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ABOUT  Tim  NETWORK 


The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  RESOraCE  NlWORK  (NSKN)  was  established  under  a  grant  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Asiietance  Adminiitrations  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin* 
qugncy  Prevention,  ai  a  resource  to  schools  troubled  by  crime ,  violence j  vandalism 
and 'disruption*    Schools  need  not  be  the  generators  of  these  problems;  they  are, 
howver,  the  locus  of  them*    The  Network  will  provide  nationwide  training  events, 
technical  asiistance,  and  Inforffiation  dissemination  to  assist  in/making  schools 
safer,  more  positive  places  in  which  to  learn,  ^  .         -  I 

The  objectives  of  the  Nf.twork  ^re-- 

0       To  assist  schools  to  develop  and  implement  new^programi  or  pro- 
cedures for  preventing  and  controlling  school  crime  and  vlo^ 
lence*  ' 

o       To  effect  improvementi  in  the  confidence  with  which  schools  are 
perceived, 

0       tV  mcr#ase  favorable  attitudes  regarding  the  schools'  approach 
toward  violeace  and  vandalism* 

0       To  effect  reductions  in  the  consequences  of  school  crime  and 
violence* 

A  National  Center  and  four ^Regional  Cfenters  will  be  utilised  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates, of  _tht_Network,    Also  participating  in  the  Network  are  33  national . organiza- 
tions which  form  an  active  conrortium  to  enhance  the  Network's  service  and  deliv- 
^ery  efforts.  .       .  \ 

SERVICES  TP  SCHOOLS  ;  r 

We  view  the  school  not  in  a  static  "four^walls"  sens^e,  but  rather  as  a  dynamic 
component  of  the  total  environment  of  which  it  is  a  part.    Thus,  we  see  all  persons 
who  wish  to  make  schools  safer,  more  positive  plfces  to  learn  as  our  coni^ituency 
to  be  served.    This  Includes  teachers,  students,*  school  administrators ,  counselors , 
commimity  agency/ criminal  juitlce  representatives,  youth  advocates,  and  school 
security  perso^el,  among  others*    We  wlUl  provide  the,  following  specific  services 
-to  this  constituency,  .  * 

0       Workshops-'-We  will  deliver  40  comprehensive  workshops  nation- 
iiide  covering  such  topics  as  Planning  and  Evaluation  of  Pro- 
grams To  Prevent  or  Reduce  Violence  and  Vandalism,  Physical 
Environment,  Interpersona'l  Relations,  Discipline,  Physical 
Security,  Ii^iovlng  School  Climate ^  and  School-Parent-Community 
\  Cooperation,    The  focus  of  our  training  will  be  to  identify  a 
Xvariety  of  resources  that  schools  and  communities  can  utilize 
in  understanding  their  probleme,  and  in  working  to  reduce  them, 


and  to  facilitata  applying  these  resources  to  the  back-home 
setting* 

Tectoicar^AaaisHnce^  provide  1 ,200  gdays  of  onsite 

technical  assistance  to  schoolij  plus  approximately  1,000  tele 
phbae/mail  contacts  and  techaical  asaistance  bulletins  on  a 
minlmun  of  30  topics* 

Special  PgeseQtations-*We  will  conduct  a  series  of  special  ^re 
saatatiolis  at  prcfessiohal  meetingi,  conferences,  workshops, 
conventions,  and  other  events  whe,^e  signifies  numbers  of  pro 
fessionals,  parents  or  students  are  presen  These  presenta- 
tions will  provide  an  everview  of  the  issues  uf  school  crime j 
viQlence,  and  vandalism,  and  will  suggest  solutions  tailored  ti 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  audienca. 

^  .      _  /_ 

Information  Resou£ees--Technical  Assistance  Bulletins  will  be 
issuad  to  provide  -'hoi?  to"  inforfflation  on  successful  technique 
for  preventing  or  reducing  school  violence,  vandalism*  and  dia 
ruption*    The  Network  is  also  compiling  a  Compendium  of 
Resources  for  use  by  individuals  and  organizations  working  to 
create  safer  and  D^ore  positive  environmenta  for  learning.  The 
Compendia  listing  will  serve  aa  a  significant  reference  for 
both  research  and  i^ction  uae*  . 


^0  WE  AM 


*"^-^he  National  Center,  which  coordinates  and  manages  the  Network,  is  operated  by  the 
Center  for  Human  Services  (CHS),  a  not-forfprofit  corporation  based  in  Washingtpn^. 
D.C.    Th^  National  Center  will  also  develop  materials  and  resources  and  provide 
technical  services  as  required,  '     ■    .      .     -  _ 

Four  Regional  Centers  provide  trainfng  and  technical  assistance  on  an  area-wide 
baais.    These  are-** 

j[  o       National  School  Resource  Network 

'Eastern  Regional  Center 

53  Bay  State  Road  , 
Boaton,  M  02215 

(617)  353-4554  '  . 

o       National  School  Resource  Network  * 
Southern  Regional  Center      ,  \ 

58  *  '$thF"Striint7^^;EV         ^  -     ^  -  ..^      ^  .  - 

Atlanta,  GA  ;]0308 
(404)  872-029fi  ^ 

^:  '  \  ^  ' 

o       National  School  Resource  Network 

Midwestern  Regional  CMter  , 
,   6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  1706 
Chicago,  IL  60602 
(312)  782-5838 
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er=     National  Sct^oc,  asource  Net 

Wastera  Regie  ^ater 

18  Profaisior  iter  ParVwav 

San  Rafael,  34103 
(415)  472-12i/ 

(415)  472-2800  *  ^ 

Additionally^  a  Consortium  of  34  natw  ;ii  migation^f^fepreoenting  a  cross  se 
tion  of  intarasts  and  concerns,  will  the  Natlocal  and  Regional  Centers 

to  further  aKpand  and  anhance  m     A  delivery  efforts.    The  members  are 

listed  btlowi 

* 

o       National  Sch  o^l  Boai  Association 
'o       Amapican  Association  of  School  AdmiJiistrators 

Q       National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

/  \  '         ^,  ^  ,  L         ^  " 

o  National  Education  Association 

,  o  National  Association  of  School  Security  Directors 

o  National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

o  School  Planning  Laboratory/University  of  Tennessaa 

0       National  Crimr^  Pravantion  Instituta/School  of  Police  Adminis- 
.   tration/  University  of  Louisville 


o 


Statawide  Youth  Advocacy  Project,  Rochester,  New  York 
o       Studant  Advocacy  Centarj  Ann.  ArlDorj  Michigan 
o       Enyiromnental  Center  of  Houston 
o^^     Puerto  Rican  Youth  Public  Policy  Institute 
o       Center  for  Cormnunity  Justice 

o       National  Office  of  Social  Responsibility 

\ 

o       League  of  United  Latin  itoarican  CitEens/National  Educational 
Service  Centers,  Inc.  ' 


0  Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York         ^  ' 

Q  National  Street  Law  Institute 

Q  '  National  Youth  Work  Alliance 

o  National  Conunittea  for  Citizens  in  iducation^ 

d       Open  Road  Student  Involvemant  Project,  San  Francisco, 
California 


,o       Florida  Network  of  Youth  and  Family  Services,  Inc.,  Tampa, 
Florida 

'if 

Q       National  Council  of  Juveiiile  and  Family  Court  Judges 

D       Constitutional  Rights  Foundation/Law  Education  and  Participa- 
tion Project       '  ^^^^.^f^ 

o  ^    National  Organiaation  of  Coiinty  and  Intermediate  Educational 
Service  Ageacies     .  ' 

o  Institute  for  the  Redubtion  of  Crime 

/  o  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ^ 

o  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration,  American  Bar  Association 

0  National  Urban  League,  lac. 

o  Cleveland-Marshall  College  of  Law)  Cleveland  State  University 

o     --Midwest  Race  and  Sen  Desegregation  Assistanca  Centers,  Kansas 
City  University  ^ 

o  Desegregation  Aksistance  Center,  University  of  Miami  \ 

o  Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York,  Inc*  , 

o  Ajaariean  Federation  of  Teachers     '      ■  ■ 

.o^  National  District  Attorneya  Association^ 

THE  ,.NETWOWC  CONCEPT  '  / 

All  organiEations  comprising  the  National  School  Reiourca  Network  have\  conunittad 
themselveri  to  the  causa  of  preventing  and  reducing  school  violence  and  vandalism 
through  a  sharing  of  resources  arid  Information.    This  is  the  focus  of  all  Network 
activities/   It  is  our  conviction  that  solutions  to  many  of  our  schools^  problems 
do  exist  and  are  being  implemented  at  the  local  level.    By  laarning  €rom  others' 
successes — be  thay  pirtial  or  great — schools  and  coiOTunlties  can  begin  now  to" 


r 


INTRODUCTION 


TRAINING  PRpGRMmraRIALS 

This  workshop  is  designed  for  Scfiools  troubled  by  vidleacej  vandalism,  and  disrup-- 
tion  and  interested  ia  preventing  or  reducing  these  occurrences.    Its  intended 
audience  embraces  all  people  involved  or  interested  in  making  schools  safer,  more 
positive  places  in  which  to  learn*    This  includes  teachers,  school  administrators, 
students,  counselors,  parents,  youth  advocates,  school  security  personnel,  and 
community  organization  representatives,  among  others. 

The  workshop  is  designed  to  be  presented  as  a  5-day,  35"hour  program  composed  of 
seven  courses •    Each  of  the  courses  contains  between  three  and  seven  modules 
ranging  in  length  f^om  45  minutes  to  2  hours.    An  overview  of  the  materials  avail- 
able, CQursa  contents,  and  scheduling  possibilities  for  presenting  selected  modules 
is  presented  below* 

What  Materials  Does  the  Training  Package  Include? 

The  core  curriculum  training  package  has  several  components,  all  of  which  should 
be  on  hand  when  a  workshop  is  given*    These  indlude-- 

1,      Trainer^ s  Guide---Each  trainer  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Trainer's  Guide, 
whicif "provides  content,  activities,  and  background  information  for  the 
courses.    The  material  is  organized  by  course  and  module*    For  each 
^  courte,  a  course  overview  is  provided,  includ^g  a  purpose  .statement  for  * 
the  bourse,  course  objectives,  and  recommendedF audiences^* 

For  each  module  In  the  course  the  following  are  provided i 

Q       Module  Svttopiis--The  synopiis  gives  a  purpose  statement  for 

each  mbdule,  plus  module  objectivas,  target  a^^   _ 

and  equipment  needed,  and  a  liiting  of  materials  provided* 

0       Course  Agenda  by  Module-^-The  agenda 'is  a  summary  of  tie 

content  and  major  activities  of  the  module,  with  an  approxi- 
mate time  for  each  activity, 

o       Detailed  Walk-ThrQUgh^-This  is  r.  dtn^^Y-nteilniWEtive' 

directions  to  assist  the  traliner  in  presenting  the  materials 
-  and  eKercisey* 

o       Worksheets--Copies  of  participants*  worksheets  are  provided, 

0       Background  Materials---Theie  include  Indepth  readlngi  on  selectee 
^  portions  of  the  module-    These  materials  supplement  the  detailed 
walk- through  and  should  be  thoroughly  read  by  trainers  prior 
to  presanting  the  module*  ' 


o       Risources/BlbliQgraphy-A  listiiig  of  books »  articles,  and 
•^presentations  raviewed  in  the  preparfition  of  the  course  and 
helpful  for  further  reference  is  prtDvided** 

Pacticipant  iJui^es--Sevan  guides  Me  prov^ided,  one  lor  each  course: 

0       Course  1:    Putting  It  All  Together  and  Taking  It  He 

o       Course  2f  Disciplinfe 


0  Course  3 
d  Course  4 
'o       Course  5 


School  Climate  ^ 
Interpersonal  Relations 
Security  ^ 


o       Course  6t    Environment  ^ 

o       Course  7i    The  Community  as  a  Probletfr  Solving Resource, 

The  following  major  sections  are  included  la  each  Participant  Guides 

o       About  the  Course--This  sunHnary  includes  background ,  rationale, 
and  purpose^ itatements  regarding  the  course, 

o       Course  Agenda  by  Module---This  section^  like  that  in  the  Trainer* 
Guide j  contains  a  module  summary  and  timed  agenda  for  each 
module,  ^ 


o       About  the  MQdule--,?Qg  each  4odule,  objectives  and  a  description 
*  _  of  materiali  irie  provided. 

j  0       Worksheets-^Most  worksheats  to  be  completed  by  participants 
are  included  in  the  Guide%  followtng  the  "About  the  Module*^  . 
description. 
'  ^. 

o       Transparency  Maaters--copies  of  any  transparencies  used  in  the. 
module" presentation  ar,e  included, 

7^  niacin 

included^for  most  modules,  .  -  ^ 

o       RasQUrces/Sibllography*-A  listing  of  NSRN  Resource  Materials 

CavaiTabla  through  the  NSRN  Ragional* Center)  and  a  bibliography 
are  included  for  most\modules . 

Handouts—Tbeie  are  materials  thatT5e^^Inded--out--by--the^.trMner  during 
^specified  module.    They  are  typically  given  to- small  groups  and  contain- 
■dir^^ctions  for  group  activities  or  case  study  discussion  questions.  In 
cases  handouts  are  provided  for  particularly  complex  transparencies* 


Transparencies—These  8h"  k  11"  graphics  are  dciiigned  to  supplement  and 
illustrate  trainer-presented  information,  ^  .a 


5.      AudiQvisual  Materials--Video  vignettes,  slide-tape  presentations,  and 
^ '       films  presant  additional*infoEination* 

* '  .      ^  "  ■  - 

6*.    '  Resource  Materiali^^These  are  docuraenti  that  provide  more  detailed 

iaformation  on  issues  presented  ija  specified  modules:    Their  availability 
'  will  be  amounced  during  the  preseatations.    Most  NSM  Technical  As  sis- 
• ta&ce  Bulletini  are  available       Resource  Materials, 

^      ^  '  ^       .  ^  -^^^  '  . 

What  Courses  and  tfddules  Does  the  Training  Consist  Of?   .  *    ,  * 

The  cor^e  curriculum  contains  seven  courses,*   Each  course  consists  of  thrfte  /io. 
seven  modules.    The  modules  fall  into  three  categoriese ^ - 


o,      com"  modules  should  be  prtsented..  for'^all  participants 
.  contain  information  ^nd  activities,  necessary  to  achieve  the' 

.goals  and  objectives  of  the  curriculim.  ^  '         '  t:/; 

""^o       OPTIONAL  rtM  modules,  while  part  of  the  core  curriculumj,;may 
,j     be  of  greatest  interest  to"^  certain,  subsets  of  the  total,  grora . 
(teachers,  for  eMmple,'or  piople  concerned  with  physical  %  .^^^^ 
security)* .  .    "  ^ 

o       ADVANCED  modules  contain  information  that  can  deepen  or  eKpand 
basic  understanding  of  the  core  materials,  ? 

All  core  modules  abould  be  presented  to  all  pf rticipantp .    Optional  core  modules 
and  advanced  modules  can  be  presented  concurrently,  fit  not  at  all,  depending  upon  >^ 
participant  interest  and  trainer  discretion,  ^  "    ^  ^ 

PLANNING  Tlffi  WORKSHOP  WEEK. 

How  Should  the  Workshop  Be  Scheduled? 

During  any  one  35-hour  training  week  it  will  not  be  possible  to  present  all  of  the 
modules  to  all  of  the  participants.    However,  through  use  of  cpncurrent ^Sessions 
most  can  be  offered;'  Based  on  availability  of  trainers  and  participant  interest, 
.a  schedule  for  each  workshop  can  be'developed  that  --individualizes" :  the  workshop 
to  best'me^t  the  participants'  training  needs. 


Prior  to  the  workshop  a  '*neids  assessment'*  checklist  should  be  mailed  to  and    "  ' 
returned  ^  participants/   This  will  provide  a  basis  for  selecting    Kich  modules 
should  be  offered  for  all  participants  and  which  should^  be  offered  as  optional/ 
concurrent  sesgions*  ?  ' 

In  tie  last  section  oi 'this  int-ro'duction,  we  provide  a,  listing  of  all  courses  and 
modules  in  two  columns s    COKE  MODULES  and  OPTIONAL  CORE/ADVANCEp  MODULES. 

''Week  at^r^^  agenda  blanks  have  been  provided  to  all  regional  centers  for 

distribution  in  the  training.  An  extra  blanf-  is  provided'- following  this  introduc- 
tioQ.  '    ^  '      -     ■    '  ■  -      '  . , 
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What  Is  ^aqulga4  of  Pacticipants?  «  ^  ^ 

^^X-.  .  Participants  are  asked  to  come  with  an  identified  problem  or  problem  *area  they 
-'^^ish  to  address  in  this  wdrkshop^  and  With  a  description  of  aay  solutions  their 
schools  have  implemented.     Additionally,*  participants. will  have  provided, input 
into  which  of  the  optional  modules  they  wish  to  have  presented.     Participants  will 
.  be  asked  to  become  involved  in  group  activities  and  to  contribute  to  large  groap 
discussions . 

Who  Can  Conduct  the  TraiiLing  Program?  . 

/    Because  of  the  length  and 'intensity  of  the  workshop,  a  team  of  thfcee  trainers  - 
should  conduct  this  training  program.    The  standai'd  training  skills  are  required 
for  effective  delivery  of  the  training;  nafnelyj  ability  to  organize  and  manage,  a 
training  program, *lead  group, discussion^  'facilitate  small  group  workj  etc^  In 
^additiouj'  the  trainers  should  be  well  gCi^tpded  in  thte  content  areas  comprising  the 
courses.  '  /         .   -^^    ■  * 

^  What  Kind  of  Trainer  Prepara,tibn  Is  Nefcessary?,  ^ 

Implicit  In  the  use  of  this  training  package  is  a  willingness  to  work,  with  materials 
developed  by  others .  -  Tkis  in  turn^^re'qui^es  a  willingness  to  spend  adequate  time 
in  mastering  the  training  packaie  materiali\^^4=methods  prior  to  delivery*  s 

.0       Thorough  trainer  preparation  will  require  studying  this  guide 

and  the  Partici^f^nt  Guide ^  previewing  all  training  materials,  | 
5  '  and  conducting  at  least  one  rehearsai  or  . dry  run' before  actual^  , 

^^^^^  -  S  i  p  p  i 

-  •  ly  presenting  the  workshop.         '         ^  ,  ^ 

o       Trainars  must  work  together  in  advance  to  arrange  how  they 
.       •  will  divide  the  training  load  and  suppart  each  other  during 

*  .  delive]^*  ,  'V  ^  --^^^ 

o       In  addition  to  preparing  the'  presentation  of  the  course, 

trainers  must  be  able  to  assume  or  assign  the  role  of  program 
manager  to  carry  out  the  managerial  and  logistical  tasks 
involved  in  food  service,  obtaining  equipment,  etc, 

o       Special  note  should'  be  taken  of  the  problems  and  ^eeds  parti* 
■  cipants  identify  during  the  fwrst  mornings'  introductory 


t  _ 


□ORE  MODULES 


1.    Putting  It  Ml  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 


NOTOt  Th^ae  modules  are  aequantial  and  should  be 
prasejjted  in  order  though  not  on  the  sania  day. 


1.1  Introductory  Session 

\Ragiotritlon/CQf fee       ,  ' 
^Welcome  ^ 

Gat  Acquainted 

sVatament  .of  Problems 

Sida^Tape 

Discussion 

1.2  Introduction  to  Planning i 

Building  Awaraness_^___ 
-lT3"D¥eiHinf  TffiaF  To  Do 

1.4  Daciding^  How  To  Do  It 

1.5  Evaluation  , 

1.6  Taking  It  Home  ■ 

(Prasent  as  last  module  of 
entire  program,) 
S-      Simulation  ) 


2  hours 

30^45  min. 
15  mln* 
20  min, 
10  min. 
15  min. 
30  min. 

J.^-^hours^ 
1  hour 
1  hour 

1  hour 

2  hoyrs 


1^  hburs 


2.     Discipline  " 

NOTE From  among  the  5  ^iacipline  modules,  present 
as  core  sessions  Module  2.1. plus  at  least  one  other 
..Abased  upon  participant  need.    Module.  2.4  may  be  the 
seddnd  choice  due  to  g^aral  interest.)  - 


2V1  .  Discipltne '  =  mxo  Does  It  and  Why 


1^  hours 


OPTIONAL  CORB/APVANCED  MODULES 


\ 


1.7    Resources  (Advanced)  1  hour 


2,^  Discipline  and  Schooi  Law.  '  ,  45  min. 
2.i    Establishing  Effective  Discipline 

Policies.     .,S    -                    ■  1^  hours  .  = 
2.4    Estabiishing  Effective  Dipcipline 

'^  Practices  - ;     ^                 \  ;  :         -  -  *  ^h-,^  hours 

,^2V5^;  Alternatives  to  Susp^                           ^  45  min. 


1  ^  . 


CORE  "^MODULES 


3.     School  Climate 

3.1  Defining  and  Assessing  School  Climate 

(Should  be  presented  early  in  the 
training  week.) 

3.2  Assessing  and  Managing  Stress 

(Heavy  level  of  participant  involve- 
ment.   Should  not  be  on  same  day  as 
Confliot  Management  or  Simulation 
modules  i. ) 


4,     Interpersonal  Relations 


5.'  .Security  ^  '  . 

5,1  Introduction 

5*2    Preventive  ApproaGhea/HOTian  Solutions 
(Should  be  presented  early  .in  the 
workshop  week,)  r  '  , 

5.4    DeeiTgriing  and  Upgrading  School     ^  < 
Security^  Prograns  .  ^ 


OPTIONAL  CO^/ADVANCED  MODULES 


3,3    Student  involvementJn_S;cl^ 


3,4 


Processes  and  Programs 
LaW=Ralated  Education 


hour 
hour 


4,1 


4.2 


Resolving  School  Conflict 

(Heavy  level  of  participant  invol va- 
rment*   Should  not  ba  on  same  day  as 
=Stress  or  Simulation  mqdules.) 
Cqunseling-Confroritation  Strategies  ^ 

(Should  follow  Module  ^.l-)  ' 
Gangs  (Advanced)  ^  "   .  ^ 

Victimology  - 
Intercultural  Relations  (Advanced) 


hours 


1  ; hour 


hour 

hours 

hour 


5.3    Physical  Pla^t  Security 

5.5,    Alternate  Strategies  for  pmaller 
School  Districts  (Advanced) 
.    (Skilled  person  helpful.) 


v:  1*5  hours 
1-1^  hours 
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i    CO^  MODOiilS 


'         B."   Enyirpiunant -   —  — — ..^^  ................ 

u       '        6.1.  Designing  Safe  School  Environments  15  min, 

^  6.2    Assasaing  Environmental  Design  1  hour 

7.'    The  Gommunity  as  a  Problem-Solving  Resource  , 

V  *^.l    The  Role  of^the  Community  1  hour 


7,4.  Winning  Agenby/Businass  Support  1  hour 


OPTIONAL  CORE/ADVANCED  MOPULEg  ' 


6.3    Eiivironmental  Design  Strategies 

(Advanced)  l-^l^  hourfe 


7  i2  Reaching"and  ^Involving  the  Community  1%  hours- 
7.3    SQhool/Community  Links;  Parents 

and  Volunteers  ^  1  hour 

7.5    Sahdol/Coitmunity  Links i    The  Juvenile 

Justice  System  1  hour 


Core 
Ourrieulum 
Agendia 


Monday 

lUosdny 

Wsdnssdiy 

Thursday 

9a.m.-10a.ni. 

■     f  ■ 

=  -  —  

lO  a.m.-ll  a.m. 

^  f 

11  a.m,-ia  noon 

12  noon-1  p-m. 

I- -     "  ^ :  •  .  - 

f 

1  p.m.-2  p.m. 

v., 

'     ■  ■■ 

-  ■  : 

■  ■    ,  ■  .  i '  ' 

2  p:m.-3  p.rn. 

.  .    >     ^  i 
^    J?        "     ,                 •  ^ 

/  .   ■"  ^ 

3p.nf.-4p.ni, 

■   *  \ 

..  .  ■ 

r   ,                      •  - 

1 

'  v    .,  '  ■  '  ' 

Evoning 

'■■ 

IC 


-  Course 

^  Overview 

^Qt|rse    '1  -  Putting^  It  All  Together  and  Taking  It  Home, 

Purpose  ^ 

This  course  provides' a  general  ■introduction  to  tKe  National  School  Rasourca  Network, 
highliohts  the  goals  of  the  workshop  .—and  offers  an  overview  of  a  prooasa  for  < 
planning  and  evaluating  programs.    Partiqipants  take  part  in  a  step-by-step  prooess 
for  innovating  change  in  their  comnunitiaa  based  on  stratagias  and  ideas  gleaned 
frpm  the  workshop,    The  course  thus  provides,  a  process  for  using  data  and  informa- 
tion gained  in  the  workshop  for  implementation  at  the  local  level.  * 


Instructlonai  Qbjeotives 

1. 


J 


To  become  familiar ''^th--go,al8 ,  objectives  and' procedures  of  the  workshop  and 
the  planning  prociss  that  wilT'take,  place',  ,  .      .  _ 

2.      TO  become  familiar  ^ith  steps  involved  in  buUdihgrawarenesa  in  the  coiranpni^. 

3       TO  become  ^familiar  with  the  atepsvih  deciding  what 'to  do,  ^includirireiarifying 
■theproblem>  setting. goals,  'establishing  priorities  and  Identifying  constraints^ 

and  resources.      ,      '  ,        ■  '        -  , 

4.  To  provide  ej^erience  in  writing  objectives -  and  developing  tas]<  plana  to  meat 
»participant  developed  goals,     ,■■  '    '  .    '  '  "  "  v;- 

5,  TO  beGoma  f miliar  with  the  evait^tion  ^rocass^  and  t6  analyse  elamants^of.  a 
systems  evaluation  modal. 

6/     TO  develop  racommendat ions  and  first  maatirig  planning.- agendas  for  :^back  homa"^ 
'  implemantation*         .  ,         -  J      '  '  ^       -  ,  ' 


flirget  Audiences  &  • 

Thii  ttoiise  is  apprc^riate  for  :all  workshop  participants,  and  should  be  attended  by 
all.  '  ' 


-(NOra)  :  TO  TRAINER  I    Materiala  in.  this  . 
Trainer  Guide  are  organized  aequentially 
by  module.    They  are  not  page  numberad, 

^For  #aae  of  reference,  the  materials 
that  "all©  'appear  in ' thm  f artiaiparit 
Guide  aarry  the  Par tiaipantV Guide  page 
nilmbprs* )  ^  '  ' 


■  r 


1.. ... 

mem 


N 


Cftninaft        '  gutting  TOqether  and  Taking  It  Home 


Purpose         -  g        .  •  ' 

This  course  provides  a  general  introduction  to  ^he  National  School  Resouroe  Network, 
hiohliahts  the  goals  of  the  workshop,  ind  offari  an  overviaw  of  a  process  for 
piSiSf       .vIluating,progra«...    Participants  take  part^in  -^^^^^^^^ 
lor  i^ovating  change  in  their  oonmunities  b^sed  on  strategies  and  ideas^gleaned 
^from  the  workshop.  "  The  course  thus  provides  a  process  for  using  data  and  infoma- 
tion  gained  in  the  workshop  for  implementation  at  the  local  level. 


Instructional  ObjeWives  \  *  ' 

■    .      .  ■         -  \         .  . 

1.-     TO  become  familiar  with  goals,  objectives  And  procedures  of.  the  workshop  and 
the  planning  process  that  will  take  place.  .  ■  '  '■  ■     ■    .  , 

^2.-    ■Tobecome  familiar  ^ith  steps  involved  iri  building  awareness  In  the  community. 

■3  "  •  To'  become  £amiliar  with' th^' steps  in  decid^g  what  to^^o,,  incluiing^clarifyi^^ 
■■\  .the  problem    setting  goals,  establishing  priorities  and  identifying ^constraints 
and  resources  ~   -  .  .  "    >  ; 

TO  provSe  e^^erience  in  waiting  c^jeotiyes  and  dev^oping  task  plans,,  to  meetj  . 
participant  developed  goals?  ....        .  .  • 

TO  become  familiar  with  the  evaluation  p^oci^s, and . to  analyze  elements  of  a ^,  : 
^  '    systems  evaluation  model.  ■  ^       ^  \        ^       r  ,        ^  *  ■ 

.^.^  Kto /develop:  reconmen^tl^^^^         first  meeting ^la^ing  agendals  for  "b^k  ifome" 
implementation.       .  '    [  ' 


.  Target  Audiences  .  ,    .  '    -  / 

•Thi^  course  is ^appropriate  for  all  workshop  participants,  a^d  should  be  attended^% 
all.-         ■      •  .     ■    ■   ,  . 
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CdUf 1  ^  Putting  It  All  Together  and  Taking  it  Home 


Course 
dvervieW 
(contiriued) 


'  Actiylty/Content  Summary  by  Module 


Apprx.  time  Required 


Module  1  .^^^  Introduqtory  Session       a  - 

A  miniledture,  slide  , show  and  small  group  activities  introduce 
pa^tioipants  to  one  another/  the  trainer r;  the  National  School  Resource 
NetWork *  and  a  range  of  problems  and  solutions  to  school  violenQa 
and  vandalism.    The  pu^oae  ard  objeotives  of  the  workshop  are' 


presented. 


/ 


Module  1,2  -  Introduction  to  Plaimingi  Awareness 

Minileeture  and'  small  group  activities  focus  on  ways  to  involve  people 
in' the  planning  procesa/  identify  problems  and  collect'  data* 

Module  1,3  -  Deciding  What  To  Do 

Minilectures  and  small  group  actiyities  using  worksheeta  enable  partis 

cipan€s  tO/ clarify  goMla  and ' priorities  and  identify  resources  and 
eonstraints  in  dealing  with  a  problem ,  "  ;     ^        ^  ^ 

Module -1,4  .^•'Decldim?  How  To'  Do  It  ,  ^ 

Minilectures -and  small  group  activities  enable  participants  to  "writfe 
objectives  and  develop  task  plans       meet  stated  goals,  . 

Module  1,5  ^'Evaluation  '  ' 

A  Systems  evaluation  jiodel  is  presented  to  introduce  participants  to 
the  evaluation  process,  -  . 

Modul  e  1,6  ^  TaMng  It  Hoine  " 


MiniledtureS  and  smali  group' adtiviti'es  enable  participants  to  plan  ,  an 
aganda  for  a,  first  planning  meeting  in  their  ©vm  communities^  and  to- 
develop  r^coimendations  for  back^home  planning  to  prevent/reduce  sfchool 
violence  and 'Vandalism,^ 

SimiU,atton  ^  ^  *  • 

A  rolSv  plajr  activity  and  discussion  using  ^handduts  as^lores  the  human 


f^c tors'  involved"^  in  working  toward  solutions- 


2h  hours 


1%  hburs 


1  hour 


55  minutes 


65  minutes 


1^  hours 


1  hour, 


ERIC 


-  •       :    \  ■..  ^ ;.  >  piasources/ 

°  1  -  gattlnb  It  All  Taaather  a"^  Tgtelng  It  Homa      ^  ,  BlbSiOfli'aphy 

Module^  — .  —  '    -^^ ' 

General  Reference  Matarlala   ,  "  •  ^  _ 

VTOLENT  YOUTOs  UNMET  ^H^iLBN^E-^: 

th*ouf hout  toe  United  Statfs  at  ah  alarming  rata  m  recent  yaars . 

. '     .     Tiieugh  violent  behaviM  Is  bften  diicussed  by  all-  of  us,  little  is  known 
about- its  actual  causes i  even  less  is 'known  about  appropriate  . 
■methods  for' dealing  with  such  behavior.  ,  .    _  ^ 

Youtos  associated  with  violent  crimes  do,  .^^^ ^ 

sl^lar  baokfrowdsr   poor  econonio  and  social  environments  and/or  disorganized 
and  turbulent  family  situations.    ;.  ,■;     '  ^ 

'  youS^    MdSohally/ the  film  asks  us  all  w  thi^ 

;  ia,  in  fact,  preventing  violence  or  prowkitt^  ■  », 

.       ..      ■    ■wi.meet  and  listen  to  three.serious  of flenders==y^^^^ 

^   ■  .  -     robbW.  and  hq«ioide.-as.  they  talk  a^ut  f^^^^^^J^  f  :  , 

from'  Se  professionals.  as.,well-a  ^^f  of  ^I^"'  *  f^^J^^^^f  %^  ■ 

on  reiidiv^iOTi  rahabilitatien. 

«hat  you  will  hopefully  get  from  -this  hard=hitting  'i^^^^*"^!^^!^^,^  ^ 
point  where  open  ■discussiou  by  ^parents ,  workers  m  ycuth-  oo^unity.eervice 
agencies,  law    enfdrekient  and  corrections  personnel  can  hegi^  . 

Purahasei     $380  ^      ,  ^  ^  -s; 

Rental  Fsei    $60  (par  wsmk)      '    ^  ^  ^       .  ^    '  / j.^'  ^ 

.Media  Dapwwent.       ,  _    ^  = 

■.  ^  10  Bait  53rCStt©fet  S  . 

V  ^       '  Mew  YQirk^  NY    10021  ,     .    •  . 

'       '  Talaphonai     (800)';  223-2S6S  ^ 
.  -    (800)  223-2569 


..Prsviewed  by  NSl^  staff, 


f  MJICT_  AWftBE. 


David  Crawford,  an. sx-felon,  co-foimdad  Prolacti  Aware  in,  1972  whil.  serving 
-ijm  'LK  Tarre  Haute,  Indiana,,  Pedaral  Penitentiary.    His  basic  objective  ^ 
was  to  deal  frankly  with  the  cons equene as  of  and,  altemattives  to  juvenile 
dalinqiiehey,  "  ■    .  . 

Crawfdifd  knows  what  he's  talking  about. 

Bom  in  savannah,  fiaorgia,  in  1947,  Crawford  had  little  intetest  in  element ary 
school  becausft  he  was  larger, and  brighter  than  most  of  his  classmates. 

Crawford  became  rebellious.    He  stole  his'^first  ^ar  when  he_^ws^Sln|, 

then -atartad  taking  money  from  his  .mother's  Bursa.-    Soon,  he  and  fii.nd.  stoJ.e. 
hubcaps,  then  tires,  thfn  entire  cars.    The  law  caught  up  with  him  when  he 
was  11.    He  was  in  raforn' school  off  and  on  for  two  years.  ^ 

'cra%rford  escaped  from  ^e  confines  of  reform  aohool_after  '^^^J"^^^  ■  . 
soHdol  diploma  and  enlistedan  the- Aany  at  13  by  lying  about  his.  age.  For 
SfneKt  Iwo  ye^,  he-took  collag.,  level 'courses  until  tho  Army  disqovered  . 
his  twa  ageoind  gave  him  an  honorable  diseha^ga,  '  ^ 

-^erwards,  in  Atlanta,  Crawfortf  worked  briefly.  flor  both  the  oolice^and  fire 
tiSaanti,  b;it  moved  on  before  they  discovered-. his  real  age,  :F|om  .there, 
hf  Sv^to  New  York  ffity  whe«,  at  agi  li.,  he  turned  to  a  l^fe  of^serious 
crime  and  drugs •      /  -i-.  ^   "  ' ■.      ■  ■.  ,   ,     ~  S:.      '  ^ 

Crawford  hit  the  streets  for  five -years ,  peddlihg  dope,  stealing  cars;,  ai^  ' 
SSg  for  erga^i^ed  crl»e--all  to  maintain  a  comfortable  lifestyle  and  a 
$1,000  por^  wi#K  eQM3jae  habit*  ^  '  ^  v. 

^He  also  became  the'wholesaler  in  a  multi-miliion  doll^'bogus  money^ring.  .J 
^  II        arrested  in  ,1S71  and  sent  to  prison.    His  lO^year-seii^ence  was  for^oun 
SrSitS!^St#tate  transi»rtation  of  stolen  vehicles,  and  breaking  and  ; 
anttiring*,   ^  .  '  '  ^      ''^  ' 

Although  Crawford  had  been  associated  with  crime  f or , some  time ,  Jehis  was  his  r 
fSt^S^erience  within  prison  walls  and  he  was  not  accustomed  to  the  cell- 
Mock  Socities.    Once,  .he  got  involved  , in  a  prison 'riot,  which  led  to  16  ^ 
months  of  solitary  confineBent.      p  •  .       *  - 

'  a«r&rd  re-evaluatfed  hl^elf  a^ihg  his  Jime  in ,  solitary  .  He 
rebellious  attitude  and  becwe  determined  to  regain  his,  identity  as  an  active 
mmatims  ofl  'soeietyi  \        "  ,         '      '       ■      '    \     •  - 

He  read  vol«MS  of  law  bodKs 'and  sociolofical  studies  about 
of  aolita^,  he  became  involved  in  civic  organiMtions.  and  eventually  bec«ne 
the  SSl^t  ^i  the  wabash  Valley  Jaycees,  the  group  which  helped  Project^ 
^Lfgei:-.S«ted.    in  fact,  rroject  Aware  received  the  0,3.  Jaycees  national 
award  as  the  best  ycuth  assistMce  program  in  1973.  . 

^awfo^d,  after  his  parole  in  li7S,  h«lP«d  >rm  |he  Nort^es^^^^  ^.|«rch 
Coeporation  4n  Great  Falls,  Montana,  to  work  on  Indian  civil  rights  caseB.  , 


oSS=S"wi^h  .^o«nt  people,  on  a:.ps«ertal  U.el  to  attao.  a 
social  koblem--Jwanil8  deiinqueM^  ^      '  '  '  ' 

*'       .   '       I  *v,,'s  #iim  is-^tHEt^each  younf  me^es  of  the  viewing 

Sl^^?  ^lUl  toiiUc  not,twipe.but  a  hundred  t^aef  baf9«  l  want 

'  Calor  film.  iSam,  8mm,,  and  Videocassette.  30  minuWs   ^  ^  -  • 

^  Puarohaias  ,  l4Sp  ^  -Jj:      "   ^  ^     i.  "   ^  '  ^     ( i     "  .  ..  ••  ^ 

■  ^ Randal  Fa^ I   .;$^0^■v■       ./^.w  -^-^^  /  ^  .-•  "■■^■J^" 

-         ■  .     . perr^nnial  Eduea-piam^  toe*  .    \  v  ■  ; 

-  '        "^^    F-0.  Bex 'SSS/^avinif      v  ^  ,  ' 

.  '     Highland  ^ttk^  XL       6003S   .  ;     ^  ;  . 

^     a^alephsiiar  ;(312)  433-1610  .        .  ■     V;  ,  . 

<5  fraviewad  by  NSB^  staff.        ^  .    'v%;  .  '  ^    ,  . 

5  TOOTBPtERROR;     Tm  VIEW  BTOW  BBHISD  THB  am  .    '  ■  .  - 

A^  toafflatie.^new.didmantary  examining  Juvenile  cirime.    from  W^-^l'  '-^,  .^ 

offeilders  tell  their  stotiaas    why  they  break  t^e  l^w,  who  ger^  ^    laft  out 
toward  their  viotims.    They  are  yo^ng  people  «»|  J««^/^^?  S-%eault 
o£-the  •toeriean  dream,and  alienaftiten,  rage  and  despair  are  the  rfsuit. 


All  of'the  major  yciung  ohaEaeters  have  coottitttee-oriffleBi . the  majority  ha^e 
^i^in  frSt2^  «any  hav*  multiple  «onviotions.  JPOTH  ^RROR    att^ts  to, 
.onvera  .ehse  of  the  di«rde«dr  ,unj^t  world  ^^f^  ^^.^^^ 

thSough  an.e^loration  of  their,  lives,  their  motives  and  their  feelings.^ 

'  Color  FilfflF ^48  ;te±nut8i  '  ,     ^  '  ^ 

Puiehasa -5695  t  .  ^  ^     ■ ^  _     ^       ^-  z 

Raiital^Fae?    $7tf  '  ^,  V  '  ^  -     ^  ' 

'  Disteibutor Deborah  RieWfflond     '  ^  ^ 

\    *     .  Mc5raw-Hill  Films  ■     ■  ./^.^  ^ 

MeGra#-Hill  Book  CoTOany  '  '  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

^  '  .    110  -  15th -sweet    /  ^    '  ,      '  V.,, 

Dal  Ma^,  CA      ,J2014  ^/ /  ■ 

^  ,  call  collet i     m4)    .453-5000,,  ext.  34        ^      ^  ; 

Previewed  by  NSra  staff,       '        .  ■         '  , 


s 


RAPE!  gSCAPS  WITHOUT  VIOLSNCS 


how' '  to 


The  purBose  of  this  rape  prevention  film  is  ,.to  teach  women 
stop  a  kpiat  in  a    nonviolent  manner,    The  primiie- ii  that  few  woman 
are  trained  to  have. the  mental  attitude  or  strength  to  physically  resist 
an  attacker.    This  film  was  written  and  narrated ■ by . a  woman  who  was  «ped 
and  now  teaches  rape  prevention  to  women's  f roups  and  classes.    ,  .  , 

The  film  begins  by  showing  what  steps  to  take  to  avoid  getting  in  a  rape,, 
situation  in  the  first  place.    Since  30%  of  'all  rapes  occur  in  the  woman  » 
home,  it  stresses  fmportant  measures  to  take  to  insure  seaurity  at  home, 
such  as  always  locking  doors  and  windows,  having  keys  in  hand  when 
arriving.teme,    not  opening  doors  to  strangers,  and  not  giving  out  any 
information  over  the  phone. •  . 

The  film  also  tells  how  to  plan  routes  for  optimffli  lafety  whdn  walking,  and 
how  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  a  location.    Most  i^ortant,  it  demonstrates 
I'body  iknguage"  that  oakes  a, woman  less  vulnerable  to  rapists  and 
various  ways  of  prejectinf  confidence  and  strength. 

Even  when  something  seema  "not  quite  right, there  are  numerous  ways  to  .  , 
escape  to  safer  ..environs  and  avoid  contact  with  a  potential  rapist.  _  • 

Onfoltuktely:  many  women  fear  asserting  themselves  because  they  don  t  want  to 
be  SSrrasIk.    Ihe  film  dipicts  some  of  these  "Wa|io^s  an4  offers  solution, 
that  may  feel  awkward  initially  butt  are  certainly  preferable  to  what  could 
happen  i'f  the  man  in  questioh  did  turn  , out  to  be  m  rapist. 


color  film,  ISnm, 
ftirchase:  5270 


Sam,  videocassette,  18  minutes 


Rental  Fees 
Distributor  t 


$27 
Mary  Hanson 

perrennial  EducattiQn,  Inc. 
477  Roger  Williams 
P.  0.  Box  8S5  Bavinia 
Highland  Park,  IL  60035 
Telephone  I     (312)  433-1610 


Previewed  by  staff. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  =  . 

^'HIGH  SCHOOL  shows  no  .stretching  of  minds.    It  does  show  the  overwhelming  ff^^riness 
of  aLinistrators  and  teachers  who  confuse  learning  with  discipline.    The  school 
:LeS^^s  warm,,  breathing  teenagers  and^tries  to  ^-^^^J^^^'^ 
mental  eunuchs...  NO;wond.r  the  kids  turn  off,  f^are  out^ windows,  become  ^ly,  try 
to  escape... The  most  frightening  thing  about  -High .School'  is  that  it  captures 
SabaSlefield  so  clearly,  the  film  .is  too  true."    Peter  Jansseh,  Newsweek.  , 

B  S  W  fita#7S  minutes       ^     .    ^         ^-  ^  >  *  ; 

'Rental  Fee:     $135  ^  '      '       '  .  '  .  '  ; 

DisttibutQfi    plppQEah  films  _         ^  ;  "  '  ■ 

54  L^is  Wharf  '     ,  /  j 

Telephonet     (617)  ^  742-6630  . 


Previewed  by  NSM  staff *^ 


Bast  do««aen«^  film  «  shaw  tha  dehu»ani.ing  .ff.ct  of  tha  juvenile  justiee 
system* 

-  ■ 

Film,  28  minutes 

PuTGhaiei    1260  ;  ^. 
Distributors   Film^Makersj  Ine. 
'  '      400  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

ChLQBqQi  60611 
...Telephone  1^    (312)  644^7444 

Not  praviewed  by  mm  staff- 

BM  Boys  .  ' 

alan  and  Suean  Bayaond  have  put  togeth«  a  disturbing  confronf 
aian  ana        .      ^       disturbing  b.cause  it  forces  iti  audience  tQ  confront 
t    *    ;  ^llt  Se  b^ef  between  adults  and  children  may  be  unbridgeable. 

of  mind  to.  deal  with  these  boys  ,and  girls.   .  ,  ^ 

Bryant  High  School*   a  typical  flnericp  high  sehool-with  a 

S^fSfSvenS;  center,    a  controversial  detention  faoility 
!f  Sf  SoSh.Bronx  holding  10-16  year  old  children  awaitmg 
trial-at  a  cost  of  $65,000  per  child/per  year.  J 
■  s^ooJcwood  center  I    a  maximum  security  prison  for  boys  under  16 
years,  who  have  committed  designated  felonies. 


Part  tt 
Part  II I ^ 

fart  III: 


BSM,  16nm  film,  or  videocassetta 
Piirohase:    $1200  (film) 

$  800  (videocaasette) 
Rental  Feet    SISO  (print/cassette) 
Distributor:  .Video  Verita' 

•  '  9^7',;Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY    10020  > 
Telephone  I     (212)  249-73SS 


Previewed  by  NSIN  "staff. 
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ACOuklNTANCS  RA55  P^VENTION 


in  an  att^pt  to  can^at  "aaquaintanas"  rape,  the  National  Canter  far  the 
Prevention  and  Mnttal  of  Rape  is  making  available  thw  school  year  a 
Dackaae  of  faur  educational  films  and  aacon^anying  discussion  |Uide 
SSSlffor^eaehe^s  and  students.    The  materials,  intended  for  use  in  . 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  colleges,  and  conromity  organizations,  are 
designed  to  provide  young  adulta  with  strategies  for  preventing 
"aoquaintaftce"  rape, 

Awrding  to  ^fBI  Uniform  Crtae  Reports,  the  majority  of  reported  rapists 
are  between  IB^ and. 24  years  of  age, ^  and,  among  teenagers,  the  rapist 
Zl  viot^often  know  one  anotter    through  relationships  that  range  from 
close  family  friend  to  easual  afequainttnce, 

Fow^  Color  16mm  films  ^        .        ^        ^^^+.  qvieat-a 

Four  Teacher^'s  Fita  Guides,  Discussion  Posters  and  Student  Fact  Sheets 

Distributor:    C,  Edgai  Bryant 

Vice  f resident  for  Sales 
Association  Jilsis,  Inc. 
1111  North  19to  Street 
'    Suite  404 
^   ^lington,  VA  22209 
Telephone  (703)  525-4475 

previewed  by  NSHN  staff* 


Audio s 


PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH 

Troubled  taanag«.  from  slums  and  suburbs  frankly  ^^T'f^^'t^' 
a«  ^^5-^^°  D.sign.d  M  stimulate  discussion 

JlasSons  to  help  the  g^oub  leadar  fo=u.  group  response, 

s:  ^^"^^^^^^-^^^^^  °'  , 

Canaan,  -  New  York, 
gape  #1 

aioria       seeing  to  avoid  problems  Jl^o^e  /loria,  1^^^^,  . 

-  an.u==».*ui  at  •=2-i;,;"i„r=:;ri"!s;"T..  "s=s«j::  - 


2(3 


PTOBll^MS  Of  YOUTH  (Continued) 


Tape  #3 

Richard  -=  Abandonad  by  his  ffathw_at  ni^ne.  Ri^^ard  das«ibe.  his 
stalling,  vandalism  and  oth«  difficulties.    _Jo«  -A  IS-year  old 
middle-class  youngstM  selatas  his  ierious  delinquent  history  to  ^ 
his  difficulties  with  his  adopted  mother.  ,, 

Tap_e_#_4  ,  " 

toy"--  A  self-assured,  ambitious  high  school  senior,  toy  offers  a 
ciritique  off  her  school  in  terns  of  curricula,  diiciplin.^  and 
teaSSs.    John  -  John,  a  school  troublemaker,  fe.ls  h-.was  often  _ 
SjStly  accused.    Chronic  truancy  led  to  court  and  .n.titutionali.ation. 

Maiy       Mary  talks  about  s.seual  probl«>a.    About- her  boyfriend  she  s^s, 
"?iael  he^a  the  only  one  who  ever  loved  mei"    Gary  -  At  age  15,  Gary 
■  is  ^af articulate  youngster  who  reflects  upon  the  frustrations  which  led 
hiM  to  drugi  * 


Tom  -  Tom.  an  appealing  13-year-old,  discusses  his  S  steo- 

disorganized  home.    Abused  by  his  adopted  father  and  then. his  step 
SthS    he  is  not  hoping  for  a  happier  life-with  his  mother.    Pete  - 
f|i;r  of  a  wealthy  fkly,  IS-year-eld  Pete  tells.how  he  beoame 
iaii^tnt  "juit  for  tha  fun  of  it*" 


Distributor 


Not 


$12.J5  aaeh  (oasiettes) 
$72  •00  iat  of  .all  sisc  cassettes 
Lori  Krinits 
Media  Dapartoent 
Harper  s  Row,^  Publishsrs*  Ine, 
10  East  53rd  S treat 
ftew  York,  M  10022 
Telaphone:     (800)  223-2568 
(aop)  223-2569 

previewed  by  nsm  staff. 
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PublicatiQns 


g.^m^maRns  RSIATING  TO  gPLICE  HANDLING  OF  JUVENILE  PROBLEMS,  Egon 
Bittoer,  arandais  UnivaEiity,  and  Sheldon  Krantz.  Boston  Univarsity 
Caw  SehoQl 

Raeommend^  that  police  policies  e^hasize  officers'  ""J*,^*  ^'  " 

latest  resttiotive  alternative  in  handling  iuyenile  probl.ms.  limting 
^r«t  2  Sre  ie^ous  inoid.nts.    P.oposas  that  po^ic.  pol-^^-|  , 
Sv"ve  input  from  the  publid  as  well  as  from  ag.noies  to  which  poUoe 
will  be  maJeing  refarra'ls.  , 
Purchase:  S  7.9S  . (Tentativ.  Draft,  aoftcov.r,  176  pages) 

116.50     (Final  Caaebound  Standard) 
Distributor,  'Harper  a  Row,  publishers,  Inc.  ^ 

10  last  53rd  Street  •  ■  ■ 

New  York,  m  10022 

Telephones     (800)  223-2568 

(SOO)   223-2569        ,  ;  ' 

Not  previewed  by  NSW  staff . 

STANDARDS  B^^TINS  TO  SCHOOI^  AND  mUCATION,  William  G.  Buss%  College  of 
irSS^ersLty  Of  Iowa,  and  Stephen  Cioldstein,  Hebrew  Un.vers.ty 

«.uld  provide  juveniles  wi«.  the  ff^^  to,an  «^«2oipate1n1Si-l-t  . 
oo«esiondlng  oblifation  to  attend  ^^"^^^^^^^^  and  calls 

outlines  strong  procedural  safeguards. 

purchases  5  7.95     (Tentative  Draft,  softcover,  192  pages) 

$16.50     (Final  Caaebound  Itandard) 
Distributor:  "  Harper  "S  Row,  Publishers,  Inc. 

10  last  S3rd  Street  ' 
New  ybrk,  MY  10022 
Telephone!     (800)  223-2368 
(800)     233-2369  _ 

Not  previewed  by  NSW  staff.         "  . 
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Otheg  Mkeerial 


h  LftW-RSXATSD  NBWaPAPSR  ' 

Law  education  today  should  be  more  than  just  a  "frill".     It  can  be 

a  building  block  for  affective  citizenship,  a  basic  .^j^ 

taaching  of  social  studies.    More  than  ever,  youth  ar«  in  contact  witjh 

the  law.   ■  Property  crimes  are  rising  a^tong  •teenagers ;    Schools^more  ,  

fraquantly  are  turniiig  to  the  coittts  with  drug  and  truancy  f>^oblMis. 
Across  the  country  teenagers  are  being  tried  irt. courts  as  adults.  These 
trends  and  others  need  attention  at  the  classroom  level. 

INSIGHT  brings  law,  into  thi'claasrocm  in  a  new  way.    It  is  a  law-related 
newspaper  designed  for  secondary  education.    Packed  with  news  and  featur. 
S^icils.  edit^ials  and  opinions,  follow.up  ^-^1'^'^^'^'''^' 
maps,  ohirts  and  cartoons.    Combining  substance  with  style,  it  makes  ^ 
i^ort^t  infoOTation  about  law  easier  to,  teach  and  easier  to  learn.  _ 

Purclises  $13  Per';- Clasaroon  Set  (33  Student  copies,  1  Teacher's  guide) 
.Publisher I         correctional  Service  of  Minnesota 

1427  Washington  Avenue  South 

Minneacolia,  Ml      S34S4  '  . 

Toll  Free  #!     (800)  328-4737 

Minnesota  residents  call 
.      collect;     (612)     339-7227  ' 


Hot  previewed  by  HSBN  s-^f£. 
Tm  RIHABILITMION  GAME 

An"  educationml  board  gam*  acquainting  students  with  the  =^3"^ 
*li-Lnatives  that  judges  use  for  adult  offenders.    The  game  also  confronts 
S"pJay^rwiS  many  If  the  obstacles  which  face  the  offender  who  wishes 
,to  rehabilitate  himself .  '  ' ' 

The  game  is  played  with  up  to  six.     It  begins  with  each  player  rolling  a 
2;  to-  determine  .his  sentence  and  moving  to  the  appropriate  sentencing  . 
Alternative:    The  object  of  the.  game  is  to  move  around  the  boa^  to  the  _ 
winner-s  Circle,  acquiring  400  points  in  ^  L^^^^i^SSg 
enough  ,  but  as  in  real  life,  flayers  too  often  find  themsely.s  falling 
.by  the  way,  stalemated  and  very  frustrated  because  of  existing  laws  and 
attitudes.  \.  . 

Furchases  $  2.95  each"  , 

S12.95     (for  five) 
Distributor!      Correctional  Service  of  Minnesota 
1427  Washington  Avenue  South 

Minneapolis,  MN      53454  .  - 

Toll"  free  Si.   (800)  328-4737 
Minnesota  residents  call      •  , 
collect!     (612)  339-7227 

Mot"  previawed  by  NSMI  staff.  ". 


_  1  ^  Putting  It  All  Together  And  Taking  It  Home  Module 

Course   _^  _ — .  —  — 

Synopsis 

Moduift  1.1  -  Ititroductorv  Seasioo  . 

Purpose 

The^oal  of  the  module  is  to  provide'  aa  opportunity  for  participaiits  and  training 
staff  to  becema  acquainted  and  for  participants  to  become  farailar  with  the  goals » 
objeetiveSj  content  sequence,  and  materials  of  the  workshop,      >  - 


Objectlvts 

Participants  will  be  able  to*^ 

1,  State  their  goals  for  attending  the  workshop      '  ;  ' 

2,  Become  familiar  with  the  goals,  ©bjeatlves^  and  procedures  of  the  workshop 

3,  Understand  their  dual  role  as  participants--to  share  as  well  as  receive  in* 
formation 

4,  State  the  purpose  of  NSM 

5,  Define  at  least  one  problem  and  one  solution  to  violence  and  vandalism  in 
their  schools. 


'  Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

* 

This  core  module  is  appropriate  for  all  workshop  participants. 


'  Module 

i*-     -A    1  -  Putting  It,  All  Together  And  Taking  It  Home  SyilOpSiS 

Course  — — —  '         — — —  (continued) 

Module  Introductory  Session    »     -    ^    __,».•  ' 

Media/Equipment 

Slide  projector 

Synched  audio  tape  playar  \. 
Screen  * 
Flip  chart 
Markers 


Materials 

Slide  show-'"School  Violence  and  Vandalisms  .  What  Caoi  We  Do?'' 
Name  tags  '  >  ^ 

Sign-in  sheets 

NSRI?  plastie  bags  . 
Workshop  agenda 

Transparencies  '  "  ^ 

1,1.1  A  Typical  Month  for  Students 

1,1/2  A  Typical  Month  for  Teachers 

1.1.3  A  Typical  M^nth  for  Schools 

1.1.4  A  T^ical  Year   of  Costs  - 

1.1.5  A  Typical  Month  of  Fear  in  Schools 

Background 

1.1,1         Safe  Sshobl  Factors  * 
Worksheet 

1,1,1         Problems/Solutions  Identified  (will  be  included  in  all  Participant 
Guides  and  available  as  a  handout  as  well) 


A  IVpical  Month  foi^  Students 
282,000  are  attacKecl 

112,000  are  robbed  by  force,  weapons,  or 
threats  / 

2,400,000  have  something  stolen  worth 
less  than  tlO 


» 

A  IVpi^al  Month  fqr  teachers 

•  50%  verbally  abused  by  students 

•  125,000  threatened  with  physical  harm 

•  6,000  robbed 

©  5,200  attecked  (NEA  estimates  9,200) 

•  1,000  assaulted  seriousry  enough  to  requi^^ 
medical  attention 


,  6 


EKLC 


A  typical  Month  for  SGhools 
2,000  fires  set 

13,000  thrfti  of  school  pfoperty 
24,000  reports  of  vandalism 
42,W}0  cases  of  property  damage 


A  Typical  Year  of  Costs 

Nil  Safe  Schools  Study  estimates 
$2005000,000 

Labor  for  repairs  and  replacement 
+  Alternate  buildings  and  materials 
+  Security  personnel  and  hardware 
+  Insurance  premiums 
H5  Indirect  costs 


Fear  in  Schools 

•  3,000,000  students  avoid  at  least  three 
places  in  school 

•  500,000  students  afraid  most  of  the  time 

9  12%  of  teachers  hesitate  to  confront 
misbehaving  students  because  of  fear 


'  ^   ^                       ■  Oayrse 

C^uwnm      I  -  Putting  It  All  Togethar  and  Taking  It"  Home    _  _     .  A^Gndfl 

Modulo    I'L  '^  IntgQductQry  Session   ^  by  Module 

T^itei  TImg      "  2  hQurs  and  45  minutes  (plus  45  minutes  for  gag-istratign)  *■ 


.Modula  Summary  ^ 

The  goal  of  the  modu^a  is  to  provida  an  opportunity  for  partioipants  md  training  staff  \ 
to  beooma  acquaintad  and  for  partioipants  to  become^  familiar  with  the  goals,  objectives, 
content  saquenoa,  and  materials  of  the  workshop.       ^  ^ 


Aetfvi^  Content  lummary 

nma 

1'. 

Ref 

A, 

istration      .          ^ .   ^  . 
Sign-In 

-  '     45  miri* 

B/ 

Complete  Problems/ Solutions  Worksheet 

Distribute  Materials 

E 

2* 

Orientation  ? 

75  min. 

A, 

Introduction  of  Trainers 

». 

NSRN     '                                         *      -  \ 

Workshop  Overview 

D, 

Ice-Sreaker-^-^^""  * 

3. 

The 

'problem     '     .  ' 

10  min* 

4, 

The 

Solutions 

IS  min. 

5, 

P^rtleipantj '  Experiences 

30  min% 

6. 

Desoription  of  Courses  and  Modules  to  ba  Offered 

15. min* 

7. 

Workshop  Evaluatiofl 

i 

15  min*  ' 

A* 

Rationale 

foms         '  = 
Procedures  to  Ensure  Confidentiality 

and  Colleotion  of 

Information  Sheet  " 

* 

■Wrap-Up 

5  min,  . 

se 


1  -  Putting  It  All  Toiether  And  Taking  It  Home, 


Mftdule  L.1  *  Intgoductorv  Segglon 


Petailed 
V^lk-Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequenoe/Actiylty  Description 


1,    Registration  (45  min*)     ,  ' 

This  activity  allows  flexibility  for  arrival  time.  Coffee 
and  refreshments  should  bfe  available  in  the  registration 
areas.    At  lease  one  trainer  should  be  present  until  the 
Orientatibn  begins >    Signs  should  be  posted  indicating. the 
three^ procedures  for  registrations     eign-lnj  completing 
forms,  and  recaiving  materials* 

A,  Sign-in 

Participants  write  their  names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers 
on  a  list.    This  information  should  be  compiled  into  a 
roster  and  distributed  tp  everyone  on  the  final  workshop 
day,    A  name  tag  should  be  filled  out  and  worn. 

-     ■  '  I      ^  :  . 

B,  Complete  Forms 

/using  the  form  provided,  participants/will  list  the  problems 
they  hope  to  find  help, in  solving  duting  the  workshop.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  paper,  they  w|fll  record  solutions  thay 
have  already  developed  to  meet  the ^^^irbblems  they  face.  This 
inforaation  will  be  used  duririg  the  introductory  module  and 
updated  throughout  the  workshop,  / 

^C,      Distribute  Materlars 

Each  participant  will'racelve  f.  bag  containing  the  following 


items  I 

0    Workshop  agenda 

Infomation  about  NSR^ 


o 

0 

0 

I  0 


Logistical  inforoatipn  pertinent  to  the  trainin| 
site  (a. gi I  parking/  restrooms,  telephones) 


Pad\of  paper  and  pancils 
Name  tag      .        /  . 

The  Participant  duide  for  Course  1,  ^'Putting  it 
All  Together  and  Taking  it  Home."  ' 


Sequenee/Actlvity  Deseription 


QgiantatiQnL  (60  fflin.)  ^  ; 

latroduetioQ  of  T]eftiners  ^ 

All  trainerij  aisiatants,  volunteers,  and  regional  and  national 
staff  are  introduced.    One  member  of  this  group  who  has  pre* 
-Piously  been  designated  as  the  ^bnvenfr  of  sessions  will  proceed 
with  the  activitiei.    Activities  include i 

Welcoming  participants 

Introducing  staff 

Briefing-  participants  on  the  schedule  for  the  morning, 
(activities,  tinei)  and  giving  information  about  locations  - 
of  restroomSi  the^  availability  of  coffee  and  food, 
procedures  for  posting  or  receiving  messages,  and  other 
adoinistratlye  details  as  necessary.  ' 

NSRN 

The  trainer  shpuld  briefly  describe  the  background  of  the 
workshop  I  ^  ^ 

0    The  workshop  was  put  together  by  the  National  School 
Resource  Network  (NSWT)*  . 

p    The  NSRN  is  managed  by  the  Center  for  HiuQan  Services  . 
(CHS),  which  Is  located  in  Washington,  D,C/,  under  an 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevent  ion 
U*S,  ^Department  ,of  Justice  grant* 

0    NS^  is  designed  to  assist  educatjprs,  administrators; 
parents,  students,  and  conununity  agency  parsonnal  In 
prevanting  and  reducing  violenca  and  vandalism  in  the 
schools.  \       .  \ 

0    NSRN  was  instituted  in  1979  in  response  to  growing  aware- 
ness at  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  a  problem  ^  v 
demanding, Imaediate  attention. 

o    NSRN 'ft  con^rlsed  of  a  national  center  and  four  regional 
^  centers.    Each  center  coordinates  training  and  technical 
assistance  on  an  area  wide  basis*  \  - 

o    NSRN  provides  nationwide  training  events,  technical  assis- 
tance (T/A),  and  Inforaatlon  dissemination,  ; 

0    The  goal  of  all  Network  activities  is  to  effect  prevention 
and  reduction  in  violence  and  vandalism  in  schools  and  to 
help  schools  become  safer,  more  positive  places  In  which 


o 

0 
0 


B. 


> 


Materials/ 


Sequance/ Activity  Description 


to  laara.    This  goal  will  be  achieved  when  people  in 
schools,  and  those  working  with  and  affecting  them,  intro* 
duce  policiei,  programs,  and  strategies  for  change*  This 
includes  workshop  participants,  the  schools  they  represent, 
and  the  agencies  and  institutions  in  those  school  com-,  • 
munitias  as  well  as  State  and  national  agencies  and 
govaraments* 

0  A  mechanism  for  achieving  this  goal  is  sharing  resources'^- 
disseminating  idetfs  and  solutions  that  are  being  tried  and 
are  working  in  schools  and  coimsantties  around  th^  country, 

-  This  process  is  constantly  evolving.    The  task  of 
identifying,  describing,  cataloging,  and  disseminating 
ideas  has  only  begun      .         '  '  - 

-  The  Network  works' by  learning  what  wn  work  and 
what  has  been  tried  by  everyone  involved,  including 

su.  ; 


1 


-    By  networking,  sharing' resources ,  trading  ideas, 
all  learns    and  all  come  that  much  closer  to^  a 
comnon  goal*  , 


C*      Workshop  Overview       ^  — 

The  trainer  should  review  the  workshop  goals,  objectives,  and 
^  agenda  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  first-day  program, 
times,  and  procedures.    Trainer  should  e^laii^e  following! 

0    Goals-"The  goaL  of  the  workshop  is  to  help  participants 
meet  the  challenge  of  schoor  violence  and  vandalism  by 
suggesting  successful  strategies  which  have  been  developed 
,  in  response  to  the  problem,'* 

0    gbjectives- -Through  this  workshop,  participants  will  be 
able  to-- 


Understand  the  range  and  depth  of  the  problem  of 
school  violence  and  vandalism 


Become  familiar  with  theory  and  basic  research 
on  the  linkage  between  hostile  factors  in  the  environ- 
ment and  incidents  of  misbehayior ,  disruption,  and 


crime 


*    Identify  areas  of  solution  identification 

-    Explori  literature,  audiovisual  materials,  and  other 
resources  for  strategizing  problem  identification  and 
solutions 


Sequenea/Aotivity  Desoription 


-  Develop  plans  for  earryover  of  wotkshop  laaralngs 
to  homa  situationi, 

«  This  workihop  consists  of  coursai,  aach  with  a  n™bar 
*        of  modules 

-  The  sequanclng  of  modules  during  tua  workihop  hai 
haan  arrangad  according  to  thair  mood,,  tone,  and  * 
subject  matter*    There  has  been  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  orovide  variety  and  relief  in  the  sequence. 

y         '        -~         \  \       ^  ^  ^         ^  ^  ^  ^ 

-  Soma  modules  ara  offered  in  concurrent  sessions. 
Teams  are  enAuraged  to  represent  their  home  situa- 
tions by  dividing  up  and  attending  both  modules 
offered  concurrently*    Others  should  choose  the 
modules  most  relevant  to  their  needs  and  interests* 

•  This  worksliop  is  evolutionary  in  format,    That  is, 
designers  and  tvainefc^  are  open  to  your  suggestioas 
for  better  ways  of  structuring  and  iaquencing  the 
sessions  in  the  workshop, 

-  On  the  third  day  of  the  workshop,  there  will  be  an 

'     "early 'dismissar-^-to-  acconmodate  the  natural  fatigue 
level  at  that  time  in  the.  workshops • 

Materials 

-  Each^  courie  has  a  Participant  Guide  which  includes 

^       an  outline /Of  the  course  content  (modula  by  module), 
materi41i  used,  background  readings ^  and  worksheets 
(if  applicable).    Participants  will  receive  each 
^    Giiida  during  the  first  module  iession  of  each  course* 

-  Audlovisuals  will  be  used  throughout^  including 
transparencies ,  videotapei ,  and  slide  shows. 

Strategies  . 

*  There  will  be  large  and  smail  group  sessions  as  well 
as  lectures , 

'Throughout,  participants  will  engage  in  activities 
including  discussion,  completion  of  worksheets  and 
checklists,  and,  most  importantly,  sharing  of  infor-  , 
mation  and  ideas  with  others. 


Materials/ 
Equipmdnt 


chart 
Marker 


Overhead 
pro j actor 

Screen 


Transparaney 
1,1,1 


ERLC 


Sequanca/Aotivity  Description 


D.  Ice*Breake^ 

Traiaar  will  ask  participants  to  pair  off  in  teams  of  two* 
Thay  should*  choose  a  person  they  do  not  know.    Teams  will 
be  asked  to  discuss  for  a  few  minute i  specific  infprmation 
about  themsalvas,  their  names j  work  situations,  goals  for 
y         attending  tha  workshops ,  and  anything  else  they  consider  ■ 
interesting  or  i^ortant. 

The  trainer  then  asks  each  team  member  to  report  to  the  large 
group  what  they  learned  about  the  other t    During  this  time 
the  goals  stated  are  listed  on  a  flip  chart  for  coi^ilation 
and  distribution  at  the  end  of  the  day* 

3.    Mlnilecture  Usitifa, Tyansparenciesi    The  Problem  (10  min*) 


maki 


Trainer  should  ma^e  the  following  points 
0  ,  The  pro 


_ilem  of  violence  and  vandal schools  has 
become  one  of  the  most  urgent  and,  difficult  challenges 
in  every  community/ 


0    Recent-  data  collected  nationwide  indicate  (in  both  public 
perceptionland  in  actuality)  that  incidents  of  violence^, 
and  vandalism  have  come  to  be  a  fact  of  life* 

Show  and  review  Transparency  1,1,1  and  make  the  points  below. 


A  lypical  Month 
r  for  Students 

232,000  Attacked 
112,000  Robbed 
2,400,000  Victims  of  Theft 


lis 


Sequence/Aatlvity  Description 


o    "Violent  Schools       Safe  Schools,"  the  study  report  to 
CoQgrasi,  waa  releasad  in  December  1977  by  the  National 
Inatituta  of  Education  of  the  U,S,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,    The  report  gives  these  ataggering 
f^gurea  to  deacribe  a  typical  month  for  atudents  nationwide! 

Each  month  282,000  student a  are  attacked 

-  Each  month  112,000  studenta  have  aomething  taken  from 
.  them  by  force,  weapona,  or  threats 

-  Eath  month  2^400,000  students  have  something,  uaually  \ 
worth  less  than  $10,  atolen  from  them, 

p    Victlne  of  abuse  and  criminal  behavior,  however,  are  not  ; 
limited  to  atudents.    The  Nil  study  also  reporta  that 

*    During  one  month  50  percent  of  the  teachera  questioned 
indicated  they  were  subjected  to  verbal  abuse  from 
students,.  '  . 

Show  and  review  transparency  1,1,2  and  make  the  points  below. 

A  lypical  Month  f or  Teadhers 

•  50%  verbally  abused  by  students 

f  125,M0  threatened  with  physical  harm 

•  6,000  robbed, 

•  5,200  attacked  (NEA  estimates  9,200) 

•  1,000  assaults  seriously  enough  to  require 
medial  attention 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


transparency 
1.1.3 


Q    Further  J  4ytins  a  typical  month  nationwidg  "  '  ..  /■ 

-    125,000  teachers  are  threateaad  with  physical  harm 

if 

«    6^000'  teachers^ have  something  taken  from  them  by 
force,  weapontf^.or  threa^ti 
/     .  i  '  .  =1  ■    =  . 

'  ^  -  SffZOO  teachers  are  attacked  Ceitiraates  by  the  Natioaal 
^  Education  Asiociation  (NEA)  are  higher-'9 ,200  per 

month) 

-      -    IjOOO  teachers  assaulted  ieriously  enough  to  require 
medical  attantion. 

Show  and  review  Transparency  1.1.3  and  make  the  points  below i 


A  IVpical  Month  for  Schools 

•  2^000  flres  s(it 

•  13,000  thefts  of  school  property 

•  24,000  reports  of  vandalism  ^ 

•  42,000  Mses  til  property  damage 


0    Regarding  incidenta  involving  loss  or  damage  to  school 
property,  the  NIE  report  states  that  during  a  typical 
month  nationwide  there  are*- 

-  2,000  fires  set 

-  13,000  thefts  of  school  property 
*  24,000  reports  of  vandalism, 

-  42,000  cases  of  property  damage* 


his 

Matsrials/ 
gqulpment 


Transparancy 
1.1,4 


Saquenee/Activi^  Description 


Nil  astimated  a  $200  million  annual  loss  due  to  unlawful 
activity  in. schools  natipawide.  ; 

Show  and  review  Transpafency  1,1»4  and  make  the  pointi  ^below. 


A  TypicQl  Year  of  Costs 

NiE  Safe  Schools  Study  estimates 
$200,000,000 

l^bor  for  repairs  and  replacement 
+  Alternate  bi^ildlngs  and  materials 
+  SMurl^  personnel  and  Hardware 
+  Insurance  premiums 
+  Indira  costs 


0    This  figure p  however,  only  reports  the  cost  of  materials 
for  repair  and  replacement^,  and  not  for  other  monetary 
costs  such  asi 

*  Labor  for  repairs 

*  The  use  of  alternate  buildings  and  materials  while 
repairs  are  being  .made  [ 

-    Security  personnel  and  hardware  to  prevent  repetition 

*  RiiiQi  insurance  premiums  , 

*  Indirect  costs,  such  as  higher  prices  for  replacementL 

o    Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  actual 
■     dollar  amount  could  easily  be  twice  or  three  times  higher 
than  the  one  reported,  - 

0    There  are,  however,  greater  and  more  serious  costs 

resulting  from  violence  and  vandalism.    These  are  not  ' 
easily  computed  in  dollar  amounts. 


EKLC 
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Materials/ 

iquipment 


Transparency 
1.1.5 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


Show  and  review  Transparency  1,1.5  and  make  the  points  belpw. 


ERIC 


Foar  in  Schools 

•  3,000,000  students  avoid  at  least  tliree 
places  in  scliool  ^ 

•  500,000  students  afraid  most  of  tlie  tl  me 

•  12%  of  tMchers  hibitate  to  confront 
misbehaving  students  bemuse  of  fear 


Q    NIE  rapsrti  that  aationwida  .  - 

-  Three  million  students  avoid  placas  sueh  as  restrooms 
and  hallways  in  school  baMUse  they  art  afraid 

*    five  hundred  thousand  students  are  afraid  in  school 
.   most  o|  the  time  .  *  ^ 

-  Twelve  parQent  of  the  teachers  quastionad  said  they 
hesitated  to  confront  misbehaving  studants  because  . 
they  fear  for  their  own  safety. 

o    The  affects  of  these  and  other  related  phenomana,  such  . 
as  physical  and  psychdloglcal  illnesses,  on  the  morale 
of  neobers  of  the  school  cooffliunity  cannot  be  quantified, 
Howevei^s  most  studies  indicate  that  current  costs  are 
/enoraous  and  that  those  projected  are  staggering, 

o    The  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  schools  demand 
imediate  attention  and  solutions*    But  at  the  same  time, 
,they  require  fuller  understanding  and  eKplanation  is 
required,    ^^at  is  the  extent  of  lawless  and  disruptive^ 
behavior  in  schools?    What  are  the  causes?    V^at  contributes 
to  less  violent,  less  fearful,  learning  environments?  How 
can  schooling  become  more  positive ^  productive  and  iuppor- 
tive  of  healthy  development  of  potential?  » 


IIS 
KM 


<1 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


©    This  workshop  is  an  attempt  to  answer  iome  of  these 
questioiis.    By  defining  the  problam  more  claarly  and 
by  outlining  lama  of  the  characteriitics  that  seem  to 
prevent  or  diminish  crime,  it  will  be  shown  bow  effective 
measures  can  be  taken  so  that  the  etvironment  for  learning 
is  significantly  improved* 

The  Solutions  (15  min.)  , 

The  trainer  should  introduce  the  sound  iynchronized  ilide  show  making 
the  following  points r 

0    The  show  overviewi  si^  areas  where  problem  of  violence  - 
and  vandalism  occur  in  the  schools, 

o    The  show  Highlights  solutions  in  a  format  which  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  workshop.    That  is,  the  courses, 
or  areas  of  concentration,  in  the  slide  show  are  those  of 
the  workshopi    Discipline,  Climate,  Security,  Environment, 
Intefperso^al  Relations,  and  the  Conuaunity  at  Large. 

h  ^  '  ^  ■  '  \       '  ^ 

Show  slide  show  ,  ,  = 
Participanti '  Experiences  (30  min,) 

.The  trainer  asks  participants  to  regroup  with  their  partner  from 
the  ice-breaker  and  team  . up  with  another  pair.    Participants  in 
groups  of  four  will  share  ior  IS  minutei  the  problems  and  the 
solutions  which  they  wrote  on  forms  during- registration* 

The  trainer  asks  group  spokMpersons  to  smmnarize  their  groups'  ^ 
problems-' and  solutions*  This  information" is  written  on  a  flip  . 
chart  and  will  be  compiled  and  distributed, at  the  day's  end*  , 

Wrap-up  (5  min,) 

The  trainer  should  do  the  following ^ 

o    Invite  further  questions  to  clarify  participant 
escpectations 

*?  ^  ^  - 

0    Recapitulate  the  session  as  having  given  participants  ^ 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  each  other  and  the  work^ 
shop  program 

o    Preview  the  next  session  .-^ 


Conclude  by  announcing  a  10  minute  break  and  the  time 
of  the  next  session. 


Course. 


1  -  Putting "it  Ail  together  and  Taking  "it  Home 


l.l  -  Intgodustory  Sasaiqn^ 


Worksheet  l-D. 


Participant 
Worksheet 


Probleais/Solutidns  Identified 


DlraetiQnsi      ^  On  this  side  of  the  page,  please  list  any  major  problems  ^ou  haye 

identified  as  critical  for  your  sohool  or  conmunity  ,tb  wori4  on  and 
'  ■  that  you  hope  to  aohieve  help  in  solving  during  this  workshop.  Prob- 

lems may  be  specifically  related  to;     1)  violence  and  vandalismi  - 
'  2)  sohool  seourity;     3) ; sohool  clinatei    4)  interpersonal  relations! 

.      '  \       '      5)  diaciplinei    f)  schoQl  .ehvirormient;    '7)  school-eonffliunity  relations 
and  cooperatiom  or  others;  #      >    .      „  . 

On  the  reverse  sidei  please  list  any  solution  ideas  or  strategies  in 
the  problem  areas  or  any  others  that  you  l^ve  f ound^elpful  in  pre- 
venting/reducing  schobl  violence  and  vandalism  and/creating  safer  . 
schools  whioh  are  more  positive  -places  for  learning. 


Problems 


\ 


ERICr 


0[j 


Course  'N  l  -  Putttin<?- It  All  Toqather  and  Taking  It  Home 
Module  1*1  *  IntgQductQry  Sagsion  V    '  ' 


Background 
Materials 


Background  up  112 


'  ,        ■  yiQlant  SghQQlS"5afe  Schools  Excerptg 

Tha  National  Institute  off  Iducation's  Violent  Schools^-iaf a  Schools  study  includes 

data  on  fagtori  asaociatad  with  school  violence  and  vandalism.    The  following  is 
excarpted"  from  the  study.              ^   ^                        -       _       '  .  _  * 


FACTORS  ^iOClATlD 
VIOLENCE  AND  VANDAySM 


WITH  SCHOOL, 


Statistical  amalysis  has  shown  that  22 
faetofi  are  consistently  assodatid  with  school 
violence  tnd  pfoparty  io^*  evtn  aftif  eftch  factor 
]$  wtightd  afainft  athtn*  TTit  10  faetort 
ais^ciatad^ith  violinct  arai 

1.  Tfie'crime  f ati  any  tht^pfesanct  of  ateence 
of  fifhtlnf  ganp  In  the  ichoolf*  atten^nca 
'  ^"la.  It  saams  .that  the  mora  crima  and 
violtnca  students  are  expoied  to  outside  of 
schooU  the  grtater  tha  violanea  In  the 
ichooU 


2^ 


Tha  pfoportion  of  students  who  are  mala* 
Slnee  maias  commit  moft  yiolant  off ensai 
than  famalas,  schoolj '  with  hifhaf 
pf gpQptior^  of  malii  have  mora  violanea. 

Tha  ^ada  lavai  in  secondary  school  and  the 
aga  of  tha  itudants.  Tha  lower  tha  grada 
level  and  the  younger  tha  students,  the 
mora  violenet  in  the  schooL  Possible 

raasohs    for    this    have    alffeady  Men 

disc^edT 


Tha  size  of  tha  ichooU  The  larger  the 
school,  the  greatar  tha  risk  of  violancej 
though  the  association  is  not  strong.   '     _  ' 

Thf  principal*!  firmne^  in  anforcing  rules 
and  the  amount  of  contfol  in  tha  cla^room* 
The  more  firmly  a  sohool  is  rmt  the  lowar 
the  incidence  of  violanee*  ^ 

Fairness  in  the  enforcement  of  rules*  TOa 
ibsence  of '  fairness,  aa  percaivad  by 
students*  saams  to  provoke  violance. 

TTie  iiii  of  classes  and  tha.  number  of 
differant  itudants  taught  by  a  teacher  in  a 
week*  Appafently  tha  implieation  is  not 
only  that  taachifs  havt  batter  control  over 
smalitf  classas,  but  that  more  continuous 
contact  wittf^Re  W^^e  itudents  helps 
raduci  violence* 

The  relevanca  of  academic  courses* 
Schools  wJ^ere  students  say  that  teachers 
are  net  "taachihf  me  what  I  want  to  learn" 


have  mora  violence,  StudenU  "turnad  off* 
by  school  seem  tp  cause  treuble, 

S.       The  imporUnca  of  grades  to  students*- 
.  Schools  wherr  students  strive -to  get  good 
grades  have  less  violence. 

10*      The  students'  feeUngs  of  con trpl  over  thtlr 
^  ^  liv^s^  Schools  in  which  studenti  feel  ,tha^ 
have  liMla  control  over  what  heppans  jfco^^: 
them  have  more  violence*  ' 

In  addition,  there  are  12  factors  consistently 
Msociatid  wiUi  ppoparty  losses  due  to  crirna  in 
schpols:  ^  i  *  /  ' 

1,  The  crime  fata  in  the  attendance  area. 

2,  'Residential    concentration    around  tha. 

schooL  The  schoors  proximity  to  students' 
homai  may  m^e  it  a  convenient  target  for 
*  vandalism*  ^  i 

3p       The  presence  of  inonstudent  vouth  around 
■  school*  cited  by  jprincipals  as  a  problem* 
Evidently,  they  incraase^jhe^schooj^s  risk  of 
proparty  loss.^.^M^:^. "  "  ^ 

A,  Fami^  intactness  and  family  discipline* 
^Schools  }iavinf  J  higher  proportions  of 
students  ^  from  j  families  in  which  both 
parents  are' presents  and  in  which  discipline 
Is  firm,  suffer Jlass  property  loss  due  te 
vahdaiism  and  other  offenses. 

I.  School  si^e.  In  larger  schools,  where  there 
is  mora  to  steal  or  destroy,  property  losses 
wiU  be  higher*  i  '        .  V 

6*       Hula  enforcement,  classroom  control,  and. 
nonclassfoom  s^aryision.     These  again 
indlcjite  that  tne^more  firmly  a  schpol  is 
'   rim,  the  fewer  "of fansas  it  has, 

?.  Coordination  ^twaan  faculty^;  and 
administration*  this  a  anbther  measure  of 
how  waU  the  school  is  TPun. 

8*  Hostile  and  authoritarian  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  teachers  toward  studanU.  As  a 
ras^nsfe  to  '  such  attitudas,  students 
app«*entiy  take  it» out  on  the  school* 


■    t     ■        ,  _  '■  ^ 

'9,-*   '  Siudiints/  valuinf  their  ttaehfri'  opimens  of 
thtm*    Schooli  in  wWeh  siudents  identify, 
with  their  ttaehars  have  le^  vandalism 

10.  The  manipuiation  of  as.  a 
*dUeipUnary  measuft*  This  praetiet  may  be 
seen  by  studtnts  as  arbitrary  and  unfair, 

,  with  the  reiuit  that  the  ichoal  afain  is  the 
victim*  ^ 

11.  The  Impartanee  of  ffadts  to  itudenU. 
■       Schools  wht re  itudenti  s^ivt  to  get  good 

.  grades  have  more  vartdalisn). 

12.  The  ImpQftaneo  of  leade^hip  itatis  to. 
students/  Sehobls  where  there  is  intenie 

;     competition  for  leade^hip  have  greater 
pf  op€rty  losses,  ^ 

\n  eonsidering  thiie  22  faetorSy  eertain 
themes  emerge,  ^  The  firit  ^  Is  that  while 
eomm  unity  and  other  background  Caotors  have  a 
substantia  influence  on  the  amouit,  of  violence, 
and  property  loss,  schools  are  by  no  means  the 
helpless  victims  of  their  circumstances,  ,  Many 
fahool  factors  seem  to  influence  the  amount  of 
arime  that  schools  experience,  A  .  sense  of 
htlple^ne^  about  .the "  situation  may  even 
cen tribute  to  the  problem  by  undercutting  the  , 
piDsitiye  steps  thiat  eould  be  taken.  , 

S€Coiid,  syitematic  discipline  arid  stronf 
coordination  ^tween  faculty  and .  administration, 
both  impof tarif  tactbis  in  schodl  ^vernance,  can 
have  a  substantial  effect  In  reducinf  a  school's 
problems.  ;  ^ 

Third*  -fairness  in  the  "administration  of 
discipline  and'  respect  for  students  .  Is  a  key 
element  in  effective  governwice.  ^  The  absence  of 
this  .characteristic  in  a  school  can  lead  to 
frustration  and  aggressive  behavior| by  studente. 

"    \       '  '  '  j 

Fourth,  while  size  ^d  ImpersonaMty  are . 
associated  with  school  vandalism  j  and-,  vioienee, 
impersonality  seems  to  be  the  mof^e  important  of 
the   two.  ^  IvideriUy,  ^the   closer   and  more 
continuoi^  the  -  personal  .  bonds  between  teachers 
and  students,  the.  lower  the  risks  of  violenee.  In 
the  Phase  in  C^e  Studio*  r^pondents  frequenlly  ^ 
mentioned  the  importance  of  periehai  contact* 
Not  only,  does  it  increase  a  te^her^s  influence  • 
with  students,  but  if  students  are  known  and  can 
be  Identified,  they  are  less  likely  to  commit 
violent  offenses.    Father,  close  personal  ties 
between  teachers  and  students  may  increase  the 
students*  commitment  to  and  Involvement  with 
the  school,    r  ' 

Fifth,  the  perceived  feleyance  of  academic 
courses  is  a  factor  in  ^the  amount  of  violence  a 
school  experiences,  ,  SlKth,'  the  discovery  that  / 


itrivinf  for  fpod  padfs  at  jchool  leeTi?  r<  ^ucv 
violtncf  while  Incre^inf  vaniialijm  dc«s 
that  violent  ichools  are  faced  with  the  difficuU 
'  Ghoice  of  tradinf  violence  for  vandalism,  Thffg. 
stem  to  be  two  syndrome^^ne  .for  violence  and 
ano^er-  for '  vandali5m-=-involvinf,  different  kinds 
of;  students.  .  In  particuiarly  :jfWlent  schools, 
students  are  likely  to\be  apatheBb  about  frades, 
to  tiave  given  up  oh  school,  and  to  feel  that  they 
have  little  control  over  their  llv^.  EmphasiEinf 
academic  achievement  '^  such  schools, cis  seen  in 
the  Phase  III  case  studies.  Is  part  of  the  process  of 
building  school  pride  and  student  commitment, 
bojh  of  V/hich  are  infredients  in  turninf  violent 
ich^ls  into  orderly  ones,  Many  "turned  off 
student  can  be  turned  on  again. 

The  vandalism  syndrome,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  more  likely  to  involve  students  who 
"  care. about  school,  but  who  are  losing  out  in  the 
competition  for  grades  and  leadership  positions,  or 
who  perceive  grades  as  being  unfairly  manipulated 
for  disciplinary  pitfpos^.  .  Denied  =  what  they 
consider  fair  and  adequate  reward  by  the  school,  v 
they  take  iggressive  aetion  against  it. 

^  ^  If  a  school  is  large  and  impersonal, 
discipline  lax  and  inconiistent,  the  r^es 
ambiguous  and  arbitrarily  or  unfairly  enforced, 
the  courses  irrelevant  and .  the  reward  system 
unfair,  the  tchool  lacks  a  rational  structure  of 
order  and   the   basi6  \  eleiments   necessary  to 

.  maintain  social  bon^,  both  among  students  and 
between  students  and  school*   In  the  absence  of 

'  these,  act!  of  violence  and  vandalism,  whether  for 
Immediate  gratification  or  rebe Uion,  are  likely  to 
be  common. 
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Violent  SchQQls--Sa£e  SGhoQls  fur-thar  outlines  aation  strategies  for  schooli  to  aid 
in  reducing  and  preventing  Seho^ol  violence  and  vandalism-  ■    ^         ;  - 


Impiigations  fop  Action 

This  study  was  deiigned  to  aid  CQngrt^  in  i^s 
*deilbefaM©ns  on  arimt  and  violtnei  in  ichools,  not 
to  fopmulate  a  Faderal  program  as  suoh.  yanee. 
wt  eohfine  ouritiyts  to  pdintinf  out  miaiuras\^ 
that  can  isifuily  undtPtak^n  by  looal  sehooi 
diitriets  and  sehooli.  Joma  of  ithtsa  aan  bt 
impltmantid  by  loeal  communitlei  thimielveSj 
without. fufthar  asiiptandef  othips  would  paquirt 
additional  nesourees*  The  Implioations  for  aetion 
art  orfinizad  wound  majpr  thamts  of  the  rt^rt. 

U  Wt  found  that  while  past  jnortasii  in  arimt  and 
violancf  have  laveiad  off,  thert  is  abundant., 
ividenet  of-A  problam  rsquifing  oonoirtad  aotibni 
In  many  reiptets  school  orima  apd  viofenci  item 
from  iourcts  QUtsidt  the  schooli  but  there  are 
steps  which  schools  and  school  districts  can  take 
to  reduce  such  problems^  ^  ,      '  ^ 

1.  Crime  m\6  disf uption  inv  schooli  shoiad  be 
f^oynized  as  a  slgmficant  pro^remf  and  the 
-problem  should  receive  tne  o^n  flttenElon 
.  arrd'Public  concern  it  deierves.  In  the  courie 
of;  the  stu^,  a  tendiney  to  Lmdt^tate  or 
minimize  the  .cKtent  of  the  pwblem  was 
sometimes  evident,  Propess  toward  solying 
a  problem  cannot  be.  m'ade  until  the  problem 
Itself  is  recognized*  ^ 


If  a  school  district  has  r erfson  to  think  that  Its 
schbois  may 


have  a  ierioui  problem  tie 


dimensioni  of  whidh  art  unclean  an 
assissmant  of  the  problem  is  in  order.  Some 
of" the  methods  and  instrumenti  developed  in 
tha^' course  of  thii  iwdy  ari  suitable  for,  such 
an  assessments  though  they  should  be;  used 
with  an/awareness  of  their  limitations*'  This 
ipproitdh  can  also  provide  detailed 
information  valuable  for  planning  purposes 
(Chapter  2)*^  ,  '  ^ 

If  crime  and  disniptibn  are  serious  problems 
_[h~ a  scheoi  or  school  district,  the  priority 
^van  to  The  issue  must  be  a  primary  one. 
This  may  require^ome  hard  decisions  about 
the  relative  value  of  other  desu*able  goals  and^ 
programss  althpufh  it  fa  is  clear  that 
educational  goali  cannot  be  achievtd  ia  an 
atmoiphtre  of  violence  and  disorder, 
Asiigning  a  high  priority  to  the  issue  also 
means  that  -  the '  district  administratipni 
backed  by  the  board  of  educition,  should  ^ 
provide  prominent*  active  support  for  efforts 
to  deal  with  thise  problems  (Chapter  S), 


4.  SchdQl  distficts  and  their  communitifg  gh-jyld., 
rgcoghizi  that  scnools  cart  do  a  frtaj  %gal  to 
reduce  arime  and  disrupt  ion  p  If  the  fteling 
t^at  nothing  can  oa  done  pervades  a  sehooi, 
nothinf  is  expected  or  demanded  of  students* 
faculty,  or  administrators.  Yet  we  found  that 
many  schools  have  jnanaged  to  control  and 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  and  diifuption 
thrbugh'  locally  developed  and  jnitiated 
programs  (Chaptef  5,  CaseStudies)**  7 

3,    While  cichoolj  can  and  should  do  a  great  deal 
to  fgduce  crime  and  dismption^  an  adequate 
program  to  deal  wTth  the  problam  requires 
the  consensust  Cooperation,  .  and  resouroei 
-which  can  come  onlv  thpous^h  local  olanninf 
-a^d^Coordihation  supplemented  bv  i  financial 
\     and^  technical  assistance,    Social  policy  is 
"dependent  on  a  measure  of  consensia  among 
those  groups  that  are  affected  by  and  have  an 
I  effect  on 'Social  problemst  "Such  consensus 
^  begins  with  the  identification  of  goals  t©  be 
sought  and  the  means  of  attaining  them*  In 
order  to  develop  an  .effective  program  to 
make  schools'  safe,  it  is  necassary  that 
'  if|ter^ted   partiW-j  in   the  commu^iltiei--; 
ineluding  partnt^social  agencies^,  the  police, 
the  courts,  and  others— join  t^ether  to  plan  ^ 
arid   impiemerit   such  ^  proframs.  Other 
f!riancial  resources  and  expertise  should  be 
Hijilable  .as  a  supplement  to,  but  hot  a 
iubstltute'  fdr,    local    policymakinf  ^and 
pianning*  ^ 

IL"  a  system  ol  governance  prpvidinf  afi 
equitable  itructure  of  order  charactepizei  schoo^ 
which  are  working  and  seems  to  differtntiate^safe 
ichools  from  Jhose  which  are  having  problems. 
Student  com nptment  to  the  school  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  safety  of  schools. 


1. 


Seriously/^  affected  ^schools    should  five 
Urn^lftr  #atientlon  to  the  esiaoushment  or 
egitimate     and-     eifective     governancl^  ^ 
/p^rams.    ^uoh  p^bgrams-  mvolve  at  least 
two  tmngsi  (1)  firm, ,  fair,  and  consistent 
^  disqipllnei  and  (2)  a  structure  of  incentives 
(such  as  grades  and  honors)  .which  adequately 
e  rewards   students  ,  for   their   efforts  and 
achievements   (CHapter   5,    Case  Studies)* 
Attention   should   be  fiven  lo  rewarding 
diverse  kuids;  of  accomplishments,  (including 
.  individual  improvement)  and  to  broadening 
the  availability  of  rewards, 

7,  Schools  and  their  oommunities^  should 
.  Ficofnizt^  that  the  Tele  of  thj  ormcipal  is 
Fmportant  to  th€  iuccesiZQf  af^V  jchool,  but 
IHaf"  it  IS  ihi  key  in  schools  whjch  .ari 
seriouihr  affected  by.  cri me,  and ^isruption'^ 
rChaptar  s,  Case  Studies).  Seriously  affected 
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sehbols  requirt  prmcipali  who  have  itponf 
leadarihip  and  idmlrujtrafive  abUiti^. 
RiCfuUmint  and  liiaetion  of  sueh.pflneipata 
Is.i^ential,  AtttntiiSn  should  be  givtn  to  the 
aartif  Ladderi'  for  ajiUtaiit  prinaipaU  and  to 
thetf  .  movement  tato  pruiaipaljhips. 
Specialised  trsinmf  of  pruiaipaJi  \b  djo 
n#eded  i^th  in  paduatf  sehoolj  and 
afterwarfb.  Apprentietihips  with  n*'liicife^ 
who  have  demoni^atid  iuoo^  in  leadership 
of  diff iqiUt  sehools  is  one  mettod  of  traming, 
Qlven  the  mmmX  qualities  rtqulrid  for  this 
job,  inotntiv^  ihoidd  b€ .  available  to '  keep 
talented  principali  in  the  s^hoola  Uiat  need 
th^m  most* 


8.  Communitlii  and  their  ighooi  district  should 
provide  ..The  riioui'oes  neee^ary  to  enable 
pFmciMi^  jn  ieriQugly  aneoted  jgRoois  to 

as  well  M  teaohafs.  Di  pf aot setter msj  tlys 
might  m^n  providinf  the  prindpal  with  the  ; 
assistanct  nec^^y  to"  take  oare  of  some  of 
the  routine  busine^  of  ichooi  adminiitrationy 
leaving  the  pr ineipal  free  to  ^nd  more  timf 
'  with  studints  and  teachers.  The  impo^^ianoe 
of  the  ppineipai  as  a  role  model  for  students'-^ 
was  evident  in  the  study,  Xeadinf  by 
e^mplet  puttinf  in  long  hotffs,  and  ^ing 
visible  and  avaEable  were  e^ential  aotivities* 
To  m^tain  this  posture  requires,  that 
pf tedpals  not  delegate  the  functions  of 
educationai  leadership  wid  maintenance  of 
dtoeipLine  to  others  in  order  to  oarry  out  the 
poutbe  administratiye  tasis  which  are  p^i  ot 
the  job* 

9.  ■   Teachers  and  other  school  personnel  require 

and  in^ervice^  training"  for  making 
icHools  i^^e*  While  tne  principal  seimi  to  be 
a  key  element  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  goverhanee  iystem  which  produces  a  iafe 
school,  the  teachers,  their  reJationi  with  the 
idninistrittion,  and  their  abiUtiei  in 
claisirQom  manag ement  .  are  also  of 
eoniiderable  impoptanee  (Chapter  S)*  Many 
teacher  report  that  ''we  weren*t  prepared  for 
this'*  when  they  relate  the  problems  they 
^  encounter  in  schools  which  have  ierioifi 
problems  with  crime  ,  and  dtsruption.  For 
teaehei^  in  ierio^ly  affected  schools,  ^ 
intensive  training  in  cla^room  management, 
perhaps  provided  in  the  summer,  can  be  an 
Important  means  jef  increasing  their  skiUs, 

10.  Communitiii  and  their  ighool  districts  ihoidd 
me?eaie  tne  nujnber^ of _ie_achers  in^chooli- 
^mon  art  ^vingjerious  proglemi  w^th_^glrDe 
and  CIS r up u on*  (tiiaroomi  art  the  safest 
pliCis  in'  scnoel,  a^d  smaller  olassei  ari 
asaeiated  with  decriased  incidence  of  crime 


an^. disruption  (Chaptirs  2,  3,  and  5)*  One 
response  for  a-  school  which  Is  having 
problems  is  to  Incrtasc  the  number  of 
teaeheri  per  pupil. 

U.  .ConjiderationXihould  be  fiveri  to  ways  of 
^reasin^Ttie  '^Der^naUzaTioni^jf  seaSndag 
schoob.  School  siie,  student  anenymityi  and 
alienation  seem  to  be,  factors  in  school  cfime 
(ChH|jter  5,  Case  Studies),  The  -  principal's 
acc^ibility  and  lower  student-teacher  ratios  \ 
shculd  help  "peri^onalize^  larger  schools,  \ 
Increasir^  the  amount  of  continuoi^  cla^ 
time  that  a  teacher  spends  with  a  given  poup 
cf  students  wouidi  ,  \  (1)  increase  personal 
contact  with  students;\(2)  in  junior  highs,  ease 
Uie  trar^ition  from  elementary  schools;  and 
(3)  reduce  traffic  in  the  haUs, 

12,  Seriously  affected  schools  should  provide 
mere  relevmt  Gourses  to  students*  especialiy 
tho^  who  are  alienated  and  "''turned  ofP  by 
schogU  The  perceived  iack~~of  relevance  is 
associated  with  apathy  and  violence  in 
Mhools  (Chapter  S)/  This  is  an  old  problem, 
but  not  m  Intractable  one,  _  Vclunt^ 
alternative  schools  and,. programs,  many  of 
which  have  a  good  track  record  with  such  ^ 
studentSi  should  be  considered  m  one  / 
approach, 

13,  Relationships  between  the  idministration 
^g^ac herl  a mo ng  teachers,  and  &e t w e en 
thy  school  ft^d  thelschool  system  are  jm^ 
^rt^t  In  jroducmf  safe  schdoto  and  in<oujd 
be  suppor uve~  in  dealing  with'  th€_  orogigrnT 
"Pewn  .the  line  suppoW  Tr^m"  the  ^ard^^f 
education  and  central  administration  Jo  the 
clasiroom  was  a  frequently  mentioned 
necessity  for  school  safety*  'Hie  support  of 
communities  and  parents  can  also  help, 
Witriin  the  school,  supportive  attitudes 
toward  students  can  help  to  contribute  to  a 
tchiol  ulima^i  *slUcK  ii",aKuj  yJi-I«.f'e 
uden|tification  with  the  school,  or  "school 
spirit,"  more  likely  to  develop  (Chapteri  i 
fp6  T  and  Case  Studies), 

I      .  -  ■_ 

llh  Security  measures  and  proaidures  can  be 
he^ful  in  reduci^  violence  and  property  loss  in 
^hoblj*  provided  they  are  not  used  as  a  substitute 
,  for  if fective  governance.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  leadership  and  student  commitment  to 
the  ^hbol,.  secg^lty  measures  can  become  Just  ■ 
another  chaUenf  e  to  youngsters  bent  on  itticking 
the  school  or  o^her  students*^ 

14,  /School  systgms  with  serious  prgblems  of 
^ Qie nee  o  va noaiis m  c a n  se n e n t  fro m  i rie 
hiring  gF^ddUiGnai  iacur ity  ptnidnneL  Thi' 
r ecr ui t 'an d  U'ai ni n^^  ju ^n el 
snoffd^rnpniJizi  interpirsona^^^^ 
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n-  .see^ity  funatlons.  SeeitfUy  pireannel 
~  se"  iiiaeuve"  Tn  radueinf  efime  and 
.  up t ion  in  scheols*  Sinc$  thay  often 
f^:!Ction  as  peacekaepers  and  .somatimas 
esunsalorst  thay  / should  ba  /reofuitad  and 
trainad  te  be  ^fiia  to  fulfiil  thasa  rolas 
proptfly  (Chapters  5  and/  7  and  'Caia 
'        Studiasl  '  ■  / 

13*  Sehooli  ax^ritneing  sari  qui/  problems  shot44 
flv^  spaeial ~a 1 1 e n t  ign^  to  jSu ry|T^n^_gM 
^inTg_  controi  m  afaai  such  as  haJUwayiT, 
ftlTrwalls,  and  aai'itafiasi  whera  viQiin^^ 

V 1      and  disruption  art  most/  iikely  to  start. 

'V      HiUways    aspaoiaUy    may    bt  stratape 
'  locaitions  In  troubled  schools  (Chaptar  2, 
Case  Studiii),  The  bettif  a  prindpai  is  able 
^  to  control  them^  !he  better  the  dhane^'  of 

.=__  _.pestorinf  order  to  the/schooU  The  mora 
adult  hall  monitors  avaiiabiej,tha  better  the 
ohaneei  of  cpntroiling  t:ha  halls*  ^ 

16.  Sehools  and  school  systami  should  move  to 
-rmpfova  feoordkeeping  and  reg^rting  of 
■??riQus  pr^oiams  to_  the  poiiea  and  other 
•  ^DPropriata  aganaies,  iNTany  sysfems  have 
■-jiuiraments  tor  the  reporting  of  InQidants* 
Dut  they  ^e  often  not  foUowed  (Chapter  1). 
Sohooi  di^triey  fabinf  sarioLa  problems  of 
vandalism^  and  violenaa  shoi^d  review  these 
-eauirem^nU  and^i^  having  done  so?  anforea 
\r^m^  It  may  be  helpful  to  consult  poliae  in 
r'lrrnulatint  gddaiines  for  when  they  should 
ind  should^fiot  be/caUad.  The  estabiishmant 


and  maintenanof  of  ricordkef pinf  iy3:o''ns 
and  the  developmsnt     riportrs:  . 
snould  be  underukan  yy  acnooi  ayitem- 
ansure     uniformity     of     reeording  and 
reporting. 

It,  Schools  and  sohooi  syitems  In  which  crime  is 
a"°probiem  "shouid  Qooxamate  tneir_^orts 
with  t ho je  o f  loo ai  cour tT  While  local 
courts  are  central  to  the  administration  of 
juvenile  justice*  the  schools  express  very 
little  confidence  in  them  {Chapter  6).  The 
schools  and  courts  should  work  together,  to 
plan  and  coordinate  their  activities^  with 
regard  to  juvenile  (and  school'^age  adult) 
.offenders,  ■ 


18,  Schools  and  school  syitems  should  select 
^  security  devices  withV  c^e  and  wRh 
rererenca  to^hair  spacial  neec*  There  ara^ 
^peat  number  of  such  devices  available, 
and  they  vaiy  in  utility  and  reliability* 
Principids'  responses  indicate  that  security 
devices  in  general  can  ba  effective,  but 
rchools  seeking  such  devices  and  systems 
should  also  seek  advice  on  which  ones  to 
a^uira  and  how  they  may  best  be  used 
(Chapter.  6,  T)*  Advice  from  schoor 
districts  which  have  used  them  can  be 

'  ^  helpful  (many  larfe  city  districts  have),  and 
information  on  their,  testing-  s^nd 
certification  is  available  from  variois 
sources  cited  in  Chapter  6, 
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Course          l  -  putting  It  All  -fogether  and  Taking  it  Home  BaCkgi"OUnd 

Mnriulft                -  IntrQduGtQr^/  Session   — .  ^.  MateflSlS 

H^f^kgrQunl  UP  1.1.3                                -  — _= — 

Evaluation  Description  and  prQcedure  Sheet 

The  National  School  Resource  Matwork  has  Gontract'ed  with  the  Svaluation/Policy 
Research  Asaociates,  Ltd,   (E/wm)  to  conduct  an  Qngoing  evaluation  of  the  Network's 
services  and  its  accomplishments,    Tha  purposa  of  this  evaluation  is  to  provide 
.  continuous  feedback  designed  to  improve  Network  services.    Since  the  evaluation  is  , 
responsible  for  determining  the  short  and  long  range  outcomes  of  Nef^rk  activities , 
it  requires  fehe  involvement  of  every  individual  participating  in  these  sessions. 

During  the  course  of  the  workshop  you  will  he  asked  to  complete  several  sHort 
questionnaires  which  will  allow  us  to  evaluate  the  training  programs-including  the 
■    focus >  the  materials,  the  trainers,  the  training  itself,  and  the  effects  of  the 
training/   These  questionnaires  represent  just  one  facet  of  a  much  larger  effort  to 
evaluate  the  operation  and  usefulness  of  the  Network,    A  sample  of  the  persons  at- 
tending the  core  training  workshops  will  be  contacted  at  a  later  date  (between  two 
and  six  months  ^,after  the  workshop)'  to  find  out  whether  their  a^ttendance  at  the 
training  has  actually  helped  them  in  adopting  new  or  better  strategies  for  prevent- 
ing and/or  reducing  school  violence  and/or  vandalism, 

We  would  like  yqu  to  help  us  by  providing  some  basic  information  about  yourself  and 
your  sdhooi  affiliation  and  by  conscientiously  completing  the  other  evaluation  ma- 
terials on  a  daily  basis,  '  ' 

^  Specific  forms  have  been  designed  to  receive  feedback  from  participants  on^  these ^ 
workshop  activities.    They  include  the  followingi 


1/      NSHN-E-04,1        Participant  Info] 

2.  NSRN-E-05,i     "  Participant  Daily  Evaliiation 

3.  NSRN-E-0.6,1       .Participant  Pinal  Simmary 

All  data  will  be  collected  by  S/PHA  staff  or  collectedX^y  Network  staff  and  sent 
immediately  to  E/PHA  at  the- close  of  the  training  session.-^    This  material  will  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key.     Your  anonymity  will  be  most  carefully  protected;  and  all 
informatidn  which  you  provide  will  be  held  in  strictest  cgnfMence/    No  infomation 
provided  by  any  individual  will  be  used  or  released  with  his/h^.  name  or  identifying 
information. 


'\   Procedures       "  ; ' 

\  —  —    ^       ■'  ,  ^  \   .        \  : 

Vhen  you  signed  in  this  morning, ^  you  were  randomly  handed  a  card  with  a  confidential 
"respondeiit  code  ni^ber"  on  it.    This  "respondent  code  nun^er"  should  be  placed  on 
each  participant  evaluation  form  completed  by  you.    The  use  of  this  code  number  will 
ensure  the  confidentiality  of  your  responses. 


Record  your  number  on  this  sheet  in  the  space. provided  below  tor  reference 
througtout  the  workshop. 

Respondent  Code  Number   ^  ' 

J/PRA  nerds  to  toow  the  identity  of  eaoh  respondent  for  followup  contacts.  There- 
fore, we  revest  that  you  print  your  name  on  the  card  with  your  number  on  It  and 
return  it  to  the  workshop  participant  who  volunteefs  to  collect  these  cards  and 
mail  them  Erectly  to  E/f ItA  at  the  end  of  the  session.    He  or  she  will  keep  the 
cards  until  the  end  of  the  session  in  case  ^u  forget  yoi^  number, 

ht  this  time,  you  should  complete  the  Farticipant  Information  form.    You  will  notice 
that  we  have  requested  information  about  you  (items  under  number  4)  that  you  are  not 
required  to  provide*    However,  the  availability  of  this  data  would  enhance  the  eval- 
uation o^  this  project,  and  we  would  appreciate  your  volunteering  this  infOEmation 
about  yourself.    Please  return  this  form  to  the  "data  collection  box"  located  next 
to  the  sign-in  sheet  before  you  pick  up  your  lunch. 

For  the  remaining  days  of  this  workshop,  you  will  be  completing  the  Participant 
Daily  Evaluation  at  this  same  ti^.    Yot  will  be  given  your^  first  fom  now.  Please 
use  this  instrument  to  evaluate  each  session  you  attend.    The  first  session  for 
today' will  coranence  imediately  after  lunch,  ,  Please  complete  each  item  and  be  op.en- 
and  candid  with  your  response,    you  will  return  this  material  to  the  "data  collec- 
tion box"  just  before  lunch  tomorrow.    You  will  be  given  your  fonn  for  the  next  day 
at  that  time.  ^  .  ^ 

k  Participant  final  Summary  form  will  be  distributed  to  you  for  completion  after 
the  last  session  on  Friday,    These  foms  will.be  coilegted  by  the  trainer  who  pro- 
vides the  last  session. 

Your  participation  in  this  evaluation  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  project. 
It  will  help  us  to  improve  future  workshops  and  identify  workshop  activities  that 
are  most  beneficial  for  participants.    If  you  have  any  guest iqns  alsout  any  aspect 
of  this  evaluation  or'  suggestions  for = improving         instruments,  you  may  consult 
with  the  person  coordinating  the  workshop,  or  you  may  contact i 

'  Dr,  Janice  Ii,  Ereth,  Project  Director 

Evaluation/Policy  Research  Associates,  Ltd, 
Suite  1010 

735  West  Wisconsin  Avenue 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin    53233  '  ^ 

(414)  278-0175 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  assistance* 


S/PRA  NSRN-E-01. 1 
Revised  10-31-79 
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■(^fHir^ft-   gutting  It  Ml  Together  and  Taking  It  Homa  .   laCkgrOUnd 

ft/j^f^jlli^    1.1  intgoduetagy  Sasiion  ]  ■   .     '    '  •  ■   '  Mflt©fialS 

iaakground  hp   i  .i.\. — _  — —  — —  


gafe  School  Factors 


Th-  iubi.dt  q2  school  vioUM*^Wd  vandaliin  has  r.c.ivad  incraasing  atten- 
tion in  recent  VMrs .    Sarhaps  the  most  comprahansiva  treattient  of  the  issue 
to  Lte  C  found  in  vini.nt  lohools-S...  Schools.  ^af a  School  Stug^ 

conducted  by  the  National.  Inititutlon  of  Education  (NIE)  in  is/j.  ™« 
vol^e  rapott  of  the  NIE  study  combines  vast  amounts  of  statistical  a^ta  with 
^onSLe  and  praotical  ^commendations  for  dealing  with  ^  .^'f^^^^^ 
NTS  recort    often  callad  the  Safa  School  Study,  allows  meaningful  comparison 
SLMfcommon  inceptions  of  tte  problam  of  school  violence  and  vandalism  and 
tofaJtual  situitioh  in  tha  schools.    Kowevar,  tha  study  also  shows  the 
difficulty  of  con^iling  data  on  a  national  laval. 

AS  one  begins  "a  review  of  tiie  data,  two  factors  emerge  that  seriously  affect 
tnter^r^tltion  of  the  incidence  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools, 
me  Srst  is  the  problem  of  definitions.    What  precisely  is  violence,  or 
^LfS,    for  e?aLle,  is  intimdation  or  verbal  abuse  to  ba  * 


vandalism?    For  exan^le,  is  intimaacion  or  ""'""t^^r  a^aon^    ThsStP  '  Acts 
violent  act?    And  what  should  be  considered  vandalism?    Arson?  J^eCt  A- 
of  destruction  committed  without  malicious  intent?    A  second  complicating 
factor^  Sfd^S^rances  among  the  schools  studied.    Tha  inevitable  uniquene.s 

itlo^rie  wroS  to  conclude  that  the  urban  school  is  less  prone  to 
.  tha  profalems , 

of  crime  and  violence  in  their  neighborhoods.    Schools  are  deep..,  f^^^^"  °^ 
gLar"  conditions  in  society  and  by  specific  ^^/l^^^'S^' 
However,  the  Study  indicates  that  schools  do  not  merely  reflect  ^ne  crime 
ratasa^d  patt;5^  of  their  conmiunities.  .Instead,  schools  m  urban  areas 
tS  trbe^less  violent  that  their  i^ediate  surroundings,  while  suburban. 

3S00L  are  °^-"f f-^^  «tf  KeSthSfifr-SS^  which 

^  bHullJ  inS  .SodlrS  oS"*rmrSt-^i^ly  res^nded  to  with  general- 
Stlons  2oL™^e"  or  "setting."    Sii^le  e^lanations  that  ^^-^^ 
SI  vandalism  inllhools  with  what  is  perceived  tio  b%^^|"^Scal,f  reflect 
tendencies  don't  work.    Second,  because  schools  do  ^  automatically  reflect 
violence  pattLL  In  co^i^  i.  evident  that  ^-f"'' "|=;,SLe 

a^fstrltors^have  considerable  impact  on  prevention  and  reduction  of  violanc. 

and  vandalism  in  their  schools. 
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Th.  Saf.  School  Study,  cha^aeterizes  two  kinds  of  sacondary  school,-  one  with 
LittlB  violance,  the'.other  with  little  property  loss. 

Student  violance  is  Lower  in  Schoola: 

1.  TOiose  &ttandan«  areas  hav.  low  crime  rates  and  £aw  fighting  gangs 

2 .  mat  have  a  smaller  percantage  of  male  atudents 

3.  'Hiat  aee  coinposed  of  higher  grade  lavels  „ 

4.  that  are  small 

S      Where  students  rate  .classrooms  as  Well  diacipUned,  wh.re  rules  are 
strictly  enforced,  aM  where  the  principal  ,is  considered  steict 


6. 
7. 

8, 


Where  studeflta  consider  school  discipline  as  being  fairly  atoinistered 

Where  there  are  fewer  students  in- each  class  and  where  t.aeheri  teaoh 
fewer  different  students  each  week 

Where  students  say  toat  class.*  teach  th^  what  they  want  to  learn 

,     9.    Whose  students  consider  grades  i^rtant  and  plan  to  go  to  college 

10     Whose  students  believe  they  can  influMce  what  happens  in  their  lives 
S^SeireSSts,  rather  than  feeling  that  things  h^en  to  them  wh.^ 
they  cannot  control. 

Property  Loss  is  Lower  In  Schoqlsi 

1.  Whose  attendance  areas. have  low  crime,  rates 

2 .  Where  fewer  students  live  close  to  the  school  . . 

3.  Which  do  not  have  many  nonstudents  on  cai^us  during  the  day 

4 .  miere  f milies  support  school  disciplinary  ^licies 

5 .  That  are  small 

.      6.    Whose  students  .a^  «iAt  classrooms         ^^^l.  f  ^^^*f ' 

strictly  enforced,  and  where  teachers  say  they  spend  more  time  m 
nonclassroom  supeirvision 

■  7.    Where-  teachers  say  that  the  principal  works  cooperatively  with  them 
and  is  fair  and  informal  in  dealing  witii  staff 

.    8.    In  which,  teachers  do  not  e^reis  hostile  and  authoritarian  attitudes 
toward  students  a 

•9.    Whose  students  value  t^ir  teachers'  opinion  of  them 
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10. 


12, 


Wh«e  teaehare  da  not  lower  students g«d«  for  disciplinary  reasons 

Whose ■ students  do  not  conBidar.  giadas  important  and  do  not  plan  to 
go  to  GOllage  ■ 

Mhose  student,  do  not  consid«r  being  sshool  leadsrs  important  par- 
Bonal  goals.  - 


"safe  school"  Has  a  sy.t^  of  ai^cipUna ,  that  j^/-J^^J„tTt"d:"r=oSd«  • 

thHiLrtanc. "of  .oadamics  and  »1U  «=rk  toward  »=h«va».nt     students  al.o 

S^^^hSH  t^e  aSiSi^t^^tion'is -active  and  visible  in  prcotin,  an 

attnosphers  of  fiairness,  cooperation,  and  relavance.  , 


Cours# . 

Module, 


I  -  PuttiQi  It  All  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 
1,2  -Introduction  to  Planningi  Awareness 


Module 
Synopsis 


Purpose 

This  module  im  the  first  in  a  five-module  sequence  which  aims  to  encourage  and 
assist  local  schools  and 'communities  to  develop  and  implement  new  programs  to 
prevent  or  control  school  violence  and  vandalism.    Stage  1,  Building  Awareness, 
emphasizes  the  needs  to  get  people  involved  in  planning  by  building  relation- 
ships with  persons  concerned  about  school  vandalism  and  violence j  to  identify 
problems  by  getting  acquainted  with  those  paople  dnd  their  perceptidns  of  the 
problems,  and  to  collect  data  by  learning  more  about  the  school  and  the  com* 
rdunity  so  the  problems  may  be  better  understood,  - 


Objeetives 

Jparticipants  will  be  able  Ito** 

1.  Identify  three  steps  in  building  awareness 

2.  Identify  three  purposei  of  kickoff  meetings, 
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T&rget  Audiences/Breakouts 

The  core  module  is  appropriate  for  all  participants  and  should  be  attended 
by  all.  Flve-to*si3c  person  breakout  groups  will  be  formed,  and  membership 
should  rimain  constant  throughout  the  planning  sessions* 


MS 


Course    1  -  Putting  It  All  Together  aad  Taking  It  Home 
1.2  -  Introduction  to  Planning;  Awarenass 

Module  — _ — __ — _____ — 


lodula 
Synopsis 
(continued) 


Media/Equipment 


Overhead  projector 
Screen 
Flipchart 
Markers 


Matfrials 


Transpareftcies 

1.2,1 

Reduca^Prevent 

1,2.2 

imprsve  ,   .  . 

1.2,3 

Result  of  Training  .   -  . 

1,2.4 

In  the  Planning  Course  , 

1.2,5 

Plaming 

1,2.6 

Planning^^A  Systemi  Model 

1.2,7 

Planning  Sequence 

1,2,8 

Program  Ideas  for  .   .  . 

1.2,9 

Building  Awareness 

1,2.10 

Readiness 

1.2.11^ 

Klckoff  Meeting  ,  ,  ,^ 

Partieipaat 

Worksheets 

1.2.1  Building  Relationships 

1.2.2  Assessing  the  Problem 


Trainer/Participant  Background  Material    *  ' 
1.2.1         Overview  of  Planning  Steps 


Vandalism 
Serious  Crime 
Classrodm  Disruption 
Fear 

Suspensions  and  Expulsions 
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impi^O^G  Die 

Climate  for  Laarning 
Safety  of  Students  and  3taff 
Sohool-Community  Cooperation 


J' 


\ 


Result  of  i^aining  ... 

m  pevelop  and  implement  new  programs  to 
prevent  or  control  school  violence  and 
vandalism 


\ 


■\ 
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in  the  Planning  Course 
®  Review  a  Planning  Process 


\ 


#  Integrate. and  apply  your  learnings  from 
other  courses 

®  Be  ready  to  initiate  action  baclc  hpme 


r 


Planning 
Who 


What 

9 
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Planning  includes  estabiishing  intended 
outcomes  and  designing  programs 
using  available  resources. 

In  the  planning  sessions  Which  will 
occur  duringlhe  next  four  days,  you  will 

begin  working  on  your  own  ideas  for 

planning. 


Planning  Sequenop 


Building  ^rareness 
Deciding  Wliat  TO  bb 
Deciding  How  Tb|  Do  It 
Evaluating 


t      'TaMng  It  Home 


33 


Prograni  Ideas  for . . . 

Disciplina 
School  Climate 
Interpersonal  Relation^ 
Security 
Environment 

Community  as  a  Resource 


70 


1 


Building  Awareness 

•  Building  Relatiohships 

•  Qetting  Acquainted  with  People  Problems 

•  Learning  More  About  the  School  and 
Community 


J       I  A 
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Readiness 

1.  School  Community  Cooperation 

2.  Organized  Problem-Solving  Groups 

3.  Needs  Assessment  Data 

4.  Commitment 

9 

o 
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Kick-off  Meeting 
Social  Interaction 

Developing  some  common  understanding 
of  the  problems 

Planning  to  collect  Information  that  will 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems 


C^tlfsa  1  ^  Putting  It  All  Togetheg  and  Taking  It  Home  AQSndS 
Modtlla    '  1.2-      IntroduetlQn  tQ  Planningj  .^waraneas  fey  MGdillG 

Totfll  Tlm^       -1  hoiAg  and  20  minutei  ,  .  ^ 


This  module  presents  an  overview  of  tha  planning  prases s>  and  allows  participants  to 
work  th^Qugh  Staga  1  in  the  prQcsss,  Building  Awareness. 


In_t  r  o  dug  t  ion 

The  naad  fdr  local  schools  and  eofranunities  to  plan  mnd  implemant  ' 
new  programs  to  reduQa  and  prevent  school  vandalism  is  emphasized, 

A.  Review  of  the  Network's  Goals 

B.  Our  'Appgoaoh  to  Planning 


2*      Overviaw  of  planning  r 

Stage  1  of  tha  planning  process ^  iuilding  Awarenass/  is  presented. 

A/     WHO  Plans  iuch  Programs? 

a.      WHY.  Plan  at  All? 

C.       HOW  Do  Wa  Plan? 

p,      WHAT  Is  Planned?  "  \) 

3 .  Overview  of  Building  Awareness  ^ 

Necassary  steps  in  building  awareness  are  outlined.    School-  ' 
community  relations,-  organised' problem-solving  groups /  needs 
assessment  or  other  data,  and  commitment  art  introduced, 

A*      Stage  1  "Building  Awareness 

B,      Raadiness  ' 

4.  Steps  'to  Building  Awareness 

Participants  explore  ways  to  'get  'people  involved  in  planning,  iden- 
tify sroblaroS;  and  collect  data-in  order  to  understand  problems. 


IRS 


10  min. 


10  mini. 


5  min* 


3  5  mm* 


Course   ^  ^  Putting  It  All  Together,  and  Taking  It  Home 


Module. 


1,2  ^  Introduction  to  Planning r  Awareness 


Petaileci 
Walk-Through 


Materiais/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Overhead 
^  projector 
Screen 

Transparency 
1.2.1 


1.    Mlnilecture  Using  Transparencies r    lntrodu'ctlo^  (10  min.) 
A,      Review  of  the  Network's  Goals 

Show  Transparency  1.2.1  and  make  the  points  below: 

m     ■  ■ 


Beduco — Prevent 

•  \^ndansm 

•  Serious  Crime 

•  Cfassroom  Disruption 

•  Fear 

•  Suspensions  and  Expulsions 


The  National  School  Resource  Network  has  been 
created  to  assist  In  the  reduction  ^nd  prevention 

Of" 

Serious  crime  in  the  schools 

^    Classroom  disruption  that  causas  inter-  ^ 
ference  with  the  education  process 

-    Fear  on  the  part  of^itudents,  teachers, 
and  others  of  being  harmed  or  losing  ^ 
r propel 


The  numbers  o£  suspensions  and  expul- 
iions  from  schools. 


Sequance/Aotivity  Description 

Show  TranspareQcy  1.2.2  and  make  the  points  below. 


improve  m , , 

9  Climate  for  Learning 

•  Safe^  of  Students  and  Staff 

•  School-Community  Cooperation 


o    In  order  to  raach  our  goals,  we  will  strive  to 
assist  schools  to  implameat  programs  to^^ 

-  Create  a  poiitive  school  climate  for  teaching 
and  learning  ^ 

-  Make  schools  safer,  more  productive  places 
to  learn  and  teach  " 

-  Build  bridges  between  schools  and  communities 
^  so  that  conmion  concerns  can  be  addressed  in 

concert. 

o    A  variety  of  programs  may  be  developed  by 
schools  to  reduce  or  prevent  school  violence 
and  vandalism.    The  program  may  be  small—one 
or  two  teachers  working  with  their  students. 
The  program  may  encompass  an  entire  cotmunity 
and  involve  hundreds  .of  people.    One  thing  is 
certain:    programs  will  get  underway  only  when 
people  df  cide  to  act  . 

Show  Transparency  1,2,3  and  make  the  pQlnts  below.  . 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transpareacy 
1.2.4 


Sequenee/Aefivity  Description 


Result  of  Training  . . . 

Deveiop  and  Implement  new  programs  to 
prevent  or  control  scliool  violence  and 
vandalism 
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o    The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  encourage  and 
aasipt  local  schools  and  coMunitjLes  to  davelop  and 
ifflplemant  new  pifogrami  to  prevent  or  control  ichool 
violence  and  vandalism. 

o    As  participants  in  this  training,  you  are  the 

links  to  your  schools  and  neighborhoods  back  home. 
You  are  the  pna  who  can  begin  to  make  things  happen. 

0    But  we  all  know  that  naw  programs  doii't  ipring  up 
ovarnight*    Ragardless  of  the  siza  of  the  program, 
the  program  will  take  planning.    You  may  plan  an 
independent  project  on  your  own,  or  your  school 
and  neighborhood  may  plan  a  comprehansive  program. 
Planning  is  plannin|  whather  it  occurs  individually 
or  among  large  groups. 

B.      Our  Approach  to  Planning 

Trainer  should  make  tha  following  points t  ^ 
*  ^ 

o    Because  program  development  and  implementation 
require  planning, you  will/be  involved  in  a  series^ 
of  activities  that  will  help  you , cantribute  ideas 
'to  planners  back  home.  /        .  . 

Show  Transparency  1,2.4  and  make  the  points  „below. 


lis 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


S@quene6/Activity  Description 


In  the  pranning  Course  . .  ■ 

•  Review  a  Pianning  Process 

•  Integrate  and  apply:  your  learnings  from 
other  courses 

m  Be  rmdy  to  Initiate  artion  back  home 


Q    The  pu^osa  of  the  planning  courie  is  to  provide  you  with. 
Ian.  opportunity  to^^  '  ^ 

Reyiew^  a  planning  pro ceBS 

-  Integrate  and  apply  your''  learnings  f  roni  other  courses 

-  Be  ready  to  initiate  action  back  home* 

0    These  objectivei  are  flexible.    You  will  pursue  tham  in 
niafiner  that  is  appropriate  to  your  role  and^o  any  specific 
aisignments  you  have  for  youra^lf  while  you  are  here. 

0    Som4  of -the  eKerci4es  in  which  we  are  tnvolved  during 
this  course  will  require  some  written  planning,  Some, 
of  those  foMi  will  be  collected,  copied ^  and  returned 
to  you.    They  Will  be  reyiewed  by  the  Network Vs  technical 
aailstance  staff  to  begin  to  asseii  the  kinds  of  support 
serviceJvyour  schools  may  be  requesting*    These  materials 
will  ha  treated  confidentially  by  regional  staff, 

'  0    Durlrig  these  sessions,  which  we  call  VPutting  It  All 

Together  and  Taking  It  Home, you  are  asked  to  work  with 
others  who  are  here  from  your  lopal  sites.    If  you  are  the 
only  representative  from  your  site,  you  will,  nevertheless, 
find  it  helpful  to  work  with  other  "singles,'*  These 
sessions  will  be  called  PLANNING,  and  they  should  be 
viewed  by  you  as  a  critiaal  part  of  your  participation  in  ^ 
this  program,  \  J. 


/       Sequence/Activity  Description 


Minile^cture  Using  Tpaosparencies^  Overview  of  Planning  (10  min.) 
Show  TrtQSparency  1,2*5  and  make  th6  point  below. 


Planning 
Who 


How 
What 


0  To  start,  let*s  take  a'loQ^k  at  the  basics  of  planning 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  school  violence  and 
vandalism,  ^  - 

WHO  Plans  Such  Frograms? 

0    All  of  us  h^re  are  involved  in  such  planning^  and  we  all 
must  be  responsible  for  involving  others  in  planning, 

0    Planning  is  most  effective  when  it , includes  those  persons 
'—  directly  affected  by  the  outcomes  of  the  plans.  Therefore 
we  involve' teachers^  administrators,  students,  parents, 
and  community  members  #  ^  . 

0    In  this  plaming  session,  we  will  ask  you  to  identify  who 
in  your  co^unity  and  school  could  be  involved  in  planning^ 
and  ifflplem'ehtation  of  ideas*         — ^ 


Materiais/ 
iquipmdnt 


"Sequence/ Activify  Description ' 


B.*    V«Y  Plan  at  All?     v  .  / 

'       '  ^     ' ' '  ...  /'  •  ■  ^  '  .  ■ 

Trainer  should  prowide  fiQ  fxample  ^o.f  why  we  need-^laimlngyand 
make  the  points  tielow.  ^ 


AN  EXAOTLE  OF 
FAILURE  TO  PtAN 


la? a  later  raoduie  of  the ^curriculum  wevwill 
be  stresiing  the  importance  "of  achia^^g 
natural  iu^eillaace-*the  ability  td  see, 
what  is^  gding  on,    A  high  a'chool.  in.jFlorida 
found  that  students  *were  fearful  o&^^c'ettain 
corridors  in  the  biiildirfgj  corridd'ri  along 
which  certain^  bulltes  would  lu^  to  extort 
money  or  food.    The  ^'school  came  dp;^with  a 
good  idea' to  i^tqye  ^surveillance  of  the 
corridori^^intetior  windows  ^in  the  tlaii- 
roomsr;    But'  they  failed  to  plan  adequately 
in  terms  of  cost*    The  windows  cost  more 
than  anticipated J  and  only  one  corridor 
could  be  completed.    The  bullies  |  thiis 
shifted  their  efforts  to  the  remaining 


corridorS'^and  the  net  reduction i in 


extor^ 


tion  and  fear  was  minisnal.  ^Morepyer,  some 
of  the  teachers  on  the  one  corridor  com--  * 
pleted  foifittd  their  wall  space  too'  severely 
'  conatk^ained  and  began^pasting  student 
displays  over*  the^  windows ,         "  \  ^ 

We  plan  because  our  resources  are  limited,  and 
we  need  to  be  careful  to^  use  those i resources 
efficiently'  and  effectively  to^solyai  problems 
and  meet^ou^  needs. 


Also,  plannihg  is!a  proceis  that  hej,ps  Ui 
about  ourselves  and  others  and  t^o  b|e^more 
tiye  and  informed  in  our  decisionmaking 


rairn 
sensi^. 


IIOW  Do  We  Plas? 


Finally,  we  ask  the,  question,  hdw  do  we^tani^.^__ 
Fortunately,'  there  ara^ planning  strategies  avail- 
able to  us.    We  will^^use  one  of  those  strategies, 
based  on  a  .syitems  model.      .  * 
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lyiaterialsA 
iqulprhent 


Sequenee/Activity  Description 


Transparency 
1.2.6 


Show  Transparency  1*2.6  and  make  ^the  points  below. 


Plannirig-- A  Systems  Modef 

Planning  includes  establishing  Intended 
butcomes  and  designing  programs 
using  available  resources. 

In  the  planning  sessions  ^i/hich  will 
occur  during  the  next  four  days,  you  will 
begin  working  on  your  own  ideas  for 
planning. 


0    Planning  includes  establishing  intended  outcomes  and 
designing  pTOgraaa  using  available  resources,  s 


,4  days,  you  will  begin  working  on  your  own  ideas  for 


planning. 


Transparency 
1.2.7 


Planning  Sequence 
•puiUngnAIITpgether' 


•  Building  Awareness 

•  Deciding  What  To  Do 

•  Deciding  Hpj/y  To  Do  It 

•  Evaluating 


"Taking  It  Home 


I\^ateriais/! 
iquipment' 


Background 

Haterial 

1.2.1 


Transparency 
1.2.8 


o    YoujWill  be  engaged  in  the  following  sequence  of  modules: 

^       -    Building  Awarenesi --a  learning  and  getting  acquainted 
stage 

-  Deciding  What  To  Do— a  direction-setting  stage 

-  Deciding  How  To  Do  It — in  which  itrategies  are  set 

■  / 

*    Evaluation--a  monitoring  and  review  stage 

-  Taking  It  Home--a  stage  requiring  application  to  the 
''  back  home  setting* 

Refer  participants  to  Background  Material  1.2.1,  Overview  of  Planning 
Steps j  and  make  the  following  point i 

o    The  stages  of  planning  can  be  further  defined  as  steps  in 
the  plannin|  process- (review  process) , 

D.      ^T  Is  Planned? 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  pointSJ 

0  Programs  are  deslgijed  to  respond  to  specific  needs  and 
problems,  . 

o    Each  of  you  represents  a  unique  school  and  community** 
with  specific  problems .    Each  of  you  will  need  to  identify 
program  ideas  that^are  tailored  to  those  distinctive 
characteristics, 

o    It  is  our  purpose  this  week  to  share  a  nmnber  of 
program  ideas  so  you  can  pick  and  choose  from  among 

1  them  to  meet  your  needs.    The  ideas  are  organized 
around  the  six  course  topics. 

Show  Transparency  1,2,8  and  make  the  point  below. 


lis 


Matarials/ 

Equipment 


Transparency 
1.2.9 


\ 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


erIc 


Program  Ideas  for . . . 


•  Discipline 

f  School  Climatii 

9  Interpersonal  iRelatlons 

«  Security  / 

«  Environment 


9  Community  as  a  Resource  \ 


0    The  Ideai  you  take  from  theie  coursas^  ate  the 
ideas  you  will  .use;  and  test  ii  you  complete  the 
plaiming  sequenca*  1 

]  ! 

/  """"  !. 

Minllecture  Using  Transparaacies i  Overview  of  Building  Awareneii 
(5  min* )  j 

A.      Stage  1-^luilding  Awareness  i 

^       "  "l      ■  ~  ~         '  '  \ 

Show  Transparency  1.2.9  and  make  the  points,  b^low. 


Building  Awareness 

•  Buildihg  Relationships 

#  Getting  Acquainted  with  People  Problems 

«  Learning  More  About  the  School  and 
Community 


51 

i! 

ill 

83. 


Matarials/ 
Equipment 


Traniparancy 
1.2.10 


EKLC 


Sequence/^ctivity  Description 


0    The  first  stage  in  planiiing  is  buirding  awareneis. 

Plaimars  need  to  know  what  the  problems  are  and  who  is 
interested  in  solving  them.    They  need  to  learn  as  much 
about  the  problems  as  possible* 

'  0    Building  awareness  is  comprised  of  three  steps t 

-  Getting  people  involved  in  planning  by  building 
relationships  with  persons  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  school  violence  and  vandalism 

-  Identifying  problems  by  getting  acquainted  with  these* 
people  and  their  perceptions  of  the  problems 

-  Collecting  data  by  learning  more  about  the  school  and 
conmunity  so  that  problems  can  be  better  understood 
by  everyone. 

o    This  is  a  critical  stage  in  planning  because  it  is  during 
this  stage  that  people  m#ke  conunitments  to  becQrae  involved. 

0    Also  J  it  is  the  stage  during  which  you  collect  information 
about  the  problem  and  develop  a  thorough  imderstanding  of 

it.  '  ] 

Readiness 

Show  Transparency  1.2.10  and  make  the  points  below. 


Readiness 

1.  School  Community  Cooperation 

2.  Organised  Problem-Solving  Groups 

3.  N^s  Assessment  Data 

4.  Commitment 


8:i 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Awareness  building  may  be  accomplished  quickly  or  it  may 
need  to^ be  done  over  a  period  of  ieveral  months*    You  can 
judge  the  time  you  need  by  asiassing  the'  readiness  of  your 
ichool  and  community  to  take  action  against  school  crime* 
Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  to  show  what  I  mean, 

CD  School-Community  Relations 

Are  relationships  between  your  school  and  community 
well  established?    Do  PTA  (or  other  meetings)  achieve 
good  attendance?    Do  parents  visit  the  school?  Do 
school  programs  extend  into  the  community? —  Do 
teachers  and  staff  reside  within  or  outside  the 
community?    1%  the  schopl  used  by  the  corMunity  for 
extracurricular  events?    Have  the  teachers  recently 
been  on  strike,  and  what  was  the  affect  on  the  com- 
munity? . 'Do  community  members  support  school  activities^ 

(2)  Organized  Problem-Solving  Groups 

Do  organized  school-conmunity  problem^solving  groups 
already  exist?    Are  there  groups  already  operating 
that  can  logically  undertake  or  involve  themeelves 
in  this  planning  prdcesst    Is  the  group  representative 
and  currently  operating?    Has  it  demonstrated  results? 

i 

(3)  Needs  Assessment  or  Other  Data  ^ 

Do  needs  asseisment  data  exist?    Has  the  school  or 
the  community  undertaken  recently  to  determine  the 
extent  and  nature  of  school  crime  and  violence?  Are 
data  being  collected  currently  that  could  be  used  to 
better  understand  the  problems?  , 

(4)  ConMnitment 

Is  there  evidence  that  the  school  and  community  are 
willing  to  take  action  to  control  and  prevent  school 
crime  and  violence?    What  is  the  evidence?  Have 
people  stated  their  personal  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  a  change  effort? 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Wof kshaet 
1.2.1 


Ssquenoe/Activity  Description 


0    If  you  answered  No^  to  most  of  these  questionis  you  should 
plan  for  extensive  awareriess  building  activity.     If  you 
answered  Yes  to  many  of  these  questions j  your  awareness 
building  phase  may  be  brief. 

Mini le c tares  Using  Transparencies  and  EKercises  With  Worksheets ■ 
Steps  to  Buiiding  Awareness  (55  rain.) 

A.  Minilecture;    Building  Relationships     (5  minj 

Refer  participants  to  Worksheet  1.2.1,  Building  Relationships, 
and  maUe  the  following  points: 

o    Building  awareness  begins  by  building  relationships  with 
people  and  organisations  in  your  school  community.  These 
are  persons  or  organizations  that  have  a  stake  in  planning 
to  control  or  prevent  school  violence  and  vandalism. 

o    Using  Worksbaet  1,2.1,  your^re  going  to  work  with  col- 
leagues from  your  school  site  or  with  others  to  complete 
the  questions  on  the  form. 

o    Ref at  to  materials  from  your  sessions  on  the  community  as 
a  problam^solving  resourca  if  needed  as  you  work. 

B.  Exercise  With  Worksheet  (15  min.) 

After  the  group  has  worked  about  10  minutes  the  trainer  stops 
the  group  to  check  on  progress  and  asks  questions  such  as  the 
followingi 

0    Have  you  Remembered  to  include  students? 
o    Have  you  involved  law  enforcement  agencies? 
0    How  about  civic  and  social  groups? 

o  will  be  responsible  for  contacting  these  groups  and 

scheduling  an  initial  planning  meeting? 

Participants  work  for  another  5  minutes. 

C.  Minilecture:    Getting  Acquainted    (5  min.) 

0'  Building  awareness  continues  as  people  and  organisations 
become  acquainted  and  begin  to  learn  about  each  others' 
varying .perceptions  of  the  problems  of  school  violence 
and  vandalism. 


ERLC 


us 


bo 


Materials^ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


o    This  step  may  involve  only  a  few  people  in  some  brief, 
informal  sessions  or  it  may,  require  several  large^  formal 
sessions  if  many  people  and  organizations  are  to  be 
included,  -      "  ' 


Transparency 
1,2,11 


o  ,  In  either  casej  an  initial  meeting  is  an  important 
starting  point. 


Show  Transparency  1*2.11  and  make  the  point  below. 


Kiok-Offf  Meeting 
e  Social  Interaction 

9  Developing  soma  common  understandthg 
of  the  problems 

•  Planning  to  collect  Information  that  will 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems 


o    Even  if  the  meeting  is  small,  ba  sure  you-- 

-  Give  people  a  chance  to  meet  each  other  in  a  casual 
fashion 

^    Take  time  to  let  each  person  express  concerns  and 
perceptions  of  the  problem 

-  lujutify  sources  of  information  that  may  help  develop 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problem 

-  Arrange  to  collect  the  data  that  are  available. 

'     '  .  *  I 

•  :  5 

..  ^ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Flipchact 
Markers 


Worksheet 
1.2.2 


ERIC 


D,  Small  Group  Activity  (20. min. ) 

Trainer  should  form  participants  into  groups  of  three  to  siK 
and  give  the  following  directions r 

o    The  procedures  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Brainstorm  for  S  minutes  on  your  first  planning 
meeting.    Make  a  list  of  ways  you  might  accomplish 
the  three  purposes  of  the  kickoff  meeting.  (See 
Transparency  1*2.11)  * 

(NOTE^     In  introducing  this  activity^  trainer  should 
stress  that  participants  are  being  asked  to  think  about 
what  they* 11  be  doing  once  they  return  to  their  regular  ^ 
jobs--how  they  can  go  about^,  accomplishing  change,) 

(2)  Share  ideas  orally  for  5  minutes  among  all  groups. 

(3)  Brainstorm  for  5  minutes  the  problems  that  you  think 
your  own  school  and  community  people  might  identify. 
The  problems  should  be  related  to  school  violence  and 
vandalism*    Record  your , problems  on  flipcharti  for 
the  group*  i 

(4)  Walk  aromd  and  eKamine  other  lists      When  you  return 
to  your  seat,  ask,  '*Are  the  problems  similar  to  those 
on  my  own  listj  or  do  other  groups  recognize  different, 
problems?**    Elicit  aoswers  and  reactions. 

The  trainer  should  follow  up  with  a  reminder  that  many  sessions  will 
address  the  problems  they  have  identified*  . 

E,  Minilecture:    Learning  More  About  the  Problem^  (2  min*) 

Refer  participants  to  Worksheet  1.2,2,  Assessing  the  Problemj 
and  make  the  points  below* 

o    After  one  or  more  get  acquainted  sessions ,  planners  will 
=  know  what  people  and  organiMtions  perceive  to  be  the 

problems  rolated  to  school  violence  and  vandalism* 

o    The  third  step,  learning  more  about  the  problefcs,  follows 
from  those  perceptions . 

o    This  step  means  that  planners  are  going  to  assess  the 
problems.    They  are  going  to  try  to  gather  data  that  will 
help  describe  the  problems^,  suggest  causes ,  and  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem^s* 


111 


sr. 


Sequenop/Activity  Description 


0    Many  individuals  and  groups  can  participate  in  data  col- 
laction*    A  master  chart j  such  as  the  one  illustrated 
on  Worksheet  1*2,2,  can  be  used  to  organize  the  problems  ' 
aisessment  process. 

E^eccise  With  Wockiheet  (8  min*) 

Trainer  instructs  participants  to  refer  to  the  worksheet  and 
gives  the  following  directions ^ 

0    At  the  top  of  the  sheet,  state  the  problem  area*  For 
example  J  vandalism  of  the  school  grounds  and  facilities 
might  be  the  problem*    lin  Column  Ij-  list  the  types  of  data 
that  would  be  uieful  in  underitanding  the  problem*  Data 
^  "such  as  the  following  might  be  usedi  > 

-  Numbers  of  broken  windows,  dates,  and  time 

Cost  of  damage  data 

Persons  Involved*  ^ 

0    In  Column       state  if  the  data  are  essential  for  under* 
.  standing  the  problem  or  if  they  are  less  important  support 
data* 

o    In  Column  3,  list  the  raethodi  you  might  use  to  get  the 
data,  for  example! 

-  Data  are  already  available  and  accessible 
from    '    ■ 


-    Conduct  student  interviews 

Survey  the  conmunity 

Collect  school  records* 

o    In  Column  4,  you  assign  a  person  to  be  responsible  for  ' 
the  data  collection  and  a  date  when  it  is  to  be  completed, 

o    When  the  data  have  been  returned  to  the  core  planning  team 
and  planners  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  infor^ 
mation,  the  awareness  building  phase  is  finished, 

lojc  the  remaining  few  ^minutes,  the  trainer  should  instruct 
the  participants  to  discuss  the  probrem  assessment  process 
with  others  in  their  groups  and  to  .answer  the  following 
question*     ^  * 


Sequarice/Aetivity  Description 


What  kinds  of  data  would  help  me  or  others  understand 
our  school -s  problems  better?  (e.g.,  attendance  data, 
crime  statistics,  drug  use  data,  etc.) 

Trainer  should  encourage  participants  to  make  a  note  to  reconmiend 
that  these  data  be  made  available  to  them  and  others. 


\ 


bourse. 
Module 


1  -  Putting  It  All  Togathar  and  Taking. It  Home 
1,2  -  Introdtlagion  to  Plannlno-  AwareneBB  


Workshaet  1-D. 


1.  2.  2 


Agseiaing  the  Problem 


Participant 
Worksheet 


Problem  Areai 


^/g^B  q£  ,  Inf ofmatiQn 
(e.g. ,  Nni^ar  of 
juvenila  Arrests) 


Easeijtial  or 
Supporting  ' 
Data 


Mathodi  for 
Obtaining  the 
Data  


Who  and  Whan 
to  Collect 
Data 


Course  1 

Module. 
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1  -  Putttna  IS  All  Tpgather?._and  Taking  It  Howe 


1.2  -  Introduction  to  glanningt    Awaranaas  / 


Baekground  UD. 


1.2,1 


Background 
Materials 


Overviaw  of  Planning  Steps 

The  plafmiflgj  pgeegai  ^ 


involved:  build- 
ing ^ila^lQns 
wich  paopla  and 

Identifying  ' 

quainted  and 
taixinf  afedut 
ps^aepeisns 

GQilB€tinf  data? 
i easing  so^a 
iboat  school 
tnd  aosaninity 
and  asaaasing 
na^i^B  of 


2.  Saqidlng 

Clarify  tha 
p^bl@^ 

Sag  goals 

Eatabliah 
prieritiai 

Idantify  con- 
straints and 
resou^csi 


3 .  Deciding 

How  TO  DO  it  _ 

ifeacs  oiajaetivea 

'^lan  tasks  s 

-  Idanfeify  taaka 
^  iqhedula  ^ 

-  Aaaign  Esapcn- 
sifailAty 

"    -  Allocate  ^ 


4.  Ev^aation 

Fo^s  on  aspaat 
of  program ^to 
avaiuata 

Coilict  dat^  ' 

itla^t  a  standard 
!:q  eoppara  igalnat 


Future 
llanning 


Laveli  of 
plartning 

\^ 

TeqHniqyss  fot 
pLanning  saaaloni 
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Mririui^     1.2  =  Tntradue^iQn  to  Planning;  Awaraness  _  WOrkSneet 


Worksheet  l-D 


1.2.1 


Juilding  Relationships 

,  '  --  -  -      _    _  .  .  .       .        _  ^  ^ 

L,      List  key  individuals  from  your  school  and  eoimnunity  that  must  be  invplved  in 
-blanning  OMgrams  to, prevent  or  reduea  school  viQlanee,- and  vandalism. 


2 .      List  kay  organizations  tftat  must  be  represantad  at  a  planning  maeting . 


3.      Whan  and  where  can  an  initial  planning  meeting  be  held? 


4,      Who  will  contact  tha'  parsons  and  organizations  listed  above? 


CftUrgft.    I  -  Sucking  It  All' Togacher  agd  Taking  It  Hpma 
1.5  -  I n^o dual: ion  to  Planning;  Awagar^asa 


Background  hO. 


L.2.2 


Background 
Materials 


A  Hari^Qntai  View 


'A.     Tffl  PROBLEM (S) 


V'      ^  11  SOLUTIONS 
,  APProACHES 

 >       '  ACTIVITIIS 


^C^  pSOUEClS 


DimensiQna 

1  " 

■Factors 
Causas 

T 


4- 


pear  cDUnsaling 
Rap  sessions.^ 
Survaillaiice  ■ 
Alara' system 
Seeu^ty  aides 
Corrmunity  organ- 

iEstions 
Alternatives  t^^ 

suspension 
Parent  managemant 
Awareness  raising 
Etc. 


Time 
Peopla 

Dollars 
Matsrials 


1; 


1 


What  are  the 
aspects,  diman^ 
sions  of  tKe 
prablam  la  our 
^schooir/district?^ 


What  ara  the 
causas,  factors?  , 
Which  do  wa  wajit 
to  change   ^im-  . 
©action?  ■ 


What  solutions, 
approaches  are  , 
appropriate  and 
feasible? 
what  tasks  and 
outcomas  or  out- 
puts do  thay 
entail?        '    ■  ^. 


What  resources  do 
wa  need  to  undertake 
thase  solutions, 
approaches? 
How  much  time?  'j^ho? 
How  many  dollars? 
What ^materials  and 
how  much?  Etc. 


Tha  logic  of  this 
to  required 
carry  out  the  a 
made  your  target 


resourcis 
ctivlitie 
and 


to  work  back  from  pVofalam  to.  factors 
and  then  implement  in  ravirs6,^i,.e. 
,es/   impact  them  (hopefully)  on  the 
hopefully)   radUca'the  PROBLE^I. 


to  ilppropriate  solutions 
>  apply  the  "rasourcas, 
causes/factors  that  vou 


era 

la!! 

■■■l> 
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A  Vartleal  Arrangamenm 


A,       THE  PRdBLEHCS)  j 


^.^       B,  sqLUTIONS 

PROJECTS 
ACTIVITIES 


C.   .  RISOUBCES 


AspaetB/Dimansions 


(Goals) 


E.g*,   Pec^ff  cQunseling 
top  sassions 
Survaillanea 
Etc. 


Time 

Paopla 

DQllars 


ERIC- 


Course  l  -  putting  it  All  Toga ther  and  Taking  It  HomQ 

Module  1.3  -  Deciding  W^at  To  Do  


Module 

Synopsis 


Purpose 

This  module  is  the  second  of  a  five-module  sequence  on  planning  for  new  ^ograms  to 
^event  or  control  school  violence  and  ^ndalism.    Stage  two,  Deciding  Wiat  To  Do, 
involves  four  ste^i     clarifying  the  problem,  setting  the  goals,  establishir. ,  islori- 
■ties,  and  identifying  constrainta  and  resources. 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to —  .  . 

1,  Describe  four  steps  in  Deciding  What  To  Do 

2.  Identify  three  resources  and  three  constraints  in  their  own  cominunities 
which  will  apply  to  their  ^als. 


Target  Audlenoes/Breakouts 


This  core  module  is  appro^iate  for  all  ^rtioi^nts,  and  should  be  attended  by  all. 
Five-  to  slx-^rson  breakout  grou^' will  be  fomed,.  and  membership  should  remain  con- 
stant throu#iout  the 'planning  sessions.  ■  »• 


s 
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COUrS^  1  -  Putting-  It  All  Toqethar  and  Taking  It  Home 
Module   1-3  ^  Deciding  miat  To  Do   — _  


Module 
Sfiidpsls 
(continyed) 


iVI@di|i/Equipment 

Overhaad  projactor 
Scraan 
Flip  chart 
Marker 


Materials 


Trans  pitrancy 
1,3.1 

Workgheats 

1,3,1 
1*3.2 
1,3.3 


De aiding  What  To  Do 


ProblCTi ,  Goals ,  Prioriti  es 
Case  Stu<^ 

Goals,  Resources,  ConstraCnta 


I 


Deciding  What  To  Do  . « . 

•  Clarifying  the  Problem 

•  Setting  Goals 

•  EstebilshingPrioritl^ 

®  Identifying  Constraints  and  Resources 


ERIC 


.  Oaurse 

e^^u^m      1  -  Putting  It  All  ^aqeth^r  and  Taking  It  Homa  ,    =  Ageflda 

Madui^     1,3  -  Deciding  What  Tte  dq   ^  -4    /    fay  Modul© 

TMi  nmm        1  hour   u   _  »   ^ 


Module  Sumniaffy 


Participants  are  facllitatad  in  working ^through^  the  four^steps  of. Deciding  What  To  Do- 
tha  seeand  itaga  of  =  the  planning  process,  .      '  ,  ,  .  \^ 


AeSv%/^^?ontent  Summary 


Time 


1  *      Modula  Overview  ^  - 

The  four  steps  in  Deciding  What  To  Do— olarifying  tha  problem,  set-' 
ting  goals,  eatmblishing^ priorities,  and  identifying  constraints" 
and  rasQurees-^^ara  outl£fiad. 
■  © 

A,      Review  of .  Pracidinc^  ModuXm 

a.-     Introduction  ta  Deciding  What  To  Do. 

2,    ,  Exercise  with  Worksheet^  .    ^        '         _  .     .  . 

Participants  use  two  worksheets  and  work  with. clarifying  problams^ 
setting  goal s^  and  establishing  priorities  from  a  given  set  of- datr.. 

3/     Group  Discussion 

Participants  discuss  the  ralationship  of  gQais.  resources,  and  con- 
straints in  meeting  violanoe  and  vandalisin  problems- 

4*      Conclusion  '  ^ 


S  min. 


35  min* 


15  min. 


5  min. 


Course  l  -  punting  it  All  Togather  and  Taking  It  Home 
^'MadiJle   1*3  -  Pecidlnq  What  To- Do  


Detaileci 
ark«Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Descriptldn 


Ov0rh©ad 
Screen 


Transparent 


i*    Module  Overview  With  Transparency    (5  min,) 

Ravlaw  of  Preeadln^  Module  ^ 

Trainer  should  mica  the  following  points i  . 

o    In  the  p^aoeding  session*,  the  topic  was  building  aware- 
ness.   Tasks  for  planna^^were** 

-  Getting  paopla  Involved  in  planning 

-  I^ntifying  problems 

-  Collacting  data  to  develop  a  furthar  understanding 
of  the  probl^* 

o    TOiis'ffioduie  faailds  ^rertly  on  tte  awaranpss-building 
module  *\ 

B,      Introdurtion  to  Daciding  What  To  Do 

Show  Transpirancy  1.3,1  and  vmkm  the  points  belowi 


eric; 


D«aiding  What  'fo  6o  . . . 

•  Claritylng  the  Problem 

•  Setting  Goals 

•  Establishing  Priorities 

•  Identifying  Constraints  and  Resour 


IRS 


U.J 


Q    Deciding  What  To  Df    •/      is  with    '  ?ta      Data  (collacted  in 
t^m  ^seeding  staga-^     u:n  analyzed  v     develop  an  in-depth 
picture  of  the  p'obl- 

o    Deciding  P^at  To  Do  it   ^  r    planning  cOTja-ised  of 

four  stej^i  ■ 

(1)    clarifying  ^e  p.   Am  --Planners  desoribe  in  detail 
the  fcobl~m  as~it     ■  t^ti*    T^ay  use  data  which  have 
'    '  been  eollerted  and    ^alyzed  to  isolate  oauses  of  the 

[  paroblM.  ^ 

,  (2)    Setting ^goaA— ^an  the  problem  has  baen  clarifiad^ 
-fanners  describe  the  situation  the  way  it  ou^t  to 
be.    They  describe  what  tha  situation  would  be  like 
if  it  were  ^oblem  free.  *  . 

(3)  Establishing  pciorltles^Soma  goals  are  more  impor* 
taht  or  mora  iSnedlate  than  others*    Plannars  rank 

*  or&r  the  goals  so  that  most  urgent  needs  will  be 

'     ,  addressed  first,  ...  ^  ' 

( 4 )  Identifying  constraints  and  re'gougGes^P lanner s 
Idintify  assets  that  «n  be  used  in  adtoesalng  the 
goals  and  they  idantif y  barriers  which  may  stand  in 

'  th4  way  of  goal  attainment,  ^ 

email  Group  Exarcisa  With  Worksheets  in  Deciding  What  To  Do 

The  tralnAr  should  distribute  workshaats  1,3.1^.  Problems Goa3^^ 
Priorities^  and  1.3,2,  Case  Stu^.*  and  make  the  following  points ^ 

Worksheet  1,3.1  ^ovides  a  format  for  or^nlsing  dascriptiva^ 
information.    It  is  used  to  olarify  ^oblams,  set  goalSi 
and  establish  priorities, 

B 

*  In  Col\Kin/l,  thm  fanner  d^^scribes  toe  ^oblem  as  it  is, 

*  In  Golisnn  2,  the  planner  desorlbes  the  problCTi  situation, 
toe  ray  It  ought  to  be . 

-  In  ColOTin'3/  toe  plannar  assigns  the  goal  a  priority  rank* 
ing^^flrst,  second,  toird^  etc. 

Worjcsheet  1.3.2  is  a  set  of  data  that  have  bean  obtainad  from  an 
actual  sohool  site.    Your  tasks  are  to«^ 

*  Read  the  <tata. 

-  Pom  small  groups'  (toree  to  sIk  jsople)  ,  . 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Workehaet 

1.3.3, 

Goals f 

He lo urea a, 

Eeitrainta 


Flip  chart 
Marker 


EKLC 


Sequence/Activity  Dascription 


-  Develop  two  or  three  froblem  statements  based  on  the  ^ta 
in  Worksheet  1,3,2  and  entir  your  response  in  Column  1  of 
Worksheet  1,3.-1,  * 

-  Write  goala  statenents  which  describe  the  ^oblem , situation 
the  way  it  ou^t  to  be  in  Column  2.     (You  may  have  more 

'  than^one  goal  for  a"  ^obl^n  statement,) 

-  Selert  the  goal  that  you  consider  top  priority  and  enter  it 
in  -Cdlmn  3 , 

^    You  have  30  minutes. 

Trainer^  at  the  end  of  30  minutes,  give  the  following  diraotionst 

Q    Small  groups  will  report  to  the  large  group,  stating  the  problem 
^veloped  and  your  first  priority  goal. 

Q     (If  td^e  ^rmits)  identify  the  data  you  uaad  to  arrive  at  th^ 
atat^ent,         ^  >- 


o.  It  is  taportant  to  ramanber  that  &ta  are  viewed  differently  by 
different  people.    Therefora  probl^  statements  and  goals  may 
nately  differ. 


3,    Group  Discuasion  with  worksheet    (15  miri.) 


Trailer  should  ^stribute  Workahaet  1,3.3,  Goals,  Rasoureea, 
Restraints I  and  make  tha  following  points t  ^ 

d    Ohca  a  planning  group  (or  in^vidml)  has  set  goals  and  aatab- • 
lishad  j^ioritiaa#  ttey  must  deoide  if,  in  fact,  the  foals  ara 
possible  to  attain. 

o    For  this  reason,  j^annars  must  examine  constraints  and 
resourcea .  . ^         ^  ^  ^ 

,  o    On  ^rksheat  1.3.3,  it  is  avident  that  every  goal  requires 

raaoureaa  in  order  to  attain  it,  and  inost  probably,  ttere  are 
constrainta  working  against  attairaieiit  of  the  goal* 

o    Planners  not  only  work  to  identify  and  «nass  resources,  they 
also  work  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  apparant  constraints. 

Trainer  should  aek  ^rtici^nts  to  raad  the  goal  statement  appearing 
on  Worksheet « 1.3. 3,  and  toen  ask  tha  following  a.souasion  question: 
In  your  cOTmunities,  what  resources  can  you  think  of  that  mi^t  be 
obtained  and  applied  to  tiiis  goal?    Trainer  ^uld  record  responses 
on  flip  ^art  during  a  5-minute  ^scuasion. 

Nett,  trainer  should  diract  participants  to  read  the  goal  state- 
ment a^in  and  ask  the  following  discussion  questions 


I 


Sequance/ Activity  Dasoription 


o    In  your  cOTmunitias/  what  constraints  w^k  against  attainment  of 
this  gDal?  ,  " 

Trainer  shcald  recori  E^sponses  on  flip  diart  during  a  5-minute  dis- 
aussion* 

^*    ConclusiQn     (5  i\iin.) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i  ■  ^ 

o    Resouroes  may  be  hinnan*  material,'  or  financial 
Q    Conatrainti  .may  be  htman,  material^  or  finanoi'al 
o    People  often  think  the  problem  is  iftoney 
*o    Usually  the  probl^  Ls  ^ople 

o    Take  a  positive  approach.  .*  .  ^ 

Trainer  should  ask  participants  to  consider^^ 

o    l^at  are  your^  greatest  resources  back  home  in  working  to  reduce 
or  prevent  school  crime  or  violenoe? 

o    ^ere  wauld  you  start  if  you  were  responsible  to  work  on  these 
pcoblms?  "  ^ 

o'   Share  your  answers  with  the  ^oup. 

o  .Note  s<OTe  recOTmentotions  on  the  subject  of  resources* 
irrainer  makes  the  following  concluding  joints  i 

"a    In  the  final  sessionr  you  will  be^ompiling  reconffliendations  for 
.   interested  parsons  back  hom^e.  . 

o    At  this  time,  you  may  have  tentative  recOTmendations. 

o  .If  no  ideas  for  recOTmen&tions  are  beccming  evident,  I'll  be 
glad  to  help  you  individually,   ;  '  * 


^OUr^^ft      •,        1  -  i?utgxnq  It' All  Toqatthar  and  Taking  It  Home  ^ 

Workshaet  l-D, 


i.J.i 


P rob lenis,  Goals',  Priogi'tlas 


Partieipant 
Worksheet 


Clarify  thm  Problem 
(State  ''What  Is") 


*         Set  Geala 
[State  "What  Qwht  To  Be'M 


Establish 
Priorities: 


0' 


er|c 


\ 


ini 


.104 


I     gottiina  It  Alls  Together  and  Taking  It  Homa  . 
jyiff^^i^o  /  1.-3  -'  D^^^flln^  fflv&t  To  DO  ,  .   - 

WorkshMt u6  '    ^  ^ ^  '  * —  

i 

Case  study 


Fartieipaiit 
Worksheet 


Fall-s  City,  US'A'has  anjoyed  rapid  growth  .in  the  lagt  decade^  and  now  Saasts. 
o^'a  papulation. eloafe  to^ one  million*^  Until  racently^  the  city  h^s  sufferad 
few  "big  dUty.'^problCTs''',  howavar,  of  late  ptobeiiiis  have  been  muahrooming, 
Dmga  an^  disaipliixA  have  become  issues  in  the  achooli,  partitularly 
the  jutiior  ^igh  levelsi  and  vandalism  is  on _ the  rise*  '    %    .  ^ 

Two  years  ago  representatives  from  the  local. railroad  comptay  approached  the 

police  deparment  alarmed- over  t^e  rising  rate  of  vandalism  to  their 

cars  and  slgiials,    The^elice  department  responded  by  contacting  school-  . 

bpard  m^bers  and  other  loc^  organigailoM  to  fora  a  con^ttee  to 

discuss  vandalism  problems.    Representatives  from  the  phone  company,  bus.  / 

systaa,  building  cgntractors  irbupj  insurance  agency,  local  banks  and  .  . 

several  others  joined  to  discuss  the  problra.  *  ^ 

After  meeting  several  ttaes,  the  comittee  had  gathered  the  following    ^  ^ 
datai 

o       there  has  been  no  eduqatiom  in  the  schools  about  vandalism* 

o       On  a  random  sampling,  many  students  said  they  did  .not -know 
vandalism  was  a  crims  - 

o       Safety  showi  had  never  been  done  at  school* 

Q       Police  officers  believed  that  vandals  were  as  likely  to  be 

junior  high  students  as  high  school vs tudents .  ^     ^  ' 

o  ^    A  burgular  alarm  systea  installed  in  one  school  had  lowered 

their  vandalism  rates  'considerably,  '4  ^ 

Q       Parents  were  largely  "unaware  of' the  extend  of  the  problem. 
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Course. 


1  -  PuMinf  It  Ml  Togetheg  and  Taking  It  Home 


Module. 


1.3  -  Pecldlna  What  To  Do 


„^orksh^t  I-oi 


1.3.1 


Worksheet 


.rh  ^Gaals  ,  RagQUrces  .  Gsnstraintg 


^SQUrCBS 


Goal  StateMnt 


ddnstraints_ 
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^  1  -  Putting  it  All  Tdgether  and  Takiflg  It  Home  ModUi© 

 =— — — — =  — -  Synopsis 

3 

Purpose  V 

This  module  is  the  third  in  a  five'raodule  sequence  on  the  planaiag  process  for 
programs  to  praveat  vandalism  and  violence.    Stage  3^  Deciding  How  To  Do  jt,  covers 
steps  in  identifying  tasks ^  scheduling »  assigning  respohsihility ,  ana  allocating 
resources*    The  material  covered  continues  ihe  process  begun  in  Stage  1,  Introduce 
tion%o  Placing:    Awareness,  and  ^tage  2,  Deciding  What  To  Do.    Participants  uss  ^ 
worksheets  to  write  objectives  and  develop  task  plans  to  meet  stated  goals. 


dbjectives  \ 

Participants  will  he  able  to** 

-         1*      List  the  two  steps  in  Deciding  How  To  Do  It 

2,  Describe  the  four  co^onents  of  an=  objective 

3,  Describe  the  four  parts  of  task  planning* 


T&rget  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  is  a  core  module  targeted  at  ijhe  preoperational  and  oparational  levels.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participanti *      /         .  V 

V  '  i    '  '  ■  ■  ■  .  ..   ■    ■ .  . 


COUrSd  1  *  Putting  It  All  Togathag  and ;T4king  It  Homa 
Module    1^4^-  Deciding  How  To  Do  It   


Modu 
Synops 
(continued) 


Mfdia/Equipmsnt 


,  Overhead    rp j  ector , 
ScMen 
Flip  qhatt 
Newsprint 


Materials^ 

TgaQSpagenclii 


1.4. V  Deciding  How  To  Do  It  •  /  . 

1.4*2  OBjectlvas  Specify  .  *  .  . 

1.4.3  ,  Planning  Taski  ,  ,  • 

1^4^4  To  Provide  a  Suparylsed  Play  Area 

Handout  "^A^i^f 

1^4.1        Halping  Hand-Type  Program 

Participant  Worteshaats 

^       ^  .     ■  ~ ~     ■  ^  "      \  ^-  ■  ^■■■^^ *  /      '  ■  ^ 

,  ;  1^4,1/        Stating  Objectives 
1.4-2         Task  Planning  / 


Deoidiog  How  To  Do  It 

•  ^ting  objectives 

•  Plarining  tasks 
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^^aoti^iii^peaify .  ^ . 

•  What  ? 
©For  whom 

•  How  well 
,  ^  When 

'  .  '  .  £5 

s  ■  ■  '       '  i  .' 
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.  ■  ,       ■     '         ,  ^'  t  >-  ' 

Planning  Tasks 

•  Identitylnathetask 

•  ;Soheduling 

•  Assigning  responsibility 
k  Allocating  respurGes 

9:''  [  '  ■  . ...  ■  ;  ■  ■; 
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i 


To  provide  a  supervised  play  area 
"  for  students  arriving  in  school 
before  7:30.  By  December  15  the 
area  should  be  equipped  for  and 
used  by  25  students. 
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49/  """'Course' 

emiwta           gutting  Ite  all  'fagether  and  Taking  It  Home      '  ■  Ag^ndfSl" 

Mrtdtlto'    1.4^  D«eidlnq  How       Do  It         "     .  ^  by  Modyi® 

:  :  Tif^i  Tltwa        1  hour  ;  ■  :  / — :  —  ■ 


Modula  iummary 

This  rapdule  fseuies  on  Staga  3  of  the  planning  procais,  Dasiding  How  To  Do  It.  Partici- 
pants uia  workaheets  to  write  objactivas  and  davalop  task  plans  to  maat  statsd  goals. 


Aeti^/CantOkit  Summary 


Time 


1,  Module  Qvarviaw 

Stagag  1  and  2  in  the  planning  prooass  are  reviewad,  and  Staga  3, 
Deoiding  How  To  Dp  It,  is  introducad.  /  ^ 

2,  Statinf  ofljectivas^        '    .    '  \ 

^        What,  fog  whom,  how  wiu.  and  whan  ara  important  elemants  of  stating 
objaetivas.  "farticipants  Goa^l 
^  .  '  witing  objaa^ives  or  use  Worksheet  1.4.3  to  begin  tjie  planning 

A*    ■  Minileoture  '  ■;     .  v     "  ■  s  - 

'    S.  .   Exerdise  with  Worksheet  '  ^  -  / 

3,  ^Planning  Tasks   ^  ■  -  ^  ^ 

.Essential  sta&s  in^task  pianiUng  are  the  ta;sk/  aohed- 

'     '  uiing.r  assiining  res^niibilit^^^^  Partioi- 
'    pantf  t^^rk. in  groups  to  develop  a  iask..;plan  to  meet  their  objective. 

.  •  A.   ^  Minileoture  '  \    i     ^  ,  - 

B.      Sxarbise  with  Worksheftt ,      ;  -    ^        >  ^ 

4,  -  ■  CQhclusion  =  "  i^         .  '   \  .\ 

A.  quastions .  '  '  , 

B.  \ Gloslnf  Remarks  , 


^  min. 


20  mini 


25  min* 


S  min. 


US 


'  1  -  Putting  It  Ail  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 

Course   — ^  — t— —  — ^—  " 

f^lUA^  1.4  -  Deciding  How  To       It  - 


Detailed 
Walk-through 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Warhead  % 
proj  actar 

Scraen 


' Trinspataflcy 
1-4.1 


Module  O^arvltw  With  Traaspareney (3  mia*) 
Trainar  makes  the  folldWing  points  i    ..  ^  - 

0    The  itepi  in  tha  plaMing  proceis  covered  thus  far  are— 
«    Stage  1,  Intfoductiott  to  Planning--Awarenass^ 

(1)  Getting  people  involved^    building  ralationshi|s 
with  people  and  organisations 

(2)  Identifying  problems  I    getting  acquayited  with 
people  and  their  perceptions 

(3)  Collecting  datai    learning  mora  about  tha  school 
^  and  community*  ^ 

-    Stage  2,  Padding  What  To  Do:^ 

(1)  Clarifying  tha  problem 

;  (2)  Setting  goals  : 

(3)  Establiibing  prioritias 

(4)  Identifying  constraints  and  resources, 
*    Stage  3  li  Deciding  How  To  Do  It 

Show  Transparency  1.4.1  and  oake.+the  points  belowi 


y 
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Materialf  / 
Equipment 


ERIC 


Sequenee/Activlty  Description 


Decidliig  How  lb  Do  It 

•  Stating  oblectlves 

•  Planning  tasks 


o    Deciding  How  T©  Do  It  maafls  traaslatlng  goals  intp 
action  strattgiaa,  ^^^^^^-^^ 

o    Step,  1  in  deciding  what  to  do  is  stating  ©bjectives,  ' 
Objectives*-' 

;      ^    hxm  based  t^on  goals  ^  " 

Have  specific  outcomes 

-  Are  ffleasurable    '  ^  A,  s 

-  Are  action  ,  orienttdv 

o  .Step  2  is ^ planning  tasks.    Planners  gat  .down  to  worK  \ 
and--'  ..r'\A  S'     J  ^    '  •'■  ' 

*  Daf ina  tasks  i   '  _ 
Schedule  ' 

  _  _    •  .      .  \  :    \  / 

-  ^sslgS  responsibilities^  ,  _    _  .  ... 

*  Allocate  resources, 

o    These  two  steps  lead  directly  to  Implementation, 


1 


'It 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparency 
1.4.2 


1 


Sequence/ Activity  Pesrjription 


2,    Minllecture  ,,Wlth  Transparency  aud  Eaerclse  With  Worksheet ; 
Stating  Objectives    .(20  nln.)  '  ■» 

A.      Mlnilecture  , 

Show  TranEparency. 1.4.2  and" make  the  points  belows 


Objoctives  Specify . 


•  What 

•  For  whom' 

•  How  well 
9  When 


0    Objeetives  deicrlbe  and  products,  '    :     '  •  \ 

a    Elannefi  must  take  cara  to  fttsure  that  obj actives  ara 
claarly  stated p  ffleasurabla,  or^^^^^©^^ 

the  program  ttiay  ;.ara  .plaaaisg*  .  \  ^ 

o    An  objactiva^is  a  stistemWht  that  has  four  apafcific^ 
.  coi^onantii      ;  ,  .  '  , 

\  (l)  What-"An  obj  aetiva  specif las  aKactly  what  Is  to 
•        .       be  done  in  specif ic  action  terms*  ^ 

Fot  example:^  -     ,    .  -  ^  . 

,  *  To  recruit  a  securi^  director  V       /      *  ^ 

'    -  To  design  a  law-relatad  education  progMm 

-  To  install  night  lighting  * 


To  identify  three  teachers  for  crises 
intarvantlon  training. 


These  are  action  phrasei. 

■4 
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Sequence/Activity  Desoription 


(2)  For  ^om-'-An  objective  specif les  for  whom  a 
—  —     ,  pa^^eular^  actioiil is-. being  taken. 

For  exampla:  -    "  ,  =^ 

'  -         high  school  seniors  ■  , 

-r  For  coofflunity  residents 

-  For  all- students  who' are  2  years  below 
grade  level  in  reading* 

(3)  How  Well—An  objective  lets  us  know  how  well  our 
task  is  to  be  fccomplishedV  The  objective  might 
also  tell  us  how  many  or  how  often ^something  occurs. 

For  eKa^lei 

*  Reading  gains  of  1  year 

*  One  hundred  teenagers  participating  daily 

.-Twenty five  parents  will  visit  school  each 
week  '  ^     ...  ... 

*  lighty  percent  of  teachers  will  participate  in 
-             '     2  hours  of  trailing  and  achieve  90  percent  of  ^ 

'■  ,    the  content .\      "'•      "  .  . 


(4)    When*- -The  objective^ specifies  when  the  stated 
outcome  will  be  achieved.    A  date  is  required. 

0    Remember  that  objectives  are  based  upon  goals,  but  |hey 
are  dsually  much.more  specific  and  measurable.    In  most  - 
cases,  a  goal  will  imply  more  than  one  related  objective. 

Exercise  WAth  Worksheet      \  ■  ,  ^  :        ; ,  ' 

Refer  to  Worksheet  1.4.1,  Stating  pbj actives  i  and  give  the 
following  directions:    ^  \  •  .  ,  ' 

0    You  are  about  to  have  an  opportunity  to  check  y<j[ur  - 
imderstanding  of  objectives.  •  , 

o    Examine  Part  I  of  the  worksheet.    Beneath  the  goal 
statement  are  objectives/  The  objectives  are  « 

,  incdo^eti.  \  '  ■  ■  i  ^ 

i         ,       .  ^  -     .       •  ■  .  = 

o    Read  the  goal  statement,  „ 

o    Read  each  objective  and  record  the  element  missing  from 
each  objective I    what,  for  whom,  how  well,  when. ^ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


14.-3 . 
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4  « 


Sequence/Activi^  Description 


.0    Take  5  minutes  to  work*   "  , 
o    (After  5  minutes)    Check  responses  1  >  ■ 

-    How  well 

~         -    For  whom  '  . 

V  -    What  .  '  - 

'  When. 

p    Discuss  wyt^  to  correet  or  improve  each  statement. 
/       Trainer  should  give  the  following  directionii 

*  Move  to  Part  II  of  the  handout.    You  should; 

*  Select  a  goal  ' 

*  Write  at  least  two  objectives  for  the  goal 

*  Work  for  5  minutes 

*  (After  5  minutes)  Let's  read  some  objectives  alourf 
,  ■  and  critique  abjectives  orally/  ^ 

3 ,    Hlniledture  With  Transparencies 'and  EKercisa  With  Wogks&eeti 

PlaMLing  tasks    (25-mia,)    .      *      .  ^  .  ^    .  - 

:  ^  A,      Minilacture  .  ,       ^         '  ^' "  \  ^  '    ^    ^         ■  _ 

Show  Transparency  1.4.3-and  make  the  points  below. 


Materials/ 


Sequonce/Ac^tivity  Description 


^  '  Transparaflcy 
1.4-4  : 


4 


Planning  Ibsks 

•  Identi^ing  tlie  XBsk 

^^^^  1^ 

•  Assigning  responsibilij^ 

•  Ailocatihg  resources 


Q  Jm  assentlar  part  Qf  dteiding  what  to  do  Is  task  planning, 
ThiK  includes  idintitying  the  task*^  7 

Show  TransparencV  1*4*^  and^give  tha  directions  and  maka  the 
points  below*  , 


1b  provide  a  supen^aed  play  area 
for  students  arrivihg  in  school  , 
b^re  7:30.  By  December  IS  the 
ar^  should  be  equipped  for  and 
uswl  by  25  students.' : 
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us 


Materials/ 


Flip  ^hart 
Marker 


Workshett 
1.4-2  • 


\  Newsprint, 
^^Marksrs 


Sequence/Activify  Description 


5    Read  the  objective.                       \                         ,  .  ^ 

"  '  ..J  * 

o    ^ati tasks  will  have  to  ha  done  to,  achieve  this  \ 
objective?                   ^      .  \ 

Trainer  should  record  answers  on  flip  chart,       ^  ' 

0    As  you  can  see,  many  tasks  flow  from  one  objective. 

Tasks  make  the. objective  seem  manageable  and  understand"  v  ^ 
able.    Let^s  look  at  steps  Xo  take  to\  complete  our  tasks  '■  ■ 
after  thay  have  been.  Identified. 

-  Schaduling^'Each  task  has  a  time  line*    As  in ^the  ^ 
preceding  e^a^le^  some  tasks  must  be  dona  before 
others p  and  aach  should  be  assigned  a  completioa 

^-        data*  ^  -     \  ■■  .  ' 

-  Assigning  rasponsibility^""Someona  ha^  to  dp  tha  v 
task  or  sae  that  it  gets  done,^^^  Planners  must.^ 

^identify  that  person*  \ 

'    -    Allocating  resourcas^-In  the  praceding\session| 

we  talked  about  identifying  jfasources  *  \  Now  it  is 
tijae  for  planners  to  allocate  those  resourcas  on  a 
task'by-task  basis,  ^  ^'  V  /  ' 

EjCercise  With  Worksheet  ,  - 

Dtstribute  Worksheet  1,4*2^  Task  Planning,  and  giva  the  f ollowing 
directionsi  ;      '  *  .  / 

V  o  ,Form  a  group  of  parsons  from  your  school  site  (or 

others  if  necassary)*,  ^  ^ 

'     ^  %     ^     '  . '       ■  ^  " 

Trainer  should  prepare  objactiva  on  the  flip  chart  j 
for  usa  in  this  activity  befora  tha  module  is  started*) 

0    Read  the  objectiva  on  tha  flip  chart i  '  '  u 


To  identify  20  area  homas  by  ^ 
Sa^tember  10  whose  residents  . 
will  monitor  a^tivitias  op  tha 
^school  grounds-^and  report  any 
imusual  events  to  tha^  security 
guard*    ^  November  1,  75  per*, 
cent  of  incidents  will  be . 
raport^4  befora  they^bacome 
serious  disturbancas.^ 


Work  with  your  gr^p  to  develop  a  task  plan  for' this  ^ 
objectiva  uming  newiprin^        oai^kari.        ^  * 


'12d 


A  -I 


Materials/  | 
Equipment' 


A,' 


Handout 
1.4-1 
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Seqtienee/Aetlvity  Description 


0    Work  for  •15  minutes.    ,  .".  "  . 

■  ,  .  0  ''Idantify  the  »tas'ki  nacessary  tq  achieve  this  objective 

•  i    aAd  record  the  tasks  on  newsprint*  ^ 

After  15  oinutes  J  traiaer  directs  pKti  to  circulate 

^  ^  around  the  room  to  read^ther  task  plans  for  5  minutea. 

i  "     1^  V  -  ^'      '  -  "    .    '     .  "  ■  >    ■        '    .    ^  ^ 

4,    Sunma^  Discussion  (5  min,).  \-       ,  * 

'[  ■  ^       ^/     ■  ■    ^  ^  ^     -      'V        /   •  '  .  '    r ...  ^  : 

A.  Questions'  V  .  »  ; 

,       Trainer ^askstte  fpllQwirig  dlicuislon  questionsi  . 

.         As  yeiu  read  the  task  plans  of  pthfer  groups did  ^yqu 
flotice  any  i^ortant  tasks  you  had  omitta^?  % 

;  0.  flo^  was  y^ur  plan  different  from  the  plans 'of  othep 

■■■    V.      'VH/groups?  ^  ' 

n  /  '  o  Vhf  is/  task  planning^  often  don^  in  a  wort  group  rathar'^ 
<        i  V        than  hy  imiividuals?      *  ■  ; 

B,  ;    Closing  Remarks  i  ^ 

o  ^Thii  is  the  poittt  in  the 'planning  process  "where  the 
'    action  ^egins.  ^  ^ 

.         0    AJftar  stap-by-itep  task  plans  are  riip^ldmantei,  rasults 
\  bagln  to  emerge V  , 

0    But  plannlAg  naver  really  endsi    it  is  ongoing*  . ,  * 

o    la  the  neKtf  ,sesfil6n  thejsubjact  is  evaluationV 

Distribute  Handpiit  1,4*^1>  Helping  Hand-Type  Program,  to 
"participants  who  wish  mora  information  on  a  program  of  the 
type  described  on  flip  chart  for  4ast  exerclsa.    The  program 
is  called  "Helping  Hand,"      ;         ,  '  ^ 


1  O  ■ 
^  JL  X 


.  HANDOUT 
1,4.1 


Halping  Hand  ^pe  Prograin 


Sample  Data:  ^ 

Read  and  .sat  taeki  in  own  eoimunity 

Helping  Hand  Prograia 


In  almost  all  schools  in  tha.U,S/,  ^ma  children  are  "assaulted"  on 
tha  way  to  or  from  school.    Helping 'Hand  progrmi  identify  stores^ 
homas,  restaufanfei  and  other  aitablishments  in  which-  children  can  go  ^ 
fo  assistance  or  safety  on  thair  way  to  and  from^  school.    Tha ^ identifi- 
cation symbol  is  usually  a  placard  of  a  larga  red  handprint  in  tha  window- 
a  symbol  all  children^ara  taught ^o  recognize.    In  some  comiinitites 
home  oj^ars  "watch  the  block"  during  peak  school  traffic  hours .  When 
children  reciuire  assistance,  people^ in  thesa  places  cmn  call  the  police 
^on  a  special  ntmber  at  the  school.  ^  . 

Helping  Hand  progrMS  are  coranunity  participation  progrOTS  and  rely  on 
naighborhood  volunteers,    Private  homes  are  often  used.    Retail  stores 
and  rastau^ants  are  also  axcellant'  choices  because  access  to  them  is 
quick  and  inmediata.  ^  ''^^ 

.The  Mrst  step  In  impltoenting  a  progrOT.is  to  enlist  volunteers. "  Than, 
a  coordinator  of  the  progrra  is  needed  at  the  school.  -  The  coordinator 
can  maintain  relationships  with  the  volunteers,  see  that^  telephone  lines  ^ 
are  Mnned,  and  that  the  roster  of  volunteers  is  current. 

Ways  of  publicising  the  progrm  in  the  comunlty  might  includei  PTA 
meetings,  school  assemblies,  nawapaper  articles,  radio  and  TV  interviews, 
letters  to  parents,  homeroom  teachers  discussing  the  progr^  with  their 
students. 


10- 

f'-^  fHU 
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,  1  -.Pn^Mna  It  and  T.H  nq^  It  Home  •  Partlelpant 

1.4  -  mc^Ai  na  How  To.  Do  It  .  .  . 

Worksheet  l-D_ 


1,4. 1_ 


Stating  obieetlvas 


PART  i       Read  4ach  of  the  objectivei  and  identify  the  al.ment  chat  is  missins 
  from  each.    It  is  what,  for  whom,  how  well,  or  whan?  .      ,  , 

1       To  create  awareness  o£  vandalism  prevention  by  sponsoring  a  bumper 
'      sticker  contest  for  all  elementary  publitf  school  students  .to  develop 
a  vandalism  prevention  slogan.    The  concest  will  occur  between 
October  1  and  20. 


Missing  element:  ;    '  „ 

To  develop  a  two-hour  curriculOm  unit  on  vandalism  prevention  by 
January  1.    The  unit  will  be  rated  satisfactory  or  better  by  teachers 
using' the  unit,  ' 


Missing  elment; 


3       To  organize  all  tenth  grade  students  by  the  beginning  of  the^ second 
semester  so  that  90%  of  them  will  know  how  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  belongings  en  route  to  and  from  school. 


Hissing  element!      .  — _  

To  design  and  present  an  assembly  for  high- school  students' and 
parents  on  the  subjadt  of  school  safety  and  the  prevention  of  violence 
or  vandalism.    The  ninety  minute  progrira  will  be  considered  successful 
if  100  parents  or  more  are  In  attendance  and  40%, of  the  teachers  • 
design  foUowup    programs  in  their  classrooms. 


Missing  elCTent: 


PART  II     Read  each  goal  statement  and  choose  oni  that  Is  of -most  interest 

 to  you.    Write  at  least  two  objectives  based  on  the  |o*l  you 

select.  ° 

Goal'.  Reduce  the  number  of  serious  classroom  disturbances  or  discipline 
" — ^  problems  that  .interpret  the  teaching  and  learning -process . 

Goal:         Eliminate  vandalism  in  school  hallways  and  restrooms. 


/ 
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Course. 
I  Module. 


1  -  gutting  It  All  -Tnaafchar  af flaking  tt  Home 
1.4  -  Daeidinf 'How  To  Do  It  ,  a  


Partlcipani 
Wcirksheet 


Woricsheot  l-D. 


1.4.2 


Talk 


IBESTIFY  THE  r^K  .^^Tm,  'RESP0»S3II,ITY  SCHEDOLE     .       ALLOCATE  RESOURCES, 


ERIC"  . 


.  * 
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,  ffmirsa  =  1  -  Put-tino  Ift  ,Ml  Taaethay  and  Taking  Tft  Hfltna- 
1^'      Module       1.4  -  Daeldin^  How  To  Do  Ite  ^  


Parti^ipa 
Worksh##t 


Planning  Process^ 


A,      Tffi  PROBLEM (S)  Sctool  Violance  and  Vandalism 


hmpmQtB 
Dimansibni 


a  -  What"  ate  the  spadific  aspects/dimenaions  in  VQUr  lacality? 
What's  the  sise  and  shape  of  it? 


b  -  Where  can  such  infartnation  be  ffpund?    What  are  your  data  sources? 


Q  *  How  oan  those  data  be  gathered?    Reported?    By  whom?  ' 


2, 


!  Fao:tQrs 
Causes 


a  -  What  eontributes  to  the  problem?    What  "causes"  underlie  it? 
^^hat  faotors  aggravate  it? 


b,  -  Which  of  these  causes/ factors  do  you  want  to  ^ero  in- on,  reduce, 
eliminate,  change  in  some  my7    What  are  your  ioals? 


IP 


CO 
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i,  BQLUTXOm 
APPROACHIS 

=    -  a  -  What  approaeh  d©  yoxx  want  to  take  to  impaat  on  the  selected  eauses, 

faetori  of  the  prQblam?^ 


b  -  What  taska  are  inherent  in  this  approaeh?    In  what  se^enae? 

What  would  be  the  outcome  or  output/- i.^e. ,  the  visible  product  of 
each  talk?  ,  . 

.  Outcome/Prcduct/Objectiva^ 


Task  1 


6 
7 

3 


9 
11 


Etc. 
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C.       RESOURCE  hLLQChTtON 


a  -  Timei    Hew  much  time  will  each  task  require?    What  deadlines? 


Use  the  phasing  sheet  attaehed 


b  -  People  I    Who  will  carry  out  each  task?    How  muoh  tima  will  ha/she 
apecifioally  need? 


Uie  the  tasking  she'et  attached 


c  -  Materi*ls/DollarSi    How  many  materially  .etc . ,  will  be  needed? 
What  kind  of  budfet? 


Umm  the  budgating  shaet  attached 


PHASING  SHEETS 


ERIC 


1, 
2* 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6* 
7. 

a. 

Etc. 


Mdnthe/Waeka/Days/^ 

/ 

/  / 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

TASKS 

s 

\ 

e 

123 


MASKING  SHEET i 


&                                '  . 

TASKS 

1. 

N.N, 

N.N.  i 

N.N. 

Total  daya  per  task 

it  ' 

2. 

3. 

4,\ 

5. 

* 

6. 

7. 

Etc,; 

I'Otai  daya  per 
parson 

.            *  1 

It 

8 

Total  days  per  projar 

ERIC 
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J' 

0 
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BUDGET  SIffifif I 


Csit  fer 

Consultanta 

Tjfavel 
Ftr  Ditm 
Faeilities 

Hisaellanaoua 


Tdtal  Funds  Es^fuirad 
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CoUfSd  ■  I  --Putting  It  All  Toqatther  and  Taking  It  mmm 
ModUl@    1*4  ^  DaGiding  How  Tq  Dq  It 

Background  i-D  1,4.1 


,     Sanple  Planning  Process  ToQls 


(Sae  attaehad) 


*1 

TOOL  II     I  ; 


Ilia  first  stop  will  bo  to  set  up  a  tJmo  tabla  for  admplytlon  of  the  'taeke*     T  am  starting  at  the  firot 
of  April,  tho  report  is  due  the  26tli,     I  havo  liatad  thd  taaka  in  adquoiicu^  and  liave  Identiflod  beginning 
and  tindiity  times  for  each.  . 


2 

5 

,6 

7 

8 

A 

9 

PR 

12 

I  L 
13 

14 

15 

16 

20 

21 

22 

26  ^ 

1.  Completed  formats 

t 

2«  Comply fcy  analyses 
formy  - 

3«  I'rovlda  traininy 

4,  Collddt  datir 

i  

i— — 

1  - 

i 

%-  ^ 

1— — 

S,  Transfer  data' 

-i 

6,  Analyse,  interpret 

1— ~ 

7,  Prepare  report 

U.  nully^ir  report 

Another  tool  I  have  Is  a  chart  for  egtiinoUiny  thu  purHOnnGl  retjiiiroiiiGiits  for  uach  task^  brokun  down  by  ty|iu 
of  skill  and  number  of  workdays.     .  \  ^ 


Taaks 

One 
Dy  nay 

Bstimate  of  pur 

pon^daye  raqulred 

ABSt,  Director 

Clerk 

Sea'y 

Total 

■               -                                   T  '                                    -  - 

1 

I.  Complata  dafca  Qollection  formats 

3  ^ 

1 

1 

2 

2.  Cpmplate  analysis  formats 

5 

■  -  -  — — - 

V 

IH 

3,  Provida  training 

6 

I 

4,  Collaet  data  > 

14 

5 

5 

5,  Transfer  "data  . 

15 

h 

6*  Analyze,  Interprdt 

16 

h 

h 

7*  Prapara  rbport 

10 

1 

h 

0.;  Pa  liver  report            .  , 

la 

■■  *  - 
TOTALS                     ' ^  - 

4  3/4 

5 

2 

m 
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Now  1  can  ealgulate  my  diraet  labo^  cests.  Given  Gha  dail^  ratei  below#  I  caleulate 
the  labor  coiti  of  the  tvaluation. 


Steretary 

ri41.6Q/day  X 

2  days 

^  S  83  . 

20 

•i  $32.00/day  X  5 

i/2  days 

^  $176, 

00 

Aiet,  .Diriator 

J  |6a,0d/day  X  4^ 

J_/A  dayi 

^  S323. 

00 

TOTMi 

$582, 

20 

TOOL  *3  ^  .  ; 

Salow  ii  a  limple  budgat  fotmat  wh±Gh  I  can  uia  t©  aitimate,  other  reaourQ©  requirementi 
and  eaiculata  the  total  astimatsd  east  ©f  the  evaluation,    Lat  me  fill  in  tha-  relevant 
itaroi  and  calGulata  the  oost  ©f  thii  evaluation* 


Direot  labor, obata 

1582*20 

Asit.  Director,  lae rotary ,  and  elarJc 

Fringe  (10%) 

,  58*20 

Coniultanti  (@  $50) 

■  •  /    ■  ■ 

Supplias/matarials 

-  ^ 

10.00 

Paper or  do,/analyiis , ^  report 

Equipment 

■    ,  ■  ■-/-■   ;■.    ^:  V 

■.-■/■'  ^     ■   ■    .  ■     ■  • 

Paeilities/ipaca 

■■  ■'■/■■ 

Postage 

/ . 

_ — / :  ' . — ^ — '/.  " 

Rapr©duoti©n 

.  3*00 

Arialy^ia  and  report 

Telephone 

TraveJ 

i             ■  ' 

^     - :  '    ,       . . '                  .  ■ 

Par  diem  , 

< 

Miaceriane©ua 

5.00 

G^ntinganoy  ^ 

Total 

.$658.40 

3  overhead  sjmrged  ^ 

National  School  Resource  Network.       ,  6 

Hsitm  ili^ra  Qmm  •  $3  S^^Hm  RQm.  mmr  ma  as^ll  •  ^1^]  350-*^        "  R.  1 .  4  . 1 


Technical  Assistance  Bulletin 

A  SuccessM  School  and  Gommunity 

i^tivandaJism  Program: .  ;/ 
Doherty  High  School  / 


Summary 

The  Dohtfty  High  Sehaol  in  CsleridQ  Springi  CQlaradQ,  uiing  cQmprsheriiive 
plannrng  to  identify  and  daar  with  sehoei  ^prebltmi  and  goals,  istablished  a  yearHong, 
antivandajiim  program.  A  strits  of  canteerti,  assambliag/  Up  Days/  and  other  activities 
^wiri  tailared  tQ  Dohirty^i  spMial  n«di  and  resulted  in  incrtased  schQOl  pf'ide  and 
riducBd  vandalism,  the  pregram  was  initltutid  in  rtspanie  to  a  cQmrnunity  initiatiyt  to 
rtduee  vandalism,  and  Is  a  positive  txemplar  of  the.  resuits  that  ean  be  achitved 
thfrgygh  sehodHcommunity  eooperation.  :  r 


Trie  Problem"  ^ 

Dohtrty  High  School,  in  Colorado  SpHngi, 
Colorado/  needed  to  develop  a  program  to 
riduci  vandalism.  For  the  Colorado 
Springs  community,  vandaliim  was  fast 
becoming  a^  major  concern.  The  local  Board 
of  Realtors  had  planned  a  community  service 
project  to  work  with  the  icheoi  systtm  in 
order  to  reduce  vandaHsm,  and  had  devised 
with  the.  Board  a  plan  which  asked  each  of 
the  schools  in  Doherty's  diitrlct  to  develop 
comprthensive,  ytar-long  plans  to  reduce 
vandalism  In  their  schopls.  The  best  plans 
were  scheduled  to  receive  prizes  from  the 
Board.  ■  To  supplement  these  prlies^  the 
school  district  set  up  a  fund  for  each 
school,.] allotting  IS  cents  for  each  student, 
Doherty,  with  1 ,800  students,  had  $1,170  In 
its  furtd.  Any  expenses  for  replacing 
school  property  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
vandalism  during  the  year  were  to  be 
deducted  from  this  fund-*and  whatever 
mdhey  was  laft  over  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  tha  schooPi  to  spend  as  it  chose. 

Doherty's  special  problem  was.  that  although 
it  did  not  have  an  yfiusually  high  Incidence 
of  vandalism,  its  student  body  and  commu* 
ntty  lacked  school  pride,  and ,  the  attitude 
df  rndlfferince  toward  the  school  could,  if 
allowed  to*  continue,  le^d  ^  to  more  .  serious 
problemi,  ,  • 


The  Solurioa 

Sefori  the  school  year  started,'  Ooherty 
High  School  assembled  a  broadly  based 
planning/action  committee  made  up  of  repre* 
sentatives  from  the  staff,  .student  ; body, 
parents,  community,  and  local  businesses, 
all  of  whom  were,  concirned  about  school 
problims  and  had  the  time  and  inergy  to 
work  on  a  year^long  project. 

As  a  first  step  in  its  initial  pianning  pro^ 
cess,  the  committee  identified  the  neea£  and 
goals  of  the  antivandaljsm  project.  i  hese 
were  to^^^  "     \  \ 

•  Create  ah  awareness  of  the  antl- 
vandalism  campaign  and  program 
among  all  Doherty  itudants  and 
itaff       '  s     ^ ,    ^  , 

•  Create  an  awarinesi  of  the  anti- 
vandalism  campaign  and  pragram 
among  the  D^jherty  parents  and 
community  . 

t  Develop  a  sense  of  pride  among 
Doherty  students,  Staff,  parsnts, 
and  community 

t  '  invoivi  itydents, staff,  parants, 
and  community  in  specific  pro- 
grams    that    will  .  promote  pridi 


ia 


Riduca  icis  and  , casts  af  vandal* 


1 1 


Nsxt  Chi  csmrniC'M  devtlaptd  a  c^smprihin*  \ 
-  iivi   pragrsm    for  mmmiing^  eHisa   identlfiid  - 
gQilSv   Including  a  time  lint,   ipeelflc  inch 
vindaliim  prqite^j,   ind  tht.  tsiignment  of 
rispaniibiliiits      to     cofftmirciii     membtri*  . 
RaSQuret    pMpla    wert    tnllited    and  lacil 
ntwspipsrf    and   radiQ   statlans  bantaetid, 
Oiscyssians   w«rt  htld  '^.^^ith-  tha-  pflncipaj/ 
'  the  student  eQunaij;  the  acadimie  ^Muncib 
and  the  dlitrfet.  adminlstritlye  affl^ar.  Sug* 
.'gestlbns  were  InMrperated  and  aQeiptaheei 
detained 

"iy  the  begmning  of  the  schoel  year/  an 
engrmQus  amaunt  af  time  had  been  expended 
by  the,  committee  ennsideHhg  /ideal  and 
enlisting  syppart.  ■  As  a  reiuit,  ^many 
peaple  at  Ooherty  High  Schoel  and  in  the 
community  were  given  the  sppaf^unity  to 
participate  Jn  and  shape  the.  plans  far  tne 
antivandalism  pragrim;  /and  because  peaple  . 
tend  ta  buy:  Into  ideas  they  help  shape, 
suppart  for  the  program,  remained  at  a  high 
level  thoughgut  the  year^ 

aeqinning  of  the  fear  Activities 

in  the  initial  week'*  of  the  school  year,  ward 
af  the  pragrim  was  widely  disseminated*  The 
first  school  newiiettar  arr\m4  an  article 
■  Explaining  the  pragrim  ta  parenti  and  itu* 
dents  and  invited  them  to  participate.  An 
open  hause  far  parents  and  innouhciments 
to  stydents  ixplained  the.  pragram  in  the 
first  few  aays  of  "ichaol, 

.    Kick-Off  Aisamblv 

A  paoylar  local  disc  jockey  was  inllstad  by 
the  planning  cam'mirtee  to  serve  as  the  mas* 
ter  af  ceremonjei  for  the  program,  and  w 
participate  In  other  actlvltlii  during  the 
school  year.  For  this  first  kick-off  asitm^  ' 
biyr  he  condycted  three  aisembnes--the  stu- 
dent body  is  divfded  inta  thirds  to  fit -InW 
the  ayditortum--and  Introduced  ^  the  slogan 
contest, 

*^.JIaqan  Concast  ; 

The  s^o^n  contest  was  used  to  involve  sty- 
"  denCJ  in  divalaping  a  catchy  phraie  or  logo 
to"    usi    in    the    antivandiliim  campaign, 
Prizes  weri  arranged  by  the  planning  com* 
mtee    and    included  ,donatlani   from  local 
bysinesses  such  as^gift  certiftcatis  for  din* 
/ner  at  a  , papular   restaurant  and  recordi, 
/one  parent-,  who  worked  for  the  Seven*gp 
'Sottllng  Cimpany,   arranged  for  a  donation 


af  7S  illk  'icarves  is  prisei.  (Saciuse 
Ooherty'i  colors  iri  olue,  green,  and  whits, 
Seven-Up'i  green  and  whita  scarvti  were 
ipproprfate, )  The  planning  camminie  gave 
careful' thought  to  the  priiis,  as  cney  did 
every  aspect  of  the  antivandalism  campaign, 
and  as  a  result  the  ris'panse  was  anthuslas- 
tic. 

Slide  Shaw 

A  slide  show  itresiing  ichoal  pride  was  prt' 
sented  as  part,, of  the  kick-off  aisembly. 
The  media  teachers ,  who  had  vdlunteered  to 
produce  ihe  ■  ihow  in  the  Initial  planning 
period,  put.  the  show  together  far  only.  3100 
for;  fllm^  since  the  department  had  other 
necessary  equipment.  (The  SlOO"  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  antivandalism  fund  provldec 
by  the  school  district. ) 

Neidhborhaad  ■  watcn 

The  Colorado  ;  Springi  Palice  Department, 
wnich  the  planning  committee  nad  held  dis- 
cussions with  to  iniist  thei?"  caoperation, 
provided  the  school  with  frie  'Neignbdrnood 
Watch"  pamphlets.  These  pamphiets  ask 
nelghbars  to  look  far  and  ripprt  to  ^the 
police  any  syspicioys  happenings  a^  'hi 
ichaqi  after  hours,  Oaherty  students  distri" 
byted  these  pamphleti  ^to  hames'  and  storti 
in  the  area  around  the  SsChaoU 


Ua  Oavi 


\ 


Several  Up  Dayi  were  designated  chroughou 
the  school  year.  The  disc  jockay  returnee 
to  the  school  and  praviced  anthusiastic  cam^ 
mentariei  for'aach.  A  half  hour  was  sei 
aside  at  the  end  of  each  Up  Day.  Ourinc 
the  first  IS  minutes,  music  from  a  live  banc 
or  records  was  played  .over  the  scnoal  loud- 
speaker  system,  and  teachers  and  studenti 
spent  this  time  cleaning  up  an^rmM  thev 
had  selected  fram\  a  list  prpvided  by thi 
planning  committee.  For  the  second  13  min- 
utes,  the  teachers  and  sty  dents  went  ta.thi 
ichaoi  cafeteria  for  dancing  and  refresh; 
ments'-whfch^^^  inclydtd  Seven-Up  iottlinc 
Company  which  was  sold  far  S  cents  per  cuj 
(to  cover  the  cast  of  distributing  supplies,; 
Many  students  and  teachers  pMrz\c\pii%c., 
the  cleaning  was  very  visiblt,  and  thi 
rewards  were  immediate. 

One  of  tne  Uq  Days  was  organized  sy  ciyai 
and  arganiiations  and  held  ^mmeaiitiiv  a^tii 
hoyrs,'  which  further  Invoived^^  diff iren' 
groups  (cneerleaaers,  Pom  ?cm^  war  Garni 
Club)  and  individuali  In  "ihaping  up"  ctr* 
tain  scnoQl  areas,    Anotner  up  3ay  aecami 


an  Ufe  Nignt  duHng  wnisH  custodlani  iuptr' 
vLtad  and  provid^^i  ^Cfuipment  for*  studinEi 
who  wantid  ?s  eami  back  m  schael  for  an 
hgur  f  af  csncsntratad  Qliinlfig*  Aftif  tha 
itydsnea  and  itaff  sltanti  and  daneid*  chty 
^iqusitia  cKa^  inethar  Up  Night  be  ichsd- 
uled.  ' 

Qthir  Agtivitits 

Qthtr ,  actlvititi  iponsertd  by  lha  planning 
eammlttit  Ineludad  a  naw  gima  tQurniftiint 
and  an  ici  crsim  idelaL  Additionally,  ftp* 
risantitivai  fram.  □Qharty  wart  intarviawad 
about  thi  antivandaiism  pfQgram  for  loeal 
nawspapers  and  fidiQ  itatlpni*  Finally,  in 
Mayy  tha  planning  cammitt^a  mat  ta  plan  haw 
bast  t©  spend  tha  monay  tha  iehooi  had  nat 
spant  an  vandaliim.  ' 

ResuiTS 

Tha  pragrim  rasultad  in  a  33  parstnt  raduc- 
tion  in  cna  east  af  , vandalism  in  tha  Calorsda 
Springs  ichaai  district  which  cQntainid 
Daharty.  Oaharty  High  SchMl  ftit  tha  prb* 
gram  ichiavad  success  In  davaJaping  studant 
and  Mjf  awaranass  af  tht  neadiass  costs  af 
vindiHsm  and  in  devaloplng  prida  in 
Oaharty.  Additionally/  Qoharty*' won  iha 
$1,000  cash  pH2t  from  the  iaard  of  fail* 
tors  and  racaivad  tha  $300.  which  rarnainid 
unusad  in  tha  school  district's  SI/170  van- 
daiism  allotmant  far  Daharty.  Tha  total- 
priia  manty  was  dfvidid  ivanly  batwaan 
itudants  and  faculty:  tha  itudants  spant^ 
thair  manay  on:  an  activity  display  board  ^for 
listing  upcoming  %}^Bnt$f  and  tha  facultyi 
itili  undacididr  art  eansldarfng  saving 
thairs  until  thay  can  pyrchasa  a  vidaotapa 
ricordar. 

RepllcaTion  isf ues  ^  '\ 


Required  ResoLirces 


Tha  Doharty  modal"  can  ba  ytllizad  by  any 
ilamantary,  juntar  high,  or  high  schaoQl, 
and  thair  eommynity^  Artachad  Is.  a  copy^af 
tha  antivandalism  proposal,  which'  contains, 
tha  objactivas  and  ^broposad  plan  of  action, 
a  tima  lina,  §nd  m  fM^Qrt  for  fundi*  Tha 
final  antlvandaliim  raport,  which  contains 
summarias  of  activitlas  complttad  tach  month 
and  tht  antlrs  projact  as  wall  as  conelu- 
lions.  / 


Mast  naadid  Is  tima  far  She  planning  and 
Inltiar  rasaurca  gatharing  activitits  by  cam- 
mittaa  mambari,  This  nmmd  far  sufficiant 
tima  at  the  baginning  af  cha  projact  must  se 
made  §laar.  -  ■ 

Also  ntadad  is  tima  for  a  caardlnator/ 
appraximatiiy  faur  hours  par  weaH^  on  tha 
schoor  staff  to  act  as  tha  focal  point  for 
.  infarmatian ,  This  coordinator  shayid  ba 
disignatad  by  tha  principal. 

Costs^wrll  dapand  on^  individual  school  plans* 
Ooharty  rtquastia  S200  -*iaad"  money  /  which 
was  spent  an  film  for  tha  slida^tapa  show, 
phatography  display ^  bumper  stickerSy  and 
flyars,  ( Rtfrashmants  ware  donataa  by 
Savan^Up,  and  the  charge  af  five  units  par 
cup  cavarid  distribution  suppilas-) 
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Contact  Person  ^ 

Ms.  Doris  Calna 
Assistant  Principal 
Dohtrty  High  School 
4S1S  iarnes  Road 

Colarada  Springs,  Colorado    30917        /  , 

Ms,  Calna  supervised  the  program  at 
Ooharty  High  School  during  the  academic 
year  1978-1979,  Although  she  is  not  able  to 
answer  talephone  requests  far  Information/ 
yaur  inqulrlei,  can  ba  lent  to  her  in  writ* 
ing.- 


QOMSS.T£  .  SIGH  ICHCOt 


;      '         tTOnf  aii  pQht^^  swdMti  and  s«i£. 

.  2\      Tq  a«atit  an  awarentsi  of  Eht  antimndaiiim  campaign  and  piraf 


arong.  tht  Dehtrty.  pairtnM  and  obmunicy,  ^  ^         ^  • 

'  ^  \  .         .      ^      '  - 

% .      Tq^  'dav#i©p  i.  lensa  of  i^ide  among  Pohs^ty  iftudariti/  staff ,  partnM 
,  and 


4..^    To  involve  itudintts,  itaff;  ;arin«.,  and  Mmunity  in  iptcifi; 
prog^MS.  that  i^lii  pMiaots  prida. 


3.      fa^^iduca  ac^i  arid  casts  of  vandaiiim. 

CommA^-^a^  Masters  i  ^ 

Staff  aaflifaaj^si  Sue  iMnar 

Soug  Jahngon  ^ 
Dan  Ho^a^ 
■     ^      Doria  Caina 

3 Wdanm  memharii^  ■  Mikf  Maf aa,  Studan^  iody  ?^iaidant 
^  Tom  Jonas 

^     ^        Sua  lartala  . 
^  Myiti  Hania^ 

irtnda  iMriomy 
\  tad  craaawhi£a  . 

Parsnm  mambaji!        .  Lala  /i^ard" 


Coinmunisy  Raiouraa    Saan  Ayfiwst*  Earwa^  Ra«rdi 

?aopiai  -  Gana- Shyaaea^  iavan-tJp  Sottling ^Campany 


Soo^sa:    Cohis^v  High  Sehoalj  ZqIqsUq  Spffings,  «    3091 7 


IMPOSED  fpS 

1.  AiaMibiy  ba  fivan  tteit  tiats  shi  #fi^im  we^k  off  o^Mber 
with  ipeqif Qiasaai  attEnding  {aocsmpaniad  by  Simchtri)  io 
ihafe  all  fawtrns  I  and  III  ftudants  atimd, 

=  2,      Eequirid  aiaaitoiy  £ai*  pa«a^n       smudan*!,  to  be  haid  -hi 
fj^it  wstk  of  iMiiah  ^ 

^  ■       3*      EiSGal  dia^  jgckay  W  ba  contact  id  to  ba  M.a'cgr  of 'caraiiiQniae 
to  praiant  pro^iffl,  purposas,  goaii,  aM.  and  inwoduga 
and  amimulatt  intartit  in  thi  iiogan  sontas^.  ^;  ^  ^ 

4V  .   ShQ^*r  dynMic^  and  3iamrahls  liide  ihgw  ^o  begin  dav^aloping 
=  a^itnsa  of  p^ida,  ;  . 

C,  Postiri  and  ianritri  ^hung 'in^^  oif  atsria  and  lowitf  hail  amphaaising  pride, 
D*      Announoamanr^i  mada  on  hetlina  ahdirt  program  and^iisgan  -in^asi. 

:  \  .■  ;  ■  ^-  -    .     =  ■   ■  .      =^  .  ^         \  ^-  .  \  ^" 

K\      Slogan  oontast  M  daval^^p' ''o^tohy"  slogan,  /^^rd,  or  logo  m  uaa  through 
out  anti^ndaii^m  7t-7t  eaapaign.  _  "' '  ^.  \ 

L,^  -  vrinnar  m  rmcmLvm  an  award,  which  will  be  a  wor^hwhiia  prise, 
hopafuiLy^  .to  ba  donated  by  a  buiiriasg.  ■  ^ 

■  '     :  ■  ,  '  ,  '        .  ^       '  '  ' 

2.  ^    Slogan  to  be  printad  on  bmper  sticfcars  =  to  be  given  ■  to  Dohe^ty  ' 

studanti  for  tiiair  Jars/    (Partly  finanoa^d  by  iaven^Cp)  . : 

3.  ■  SlegEn  poaii^ly  ogpyrighcad  ao  atudant ' i' nama  appaara  on  stiokar. 

i.      "Hour  glasi"  kind  of ^  display  Cioulptura)  showing  allbttad  funds^  running 
.  out  (oppdiita  anlptd  Way  Fund  toiaing  iaromatar)..     k  possibie:  px« jaot. 
for  tha  art  daparmtnt.  .  .  '-^^  / 

Short  annoimeamanta  mada  from  ttiina  to  time  aaying  how  muoh  was  spent  or 
ioit  beoauaa  of  spaoifio  acts  of  vandalism, 

D.  tJp  Day-^CoajbnSorad  by  levan^gp. 

1..     Sohaduia  =3  on.Cetober  IS,  Saoambar  ii,  Fibr^ary  14,^ and  April  4  ' 
(tanta^va  dates)      Laat  30  minutia  of  school  day,  ^lean  13  minu-i^ 
^  and  sooial  15  minutas.  -  . 


a,.    Ail  Isanti  Uvliad  M  par-sicipais'in  afffanisad  si^  . 

and  Satftn-CIp  day,    co^i"i#  in  enarge  viii  plan  and  or ganii a       .  v 
-   \  Oa;/  wit^  ssMoi  adai^ii^ation  and  susesdiani*^ 

3*      SpMiiis  "jobs"  wiii^ba  gi'mn.  so  diffirin^  g^oupa  (i:a,,  ana  Rwnih 
ca^^in^Qli^' a^toars  mighe  havi  a  ipa«iii«  duty  asiifnidi  anochsr 
months  sfa^tiig  siaiisa  or  groupi  migh^  havs  a  ipssiiic  du^y^  itoj 

4,'      Ali^  iTOdtnta  wha^nt'^M -ba  inwlvad  piekup  and  cisan  Inside  and  oawid 

J,  -    Musig  M  ^rk  by  wUl  ba  pMvida  (''Live"  diking  mimLQ  groups,  or 

radis  itmtwn  music  piped  through        aw  J  .       '  ^  -  / 

i.  Last  part  of  ap  Day  US  ainutai)  3#van-yP  to  ba  iold^  at.  a^  ^try 
raduead  prida  and- aooiai  tiaa  .  Somacimas  Dohar^y  S&aga  Sand— 
hopafuily/  othar  mimas  a  wlur*^aar  band*  ■  ^ 

7  .   ^^ilo-wras  wili  bs;  ^aMaii_ aaoh  Up  Oiy  jiaa  E  beiow)  , 

icatio  diipiay  af  phoMs ^ takan  d^ing  c;p  Day  Vith.a  '-myiiary;*  oarion,  , 
pirtura,    frojtctt^to  ba .  jinda«akan^  by.  pho«fraphy  siassai.  ■       '  , 

1.  Diiplay  put- up  aftarjaach^  ap^  Day  in  Spartan  Hoom  *i^indow.  ^ 

2,  '    friia  given  to  firim  pa^idn  who  corrao-ciy.  idaneifiai  mysmiry  par  ion, 

Sut^n  cgnttait— Awards  sada  for  diffa^ant  oamagoriai  of  bu^whi  oonoern*  , 
ing  prida  and  "itaap  out  vandalijm,  aio, 

1,  Awards. doriatad  by  Mraunity  iuppor-tting  buiinais 

2,  '  ;iuttona.  will  ba  made  up  and  lo  Id- with  nicnbarH.^ 

3,  ..Prizaa  given  m  i^udanta  ^ea:rin^  bu«on  wiih  ear^ain  ntrabar.. 

iriias^  to  ba  donated  Sy  iuppoff^ing  :nar^ha'n^j ,  ^  Alio  mar^han'-a       "     :  ■ 
to  ba  contacted  on  poss^ility  of  giving  auwmatio  imali/dis- 
.  oounma  if  smudani  domaa  inw  sMrs  waari^g  button.    -  .  ■ 

Consminity  ."waMhara*"  /     :    '  ^'  , 

1.  ■   Park  and  Racraation  r asked  m  waMh  and  help  with,  raduiing  vandaliani. 

2,  iusinaaa  oaoQle  in  -ahopping.  eantar  to  che  was^  andr  naighboirs     ^\  > 
'in  hoMaa  who  pan  saa^  tha  iohooi  M  be  iontaetad  and  askad  to .  / 
report  to  polioa  any  suapioiQUS  happenings— to  ba\«Qrdina^id 

with  poliga  and  iohooi, 

3*      Parantf  and  atudiinM  askad  to  rapoi't  any  vandaii  with  daaoription, 
car  lisansea/.  a  to, 

Sndividual . awarda  givin^ to  imuden~i  who  rapsr^  incidents  ^hat  laid  -o  ,    .  . 
tha  sonviseion  of  vandaii,  „   r  '  ' 


'      Z.  5.D. 

■  ,  1.;     Woffkinf  wtch  caloeado  iprt.nfi  iolica  DaBaffTOant,  son^ac-  jassnsi 

and  iehqoi  neithiori  wisii  iiitss  cs  advas-aija  =ha  nasd  so  masi< 
vaii^ias  and  ofsar  aisis-sanca. 

■  a.  .  See  ua  "maiki^f  tws"  who  wtii  fo  M  hoaeg  so  mark  vaiaailas.  lar ' 
tHosa'wto  sMtteatt  is.  ■  these ■imudenM- will  have  idencir'isaeion  and 
ba  "ttrtMad"  attjdentts. 

'  g  ;  ■    A^rta  busi^aises  M       Mato«ad  for  thti^  iupMrt  and  inmftri«/  and 

famai'  journamefitt  and  let  greaa  iQaiai  m  .further  instill  fridt,  will 
invel^a  cgOTuniiy^  parMti #  itudenti ,  and  iMff* 

■  .LIKE         ■  '    .  ■  —      ^   '  '      ,  '  ^ 

August  1  J- 31   "  ^         '  '  ^  "    .  ' 

Gammi«a€  wokkinf  on  proposai  .  ;  ; 

V  Rigdr-^v  to  i^udan^  sQtmoii  \  ■    .  . 

5l«wsia«ir esntain.  fenwai  infarM 

Sanntri  and*piswi'i  M  be  laada  and  hung  ^^'.^^ 

?raparatian  of  iiida  ihQW  and,  aiiambly  planninf,  .        ^  , 

Qc^bm^     ^      ^       '^^  '  ^  .  '  ' 

KiQk-off  aiia^ly        \    ^  ^  _  ' 

■  j^ur  giasa  disyl^yad  ^  ^  . 

"  ^     ilQfan  Mh^est  and  bumber  itigkari  Wiiwi^u^ad  wntn  raadyl    -  .  ^  -  ■ 
Firs^  Up  Day  (OQMbar  lil  /   t©  ba  Wllowad  by  phoM  dispia!^  and  mys-ar^y 

ap  Day  and  phata  mysMry  aantas^  (Daata^ar  30)  '  , 

'  .  .  .  ^      .        .    "  ^    ^        "A  ^  '      "   ■  ■  . 

SuMan.  aQntaM  * .  .  \  ^  '  ' 

Fibruary    .  -  ,  ^ '     .     ■  " 

Up  Day  (f  abruary-*  14)  \  . 

I,D.'''aampaifn  in  Moparatisri  wimh  Calarada  springs  falisa  Depa-tmantt 

April  •  .  .  ,  ^  '    ,^  \     .      .  ^  ..  ' 

Up  Da^CApill  1)      *  I  '        ^  ■ 

Hav  ^  ■     .  "        '  .    ■  ■ .  /    .  ■ 

~-    Can^iMa  aiaani  ta  plan  haw  bast  ^a  apani  tha  manay  wa  didn*-  spand  an  ^vandalism 


I- 


1^: 


1 


-   AMQuneiatnti  wiii^  Sa' Mda  from  "i^t  so  is  inform  jmudin^i  af  haw  wf  lasm/monev* 


:The  arifiniuL  Masi^«a  wUi  ^^n^i^uaiiy  tVaiuaM  the  aciiv-i-iaa  and  :niiki  necais^ry 


Wa  weu4d  ^Idka  M  mquasm  1200  "fraam'*  TOnay.   ■AppraMMCiir^i:^  ^ 
^la.sTida-cipa  3h©<^.     (Ou^  faduitty  ilida-Mpe  adv^iiari  sitimaM  tha  natd  for  10  - 
12  rsiis  of  fiim  a^  fi  par  Mil  for  purchase  and  diva  loping, )    tha  osha^  SlQQ 

■    "^uld  ba  aaad  W        ar^  olaii  M  d©  thi  hour  glass  iculpt^ura,  thi  phoMgraphy  . 
eiasi  for.  iha  ohotography  diiflay^  par^  of  fiha^ooit  of  eha  ^umpir  itiikari,  buttons, 

'  and  the  £•□,  cajapaign  fiia^i. 


I'd  4 


erJc 


THOMAS  3.  COtaaSV  jftGB  SdCOL 


a,  Heetinf  haid,  idias  diieuiiad,  obJa«iv^i  dacided  (lii  mm^U 

b,  ^  toufh  d^^it  asendad  and  finaliMd,  zLm  Itna  planntdrf  "  ^ 

rtifQMiiUipiM  aiaifned  (2nd  maawnf)  = 

2*    'fiiai  psapsfai  priiantad  to  and^Map«d-  by  principal .  Suudinc-  - 
QDunGiMl/  and  aeadami^  council, 

3  /  ^  f  rQBQSai  i^^miMid  to  admini«ra.tive  '  principal , 

4,      ^tfk  ifea«^  on  datfaispinf  iiida-ihaw  tmphaiizing  prida 
;  (M       aiad  In  kiok-^ff  asiimblv)  , 

(Sapttasbar)  Xrtiola  in  nawiltt^i^  to  paranta  and  inydanti  wi::h 
axpiana^an  of  prog^M  and  invi^^ian  w  par"i^ipaca. 

iU^ivandaiijm  pMfTM  and  abjac^iyai  praianwd  w  paran^i  am 
opan  heusa  and  M  swdanti  shMUfh  llth  pariad  ^laia  {i^udan^ 
MnfTiM  fipMsantati^as)  and  ^ja  i-eaff  .am  faaui^y  maa^inf.^ 

;]:3i5L^ntacion  af  ^togram  ^  ?^g?aa^i  that  wars  gampliced 

idck^ff  ^iiamblv    Qg^abar.  4  /         \  /  \  ^    .   r  ^ 

/  ■      '       -        .  ■         ^  .        ^  .       / '  ^  ^ 

'   RaouJ^ad  asaastoiy.  M  kiak-off  Oahai^y'i  profram.^    All  s^dinM 
and  staff  in  lohaar  a^tandad,  and  thrf  pifidi  alida  ihow  wai        .  ' 
praiantad.    Tom  irtwaff/  diic  Jotfkay  from  K¥SN>-wai  m^itar  of 
^aramanias *  ^ Tha  liogan  canmai^  announoid  ay  imudant  body  offiatr 
Hylas  Hanianv    iasambiy  aiia^  atttandad  by  thraa  of  our  aamaniey  . 
ipanaari, 

^aighborhaed  mzah  Handaati    Qatobag  7  ~  -  ■ 

siudantt  GOBsaiMaa  handadj  out  Naighborhaad  .^amah  pamphia^J  ind 
wara  intarviiwad  ova^' tHa  Mdia  pqharw'i  anMvandaUa^  . 

pMfi'iffi  at  tha^g^and  apaninf  of  the  naw  ihopping  oentsr  lu^t  ^  ^ 
aaat  af  tha  lahool,/ 

gp  Pay  -Qetabag  IS  . 

'  All  olaiiai  sifnad  up  for  ipaaifia  alianinf  aiiignmen^s  ^hraufh 
thalr  lith  paifiod  studant  aang«iS  -sprisan-a-ivss .  ^'Tsachari 
and^itudanti  than  alsanad  thair  araa  fo^  about  IS  minumii  \ihin  ! 
'  oMia  M'  tha  oaf a.Mria  far  5  aanta  Savan-wp  and  daMing.  .  Many 

itudanM  and  taaohari  par^loipamad  and  a  la^  of  elaa^i"w  i^aok  '= 
^  sUdt.    torn  iz-iwar,,  )^SN,v  al^a  attandstf,  alio .  Mr  .  Ihunia^a, 
'   fffom  Sa'/in*C:?.     (iaa  propcisral  far,  detaili  of  up  Cay  J 


SasJ-aaantaeian  eg  ??agj«  ■■  ^toUcza  cha^  wart  camslaead  (can:;), 

""""" "  .  •  S  ■  ^  , 

Antu^andaUCT  Suiiaar  Sgiskas  aiaglay 

A  dilSUy        Md«  in  cht  dijplay  east  prQmo^i^f  she  siogaA  donwtgm 
J^r  tht  bmpar  MZLokmX  and  jMrnQS^?  the  tn^ivandaiiim  campaign. 

The  slbfaa  wiimMi  am^uneid  and  f ^izti  awarded  during  faii  5©? 
assamhiy  *    Qna' frand  ^jeiia  witosr  whosa  ^ilegan  wai  adopiad  and  'printtd 
aa  the  btispw  mqks£  ffscaived  a  CMsi  pan  and  paneil  .iMy  a  iayth-a? 
jearf,  a  125  fii^  e^^fieata  far  dinnar  at  tha  i^nbi^d  rtataurant,  ^ 
and  a  110  MrtAfieaM  for  racirdi./  ApprexiMMly       qeHm  iwdanM 
wan  iaVM-Up  icar^aiMar^ai^  anmrias'.     (Saa  SuaflE  MO  ?HQTO  Of  ^ 
ATOM  HOmiS/)  .  tha  primal  wart,  danaiad  by  our  CQmunitty  .iponwri-* 
Savan-Up/  CaisradQ  Springs  iQtpi^^  Rawrds, 
W«  had  a  ttamandsus  rasMnsa  M  thii  eantai^  wil^^  7" 
slafansr    Tha  wiMars  wara  aaiic«d .iy  nhm  aMivandaiiim  Mmit^aa/ 
pius  raprtiantativai  Imw.  our  sgmunity  ip^niors.    fhcmoi  wart  takan 
by^a  pheMgraphy  elassai  durinf  "Up  Day"  m  ba  uaad  for  zhm  mysttry 
phQM  5iekar*apear  wntaat  in  Dtstsibar.  .  . 

fhota  Hvitiry  Cgntast  '  Saeasber  1  -  Da^smbar  20      •  ^ 

A  diapUy  of  phQMs  af  iWdanti  wt^^     during  tha  iai^  yp  Day  wai  " 
sada  in  ^hW  dilap lay  Mat,    Msrt  ity^in-yp  sear^ti  wart  diaplayad  as  ■ 
prists  far  ^ha  parsoni  whs  sbrrt^^ly  idanmifiid  all       "he.  myi«ry 
piektr-uppars,  ^  Tha  phoMs  wara  takin  by  tha  phatagraphy  elassti 
a^  ttha  ^^imbar  Up  Day  and  Eht  basm  had  ^ht^  faaas  blo^kad  ^um,  so 
thae  idtntiifioaeion  was  more  diiiiouit.  ^  -thafe  shoMs  wari 'of  i^uaanM 
working  on  tha  fiirs^  Up  Day.    Many,  itudan^a  turnad  in  rtiponsas  t-o 
^^is  oontti^^  and  thraa  wlantrs  riotivtd  3avan-Uj  soarvas ,  Awards 
wtr^  mada-.at.  tht  sooial  pa«  of  Up  Day, 

Ug^Oav.  ^/  .  ■     ^    ^  ^     J  ^'  ^ 

thfs  Up  pay  ^s  orgMiaad  sh^ough  glubs  and  organi^a^^onsr  i*Vw  ^ha 
"D"  ^;iab/  c^arlaadari/  Pom  Pom,,  zhm  War  Games  Club/'iss.,  aii  signtd^ 
up  f^  thair  mtmbars  M  "ihapa  up*'  .sartaiJi  ariai..    Studahts  who  wanted 
..  to  partioipatt-and  wart  not  part  o^  an  organization  found"  our 
=  Arohtion  aambari .  liWdanm  couiioii)  ^  who  war  a  wa«ing  mheir  Arohaion- 
shirM/  and  thay  asaignad  artas  to  go  to,  to  halp*    Again,  we  had 
5  oants  aWan-Up  and  muiio  in  tha  oafaMria  afMr  the  olaan  up^ 

Uo  ^ight    rtbruary  19  ' 

This  wai  a  nifht^eime  olaan  up,    Studants  who  wan|ad  to  par^isipa-a  = 
imm  back  and  worked.    About  SO  students,  plus  some  staff.  ea,me.. 
Sack  and- worked iupar  sieaning  was  dons  ay  "hii  grsup  and  *htn  ihiy 
danoid,    Theia  scydants  requested  what  wi  da  this  again.  Tht 
suiMdians  wara  aiiO  ^ary  pltasad  . wIm  ^hii  affart, 

r  ,        -  .    .  ..       .  ,  •  . 


.  ■an^ivmdaii^  plan*  ^     >  '  . 

/  W#  wi  .jMud  ihas  itf  W4i  usad  by  many  omhar  ichaaii  4i  a  mGdti  dsiign 


\ 


We  had  itiper  aamunity  supp©^^ 
IL .      Sa^en-Uo  MoztlLm  CgmpMy  \  ^     ^      ^      , '  ' 

;     CI)    Thay  provided, at  m  Mit       Ui  Sayan-Up  ffQir  aur  .c;p  Da^s, 

'  lOb  iavM-0p  iMWar  Cwhieh  art  ths  Qoherty-  Miirs)  T'Crosi  / 
-^.^^       pans  and  psneii  lata,  f iit-cirtifiaa«  fsr  I2S  a^  ^ha  Sun^ird 
rastauraiit,^  '  * 

(2)  faid  far  sur  bi^par  imiakiri,  .  _ 

(3)  Mtindad  savaiai  plannlrig:  aaisieaa  and  antivandaliim  pragrmae 

Ear  Wax  Raeordi.  Bki^  i  Sub  iandwloh  Shsp.  and  noma  Builderi 
■  (1)     frayidad  support  t^^ugh  dsnaMd  priias  far  Mn«scs. 

(2)  AMtndad  QUr  l4ielc-aff  aMamtfly  and/or  «mmiw^a  siaatiiigi  /  . 

^      r    '    ■ '  /  ^  -     ■ ;  \     .     ^  ^  ^5  ^ 

(3)  iki'i  pravldid  ui  tha  gpMrtujiitty  far  our  itud^nei  d^sw^Buma 
Calarado  Sprlnfi  P^Uaa  Dap^y^anm  naXf^^-^Qod^  and  , 

\  iMlaih  our  prafram  a^er  tht  radia  at  ehair  grand  opening. 

a . 


a)^^.i^:^-sW#wSr,  disc  jWkay,:wai  ai^  masMr  o^^%ramanias  far  our 
.  iiok-aff  aiiambly.     Cthii  had  m  be  giv^n  cK^ea  siines  tb  r 
^  asMtnmsdata  ail  of  aur  i^udantsv  iQ  taok  much  of  hii  daiiatad 
tiffiti)       .      ;        '  '  , 

(2)  .  Tarn  Irawar  back  £a^  aur  firit  .... 

Lt,  Camar,  \CS?D^  arrangad  far  us  m  fat  many  pam^hiatti  and  was 
:iuppor^iya  dumng  our  planing,  ^  ^ 

A  '  ■  ■  ^ 

CD     sar'^ad  on  our  eonmitttta*. 

(2)     Varbaiizid  ehair  iuppart  aftar  viawinf  she.  liida  show  a^  o^r 
opan\h©uia  M  ba  samuni^  .wawhars  and  clasa-by  naighbars  ' 
hayt  aailad  us  on  diitry^aneai  shay  saw. 


Stamay  (case.)  .    ■'         ■  ■  ■ 

'  ; :  f .      Custadial  f taJ-  and  rigulsy  ^  , 

.(I)    Our  i«fis  sunero-iaad  fJp  Days. _  , 

(25  ■  CustodiaAa  aeovldad  ciaaninf  macasl*l3  .and -ajspaffBiie.  ' 

4..   J^e  iami  fthaft  gas  pttudentti;  ahd  s«ff  hacaae  aware  af  our  an-MvW^liiai  aracram  <^ 
■  ms^  w^ziQim^^  i-^  ^  V^^^i^-  ^*^^^^  •    Seudanms  from  ail  groupi  have 

haipad,  nstt  Just  stttdaiim  cetmcU ,  butt '  all  frauns  were  raprtsant6d--fsoBi '  she  ^ 
<•   handidapsied  : students,,  to  tha  athlattasi  J  so  she.  usually  noninvalvad  Kids.    .  ■.  ^ 

Cuatsdiafls,  ttsachers,  adaiaistrattsrs  have  all  also  Secane  i.nvalved,  . 

3.      Students  have  eeoperattad  iii  ffapo«inf 


~Qi ^  emr- iropesadrpro -have  not-been ■eamplaead  :or  variaus.raasons;.'  ;^The  hour 


fUss  diialay  idea  baeame  tqe-  ejepansive,  and  we. could  nac  abcain  th«  cast  o!_  certain 
ae^s  oi  vandilitm  from  the*  diatrtct,.    We  decided  tha  bu«3n.  sontast;  was  too  fiailar  to 
the  iiogan  aanmast:  ao  drlsrid  it^    Lack  of  ciae  ajid  ichaduling  canfliats  have  prevansad 
us  from  having  the  April  Up  Dayj  however,-  wa  fetfl  ahat  Jha  osojacis  aha t  we  dia  ao 
ware  worthy  and  suecassEui.         ■  ,        •   .,  _  '. 


We,.3tili  plan  to' eanftinua  our  projects.    We  are  wrking  on  ehe  I.O.  sampaifn  what  wa»^ 
saheduiad  far  Marsh.     ' :    _     ;  '  .  ■        .  '    '  --  -  ^ 

we'  have  lass  -ieBe  ai  our  approsfiamad  aonay  due  so  acts  shac  wf  f ael  wera  noc;  vancaii.a^. 
isne  by  our  scudants.    We 'are  a  Park  and  Racraatiian  building,  and  she  ichooi  is  used  • 
by  seopla  fros'aaous  Si30  or  tsOQ-a.m.  co  U.>QQ  p.m.  siK  days  a  weak  and  fras  12 : OC  a .s 
to  11:00  a.m.  on  Sunday.       —  /        ^  ,    '  /  . 

We  did  aesomolish  our  goais  of  making  acudenti' and  s«f  f  awars  af  she  r.eedltss,  aast  ^ 
■of  vandalism^  developing  Dsher-By'prlde,  involving,  isudanss,  i«;f and  -aRsnunity,.  ans  ;;; 
we  think  chat  our  campaign  was  a  suecaas  thia  yaar,  \-  ' 


Course  l  *  putting  It  AllxTogetheg  and  faking  It  Heme^ 
Madule  1.5  -  Evaluation 


Module 


Purpose  ^ 

This  module  is  desi^ad,^t0..help  pirtiGi pants  underetana^pcogram/projert  evaluations- 
its  logic,  proMdureiV  and  utility^    A  model  for  evaluating  the  effectiveneai  of 
p^oprms  ie'^eientad,  induing  a  rationale  for  the  importanoe  of  doing  program 
evaluations*    A  lyit^  pereeption  of  pro^ami  provides  the  conceptual  basia  for  the 


m^el* 


Objectives  ' 

Partiqi pants  wiir  be' rtle  to**  ^ 

1*      Analyse  a  perfoimanoe  report  on  a  ^ojert  ctesigned  to  oonbat  sohool  violence 
and  vandaliOT  inoludlngi  . 

I  o    A^iessing  how  effective  the  ^oject  is  in  eight  areas  of  perfOCTianoe 

o    Deteetiirig  at  least  three  problOT  areai  ttat  require  further  inquiry 
'  and  outline  tile  dirertion  of  the  inquiry;  ^  ^ 

:        %o    Haklng^  decisions  re^r^g  the  ^©jefct'e  future  based  on  available 
2*      Desoribe  the  dSlements  of  a  systCTS  evaiuation  model. 


%rget  Audiences/Breakojuts 


mis  oore  module  is  aime.#  :^imarily  at  school  deeieionmakeri--psrsons  responsible  for 
evaluating  ^ograms/^ojeots  to  reduce  school  vlolenea  and  vandalism*    However,  all 
fartioi pants  should  find, the  systems  perspective  helpful. 


MS 


Module 

Cmirfi^    1  -  Putting  It  Ml  Toqethar  and  Taking  It  Home  ■  J?  _  w 

(continuscl) 

Media/Equipment 

One  flip  chart  '      ■■    .  ,  . 

Two  markere  ;y       ^  i      ^  \- 

One  taps  ,  '  ^ 

One  scrsen  and  overhead  ^ojector  *  ,  ' 


Materials 


Trans  parencies^ 


1.5.1  Applying  a  Syitapas  View ^ 

1.5.2  SystOTis  View  of  a  Projedt  -  .  / 

1.5.3  intareat  Areas  and  Measures  / 
1*5*4  Actual  Perforniance  Data 

1.5.5  Possible  Standards  for  Progrwn^rojeot  Evaluation^ 

lisis  Matrix  of  Actual  Versus  Manned  PerformanGe' 


Participant  WorksheQyi 

"1.5.1  Matri%i^f  Actual  Versus  Planned  Performance 

Lsla  .  Ivalu^ion^Desi^  Matrix  -  An  Sxtended  Case 

r  sia  ivaluation  Report  totrix  -  An  Extended  Caie 

1,5.4  Evaluation  Desi^  worksheet 


Partioipant  Background  ' 

1.5.1         Reading  Based  on  Trainer  Lecture 

Optional  Exercises  ,  ^ 

•  TWO  exercises  for  ^rtici^nts  on  inpits,  outpits,  effects,  and  imiacts  are  ^e 
sentL  following  tS  walkthrough.  Trainer  .should  use  only  if  time  and  audience 
ne*id  retire  thM.  / 

.    ■■  / 


/ 


Applying  a  Systems  View 


Impact' 

Output- 
Inputs 


Reduction  in  School  ^fendalism 
More  Sensitive  Students 

•Rap  Sessions 
k 

nme,  Space,  Films,  $,  Etc. 


ERIC 


Systems  ¥iew  of  a  Project 


itetors 

i 

irs 


Activities 


Preparing 
sessions 

Acquiring 
fiims 

Announcing 
sessions 
Holding 

sessions 


Outputs 


Sessions 
prepared 
Films  acquired 

Sessions 
announced 

Sessions  held 


Effect 

More 
sensi 
arid 

responsible 
students 


Impact 

Reduced 
vandalism 
in  the 
school 


15  u 


\ 


ERIC 


Interest  Areas  and  Measures 


First  SemBster 
Actual  Performance 

First  Semester 
Standard  Performance 

Inputs 

— Cost 

Number  of  Dollars  Spent 

Outputs 

Number  of  Rap  Sessions 
Held 

1 

1 

r  — Rap  Sessidns  Held 

—Indiyidual  Students 
Reached 

Number  of  Individual 
Students  Reached 

Effects 

—Increased  Student 
Concern 

Number  of  Individual 
Students  Returning  to 
Sdssions  1,1+  Times 

Impacts  ' 

—Reduction  In  School 
Vandalism 

Number  of  Acts  of 
Vandalism 

ERIC 


Actual  Performaiice  Data 


1 

First  SBmester 
Actual  Performance 

First  SemestBr 
Standard  Performance 

Inputs 

— Cost 

$1307 

Outputs 

— Rap  Sessions  Held 
—Individual  StMdents 
Reached 

26 
161 

,  Effects 

—Increased  Student 
Concern 

115  Individual  Students 
Returned  to  Sessions  1, 
1+ Times 

li^paots 

—Reduction  In  School 
yandalism 

t 

9  Acts  of  Vandalism 

Possible  standards 
for  Program/Project  Evaluation 

Weed  (do  we  measure  up  to  what s  needed?) 

Plan  (do  we  measure  up  to  what  we  planned 
to  do?) 

PaBt  Performance  (do  we  measure  up  to  last 
year ,  last  quarter?) 

Other  Similar  Program  (do  measure  up  to 
that  other  effort?) 

CohtrdI  Group  (used  in  experiments) 

Demand  {do  we  measure  up  to  demand?) 

ProfeBsional  (do  we  measure  up  1$ 
professional  levels  of  performance?) 

Requirements  (dp  we  measure  up  to  what 
state,  federal,  funding  agencies  require  of 
us?) 


Matrix  of  Actual  Versus 
Planned  Performance 


First  Semester 
Actual 

First  Semester 
Planned 

Comparison 

Judgment 

inputs 

$1307 

$1500 

1307/1500 

Underspending 
13% 

Outputs 

—Rap 
Sessions 

—Students 
Reached 

26 
161 

36 

250 

26/36 
161/250 

72%  Effective 
64%  Effective 

Effeots 

— Students 
Returning 

115 

125 

115/125 

92%  iffective; 
Not  Bad' 

Impacts 

—Acts  of 
p  yandaiism 

9 

14 

Last  Semester  , 

9/14 

36%  Fewer; 
Goal  Attained 

i 
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CdUrSO      1      Putting  It  All  TQgethar  and  Taking  It  Home 
Module     1.5  -  Svaluatian 

Total  TInie    -  i  hour  

Module  Summary  j 

A  model  Is  prasanted  ffar-  avaluating  the  erf aetiveness  of  a  program  or  proTect.  Par- 
ticipants will  SLQ%\milY  assess  the  af  f  eativanass  of  an  illustration  of  a  program  ,  to 
combat  school  vandalism , 


Course 

Agenda 
by  Module 


Aetfvtty/ Content  Summary 

Time 

1 

* 

Introduetion  to.  the  Evaluation  Prooass 

■  "   "  5 

min. 

A 

definition  of  the  evaluation  process  is 

presented.  . 

^  ■ 

A 

Syitams  Perception  of  a  Progrm  or  Proj 

act              .  &7 

10 

min. 

A* 

In^rediarits' of  a  Prolect 

-  0 

'i 

A  pfrojaot  is  a  csllaction  of  aotivities  having  a^  common  aim; 
e*g*^  to  reduce  school  violence- and  vandalism.  Participants 
look  at  the ^ logic  of  these  activities. 

B. 

Aeplyinq  A  Systams  View 

,   Fou^  main  components  of  a  project  are,  raviewed. 

C. 

AoDlyinq  A  Systems  View— A  Horizontal  Perspective 

s 

From  a  systems  perspective,  a  project  is  a  series  of  activities 
fueled  by  inputs  and  issuing' outputs . 

D, 

Smtanarv  of  A  Systems  Perception  of  Programs- and  Projects 

.A  rationale  for  the  advantages  of  a 
santed. 

systems  approach  is  pre- 

3. 

The  Evaluation  ProcssS"Tha  lasic  Steps  and  an  EKampl'i 

IS 

min. 

A. 

Introductory  Cotrenants 

r; 

Participants  will  look  at  the  avaluation  process  by  way  of 

axample,                                            '    ^  ^, 

\ 

! 
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A^vtty/ Content  Summary 


Time 


^ha  Firit  itap  of  the  Prosegs—Focus 

this  sttep  involvas  daeiding  what  aspects  of  the  pro j act  to  keep 
an.  ays  on*  ^  , 

Tha  Second  Stap'of  tha Process — Data  Colleetion  '  - 

This  step  involves  gathering  data  in  the  area  of  interest. 

The  Third  Step  of  the  Proeess--Eatablishinq  Standards 

In  order  to  judge  a  program's  af factiveness ,  something  is  needed 
against  which  to  compare  performance,    ^  ^ 


S.      A  Summary  of^  the  Eyaluatlon  Process 

A  More  Extended  ^application  of  tha  Evaluation  Process 


25  min. 


A* 


Introduc-tory 


A  rationale  Is  presented  for  looking  at  the  cqmponants  o 
in  a  Mre  complex  way. 


f  a  progrkm 


|,      Illustration  of  an  Extended  Application  of  tha  Evaluation  Process 
Participants  analyse  an  extended  example  of  the  evaluation  process. 
mary  and  Questions  Concaming  the  Extended  Application  Modal 
11  Group  Activity— Evaluation  of  Effectiveness  of  a  Prolect 


c,  ^-s 


Participants  are  prasented  with  parfomance  4ata  of  a  pi^og 
asked  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  its  operatian, 

E .      Group  Reporting  Out  ^ ' 

Participants  report  C3ut  their  findings  to  the  entire  group, 
^ Concluding?  Remarks  ., 


ram  and 


B.      Optional  Task  for  Participants 


5  min. 


V 


0 

ERIC 


Course     l  -  Putting  It 


All  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 


^i^riiile    1.5  -  Evaluation 


Detaiied 
alk-Through 


Malarials/iquipment 


Flip  chart 
With  defi- 
nition of 
evaluation 
written  on 
it  pcior  to 
session 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


1.  Introduction  to  the  Bvaluation  Prqeass     (5  min.)  • 

u  ,  .  . 

Trainer  shsuld  mka  tha  fQllowing  |»ints: 
^  ' '  .  ■■• 

o    How  do  we  define  " evaluation" ?    One  way  is  to  define  it  in 
tenns  of  questions  asked.  ■•  . 

o    IS  a  program  working?    Is  it  doing  what  we  want  it  to  ^? 
•      Is 'it  having  any  effe^ct?    And  if  not,  why  not? 

o    Put  simply,  this  i'j  what  peogram  or  ^oject  avaluatioh  is 
all  about.  ■  ■ 

Trainer  should  now  refer  to  (tofii^tion  on  flip  diart. 

o    Bvaluation--put  simply-is  a  PRdClSS  BY^WHICH  WE.JUD^    ^  . 
WHETTOR  A  PROCTAM  (or  project  or  instrument  or  person)  IS 
HORiaNG  IFIECTiviLY  OR  NOT. 

2.  ft  SystCTis  Perception  of  a  Program  or  Project    (10  min.)  ^ 
A,      Inqredientg  of  a  Project  , 

Trainer  ahbuld  make  the  following  ppintei  /  ^  ^ 

/  Q    In  tkkinf  a  syetems  approa^  wa  look  at  the  logic  of  an  .  , 
aotivity*  ' 

'    o    ^at  is  a  ^ogram  or  ^ojert*    A  ^ogrra  or  Ecojeat^is 
a  colleetion  of  artivities  whidi  have  a  common  aim^^  . 
'   .    r      e.gr7  tha  raaiiction  of  .wnda^ 

o    A  mo^m  or  projact's  lo^c  may  \^ow  as  follows—  ^ 

(1)  Yau  rant  to^RlDUCT  VMDMiISH  " 

(2)  One  way  o£^  adiiaving  that  is  to  mm  STUDENTS 
MOOT  RESPONSIILE,  MORE  SENSITI^  .to  tha  costs  of 
vandalism  in  terns  of  dollars,  morale,  etc, 

(3)  One  ray  to  make  students  mora  sensitive  is  to 
hold         SESSIONS  on  ^  tha  ^oblem* 


Materials/ 
Jquipment 


Tyanspareney ' 
1.5,1 


(4)    And  to  suppdrt  thasa  i'ap  sessions  you're  ^ing 
\   to  nead'Tirai,  SPACE,  rACILlTATORS>  FILMS,  DOL- 
LARS, etc.  ^1 

o    There  you  hava  tha  ingredients  of  a  simple  projiot.' 
Applying  A  Systems  View 

Show  transparonay  1,5,1  and  make  the  points  balow:  ; 


Apply ihg  a  Systpms  View 


Vandalism 
ents 


/mpact^Reductlon|n  Sc 

f /feet— More  Sensitive  S 
Oufpuf^Rap  Sessions 

/npiite— Time,  Spic%  Films,  Etc. 


.0    YQU  have  tha  IMPACT  (ultimate  or  long  term  or  ripple 
effect)  you  want  to  have — in  our  eKample,  REDUCTION  IK 
SCHOOL  VMDALISM. 

o    You  have  the  IFTO^  (ah  immediate  <^ange  in  attitude,  know- 
ledge, behavior)  you  want  to  have— i,e.,  MOM  SENSITI^, 
C0NCEKMS3  STUDENTS.  - 

o  .  You  have  ^the  OUTPUTS  (events  or  sarvicas  that  trigger  off 
that  effect)— i,e, ,  RAP  SISSIONS. 

o    You  have  tha  INPOTS  (resources  rac^ired  to  produde  those 
outputs)— T1ME,-SPACT,  FACILITATORS,  Fl MS  ,  DOLLARS/ 


MS 


I 

Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 
1.S.2 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


C,      Appiyinq  A  Systams  Vlew---A  Horizontal  Perspective 

o    now;  lot's  lay  this  ^oject  on  its  side  horizontaily. 
Show  Transparency  1,5,2  and  make  the  |»ints  talow.  " 


Systems  View  of  a  Project 


Inputs 

^tMtlm  — ^  OutpuiB 

.  Effecf 

Facilitators 
Films 


sesstons 
Acqufting 
films 

Announcfng 
sessions 
HoMlf^ 


Visions  ^ 

Films  aequlmd 
tesstona 
announeMi 
Sssalons  h4ld 


Mora 

saniittve  4 
and  , 
responslbfe 
studants 


Reduced 
vsndalism 
In  the 
sohoal 


a    Every  program  Joe  projert^  large  or  simple^  can  be  dia^am^ 
med  like  that-i^as  a  serias  of  aativitiee  fueled  by  Inpitm 
and  iasuing  outputs  that  trigger  off  immediate  efferts  that 
contribute  (we  hopi)  to  ripple  effeets  (inipacts)  . 

©    In  the  example  in  Transparency  1*5.2  specific  amounts  of 
resoureea  like^^  ! 

^  Time,  '  " 

s^ae 
.  Personnel 
Material 

Dollars  '  ^  , 

o    Are  dianneled  into  activities  like— 

Pre^rlNG  .  ,  / 

AcquirING  .  . 

^ol(3lNG  sessions  '  - 

(the  -ING  words)  ' 


It; 


Materials/ 
Equip  ment 


Saquence/Activi^  Description 


Flip  chart 


O    And"  ea£Si  of  these  activities  must  ^oduca.    They  must  cane 
to  closure,  they  must  haw  thair,  outputs i  ,^ 

^    A  -session  ^e^riElD  ' 

A  film  acquirlD  .  ^ 

AnnouneOTents  MADE 

Studants  reaoMD 

(the  ^st  participles) 

Q    tod  ho^fully^  because  of  these  outputs,  something  will  hap 
pen  to  the  students,  changes  like — 

'  •         \  -       ■  .  _      _        '  .    .  .  \  '  , 

A  positive  Aange,  in  knowledfi 

A  ^aitive  change  in  attitude      "  ' 
A 'positive  dhange  in  behavior 

Q  mLdh  in  time  will  contribute  to  some  ripple  effects^  i,e*, 
topiots  like^-  '  ' 

■  X 

Growth  in  peer  ^essure  to  stop  TOndalism 

Reduced  dastrurtion  of  Individual  and  pchool  ^property 

More  constructive  behaviora  in  general  * 

\.  ,     ■  ^         "  .  .  _■     /  ' 

D.      Summary  of  a  Systems  Pergeption  of  ProgrMS  and  Projects 

o    It's  useful  to  have  this  systems  understanding,  this  sys- 
.    terns  -^rception  of  a  ifo^iWi  or  project  or  aetivity--to 
able  to  detect  tee  flow  of  'that  ^o^am  pfoject  activity, 
to  detect  its  linkages;,  salient  features,  and  cause-effect 
.  sequence*. 

o    It's  useful  for  more  efficient  planning,  managing,  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  program,  ^oject,  or 
activity.  '  ^ 

{hoTEt    Ttae  and  auMence  need  permitting,  two  optional  eKercises  (A 
and  B)  are  Resented  following  this  walk-through.) 

The  Evaluation  Process—The  Basic  Stew  and  an  Example    (15  min,) 

A*      Introductory  Gamnents  — 

Q    We  are  now  going  to  get  into  the  evaluation  process 
itself--*by  way  of  a  sim^e  exam^e* 

B.      The  FIRST  Step  of  the  Prooegs-^-^Focus 

o  The  first  step  is  ta  decide  what  assets  of  the  ^ogram  ©r 
projert  you  want  to  keep  an  ey^i  on*  For  instance,  you  may 
want  to  keep  an  eye  on —  ' 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparanoy 
1.5,3' 


er|c 


/  Sequonce/Activity  Desoription^ 


(Trainer  should  writa  thp  miderlined  wor^  in  ^he  following  list 
on  the  flip  ehart.) 

Cost  of  the  jprojert 

Nmber  of  stiidents  reaped  (in^vi^uals) 
Nmber  oi  ^rticimtina  students  who  raturned  to  one  or  more 
"il^iSsions  (this,  in  your  op^on,  m±ght  be  a  soft  maa- 

sure  a^f  positive  chan^  in  them)  \ 
.  'Ktaiter  q£  arts  of  ^ndalism  occurring  in  sohool  during  the 

sSesEerT 


o    You  oould  line  up  your  interest  areas  systemically  as  fol* 

lOWs'l  /  _  ,  - 

Show  ^ran^^an^  1,5.3  and  review/ areas  covered. 

Interest  Ar#as  and  Measures 


Inputs 

—Cast 


Outputs  1 

^Rap  Sesiions  Held 

—Individual  Students 
R@i€hed\ 


gffeets  K 

-^Increased  Student 
Concern 


Impaets 

--^Muetlan  In  ^hael 
\^ndali8m 


Flmt  Semes/er 
AQtuai  P^rtormancB 


HumbBT  of  Dollars  Spent 


Number  of  Rap  Sesalons 
Held 


Number  of  Individual 
Students  ^e^ch^ 


NuiT^r  of  individual 
Students  Returning  to 
^salons  1, 1+  Times 


Numtef  qif  Acts  of 
Vandaifstn 


FlfBt  Semesfef 


The  Second  Stefe  of  the  Procaaa—Data  CQllertion 

evaluation  is  t 


Thm  nart  aiep  in 
interaat  areas. 


Q  gather  data  on  the  above 


For  aa^  measure,  obtain  tha  actual  figures.    On  cost  you 
can  consultlfinanoi-al  recordai  on  Individuals  atten^ng  and 
rap  sessions \held  ^ou.will  hava  to  set  up,  a  procedure  and 
assign  responWbidity  for  ^thering  those  tota  at  e^di  ses- 
sion? the  sam&  wili  be  neeeasary  for  ^thering  ^ta  on  stu- 
dents raturniri^g  tcj  s\^se^ent  aesaions,  etc. 


Sequence/Activity  Deseriptibn 


o    Data  eollectlon  and  reporting  ^oceduras  have  to  be  well 
thourtit  out  for  •very  measure  you  are  interested  in.     (In  a 
brief  session  like  this  we  cannot  go  into  the  methods  and 
croblems  of  data  collection,  but  common  sense  will  often  . 
Sctate  ap^priate  procedures  for  ^thering  the  data  you 
need — otherwise  cpt  professional  help.)     =  , 

Show  Transparent  1.S.4  and  review  data  filled  in  . on  .actual  • 
per  f  onMincB . 

Actual  Performanee  Data 


Flmt  Semtatef 
AQtuBl  Performanc© 

FIrBt  BemeBter 
Btandard  P^rformanQm 

Inputs 

1130? 

Oiri|iut§ 

—-Rap  Sesslens  Htid 

if 

—Indlvlcjual  itudents 

26 
161 

i 

iHMts 

-^Inareas^d  Studint 
Concern 

11i  Individual  Studenti 
Retumed  to  Sassfoni  1, 
1  +  Times 

-^Reduction  in  School 
Vtandaltsm 

i  Aots  of  Vandalism 

o    Let's  say  that  by  the  end  of  toe  semester  the  following 
data  on  ^rformance  were  collected  and  reported 

o    But  they  say  nothing  evaluatively.  '  They  do  not  say  whethe 
what  hap^ned  was  good,  bad,  indif  ferent-which  leads  to 
the  next  step  in  the  j^ocess. 

■The  Third  Step  of  the  Process— Establlshincf  Standards 
Trainer  should  make  the  following  ^intss 

o    TO  be  able  to  jud^  whether  a  progrwn  is.  working  effec- 
tively, you  have  to  select  a  stanctard(s) .    You  need  some- 
thing a^inst  which  to  compare  your  performance. 

o    You  rant  to  keep  an  eye  on  cost — 

in  relation  to  what?         Your  budget  (plan)? 

Last  semester's  cost? 
.Another  similar  project's  cost? 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Peseription  \ 


Trans parenoy 
1.5.5 


You  want  to  keap  an  aye  on  rap  sessions— 

In  relation  to  what?         The  ni:^r  you  planned? 

o    YOU  want  to  keep  art  eye  on  inc^viduals  -reached" 

In  relation  to  what?    ^     The  number  you  eKperted  to 
\  reach? 
'  ,)  The  number  reaohed  on  Monday 

j  oom^red  to  Tuesday? 

t     "  •  ■ 

o    You  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  students  returning— 

-  In  relation  to  what?      ;  .The  niMber  you  expected  to 

return?        ,  , 

o    You  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  acts  of  vandalising- 
.      In  relation  to  what?  .      The  nmber  for  the  same  period  ^ 

last  year? 
The  average  nOTiber  over  the  past 
4  years? 

The  nmber'bGGurrihg  in  a  sehool 
of  the  mmm  si^e  as  yours? 

o    TO  evaluate  you  need  to  bring  standards  (a  level  or  measure 
of  perfOKiiance)  to  ^^ear  on  your  current  perf ormanoe . 

Show  Transpar^^  1*5,5  and  make  the  points  below. 

.  Po^ible  Standards 

for  Program/Proj#ct  Evaluation 

Need  (do  we  measure  up  to  what's  needed?) 

Plan  (do  we  measure  up  to  what  we  planned 
to  do?) 

Past  Performanco  (do  we  measure  up  to  last 
year,  last  quarter?) 

Other  Similar  Program  (do  we^measure  up  to 
that  other  effort?)  • 

Control  Group  (used  In  experiments) 

Demand  (do  we  measure  up  to  demand?) 

Profess/ona/ (do  we  measure  up  to 
prof esslonalleyels  of  performance?); 

flequ/femenfs  (do  we  measure  up  to  what 
state,  federal,  funding  agencies  require  of 

us?) 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


o    The  range  of  standards  possible  is— (review  need,  ate*)  , 

o  ^Often  i^ograma  and  projects  do  not  have  a  solid  standard* 

-    They  have  littla  dats  on  past  perf ormanca 

^    They  have  little  ^ta  'on  what  other  ^ograKis  are  doin< 

*-  Their  own  plans  are  loosely  written,  without  speGifio 
expsetations  beyond  spending  (bud^ta  are  usually  wei; 
spelled  out) • 

©    Hence  the  impsirtance  of  keeping  data,  writing  good  ^ana,^ 
'  ete, 

o    Let's  bring  a  stantord  to  bear  on  the  case  we've  been  talk- 
ing about* 

D    Let's  say  that  the  ^ap  aesaion  projart  did  have  some  ape- 
cific  impact,  effect,  output,  and  inpat  objectives* 

o    Let's  bring  these  objertives  to  bear  on  the  actual  perfom' 
anoe,  and  make  sCTne  jud^pnents  on  tte^oject'a.effertive- 
neas* 

Show  Transparency  1.5.6  and  refer  partioipants  to  Workaheet 
1,5^1  in  Partici^nt  Guide, 


Matrix  sf  Actual  Versus 
Planned  Performanee 


Pimi  Semeifef 

pint  ^BmBnimr^ 

judgmBnt 

Inputs 

—cost 

S1307 

Siapo  . 

13O7/1S00 

Undirspending 
13% 

Outputs 

---Rip 
Sessions 

26 

36 

as/36 

72%  iffictive 

-^Studints 
Reached 

m 

250 

161/260 

64%  Effeoiive 

gffeots 

— Studertts 
Returning 

11S 

125 

118/125 

'  92%  iffective; 
Not  Bad 

Impacts 

— Aats  of 
Vindfllism 

9 

14 

Last  Semester 

9/14 

36%  Fewer; 
Goal  Attained 

Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


vainer  walks  imrtici^nts  through  the  above  visual  as^  follower 


Q    What       thoie  few  figures  say? 
Q    m&Lt  ^estions  ds  they  raise? 
o    Wiat  actions  do  they  stimulate? 


starting  with  inputs  arid  working  your  way  down  ask  the 
partidipants  to  estimate  the  ^ogram's  effectiveness.  . 
Leave  it  a  bit  free  wheelingi  let  thm  spsoulata  on 
wHafs  behind  certain  aspects  of  ^rformance  and  on  what 
they  might  &  about  those  factors.    The. information  in 
the  boK  belw  states  what  you  might  expect  or  lead  the 
participants  to,)  = 


What  they  say---" 


Under  inputs 

-    The  s^ojact  is  unders pending* 


Under  outputs 

-    The  ^ojert  is  having  fewer 
rap  sessions  than  planned. 


-    The  project  is  reaching  sig-^ 
nificantly  fewer  students 
than  planned. 


Uncter  effects 


A  sipiificant  number  of  stu- 
dents 60  return  to  one  or 
more  rap  sessions , 


Questions/Actions" 


-    Where  is  it  underspenc 

Why?    Should  the  budget  be 
reduced?    What  can  be  got 
^  with  the  surplus  dollars? 


Which  sessions  <ULdnVt 
occur  and  why?    Was  the 
schedule  too  ambitious? 
Was  demand  low  at  certain 
times?    Perhaps  we  should 
reduce  the  number  planned 
or  diange  the  schedule • 

^^y  is  partici^tion  low? 
What  students  are  coming? 
^mat's  the  ^ofile?  ,  Per- 
haps we  need  to  publicize 
morej  change  format ^ 
^ange  tune. 


How  often  do  they  return? 
^at's  the  ^oflle  of  the 
returnees?  Did  they 
return  because  they  liked 
it?  Perhaps  we  should 
publicize  this,  encoura^ 
more  to  cots* 


Materiali/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


./ 


Worksheet 


^    Vandalian  is  down  this 
semastar 


-  :  What  other  ffaotors  might 
be  sontributing  to  this 
decline?    Was  the  artual 
cost  of  vandalism  down? 
Let's  ^eck  that  out. 


1.      A  SifflMflary  of  the  Evaluation  Procegg  i 

Q    Thm  steps  we  have  covered  are—      *  I  . 

(1)  Looking  at  ^ur  program  or  ^oject  syst^ically^ 
selerting  what  aspects  (inputs,  outputs,  effects, 
im^rts)  you  want  to  keep  an  eye  on 

(2)  Setting  up  your  data  eollection  procedures 

(3)  Selecting  the  stantords  you're  going  to  judge  perfom- 
anse  by,  i 

o    Even  a  smple  surveys-like  the  one  above-ogives  you  some 
capacity  to  make  basio  judgments  and  take  basic  artions* 
It  also  ^ovides  a^,  threshold  for  further  in^ii^  into  ^ob- 
lems  *  ' 

A  More  EKtended  Application,  of  the  Evaluation  Process     {30  min*) 
A,      Introduatory  Cements 

a    The  above  surroy  can  be  eK^nded  and  made  more  CGmprehen- 
sive--and  therefore  more  useful— all  within  ?tha  systems 
frMiework, 

0    You  could  look  not  only  at  total  cost  but  at  cost  in^  its 
several  categories I >ou  could  look  not  only  at  the  total 
ntMber  of  rap  sessions  held  but  keep  tota  on  the  ntsnb^r 
held  on  Mondays  and  Tuestoys,  etc. 

1.      Illustration  of  an  Extended  Application' of  the  Evaluation 
Process 


Trainer  refers  participants  to  Worksheet  1.5,2,  and  makes  the 
following  ^intss 

Q    Let's  suppose  that  in  the  second  semester  of  the  same 

school  year  you  did  push  the  ori^nal  survey  that  was  shown 
on  Participant  Worksheet  1*5,1,  , 

^    o    In  the  second  year  you  included  more  elements  and  did  have 
standards  "to  cover  those  elments  (i.e.,  eKpectations,  your 
plan). 


mm 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


ERLC 


Sequenoa/Aativity  Ddscription 


o    Your  design/  in  fact,  lookad  like  one  in  your  Participant 
Guide,  Woifksheet  1.5.2, 

Trainer  asks  ^rtieijants  to  note  the  additional  alOTenta  listed 
in  the  tox  belw. 


Inputs 

You  are  going  to  look  at  oost^ 

You  are  going  to  look  at  .tijna-  of 
seasioMi^^ 

Outputs 

You  ar^^  going  to  -look  at  rap 
sessions  held^*" 


You  are  going  to  look  at 
attendanoe-'^ 


Ybu  are  going  te  look  at  indi- 
,vidual  students  readied" 


Effects 

You  are  going  to  look  at  indi*" 
vidual  students  returning"' 

Impacts 

You  are  going  to  look  at  arts  of 
vmndalisTO" 

You  are  going  to  look  at  the  oost 
of  ^ndalism— 


Total  and  by  type 

Use  the  taean  number  of  minutes 
as  a  jmeaaure 


Total  number  and  the  specifio 
number  held  on  Monday  and  Tues* 
day 

Thm  mean  number  of  students 
atten^ng  in  general— specif 
ieally  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 

Total  nujnber  and  then  their  pro-* 
file  (percent  mala^  fOTale, 
etc.) 


Total  nmber  and  by  profile 

Total  niaiiber  and  by  type 
The  total  ^llar  damage 


o    Note  also  the  stantord  measures  you  have  set. 

(Norii  Trainer  should  walk  participants  down  the,  "standard" 
column  and  then  the  analysis  coltflnn  where  the  actual 
^rformance  will  be  compared  to  planned  rarformance  J 

C.      Sigma^^and  Questions  Concerning  the  EKtended  Application  Model 

o    twiner  asks  the  partici^nts  if  they  can  iee  any  other  , 
kinds  of  data  the  project  might  want  to  ^ther  to  make  the 
desi^  more  "complete. 
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Sf  quence/Actiyity  Dascriptio^ 


o    Make  the  ^int  tiiat  thm  matrix  ean  eohtain  as  many  data,  as 
many  elements  ofvinterest,  as  are  useful  to  a  decision 
maker  AND  AS         FEASIBUi  to  colleet,  ^ 

Small  Group  Artivity-^-Evaluatlon  of  Effectiveness  of  a  Project 

-    -        —  -      i  ,    V  - 

The  trainer  walks  pirtici^nts  through  Worksheet  1.5*3*  Proce- 
dures are  as  follows s 

(1)  Ask  participants  to  fom  small  ^ou^  of  three 
^o pie  each.  , 

(2)  Refer  participants  to  Worksheet  1,5,3  and  point 
out  that  now  a  semester  has  ^ssed  and  data  have 
^en  gathered  on  the  previous  design  (Worksheet    ^  ^ 
1,5.2) .  . 

(3)  Partioi^nts  should  look  at  Worksheet  1*5*3,  analyze 
the  data,  and  come  to  some  conclusions  about  the 
effertiveness  of  the  projert,  what  might  be.  done 
about  ttie  i^oject— or  what  further  data  you  might 
want  to  seek,  \^ 

(Allow  the  groui^  about  10  to  IS  minutes  to  complete  this  task*) 
Group  Reporting  Out  - 

Trainer  asks  one  ^oup  to  report  its  jud^ents,  further  data 
needs,  and  possible  aotlons  re  the  ^oject^and  let  the  others 
then  add  to  that  report* 

Trainer  should  expert  ^rtici pants  to  provide  the  Jdnds  of  ce- 
ments bOKSd  below*  If  all  points  are  not  mentioned  by^rtiai- 
pants,  trainer  may  supplenent  i^eir  discussion. 


-  The  ■^ojert  is  underspending  a^in— especially  in  material* 

w    aessions  are  lasting  on  the  average  60  j^rcent  longer  than 
eK^rtedi  they  must  be  interesting? 

^    The  ^ojeet's  holding  17  percent .  fewer  sessions  than  plan- 
nedi  Monday  is  a  bad  day;  six  Monday  sessions  were  skipped, 

*    Attentonde  overall  was  better  than  anticipated  but  mainly 
because  of  the  good  Tuesday  showing*    Too  few  people  are 
ccmlng  on  Montoy? ^Tuesday  sessions  are  too  crowded, 

&     '  ^  '  ^   ^'       ^  '■^  ■  , 

-  The  project  didn't  reach  as  many  students  as  desired?  it's 
down  by  20  percent.    More  ^rls  are  COTiing  than  boys. 

-  Many  more  students  stay  with  the  sessions,  i.e.  return?  and 
more  boys  return  than  girls—a  sign  that  the  boys  are 
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Sequerice/Activity  pesoription 


fining  it  more  satisfying  than  ^rlg.  Blacks'  and  hispan- 
iei  tend  to  stay  with  the  sessions-  ^  ' 

-  .^Vandalism  is  signif ieantly  down  in, acts  and  coats. 


So — ^tha  sessions  may  be  contributing  to  increased  student  don- 
cern  about  vandalism  and  having  a  ripple  effert.    We're  not 
absolutely  sure  ^  but  it  m±#it  be  good  to  keep  the  sessions  going 
ii©3rt  smester,  publicize  then  more^  drop  the  Monday  date  and 
pi another  to  relieve  Tuesd^yv  ^ther  the  rap,  session  partici- 
pants of  this  year  to  ^an  s^e  related  jrojacts  next  year, 
etc,,  etc.    Do  sOTiething  to  retain  the  girl  participants  (find 
out  why  they  dropped  out)  ,    Get  some  fee^ack  from  participants 
to  test  our  conclusion  that  the  sessions  did  have  some  effect  on 
their  .knowledge,  attitude,  behavior,)  . 

Concluding  i      .rks     (5  minj     ^  * 

Am      Si^TOary  Cgy^ents  ^ 

Trainer  reminds  the  parti eipants  that  in  the  short  time  avails 
able  this  session  only  wanted  to  give  them— 

OA  systems  perception  of  programs/pro  jerts  t 

o    The  basic  stap^  and  logic  of  evaluation 

o    A  simple  experience  of  a  survey  and  more  in  dei|th  study  of 
^  a  pcojept*  ^ 

'        I  ■  ■  ' 

Q^ional  Task  For  partici^nts 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

o    Partici^nts  should  go  over  their  project  plans  (j^esent  02 
'     .  ^future)  and  select  inpats,  outputs,  effects,  and  impacts 
they  want  to  look  at, 

o    ^ey  should  list^these  along  with  the  relevant  stan<tord 
measures,  ^  = 

o    Worksheet  1,3,4  is  a  blank  matrix  simiiar  to  the  filled-out 
one  in  Worksheets  1^5,2  and  1,5,3.  , 


Trainer  should  encourage  ^rticipants  to  construct  an  evaluation 
desf^  for  their  ^ograns  and  projects,  e 
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■  CftT.ir?^-  ^  "  and  ^svaluation  of-grograms 
I     M^rinl^  1.5-  ffl>^1n^i-^nn-  

Worksheet  l-D, 


l.S.l 


Participani 
Worksheet 


I 


Inputs 


Cost 


ilATMX  Of  ACTUMi  VEMUS  PL^ED  PERFORMANCE 


First  Samastar 
Aetual 


Outputs 

-  Rap 

^  Ssisiona 

-  students 
Heachad 


Effects 

^  Studants 
Rettmiing 


Impaets 


Aets  of 
Vandalism 


$1307 


26 


161 


115 


/ 


Firit  Semestjar 
Planned 


S1500 


36 


250 


125 


Cc^parison 


1307/1500 


26/36 
161/2S0 


14  ■ 

Last  Semestar 


.115/125 


Judg^nent 


Undarspfnding 
.  13% 


9/14 


72%  Bffeativa 


64%  Sffaqtiva 


92%  Effsetivai 
Not  Bad 


36%  Pawari  Gaal 
Attained ^ 
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1 1 


Course, 

i 

Module. 


I  -  ?lanninq  ;knd  Evaluation  of  ?gograins_ 

1 .  q  -  E'"  '''iiHfP   ■  ' — '■^-^ 


Partioipant 
Worksheet 


Wofkshe©*  l-D, 


1.5.2:. 


j 

WJMsUKTlon  DESIGN  mimK  -  An  Extended  Case 


^QomZi  'total  and 
by  typi 

-Tima. of  sessions 


Ouputs 

*Rap  sessions  held 
total  ^  by  time 


-Attendance 


-^Individual 
btiidents 
Reached  t  total 
ajid  by  type 


Sffbcts 
Indi vidua! 
Students 
caturning : 
totkl  and  by 
ti^^  and 
frequenoy 


Impacts 

-^1^0 ts  of  ^vandal f 
ism  I  total  and 
by  type 


-Cost  of  vandalism 


Second  Semester 
Actual  Perfortance 


(Measures) 

Total  n 
,  -  #$.,on  film 
-  #$  on  material 

Mean.  #  minutes  per 
session 


Total  i  rap  sessions 

-  #  on  ^ndays  7 

on  Tuesdays..:-  _ 

Mean  #  students  at^ 
tending  session 

-  M.#  on  Mondays 

:  -  Mw#  on  , Tuesdays 

Total  #  ind.^  students 
reaohM 

-  #  (%)  Male   i  I 

-  i  (%)  Female 
^  #  (%)  white; 
^  #  {%)  Black 

-  #  ,(%)  Hispanio 


Total  #  ind*  students 
returning 

-  #  (%)  Male| 

-  #  (%)  Female 
^  #  (%)  ^ite 

#  (%)  ^ Slack 

-  (%)  Hispanic'V 


Total  #  acts I 

-  #  to  individual 

property 

-  #  to  schobl 

property 

#  of  $  daMge 


Second  Semester 
Standard  PerfOCTaiice 


Total  #5  budgeted 
-  #$  for  fijm 
^  #1  for  material 

Mean  #  minutes  ex- 
qacted  per  session 


Total  #  scheduled. 

'  -  #  scheduled  Mondays 

__rL_A  scheduled  Tuesdays 

Mean  #  expectad  to 
attend 

-  M,#  on  Mondays 

-  M*#  on  Tuesdays 

Total  #  ind*  students 
expected  to  be 
received  / 
(  '  ^.  . 

( 
( 
( 


No . expectations 
here 


Total  #  ind*  students 
expected  to  return 


( 


No  exp^ectaticns 
here 


Total  #  acts  expected 
^*^(less  than  in  first 
^  semester)  . 


#  of  I  dMage-  in  firsf 
semester 


Comparison 


Actual  Plan. 


Actual, Plan 


Actual  Plan 


, -Actual  Plan 


Actual  Plan 


Actual  Plan 


Actual  Plan 


Actual  Plan 


EKLC 


p  '  A 


MS 

int 
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L     Planning .  and  Svaluation  of  Programs  _ 


Partiospant^ 
Worksheet 


7- 


"'evaluatiom  RiPomi-  MMm"-  ^  extended  eASB 


Second  Samester  . 
Actutfl  Pa^f ormansa 

 — ^  ^  

Sacond  Semastar  . 

Planned  Performanca 

Comparisor 

Judg-^ 
ment 

inputs  i 

-CQSti  total  and 
by  typa       \  . 

-Time  of  session's 

-film  1550 
-matartal  $610\ 

96=  *  per  session 

'     r  ' — 

Tgtali  SISOO  , 

-material  SIOOO 
So  '  par  sassipn  ^ 

1220/lSOO 
550/500 
670/1000 

96/60  : 

80% 
110%  . 

160%  ' 

outputs  ^ 
-Rap  sasaionS' 

hali:  total  and 

by  time 

Total i  30     '  v 
-Mondays  12" 
-Tuesdays  18 

 '  '  —  -  ^  

TotaL^  36^        y  >  : 
-Mondays  18 
/^Tuesdays '18 

30/36 
12/18 
18/18 

m 

.83% 
66% 
100% 

-AttandanG^ 

Tstal  M. :  17 
-Monday  M.  6  - 
-Tuesday  M.  23  , 

Total      1  15        ^  ^ 
-Monday       15  , 
-Tuesday       15  ' 

17/15 
■  '6/15 
1  23/15 

> 

m 

.113% 
^  '40% 
153% 

-Individual  stu- 
dants  raaehad: 
total  and  by  . 
type 

Total:  202 
■^Mala  91  (4S%) 
%S^ale  111  (SS%) 
-White  126  C62%) 
-Black  43  (22%) 
-Hispanic  33  (16%) 

Totals  250 

202/250, 

80%  . 

i 

,  Effects 

-Individual  stu- 
dents returning: 
total  and  by 

^' Total  1  1B4 
-Mala  as  (93%)^ 
-Fanala  69  (f§^) 
-White  92  (73%)N  ' 
rBlaok  34  (78%) 
^Hispania  28  (84%) 

Total !  125  ; 

*i  ■ 

154/125  - 

123%  ' 

f 

> 

Impacts 

■  -Acts  of  vandal- 
tsmj    qtal  and 
by  type 

-Cost  of  vandalism 

-T—                                                    -  9 

■  Total 1  4 
-  to^  individual 

property  3 
r  to  school       •  ' 

property Al^ 

14000,00       '  ^ 

Last  Samestar  9  ' 

tast  Sweater 
26',  000. 00 

■  .      4/9  •  = 
4000/26 ,000  = 

33%' 

> 

-            .           -  i 
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bourse. 


L  -  Planning  ajid  Svalua^ion  of  Prog 


p  Module 


Partielpant 
Worksheet 


Worksheet  S-D     1.5.4!  evaluation  design  worksheet        ^  , 


PROGMM/fROJECT' 

ASPECTS  ' 

/ "  - 


ACTUAL  PERFOWWICT^ 
ffiASUBES 


STANDARD  fERFOR^mNCl 


ANM.YSIS  S  INTEBP STATION 


X 


ERLC 


177 


41  •  '  , 

^QUfqp^     I  -  gu^tin^  Tt  All  Too^fthar  and  Taking  It  Home  ,.   "  ga^l^grOUnd 

Mnrfnin   /     ^^^^^.^^^^^^  I    .  Materials 

Baekground  l-P  '  — =X_= — — —  ' 

Reading  Based  on  Tgainer  Lactura 
'kAT  IS  SVM.UftTIQM?  ■  ' 


roject  has  be«n  implPjinented ,  sevaral  important  quastions  must 


Onca  a  progr^  or  p 
be  answered i 


o    Is  a  program  working? 

o    Is  it  doing  what  wa  want  it  to  do? 


o    Is  it  having  an  affect? 


o    If  not,  why  not? 

posing  and  an^aring  th.»e  ^eations  is  what  ivaluation  is  all  about.  Evaluation, 
put  simply  /  is^ — 

'  ^  procss  by  whioh  we  judge  whether  a  program  (ot  project  or  instrument  or 

person)  is  working  affactivaly  or  not. 

WHAT  IS  ft  PROGRAM  OR  PROJECT?.     A  SYSTEMS  gSRCEPTIOtl 
projaot  iS" 

■      ■    A  .ollaction  Of  activities  whioh  have  a  common  aim,  e.g.,  the  reduction  of 
vandalism* 

The  logic  of  such  a  program  may  flow  as  follows i 
o    You  want  to  reduce  vandalism. 

o    one  way  of  achieving  that  is  ^  make  studants  more  sensitive  to  th.  costs  .of 
vandalism  in  terms  of  monay,  morale,  ate, 
■    o    on.  way  to  mak.  students  mora  sensitive  is  to  hold  rap  sassions  on  th.  problem 
o    TC  support  these  rap  sessions  you  are  going  to  need  time,  space,  , money,  facili 
.  -tatorSp  films,  etc. 
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Applying  a  Systerris  View 


/mpacf— Reduction  |n  School  Vandalism 
gffect— 'Mom  Sensitive  Students    .  \ 

Oufput— Rap  Sessiona  ;  ^ 
Inputs — Time,  Space,  Films,  S,  Etc.  ■ 


Laid  on  its  lide  this  simple  project  appears  as  foliowai 


"nme 
Space 
Facilltatdrs 
Rims  / 
Dollars 


1 


iystams  Viaw  of  a  Projeot 


Activities 


Preparing 
saasiona 

Aequifing 
films 

Announcing^ 
sassions 

Holding  | 
sessions  | 


OutputB 


Sessions 
prepared  I 

Films  acquired 

Sessions 
announced 

Sessions  held 


^ect 
More 

sensitive ' 
and 

responsible 
students 


Impact 


Reduced 
Ivandalism 
in  the 

iichooi 


tie.  lU..  P=aP«l»,,  .C^ilri.,,  :1u:"=^!i"d   J^;— t 

haviari  in  genaral*  _ 
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tn  summ^v.  a  svstems  pardiption  anabies  tht  evaluator  to  datect  th«  flow  oi  the 
program  a^  orojict  and  tt  de«ct         linkages,  salient  features, 

aaquanca.  it  is  uaaful  for  mora  affioient  planning,  managing,  and  avaluawon  of  a 
progrM  or  pro j act, 

THE  SVMIJMION  PROCSSS^-Tlffl  BASIC  At-CTs  AMP  A  SI^fPLE  SKAOTLE 

In  order  to  gain  a  batter  understanding  of ^ the  evaluation  procaas.  we  shall  apply 
it  to  a  iimpla  eKampla  of  a  progrMi  to  reduce  sehool  vandaliam. 

The  first  step  is  to  deoida  what  aspects  of  tha  program  you  want  to  keep  an  eye  on 
For  instance/ you  may  wajit  to  keep  an  eye  on— 

Q    The  nuBiber  of  rap  sasiiong  held  » 

Q    The  niffliber  of  students  reached 

Q    The  nusiher  of  participating  students  who  ra turned  ,  •  . 

^     o    The  coat  of  the  program  . 

o    Tha  nuaber  of  acti  of  vandaiiam  occurring  in  the  school  during  tha  aein«atar. 
You  may  want  to  liiie  up  your  intarast  areas  iyst«ffli=ally  as  follows.    •  " 


Interest  Areas  and  Measures 


First  Seme^fef 

Flmi  Semestef 
StBndard  pBtiQrmAnQQ 

Inputs 

—Cost 

Number  of  Dollars  Spent 

Outputs  . 

^Rap  Bosslons  Hajd 

-^Individual  Students 
Reached 

Number  of  Rap  Sasilons 
Held 

Numbef  of  Individual  . 
Stuflants  Reaeh^ 

^incriaied  Student 
Caneem 

Number  of  Individual 
•  Sludenti  Returning  to 
Sessions  1,1+  Times 

Impaats 

—Reduetion  in  School 
Vandal  Ism 

Number  of  Acts  of 
Vandalism 
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Tha  saeend  step  is  to  gather  data  on  the  aiova  interest  araai.    For  each  ^aasura, 
obta!"         actual  figul.s.    On  aost  you  =an  consult  financial  «=ords.  on  «.d...daels 
attending  and  on  rap  sa«ion-  held  you  will  ,  have  to  sat  up  a  procedure 
resTOnaibility  for  gathering  those  data  at  each  sesnon;  the  same  will  be  necessary 
for  ga^aring  data  on  students  returning  to  subsequent,  sessions,  eta.    Data  eolleo- 
tiL  Sd  re^rting  proceduras  hava  to  be  well  thought  out  for  every  measure  you  «e 
StLStad  in     wl  will  not  go  into  methods  and  problems  of  data  oolleotion  for  the 
sakf  of  breiliy,  bu'oo^on  Lnse  will  of  tan  dictate  appropriate  procedures  for 


gatharing  the  data  you  naad. 

Lat'i  sa/  that  by  the  and  of  the  samestar  the  following  data  on  paiforniance  were 
colla^ted  and  reported:  . 

Aetual  Performanc;©  Data 


Ftni  SimmMr 
AQiual  pBrtQmBnQQ 

Standard  PerformanaB 

Inputs  ^ 

$1307 

Outputs 

^Rap  S#S3l3ns  Held 

^Individuii  students 
Rtiched 

26 

m 

gff  eats 

-^Inartasad  Student 
Concem 

11S  Individual  Studanti 
Returned  XQ  Seiiions  1* 
1  +  nmes 

Impacts 

^Raducilan  in  SahMi 

9  Aets  of  Vandaiism 

What  do  these  figures  .ay?    Th.y  tell  you  what  happen.d.    But,  thay  ^jy^°J^ing 
^a^uatively.    Thay  do  not  say  , whether  what  happened  was  good,  bad,  or  md^ffar  - 
ent--which  .leads  to- the  next  ' step  in  the  prooesa. 

able  to  iudqa  whether  a  program  is  wrkinf  aff actively,  you  have  to  select 
rstLS«l(sr.-1l  oSirwords!  yS  nead  something  against  which  to  compare  your 

o    YQU  want  to  keep  an  aya  on  Mst.  but  in  ralation  to  what?/  r 

.  ^    -    Yoiir  budget  (plM)  ?  ^  ^  '  . 

-  L^at  semester *g  cost?  ^  ' 

-  Another  similar  project's  sost?  . 
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You  want  to  keep  vour  aye  on  rap  sessions,  but  in  relation  to  what? 

-  The  n^^er  you  planned? 

a    YOU  want  to  keep  an  aye  on  individuals  reached,  but  in  relation  to  what? 

-  Tha  number  you  axpjeotad  te  raach? 

-  Tha  nu^er  reashad'  on  Monday  ssmparad  to  Tuaaday? 

a    YOU  want  to  keap  an  aya  on  swdents  ratuming,  but  in  raUtian  to  what? 

-  Tha  number  you  axpscted  to  rat^ini? 

YOU  want  to  keep  an  aye  on  acts  ofi  vandalism,  but  in  relation  to  what? 

-  The  nia\bee  for  the  same  parlod  last  year? 

-  The  average  nunber  ovms  thu  past  four  years? 

-  The  nufflber  occurring  in  a  -ichool  the  laae  size  as  you^^ 

TO  evaluate  you  n.ed  to  bring  standards  (a  level  or  .f  °f,gf  J™f  '° 

bear  oa  your  current  perforaanoe.    The  rang,  of  standards  possible  i.- 

o  NEED  (do  we  measure  up  to  what's  needed?) 

o  PLAN  (do  we  measure  up  to  what  wa  planned  to  do?) 

o  PAST  PEOTOHMMCT     (do  we  measure  up  to  last  year,  last  quarter?) 

o  ormR,  SIMILAR  PROGRAM  (do  we  measura       to  that  othe^  effort?)  .  ^ 

o  CONTROL  GROro     (used  in  e^cperiments)  ^  . 

Q  DEMAND    (do  we  maasura  up  to.decand?) 

■  o  .PTOFEiSIOmL  '  (do  wa  mMsura  up  to  professional  levels  off  performance?) 

a  REQUISE^ENTS     (do  we  measure  up  to  what  funding  agencies  require  of  us?) 

-  riat  have  a  s63 id  standard  because  they  have  litile  data  on  past 

Often  programs  do  not  have  a  se..-o  ,  loosely  writ-  ,, 

performance,  on  what  other  programs  are  f^i^^^^^         importance  of  ka.ping 
ten,  without  specific  aispactations  b.yond  spending.    Hence,  tn«  impo   ^  _ 
data  and  writing  good  plans.  . 

actual  performance  and  you  can  make  som.  audgmenta  about  the  program  s  _ 
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Matrix  of  Actual  Versus 
Planned  Performanca 


First  Sflmeitef= 
ActuBi 

-  First  Seme$t6r.:, 

CQmpBriBon 

Judgment 

inputs 

—Cost 

$1307 

nsoo 

1307/1500 

Underspending 

13%  ^ 

Outputs 

as 

161  ^ 

36 

ago 

ae/36 

161/250  ^ 

72^9  iffactiva 
64%  iffectiva 

Riturnlng 

US 

125 

11^12S 

92%  iffective; 
Not  Sad 

—Acta  of 
Vandaiiain 

9 

14 

L^st  SdfTiastir 

9/14 

36%  Fiwart 
'  Goal  Attainad 

mmt  do  these  few  figu^as  say?    what  ^^estions  do  thay  ra 
What  they  aayi  MMS_  -^x.-  ^ 


isa?    What  aetions  do  ' 


Inputa  .  , 

-    The  project  is  underspanding 


Where  is  it  under spending,  why, 
should  thm  budget  be  reduqed, 
what         we  do  with'^^the  surplus 
dollars?  ' 


Outputi 

-    .The  pro j  eat  is  having  fewer 
rap  sessions  than  planned 


Whieh  sessions  didn't  ooeur,  why, 
was  the  sohedula^  too  ambitious , 
was  dksMd  low  at  certain  times? 
ferhaps  we  should  reduce  the  nma^r 
bar  planed  or  change  the, schedule. 
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Wrikt  Thay  Sayi 

Outputs  (cont'd) 

-    Tha  pMjact  is  reaching  signifi- 
cantly fewer  students  than 


A  significant  number  Of  itudents 
do  raturn  to  one  or  more  rap  , 
sagsions  ^ 


Im^aGts 

-    VMdalism  is  dowa  this  seyaester 


questions/Actiong^: 

-    Why  is  participation  low,  what 
students  are  coming/  what's  the 
prafila?    Perhaps  we  need  to  pub- 
liciza  n»ra,  change  forinat^  shanga 
time,  ? 


How  often  do  they  return ^  what's^ 
the  profile  of  the  returnees,  ^did"^- 
they  return  faeaausa  they  liked  it? 
perhaps  we  should  publicise  this, 
encoiifage  more  to  come^ 

What  other  factors  might  be  con- 
tributing' to  this  decline/  was  the 
actual  oost  of  vandalism  down? 
Let's  check  that  out. 


A  MORE  MPLICATOON  OF  TgS  VALUATION  PROCESg. 

Tha  above  su^ey  can  be  expanded,  made  aio«  apprehensive  2 and  therefore  mora  useful. 

Elf  ^r:-^^ 

held  but  kaap  data  on  the  ntimber  held  on  Mondays,  and  Tuesdays,  etc.  . 

^ub=o.e  that  m  the  second  "sweater  of  the  lam^  school  year  you  expanded  the  original 

like  the  fallowing  r    /         -    ^  ^ 
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EVALUATION  REPORT  MATRIX  -  AN  SKTENDED  CASE 


Inputs 

-Cost?  total  and 
by  t^a 

-Time  of  sessions 


SacQnd  Semester 
Actual  Parfomanee 


Second  Semester 
Planned  PerfOCTance 


Outputs 


-Eap  sessions 
held  I  total  and 
by  time 

-Attandanee 


^In^vidual  atu- 
dants  reaohed: 
total  and  by 
type 


Total  11220 
-fita  IS50  ' 
-material  $570 


96 


per  session 


::Jfecta 

-individual  stu- 
dents returning: 
total  by 
type  i  frequency 


Imp acts 

-Acts  of  vandal^ 
ism;    otal  and 
by  typa 


-Cost^  of  vandalism 


Total:  30 
-Mondays  12 
-Tuesdays  IS 

Total  M. I  17 
-Monday  6 
-Tuesday  23 

Total  I  202 
-Male  91  (45%) 
-F^ale  111  (56%) 
-White  126  (62%) 
-alack  43  (22%) 
-Hispanio  33  (16%) 


Total  I  154 
-Male  85  (93%)  ' 
-Female  69  (59%) 
-White  92  (73%) 
-Slack  34  (7a%)  , 
-Hispanic  28  (84%) 


Total:  4 

to  individual 

property  3 
-  to  sohool 

property'  1 

$4000-.O0 


Total  I  $1500 
-film  ?S00 ■ 
-material  11000 
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par  sessian 


Total  I  36 
-Mondays  IS 
-Tuesdays  18  ' 

Total  IS 
-Monday  M.  IS 
-Tuesday  M,  15 

Total :  250 


Total:  125 


Last  Semester  9 


^ Last -Semester 
■26,000.00 


Comparison 


1220/1500 
550/500 
670/1000 

96/60 


30/36 
12/18 

18/ia 

17/15 
.6/15 
23/15 

202/250. 


154/125  - 


4/9 


4000/26,000  ^ 


Judg- 
ment 


80% 
110% 
67% 

160% 


83% 
66% 
100% 

113% 

40%^' 
153% 

B0% 


''123% 


33% 


15% 


IS5 
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AS  you  can  sea,  yaurabilitty  to  evaluata  the  program  has  b«an  greatly  eKpanded. 

^"r^The  project  is  undarapending  again,  asp.cially  for  materials. 

^^^^saions  are  lasting  on  the  averaga  60  patcant  longer  than  axpacted. 

:  p"oj.^ 'a  Sing  17  parent  fawer  ..ssiona  than  planned.  Monday  .s  a  bad 

.    -    Wtendanca  overall  was  better  than  .Anticipatadr  Tuesday  sessions  are  too 

-  .irp^jsot.  didn't  reach  as  many  students  as  desired,  mora  girls  are  ooming 
than  boys. 

;^^=%y  «ora  students  atay  with  the  sessions,  .spacially  boys,  blacks  and  hi.panioa 

^!^°vLdalism  ts  significantly  down  in  acts  and  costs. 

^  sessions  »ay  b.  -tr^lt.^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

S  .aallle  aassfons  "S'naS  seLstar,  publici..  them  »or.,  drop  the  Monday 
■  da«  SdllL^Srlf  rllia?e  -^^^^^ '  ^f^^lf%^ ' 
this  y.ar  to  plan  some  related  projects  ne^t  year,  etc 

girl  participants  ^'^^f '^^/^^f  g^^^siLs  d  d  haW    om^  Sleet  on  their  toow^ 
=-p^ts  tb  test  ^  our  MMlusisn  that  tta  sassions  ai^ 

/ledge,  attitudey  and  bahavior.  ^ 

This  brief  background  piece  has  sought  to  give  the  workshop  participants  a  basic 
introduction  to  evaluation  by  presenting—     ^  ,  :  "  . 

o    A  systeffli  p^ception  of  programs/projects 

o    The  basic  steps  and  logic  of  evaluation 
.    o    A  simple  axperianca' of  a  .urvay  and  a  mora  in-depth  study  of  a  project. 

■  in  order  to  construct  their  own  evaluation  design. 
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OfTIONM.  E^RCISES  FOR  MODULE  1.5 


TW^INBR'S  NOTli    These  two  optional  axerGises  can  Be  used  at  the  trainer's  discre- 
tion following  Section  2,D  of  the  walk^through. 


EXERCISl _h 


Balow  ara  soma  inputs,  outputs,  effects,  impacts  of  *  P^^^^f  ^^^f ami"' 

which  involves  CB  radio  enthusiists  in  raporting  problems  or  potential  problems 
-obseryed  at  school  sites  during-  nonschool  hours. 

Identify  which  are  inputs^  (1),  outputs  (O) ,  ef facts  (E) ,  and  impacts   (M) . 


a  - 


Time  spant  observing  a  sohool  site 
b  -   ^   h  radio 

a  .  General,  raduotion  in  activity  around  the  schoal  after  hours 

^  ^       .        A  schooL  security  officer's  reaponse  to  a  CB  report 
A  CB  radio  operator  - 


m  - 


f  A  break-in  prevented 


A  radio  report  bf  a  window  left  open 


g  -   

h  -  A  general  reduction  inj^vandalism  costs  over  a  6-month  peticd 


(For  trainer  only:     Answer  key  „    u  m\ 

:  a  -  Ij  b  -        c  -E  or  M;  d  -        e  -  i;  ,f  -  Bi  g  -  0;  h  -  M) 


EkERGISE  B  *        /  , 

Balow  are  soma  inputs/  outputs,  effects,  tmpacis  of  a  vandalism  abatement  project 

that  ambunts  to  a  madia  cmpaign  to  raise  conmiunity  awareness  of  the  problem, 

Idnetify  which  are  inputs  (I),  outputs  (0),  effacta  (E) ,  and  impacts  CM). 

a  ^   ^    A  newspaper  add 

'   h  .community  leader  who  participates  in  a  TV  interview 


b  - 


c  -  TV  or  radio  time 

4  — ^ 


1  - 


n  ^ 


P 


r  ^ 


d  -       ^       A  radio  interview 

a  ^  Newspaper  space 

£  ^  Increased  concarn  among  students 

g  =  i  ^   A 'media  person's  know-how 

^  =  A  TV  spot  announcement 

i  ^  A  completed  poster 

-j  -  An  artist 

^  '  X  posted  poster 


Increased  ^conttnunity  awareness  of  vandalism  costs 
A  reduction  in  vanialism  "^     ^  o 
More  reports  of^vandalism 

A  p.  R.  axpfflrt    .  •■  ■  .  '  ,  • 

New  Gonmunity  ini"    .uivas  ragarding  school  vandalisin 


q  ^  Time  per  conpletad  posttflr 


Cost  "per  ,  spot  announceniant 


(For  trainer  onlyt    Answv  kay  ■  '  u  i      I-  i  -  l-  k  -  O- 

a  :  O,  b,-  1;  c  -  I.|  d  -  0;  a  -  I;  f.  -  E,-  g  -  I,'  h  -  0;  i  -  d    3      I,  k  O, 
\l  -  1;  w  -  Ml  n  -  Mr  o  -  II  P  -  M;  q  -  I  over  Oi  r  -  I  over  0) 


/ 
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Course . 
Module. 


1  -  Putting^  It  All  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 


1.6  -  Xaklng  It  Home 


iodyie 
Synopsis 


me 

This  module  coQcludes  the  planning  seisions  and  aims  to  help  participants  consolidate 
what  they 'have  learned*    Aspects  and  levels  of  planning  are  discussed*  Particdpants 
are  enabled ^  through  group  exercises ,  to  develop  recommendations  and  first  planning 
meeting  agendas  suitable  for  programs  to  prevent  violence  and  vandalism  in  their  own 
communities*  ^  ^ 


Objectives     ,  - 

Participants  will  be  able  to-* 

1.  Identify  the  three  aspects  of  planning  which  are  ^important  Jor  successful 
development  of  programs  /  ^        .   '  '  ? 

2.  Identify  four  levels  of  possible  change 

3*      Develop  racoDUoendations  suitable  for  their  own  community's  programs 

4.      Build  an  agenda  for  a  first  planniGg  session  to  meet  a  problem  /in  thei^ 
own  community*  "    ^  ?     -       ,  «  < 


Target  Audlences/Breakputs      _  - 

■  '     *  i 

This  Is  a  COM  module  targeted  at  the  preoperational  and  qperational  levels, 
thete£o]^e^  appropriate  for  a.broad;^mix  of  participants. 


It  is  J 


EKLC 


r 


Course,     l  *  Putting  It  'All  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 
1.6  -  Taking  It  Home 


Module 


lodule 
Synopsis 
(continued) 


Media/Equipment 

Overhead  projector 
Screen 

Flip  chart  ' 
Newsprint  'r 
Markars- 

Paper  and  pencils  ^ 


Materiais 


^  ranspa  renclas 

\ — -        ~  — — * 

.  .1.6.3 
1.6.4' 


Individual  Level  of  Change 
S^lasiroota  level  of  phange 
Sch©61/Naighbdrhood  Level  of  Change 
Coimunity  Level^  of  Change 


Handouts 

1,6,1 
a  1.6,2 


I  Ground  Rules  for  M^etln^s 
.Agenda  Buildings,   A. Taam-Bu±ldiag  St 


arter 


Participant  Worksheet 


1.6  V  1 


Reconwaendations 


ERIC 


lividuai  Level  of  Change  . . . 
I  will  work  on  my  own  intrapersonal  skills. 

I 


1 0  [ 


ERIC 


r 


Classrooiii  Lavel  of  Change 


install  new  m^h^s,  ifiaterials, 
prooesaes,  or  ^hhiquea. 
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Sehool/Neighborhood 
Level  of  Chiinge  r . . 

School  and  neighborhood  join  together. 
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ERIC 


Community  Level  of  Chang® 


m  m 


Several  schools  and  neighborhoods  are 

united. 
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ERIC 


103  Gours© 

.iC^Urse     1  -  gutsln^  It  All  Tdgflthag  and  faking  It  Home  ^  A||Gnda 


by  Module 


Tetel  tima        1  hour  and  45  MinutBg 


Moduls  Summaiv 

In  this  .final  planning,  aassion,  participants  develop  raconmandations  and  build  an  agenda 
for  the  first  planning  atepa  they  will  take  in  thaie  own  conmunitiea. 


Acflvfty/Cgntent  Summary 


■flme 


In  this  final  planning  aeasion,  three  aspacts  of ^ planning  will  be 
axplarad^     Lavels  of  planning,  reeommandations ,  and  techniques  for 
initial  action  in  the  back-homa  situation. 

2 ,  Levels  q£  Placing  ^  / 

Faur  lavals  of  changf  ara  presented i  indiv^idual^  classroom,  school/ 
neighborhood p  andfcporomunity* 

3.  Group  or 'Individual  E^cereisa:  Recommendations, 

Participants  write  recommendations  for  progrMs  or  action  steps 
3uit:able  for 'their  ovm  schools  and  coraunitias. 

A  *      Introduction  ^ 

B*      SKarcise  wit^  Worksheet  ^  . 

4 Group  EKarcisai    Teohnn gros  for  Conducting  Planning  Sessions 

Participants  buiM  an  agenda  for  k  first  meating  of  a  planning 
group  which  they  will       able  to  use  in  their  own  epmunities  or 
will  develop  first  actio^n  steps  they  will  takers 

A,  Discussion  -  -  ■ 

B,  EKarcise  or  Simulation 


5  min. 


5  min. 


45  min. 


SO  min* 


ERIC 


Its 
Kit 


r 
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Course . 
Module. 


1  -  Putting  It  All  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 


1.6  -  Taking  It  Home 


Detailed 
Walk-Throuih 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/ Activity  Description 


Overhead 
projector 

Screaa 


0 

ERIC 


1,    Cougifr  Sumary  and  ^Module  Ove^lew    (5  min.) 

Trainer  ihould  make  the  following  pointi i 

0    This  session  is  the  fiual  plannin«^  session  and  is 

intended  to  help  participanti  r        =t  on  the  workshop 
content  while  consiaering  some  important  elements  of 
planning  that  will  Kelp  them  taku  their  learning  home 
and  see  that  it  is  put  to  good  use,^  ^        ^  ^ 

0    During  this  session  participants  will  consider,  three 
.  aspects  of  planning  that  are  important  to  makin|^|hings 
happen*    They  ..are—  ^  .  ^ 

^    Identify  tevels  of  Plaaning--Participants  should 
^  begin  to  insider  the  ap^opriate  prpgram  scope 

for  back-home  planning*    For  example,  who  should  , 
^        be  Involved  In  Initial  planning?    Hdw  many  persons 

or  organizations? 
^  ^  ■  ^ 

-    Formulate  Recommendations — Based  on  their  exper- 
ience  at  the  workshop^  participants  ihould 
consider  what  they  would  recomsend  ;o  key  persons 
back  home  who  might  instigate  plaming  and  action 
to  prevent  or  control  school  violence  or  vandalism. 


ap  a  Technique  for  Running  a  Flrsr^Pl^nnlng 
jn^-Participants  need  to  be  awffre-^of  ways  to 


Develop 

Session^-'yartlcipi 

make  meetings  work  so  that  people  come  to  the 
session  coEmltted  to  action  and  they  stay  involved. 


2.    Mlnllectur^  Using  Transparencies:    Levels  of  Planning    (5  min,) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

0    One  of  the  most  i^orjtant  things  to  do  is  to  decide 
on  the  scope  of  planning  prior  to  beginning  formal 
planning  sessions* 

0    There  are  several  levels  of  planning*    Depending  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  i  you  may  wish  , 
to  address  problems  at  several  levels--or  at  a  single 
level. 


US 

int 


Materials/ 
f  quipmant 


TranspaEency 
1.6.1 


ty  description 


Show  Tt-a: 


mcy  1.6.1         make  the  points  below- 


intiiv  dii    Lav©l  of  Change  . , . 
I  w  M  work  jn  my  own  Intrapersonal  skiils. 


Flrit^    action  may  be  taken  at  the  individual  Itval. 

All  of  us  may  noed  to  buiJLd  some  intrapersonal  skills, 
develop  coping  mechaniims>^;  build  our  own  feelings  of 
well^beinf or:  learn  a  new  technique  for  working  with 
students*    Individuals  arej  after  all,  the  ultimate  unit 
of  change.    In  most  cases,  howevarj  out  planning  teams 
will  be  looking  at  a  broader  population. 


lis 


Materials/ 
iqyipment 


Transparency 
1.6.2 


Sequ0nce/ActIvity  Ddscription 


Show.  Transpareney  1.6.2  and  make  the  points  below^: 


ERJC 


Classroom  Level  of  Change  . . . 

I  will  in^ll  new  methods,  materials, 
pr^^sses,  or  techniques. 


0'-  Sacond:    action  may  be  taken  at  the  classroom  level. 

0    At  thaclaisroom  level,  a  teacher  (or  several  teachers j 
decides  to  make  chaages  that  he  or  she  believei  will 
improve  student  perfomance  in  some  way.    The  changes 
may  be  curricular,  procedural ,  or  phyiical  in  nature* 


198  : 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 
1.6.3 


ERIC 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Show  Traniparancy  1.6*3  and  make  the  ppinta  below:^ 


hooi/Neighborhood 
Level  of  Change  . . 


School  and  neighborhood  Join  togethen 


0    Third:    action  may  be  taken  at  tha  school/neigfabofhQOd 
level,    that  is,  planners  may  wish  to  look  at  the  ^ 
school  and  its  attendance  area  as  the  change  target* 

0  This  strategy  greatly  increases  the  reyurces  available 
to  influence  change*  The  school  staff  and  students  now 
have  the ^efforts  of  parents ,  coranunity  members,  and 


coranuni^  agencies  to  enhance  their  program. 
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Sdquanca/Activlty  Description 


Show  Tanspareacy  1,6.4  and  make  these  points: 


immunity  Level  of  Change  . . .  ; 

Several  schcx}ls  and  neyhborhoods  are 
united.^ 


0 


0    Fourths    action  may  be  taken  at  the  cenmiiinl ty  level . 

0    Many  of  the  pfoblems  that  pl,^,nneri  will  identify  will  ^ 
he  problema  that  have  their  causei  in  the  broader  - 
comiunityi    Poor  houiingi  imen^lo^ent^  lack  of 
fecreational  facilitiei,  and  trahiportation  are  a  few 
of  the  types  of  problemi  that  a  iGhool  neighborhood 
may  eventually  want  to  join  with  otheri  to  address. 
Some  participants  may  have  the  organization  to  do  so 
now.  , 

Trainer  should  ask  the  following. diicuiiion  questions: 

0    At  what  level  do  you  serf  your  school  or  community  ^ 
engaging  in  planning  to  prevent  school  viplence  and 
vandalism?  ,  . 

o    What  kinds  of  prpblams  might  be  dealt  with  well  at  one 
le^fel  but  poorly  at  another  level? 


Soquence/Aetivity  Pescription 


Group  o^g  Individual  Exerclft.    Recommeodatiofts    (45  rain,]"       ^  ' 

-  -    -  -  -  ,  "  ^ 

A,  Introduction 

'      Trainer  ratkei  the  following  points i  \  ; 

o    During  the  workihop,  participants  have  heard  about  many 
program!  and  strategils  for  reducing  ichool  violence 
'  .  and  vandalisna,    Jhay  have  also  heard  the  stress  on  making 

.  thingi  happen  at  home,  , 

0    This  seiiion  is  intenAd^to^  allow  you  ^to  eoniider  what 
you  thjnk  ought  to  take  place  in  your  own  schools  and  * 
coimunities, 

0  _  You^are  going  to  write  recommendationi  to  be  presented' 
to  .appropriate  persons  in  your  beck^home  iettings** 
perioni  who  .are  in  a  position  to  Initiate,  action. 

0    You  will  share- these  recommendttions  with  the  tfralners, 
and  they  will  be  copied  and  returned  to  you,  , 

o    Trainers  need  copiei  so  that  they  can  begin  to  develop 
a  feel  for  the  kinds  of  technical  assistance  that  local 
sites  will  be  requesting  in  the  future, ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  /^^   

B.  Ejcerclse  With  Worksheet 

Trainer  lives  the  following  directions i 

0    Group  yourselves  with  others  from  your  school  sites. 

o    If  you  are  the  only  representative  from  your  area,  you 
rhould  work  alone,  -  '  »  , 

Refer  to  Worksheet  1*6.1,  Recommendations ,  and  giv-e  the 
following  directions:^  ,  ' 

o    Your  role  as  a  workshop  participant  Is  ndt  complete  until 
you  have  taken  action.    One  such  action  is  reporting  on 
this  workshop  to  others.  '  ^ 

*  0    A  report  should  contain  your  ,recoaaiiendations, ^ 

0    Work  alone' Ar  with  others  ^frorn  your  community  and  complete 
Worksheet  1,6,1,  Reconfflaendations . 

'  '  0  These  should  be  recommendations  that  you  feel  are  most 
appropriate  to  your  situation,  Recoimendations  should 
be  basedion  your  workihop  experience. 


Matenals/ 
Equipnoent 


<0 


*  Fli^  .chart 
^  Nawsprint  ^ 

Paper  and 
paflcil  for 


Handout 


ERIC ; 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


*    0    Make  reGommandationi  in  as  many  of  the^ following  agaas  ^ 
as  possiblf I   /  '  ,  ^  ^  . 

•  '        .     ^         ■       ■  ,     •        •  :  ' 

*  Programs  we  should  learn  more 'about 

*  Specific  strategiai  we  should  cdniidar 

Persona  or  groups  that  ought  to  hear  about  this 
workshop  and  the  ideas  presented 

. :        :  -    _  .    -    -  , 

'    Suggestions  fof  developing  a  planning  procefei. 
0    You  have  30  minutes,  .  '  ^ 

^     After  30  minutes,  trainer  asks'  participants  to  join  another 

group  (or  individualKarid  exchaffga  and  ^^ritique  recooraandations 
,  -forf 3  10*minut^. discussion,        '  • 

Hiniletture  and  Group  Exercise:.  Techniques  for  Conducting  Planning. 
Sf  ssions;^  (50  min, )  '  * 

A.      Minilectura    *     *  ^ 

Trainer  should, make  ,the  follpwing  poiats:  ^ 

0    bnca  one.  has  decldad  who  will  be  involved  in  planning, 
'       plannars  are  ready  to  hold  ^the  first  pJLaming  meeting*  - 

^0    Ideally,  the  firit^and  all^ later . iassions  will  run  * 
effic>ently-'in  a  mannar  that  kaaps  people  interested'. 

o    During  the  remainder  of  this  sesiionj  we  are  going  to 
look  at  Mme  ways  to  make  those  meetings  work. 

Refer  to  Handout  1.6*1,  Ground .Rules  for  Meetings,  and  make 
the  following  points^ 

0    First  J  there  are  soBbe, ground  rules  for*.running  meetings. 
We  know  Irom  experience  that  these  rules  are  ii^ortant*^ 
Do  not  forget  theni  while  designing  meetings*^  » 

Trainer  should  discuss  handout,  if  uecessary, -  - 

o    Second,  each  meeting  requires  an  agenda.    To  achieve  , 
naKimum  group  Involvement  *  there  are^maay  occasions     ^  # 
/        when  the  agenda  should  be  ^et  by  the  group.    This  ;^may  ^ 
1    ^   be  true  of  the  first ^planning  meeting  you  work  with. 
During  that  meeting  *you  want  pefaple' to — 

-    Get  acquainted  . 


MS 


4, 


Sequence/Activity  Descriptibn 


-    Begin  to  discuss  the  problems  of  i.qhool  violeQce 

and  vandalism  t^t  they  perceive 'to  be  important. 

It  " '  ,  ^  * 

0    This  exercise, is  an  effective  technique  for  group  agenda- 
setting*      .  ^ 

.  .  . 

EKercise 

Trainer  should  make  the  following' points:    '         *  - 

0    This  agenda-settitg  exercise  will  give  you  an  opportuhlty 
to  review  and  simmarize  the  problems  and  solutions  to 
problems  you  have  encountered  during  the  week,     %  , 

0    Think  about  what  you  have  learned  during  the  week  and  the 

recomendationi  that  were  made  in  the  previous  exercise, 
^      (Pause.)    \  .  /       4  ,V  . 

o    Imagine  that\this  is  the  first  meeting  of  a  school  and^ 
neighborhood  planning ^group" in  your  own  town  or  city,  ^  f 
You  are  going  to  buil^  an  agenda  for  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  that  concern  the  gfoup. 

0    Proceed  through  these  steps 

"7^  Pair  off^^  you  have  not  worked  with 

*    during  the  confefen«^nd  find  a  „pl^    in  the  , 
room  to  sit  and  tilk,^  ^  ' 

(2)    Inte^iew  each  other  for  5.  minutes  each.  The 
question  for  the  interview  iSs  "\^at  are  the 
'Wsi  important  school  violence  ""and  .va^ndalism 
problems  in  your  community?"    IntervlewMs,  do 
not  take  notes,  but  help  clarify  the  views  of 
your  partner  and  try  to  remember  all  pertinent 
^;  '  remarks*    You  will  be  asked  to  report  on  what 

your  partner  said,  .  e 

Trainer  riassembles;  group  in  a  cirfCle  after  the  interviewing 
phase  is  co^leted.    Each  member  takes  a  turn  reporting  to, 
the  group* what  his  or  her  partner  said, 

Trainer  lists  all  the  problems  on  a  flip  chart  as  they  are 
stated,    M  individual  may  "correct  the  record"  of  the  trainer 
if  needed*,.  During  thij  phases  team  members  may  ask  questions 
for  clarification,  tut  no  discussion  is  permitted,  - 

Trainer  posts  the  list^'of  problems  on  the  wall  and  ni^bers 
each  item.    Duplications  are  eliminated.      i  . 

Trainer  Ins.tructs  each  group  member  to  select  by  n^ber  the 
three  problems  that  hi  or  ihfe  believes  to^be  most  important. 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequenee/Activity  Description 


Haadout' 

'1.6.2 


Trainpr  taliies  on  the  newsprint  the  number  of  participaats 
who  have  seiected  eich  item.  ^  • 

Trainer  then  posts  a  new  lilt  «f  items  wtich  contains  thoie 
problems  that  were  chosen  most  often  by  partfcipantSj        /  . 

Trainer  directs  each  participant  tb  rank  order'' the  problems.  ^ 
"l^'\is  the  item  they  would  most  like  to  ^iscusi*     Clf  mora 
than  aight  problems  are  on  the  iiit,  have\ participants  rank' 
them  high,  medium J  and  low,) 

Trainer  makes  a  tally  for  each  ite^,    (For  axai^le,  item  A 
receives  10  one's,  5  two's,  and  3  three's,  etc\) 

Trainer  prepares  the  final  agenda  from  this  list. 

Tracer  asks  the  following  ^discussion  questions  when\the  agenda 
ir  cQBipletedi  ^        ^'     -  ^ 

o    How  did  you  feel  about  the  final  agenda?      -  ' 

0    ^y  did  the, process  make  you  fee-1  this  way?  *  , 

o    Could  you  use  this  process?  How? 

Trainer,  distribute  Handout  1-6. "2,  Agenda  Building r   A  Team- 
Building  Starter,  and  make  the  following  concluding  point: 

r  o    This  handout  is  a  copy  of  the  exercise  we  have  just 
eo^leted*    It  may  help  you  as  you  plan  ;f or  your  own 
school  and  community*;:  /   -  ^ 


1  -  Puttiiif  It  Ml  Together  and  Taking  It  Home  ,,  >  ParticlpShi 

i^^""^^  Worksheet 

W©rksitio«%  l-D_k^i   ,i  ,  r*  . 


^         -         ^^^h  i'ritiie  listed  below,    Thesa  are  reeomiendatians  y©u 
:SS,"™LiSr:"JLnrS  will  -  .epo«i„,  upon  v»ur       ^  ■.. 

1*      Programs  we  should  learn  mare  about.  .  ' 

2.      spacifia  sttkegi.s  we  .hould  «nadar  to  reduce  ^school,  vi«l.no.  and  vandalism. 

3..  .  Persona  or  g«ups  that  ought  m  hear  about  this  workshop  and  the  ideas  presented. 


4. -  Sugg 


S.  Other 


eitiana  for  developing  a  planning  p^^^  ^^P*^^^' 


whom  will  the&e  redonmendations  be  delivered? 


Name 
Addresi' 

phone  - 


f 

lis 
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COUrsii  1  *  Putting  It  'All  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 
M^dulftl^g  -  laking  It  HomiBs 

Background  i-Q  i-e.i 


Baekground 
Materials 


^  '  ,      .  Grgund  Rulai  for  Meetings  ,  ; 

1.  Start  on  tiae. 

2.  Develop  and  review  the  agenda- 

3.  Conduct'  ©ne  pieae  of  business  at  a'  time.  ■  .  = 

4.  Participation  is  a  right  .   .   ,  and  a  resfansibility. 

5.  Initiate  ideas.    4  .  ' 

6*      Support  .  .  \  challenge  .  .  .  comtir*    Diff apneas,  resolved  constructively, 
lead  to  oreative  problem  solvdjig.^  ^        I   ^^^^^^    ;    .   -  _ 

7,  ^   Give  ot^rs  a  ehanoe- to  talk,    Silenee  does  ^not-^  mian  agreement,    ^"j  ^.. 

a.      Communicate  authentically.    TOiat  a  person  says  should  reflect  what  he  or  she 
thinks  as  well  as  what  he  or  she  feeis^  ,  \  ^' 

9,  Conduot  grqup  business  in  front 'of  the  group*  ■  _ 

10,  Con^uot  personal  business  outside  of  th^ 

11.  ;  Develop  conditions  of  respect/  acceptance ^  trust>^  caring.  ^  ■  .  ^ 

12.  Develop  alternative  .approaches;^ to  the  solution  of  a  problem.  /  ^  ^ 

13,  Test  for  readiness  to  make  decisions, 

14*'  Make  the.  decision,  .  , 

15*  Assign  followup  actions  and  responsibilities*        '        *  '      .  ^ 

16.  =^ -i'SunmariM  what  has,  been  aecoHplishad.  *-  . 

17,  End  on  time_,  , 


ERIC 


Laarning  Associates ^  Learning  Posters,  Boston ,  1971, 
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Ill 


Course. 
Module. 


1.  -  Patting  Iti  Ml  Together  apd  Taking  tt:  Home- 
1.6  -  Taking  It  Home   \  _  . 


Baekground  l-D. 


1.6.2 


iackground 
Materials 


166;  AGiND ABETTING: 

A  TiAM-BUILDINQ  STARTER 


Coah 

L  Til  cnnUe  uiui  ruiikT^mlur  un  nggnda  (qy  w  leuin-lnillcliiig  it^^^tinih 

U/To  gtMfiJrale  invii4»r.^iii|i  of  and  eoinmitniynt  iu  efiinmnnly  p^i'cuivud  prnblems 
'  fiiyiii^  u  work  j^oiiji. 

(IL  Tu  {lyvclnp  uiretiiva  llxtyiiing  ^kjtls. 
Croup  Sizs 

Varius.  (Vim  itmvium\  uiiiiyrmnctf  inteiulyil  aii  iiiiiuiUieiivley  in  ;*  teum^ 
dt^vulopiHUMt  prt}gntii).  Hiu  "Jeuiii''  iniiy  Ise  imy  work  unUi'^iiicli  iii^  n  uiiniiiiiUuu,  U\hU 


Mtiiunah  ^  ^  , 

:r  L  Nuwypriiit,  |ij|l-tiii|5yd  in 
IL  Pui?^f  und  II  peneii  Air  eadi  imrUylpa  ■     .  ^ 

Physical  Seithi^  ^ 

A  ffHJin  IsirKM  ifiiofigli  tor  iuiir^^of  parlklpunCji  In  ni^tff  privucuiyi  SVull  Mpuc^  i?i 
ntfutlud  fi?r;  jKiitlng.  '  , 

ii  .     '    '  ^  '  •  ! 

I:  Tilt!  fiwilihilotdUenMieJ  tim  |Uiuls  c»f  the  nciivily  mil  givus  a  hriyrnvui^luw  of  die 

II.  Ti>um  munilx^r*  iir^  Iti^friiitud  io  pair  uifliy  sulvctuiii  ii  {wrsoii  widi  wlwim.tliyy 
liiivg  nal  Inlkud  rtwnlly.     .    :  * 

III*  When  piiin*  iif^  UMsundilud  in  syparntu  phiKy^jn  llif'  iiHim,  liiy  layilllaNir  fylls  diyin 
lii'Uiky  tnniH  hiii'rviewfnji  eiitli  ntliur.  Tljy  Inpiy  ftir  lliu  Initirviuw  Is  ''Wjial  pnib- 
ll'in  slhialinnii  slimilil  vvy  work  on  in  this  tt*nni*l»nilding  ■niN'iion?'*  ICnuh  |>4irHeipanc 
^  Will  liave  fivu  niiiniiy^  tn  tnlitrviuw  \m  pariiiur.  InlyrviywiMi  ari'  nut  In  Inky  iioluN, 
hnt  tliyy  ury  to  Im  prypari'd  Iu  ry|Hirl  whul  thyir  intyrviywi^  HuiiL 


Source ! 


ERIC 


■  \ 


"Agenda  Sactingi'  A  Team  Building  Startor, Structured  Experience  166, 
Urtiversity  AiSQciatas  (Pftiffar  &  Jones)  ^\ 
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i4^fm/rt  WliHg;  A  7V«//i-0Mi7f/iiig 

iV;  Aftiir  iha  Inlcirvtewing  jjIiiuu  is  wtii|ilemcl,  ihy  leuin  U  rea^^iumblml  In  u  virylu, 
^Tlie  Hiciiitulor  rarrttthis  mit^lde  llig  ciruly.)  Eiicli  iiiyml^f'tiikus  u  him  rujiijrtiiii?  in 
•lie  (mim  (iiiit  lu  the  fiiyilltiitoi^  wlnit  his  iiiiriiiyf  iulil  Thu  fitt;HitiiUir  Um  m  nywH- 
isriht  each  memljef's  lum^ysreil  |JrubIem  siluutioiii  (hi  ihe  iiiyfnliur  h  awii  wards)* 
Each  iiirerviywge  iheii  "eDttocts  the  rucoitr  by  iidcllng  iiiiyihlny  thiit  th^  hiWr- 
vinwtir  lyft  uiil  nr  hy  ndjiisfiiig  any  inj^|i^fc#ptioiiH.  Dtirliig  thi,i  phiyiy^  tyiiiii  iiitiiii^ 
iHsrs  iimy  rysiKiiid  uiily  hy  ujking  (itiyiUniii  for  ohirinciitH)ii. 

■  ■  ■■  ^        --  ^  ''  - 

V.  Tli^  li^ts  uf  problum  sitiuilliiiii  um  po^i^d  on  u  widl,  niid  thy  lleiiiii  uru  ntiiidiuriid. 

'        buphtnUys  are  guinbhmd  or  nfu  givan  dm  saniy  iitiiiilt^r. 

VL  Thy  Aiyihhitor  InstnufU  emh  ieam  ineiidMir  m  scl^t.  Iiy  numhur,  tliy  ihrey  jkoIh 
i»!in  ^Uuntians  ihnt  lia  liyliyvys      moit  iiii|i«rtiiiit.  Tliyii  ihy  lii«iiiimor  hiW'm  m\ 
^       the  n^WipHiit  thy  miinlser  of  myiiiNri  whi>  huvy  hidiyaiud  eiidi  uf  thy  Itaiiiii. 

Vii;  Tliy  ftujililutor  pti^tii  u  iiyw  fiiit  uf  the  ituiiis  with  the  higfiusi  fruquunyiys  (ii  thu 

VI 1 1,  Eoiih  purtieipiiiil  is  iiistruetbti  tu  rmk-arthr  thosy  pmhlein  sltimticiiis  liuiy|>yii- 
dyiidy.  ill  tyrin^  of  which  ure  mpit  im|Sirf«iit.  Tim  miik      ii  to  \m  xmsm^^  die 
Jlyin  that  tiw  liiyiTil^r  Italfevei  iMiisi  be  ill^iisgad  ii*  tiiy-teiuiHlniihliivg  jiysMiuii  h 
■    'O^by  lueccisiuh  T^y  js^youd  jnasrpwsmg  s  |h  rnnknU  '      mid  Ho  on." 

IX^TIty  Riyllliiitor  tnllij^  the  nuiks  assigned  tb^iclV  of  thuJiems  b^  iisking  how  nmny 
mymlw^  niiik^d  Itein  A  itf  J.  2|  ^3^^ 

cImi  lidly  yrtii  1^  Itiijid  on  a  *:i!igh,  iiiydinin-  or  low"  riinklnii.)  ; 

tlie  nMHiltntof  posts  thy  ftiml  ujcuiid^vpn  hewipfint.  Il^lysids'a  dismiisipn  ni  rtiic- 
u  Hons  to  thy  ugendjwSuCHng  pnJyysi^^     V  ?  ^ 

L  /Hie  inlefvfyw  thna  yun  tia  vuhdd  to  luky  into  i^yojiht^t lie  length  of  the  temn- 
Jniilding  ^ssion.  In  u  hHef  nmetiing.  llm  iiilyrvio\yert  can  ask  fiir  the  one  pmlilyin 
dtiiation  tlmrnyeds  to  be  Iheml  b^^  \  ' 

,        The  lyadyf  orthe  imnn  (histend  crfn  AincUonjis  the  rteonlen 

ilmiraf  Sifuetu«^,ijip«rttnetii  Vb  lU  Sifuetyfid  ikpiriincs 4S| m  mm\  73  AmuBli  87, 
iyggast^  iniirurtiMtst  7B  ^ni/a/r  [PmMm-^nijys^  Qufitjonnsira^  "pia^neslfig  Orga- 
nfiitten  Idteto^/ ^        "  /.       *       .  , 

L^turetf*  Sou^iii  72  ^nuMk  "Openwii,  Callusten  if^  Pe«d6art";  75  Annual:  "TJis  Sins- 
ingVlrftiiVww'*:  74  Anni/ffr  "T^^ 


Slihmittuf)  liyjidin  Ft.  Jotlifli 


SfntytiiPOtj  E.xpyri<inyy  iGfi^ 
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COUraO   1  -  Putting  It  All,  Together  and  Taking  It  Home 
S  -  Slmulation-*In*Sehool  Incident' 


Miidule 

Syndpsis 


ose- 

The . simulation  contalasd  In  this  nodule  Is  a  problem-solviQg  exercise.  Its  purpose 
Is 'to  help  paf tlclpaat§ . Ideatlfy  causes  of  In-school  disorders  and  to  describe  some 
behaviors  and  strategies  for  coping  with  then. 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to—  . 

1.      Idantlfy  an  ln-*school  problem  and  list 'causei  of  the  problpm  situation 


\- 


2,  Proposa  strategies  for  risolvicig  the  problim 

3.  Identify  behaviora  which  help  and  hinder  problem  resolution. 


Target  Audiences/BrMkpute  ; 

*     "        ,  ^  '      .      *  '     '  ' 

Thi^  aKerCise  has  been  dasignad  for  all  workahbp  pfrtlcipanta*    It  is  a  large  group 
aetivity'^hich  requires  participants  , to  relate  ideas  presented  in  several  of  the 
modules*-  /  ;  v 
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COUI^d     i  ■  Putting  It  All  Togtthar  and  Taking  it  Home 

**     •  ''  ''  ■ 

Mbdulfi    S  ^  SimulatlQn-'-In^Schooi  Incident 


Module 
Synopsis 
(ooiTtlnued) 


Media/Equipment 


Materiali 


Handonts 

S-1 
S.2 
S.3 


In-School  Incidanti    Setting  and  Charactars 
In^School  Incidents  Scanario 

In-Schaol  Incidint  Scenario r   What  Actually  Happaned 


Backggbund  Matarials  (Trainer/Participant) 


"Conflict  Reiolutioh  Strateglai»'*  Joan  A*.  Stepsis^  from  The  1974, 
Annual  HandbOQk  for  Qgoup  Facllitatori 


Backkround  Mat^rif li  ,  (Trainer) 
5.2 


SV3 


"A  Model  of  Intargroup  Problem  Solving^"  Jota^E*  Jones  and 
Anthony  J .  Reilly ,  aditors ,  from  Tha  1575  Annuai  Handbook  for 
Group  Facilltatori ,  ^ 

Dimensions  of  Iff efctiva.  Problam^  ^ 
A  Basic  SaquMce  for  Problem  Solving'  - 


km 


•QOMT?^        r  guttlno  It  All  Together  and  Taking"  It  Hoitfe  >  .  AgOfflllSI 

'.MaduiA     s  -  Simulatelsn— ln«SehoQl'  ineldent  ,  by  mOdUld 

Tfltgi  -Tlmfl        r  hour  Arid  10  minutes  '  .     '    '  ■    '  . 


Module  Summary  . 

This  simulation  asks  participahts  to  review  and  attempt  to  re/iolvt  a  ichool  prsblem. 
Its  gursosB  is  to  help  participanta  identify  causes  of  in-school  disoeders,- possible  ' 
atrategias  that  may  ba  taken,  and.  positive  behaviors  for  coping  with  such  disruptions. 


ERIC 


A^vity/ Content  Summary 


Trainer  iriviawf  tha  pu^oae  and  tasks  far  the  iMulatian*  Special 
.  amphasii  is  plac'ed'-u^^  responding  to  the  ichool 

problem  from  the  peripeoWve  of  their  actual  job  or  role  in  the 
%       school  or  oommiuiity.  "^—^^^ 

2-     .Siauiationg    Part  1  ' 

'     A,    -  preliminary/ bireotiong  .     '        _  /  |^ 

"   Trainer  divides;  partioipants  into  %  subgrdups  ' basad  upon  their 
„       ,    '  ^    job  and  representation  in  tha  audienca*      .  ^ 

B\.  .    Small  Group  Activity       "  '  ^  -        ,  .  .  ^ 

>     Trainer  States  the  task  and  purpose  of ^ tha  small  group  actiy-  ^ 
'  \      ;  Uity:    Partioipanti  work         15  minutes  to  decide  upon  ways  to  > 
^:  "       riandle  the  prebiam,    v        ,     v  n  '        ■/  ^  : 

■"^i      Preparing  for  Fart  2  4£. the  simulation  /  -  ^ 

/    .  Trainer  requaits.;  that  a  M  coma  forv^rd  from-Mch 

'       subgroup.,    Jach  member'' willi  be  repr^  respective  job/ 

■/role  in  this  "general  ■raamt  they  will  be  deciding^  "what^ 

the  prinoipal^  should^  do  and  why,  '  -      .  ^       '  ■    -  ^  \ 

^  4,      simulation Part  2       .        ^    ^  1  '    \  l  ,  - 

;;The '^'general  meeting"  occurs  *  '  ^  ' 


10  min. 


20  min. 


^  iniri. 


20  min* 


Of 


S,      FrMentatiQn  of  the  my  th®  PJQblem  Wag  Actually  Handlad  and.  Discussion 


15  minv 


A,      Trailer  ETOlanatton       '  '   ^  ,  ' 

*ftSinesf'  ixplaini  that  this  seenari©  katmlly  oceurred  and  preaMts 
ths  inaimair' to  which  one  prineipal  actually  handled  the  incident. 


RMding  of  an  'In-Sahool  Inq^ident^  ieenariQi    What  Actually^ 
Happened'  and  Gtoup  Diiougsion  _   . 

Participants  review  the  aotual  rtiolutiQn  of  the  problem, 
it  to  their  suggested  strategies ,  and  revie^  vrtiioh  behayiors  in 
the  group  helped  or  hindered  the  resolution  of  the^ problem. 
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Course 
Module. 


1  -  Putting  It  All  Together  and  Taking*  It  Home 


S  -  Simulatiori"In-School  Incident 


Detailed 
Walk-Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Handout 


Handout 
S.2 


■  r 


Sequence/Aetivity  D^cription 


1/   Introductloa  Using  Hanaoutg    (16  Pin*)  ^  ' 

'(NOrai    Thli  simulation:  asks  jartieipants  to  view  a  problem 
situation  in  i  schdol  and  decide  how  to  resolve  it,    Emphasis_  ^  , 
is  placed  on  people  with  art       jobe/foles  in  the  school  or 
commi^ty  performing  their  real  parts.    Prior  to  beginning  this 
fflodulei;  trainer  should  review  the  jReglstra;fci6n  Roster  to  ascertain 
the  nunbsr  and  jobs  of  participants  in  the  audience.  Shortly, 
participants  w^ll'^^t  aikid^^^  t  so,  subgroups  *  • 

basad  upon  their  actual  jobs,    Wiile  five  spaciflc  subgroups  a  re 
suggested--*atolnlstrators5  teac  students  i  and 

counsalorSf*-*tralner  should  be.^prepared  to  possibly  form  other 
subgroups  depending  upon  the  audieifce  con^osition.    For  isKainple » 
if  there  are  a  number  of^  security  pers^mel  and  po  counselors  ^ 
form  a  security  group  instead*    If  some  groups  have  only  a  few 
members J  e.g.VrtudentBp  be  prepared  to, place  peopla  who  hav^ 
similar  interests,  a, g* I  student  advocates,  into  this  group*) 

Tha  procedures  ara  as  follows i  ^     .  * 

(1)  Trainer  dlstribtttas  Handout  S^l,In-Sc^^  Incldenti 
Setting  and  Characters,  iW. brief ly^d 

'  the  main  characters  in;  the  simuiatl  -  -  / 

(2)  T^|ilner  reads  the  problem  situation  and  aiatributas  ^ 
In-School  Incldenti    Scenario,  and  maKes 


Handout  S.2, 
the  fellwlng  points  I 


v: 


The  pu^bse^^ol  this  siimulation  Is  to  eKplore  the" 
nature  of, the  Identified  problem(s)  and  to  work 
toward  solutions «  '       ^  ^ 

o    Participants  will  be  asked  t^  identify  t^ 
problem,  describe  the  generai\ nature  of  the 
problem  (prejudice,  communlcatipn,  ^ulas, 
regulations ),  and  atten^t  to  resolve  it,  ; 

/o;  In  order  to  ensure  that  a  variety  of  points  of.  ^ 
vlaw  are  represehtad,  and  that  authentic "and  , 
honestly  held  opinions  and  feelings  get  expressed, 
you  will  soon  be  asked  to  rapreient  the  actual 
role/ job"  you  currently  h;Qld  in  the  school;  or'^ 
coMimity  as  you  attest  to  resolve  the  problam. 


I: 


ERIC 


Sequened/Activity  Deseription 


Slaulatloni    Part  1    (20  tain,) 

i  •  ^  ■ 

A.      Preliminary  Directions  ^  ^ 

The  procedures  are  as  follows i 

(1)    Divide  participaQt§  into  five  .subgroups  according 
to  "their  jobs  or  roles,    Admlnlstrttors,  teachers, 
parants'i  students ,  and  counselors  each  foM  one  group. 


(2)    Participants  should  be  fomed  into, five  small  circles  , 
so  that  the  members  of  each  subgroup  can  easily  hear 
one  another «       ,  J 

V  (3)    Tell  the  participants  they  wi  reviewing  what 

f  happened  in  the  problem  situation  from  their  real  rola 
perspective,  and  then  making  decisions  concerning  what 
the'  school  should  do.  . 

"B.      Small  Group  Activity  ' 

Trainer  gives  the  following  directions  to  all  participants* 

\        .  q    Each  subgroup  now  has  thret  tasks—  s 

(1)    Within^ your  group,  review  and  discuss  ^ 
"^at  happened",  from  your  role  perspective* 

g)    Based  upon  your  role  in  the  school  or 

community,  decide  "what  the' principal  should 
do  and  why*"    Consider  the  general  solution^  ^ 
'     to  thl^  Incident I  what  strategies  must^  be  ^ 
taken,  and  any  Issues  t^ "be  considered.  ^ 

Select  one  volunteer  in  your  group  to  ^ct  as  a 
representative* 

j(p    Participants  have  iS  minutes  for  discussion"  wi thin 
their  subgroi^s*  /  _ 

0    At  the  conclusion  of  the  groiqs  discussions ,  the  \ 
r^fasentftives  from  eath  group  will  gather  in  Me 
front  of  the  rooiii    Each  represeh  - 
that  thi^  ire  attending  a  meeting  of  representatives 
to  discuss  "what  should  be'  done,"  "  ■ 

0    Trainer-  Instructs  groii^s  to  start\^  .  * 


lis 


Sequenee/Actlvity  Description 


Prapaglng  for  Part  2  of  tha  Simulation    (5  mln, )  ^ 

trainer  defines pthe  task  and  SiUDmariiei  the  procaduresi  ^ 

0    Trainer  asks  groups  to  conclude  theiivdiscusiions  and 
'  pr^are  to  address  "what  the  principal  should  do  and'whytJ' 

0    Trainei^  asks  reprasentatives  from  pa eh  subgroup  to  move  to 
the  front  of^the  room  o^r  around  a  table,  if  available,  ™ 

o    Trainer  designates,  a  chais^arson  and  asks  ^ach-^representative 
to  state  which  group  they  reprasent  and  give  a  brief  state-  , 
,        ment  about  the  responsibilities  associated  with  that 
respective  Job, 

0    Trainer  instructs  tha  group  to  procead  as  if  in  a  meeting  of 
rapresentativas  whose  task  is  to  decide  what  strategies 
should  be  taken  to  rasove  the  problam*  ;  "  . 

(NOrai    Possible  strategies  or  issues  partieipants  may  raise  or  \ 

trainer  may  wish  to  use  to  facilitata  discussion  include*^  ^ 

■  .  •'  _  ...         ■•  ■ 

v^,     *      -    InyQlvlng.  parents         .      '  ■  -    ^  " 

*  Establishing  clear  cut  sanctions 

*  Having  a  cl^ar  discipline  code/ 


^     '  ^  *    Providing  a  process  for  aducating  students  regarding 

their  rights  and  responsibilities 

/  r  -    Clarifying  who  is  really  in  charge  of  discipline 

,  '    Addressing  issues  of  confidentiality.) 

Simulation;    Part  2    (20  minbr)  ^   ^  ^ 

The  group  agtiyity  proceeds  in  the  foM  of  a  "ganeral  meeting"  to 
discuss  what  should  be  done.  v  ^  - 

After  about  15  miftutes,  trainer  needs  to  draw  the  discussion  to*a  , 
closing.    Groups  may  wish  to  take  a  brief  break. 


Seqaence/Aetiy  ity  Description 


Prasantatlon  of  the Way  the  Problem. Was  Actually  Handled 
aqd  Dlicusaion    (15  min, )  ,  , 

A,      Trainer  Eieplanatlon  \ 


o    Trainer  explains  that  the  school  problem  the  participants 
have  been  working  on  actually  occurred.    Names  and 
location  have  been  changed*  ^ 

i-  ■■    ■  ' 

^  0    Trainer  states  that,  shortly,  participants^  can  see 
what-one^principal 'and^  s  staff  actuajlly  Sid^  to 

reme^  this  problem —       •  '  -  v^  ^ 

0    Trainer  further  eKplains  that  t*his  case  illustrates'dne  . 
good  way'  to  handle  such  an  Incident,  ^  However^  i^  is 
^  clear  that s their  actual  solution  ie^ hot* the  only,  or 
necessarily  besti  solution*      .     '  ^  ^  * 

Trainar^asses  to  all.  participants  Handout  S*3,  In-School 
>     Inci^e^^cenarioi    Itoat  Actually  Happened.  W 

B.      Reading  of  an  'In-School  Incident  Scenarios    What  Actually 
*  Happened'  and  Group  Discussion  c:  ,     wi  to 

©    Trainar  tails  .the  group  to  take  about  three  tp  five  ^ 
minutes  to  read  *^at  Actually  Happened-  .  / 

o  ■  Trainer  ei^lains  that,  if  the  grdi^  wishes,  they  are 

waicome  to  discuss  the  solution  that  was  takan  or  reviaw  . 
their  own  suggested  solutions,      ^  /  ^     '  ' 

o    Traina;r  eKplains  session^wlll  concluda  by  participants 
stating  which  behaviors  during  tha  general  maeting  helpad 
or  hindarad  the  resolution  eff  the  pioblem. 


Settajig  and  Charaaters 


l  jetting  I     •    v     .  —     ,   .     .  ^~   ,^    •  ,  -  '^-^ 

'  DrexBia  High  Sehool::is  a  large  city  high  sahool  with  2500  stttjdinte.    One  group 

SiSin  tha  .ehool  hai' difficulty  with  reading  and.  mathematics.  ^f^^^d'wSk  required 
.  pMtiaip^e  in  catch4ftiessions.    To  rew«d  these  students  for- the  w|rk^«quired 

!f  Slae  ^tch-up  sessions,  students  are  flowed  to  choTse  one  of  four  popul^  , 
^ :.2eSvLi1fcpr.ial  Foods.;  Fashion  Driign,  Art/P|o tog or  Auto  R^a.r..  ,      ;  . . 

^  M^^mm^'LB  tho  princ^al  of  I'the  sqhddl.  Shi        f  ^"        ^  1?°^"^^^  r 
■  ^ility  to^  work  successfi^ly  ,with  young^  people-  w^aharged  .atuations. 

.,  MSJ  CAtoffiiTO  .is  Ihe'teacher^^  course.    ;      ,    -  '  : . - 

^'  HDBERIoS^?ii  a  15;^eari:old  ^"^^^f^^^J^ 

the  Brdn^  i^'  has  been  lining  .in  the  town  of  Ejects -J  i 

'5&roiiaa''in  the  coOTercia^  -  i  -      »       _  - 

■  KSSE  MICH«ls'  1.  .ri5-yeir-6ia  ,Iri.h  girl  v,ho  liv..  f  ^'^•^;i^^^^°^;i„f ;  s":  r- 

warkinf  ' through  collaga.  ,  -  .     ^         .  . 


SAM 


^CBAILS  is'  Rose'rfifathtr,  a  briek  maion. 
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In-Sehool  Indldenta 
/  .  Seenagio 


4a  only  "violent  incident"  o£  the  suamer  session  at  DreKell  occurred  in  the  commercial 
foods  classroom  where  Roberto,  a  ll-year-old  boy,  threatened  to  injure  Rose,  a 
fellow  studertt*    '  .  ;  * 

upon  returning  to  the  cooking  room  after  ihAth  class  to  check  up  on  his 

bfead^l^So  was  upset  when  he  cut  into  «.e  apparently  perfect  loaves  and  discovered 

that  the  dough  had  fallen  into^  a  heavy  sodden  mass  beneath  the  golden  crust. 

MS.  ca^neiro,  the  teacher,  tried  to  e=^lain  to  Roberto  what        ^^^^^^^^  ^^ff^^" 
theartton  of  yeast  and  to  make  a  lesson  out  of  the  occurrence,  but  Roberto jas  in 
1^  m^od  to  LsLri,    He  blurted  out.  ."Give  me  the  dough,  I'll  throw  it  at  the  white  .. 
kids."  ■  • 

tose,  who  was  hovering  nearby,  intruded,  "Why^on't  you  torow  it  -ata' ^spick  instead? " 

Roberto  flared  up  and  brandished  the  bread  knife  he        been  >utting^the  loaves  wi^ 
^  her     MS.  Carneiro  grkbbed  his  wrist,  made  him  drop,  the  knife,  and  ordered  h^  to 
^Lnmoan^  hir^to  the  principal's  office.    The  one  securi^  officer  assigned  to  the 
schoIX  Se  su^er^sessiln  was  ;abse^n  personal  time  to  attend  «te  funeral  of  . 
olasa  family  mCTbar* 

Opened M the  next  morning.  ^ 

She  called  MS.  Carneiro  back  to  her  office  to  record  the  details  of  toe  incident,  "  ' 
^  Ihen  She  called  Rose  in  to  fter  office  to  get  her  side  of  the  story. 


Agtually  Happened  , 


During  her^initiiU,  diseujaim  with  HaHerts  im^iattl^  afte^  hm  was  braug ht  to  her 
offige^  Mrs^  Bimmm  had  asked  Mb»tQ' whether  or  ngt  he  minded  being  in  lohool  and 
whathij:  ar  nat  he  minded  he^  oallijig  hi^  mothef.    He  was  itill  ang^^  and  he  iaid  he 
didix't  so  manj  people  telUng  hiM  what  to  do.    She  auggeited  hi  might  thuik  of 

droppinf  out^  but  h^  aaM  that  he  knew  he  needed  sohool. 


while  walking  back  to  the  eoSBjag  room  with  Roberto^  Mrs.  Hiesoan  noticed  that  he 
was  tense  f  but  that  he  did  not  f linch  or  resist  when  she  gently  toughed  hia  ihoulder. 
He  seaaed  to  be  galming  down.  ' 

Her  mind  raoed  as  she  reviewed  ^e  possible  gpnse^enges  of  ^e  inoident.  Tq 
brandish  a  bread.  knif#  was  a '  tiireatening  and ,  frightening  aot^    But  it  was  not  as  if 
Hoberto  had  brought  the  knife  into  sohggl  with  him.    It  might  just  as  well  have  been 
a  spoon  lying  about  that  he  had  seized  ^upon.    Many  of  the  tools  in  home  f.aonomlge 
and  in  shop  gould  be  usi^  as  weapons,    ^is  was  the  first  diffigult  episode  of  the 
summer;  aiy^  things  had  been  going  so  weli«    %-e^ggerate  the  i^ortanoe  of  this 
incidmt  might  set  off  a  ghain  reagtion.    On  ^e  other  hand,  tte  Miohaeis  family  had 
bten  leaders  in  the  gommunlty  anti- integration,  anti^busMg  faction.    Onoe  Mr«  Miahaels 
heard  of  the  inoident ,  there  would  be  trouble  with  him  immediately^    And  meanwhile ^ 
what  would  Bose's  side  of  the  story  sound  like? 

Mrs.  Hiesman  studied  Hoberto  oarefully  as  he  gathered  his  teoks  and  left  the  sahool 
to  return  home.    He  seemed  to  have  oal^d  do^r  and  to  be  .quiet  ai^  reflective,  ihe^ 
sent  for  Hpse  and  dis^ass^  ^e  ingident  with  her  at  length. 

Thm  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  spent  an  the  telephone  talking  witii  Mr.  Miohael^  and 
alerting, him  of  the  inoident.    She  made  an  appointment  to  stop  at  the  Michaels'  home 
on  her  own  way  hcmm  at  the  end  of  the  schopl  day.    ihe  also  c^led  Hoberto 's  mother, 
and  asked  he^  to  came  to  schaal  in  the  TOrning  with  Roberto. 

During  the  meeting  wi^  Mr.  Michaels,  she  gat  him  ^ta  agree  to  s»et  at  sghaol  in  the 
morning  with  Eoberto's  moteer.  . 

Uiat  eveiAing,  she  oonUdted  a  young  gaunselar  who  had  been  assisting  her  during  the 
school  yeiir  u  a  trouble  shooter.    He  had  grown  up  in  the  neighbarhood  ai^  was 
studying  for  a  social  work  degree.    He  had  be^  remark^ly  suggessful  in  winning  the 
respeot  and  trust  of  studMts  frOT.all  toe  racial  and  etonic  groups  represented  at 
toe  stooal,  not  just  those  of  Irish  baokgraund  like  him.    He  agre^  to  meet  wito 
tob«to  the.nejrt  day.  .  .  v  , 

fhe^ext  maming,  toe-  tw  f ^lilies  and  toe  principal  met  togetoer  for  sever;al  hours, 
tobirto's  motoer  wept  and  scolded  her  son.    Mr.  Michaels  beg^  toe  session  vi^ 
b^'ligerently  and  attacked  toe  principal  for  not  having  called  in  toe  police.  He 
threatened  to  report  toe  incident  to  toe  press.    f<ftiile  toe  parents  were  disgussihg 
toe  ingident,  Mrs*  Hiemu  sent  Rose  and  Mberto  out  to  talk  wito  toe  counselor.  He 
met  wito  each  of  to^  separately,  amd  to^  called  tow  in  tagetoer. 

■    ■  .  ^  ^      ,  V  \  .      .     .  .        ^         ■  ,         '  . 

(R-ii/i5/7t)      ;  . 

?79  . 


kt  €he  aad  of  the  mofnijig  meetings,  Mrs,  Rlasmmn  auggested  that  rnvm^onm  sonoerned 
netdsd  more  tiaa  tS  think  ttiings  over.    She  offered  to  amll  everyone  tiiat  evenijig, 

Thm  Qmw^mlQS  then  met  with  her  to  repoet  that  msm  had  apologised  to  Hobecto,  ud 
admitted  that  ihe  had  been  insuiting  and  provoQative.  <  Hoberto,  in  his  way#  had 
adTnitted  ^at  ha        bean  too  quiok  to  take  action^  lAd  that  "to  piok  up  a  knife  had 
been  a  dangerous  ud  serious  abtion  to  t^e  under  ^e  airowatanaea«    ^he  oo\uieelor 
had  painted  out  to  him  that  he  ne^^  to  thiiyc  about  possible  ways  of  acting  when  ht 
waa  called  a  spic,  that  it  wain't  the  last  t^e  it  was  going  to  happen. 

Mrs*  Eie^an  called  Mr,  Michaels  to  report  ,the  outcome  of  the  meetug  with  the 
cowselor#         to  praise  Hose's  apology  as  very  "ladylike". 


During  ttie  co^se  of  the  rest  of        weeky  toere 

sationsv  and  f  jjially  tha  c^  considered  closed.    In  discussing  the  apisoda  wi^ 

Ms.  C^trneiro,  Mrs«  Hie^^n  pointed  ^out  to  her  that  a  vary  l^prtant  ikill  for  teachers 
to  acquire  was  the  ability  to  dealJ',  wito  kids  and  their  "^eootioui  and  to  use  apisodas 
like  this  one  to  taaoh  thma  ateut  vthemselves  and  about  how  to  deal  with  ot^er  peopla 
in  ways  that  did  /lot  lead  to  their  hamdiig  ^araelves  or  othars. 

^   "     "  ■  I  ^  '  .  " 

Thm  counselor  said  that  he  had  used  guilt  to  get  Roberto  and  Hose  to  come  to  terms 
with  each  other. 

Ms,  Camairo  m3^^Bmsed  to  the  principal  her  discovary  that  you  could  get  close  to 
kids ,  and  that  you  na^ed  to  gat  close  to  kids  to  ba  an  affective  disciplinarian  in 
the  classroom,    Mri,  Uasiian  again  sto^t^  her  basic  philosophy  that  teachers  and 
principals  wara  there  to  sarve  Uds^  albeit  wdar  difficult  circumstancas#  but 
a^ressed  conf idenca  that  together  they  could  work  out  policies,«iad  itrategies  that 
worked, 

Sevaral  days  latar  Hoberto  agreed  to  appear  before  a'  visiting  dalegation  of  youth 
workers  from  Germany  who  rw  rafuges  for  runamy  kids,    foge^u  with  the  principal 
he  told  his  version  of  tha  incidant  baf ora  tha  £ oraign  ai^wca.    It  was  olaar  Mat 
he  understood  the  issues  at  s'^kay  a&  when  ha  was  £ mlshad  ^e  audience  tapped  on 
the  tabl^  iJi  applause,  ^e  l^der  pointad  out  to  Roberto  toat  "you  are  a  vary 
courageous  boy" .  * 
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'COUrS6  1  -_gutttljiq  It  All  TQqathaj^and_Taking  It  Home,, 
Mnriuift  S  ■  Simulation—In-School  Incident  


Sackground  l-D_i: 


lackground 

laterlals 


"Confllct-Rasolution  Strataglag" 


erJc" 


Corbet  is  a  daily  reality  for  everyone*  Whether 
at  home  or  at  work,  an  individual'i  naids  and  vaU 
ues  QD^tantly  and  invariably  come  Into  oppoii- 
tipn  with  those  of  other  peoglj^^ome^confliets. 
^are  rala:tfvily^inor,^aiy  to  handle,  or  aapable 
of  being  overlookei  O^ers  of  greater  magni- 
ftide,  however,  require  a  itrate^  for  niceesiful 
resolution  if  they  are  not  to  create  oot^tant  ten- 
sion or  luting  enmity  In  hoine  or  buMness« 

TTie  ability  to  r^olve.  aonflio  suoeessfully  is 
probably  one  af  theimost  important  sdoial  lUUs 
that  an  individual  oin  possess.  Yet  there  m%  few 
formal  opportunUies  in  om  i^laty  to  learn  it. 
Like  any  other  human  skilU  conflict  reiolution 
can  be  taught;  like  other  skills,  it  consiits  of  a 
number  of  iinportant\  subsJdUs,  each  leparati 
and  yet  intardependerit.  Thtsa  stalls  need  to  be 
a^milated  at  both  the  costive  and  ^e  behav^ 
ioral  levels  (Li*,  Dol  I  undeistand  how  confliet 


can  be  .  resolved?  Ckn  1  resolve  specific  con- 
flicts?). 


Rf  SPONSES  TO  CONPLICT  SITUAT^^ 

Children  develop  thair  own  personal  sfrategiai 
for  daalmf  mth  conflict  E>^an  if  ^esa  preferrad 
approaches  do  hot  rasolve  conflicts  succeiifully, 
they  continue  to  be'  used  tiecausa  of  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  alternatives.  ^ 

Conflict-rasolution  strategies  may  be  classiflad 
into  three  Qategories4avoida!nee,  defusion,  and 
confrontation.  The  accompanying  figure  lllus- 
tratas  that  avoidance  Is  at  onal  extreme  and  eon* 
..  frontation  is  at  the  other. 


Pdwtr  NagdtiitlQfi 


I  


Ptfusi^n 


A  Cantinuum  3f  Resportfti  te  Qemllet  Situaifons 


Coafrantitisn 


Avoidanca 

Some  peopla  attampt  to  avoid  conflict  situations 
altogethar  or  to  avoid  ctrtain  types  of^onfllct. 
^Fhesa=people' ttnd'^to  repriss~e"motional  reac- 
tions, look  dis  other  way,  or  leave  ^e  situation 
entirely  (for  example,  quit  a  job.  leave  schDol,  get 
ivorced).  Either  they  cannot  face  up  to  such  sit- 
uations effactively^or  they  do  not  have  die  skills 
to  negotiate  ^am  effectively.  / 

.ythough  avoidance  stratagies  do  have  sur- 
vival valua  in  diose  instances  w^hera  escape  is 
possibli,  they  imially'Bo  not  provida  the  individ- 
ual with  a  high  leva!  of  satisfaqdqn.  They  tend  :o 
leave  doubts  and  fears  abQut/myeting  the  same 
tfpe  of  litimtion  in  die  fcitura,  Iknd  about  such 
valued  traits  as  courap  or  persistence.  ^ 

.  "  /  I 

Dafusian  / 

This  tactic  is  eMantiallv  a  dalaving  action.  Defu* 
sion  stratagies  try  tp  cool  off  dia  situation,  at  least 
tamporarily,  or  to  kaap  die  issues  so  unclear  that 
attempts  at  confrontation  are  improbabla.  Re- 
solving  minor  points  while  .^voiding  or  delaying 
discussion  of  die  major  problem,  postponing  a 
uynfruutadon  LUilil  d  more  auspiCiQUi  cirna,  and 
avoiding  clariflcatlon  of  the  salient  Issues  under- 
lying die  conflict  are  examples  of  defusion. 
Again,  m  with  avoidance  strategiei,  such  tactics 
work  svhen  delay  is  possible,  but  thay  tj^ically 
result  in  feelings  of  dissatiifaction,  amdets'  about 
the  future,  and  conee rhi  about  ontstlf* 


Confrontatlan 

Tha  third  major  itrata^*  invglvts  an  actual  con- 
frpntation^f  conflicting  i.^sues  or  parsons.  Cbn- 
frontatiori  can  further  ba  lubdivided  into  power 
strategias  and  negotiation  strategies.  Power 
strategies  include  the  use  of  phyiical  force  (a 
punch  in  the  nose,  war);  briber)'  (monay,  favqri): 
and  punishment  (Withholding  lova.  money),  Such 
tactics  ara  often  ver%^  affective  from  tha  point  of 
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v\ew  of  the  "succa^ful"  party  m  tht  conflict:  Ht 
wins*  tht  other  perion  losti.  Unfor^attly,  how* 
e%'er.  for  tht  Ibitr  real  conflict  may  have  only 
Juit  bapm.  Hostility*  ajmety.  md  actual  phyii- 
eal  damafe  are  usual  byproducti  of  thasa  win- 
lose  power  tactici. 

With  negotiation  stirmte gies,  umike  powir  con- 
frontatioi^  both  sidei  can  win^Jlji#^^m=plnego--- 
~fiation"ii  to  resolve  the  conflict  with  a  com- 
promiie  or  a  lolutlon  which  is  mutually  satisfy- 
ing to  all  parties  involved  to  the  conflict*  Ne- 
gotiation, ^en,  seems  to  provide  the  most  pos- 
itive and  the  le^t  negative  bv^roducts  of  all 
conflict-resolution  steittgies, 

^  NEGOTIATION  SKILLS 

SuccjiSsful  negotiation,  however,  require  a  set  of 
sldlls  which  must  be  learned  and  practiced 
These  lldlls  include  (1)  the  ability  to  determine 
tht  hature  of  the  conflict,  (2)  effectiveness  in  in- 
itiating confrontations,  (3)  the  ability  to  bear  ^e\ 
other  J  point  of  view;  and  (4)  the  utilization  of 
problem-solving  processes  to  bring  about  a  con- 
^nsus  decision, 

Dlagnaais 

Diggnosingthe  nature  of  a  conflict  is  Ae  stafting 
point  in  any  attempt  at  resolution  through  nego- 
tiation. The  most'important  isme  which  must  be 
decided  Is  wh^fher  the  ccflfiirt  i.^  an  idtolo^ral 
{value)  conflict  or  a  '*real"  (tangible)  conflict— or 
a  .  combination,  of  both.  Value  conflt^  are  ex^ 
cttdingly  difficult  to  negotiate.  If,  for  example,  I 
believe  Uiat  women  should  be  treated  as  equals 
in  every  ph^e  of  public  and  private  life,  and  you 
belitve  thf  y  should  be  prottcted  or  prohibited  in 
certain  areas;  it  would  be  very  difflcult  for  us  to, 
come  to  a  position  that  would  ^tisfy  us  both. 

A  difference  of  values,  hoivever,  is  really  sig- 
nificant only  w^hen  our  opposing  views  affect  us 
in  some  real  or  tangible  way.  If  your  stand  on 
women  J  place  in  society  results  in  my  being  de* 
nied  a  joU  that  I  want  and  am  qualifled  to  per- 
form, then  we  have  a  negotiable  conflict,  Neither 
of  u.^  needs  to  change  his  valuei  for  us  to  come  to 
a  mutually  acceptable  resolution  of  the  "rear' 
problem.  For  example,  I  may  get  the  Job  but,  in 
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return,  agree  to  accept  a  lower  salary  or  a  differ- 
ent title  ornot  to  insist  on  using  the  all-male  ex- 
ecutive dining  room.  If  each  of  us  ifiands  on  his 
,  principles— maintainin|  our  valua  conflict— we 
-  =probably^wilI  make  little  headway.  But  if,  in- 
stead, we  concentrate  on  ^e  tangible  effects  in 
the  conflict,  we  may  be  able  to  devise  a  realiitie 
—^solutionr— -  ^^=~— — — — — 

Tht  Israeli^Arab  conflict  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  point  In  order  to  settle  the  tangible 
element  in  the  conflict— who  gets  how  much 
land^ideological  cUfferences  do  not  need  to  be 
resolved  It  is  land  u^agt  thoX  is  the  ar^a  of  the 
conflict  amenable  to  a  negotiated  settlement. 

It  is  important  to  determine  whether  a  con- 
flict is  a  reaLor  a  value  conflict  If  it  is  a  conflict  in 
valuei  resulting  in  nontangible  effects  on  eidier 
party,  then  it  is  best  tolerated  If,  hosvever,  a  tLn- 
gible  effect  exists,  that  element  of  the  conflict 
Aould  be  resolved. 

initiation  , 

A  second  skill  necessary  to  conflict  resolution  is 
effectlmfws  in  initiating  a  confTQniation.  It  is ! 
important  not  to  begin  by  attacking  or  demean- 
ing the  opposite  partv%  A  defensive  reaction  In 
one  or  bol^  parties  usually  blocks  a  quick  resolu- 

*  tion  of  differences.  The  most  effective  way  to 
confront  the  other  party  is  for  the  inivldual  to 
state  the  tangible  effects  the  conflict  has  on  him 
or  her.  For  e^cample:  **1  have  a  problem.  Due  to 
your  staiid  hiri,iy  wcimea  as  eAC.;utivei,  J  am 
unable  to  apply  for  the  rjpervisor>'  position  that 
I  feel  I  am  qualifled, to  handle,'*  This  approach  is 
more  effective  than  saving,  "You  male  chauvinist 

'pig--you're  discriminating  against  me!"  In  other 
words,  confrontation  is  not  svTionymous  with  ver- 
bal attack, 

LIstanIng  ^ 

^  After  the  confrontation  has  been  initiated  the 
confrpnter  must  be  capable  of  hearing  the  other's 
point  of  view.  If  the  initial  itatemen|  made  by  ^ 
the  other  perf^on  is  not  what  the  confronter  wan 
hoping  to  btar,  defenHive  rebuttals.  4'1iard-line" 
approach,  or  e.vplanationi  pften  follow.  Argu- 
ment-pro%'oking  replies  should  be  avoided.  The 
confronter  should  not  attempt'to  defend  himself.  . 
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explain  his  position*  or  maka  demaada  or  iJiraati, 
InstiEd,  he  mmt  bt  able  to  en|i|e  in  the  ildU' 
tarmad  r^trttti^  or  ocftw  Uitening/Ht  should 
listaa  and  reflect  pid  paraphrasa  or  clarify  toe 
other  person'!  stani  ^^en  the  coEufronter  has  in* 
terpreted  hto  opposition's  portion  to  the  satfrfac- 
tion of  theotoer  person,  he should^gaifl^present^ 
""BTowa  point  of  view,  being  carefal  to  avoid 
value  statenients  and  to  oonct n&att  on  twpble 
outcomes.  Usually,  when  ttia  eonfrontar  listens 
to  the  other  ptuqn,  that  person  lowais  his  de- 
fe^es  and  is,  in  turn,  more  ready  to  hear  another 
point  of  view.  Of  Qourse,  bo^  person  a'e 
sWUed  in  active  Usteninf ,  the  ohances  ol  success- 
ful neEOtiation  ^e  much  enhanoad 

probiani'^Solvirig  . 

Th^  final  sUU  necessary  to  succe^ful  nepotiation 
is  the  use  of  the  prpbleni-solving  proc^  to  nego- 
tiate a  eonsensi^  deciiion.  Thm  steps  in  this  proc* 
ass  are  amply  stated  and  easy  to  apply.  (1) 
'  Clarifying  Ae  problem:  What  is  the  tanpble  is- 
sue? Where  do^  aach  party  sfand  on  ^e  i|me? 
(2)  Genarating  md  evaluating  a  number  of  pos- 
sible solutions*  Often  th^a  two  aspecte  ihould  be .. 
done  separataly.  First,  all  possibla  K)lutions 
should  be  ra^ed  in  a  brainstonning  sassion.  Then 
aa^h  proposed  solution  should  be  evaluated.  (3) 
Daciding  together  (not  voting)  on  die  ^st  solu- 
tion. The  one  solution  most  accaptabla  to  all 


parties  should  be  chosen.  (4)  ^Janning  the 
Implamentation  of  the  solution*  Hovv.will  the  so- 
lution  be  carried  out?  When?  {5)  Finally,  plan- 
ning for  to  evaluation  of  the  solution  aftar  a 
specifled  period  of  time.  This  last  step  is  essen- 
tial The  first  solution  chosen  is  not  always  the 
^bast-or^ost-workabler-tf^the=flrit^solutio^^^ 
flaws,  ie  problem-solving  process  should  be  be- 
gun again  at  stap^  L 

Since  negotiation,  is  the  mpst  effective  of  all 
cor^ct^resolution.strategjes*  the  skills  necassary* 
to  achieve  meaningful  negotiation  are  a.ttremely 
importmit  in  facing  inevitable  conflicts. 
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COUrSO         •  1  -  Putteihg  It  All  Togethar  arid  Taking  It_Heme  | 
Madule  S  -  Slmulatlgn-^-In-school  Ineidant  '  1^3161*1913 

Baekgraund  i-D  s.3 

^        *  '  PiMQSions  of  Effactive  Problem  SQlving 

1*      The  ;doiivener  or  ghairparson  of  a  problem-eoiving  group  performs  critiaally 

important  ffflidtioM.    The  convener  should—  a  . 

*        r    1,1    Enoo\irage  problem-mindednees  by  ehecking  to  see  that  everyone  understands 
the  problem,  ' 

1,2  Engourage  respeot  for  iisagreement  and  turn  it  into  a  sttoulant  for 

'  new  ideas, 

.1.3  Delay  critioism  by  seeking  alternative  aontributiQns ,  . 

1,4  Be  aware  of  his  or  her, power  to  dominate  the^ group  and  try  to  oontrol  it, 

1*5  Enoourage  shared  reaponsiiility  of  leadership  funotions* 

2*.     Orgimizatiohal  problems  arid  solutions  are  multifaoetedr    A  group  should  analyze 
i  problem  by  trying  to  take  aooo\mt  of  the  mMy  psyohological  levels  at  whieh  it 
e3cists.    In  other  words  ^  you  as  an  organisational  leader  should  help  the  group 
,  ,      ^   look  for  infoBwatiori  at  the  intrapersonal#  interpersonal,  and  organizational  - 
levels  as  well  as  in  the  environment. 

Additionally #  a  group  should  try  to  find  people  outside  itself  who  have  more 
information  ^Dout  important  aspeots  of  the  problem  thin  anybody  in  the  group* 
As  a  leader^  help  the  group  locate  informed  outsiders  and  help  th^  integrate 
.,the  newoomers  quickly*  .  . 

A  group  should  reoognize  toat  a  multiply-^determined  .problM  requires  multiple 
solutions.    As  a  leader,  help  the  group  .attaok  the  problem  on  several  fronts. 
Engourage  the  group  to  form  ad  hoo  problem-solving  teMs  as  problems  arise  #  and 
include  enough  heterogeneity  on  eaah  team  to  handle  the  gompleKity  *of  the 


3,  Problem  lolving'ls  gontlnupus.    Leaders  should  reoognize  that  problems  are 
rarely  solved  onoe  and  for  all  (due  to  t^e  oonstraints,  inadequate  information 
inputs  and  enviromBiBntal  ohange)  *    A  solution  should  be  viewed  as  .tentative. 

Be  ready  to  revise  your  plans  for  aetion* 

4 .  Ef festive  problem  solving  demands  attention  to  three  kinds  ol  questions i 

,  where  are  we  now?     (The  situation)       ^         \  .  ■ 
Where  do  we, want  to  be?    (The  Target)  = 
How  ean  we  get  toere?     (The  Path) 

A  Problem  Defined;    A  discrepm^  between  the  situation  and  the  target. 


I 


A  group  eamot  move  ^ead  i£  mentoera  disagree  ^out  where  they  are  starting  or. 
where  they  wish  to  end*  . 


As  a  leader  you  should  enQouraga  the  group  to  reach  a  tentative  working 
agreraent  about  what  conetitutes  the  present  situation  and  the  ideal  target 
before  they  begin  to, oonsider  some  alternative  paths  to  reach  the  target. 
Furthemwre^  these  initial  working  agreements  should  be  frequently  sheoked 
and  revised. 
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Coulee             1  -  -Putting  It:  All  Tnrfpt-tiPr  flnd  T^kinfr        Hnmp      ^  BSCkgf OUnd 

Medulft  S  --Simulation-^ In-^school  Ineldent   .   =  Mat6fia§S 

1  A  Basic  Sequence  for  Problato  Solving  "  - 

ThLm  sequertQe  involves  eeven'  stages.    It  is  essential  throughout  thesa  stages  td  use 
feosariimiaation  skills  ef £ #fitively  and  to  .be  es^licit  about  inte^ersonal  processes 
while  the  group  is  doing  its  task.    As  leader  ypu  should  encoui^age  the  group  to  discuss 
Md  evaluate  its  effectiveness  from  time  to  time* 

.     STAGE  1      Identifying  the  Problem  ^  , 

"state  where  you  are  (the  iituation)  and  wherb  ^ou  would  like  to  be  (the  target) 
precisely 'and 'specifically*    Check  group  m™bers'  understandings ^  perceptions, 
agreements disagreements #  and  personal  goals  thoroughly* 

STAGB  2%    Analyze  the  ProblCT  "  , 

Diagnose  the  helps  and  hinderances*    Make  a  chart  as  illustrated  below  to  liat  all 
the  factors'  (f,drces)  you  can  thiiUc  of  that  will  help  support  your  push  toward  your* 
tMget  (goal)  aiid  ail  the  faatoM  Cforces)  that  are  blocking  or  hindering  movement 
toward  the  target.       .  ^  ^  / 


GOAL  STATE^CENT  % 


SUPPORTI^  FORCES 


HINDERING  F0RCT8 


\ 


Forces  Inside 
of  Persons  \ 


Forces  Between 
Persons 


Forces  in  the  aituation 
and/or  Institution 


SuqgeatiQna  to  help  you  tlarify  forces  as  ydu  list  them  on  the  chart  are--- 

1,  Some  forees  wiil  be  factors ihgide  yburaelves  arid  other  persons  (sueh  ae#  lack 
of  skills  i^ivalence,  enthusiasm^  or  bias  about  toe  iJiportknee  of  the  goal). 

2.  Other  forges  Will  be  generated  by  relations  between  people  or  the  style  of  the 
group  (for.  exi^le,  by  noOTS  a^ains  trying  anything  new,  or  by  eonaensus  about 
ijiportanoe) ,  ' 

3.  Other  forces  will  qowb  from  the  charaoteristioa  of  thm  larger  enviroMient  and 
institutions,:  such  as  lack  of  rpaourcea,  budget,  or  syCTortive  policy. 

'        ^  _  ,^  ' 

4,  H^e  the  best  gueeaea  ydu  can,  realizing  ydu  may  not  have  the  data  to  be  sure 
how  strong  aomd  of  the  forces. are, 

STAGE  3    Generating  Solutions        ^  " 

Brainstorming  will  hejp  rei^ye  hindrances  and  mobilise  aupport, 

i*      Think  Qf  all  the  ways  to  r^iove  ^tiie  hindrMoes  listed, 

2.      mnfi,  think  of  all  the  ways  to  motiiliEe  the  supports  listed. 

Look  at  both  brainstorm  lists,    Diaauas  each  list  and  select  from  each  three  or 
four  itCTs  you  .consider  prioritiea  for  aotion,    Btms  or  circle  those  it^s,  ^ 

STA^  4    Make  a  Concrete  Plan^  of  Action  implCTentation  Steps 

1*  *  List  who  besides  you  is  needed  to  work  on  ^e  prioritiea  aeleoted. 

2^  How  will  you  reoruit  these  pfrsona?    Wio  wijl  do  it  Wien? 
%\  do.  you  begin  on  bhe  action  steps?    ffliat  to  you  need  to  do 

4,  Who  will  do  what  to  get  started 

5.  Where  to  start?  * 
i.  When  will  the  group  report  to  wh  other  on  progress 

7*  Who  will  convene  the  next  meeting? 

STA^  5  >  Anticipate  ^e  Barriers 

tty  to  imagine  the  m^  things  thar  might  get  in  tha        of  successfully  imple- 

minting  the  plan.    Simulate  part  of  the  plan  and  get  feedback  from  others,  ^. 
Haviae  the  plan  if  necessary.  , 

STAGE  6    ^t  the  Plan  Into  Action 

TaJ^e  tiie  first  step  and  alter  the  plan  according  to  how  well  it  worka. 
STA^  7    Evaluate  tee  Actions  .  -  .  = 

Evaluate  toe  effecta  of  lAe  group's  work  togetiier  in  terms  of  the  probl^-aolving 
effort  ^d  its  interp«sonal  processes  *    Determine  what  is  TOSt  aucceasf  ul  and 
what  should  be  done  differently.    Asseaa  the  chMgea  that  have  occurred  in  the  , 
problOT,    If  necessary,  retwn  to  Stage  1  and  start  all  over  again. 
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Moduli  1.1  was  writften  hy  Ms*  Orvellv  anff  the  MSt  of  the  eou^se  was 

written, by  Ms.  Branda  Bryant  with  the  reviaw  and  asiiitanee  of  Ms,  KamM 
Dav^is  and  the  mm  National  Canter  Staff ,  Additibnal  input  was  provided 
by  Ms.  Tarri  HausiriMn*  '  '  . 
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2  -  Discipline 


Cburss 
Overview 


Purpose 


The  ovarall  goal  for  tha  diSGiplina  unit  is  to  anhance  the  awarenesa  of  tha  partici- 
pants to  a  full  range  of  issues  and  practices  surrounding  the  davelopment  and 
implementation  oM  an  effaetivff  school  discipline  program.    The  unit  ±b  designed  to 
meat  the  pragmatic  needs  of  frontliha  school  membars,  from  teachars  and  administrator 
to  parents  and  students r  so  that  they  may  become  aquipped  both  cognltiyely  and 
as^erientiaily  with  specific  facts  and  tools  to  solve  discipline  problems. 


instrubtional  Objeotives 


To'  develop  a  perspactive  that  discipline  is  'a  problem-solving  procass  and  that 
it  is  usaful  to  clarify  individually  whati  we  think  it  is  that  makas  studants 
behave* 

*        ■  -     -  , 

To  famjliariza  the  disciplinarian  with  the  legai  cases  and  issues  that  affect 
the  discipline  daciaionmaking  process. 

To  provide  illustrations  of  ways  to  formulate  and  articulate  affective  disci-^ 
,  plina  pqlicies,     .  ^      ^  .  . 

TO  provide  school  meniiaers  with  a 'variety  of  methods  for  better  understandi|ig 
causes  of  misbehaviors  and  ways  to  coErect  these  disturbances. 

5.      To  provide  specific  examples  of  in-school  program's  instituted  to  deal  effectivell 
with  problemii  of  misbehavior . 


.J 


Target^udlences 


The  discipline  unit  in  general  is  designed  for  a  heterogeneous  audienca  of  members 
of  'the  school  and  conmunity.*  The  unit  will  be  of  graatest  use  both  to  parions  who 
must  make  discipline  decisions  and  carry  them  out  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  especially 
teachers,  vice  principals,  and  parents ^  and  ""to  those  who  are  involyed  in  -the  overall 
administration  of  a  discipline  program,         ■  '  '  •  '•■ 
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CGUmm    2  -  Pigcipllne 


Course 
fvervisw 
(Gontinuadl 


ERiC 


Activity/Content  Summary  by  Module 


Apprx.  Time  Required 


" ^  itoiule^.l  -  Discipline—Who  Doas  It  and 

This  initial  module  introdUQes  the  perfpeetiva  that  discipline  is  a 
•  problam-sclving  ptoeess,   ^Through  assessing  our  attitudes  toward 
discipline ^  we  can  bettfer'clariiy  our  values  as  to  what  wa  believe 
mak,es  students  behave,  = 

Module  2^2  "  Disaiplina  and  ^  .^^ool  Law 

'  .Transparencies/  lectureV' two  vignettes  and  passout  information  will 
introduce  prT^,ticipknts*  to  the  major  legal  cases  and  concepts 
affaoting  the  day-to*day  operation  of  a  disQiplins  program. 

Module  2.3  -  Establishing  E£f active  ■  Discipline  Poricj-es 

The  backbone  of  any  effective  discipline  program  is  clearly  articulatei 

policy  set  forthp  in  codes  that  infort  school  meters  of  rights  and 

^  responsibilities,   'Participants  will  review  issues  that  must  be 

attended  to  when  writing  policies*  ^  , 

^  .  .  '    '  ' '  - 

Module  2*4  -Establishing  Bffective  Discipline  Practices  ^   ^  ^ 

Participants  are  provided  with  six  models  f  or  thinkinjg  ^out  ho^^to 
diagnose  ana  ramady  problems  caused  by  misbehaving  students*  * 

Module  2.5  -  Alternatives  to  auspension 

Suspension  and  expulsipn  are  frequent'' options  for  the  ^arlousiy  dis- 
ruptive student.  '  This' unit, explores  a  variety^of  alternatives  to  . 
these  traditional  sanctions.  .  i 


9 
1^ 


Ih  hours 


1  hour 


1  hour 


1%  hours 


45  minutes 


MM 


Module. 


Audioviauals 


-BILL  OF  RIGHTS  IN. ACTION I     DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW 

Due  proeais  ie,.  by  Its: very  nature^  tima  consuming.    The  need  to  ;  \ 
avoid  vio lance  and  anarchy  is  of tan  inmiediate.    This  is  the  cantral 
isiua  atguad    by  lawyars  in  *a  hearing  to  reinstate  a  student  who 
has  been  nmmarily  suspended  after  an  act  of  violence  during  a 
campus  den^nstration.    Should  the  student  be  deprived  of  due  process? 

Color  Film^  22  minutas,  1971  /  - 
Rental  Fees  $18 

Distributor:     Correctional  Service  of  Minnesota  ^ 
1457  Washington  l^venue  South 

Minneapolis,  MN      SS454  .  — 

^     ".Toll  free  #i     (800)  32S-4737 

^Minrieeota  residents  call         ,  , 

collects     (612)  339-7227        =  | 

■■  .  <      ■  .       .  ( 

Not  previewed  by  NSBN  staff.  ,^  / 

BUS  TRIPPiNGi  AS  A  SECOmARY  SCHOOL  BUS  PASSENGER  / 

Hel^r  to  establish  orderly,  courteous,,  and  safe  behavior  amovig  ,teen-age 
passengers,    Bi^lains  and  demonstrates  conmon^sense  rules  and  Reasons; 
ior  them.    Teaches ' basic  conduct  and  stimulates  discussion  of /safety,  . 
cou^^tesy/  and  vandalism*    -  '  7 


Color  Film,  9  minutes  .    "      ^      ^  ^  ■ 

Purchase:     $150  " 

Producer! .  Aims  Instruotional  Media  Services 
Distributor  I    Traffic  Safety  Education  Services 
;  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles 

1100  New  Bern  Avenue  /. 
,  Raleigh,  NC     .^27611  / 

Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff *   "   •  ^ 


I 

r 

i 


US 

mm 

DISClgLI!^  AND  SCHOOL  BUS  PASSENGER 

Preaants  practical  solutiQns  to'  discipline  problams  in  all  age  groups,  . 
Emphasizes  prompt,  'fim  handling  of  problem  behavior  from  fist  fights 
to  vandalism*    Deals  in  a  straight  forward  manner  with  the  major  prob- 
immm  whioh  a  driver  may  enooimter,  '  ^ 

Color  FilJft,  24  minutes  ^        .  * 

Purohasei     $330  ^-        /  ^ 

^Rentai  Feei    $50   '  -1 

produoert    Lawren  Pr^uotions  |       ,  ^  • 

Distributor I  '  Traffic  Safety  Educatiori  Services 

Division  of  Motor  Vehicles 
' '      1100    New  Bern  ^  Avenue  . 

Raleigh,  NC    ,  27611  .  "        .  , 

Not  previewed  by  NSWI  staff*;  ,  '  ^ 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUS  PASSENGER 

Ha^i  bus  drivers 'offer  pointers  on  how  to  ride  tiie.bus  safely.  Contrasts 
high  school  passengers  t©  jWior  high  and  elraentary  to  .dCTionstrate  that 
tiie  probl^  for  th^  is  forgetting  rules  gather  than  not  knowing  them. 
Mentions  smoJcing,  vandali^#  and  love*  ^  j 

Color  Film,  10  minutes  . 
Purchases    $135      ^  . 
Producer I    Professionai  Arts  - 
Distributor:    traffic  Safety  Education  Services      ^        ;  = 

Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  - 

1110  New  Bern  Avenue   ■  .  ^ 

^Ralaigh,  NC,      27611  /  .. 

^  Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff  *  . 
ASSIRTIVE  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Lee  Canter^  author  of  Assertive  Discipline^  erolains  and  demonstrates 
.  his  "take  charge"    approach  to  achieving  discipline  in  the  classroom*  ^ 
Canter's  systematic  approach  enables  teachers  to  set  £im,  consistent 
limits  while  recognising  students*  needs  for  warmth  and  positive 
support,  v  dlassroom  scenes  illustrate  this  new  approach  which  has^  ^ 
risulted  in  an  eighty  percent  reduction  in  disruptive  behavior  in 
just  toe  first  week  of  use. 

Filmstrip  ; 

Purchase:     $45  =  <^ 

Distributor!    Media  Five  Film  Distributors  , 

3211  Cahuenga  Blvd,  West 

Hollywood^  CA  90068 

Telephone  (213)  851-5166 

Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff. 
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•  MULTIMEDIA  MATERIALS  ON  DISCIPLINE  FROM  Tm  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCiATlON 

The  intent  of  'this  product  is  to  encourage  understanding  and  attitude 
ch^ge,  as  well  as  provide  infomation  and  InGraase  skills.    The  material  ^ 
deals  with  the  sub j eat  of  discipline. 

Describer  eriti^ei    This  is  an  inexpensive  product  that^  covers  many  areas 
on  the  issue  of  discipline.    The  technical  overall  quality  is  very  good. 
The  tapes  and  filmstrips.  move  at  a  good  pace  and  are  good  stimulators  of 
discussion—the  written  questions  with  them  are  ^ery  helpful  for  the  group 
leader  to  use.    The  resoiirce  material  is  good^  but  if  the  group  is  large 
it  might  be  wise  to  order  more  copies/   Some  of  the  material  is  oiitdated,^ 

Intended  for  s.tudents,  atoinistrators,  and  the  general  p^lio  interested, 
in  problems  of  classroom  discipline.    All  grade  levels. 

Multimedia  ,  *  ^ 

Purchase :     $75.03     ^  ^  1 

Distributor i    Natipnal  Education  Association 

Order  Department.  *'  ■ 

^  The  Academic  Building  * 

' '  Saw  I&IX  Road^  ,  . 

West  Haven ^  CT  06516  y 

Not.  previewed  by  NiBN  staff*  ^  . 
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Course  2  -  Di5glri.ine  i   

Madute  2.1  -  DisGiplineg    mo  Doeg  It  and  Wiv? 

Purpose^       ;  ; 

Disciplina  ean  be  lOQkad  at  ai  a  pcoblm-solvinf  ^oeeis  that  is  atrongly  af  feetad  ^, 
by  paraonal  vmluei  and  baliefs  ie^^ding  what  makes  kids  behave^    The  pirpose  of'  this 
module  is  ^folds    WL^mt,  t©  help  disei^inariane  ^QOk  at  Idiaiff  values  and  how  they 
affect  their  piafessibnal  reles  and^  seTOndly,  to  review 'three  major  objertives/^als 
for'  disciplining  students. 


Objectives 

Partlci^nts  will  be  able  to— 

l.\    Assess^  via  a  nmerical  score  on  the  ''iurvey  of  Attitudsa  Toward  Youth,**  to 
.what  degree  thay  Tseliava  it  is  useful  to  use  pemissivii/punitiva  disci- 
^ine  strategies.  \ 

2^      State  thraa^mjor  objectivas  for  a.sci^ining  atudehts.\ 

V.  3,      List  two  discipline  tachni^es  and  adapt  eadi  so  that  it  maets  tha  three 
^  objectives  of  discipline.  ,  ^ 

4.      State  why  punitive  discipline  strate^as,  when  used  alone,  are  often  less 
effective  than  others-     .  . 


Module 
Synopsis 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This' is  a  core  module  targejbed  at  th«  pceoparational  and  operational  levels.  It  is,  . 
therefore,  ap^o^iate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participant^,     .  , 
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^M^a/Equlpment; 

Overhead  jartor 
Screen 
Flip  chart 
Magic  marker 
Peni/ pencils 


Materials 


COUrSd    2  Discipline 


Module   2,1  ^  DlsgiBllnai    Who  Does  It  and  Why? 


mm 


2,1.1 

2.1.2 

2,1.3 

2.1.4  ^ 

2,1-5 

2.1^6 

2,1.7  " 


Problem/Solution  . 
Value  Syst™  DeteCTiines  Ap^oach 
Reasons  for  Discipline i    1.  Retribution 
Reasons  for  Dlsciplinei    2.  Deterrence 
Reaions  for  Discipline i    3.  Education 
Reasons,  for  Disci^ina  Along  Four  Continua 
The  Art  of  Disciplining 


le 

Synopsis 
(eontlhued) 


Han^uts  . 

2.1,1         "Survay  of  Attitu^s  Toward  Youth" 
Facilitators  worksheet 

2,1.1        How  to  Computa  Range  and  Mean 
Trainer  Backgromid  Material 
'  R. 2*1,1        NSRN  T/A  Bulletins    Alternative  to  Suspension  Progr^s 


\ 


fcIS 

J: 


Solution 
Strategy 


2m 
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V^lue  System 


Perception 


Choice 


Problem 


Solution 
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r  Reasons  for  DisciplirRei 

1,  Retribution 

•  Penance— student  should  be  made  to  pa^ 

•  Reveng^—ofender  should  sufen 

•  Punishmefit  is  pain  the  mfetehavipr  deserves. 

•  ikpresses  authorities'  disapiprovpl. 
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Reasons  for  Disciplines 

2.  Deferrence 

•  Deals  with  offender  as  to  serve  notice  On 
potentialoffenders, 

•  Penalty  selected  to  deter  otiiers. 

®  Specific  penalty  prescri^d  for  specific  crime. 


:  ERIC  .v^'; 


Reasons  for  Piscipiine 


3.  Education  IRehabilitation 


•  Offender  learns  to  replace  maladaptive  behaviors 
with  adaptive  ones. 

•  Individualization  of  penalties. 
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Ref  sons  for  Discipline 
Along  Four  Contmua 


ishment  —  R 


Benefit  of 
Otheri 


AutKoritarian  j 
Relationship 

Reactive 


=  Re 

=  Deterrence 


Ml  ^  Education 


:  ERIC 


—  "nsaoli/Learn 


E  - 


Benefit  of 
Individual 

Democratic 
Relationship 


—  Proactive 


The 


Disciplining 


What  Proportions? 
How  Balancad? 

What  Practical  Result  Do  We  V^nt? 


m3 


Vi4k 


■y.y.-: 
■■/-, : ; .  •<: 


2  Disclsline 


a.-a.:.  .  DiaeiDllner'  Who' .Dga^      and  Why? 


Agenda 
by  Module 


To^i  Time 


1  hour  and  20'^  minutes 


Module  Summary 

>his  module  asks  participant!  m  look  at  discipline  as  a  problam-iolving  process  that  ii" 
snronglyVrif acted  bv  persoiml  Values  and  beliefs  regarding  what  makea  ^students^^bahave,  ^  ' 
^Participants  will  have  an  oppertunity  to  clarify  their  values^  and  learn  how^hese  values 
impact  their  role  as  disciplinarians  through  a  review  of  three  major  goals  for  disciplinr 
ing  /students  *  ^  ; 


Aetiv^/Conterit  Summary 


Time 


1 .  Introduction  /  '  -  y  ;     ■  ^  /      .  '  \^ 
.    A ,      Introductory  Comments     ■  ^     -                =     ,    '  ' 

'    '  An  explanation  fpr  conceptualizing^  discipline  as -  a  .problems- 
solving  proeasi' directly  affected  by  pMsorial  values/is 
presented.,  .  • 

a,      Par€icipants'  EKamples  of  Their  Discipline  Problems 

"      Farticipants  share  real  discipline  problems  from  tKeir  schools 
/  ^   ^'     and  ideas  are  given  as  to  what  causes  students  to  misbehave, 

C.^     PuroQ se  5 ta t ament       .  ^  ;  ,  .  . 

t    -  .       .  ■  ^      ^     .    ^       '  ^  ^  ^      ^  ^'  =  . 

/  \       "    ;   A 'rationale  is  pr^anted  of  the  importance  for  distiplirtarians 
■      "    '  ^    to  know- what  .their  .values  are  regmyding  correcting  students' 
.  ;     ■ ■     misbehaviorB  and  how  these  values  affect^ their  prpf essional v 
-    .  '  role.        \  V  :       :^  .  , 

2.  Survey  of  Attitudes  Toward  Youth  -  , 

Participants  are  asked  to  conflate  a  survey  designed  to  clarify\ 
their  values  on  discipline  or ^participate  in;  a  group  proceas  based 
on  ^tha  survey.       '  -.      ^  -  ^  ^   .  ^ 

3.  '     Three  Reasons  for  ^Discipline  .     -  - 

A.^    Introduction    .  ^  —  •  ^       ,  ' 

The.  importance  of  knowy^  our  values  regarding  what  makes 
students  behava  is  strass^ed.  ^ 
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Its 


2U 


10--15,min. 


10 'min. 


'4  la-  min. 


3  •      Ti^re EurpQa^ei  of  Dlaaipline^  - 

•  ■  ■  --  -     - "    —  "  "-^  ' 

^          VafUes  regaling  disaipline  typically  fall  "into  ^hree  eategorias; 
rat^ibutian^  'detsrrenee,  and  educatiori, 

^         :          ■                 ,        ^    ■  .     ^                       ^       \  -  .      •  '  ^ 

u:=c*  #    Retribution      .                          ^      \            "  "  , 

■ .   :  ■    ""-"-^r-  • '  ■■■    \      '     .  .  • 

Some  diacipliriafians  believe  'offenders  ahould  be  made  td  se^ve. 
oenanoa  for  their  miabahaviQr,  \  ' .  . 

■    . '  D  *  =    Deterrenee        *    ,        ^  \ 

'  often  a  ^artidular  discipline  -strategy  is  chosen  to  deter  other 

-         -  i  ^  :  -  .  ....  ^  ^  . 

.potential  offenders.  ^      ■       ■  ,   ^        ^  ^ 

.     -  ■  i  *  •  ' 

•  *  ^    =  ? 

S**    .  Sduc  a  t  io  n  -  Re  habi  i  i  ta  %  io  n         ,    ^  . 

Some  people  believe  the  students  have  a  right*  to  le^rn  fpom  their 
mistakes  and  be  given  a  ehanqe^.to  learn  .more ; acceptable  behaviors . 

\F^^^ducmtion^v-^w  Retributive  and  Deterrent  Goals     ^  ■  ^ 

-  '  Differences  Atween  the  three  reasons  are/high^^hted, 

G.      the  tot  of  Disqipline      ■■  —  ,    ^.  / 

^    k  formula  is  provided  for  an  integrative  approach  to  disG^ipline. 
^;  .A  Multi-purpose'  Approach  to  Discipline-"-    ^       -        -  * 

-  ^     The  .consequences  of  punishment  when  used  alone' as  a  dis^Gipline 
strategy  are- reviewed.  ^  "  .  ■ 

iv  /  ■Implementing  "Educational,  Multir^urpose.  ■pAcipline.  Strategies 
A.'  ^^5tatemen.iis,of  Task  ^      ^/--^       '      ^     *  .  ; 

/  Participants  wiil  look  at  illuatratibns  of  ^discipline  strategies^. 
.  and  learn  how  these  strategies  can  be  adapted  to. meet  the  t:hree 
i  ■  -, purposes  of  diisipline-^  *         \  / 

•:   -    ■■  n  .     •  '        '  * 

:       3,,^  A  Problem-Solution  EKample  ^ 

\   .  "  -    4  ■ 

COPE"An  .alternative  to  suspension  program.      ^  '■  .. 
C-      Q€he^  Illustrations  ^        ^       ,  ^ 

.....  ^ 

Discipline  codes  and  work  assignments  as  discipline  strategies  are 
reviewed.  ■  ' 

■D,  Summarv^ 


•b     ■  ■■■  ■  ■ 

Activity/ Consent  Summary 


A.  $^Xl  -^roup  Activity  | 

Paiticipants  design  strategias  to  deal 'with  the  discipline  problems 
l;^Stad  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  *  ,  \ 

B.  '    '  Reporting  Out       •  ,  ■  , 

Solutions  are  shared  with  the  whole  group. 

QptionaL  Sharing  of  Results  of  Surveys  of  Attitudes  Toward  ^outh 

participants  compare  their . personal  scores  privately  with  the  groups 
scores,  and  trainer  interprets  the  survey  results.  ; 


15  min, 


10  min. 
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Course  ^  2  -  Diseipllne 


Mftdute   2^1  -  .Discipllnei    who  Does  It  and  Why? 


Detailed 
Walk^ThroMgH 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Trans parenoy 
2*1,1 

Flip  chart 
Pan 


Trainer 
notes  pofob- 
l&tiB  on 
flip  d^art 


ERIC 


1.    Trainer 'introduction    (10-15  min,) 
'A.      IntrodurtorY'  Comments 

Q    Trainer  explains  that  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
useful  ways  to  think  about  discipline  is  to  look  at  it 
as  a  problem-solving  pcoGmBB. 

Show  Trans larency  2,1*1 


Problem 


Solution 
Strategy 


B.      pj^ici^nts  Examples  of  Their  Discipline  Probl^s 


o\/  Trainer  solicits  from  participants  several  examples  of 
/  discipline  i^oblems  in  their  schoolsi  e,g, r  students 
fighting^  smoking^  stealing, 

(mTEi    Trainer  lists  these'  problems  on  the  flip  diart* 
I  Encourage  participants  to  give  real  i^oblfms  they've 

/I  actually  dealt  with.    After  lecture,  participants 

will  be  asked  to  suggest  strategies  to  deal  with  one 
of  these  ^oblOTSi)  I 


lis 
mi 
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/■ 


iVIaterials/ 
i^uipment 


Trans pareney 
2.1.2 


Trainer\ notes 
valuei  on 
flip  ehart 


ERIC 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


x. 


o    Trainer  states  that  the  solutions/stratagias  we  choose  to 
solve  thaae  problems  de panda  upon  our  personal  values  and, 

•     what  we  think  it  is  that  makes  students  behave.  Sometimes 
these  values  are  private  and  we  aren't  aware  of  them,  but 
we  all  have  values  and  they  do  influence  our  choices. 

Shw  Transparency  2,1,2    ,  ,  ^  , 


Vaiua  System 


Perception 


Choice 


P^oblam 


Solution 


o  Trainer  provides  escMiples  of\ome  of  the  ideas  people  have  . 
about  what  causes  students  to  Behave  ^operly  and  asks  par- 
tici^nts  to  add  to  them.  \ 

(NOTBi    Trainer  lists  examples  of  personal^  wlues  on  flip  charts 
as  illustrated) .  \, 


Values/Beliefs  Ggvernihg  Behavior  \ ^ 

"Spare  the  rod  and  X, 

"People  have  a  right  to  learn  fron  tiieir  mistakes.  \ 

"Punistaient  builds  moral  character. "  ^ 

"He  should  be  made  to  pay  for  what  he  did." 

"She  needs  to  learn  more  soaiall  '  acoeptable  behaviors. 


Purpose  Statanent  , 

Trainer  states  the  pur^se  of  this  module  Is  three^foldi 

o    To  get  to  know  ourselves  better  as  disciplinarians  and  rec- 
ognize how  we  act  upon  our  ^lues  in  this  ^ofessional  role 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


Handout 
2.1.1 

Pencils 


Facilitators 

Worksheet 

2.1*1 


Saquenee/Aativlty  Description 


o    To  look  at  three  ^rpoies  of  discipline—or  what  it  i^  we 
ho^  to  accomplish  whan  we  ^scipline  kids.    Do  we  want  to 
make  kids'  pay  for  their  mistakes?    Discourage  others  from 
'   making  the  s mis.  mistakes?    Teach  kids  mora  socially  accept- 
able behaviors?    Teach  the  consequences  o£  behavior?         ,  / 

o    To  ^ovide  a  basis  frem  whicA  to  approach  policy  develop- 
ment, behavior  management,  and  seriously  MsrujAive  behav- 
ior--*topics  to  be  covered  in  later  modules, 

2,  Participant-Trainer  Artivityi    Survey  of  Attitudes  Toward  Youth  ,^ 
(lO'min,)  ,   ^  ' 

A,  Trainer  States  Dirertions  ^ 

Trainer  will  ^ss  to  eadi  j^rticipant  Hantout.  2,1.1,  "Survey  of 
Attitudes  Toward  Youth"  vrtii^  includes  a  self-eKplanatory  score 
sheet  and  pencils,     (This  survey  was  developed  for  NSRN  by  the 
National  Center  for ^ the  Btua^  of  Corporal  Punishment  and  the 
Alternatives),  . 

Trainer  introduces  this  artivity  by  saying: 

o    First,  let's  complete  the  Survey  of  Attitudes  Toward  Youth, 
This  survey  will  enable  you  to  (privately)  clarify  your 
values  on  ^scipline  and  get:  to  know  yourself  better  in. 
your  role  as  a  ^sciplinarian,         .  , 

o    Participants  should  answer  the  questions  on  the  survey 
itself,  then  c^^ete  the  self-scoring  key, 

m^mt    Caution  partici^nta  to  pit  their  n^as  on  the  self- 
scoring  ke^  so  that  scores  mn  be  averaged  for  the  group 
and  their  sheets  returned,) 

B.  Collect  Survey  and  Tally ^roup  Seoras 

After  about  ten  minutes  trainer  will  direct  participants  to  pass 
in  their  self-scoring  key  and  the  survey  questions.  Facilitator 
will  use  self-scored  ieeys  to  compute  the  range  of  scores  and 
mean  for  ttia  group.    The  actual  surveys  will  be  kept  and  for- 
warded •to  the  NSrot  Nationai  Center.    Self-scored  keys  will  be 
returned  to  ^rtioi pants  later  in  this  session. 

3.  Minilecture  Using  Trans parenciesi    Three  Reasons  for  Discipline 
(15  min.)  . 

A,      Introduction  to  Minilecture 

o    Trainer  states  -  "You  have  just  completed  the  'Survey  of 
Attitudes  Toward  Youth.'    We  will  interpret  your  score  with 
you  later  in  this  session. " 


ERIC 
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Sequence/ Activity  Description 


a    "For  now,  we  would  like  to  get  you  to  analyze  your  values 
re^rding  what  makes  kids  ^hava," 

o  .  "As  we  noted  earlier,  |sople  have  many  teliefs  and  ^luas 
about  «uies  of  misbehavipr  and  how  to  correct  them,  ^  But 

'     often,  we  fail  to  articulate  th&m  or  are  not  even  conscious 
of  these,  values," 

The  Three  Purpssei  of  DiBclplme 

o    Trainer  states.-  "There  are  ^obably  more  values  and  aims 
=     given  to  justify  why  we  discipline  kids  than  there  are  peo- 
ple on  earth.    We  all  have  many  goals  and  many  jsints  of. 
view.*'  ^ 

o    "To  keep  things  a  little  more  simple,  let's  look  at  three 
eategories  thesa  belief s  .may  loosely  fall  into.    We  will 
call  these  categories      MASONS  TO  DISCIPLINI." 

Retribution 

Show  Transparency  2*1.3  -  Retribution 


Reasons  for  Disciplines 
t  Retribution 

•  penance— Student  Should  be  made  to  pay. 
«  Revenge— offender  should  sufflr. 

•  pynishment  Is  pain  the  mlsbeh&vior  deserves. 

•  ixoresses  authorities' diMpproval. 

.  \ 

\ 

Trainer  makes  the  following  points s 

o    One  reason  for  discipline  mn  be  called  Retribution, 

o    This  justification  for  discipline  has  its  rpots  in  t 
liest  codes  developed  -  "an  eyf  for  an  eye," 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Trans  ^rency 
2.1*4 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


Q  TO  aoeonplish  retribution ^  disciplinarians  diose  strategieg 
i    ,    that  would  pmish  tha  offender  and  make  him/har  do  ^nance* 

o    Punitive  taehniques  haVa  often  been  .used  to  acoomplish 
retribution  i»th  for  revenge  and  to  ancourage  penitenee, 

o    .In  sooiaty,  impcisonmant ,  capital  ^niihmant,  and  heavy 
fines,  are  usad  to  "gat  aven"  with,  law  breakers, 

o    In  schools,  corporal,  punishment  and  suspensions  are  fre- 
quently ueed  to  "make  toe  student  pay." 

Deterrence 

Show  Transparency.  2*1*4  -  DeterrenGe 


Reiqaons  for  Dlseipiinei 

Deals  with  offender  as  to  serve  notice  on 
potential  offenders* 

Penalty  selected  to  deter  others. 

Specific  penalty  prescribed  tor  speciflc  crime. 


o    A  second  reason  for  choosing  a  articular  discipline  strat- 
egy is  DEMRRENCT, 

o    People  are  often  disciplined  in  panitive  an^/or  piblic.ways 
so  as  to  discourage  others  fran  bahaving  similarily, 

o    Historically,  tiiis  is  why  punistoent  took  place  in  the  town 
squara.    Today  the  madia  keep  us  mindful  of  the  conse- 
quences for  ndsbehavingp 

o    It  is  very  Important  to  note  that  tha  concept  of  pnishment 
for  misbehavior  has  roots  in  both  the  retributive  and 
deterrent  strategies. 
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Sdquence/Activlty  Descriptidn 


Sdueation/Rehabllltatlon  .  _ 

o    More  recently,  a  third  reaaon  for  disciplining  has  been 
conceptualized     TO  EDUCATE. 

Show  Transparency  2.1,5  -  Iducation 


Reasons  for  PIscipline 
3,  EducationlR<dhabliitaVon 

•  Offender  learns  to  replace  maladaptive 
behaviors  with  adaptive  ones. 

•  Individuall^tiori  of  penalties. 


o    Iducational'  discipline  requires'  individual  work  with  the 
student, 

o    Essentially,  what  happens  is  that  the  student  learns  to 
meet  his/her  needs  with  behaviors  that  are  more  socially 
aoceptable. , 

o    Educational  ^aei^ine  means  thati 

-  jmile  students  are  rasponsibla  for  thair  behaviors^ 

They  can  imke  mietakaa  #  and 

-  Have  a  ritfit  to  learn  frcm  these  mistakes, 

o    Strategisa  chosen  to  accanpliah  the  educational  aim  simply 
_^ovide  this  ^ance  -  TO  LEARN* 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


2.1.6 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


f,      EduGativa  V,  Ratributive  and  Deterrent  Goals  .  ,  ^ 

'o    There  are  some  important  differences  between  the  educa- 
tional reaeons  for  cU.scipline  and  retributive  or  deterrent 
pnea*  ^  * 

Show  Tranij^rency  2.1,6  1  -  . 

Reasons  for  Discipiine 
Along  Four  Continua 


Punishment  m  r 


lEh  Teach/Learn 


Banafit  of 
Othars 


Authoritarian  ■(R  H  P 
Ralationship 


>  Benefit 
df  Individual 

■^b}*  Demoeratlq 
Relationship 


Reaottve  -fS}^ 


E  ■  Proaotive 


m 


Retrfbutldti  ..^ 

o  '  Tha  most  im^rtant  differenoe  is  that  educational  <ttsei- 
jpline  tediniquea  are  rarely  punitive.     If  a^mpre  serious  or 
strict  approadi  i£  retired,  this  strata^  niay  incorporate 
lose  of  privileges  or  inconvenienee  rather  than  punistaeht 

per  se,    v:  ,  '  ; 

b    Note  other  points  on  Transparency, 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


The  art  of  Discipline 
Show  Trans parehcy  2.1.7 


The  Art  of  Disciplining 


Education 


Deterrence 


Retribution 


•  What  Proportions? 
9  How  Balanced? 

©  What  Practical  Result  Do  We  Want? 


Trainer  riotas  areas  of  eOTparieon  on  the  tranaparanoyr  than 
makes  the  foilqwing  points i 

o    We  have  revised  these  three  reasons  for^seiplina 

because y  hiatoricaily^  they  have  merged  as  sound  reasons/ 
purposes  for  ^seiplining  students  * 

o    We  do  want  students  to  realize  when  they've  done  something 
wrong  thati 

-  There  are  consequences  attadied  to  breaking  rules  and 
these  consequences  are  not  always  pleasant, 

-  riie  disci^ine  i^ocess  should  discourage  the  offender 
and  others  frofli  ccsranit  '  Ing  similar  violations, 

-  They  can  develop  more  acceptable;  behaviors. 

p    But  our  goal,  and  the  purpose  of  this  module,  is  to  develop 
discipline  stratagias  that; 


SeQuence/Aciivity  Description 


Do  acemplish  all  or  most  of  these  parpoees,  yet 

-    Do  not  result  in^ysical  or  adUGational  cU-sadvaritage 
to  tha  student* 

H,      h  Multi-purpose  Apia-oach  to  Discipline 

Trainer  notes  ttat  we  are  supporting  an  educational  and  multi^ 
purpose  appcoadi  to  discipline  for  several  reasons i 

o    Mu^  l^havioral  raseardi  shows  that  ^riitive  tediniquas 
when  used  alone  may  stop  ajranadiate  disruptive  behavior* 
But  often  when  punistoent  is  used  alone  the  behavior  jrob- 
Imi  reoeaurs*    Behavior  modification  researoh*  for  eKample, 
reveals  that  pinitive  treatment  elicits  aggressive  bahav- 
^  ior. 

o    Some  of  ttie  retributive  ras^nses  to  ^sciplina  ^oblems 
'  "  -  sii^  as  corporal  pimislmient  haw  raised  mu^  controversy 

among  educators*    SOTie  states  (i*e.y  Massadiusetts)  and 
school  districts  {Washington^  DC)  have  ruled^  a^inst  its 
use. 

'  -   *  ^  - 

o    Sudi  traditional  deterrent s^B  suspension/expililon  also 

have  raised  questions*    SCTie  juvenile  court  judges  report 

that  students  who  are  renoved  from  school  du#.  to  suspension 

or  expulsion  for  extended  periods  often  get  iiito  trouble 

'      (e.g.  #  vandalism)  while  they  are  not  in  schTool, 

(Group  should  be  given  a  5  minut^  break  before  starting 
'>       Seotion  4.) 

Hinilecture  and  Dl^scussiong    Implementing  Educational^  Multl^parpose 
Discipline  Strategies     (15  min*) 

A,      Statment  of  Task 

o    Now  we  will  look  at  soocie  contemisrary  disci pline  strategies 
that  schools  are  using*  '  ^ 

o    We  will  deal  with  mild  to  severe  sanctions, 

o    Any  given  technique  will  typically  stress  one  of  the  three 
reasons  for  4Lscipline,  yet  with  certain  modifications ^  can 
be  adapted  to  meet  all  three  reasons  for  discipline, 

(MOTEi    Trainer  should' highlight  the  following  on  a  flip  cdiart) . 


Sequence/Activity  Dtpseriptlon 


(Trainer  should  ^apare  for  this  lecture  by  reading  Trainer  = 
Baakground  Material  #2,1. 2—IllustratiQns  of  Alternative  to  Sus-- 
pension  Programs*)  ■ 

The  procedurea  are  as  follows? 

(1)  Trainer  explains i  ' 

-  Thm  Problem  1    The  seriously  ^sruptiye  student  ^  one 
who  fi^ts  with  other  students,  or  dausea  costly 
propfrty  damage, 

-  A  Solutioni    An  In-S^ool  Suspension  Program,  sueh 
as.  the  COPE  Program  in  Wexford,  Pennsylvania*  Seri- 
ous offenders  are  placed  in  a  special  i^ogram  for  up 
to  ten  days,    ^e  progran  includes  teaching  students 
consequences  far  unacceptable  behavior,  regular 

^    sdiool.work,  counseling,  and  remedial  academic  work* 
Located  in  one  classroom  with  study  carrels,  \ 

(2)  Using  flip  chart,  ask  ^rticipants  to  sug^st  ways  this 
or  other  in-school  suspension  responds  to  the  three  rea- 
sons for  discipline.    Example  i 

^  j^TRIBDTIONi    Stu^nt  pays  for  his/her  mistake,   .In  COPE  ' 
and  similar  ^o^ams  students  are  not  hap^  to  be  removed 
frem  their  ^ers,  isolated,  and  not  allowed  to  attend 
effiraeurricular  activities.    With  tha  use  of  study  car- 
rels or  time-out  rooms,  students  are  further  separated 
frcm  the'  rewarcfe  of  social  interaction  with  their  peers, 

^  ^  ^        '  ^  ! 

DETIRHMCE;    Students  tend^  to  view  l»ing  f^aced  in  an 
"alternatiye  to  suspension  ^ogram"  as  the  step  just 
before  serration  ^Srom  school.    With  the  icccmj^nying 
isolation  and  loss  of  ^ivileges,  most  students  wish  to 
avoid  this  option, 

EDUCATION I    In-school  alternative  programs  require  the 
student  to  continue  current  acad^iic  responsibilities,: 
New  rays  of  meeting  needs  are  taugjit,  along  with  the 
natural  consequences  for  breaking  rules.    Counseling  is 
offered  to  gst  at  the  root  of  the  groblm. 

Other  Illustrations  -    '     ^  ' 

/  o    Trainer  may  wish  to  draw  upon  the  following  examples  to 

illustrate  other  ways  a  discipline  strata^  can- be  deiigned 
to  meet  tiie  three  reasons/purposes  in  non-Hinitive  fash- 
ions.   Parti ci^nts  may  wish  to  suggest  modifications  in 


us 
nil 
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Sequenee/Activity  Description 


the  exwpla]^  ap^oacjhes' so  they  accanplish  all  thrse  rea- 
sons/purposes . 

■*    Discipline  Codas 

Educationg     An  Oakland,  California  high  school  has  an 
"O^n  Road"  progrOT  in  which  student  leaders  are  iden- 
tified^ and  then  analyze  the  arltical  tohavior  prob- 
lems^ in  the  school  and  make  recommendations  on  rules  " 
and  sanctions. 

Retribution;    A  ^incipal  in  a  high  school  in 
Baltimore  had  a  strai^t forward  approadi  to  disci- 
pline.   Rules  were  written  clearly,  made  very  visible 
to  the  students,  and  enforced  swiftly •    Students  knew 
what  would  happen  if  they  broke  the  rules.    Often  it 
was  detention  or  a  work  assigraient  after  school.^  The 
^i'ncipal  forced  a  ^'sitive  response  to  this  pli^ 
consistently  applied  retribution* 

Deterrence;  ^  In  an  effort  to  deter  iroblems  before 
they  starii,  Chicago  City  Sdiools  publish  clear  and 
concise  rules,  making  sure  copies  readi  students  and 
parents =  at  the  opening  of  school  and  that  rules  are 
posted  in  ^pular  places  throu^out  the  building^  All 
rules  are  linked  with  consequences* 

^    Work  Assigments^ 

Educations    /In  Dade  ^County,  Florida,  one  .:^incipal 
.  assigns  students  a  job  or  task'  as  a  result  of  misbe- 
havior, and  makes  sure  the  work  has  a  logical  relation 
to  the  violation.    Kids  cau^t  f igniting  work  in  hospi- 
tals around  injured  people.    Students  caught  smoking 
view  toierica  Cancer  Society  materials  and  write  arti- 
cles for  the  school  news paper , 

Deterrences    The  work,  assigmnent  can  hm  done  pib- 
lically  (e,g. ,  students  who ^steal  booksXwork  in 
library)  so  others  see  consequences*  \^ 

Retributioni     In  Montgomery  County,  Maj^land,  students 
cau^t  >mndaliEing  sdiool  i^operty  work  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  after  school  and  on  waekends  to  repair 
the^  damage. 

Stjnma^ 

o  ^  There  are  a  nimber  of  reasons  and  te^niques  for  a^sciplin- 
ing  students,  ^ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Flip  chart  s 
page  listing 
bahavipr 

frofn  first 
part  ©f  aaa- 
sion 


Flip  chart 


er|c 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


o    Our  rfiallango  as  disciplinarians  is  to  develop  strategies  - 
that  are  multi-purposaful  for  the  studant  and  non-punitive. 

# 

O    The  art  of  disciplining  includes  having  a  variety  of  vmys 
of  thinJcing  about  discipline  problems. 

5*    Breakout  Session .   (15  min*)  , 

A,  Small  Group- Artivity  ' 

Trainer  asks  participants  to  break  into  small  groui^  of  about  : 
five  peo^e  each,    'The  pfocedures  are  as  follows i  , 

(1)  Assign  partici pants  in  eadi  group  to  one  of  the  sane  | 
behavior  |ffoblems.  listed  by  participants  on  flip,  chart  at 
beginning  of  session,  :  -  ^ 

(2)  Instruct- each  ^oup  to^oonsidar  one  or  two  discipline  ^ 
strategies,  to 'solve  this  pcoblem.     Strategy  shouXd 
attenpt  to  address  the  three  goals  of  ^SGipline--deter- 
renca^  retribution,  and  education*^  . 

B.  Reporting  Qut 

'     Trainer  reconvenes  group  after  ei^it  minuter  and  asks  one  mambar^ 
of  each  group  to  briefly  report 'the  selected  strategy  and  how 
that  strateOT  addresses  the  threa^  purposes  for  ^scipline. 

g.    Results  of  Survey  of  Attitudes  Toward  Youth    (10  min.) 

Partici mnts  Look  at  5 cores i    Trainer  eKpla:ins  that  having 
looked  at  a  variety  of  values  and  beliefs  people  hold  regarding 
discipline,  let's  go  back  to  the  results  pf  the  ^'Survey  of  Atti^ 
-  ^  tudes  Toward  Yduth'*  taken  earlier  in  the  session* 

B.      Group  Scoras^    Trainer  a^splays-on  the  flip  charts  the  ^oup 

scores  frcan  the  "Survey  o£  Attitudes  Toward  Youtfi"  (i.e.,  range^ 
of  scores,  and  mean)  *  \ 


"SURVEY  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWATO  YOUTH" 


Scores  for  G^oup 


Hange 
Mean . 


to' 


MS 
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Intarpretatlon  of  Scores i    Trainer  should  maika  the  following 
points  s  ^  - 

0    This  survey  reveals  a  ran^  of  attitudes  toward  youth.  The 
scored  «n^  range  from  a  low  of  32^  to  a  hl^  of  160. 

o    This  instnffiient  is  still  in  a  developiental  stage  and  the 
intarpretation  and  implioations  of  its  results  should  be 
GOnsidared  with  cautlon- 

o    This  survey  ,can  help  you  CCTpare  yoUr  attitudes  with  other 
parti cijants  in  this  room*    ,  ' 

o    Words  used  to  describe  scores  and  the  attitudes  measured  by 
the  scale  are  ineKact*  ;  -  .  ' 

o    We  will  use  toe  word  "permissive"  "or  "laissez-faire"  to 
describe  attitudes  at  the  Iot  and  of  the  continuiBn  and^  the 
word  "punitive"  or  "authoritarian"  to  describe  the  upper 
.  end  of  the  ^scalep 

o    Simply  put--the  scale^  suggpSts  that  you  have  "more  of"  or 
"less  of"  a  given  attitude  toward  what  makes  students 
behave  than  do  your  peers,  * 

o    Let's  look  at  the  scores  for  this  group*    The  range  is  

to  '^  •    The  group  mean  is 

o    In  a  very  general  sense,  if  you  scored  above  the  mean - 

toward  the  UPI®^  *he  continumir  Y^u  are  more  ^^^^  " 

;^ople  who  believe  that  students  can  res^nd  i^ell  to  ^ni- 
tive  and  retributive  appcMches  to  behavior  problens,  '  If 
you  scored  below  this  group's  mean  toward  the  lower  end  of 
the  continm,  you  are  more  like  people  who  use  a  "hands- 
off"  strate^  with  stu^dents  and  who  believe  students /can 
mana^  their  ^oblems  without  a  lot  of  intervention  from  > 
adults*  '  . 

'  o    In  conclusion^  we  do  riot  wish  to  raphasiie  scores  on  this 
survey*    These  scores  are  relative  and  described  only  in 
inexart^  general  terms*    We  have  tried,  however^  in  this 
module  to  ask  you  to  re^co^ize  and  start  thinking  about 
your  values,'   Because  it  is  these  attitudes 'that  bear  upon 
your  role  as  a  disciplinarian*  * 


^HANDOUT  2.1.1 

■    '     ^  ^  SURVEY  OF  MTITUDlS  TOWAfffi  TO^  v       '     .  s 

i  '  ■  :  '  ,  1  • 

DIRECTIONS i  ,       ' .  ■  " 

The  following  itatements  represent  (soimonly  held' attitudes .    You  will  probably         •  ^ 
^rae  with  a^e 'and  disagree  with  others.    We  are  interested  in  your  opinions, 

Please  read  each  statement  carefully.    Then  please  indicate  your  agreement  or. 
disagreement  by  oircling  the  appropriate  letter  according  to  the  following  coder 

1-Strongly  Disagree    a-Mildly  Disagree  1 3^Neither  Agree    4^Mildly  Agree    5-Strongly  Agree 

"1     Nor  Disagree  "  = 


=4. 


A  child  should  be  restricted  only  when  infringing  upon  the  rights  1  2  3  4  5 
of  others.  .  »  , 


2.  kwA  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  wiir- always  be"  war  and 
violent  conflict* 

3,  /  When  a  child^  thinks  an  adult  is  wrong  he  shouitd  say  so. 

4,  Children  are  not  being  allowed  enough  freedom  today. 

5,  Within  the  limits  ©f  justice  and  safety,>  young  child  in  his 
play  should  be  free  frOT  adult  interference* 

6.  ..Loyalty  on  the  part  of  children  to  thei^  parents  is  something 
.  that  the  parents  should  earn.      '  !  ^ 

7.  A  child  should  be  satisfied  with  what  his  parents  can  provide 
for  him,   \^  '      .  " 

8,  In  general /  people  can't  be  trusted. 

..   ^  ^        i.  ^  . 

9.  Most  children  soon  learn  that  their  parents  were  mistakeri 
in  many  of  their  ideas. 

10,  \  scaring  a  child,  now  and  then^  by  a  promise  of  a  whipping 
doesn't  hurt  the  child  in  .any  way. 

11*      Children  are  the  constitutional  equivalents  of  adults,  and  thus 
should  be  accorded  the  same  rights*  ^ 

12*      h  child  should 'never  be  taught  to  be  afraid  of  adults; 

13,  -     Training  in "Obedience  to.  the  authority  of  teachers  hinders. 

the  development  of  self-reliance  in  young  people. 

14,  People  who  are  poor  have  only  themselves  to  blame, 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2^  3  4 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  -5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1^  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21  • 
22, 


24.^ 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29.* 

3b. 
31. 
32, 


happy  too* 

Sines  teachare  aet 
should  ba  pannittad 


l-Strongly ^ Disagree    ^2-Mildly  Disagrea    3-Neither  Agree    4-Mildly  Agree    S-Sprongly  Agree 

Nor  Diaagraa 


15.   '  Thara  is  no  reason  ^i^hy  a  mother  aan^'t  be  happy  and  make  her  ahild  /l 


"in  loco  parents"  (in  place  of  parents) ,  they 
to  physically  punish /a  child. 


'a  child  should  learn  that  he  has  to  bt  disappointed  sometimes, 

Loyalty  to  parents  |is  an  over-amphasized  virtue. 

You  can't  change  hvman  nature* 

A  deserved  ^spankinc'  never  hurt  anyone  j 

Children  don't  "owii"  their  mothers  anything. 

Children  in' school  have  to  earn  their  rights* 

If  a  child  acts  mean  he  needs  understanding  rather  than 
pjunishment. 

True  damocracy  cannot  work  in  the  classroom  because  children 
do  not  really  understand  its, meaning 

If  you  spare  the  rod  you  will  spoil  tH^a  child. 

You  can't  make  a  child  behave. by  cracki\ng  down  on  him, 

A  child's  thoughts  and.  ideas  are  his  owii^  business, 

teicher  should  always  be  objective  in  dealing  with  children 


Ciildren  should  have  an  opportunity  to  eva-luate  the  edupationil 
mkterials  they  will  toe  using.  \ 

Children  should  be  gtateful  to  their  parents, 

A  good  smack  is  the.^nly  thing  some  children^^understandc 

Failure  is  good  for  ill  children  at  one  time  ^r  anothAr, 
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NAMl 


Survey  of  Attitudes  TOward  Youth 

National  Gentar  for  the  Study  of  Co^oral 
Punishnvant  and  Alternatives  in  the  Schools 


Scoring  Kmyt 
STEP  1 


Enter  the  nmSmr  oircled  for  the  questions  below i 


2, 
10, 


14, 

16, 

19, 


20, 
22, 
24, 
25, 


30. 
31. 
32, 


Add  the  above  scores  and  enter  the  total  here 
STEP  2  ^ 

The  jfollowihg  itama  ara  to  be  reversed  kccording  to  the  chart i 

1  .  1  will  becQM  5 

1  2  will  becQne  4 

.  !  3  remains  the  same 

1  '  4  will  beGome  2 

5  will  become  1 


Enter  Reversed  Score  below i 


ll 

3* 
6* 


\ 


9, 
11/ 
12. 
13. 


15. 
18. 
,  21, 
23, 


26. 
27. 
'28. 
29. 


Add  the  ^ove  scores  and  enter  here 
STEP  3  . 


Add  the  two  subtotals  for  yqur  score 


CQmputing  tha  I^GE  and  mm  of  a  Segies  of  Scores 


FACILITATOM 

WORKSHIET 

2.1.1 


Cqmputlnc^  the  Range  . 
Faeilititor  reports  the  highast  and  the  lowest  scores, 

Gomputin'^  the  Mean 

Add  all  of  the  scores  and  divide  the  total  of  all  the  scores  by  the  niuti^ar  of 
sdoras,  ,  ,     ^  , 

For  example i    20  people  take  a  test.    There, are  a  possible  50  points 
-  ^  to  be  earned  oh  the  test.    The  lowest  scoring  person 

has  12  points I  the  highest  scoring  person  earned  49 
points.    All  other  scores  fell  in  between  these  two 
■  scores  and  the  total  of  all  20  scores  sramiad  is  850. 


RANGE  OF  SCOmB 


^    12  to  49 


ffllAN  or  Average  Soore^  ^  Total  of  all  scores 

>^0  /  Total  participants 
'     '     m  42.5  ' 


Interpretation  of  the  Mean 

Tha  mean  tells  you  how  the  "average"  or  "typical"  person  s cored  on  the  survey. 
If  a  scora  is  abovi  t%mean,  this  suggasts  the  respondent  ha^  "more"  of; tha 
trait  being  measured  when  cowared  to  the  average  respondent.    The  opposita  is 
true  for  respondants  scoring  below  the  mean. 
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taf*-  ^w'w  .  5:  V?/  IWB  'lees,  Jessn.     '^K';  '      Jtf;^  . 

tow^w  -#^^0         •  iS  ''S-  -=^.1  '  .f*''  ■' -^t*.-  .,2.S73? 


2.1.1 


Technical  Assistance  Bulletin 


Computerized  Discipline  Reporting  System 


Summar>^  -  . 

This,  bullitm    dii€HDti    tht    diieiplint    '^^^''^l^  ^ 
Al-xarer-a    Virginia     scndal  'iyitem,     The^oUi  Qragrim  incluQii :     .  , )  dis.ipima  .aoei 

^.r^r  buying  ^n"y  rtaarta  an  miioinavicr.,  C=mau.ariit^  prm.ou.s  .r^«^i  an 
.-^martn^niiv^  .varvitw  3f  aisdpiini  prablims  and  M^tarns  «n  .hen  macs. 


The  Problem    -  ■ . 

Maintaining  Sfi^ipiint  ih  tht  ^larir^Qm  ind 
actaining  an  invir-nminc  wnduciva  iiirn- 
■ng  :i  a  major  {iiua  .  far  most  schOQls 
'infougnQut  thi  Munsry,     Ont  of  ens  pr^o- 

ims  -iOing  adrninLsthaWf s  and  ^ladhars  in 
-iaiing  wien  sne  ijsut  3f  ciscipiina  is  find- 

ng'  -in  arlcianc  wjy  sf  rsporting  Ineldtnts 
ana  acsumuiacing  Mmoriheniiva  data  about 
studtnt  miiDinaviors  so  "nat  privintlvt 
-^aasuris  ean  ^ba  ^taKtn .    anotner  .  prablOT .  is 

n  -ommunidacing  cisirtv  tq  itudents^wnae 
■  ns  riguiacioni  far  ciiaiplint  .arf-and\what 
isnsti^utis  'nfriocions  of  tnt  rulas. 


TheSoluTion-  '  ; 

Tne  Alaxandria,  Virginia  icnoQl  ■  iyitim  ^  has 
€icabiisnid    eltiH   policies   for   dealing  with 

I  discipiinary     Dr^blims    and  ■  a     lyittm  for 

^^oarting  incldints  in  Us  tnr%m  ichools— ant 
2.  30C^»  students  *  ana  two  junior 

'^i|n    ioncais    (1,^00    ana    1,300  studtnts). 

=  ^  af.tnt^  3,100  stiydints  art  iisueo  copits 
CiSwiO^irs  sciicits  iiCr  vfar  and 
-iviiw  inffn  witn  insir  teachs-s,  Stan- 
sarsi^td    rasor:!ng    -arrns    art   ^itd  ^fn  iii 

■is'^adis  '^r  rioorting  aisdionniry  dis- 
-^rsan-ts  'z  administri^rrs ,  ^  -smoutif 
-gmoiiai   data  3n  miicen«viors  ana  suQQiiii 


monchly  prlneouti.  Thisa  srintQUts  -navt 
pr^vtd  to  bi  an  ax^tfimeiy  valuapii  tooK  m 
providing  idminiitratori  with  -smQrtnanSiv^ 
data   on  .the  status  of  aisaipiirs  orsoiims. 


Quideiines  for  Olscioiina 

in  1971  -sndsrntd  'acultv  and  icnaoi  ooarc 
memaari  mtt  to  □iscuss  growing  drooitm 
3f  sisciplint  in  tht  oUy  lonaols.  -i^a  osrtr 
ieacners  and  administrttors  aarois  tht 
csuntry.  they  \vaft  i;<san¥noing^grMtir 
probltms  with  oiassroqm  disaioiins.  and  ft 
was-  baooming    mort    and    mort   Gifficuit  to 


givi  fyil  attantian  ta  taaaning 


The  first 
Igmi  was 
bthivior.r 
qtvaiooed 
disaiplmi. 
bihiviar . 
and  navi 
ytar  by 
faauity . 


ita©  in  i^issanlrfg  diiciollnt  prao- 
to   astaoiish    a    studaM  ^aat  of 
Gyidtlinti^far  Qiseionne  '  wart 
which  ciiariy  outlintd  poi^O'Si  far 
di'ioiplinary  aa'tion,   ins  studant 
Thisa  guidaitnii  wart  puoHintc 
bten  ypdattd  and  %%panQ^Q  tacn 
aommittias   af   itudinti.  partnts.; 
and     aami^istrators .  .    CwOits  or 


Gu.daiinag  ^ar  Digaioima 


i§ci    to  taon 

studtn:-  oar^art  :na  aagirr'-g  2:  ;ni  sorssi 
vaar,  Extra  a3□its^3^  tra  ^-^cr^^r%  art 
kiO^  at  aach  sanoei  -or  inaommg  stuotn^s, 
and  csaaners  rav'tsv  tnta  guicaiints  w:tr^ 
itudantJ    it   thi    oagirn^r^g  -sr   aaon  soncOi 
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Thi  gyiciiinii  stfint  .irtaenti  sf  diaciplms 
^sucn'  as*   ^it  ^f  issacsa.   drugi,  ar  ales- 
'  icadtmk 'Siinenaity:  ear-ying  weakens 
'3rj&^^5ivts   :3   isnccis)   ana  suggast.  sis^ 
■' siDlinary  '  ic-j^ns   (iuan   is  cinial   3f  arivh- 
-agis,      n-^fifieoi     sugQiniian,  iyspaniian, 
axputiidn)  :nac  mignt  Qt  instltynia^  by  par-  " 

alinary  iWans.  icqtais  oafari'  !hs  scndQl 
ftaard,  anc  itatJinc  Qomplaintj  as  wtU  as  a 
aui  ardinanca,  ^Scats  and  ?tdiral  lavvi,  cjiy 
ardinanaas,  and  a  studint  □ill  ar  Hghti.  A 
-liw  itudsnt  achittid  palicy  ii  inclydid  Jn 
;na  1979-30  ^  iCUGin^  gyidilines.  ^  Cicy 
idnadis  navi  imQliminCid  a  wttkly  iligibilUy 
prQgrmm  for  atnleCir  participating  qh  sparts 
taams.  auaUfy  '  to    play,    tht  itudtnc 

muse  srisan^  a  darq  iignaa  by  all  «adhir?f 
sadn    .  wtmK     vtrifying     the     itudsnt  ha^ 
attandaa   siassas   and  warkad   iatiifactsrfl^y . 
Oihmr   rules   Mncarning    athl^^^i^   oolW  art^ 
alia  cscaiisd,  ^ 


THf  3vs"im  ^ar  ^tagrtina  inefdiri's 

Sadn  vaar  znm  Alexandria  aiaistanc  superin- 
;incen:  of  duoir  sarviati  mtets  with  taacn- 
iri  In  fQur  saiiiani  and  riviaws  thi  ruias 
^□r  banavlar  lac  ^arth-  in  tha  guidtiinii. 
Thi  AiaxancrU  s^nsal  syitam's  rtdarting 
svitam  for  dii^illlna  Qrddlsffis  if  incrQ- 
duiic.  ana  =  tgacnari  an  andQurigaa  :a 
ma/<a  riDar^ing  a  Dirt  inmr  daily  job. 
Sanaai  drincjaais  ari  itsa  askac  ^a^'  ^r^farzm 
diseiaiira   -uiti  daniiswintly  and  lo  Mmpiy 
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-^a  dr-aaii  sivaidoad  by  :na  sahaQi  ivstam 
far  ' -tcar-ing  dissidlina  praolami  is  as  foi- 

1        X  mfiognivigr  acaurs,  Ineidants 
rangi  "f;^m   "miner    sa    iarloui  — 
■  miiaanduc:     in     "ht  alassraam,^ 

  ngnting,      vandaiiim,  -usa 

drugi. 

.  2  Tha  eaacner  daala  ^Lvith  tha  inei- 
''^nf  ana  ■  aamQiitii  a  ariQrintad 
Studtn-  Refarrai  Card.  ^  i^at 

Jii^aermant  A"  for  a  aspy  ^^'s 
farm.)  ■  Tht  "lacnar  ^flMs  in  thi 
s:^Qi^r3  -ima.  addrasi.  md 
-rart  -ur^dsr  ird  iree<s  trs 
df  misaanavisr  02  trt 
=  Mstas^.  action  :aKan  drfv^ausiy 
-V  irt  ^aaaha^.  md  la-iar  3r-f 
w^ausiv  :aKin  sv  '^s  3^"naiaai. 
/srfi^  's  ^a-wardic  '  :S  'r^a 
^  df indioai .  .  


2(3  0 


alma  ^adari  ^ar-i^  sn  :ni-Swudan1^ 
incdrparicing  >f3rmaC:an.,''^dfTi"  :ni 
ScudanC    Rafif^li   Card   ina  add:- 
:ianai    ■nrar^.acisn  ^^accuL  :hi  stu- 
aanc    and     "nt    ^rcicin^.  ;'3is 
Asiacnmani  3  c;r  a  iamgia  af  ^nis 
farfTi,j     ^he.  stycanrs  aga,  sax, 
rica.  rtcara  af  actincanci,  -grada 
Ifvil,    ana    inSwrud-ianai   Jtvai-  in 
rtading  ana  math  ira  cstagdri^sd. 
In    aadician,^30idirid^  infarmacidn 
apduC    "hi    incidant    li.  ineluded: 
againsc    wnam    cha    affansa  was 
:dmmitiad,     .  G-iacnsr  ,  ;J  s'Udsnc. 
ate:)/  '  wntra  =  tna    Qff^n$B  .  cdOK 
piaci     (Hail,,  alaisraam. 
wicnassas  id  :ns^  affansa,  inar:nf^ 
wttgary    -af    affansa  r;maiQr  ar. 
minar)-     Majcr^  incidtnu  inQiudS 
pdssasiien   af   aidanoi ,    dryqs,  ar 
waadans:    minor   Inaldincs  inciuda 
figncing     and     aisrgocing  ^aiass. 
Tht    diiaiQiinary     ad:ian     ta  ^  ^a 
:akan     and     rtfarrirs     IQ  ath^r 
agenaias    Mearnlng    aan:ar.  aaun- 
saiar )  ara  rscorasc: 


Tht  Ciscidnra  qaoar:  ?arm  'g 
stnt  ca  inm  aamdusar  aantir  and 
caaias^  art  fsrwaraac  la  :ri  af^iaa 
:na  assiicir : '  s^ai'^'r      aarv  2S 
Dudn  ^^it'^vaas  ^i^r^   .'^a  .5ii^s;anr 
iUQar'-^traar :    =r    #itrarjar^s  inc 
steardar-.    acuastian,       ^ht  data 
^ram  :na  Disala-jra  ^tocr^  -arm  *5 
aada^  an  ^.ar^r f-y :S'.     Sijcants  jra 
idint!^^'ac''3rp.    av   ^u.mdar.  "^^a 
iga,  grict.  ara^sa.  ana  aii 

□  liha  SiQdrt  =arm  are  inaiudac. 
but  art  addid  and  ;a:agarUad  ^ar 
aaiy  rafaranca. 


FaHowyo  is  alannta.  ^fta-  cni 
Jin  ara^^  issamclic.  tha  taians^ 
and/ar  arinaiDai  aaa^aa  '  a'^at'ar 
dtsaribing  .na  ^naidanc  snauid  go 
'q'^  -na  aarants,  ',atta-i,  ^ars 
iiwavs  sant  if  a  susainiiar. 
sHduliiar,  -atanticn  i^g- 

,vnian  ^atrt^ai^^^    i^m^a-^  dai  - 
ditaiis   ar    :rs  ^isasrc^a:,  laa.ar 
tiksn.     ma    '"aaammenaatians  "a^ 
:rt    sirir:!.  ^'«d  -^^^ 

issistar:  iuai-:r :i^di^t  ^sr  a^an 

iirv!aas»  '     ■  . 
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3,  V  CamsuCirlgsd  mgnthlv'  arintguci 
gf  ^11  aan^Qr  diitursancis  an 
far-pvargid  to         isiisiani:  suptr- 
Inimnd^nl   far   pupii    Sarvicis  Jn"d 
"ht    isiijtanc    iuperincsn'aent;  af 
tismantary   and  sMindary  lauca- 
tian-.     in  additian,  aich  arineipal  - 
ricaivii   i  rhdnthiy   ^ally  of  dii-' 
turtancsi  in  His  Qr..hsr  partieulir 
..-^  Oaca  ii  '  alsQ  priaanJtid  ta 
iQQl  baard  offfeiali  siauriey 
ptrianntl  by  mt  ajsiitanc  iUDer- 
iniindant^  ^Nhan  partintnt- . 

VfHa'^aU  wntarned  in  the  mgnthly  printauU 
furn\%n  pmrzlnBni  information  absuc  disci- 
aiint  /  prcblami  in  an  arganizid  format  and 
grav/aa  acminiicricors  at  she  iuparin^andent 
lavtl  *^''tn  a  comDraheniivs  Qverviaw  of  siu- 
aenr^  misbtraviari  in  all  thrie  ichOQli. 
aacauia  sht  data  prsvi^a  an  acsurita 
raMrg\  of  rnisbenaviors ,  problam  ariii  (in 
i'  the  is^asl).  proclain  itudants.  (chasa  .who 
hava  rib^aacidiy  baan  lant  far  disaiplinary 
action),  and^  prooiams  that  kBm9  recurring 
(MiiMsi^n  of  drugs  ar  aicdhdl)  can 
targetid  and  pravantiva  meaiurii  can  be 
initltuued, 

Ai  a  rasutt  of  the  data  on  miibahaviors^ 
monicoring  piani  have  been  iicabiished. 
Srinoiaals  are  rtqutred  Co  priiant  monicor- 
'  ^ng  'siani^^  the  off'^a  3f  the  assiitanc 
syQarincsndaht  i$ch  year  which^  include 
taaohtr  assignrntnts  betwaen  clasi  hours, 
during  lunoh  hours,  and  bafort  and  after 
scnooi  as  wall  as  adrniniitricivt  assignmancs 
auring  the  oay  and  bus  duty  assignments, 
Tha  mont coring  plans  are  ravised  when  data 
■  indioaci  aroQiam  ariasX  ror  ixampla,  sav- 
aral    ytars    ago'/    students   complained  that 

'  the.  ristrOQmi^  were  _  unsaff  ^  OsiCi  from  tha 

rtoorting  lystim  s/mnf\^4\  chat  the  bath- 
rooms vvari  high  inoidant  areai,  and  a  full- 
time  monitor  was  assignad  x  to  ristrooms. 
Slnca  than,  ;  the  number  of  incidents  has 
bean  greatly  reduced. 

the  data  hava  also  been  halpful  in  planning 
workshoDf    and    other  special   programs  to 
maet  soecific  neads.     ror  t^amola;^  iaveral 
ytars    ago-  a    raview    of   data   snowed  ,  ^hat 
'  manv   studancs  who  ^^ad  disciplina  problems 
'ai^ia^were  deficitnc  in  reading  and  wriUng, 
Soiclai   l^strucciQnal  reading  srograms  were 
^itiQiiinid  ^ar  such  itudanti.    Reading  and 
"  ^ath  livtls  art  sptcified  on  .  the  Oiscialine 
Rifior?  ?ormi  far  exactly  this  raason;    it  is  = 
^^-noortant  iQ  know  if  thosi  itudants  causing 
-    -puble  iri  iliO  in  crGubli  acadtmicilly  mQ" 


■hit  .rafirrils  can  be  made  and  soiojal 
"classes  or  worHsnops  can  be  recsmmanded. 
Additionally,  if  aarints  art  notifiid  chei^r 
child's  discipline  prooiams,  icadsmia  Qrob- 
lams  can  be  mencioneo. 

Tha  unifQrmity--of^-^Tipcrting  disclpiine  inci- 
dents has  nelsed  in  establishing  sac  sane- 
cions  in  all  schools.  Several  years  igo/ 
disciplina  accioni  varled^  fQr  misoenaviors . 
One  5  itudenc  caught  wich  drugs  was 
■axpelled,  anather  was  reprimandad.  Now 
punishmentj  art  uniform,  ror  exampla,  a 
student  caught  wich  grugs  is  aucomatically 
.suspended  for  5  days  and  .sane  to  Jhe 
suparintendenc  who  hears  the  case.  i  he 
studanc*s  parints  ara  contactid  and  must 
meec  with  administrators  bafort  che  studant 
is  alloweo  dack  in  schooK  i  he  sacond  cima 
Che  ^studtnc  is  found  possessing  drugs. _  ha 
or  She  is  exQiiled  and  m.us^  ippear  before 
Che  Soars  of  iducacion  befart  being  rem- 
scaced''in  tna  schooK  This  prccscurt  is  lha 
same  in.  ail  scnools .  ^ 

i 

The  data  ire  aiso  usaful  in  ^ricHing  a'^af^^ 
ticyiar  studint^s  ^icorcs.  ^  ^or  txampif.  if 
Che  iuparincandint,  who  is  rssponsible  rgr 
all  printouts,,  noces  that  a  =scudent  numQer 
turns  uo  frequently  on'orincoucs  and  tha 
scudanc  has  bean  involved  In  dlsturbarfcai 
several  times.  cha^^  superincendenc ,  ^an 
inquire  further  about  the  student  .and  sug- 
gest alternative  programs  tne  scucant  mignt 
participaci  in  or  make  referrals-  to  ■  the  stu- 
dent or  cne  student's  parinc3%  .Students, 
may^  be  r^f^rrmd  for  counseling,  medical 
atiantign/or  spaclai  classes. 

As  already  noced,^  students  art  ;  identified 
by  number  on  the  moncniy  ;  printouts. 
Names  are  nbc  used.  she  superincendenc 
can  find  the  student's  identity  only  by  con- 
tactin.g  ^^Ha  individual  scnool  prlncipMi. 
lecausa  Chi  orintoucs.  are  considerad  cohfi- 
dential  material ,  school  principals  ^receive 
only  the  monthly  printouts  of  their  Jndi* 
vidual  school's  records,  and  school  board 
members  4re  presenced  with  data  from  ch§ 
pnntoucs  only  when  percinenc.  Prlncouts 
are  not  for  general  perusal  and  can  used 
'^only  by  those  designated. 
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Othar  grodrams  Affaccmc  Discisiine- 

In  conjunction  with  chs  ^guidilm^s  ana  tne 
data  coHection^on  discioiine,  several  ocnar 
programs  havs  been  Initlatad  m  the 
AliKandrIa  ichcol  sysctm  aimed  at  ifssinmg 
dlscicline  protoiams  md  motiviCing  scudgnts, 
Thisa  include-- 

%g      ...   '      .  . 


/ 


S^Mndary  studtnts.  wich  stnavjQr 
probltfflr  art  isaiacao  T^^m  thtir 
claiimacti  m  spicial  ciasisi  and 
work     at     ^hiir     «wn  on 

Man  I  ta  r  I  ng  Q\^ri*^?r\ncAQ^%  pro- 
vidi  tht  ~  administration  with  a 
moniwring  plan  nacing  ixa«ly 
awhirt  and  whan^  monitorf  will  be 
uiid  in  zhm  Itarning  invironmint, 

Consiitant  rulihqs^-Schgol  admtn- 
istratQrs  ari~¥ficauragid  to 
•gnforci    cht   disciplint  ooda  eon- 
iiieintly  in  all  ichaols, 

Parintal  InvQlvimgnt-'Parents  art 

[nvQivad  ^  ar  muen   as   posiiblt  ^^n 
-^the   risalucion^  of  bthavior  prab- 
isms   and   art   necifiid  whtn  mls.- 
bthaviars  ocaur.  ■  .  ; 

Ootn  door  Mlicv--Visleori  art 
ailawid  ca  visic  at  any  time  wKh 
the  airmiiiian  af  thi  school  prfn* 
aipai . 

Vauth  forums --rdrumi  of  ity 
darrcj,  admrnistraCGrs,  pal  lea  affi* 
ciais,  and  city  ricraatian  parson- 
nel^   ma*e    to    discuss  proplams. 

Offiea  of  auQil  sarvicts-Tht 
offica  works  ciOiaiy  with  city 
agtnciis  co  .  gravida  sarvicas  for. 
studants.  :  Aganciis  includt 
Alixandria  Commynity  Mantal 
Health  Cantir**Orug  ;Stortfront 
and  Youth  ^  Rtfarral  C&nimf) 
Aiaxandria  Haaith  Oapartmant, 
Divlilon  of  Alcaholism  Sarvicas; 
.  Sacond  Ganasis,  Inc.;  .  iig 
arathars;  and  Urban'  Leagua  af 
Nartharn  Virginia. 


Results' 


During    ■=^ns     1973-79     iChaai     ysar.  ^^ 
Virginia  Stata   aoara  of  Sducatien  rteuiriq 
ill   ichoois=  in  tna  staca  to  formuiaea' itmilar 
sodis  for  aehavior.  •  ^ 

The  disciplina  raoorcing  systim-  and.  the 
camputartEid  QrintoutJ  have  provaq  valyabla 
CO  administratars  fnvoivta  witn  moni  coring 
iChOQl  problems"  and  satting,  policiai  for  itu- 
dents.  Alexandria  school  personnel  fetl 
that  the  system  is  a.  success  ^ind  that  disci- 
aiina  Jssuas  hava  sdbslded.  ^  Problems  now 
saam  manageaaie  aacausa  cnart^  fi  a  larger 
lystam  far  daaling  with  issu^.  ?^^rin%r^ 
mora,  daca  'art  ^  lasiiy  eransftriola  :a 
others,  luch  as  school  ^oard  sfncsais.  who 
also  form  aoiicias  and  sat  pragrims  fQr  stu- 
dents. 


Replication  jssues  ^  -  ^ 

i  ■  ' 

Oiseialina    gyldelinas    can    ba   riplicatad  in 
any  system,  and  tna  computarisad  discipline 
.Incident  system  caa  also  ba  reolicaced  easHy^. 
in  ichdol  systams  with  tneir  owrf  compytari,^p 
or    in    thasa    where   computer   seryicai  ari^ 
availabla.       Computar     arintayts     can  be 
deiignad    iccarding    ta    the    neads   of    eha  . 
school  systam.  - 


Required  Resources         ,  ' 

Although  the  Alexandria  scnool  systim  pyr- 
chasad  its  awn  campy  ter  chis  ytar,  pre- 
viously 'the  school  system  contracted  with 
the  city  far  all  af  its  camputar  sarvicas 
which  totaled  about  SlOO.OOO.'  No  pracisa 
cost  is  available  for  the  dl scipHne,  comsila- ; 
tion  and  printoyts,  arthough  iitimatas  range 
from  14,000  to  33,000.  .The  cost  of  annting 
the  student  guidelinas  was  S4,300  ror  the 
1 979-30 _  schooj'  year,  . 


The  Quidelinas  far  Oiiciallna  wnfcn  clearly 
atnneaci  "the  Paundarlti  af  acceptable  and 
ynaccaocabia.  panavior  nave  larvaa  to  issao* 
iisn  the  ^uiiS  not  only  for  the  students  but 
fsr  tiichars  and  admihistratars  as  waiL 
Ssvirn'  ytirs  ago  the  guidelinas  held  up  in 
caurt  wntn  a  styaant  chillenged  a  oarticy- 
lar  discipiiriiry  actlan  is  being  unfair. 
Sic^uit  ^na  coda  ciaariy  defintd  that  the 
J  ypinrs  ictivitv  wii  nigitivt,  the  school 
IGi  'iblt  =  to  dtfsnd  its  dis-cipHnary  ictior  . 


References 


Guidelfnas  ^gr  QiiclDline.  ^9 
Alexandria      C;ty  ? 


1979-30. 

UOliC  ' 
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Scnools, 
Alaxandria.  VA . 

(This  hancbaaK  ss>;  aviilablt  In  the 
NSRN  camptndium  as  Mitirg  .-^umcer 
VJ  ,S  1.32). 


Or,  Chants  Ja^Hsan 
i^ssiicin:  SustririCindinc  ror 

Pupil  Sarvicii 
4ia  Souch  Wainingtan  StrstE  ^ 
Ai€xandf!a,  Virginia  21313 


Attadnmenc  A  - 
Artachmenc  3  - 


Card 
Farm 


STyDiNTlR£FiRRAL.CARD 


H0US2  ^ 


Diti 


'         .  ^WSQN  FOR  RifERRAy 

X  fifulaticns 


AmON  PRiVlQUSLY 
TAKiN  iY^TIAQHiH  ^ 

ripsfts^  ^  Q  Mast  iivtfii  figrjmanei 

n  Rtfuiai  to  ri^sffiftif  sehoei     □  Kapc  i^udant  aftir  schgel 
n  Refusis  to  fifTiain  in  a  p  Hid  a^nfirenci{i)  wiEh  pafiflt 


5SM;MiNTS 


deiiinitad  ifii 
Q  Sm^kinf  in  an  unauihsfiiid 


Truant  fr^fn 

□  Othif 

□ 


or  sthif 


P  Mads  fifarril  «  Dean 


ACTION  TAKEN  Ef  OEAK 
'P  C^nti^tid  parint 

Spadil  «uty  iii!|nid^ 
□  ,Othif 

n^Pitasi  lit  Otan 
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'1^ 


ALEXANDRIA  pITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
'  .  Diseiptine  Report'  Form"  , 


Sehooi     ?G  ■  H    JA     PH    GW  TC 


Sludint'i  Namt. 


Aga   .  ' 

Rait      1     2  .  ■  3    4  S 
Artifidanctr  Ab/ix  __„Ab/Unax. 
OfSGfiptian  of  InfFirtisn  (drda  one)^ 
,A^  Offenst  Againn^ 


Sludaritj  UD.  pyumbff^ 
Gradi     7    8     9  10 


TotaL 


11  12 
instrygtional  Levil:  Rfading^ 


Six 


P1a€i  of  Offanii* 


1 .  Studtnt  -\ 

2.  Ttaehar               .  = 

3.  Administratsf  ' 

4.  Othtr  Staff                 .     '  1 

5.  Sehooi           .                    I-  ' 
S.  Preqirty 

Offense 

J.  jHill 

2.  Cliiireom 

3.  ^lairway 

4.  0ytiida  on  Campus 
6ul|ida  off  Campus 

6.  Rtitroom 

7.  Cifitiria 

8.  Bui       ,  " 

9.  Gym 

10.  Library 

11,  Offiei 
12,.  Othir 

A.     S#a  ittaehtd  Itnlf  or  form,  if  ippliciblt 
8,      Witniss(s)  to  Ineidint: 

C. 

Htaring  Witniss(s):  :  

Categary  of  Off  tnia  {Circle  Oria) 

MAJOR 

^1.  Assault/Battiry 

2.  Larciny 

3,  Robbery  "  - 

4,  Slaekmail  = 

5.  Propfrty  Damigt  .  ^ 
^6.  .Uniav^ul  Asstmbiy 

7,.  Dinurbirig  Pubiie  Aisambly  (Dissfdirly  Conduot) 

a.-Malidous  Thftats:  .Propany,  Pmon 

9,  Atohol  = 

IQ,  Drugs  ^ 

11/  Wiipons  Posstssisn 

1%  Qthflf 


MINOR 

13,  Fighting  (Diiordirly  Csnduet) 

14.  ProfaniEyMbyiivt  Language/Gtiturii 

15,  Traipiis 

16.  DiihQnesty 
Truancy/Cutting  Class 
PirsistantlyTroublisame  Csndue.t 
Clasi  Disruptien^ 
Uit  of  Tobaee© 
Policf  Truancy  Pfojaet 
Vfoiation'Qf  Bus  Ordininei 


17. 
18, 
19, 
20. 
21, 
22, 
23. 


IV,    Dfseipiinsry  Aati^n  Takan  (Clrela  Oni) 


A, 


C. 


Of  tantion  g 

P^pii^  nf  Privi'teiff '  ixpiam. 


Lattir  Sant  Homa/Virbai  Riprlmand 
ExeluiJQn  From  Class:  Attaeh  Farm 
Sent  Home  Finding  Partnt  CQnfarinot , 
Confarinea  ^  Typt: 
^^  Studant/Adminlftrator 

2.  Sfudant/Pirant/Adfnlnistfiwr- 

3.  Student/Parant/TiaChtr/AdministratQr 

4.  Student/Parent/Counfiler/Administratsr 

5.  Qthar 


Rifirrid  Td1 
1,  Lirrnir']  Cintir . 
CounialQf 
Pupil  Sirvigis 
Home  SohQQl  Couniilor 
nthef 


Spfl€lii  Tirtlng 


SuSPinsion  lit    2nff    3rd^  4in  more  -  _  _ 

(attach  suiptniion  lattir)  ' 

1,  Te  Koma:  No.  of  dav§    .  \^ 

2,  In^School  0  " 
'3,  To  Supirlntindant'i  Office  ^  ■ 

Rafefr^  to  Supirintindint'i  Officfi  with  RiCommindatjon  for 
f^epulsion 


VI*    Piftnfs  of  Offindid  Person  (VictimNQtifiad  ind  eonftrfid  with,  if  applieabli, 
(Muft  be  somplitid  if  11-A'1  is  circied)  ^ 


No 


Date^ 


Whiff  -  Aiiistint  Suparintendtnt  for  Pupil  SirviCiS 
=    -  P-;fk  *  Cumuiattvs  Foiaff* 


Signaturi  of  Person  PffBapIng  Rfoort 


Da:3  oLRsDOrt 


^uareesj  Alexandria,  City  Publis  Schools 


Mpduie  2.2  •>  Dlaeipllne  and  School  Lmi 


Course  ^  2  -  Discipline, 


Module 
Synopsis 


^  Pui^ose 

This  iLdula  is  designed  to  clarify  and  thereby  faoilitate  taking  action  toward  solv- 
ing discipline_^.±Aua1^±one^^t^     have  pDtentiaL  legal  conveyances.    Although  many 
deriaiSmnakers  feel  hra^red  by  newly  clarified  student  rights  i  recent  courtroOTi^ 
activit^  provides  sidelines  to  assist  the. .school  in  taking  action  without  treaMng 
on  legaMy  protected  rights.  "  . 


Objectivi 


Parti eipants\  will  be  able  to— 


1. 

3. 


Describe  implications  of  five  of  the  major  .court  cases  affecting  the  secon- 
dary_school  system^  such  as  Goss,  Hood,;  Tinker,  Gault^  -Ingraham, 

Defiine  due  process  and  state  its  five  CMnponentsJ 

List  \three  escanples  of.  when  tiie  ri^it  to  free  spee^  has  been  vi^olated. 


4,.  -  Know  ^nder  \^at  conditions  and  how  tO" 


-  Provide  due  jsrocess  / 
Conduct  a  locker  search. 

-  ^  Grant  or  lunit  free  sisech  and  fre.edoin  of  expression 

-  Enforce  a  toesa  code,  *  ; 


I, 

iirget 


JTirget  Audiences/Breakouts 


"Tjnia  is  a  core  modula  tarfeted  at  the  prBoperational  and  operational  .levels. 
piarefoE-a',  appropriate  for  a  broad'  mix  of  _partici pants. 


It  iSf 


ERIC 


I'm 


Course    a  ■  Ptselpllne 


ModUie  _  g.a       Dlgf-rl  pUna_and  SchooL  LaW- 

Medla/Equipment  ... 


Mbduia 
Synopsis 
(continued) 


Overhead  ^oj actor 
Screen 

Audi  oyi  sua!  tape  ^ayer 


Materials 


Trans pafenc 

las 

2.2,1 

^  ''  ■                             i  ^ 
Selacted  Legal  Issues  Af ferting  Secon^^ 

Schools  » 

student  Constitutional  RicSitsi  Tinker 

Des  .Moiiles 

2.2.3 

Student  speedi  '  '  ; 

2.,2*4 

Symbolio  Speeeh 

2L2,,5 

personal  Apperanoa^ 

212,6 

Gosa  v^p  ^opmz  ■  , 

2l2,7 

In graham  v.  Wright 

2)2,8 

Wood  V.  Striekland 

2J2.9 

COTmon  Law  Prinoi plea  Regulating  Corporal 

Punishment 

Audlovi'suals 

\ 

2.2.1 
2.2.2 

"1 

Handout  \ 


Berrien  County  Vignette, /"A  Looker  Seardi"  ^ 

Berrien  County  Vignette,  "Looker  ^Saaroh — A  Better  Way" 


2."2U         Case  Stu^  QuestioMj    Pftiat  Sap^n^?  ^  .    '\     '  ■  ^  ^ 

Participant/Trainer  Baokfround  Materials  .    .  •  ■ 

2,2.1         Legal  Issues  Impacting  Secondairy  S(diools  . 

Trainer/Background  Materials  1  . 

2*2.2  Legal  Updatei    Corporal  Punistaent  '  v 

"2.2.3  Goss  and  Wood---'What  They  Mean  ^  -     ,  ^         -  ^  ' 

:     .2.2,4  -  A  Legal  Memorandianr   Student  Discipline,  Sua^niion,  and  Ixpulsion 

-    2,2,5  student  Ri^its  and  Res^nsibilitiea  ;  - 

■  ■  - 

Bibliography  '        '  ^         \.  .    *  ^  ^  /  ^' 

~     ,    \  "    ^,    ■      *    »         ^   -       ^  .       •       ,  ^'  = 

Bibllofraphy  I  r  Legal  Issues  and  '^eSeconda^  Schools 


ERIC 


Wood- 


G^ult 


Dress 

Selected  Legal  Issues 
— #^  Affecting 

Secondary;  Schools 


Press 


Goss 


Speech 


Due  Process 


21 3', 


"Tinker 


ERIC 


/ 


"It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  either  students  or 
teachers  shed  their  constitutional  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech  or  expression  at  the 
schoolhouse  gate." 

'  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Tinker  y.  Des  Moines 


21 A 


student  Speech  | 

•  1st  Amendment  freedom  of  speech  applies  to  i 
students. 

©  Does  NOT  entitle  the  student  to  Interfere  with  the 
'  educational  process. 

•  Subject  to  disciplinary  action  if 

1)  slanderous,  obscerJp; 

2)  jnc'rtes  others  to  do  harm; 

3)  substantially  interferes  with  the  operation 
of  school. 


i        =  .         ^  ■■  • 

Symbolic  speech 

As  part  of  right  to  f  reedom  of  speech,  right  to 
symbolic  expression  also  granted 

BUT 

the  MANNER  of  expression  may  not  substantially 
and  materially  Intrude  upon  the  processes  of  the 
school  or  the  rights  of  others. 


2  7o 


Personal  Appearance 

®  No  SupremaCoiirt  decision  on  dress  and 
grooming.  . 

•  Lower  federal  courts  are  split.  In  some 
districts  students  decide  and  ini  some  areas 
the  school  decides. 

•  Schools  may  not  limit  dress  solely  oh 
grounds  of  fashion  or  taste. 

277       ■'  • 


Goss  y.  Lopez 
"What  Process  is  Due" 

1.  Oral  or  written  notice  of  charges 

2.  An  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  charges 

EKpulslon  and  longer  suspensions  (10  days) 
may  require  more  lormal  procedures: 

•  Opportunityjo  secureicounse 

•  A  chance  to  confront  and  cross  examine 
'  witnesses 

•  Written  record  showing  evidence  for 
decision 

•  Right  to  appeal 


IngrQham  v»  Wright 
1977 

School  systems  need  not  afford  students  any  form 
of  hearing  prior  to  administering  corporal 
punishment 

BUT 

students  do  have  due  process  rights  if  they  believe 
they  have  been  wrongly  punished  and  file  suit. 


School  board  members  may  be  sued  by  students  if 
they: 

1.  Act  with  malicious  Intent  to  Injure  or  deprive 
students  of  constitutional  rights; 

2.  Violate  a  clear  constitutional  right  of  student  and 
should  have  known  about  It, 


Corporal  Punishment 

If  you  choose  to  use  corporal  pur^lshment,  there  are 
comwori  Imprmciples  regul^rig  It: 

1 .  Punishment  should  not  be  unreasonable; 

2.  Not  excessive  in  view  of  age  and  sex  of  student; 

3.  Not  excessive  In  view  of  gravity  of  offense; 

4.  Not  administered  maliciously. 


19 


Course . 

Module. 


2  -  Discioline 


2.2 


Discinline  and  Sghool  Law 


Oourse 
Agenda 
by  Module 


Total  Time. 


L  hour  and  13  minutss 


Modulo  Summary 

The  major  legal  cases  and  concepts  affecting  the  da^^-eo-day  operation  of  a  school  disci' 
pline  program  are  introduoed.     The  module  is  designed  to  assist  school  personnel. in 
taking  disciplinary  action  wittout  treading  on  legally  protected  rights  of  students* 


Aetivi^/ Content  Summary 


Introduction  ^  i 

The  purposa  and  scope  of  the  Mdule  are  explained. 

Aspects  q£^  School  Law 

The  following  topics  are  reviewed: 

A*      Ovarview  of  Legal  .Issues  Affecting  Secondary  Schools 

The  Suprema  Court  1967  Gault  decision  granted  juveniles  the 
same.  Constitutional  rights  as  adults, 

3 ,      Review  of  the  Tinker  ^'Casei     Freedom  of  ^Speech  for  Students 

In  1969  the  Supreme  Court  eKtended  freedom  of  speech  to  stu- 
dents in  schools. 

C.  Review  of  Limits  on  Student  Speech 

Freedom  of  speech  does  not  entitle  students  to  interfere  with 
the  educational  process,  . 

D,  Review  of  SymbQlic  Speechj^Issues 

Students  have  the  right  to  symbolic  expression ^ . but  the  tonner 
of  eKpression  cannot  intrude  upon  others  or  interrupt  the 
educational  •process  *  "  ^  ^  ,        *  ' 

2.      Review  of  Aooearancs  Issues  ,  ' 


.^hs#e^has=ie«n^^ao^upram%=Cour=t=^^  and  groomilng, 

'Most  states  have  granted  students  the  right  to  decide,  on  dress- 
and  hair  within  the  limit*  of  cleanliness  and  safety/  r 


Time 


15  min- 


1 5  min , 


.20. 


Aetivity/ Content  Summary 


Time 


Reviaw:  of  Goss;     Due  Procgas 

Studants  have  the  right  to  oral  or  written  nQtice  of  .charges ,  along 
with  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  charges  if  being  suspanded  or 
expelled. 

G.  Review  of  Due  Process i    Not  Applicable  to  Corporal  Punisrmient 

Inqraham  v.  Wright,  1977,  held  that  school  systems  need  not  afford 
students  any  form  of  -hearing  prior  to  administering  GQrpor|l  pun- 
ishment but'  students  do  have  due  process  rights  if  they  believe 
they  have  been  wrongly  punished. 

H .  Review  of  Conroon  Law  Principles  on  Corporal  Punishment 
Common  law  principles  regulate  the'  use  of  corporal  punishment. 

I .  Summary 

3.  videotape  Viewing:     "A  Locker  Search", 

.^A  videotape  is  shomx  illustrating  how  one  principal 'conducted  a  locker 
search. 

4,  Small  Group  Discussion  of  Search  and  Seizure  Problems 

participants  break  into  small  groups  and,  using  .a  list  of  case  study 
questions,  review  what  actions  the  principal  and  student  took  that  were 
helpful  in  dealing  with  the  situation  and  what  actions  were  not  helpful. 

3 .       Participant  Reporting -"Out 

Members  share  their  comments  on  the  search  and  seizure  problems  with 
the  large  group,' 


5  min. 


15  min. 


10  min. 


Videotape  Viewing:     "Locker ^Search--A  Better  Way" 

Participants  review  a  secondlllustration  of  the  problem,  however,  this 
time  the  search  is  conducted  4>  better  way,  . 

'Wrap^Op    ...  ^  ■ 


10  min. 


5  min. 
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Course  _3  "  oi-seipii"g. 


Mndulfl   2«2  -  Disclplina  and  School  Law 

Materials/Equipment  Sequence/Activity  Description 


/  Detaiied 
Walk-Through 


Overhead 
Screen 


I n t re du ct ion  .  (15  min#)  ^ 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  ^intsi 

o    Th^re  are  a  number  of  legal,  issues  and  apurt  cases  that 
be^n  during  the  1960 's  whi^ch  directly  impact  the 
secondary. school  system* 

6    This  module  is  .intended- to  ^  an  overview  of  some  of  the^'^ 

issues  and  asea  that  have  legal  ramifications  fo^\the  / 
'    day-to-day  work  of  school  officials* 

Minilecture  Using^Wansparenciesi    School  Law    (15  min  j 

(NOTEi    In  developing  this  minilecture,  trainer  should  refer  to 
the  background  materials  following  this  module,) 


/ 


IIS 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 
2.2.1 


Sequence/^Activity  Dascrjption 


A,      Overviaw  of  Legal  Issues  Affecting  Secondary  Schools 

Show  Transparency  2,2,1  and  highlight  the  factors  shown- 


Gault 


Dress 


/ 


Press 


Wood- 


ERIC 


Selected  Legal  Issues 

Affecting  ^ — — Goss 

Seopndary  Schools 


Speech 


^Tinker 


Due  Hrttcess 


Trainer  should  maka  tha  following  pointai  . 

.     "  /     "  ^  K  .  ^'       '     ^      '  ^       .  / 

o    In  this  prasantation  we  will  atmunariga  some  of  these  legal 
issues  to  halp  you  in  making  discipline  decisions  and^ln 
solving  discipline  problems  that  could  hava  legal  consa-- 
quences*  -- 

o    During  tAe  lata'  1960^  s^  .the  Suprame  Court  increasingly 

granted  protection  uncter  the  Constitution. to  students*  The 
Gault  decision  (1967)  first  mada  clear  that  juveniles  are 
entitled  to  the- srae  constitutional  rights  as  adults, 
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Materials/ 

Equipment 

Sequence/Activity  Description 

B.    '  Review  of  Tinker  Casei     Freedom  of  Speech  for  Students 

Transparent 

Shw  Trans pa«ncy  2.2,2  .  ^ 

2^2.2 
>' 

■ 

• 

"ft  can  hardly  be  argumd  that  either  students  or  \ 

teacherB  shed  their  constttutlonal  rights  to 

frmdom  of  speech  or  expression  at  the 

sciioothouse  gate."                -        >-  „ 

I 

.      ^              .                             U.S.  Suprerfie  Court  in  , 

"nnkar  v.  'Dbs  Moines           '  . 

\o    This  plassid  '^ote  amm  in  1969  when  the  Supreme  Court 

eKtended  the  right  of  freedon  of  speedi  to  students*  in  the 
;    sohools  (Tinker 
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ins 

1H« 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


C,      Review  of  Iiimits  on  Student  S^ech 
Show  Trans parancy  2.2.3 

Student  Speech 

!  ' 

•  Ist  Amendmeht  freedom  of  speech  applies  to 

students.      i  > 

i       ®  Does  NOT  entitle  the  student  to  Interfere  with  the 
/  educational  process. 

i        ®  Subject  to  disciplinary  action  if 
^  1)  slanderous,  obscene; 

2)  incites  others  to  do  harm; 

3)  substantially  Interferes  v/lth  the  operation 
of  schdol.  .  / 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

o  '  Although  freedan  of  sj^ech  was  clarlf iad,  students  are  not 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  educational  process  and^  in 
-  practioe,  they  are  subjertjo  several  Imitations.^  For 
exMiplei 

-    Boston  schools  (^.sallow  "racial  slurs" 

Wilmin^on  Public  Schools  said  students  could  not 
coerce  others  into  acce^ihg^  their  point  o£  view 


9^ 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparent 
2,2.4 


Saquence/Aetivity  Description 


D,      Review  of  Symbolic  Speech  lisues 
Shc#  Trans parency  2,2,4 


S^bolic  Speech 

As  part  of  right  to  freedom  of  sp^h,  right  to 
symbolic  expression  also  granted 

the  MANNER  of  expression  may  not  substantially 
and  miterlally  Intrude  upon  the  processes  of  the 
school  or  the  rights  of  others. 


"Tri^iner  should  mmkm  tha  following  points:  _ 

o*  The  ri^t  to  s^nbolio  expression  (for  axanple^  the  ri^t  to 
display  aflnbanda  or  buttons)  ,  which  is  a  ^rt  of  the  First 
Ameninent  ri^it  to  freedoin  of  si^eoh^  was  also  olarifiad 
for,  studentsi  but  againy  the  tMJNlR  of  expression  could 
not  intrude  u^n  others  or  interrupt  the  education  process,' 
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Sequence/Activity  DesGnption 


Revlaw  of  Ap|»aranee  Issues 
Sh^  Tffans^rency  2,2,5 


Personal  Appe«ranee 

#  No  Supreme  Court  declston  on  dress  and 
grooming. 

#  Loworf^eral  courts  are  spHt  In  some 
distrims  students  decEde  and  In  some  areas 
the  school  decides. 

#  Schopis  may  ^  limit  dress  solely  on 
grounds  of  fashion  or  taste. 


TninmT  should  imkm  the  follewing  pDlntss  ^  •  .  . 

o    ^at  students  mn  wear^  how  long/short  their  hair  can  ba-- 
'     and  who  dacidfiS  this— were  fu^er  issues  that  aresa  during 
the  early  1970 'a  in  the  Stat#ahd  lowar  Federal  go  Arts, 

©    Althou^  most  States  have  panted  students  the  right  to 
decide,  on  dj;ess  and  hair,  schools  can  sat  limitations  An 
the  interest  of  cleanlinass^  decency^  arid  decorum,  as  in 
the  Idaho  State  Code.    Other  States  and  locaytias  have  sat 
health  and/or  safety  stan^rds.    For  exampla,  long  hair  has 
bean  ragulatad  for  those  operating  woodshop  machines, 

o    iOTie  Federal  courts  have  said  that  schools  can  ragulate 
dress  and  groOTijjgi  other  Pederai  courts  have  said 
schools  eannot  have  such  radiations  except  whare  the 
srfiool  can  establish  that  a  hairstyle  or  type  of  clothing 
interfaras  with  the  edu«tional  process  or  |covidas  a  , 
safetyAaaltii  hazard.    Schools  that  do  regulate  toess  often 
do  so  in  thm  interest  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and  ^corro, 
althou#i  it  has  been  hard  to  peove  tiiase  reasons  in  oburtV" 

o    Importantly,  any  code  must  be  sex-fair.    A.ny  regulat:^on 
applying  to  boy?  must  also  ap^y  to  girlm. 


Sequence/Actiyity  Peseription 


Review  of  Gpsgg    Due  Prpcegs 
Shew  Transparency  2,2*6 

Goes  V,  Laprnm 
"What  ProQ%Bs  Ib  Due'' 

1.  Oral  or  written  notice  of  charges  . 

2.  An  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  charges 

Expulsion  anti  longer  BU$p0nBiQm(1Oday$) 
mQy  requin  mor ^  formEl  procedurm: 

^  Opportunity  to  secure  counsel 

•  A  chance  to  confront  and  cross  examine 
witnesses  ' 

®  Written  record  showing  evidence  for  ' 
decision 

«  Right  to  ippeaf' 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  pointai 

©    Other  ^otartions,  clarified  for  studenti  include  due  pro- 
ceis,  that  is,  the  right  to  "some  kind  of  notice  and  hear* 
ing  in  re^rd  to  suspensions  and  axi&lsionSs'' 

o    We  vd.ll  highlight  these  issues  here  and  cover  them  in  more 
detail  in  a  later  module, 

o    However,  it  is  understood  ttiat  ^oviding  su^  notice  and 

*  hearing  is  sometimes  not  feasible.    Under  those . conditions 
'  ^  where  a  stu^nt's  presence  is  dan^rous  to  others,  a  stu-- 
dent  may  be  ijnme^ately  rmoved  and  the  notice  and  hearing 

follow  shortly  afterwards*  / 

It  '  '  ' 

o    Additionally,  there  are  sane  special  issues  to  be  consid- 
ered when  han^capped  students  are  considered  for  expulsion 
(Stuart  V*  Nappi  1978)  ,  . 


Sequence/Activity  DdscriptSon 


Rgyiew  of  Due  Process i  Not  Applieabla  to  Corporal  Punishment; 
Shcsw  Trans parentsy  2,2.7, 


Ingrahmm  v.  WrigM 

- 1977 .  -  /  ■ 

School  f^stems  need  not  affoiti  students  any  fonn 

of  hearing  prior  to  administering  corporal 

punfihment  ..■>  . 

BUT 

Students  do  have  due  process  rights  if  they  believe  ^ 
they  have  teen  wrongiy  punish^  and  file  suit. 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points; 

o    Noteworthy  is  that  atudeiite  were  not  given  the  right  tp  due 
pfooesa  yior  to  OTrporal  panishment^  but  that  students 
have  the/rig^it  to  bring  ^it  if  thai  'havf  been- wrongly  pun- 
ished, - 


,o  If  suit  is  snarted  after  oorporal  piniitoent,  due  process' 
^        tBf  of  eo^^rse,  afforded* 


Sequence/Aetivity  Description 


Show  Transparency  2.2.8  and  pause  to  allow  larticipants  to  read. 


School  Board  membem  may  beweti  by  students  If 
they: 

1 .  Act  with  malicious  intent  to  Injure  or  deprive 
students  of  constitutional  rlgh|f ; 

2.  >^olate  a  clear  con^ttutlonai  right  of  shJdeht  and 
should  have  known  about  tt. 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  jaintsi   »  t' 

o    The  iu^CTS  Csurb 'hai  ruled  that  eorporal  pmiiiment  is  not 
uneenstitutional .    Th^rafare^  most  states  allow  cerporal 
punistoent  althougji  SOTta  states  and 'sciiool  aistriqts  forbid 
it  (a.g*^  MaaaadiuaettSp  New  Jersey^  New  YorkJ  Chieag©^  and 
the  District  of  Coltnnbia)  .  .  ' 

o    There  is  mudi  ^ofessional  eontrdVrfray  over  its  useful- 
^  neas*    Bamm  alternatives  to  aorporal  punishment  will  be 
^aeussed  in  a  later  module,  ^ 
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Materials/ 
iqulpment 


Trans  par an  ^ 
2^2,9 


Visual  2*2,1 


Audiovisual 
Taps , player 


Review  of  CoiniflQn  La* 


Sho^  Transpareney 


oiplas  on  Cc  ^ral  Punishment 


If  you  ohQQBe  to  USB  ao^poral  punishmeht,  there  am 
common  law  prinoiplemegulating  A/ 

1 .  Punishment  should  not  be  unreasonable; 

2.  Not  excessive  In  view  of  age  and  sex  of  student; 

3.  Not  excessive  In  view  of  gravity  of  offerttt; 

4.  Not  admlnlitertd  maliciously. 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  pbinti 

o    For  those  lahool  distriete  and  sdiool  personnel  that^  d© 
kllow  it  and  diooae  to  use  it/  there  are  aapepted 
^  "eammon  law  prineiplas"  regulating  corporal  pinishment* 
«  '-^  =  f,  - 

I ,      S^ninary  of  Jttiiilerture  on  School  Law  , ,  * 

drainer  reiterates  that  there  are  protections  apecifieaily 
granted  to  students,  that  affect  sudi  areas  ofi  school  life 
*  as  seardi  and  seizure,  s^ool  newa^pers,  speakers  and 
programs,  assOTblies,  and  demonstrations* 

videotape  Viewingi     "A  Locker  Search"     (5  min.) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  introduetOEy  point i      *  / 

o    This  vignette  frcm  Berrien  County,  Mi^igan,  entitled  "A  Locker^ 
Search"  illustrates  the  way  that  one  school  'principal  handled  an 
incident  ^th  =  le^l  rffliifications--a  ffeardi  and  seizure  jproblem 
'situation* 

Show  audiovisual  2*2*1  " 


EKLC 


Materials/ 
EquipmeRt 


Sequence/Activity  Deser  ption 


Handout  2,2,1 


visual  2.2.2 


Participant 
Background 


4^     Small  Group  Digcussion  of  Saaych  and  Seizure  ^Problems  (15  min.) 

.  Trainer  asks  partieipants  to  break  into  ^ou|s  of  f  ive .  , 

Distribiite  ifan^  ut  2.2.1,  Case  Stuc^  Questions i  "What  Happened?"  to 
each  group*  ' 

Trainer  tells  participantr  they  have  10  minutes  to  decide  their 
answers  ,to  these  questions. 


5,.    Partloipant  Reporting^ut  (10  min.) 


Trainer  elloitfs  quick  answers  to  the  five  quastions  from  members  of 
the  g^foup*  ^ 

Trainer  introduces  second  part  of  vignetta?  "A  Batter  Way«" 

vidaotapa  Viawingi    '^Locker  Search"^  Better  Way,*^  (10  min.) 

(NOTES        Following  the  vignette,  the  trainer  may  wish  to  elicit 

ocnmients  frOTi  parti ci^nts.  concerning  this  ^batter  wa^^^^^^,_ 
-         It  is  likely  that  many  will  find  it  ovarly  "careful." ' 

There  have^  in  fart  been  deciBions  sugraating  that  a  ^ 
''warrant  would  not  ba  ra^irad  whare  thare  is  an  ^argancy. 
Additionally,  it  should  ba  made  very  claar  that  this 
"better  way"  is  not  necassa^ily  the  "best  way.") 

Stanmry  (5  min.) 

Trainur,  should  make  the  following  points s  ^  * 

o    We  have  only  touted  upon  the  many,  artions  that"  school  ^rsonnal 
/might  taka  which  could  hava  legal  consaauences . 

o    Background  material  is  included  in  the  Participants  Guide.  This 
will  further  elaborate  ^ints  covered  in  this  ^module. 

«  a    This  material  also  includes  illustTations  of  correct  procadures 
relevant  to'  seardi  and  seizura  issues,  ,^  "  . 


HIS 


2<3i 


HMDOUT 
2.2,1 


Caie  Study  Questions  T   What  Happened? 
What  did  the  princjipal  do  that  was  good?   ,  ^ 

Wiat  did  the  principal  do  that  might, oau^s  legal  questions  to  arise?' 
How  reasoni^le  was  the  principal's  response?  ^ 

Describe  gome  things  the  principal  could  have  done  to  handle  the 
situation'  more  effectively,        o  . 


/ 
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Course         2      Discipline  .  *  

Module         2.2  -  DisGipllne  and  School  Law 


Background 
Materials 


Background  l-D^j^ 


Legal  issues^ Impacting  secondary  Schools 


Adapted  from  the  Student  Discipline 
HandboQk  bv^  Johnny  Purvis^ of  tha 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
i  and  based  upon  information  €rom  the* 
following  Stat(e  Dapartoents  of 
Education : 


Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 
Maine 
Michigan 
Nevada 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Permsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota ^ 

Utah 

VaOTont 

West  Virginia 


^   '    *         %  INTRODUCTlf  ,  ;^  ^ 

On-a  daily'basis,  lehool  staff  mMbers  must  solve  student  discipline 
probltos.  ^  Of  teii^  these  decisloni  involve  legal  ramif  iaations.- '  ^at  are 
the  basic  areas  of  studant  rights?    tod  how  do  we  mplemant  discipline 
decisions  and  yet  not  abridge  these  mghts?    For  eKample ; 

■     What  can  ^Le  done  if  -students  publish  shocking  and  '  .     "  ^ 
offansive  vXews  irv^  the  school  newspaper?. 


Who 


decider  what  dress  standards  students  .must  follow? 


What  happens  whan  a  gun  is  believed^  to  ba  Hiddan 

in  a  student's  locker?  ,  ^ 

The  foUowing  information  is  intended  to  provide  an  overview  ©fiv  the 
major  arefi  off  atudent  rights  and  to  suggest  how  school,,  officials  may  take 
disoipllne  action  while  not  ignoring  protections  granted -to  students. 
'  '        ■  ■  ,. 

ft  bibliography  of  further  readings  is  attached.    Additionally,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  "Handbook  of  Selected  DiTScipline  Policy"  Statefflenta 
..for  illustrations  of  how  different  states  and  school  districts  have^  imple- 
mented these  policy  guidelines.    Much  of  what  is  written  herein  is  a  sum-  * 
raary  of  these  materials.     However,  this  information  is  nofi  .intended  to- Be 
a  substitute  for  competent  legal  advice.    Laws  and  court  interpretatipns  ^ 
vary  in  different  parts  of  ttHe  country.^   Me  strongly  recommend  that  any  , 
regulationsv  rules,  or  procedures  thaf  your  school  contemplates  adopting  , 
be  reviewed  by  competent  legal  counsel  before  they  are  issued. 

STUDENT  PRIVACY  1     SEARai  AND  SEIZURE 

°     Students  possess  "the  right  of  privacy  of  person  as  well  as  freedom 
from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  of  property  guaranteed  by  the  Fourth 
ftiendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.    That  individual  right-,  however,  is 
-balanced  by  the  school's  responsibility  to  protect -the;  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of 'all  its  students.  ^ 

" ■      Locker  searches  by  school  authorities  without  a  search  warrant  hava^ 
been  generally  upheld  by  the  courts.    Arbittary  and  indiscriminate ^searc.-s 
should  be  avoided  and  all  searches  should  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  student  is  secreting  evidence  of  an  illegal  act.  Sfihooi 
Officials  Should  seek 'counsel 'prior  to  a  search  unless  confronted  with  an 
emergency  which  poses,  a  direct,  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  ichool  community 
The  student  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  present  when  the  searcft  ^ 
is  conducted  unless,  as  previously  stated,  an  emergency  exists  that  tweat- 
ens  the  safety  of  th(%  school  and/or  individuals. 
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■  '      in^touisiana,  in  1^5.  ft  district  court  rul«i  in  state  v.  Mora  that 
.'"saa^ch  an  ichool  grounds,  of  'students'  perional  effects  b£  school  offi=  . 
cials  'vJho  suspect  presence  or  poasession -of  aome  Unlawful  substance  is 
not  a  speclfidally  establLsheta  and  well  delineated  exception  to^ search  ■> 
;3?rant  requiremdnt,  and  fruits  of., such  a  search  may  not  be  used  by  the 
State  as  a  basis. for  or&ninal  proceedings  against  the  student;  PubliG 
School  principals "and  teachers  are  gbveen^ient  agents  within  purview  of 
.the  Fourth  flmendmenf  a, prohibition  agaitist  unreasonafcle  searches. and  saiz- 
uie#,  thus^their  students  •must  be  accorded  the  constitutional  rig^it^to  oe  , 
free  from  warrantless  seafciiaa  and  seizures.    Applicability  of, |conatitu- 
tional  .prohibitions  against  unreasonable  searches  is  limitad-to  cases  . 
wher'a  seizure  is  effected  by  government  agencies,  .and  at  the  same  time, 
fruits  of  searches  and • seizures  conducted  by  private* persons  are  not  sub- 
ject to  exclusion.",  T-h.e  .Louisiana  state  sdpreme  Court  upheld  the  afore- 
mentioned ruling.  '  '  '  ^  ■      ,  , 

When  pr-'ncipals  or  other  school  officials  receive  what  they  be- 
lieve'  is  reliable  informition  that  evidence  of  a  crime  is  located  on  a  ^ 
studeafs  person  of  his  or  h«r  property,  they,  should  request  assistance  from  the 
authorities  and  a  va.lid  search  warrant  ..should  be  secured.     Likewise,  the 
police  should  ordinarily  rtot  be  permitted  to  search  a  student  s  pcoparty 
or  loclAr  without  a  valid  search  ,wa«attt  ounless  the  search  ..comes  within  , 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  fourth  wnendmenf  a;  search  warrant  requpemen^.  ^ 

Suggested  Procedures  Regarding  Search  and  S.eizure    .  ^  _  . 

^It  .is  suggested  that  the  following  determinations^  be  made  by'  school  - 
officios  relative  to  the  seizure  of  items  in  th.  atudent's  possession  and  , 
€hm  search  of  the  school  property  (locker,  desk,  etc.)  assigned  to  the  , 
student.    *  .  ,  '  ,  ' 


1. 


2. 


There  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  posaession  constitutes 
a  crilnror  rule  violation,  or  that  the  .student  possesses  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  or  violation* of  ..law.  ^ 

There  is  reason  co  believe-' that  the  student  is  using  his/her 
locker  or  property  in  such  *  ^^Y  as  to  endanger  his/her  own 
health  or  .safety  or  the  health., '  safety,  and  rights  of  others. 

.        3       There  is. 'ieasan  or 'belief  that  there' are  weapons  or  dangerous. 

materials  on  the  school  pranises.    , As  such  school -off i^iais  must 
retain  the  right  to  act-to  search  students'  desks  and/or  lock- 
ers, and  to  seize  in  cases  of  emergencies— such  as  in  the  pvent 
of  fire  or  bomb  tthKeat,  •  ''         ;  '  ' 

'  iScker  checks  are  made  in  the  exercise  if  fundamental 

authority,  students  should  be  informel  within  the  context  of  general .school 
Sis  at  4he- beginning. of -each- term,    m  cases  of  clearly  defined  emergen- 
Ses  and  the  lack  of  availability  of  the  students  assigned  to  a  locker, 
the  principal  or  his 'or  her  designee (■)  possess  the , authority  to. enter.  Thi 
student,  however,  should' be  infocined  M  soon  as  po^  "  ^ 
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STUDEt#  SPEECH  --, 

The  First  .amendment  to. the  U.S.  Constitution  guafcantaes  the  right 
of  freedom  of  'spaech  to  all  Americans,  including  students.     However^  the 
constitutional  guarantee  does  not  include  license  to  interfere  with  the 
orderly  conduct  of  classes,  to  coerce  others  to  partioipatB  in  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  expression,  or  to  violate  the  fights  of  those  ^ho  disagree  with 
a  given  point  bf  view.^ 

^  Student  speech  may  be  subject  .to  disoiplinary  action  by  school  off i-  ; 
cials  if  such  speech-^  , 

" '  *  -^"^  " 

1.  Is  slanderous?  i*e.,  spoken  maliciously  or  without  regard^ to 

the  truth  of  the  assertton  ,  ^     ^ , 

2.  Clearly  and  iimediately  incites  others^o  damage  property  or 
physically  haCT^^o^Kers  ;  ^\  ^ 

3,,    Materially  and  substantially  interferes  with  the  normal  opeia- 
'   ^  tion  of  the  schoolV^  .    ^  J  ^  '  *  ^ 

symbolic  Speechi    Buttons,  Armbands.,  and  Other  Badge of  Symbolic  Expression 

The  Unit^  states  Suprme  Court  has  upheld  trie  right  of  students  to 
wear  or  display,  buttons,  ambands,  flags,  decala,  or  other  badges  of  sym-^  ^ 
bolic  eKpression,  where  the  manner,  of  expression  does  not  materially  jn- 
trude  u^n  the  orderly  process  of  the  school  or  the  rights  of  others,  ^ 

In  a  number  of  cases' since  the  Tinker  decision,  various  eourts  have 
addressed  themselves  to  fhe  question  of,  whether  or  not  particular  instances 
of  symbolic  •xpression  intruded  ujan  the  orderly  process  of  the  school  or 
the  rights  of 'others.    For  example,  a  court  (Butts  v.  Dallas.  Indepandent 
■School  Plstriet)  has  ruled  that  the  wearing  of  a^ands  could,  not  be  re- 
strlcted  merely  because  the  possibility  of  disruption  existed.     However,  a? 
court  "(Gazlk  v.  Drebus)  ruled  against  the  wearing  of  buttons  where  evidence 
established  that  the  ban 'was  necessary  to  preserve  discipline  in  s,  racially 
tense 'high  school.    Still  another  court  (Hernandez  v.  ^ School  District  Num- 
ber  I,'  Denver^,  Colorado)  affirmed  suspensions  of  students  for  wftaring  black 
berets  where  the  beEet  was  mrn  as  a  symbol'  of  the  power  to 'disrupt  and 
there  was  evidence'  of  actual  disruption.  , 

Buttons,  ara^nds,  and  oth^  badges  of  spftbolic  expression  must  not 
contain  materials  .which  are  obscene  or  libelous,  or.  which  advocate  radial 
or  religious  prejudiced       \     \^  ,.■  *  -  ' 

PES^ONM.  APPS^ANCT:     DRESS  AND  GROOMING 

'  .Essentially/ *  Students  have  been  allov/ed  to^  govern  their  ow  appear- 
aneew    To  limit  ot  curtail  student  dress  and  grooming,  the  State  has  a 
."substantial  burden  or  justification." 


For  regulations  on^ hair, lanfth  to  be  valid,,  tip  school  board  must 
show  that  there  is  an  overriding  public  purpose  to  be  yorved  by  limiting 
students •  rights  to  appear  in  school  wl^h  long/short  hair .    Suoh  justi- 
fication.  Slight, include  avidence  that  long  hair  causes. an  actual  disruption 
of-the-edvicational  procesi,  or  that  the  length  or  ityla  of  hair  consti- 
tutes a  health  or  lafety  hazard;  but* only  after  the. £ac$,  and  not  m  the  

form  of  prior  restraints,    where  length  of  hair  is  a  problem,  as  m  shop  ^ 
^class,  Some  type  of  head,  covering  may  be  required^  •  The  student's  right 
vto  govern  t hi  length  of  his  or  her  hair  alio  inclines  facitl  hair. 


\       A  scjiool  board  or  school  official  may  hot  imposl^ limitations  on  dress 
ih  which  fashion  or  taste  is  the  sole  considesation,  a^en  if  a  majority  of 
students  have  approved  a  student  dress  code.    School  authorities  may  re- 
quire certain  types  of  clothing  to  be  worn  in  special  extracurricular 
activities- (bandV-~athletics,-physical  education, _.e^ 

•■        S  ..  .  ■  ^  '  ^  \ 

SF^^BS  AND  PROGWMS  ' 

S^-udents  and  student  orgariizations  in  consultation  with  school^ 
officials  should  be  free  within  reasonably  constraints  to  invite  and  ■ 
hear  speakers  of  their  choosing,  ,        .  * 

-■  ■'m>kre  -b^o  '^am  speakers  'have  engaged  in  conduct  which  violates  con-^ 
stitJtional  standards  ,  embodied  State  Jaw.  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve-Mat  they  will  repeat  s^^  school  officials  have  authority 

tb  prohibit  .  such  program  .participation^^       .  ' 

If  V'scribol  allows  iome  outside  spiakers  to  use  school  facilities, 
it  iiay:^-rt>t  deny* other  similar  speakers  the  use  of- these  facilities  merely 
'.because,  such  speakers  are  deaned  con^pv,erfliai  6r  undesirable  by  sc^ol. 
^'officials.'   ''  ,      '  .         '       ■  ,    '  . 

'./  •  school,  authorities  may.  regula#the  times  and  locations  of^^speeches 
aiid^ass^lies  and  may  require  adyance^  notice  in  .  order  to  .#yoid  conf  lictsx; 
and  ■  ensure  proper  protection  ^.ithe  ;Schpol,  conmvunity '        , ;  . 

•      pkEEDdM  OF  PraSS  Km  LITlRATOHEr   SCHOOL  SPOmSoRID  PUBLICAtlONS 

^      Official  school  pubileations  svifeh  as  school  newsBapirs  should  reflect 
the  policy- and  Jud^ent  of  the  studerit -editors ..    Students  have  the.; respon- 
sibnity  to  Refrain  ftbm  libel  and  obsdenity  and  to  obserya  the.normal 
rules  for  responsme:  jOTirnalism.    Within  t^^^    bounds,  student  papers 
•are"  as  free;  as  otSer  newspapers.  .      -g^-y':,    ,     •  " 

Students  have  a  right  and  are  as!  free  as  editorrpf  other  newspapers 
to' report  the  : news  and  ttf  edltorializ...;^  School  officials  hav^^a  "Sen- 
sibility €o  sup^ise^  student-rurtnnewspapers  pub^  with  .school  e«iuip- 
.^ent  and  r^ve  4f cene- or  libelous  materials   , as  w*ll  ^ 
that  would  causeA^gubstantial  disrup^lpn  or  material  interference  with  , 

■  sciKiol'abti-vities;.'  ■'■  ■        ■'■   ■  ^   "  ■ 


=  24.' 


The  ^ove  is  subject  to  the  following:  -   .  ' 

1.  School  officials  may  not  censor  or -restrict  material  sii^ly  because 
it  is  critioal  of  the  school  or  its  adadnistration j  however,  such^. 
material  should  contain  a  byline  identifying  the  writer, 

2.  Rules  of  the  sciiool'  for.pi'io^  submission  for  review  of  obscene, 

V  -    -    -^^  ^^libelous  materials ,  ,and^imterial  advoc  should 
be  raasbhable'md  nit  calculated 

1  ;    .^^     .      .  ^  ^ 

3.  If  prior -^pro^ml  procedures  are  est^lished,  they  should  identify 
to  whom  the  material  is  to- be  submitted  i  and  the  criteria  by  which 
the  material  is!  to  be  evaluated  need  to  be  narrow  and  specific  with 
a  limitation  onrUie  time  within  whidi  a  decision  must  be  made.  If 
the  prescribed  time  for  approvaj  elapses  witoout  a  decision,  ^^tfie 
literature  shall  be  considered  as  au^oriWd  for  distribution* 

Staff  Mmbars  ra^  ba  KeiaTrSsTOn^ 
or  obscene,  and  su^  publications  may  he  prohibited.    If  in  doubt  concerning 
the  libelous  or  obscene  nature  of  a  statem         staff  metoers  should,  through 
.appropriate  channels,  consult  the  school's  district  attorney, 

'ft  '  '  ^  '  ■    .  .  ' 

-        ;   ^      ^    ■  FHUDOM  OF  ABSIMBLY 

Students  have  the  right  to  peacp^ly  assemble,  demonstrate^  and  pick^ 
md  pst3.tion  and  orgMize  on  s^Qol  grotmds  or  irt  school  buil<a,ngs .  iKer- 
cise  of  toe  right  of  individual  to  ussenible,  picket,  and  demonstrate  shall 
be 'denied  riim/her  only  on  occasion  when  his/her- acts  substantially  and  direct 
ly  endanger  pfiysical ^health -br  safe^V  damage  proper^,  or  s^lously  and  iirane 
diately  .disrupt  the  activities  of  others.  It  is  the  school's  responsibility 
to  protect  thte  students'  rights  to  free'  speech  and  assembly  grua^nteed  by  the 
First  Amentoent  from  abri'SbMment  by  any  person  or  persons,       \^    ,  ^  ^ 


^   TO  insure  that  the  students'  activities  do  not  substantially  disrupt 
the  educational  process, vit  is  their . responsibility  to ' observe  the  fol- 
lowing .rules  i  ^.  .  .        ^     "  , 
1/  ^Meetings  shall' be  scheduled  in  advance* 
2.      Normal  sahool  activities  may  nqt  he  disrupted. 

'  3.      The  meetiiig  shall  not  be  sueh  as  may  be.  likely  to  creata  a 
.  '     substantial'  danger  to  perions  'or  property,     ,  .  ' 

-4.      If  a  crowd  is  anticipated,  a  csowd  control  plan  shall  be  filed 
in  the  appropriate  office  wall  in  advance  of  the  maating. 
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If  you  wish  to  read  fukthir  regarding  the  preceding  issues  i  ; 

institute  of  JudiaiAl  Administration,  American  Bar  Association,  Standarcis 

Relating  to  School  Eduoation,    Bainbridge ,  Mass , i  .  Balliriger  Publishers , 
.  1976 •        "    "7  ~ 


National  School  Pi^lic^  Relations  Associajtidn,    Suspensions  and  Emulsions , 
Washington/  D,C.,  1976, 


Ware^       ^  and  ^maa in ^  M.    S^ool  Law,  CDanvillerNlll.  i     Interstate  ^Publishers , 
■      Ino.,  1979,    -  \       '  I  ' 

Hymah^  I,     "A  social  science  review  of  ^e^^idence  cited  in  litigation  on 

coi^oral  punishment  in  the  schools,!'    Journal  of  Clinical  Child  Psychology , 
-■   VIII,  no.  3  (Fall  1978)  i     195-199 ,  J   /  '  :  ^  '  ' 

Purvis,  J.    Student  Discipline  Handbook i    A  coir^ilatiQn  of  procedures ,  regu- 
^latiQns  ,^-and..itudent..r^^  by  .  State  departments  of  education 

in  ^e  United  States ,    Hattiesburg,  Miss,  i    bepartinent  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruqtion7  Uriiyerslty 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs .    Standards  and 

/  Guidelines  for  Providing  Due  Process  of  Law  to  the  South  Dakota  Student, 
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D&dioaiBd  to  thm  Maximal  Edu^UQna!  DmBlopmrnt 
Qf  all  AmmQBn  youth  in  Safe,  Produ^Hye  Sc/?©o/i. 


Toll  FrM  Hotline  Dlili  800-SCHOOLS 

Natiqpal  Caniir  •  S530  Wiiesniin  Avanue,  HM,  Wiihin^on,  DC  •  (301) 
iaitem  R^ional  Cintir  •  7S5  Cemmsnwgal&i  Avenue,  B^ton,  MA  •  (617)  3K-321 1 
Soulham  R^iQfial  C#mir  •  81 1  Cypress  StreiU  N.l.,  Atlantt.  OA  *  ( W)  881  ^75 
Miewtstem  Rtgional  Cenief  *  202  South  Siiii,  Suhe  12W\Ghrags.  IL  *  (312)  922*27« 
Wtftim  Rtgientl  Camir  •  18  Prafasiienil  Cemgf  Parkway,  Smn  Raiiti,  CA  •  (415)  472-7733 


Leaal  Updates  Corporal  Punishment 

This"  U  aae  ef  a  serlis  e£  ■Ugil  Update"  en  wioi^  -^pies.  It  U  not  a 

"  vmJT  is  Aifer^nr  parts  ef  our  caun^,    -Infi^dn^  .sitamOenf  toat  may 

seem,  to  the  eduEat^  liyman,  ts  be  cavered  by  a  Uw  gr  court  epuusn, 
sav  ^  ©ereeived  verf  d^fertnllT  mornrnf  wh©  «  iiudy  the 

mdi^Hdual  lifui^ea  In  the  Ught  af  to^al  ^fi  mterpretations.  We 

s^snglf  w^mend  that  isy  rifuUdaast   rulas,   or  procedures  that 
vQur    sahc^l    ceateSBlates    adoptisi    be    reviiwed   hf.aampetent  legal 
.   CQunsei  befare  they  are  Usu^l    Our  Nefwark  inff  Is.  avi^ble  ta  yeu  ^ 
or-  yeuj^  atiai^ey  to  htlp  pravide  Call  lOO-SCHOOLS. 


Many  sehoal  autharities  view  cerpara]  pun* 
ishoent  aJ  a  lass  di^astia  meanj  af  ^sdpline  . 
*.han  sus^essisri  or  as^ulsion.  Reaentlyr 
Junior 'Mfk  ichoal  studeats  in  D^de  County, 
Flaftda,  ^haUenged  thj  priitiee  af  corral 
^punishBent  f  ^  unaanstitutianali  Argisng 
that  aar^raJ  pumshmem  is  prahibitad  by 
the  ^|htb  ^  ^Bsa.ndment'j  bar  agiisst  crueJ 
tod  afiUyaal  pu>^3hiLviUt,  af.d  ihU^due  pra* 
eeis  raqmras^  natiaa  and  a  he-trifig  befara 
iapoiini'  su^  punishmant,  ane  stydant 
alle fed  that  be  ^as  subjegtad  ti|  tsera  than 
twenty  biows  on  the  buttoeks  with  a  result- 
lag  aa^fui  herBatama  baeiusa  hi  had  hmnn 
siow^  ta  fallow  a  teaahar's  iastrue^an. 
'Xnether  srudant  testifiad  4hat  en  two.  eeoi- 
%ioT^    ha  struak   an  ^  his    arss>  onae 

depnving  him  ©f  tha  use  of  his  for 
a  ^aek* 

Tha  ftudenti'  thallinie  rasulted  in  a  ded* 
sian  by  the  United  Statas  Supreme  "  Cburtp 
Incrah^  V/  Wright,  430  (1977).  In 

addressing  tha  issue  of  eorparal  pumsh- 
ment,  tha  Cwrt  eeeagmied  tha  view  of  tha 
ishoo]  authorities  and  aanduded  that  1) 
padding  students  as  a  maans  af  laheal 
dlsdpline  does  nat  ^aonititute  eruei ,  and 
unu^u^  punishment,  and  2)  /dua  proeeis 
does  net  "raquire  netiee  and  a  haaring  pnor 
to  the  L^pasltian  of^  aerporai  pumshsent,  as 
thai  sraeiics  is  authorised  and  .  limited  ^  by 
tra^tienal  fomman  law* 


In  cenclu^ng  that  earporai  punishmant>  as  a 
me^  sf^jfudeat ^saipUna  U  nat  arud^aad 
unusuai  pumshwati  tha  Courts  empKasiied 
that  h^wrj  of  /tha  ^Eighth  Amandment 

makas  .it  dw  ttat  tha  prahibitiQn  afainst 
eruei^iid  uauiual  punishmaat  was  deiignad 
ta  prote^  thasa  f^rseris  aanviated  ©f  .sriraa 
Mid  subjeat  to  imprisenmant*  Althoufh  tiia 
Cov,rt  raragni^ai!  ttat  s^ianl  i.tfend^nif  mtf 
nat  aiwaTs  be  vQluntary.  navgrtbdesi 
ampba^ad  that  Aa  tr a diMonai  "opennass  ..af 
tha  pybiia  school  and  its  supervision  .by  the 
eossuaiSj  afierd  signifiaam  safaguardi 
ag^st  the  iaad^  af  abusei"^  which  apiJd^ 
'  ba  da^s^ed  as  ^ual  and  unusual'  punish*^ 
mam.  EUberatog  on  Ma  premise*  tha 
Court  hffklifhted  additional  .  safeguards 
against  mj^ea^nentr  '  \  ' 

Eaieapt  perhaps   whan  very  yaungf 
-  tha    d^d    ii^  not    restrained  fram 
iai'rtng  sehool  during  sahaal  hours  i 
and   at    tha    and    af    the   day,    the  -. 
ehyd  is  free  to  raturn  harae,^lven^ 
while   at    sahoei,    tha    chUd  brings  , 
wi^  h^  tha  suppon  of  famijy  and 
friend    and   is  '  rarely    apart  fram 
ttachars  and  ether  pupils  who  may 
^y  instanaes 


^l^ess^^  and  pr^tist 
^s^aa'^eat* " 


The  C«'^.  further  pointed  out  that  in  every 
eemmuniTT    whara     aarperiJ    pumshment  is 


?rnooi  Besaufee  Neiwort  is  funflad  by  a  grant  ifom  iht  Oftici  ot  Jyvan.le  Jusi.ee.  U«  Enforcemfint  AssiSianci  Aaministraiion  United 
StSirt^  "IIS  Th.        .nd  mmm  t^p^isisa  htr„n     mos,    r^s  .u^o;  and  ao  nat  ni.essaniy  reorisen.  the  v,.ws 
"  "    -  and/Of  poheits  ol  ihf  Unitid  Staigi  Governrntnt  »•  any  ct  its  igeneif  s. 
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'  peraitted  in   the'  fithod,    the'fe  saftiyards. 
«t  reihferetd  by  the  eesssa  liw. 

in  diie%iis4ng  the  eemfwn  Uw/ governing 
eerpar'ai  punishment,  thi  Court  reiteraltd 
the  s^gle  ItiiJ  prindpie  that  has  eyalved 
frem  p^t  federal  iJid  state  eaurt  dediiei^* 
That  pnndpl%  U  that  p%hhQ  Bch^l  teaehei^ 
are  privileged  te  in£U«  ©nly  aueh  eei^Qral 
pumshmem  as  ii  reasonably  fieeess^  iow 
the  proper:  edueation  arid  disdpline  of  the 
child/  To  deterssne  whether  the  punish- 
seat  is  reaabnablf  in  a  particular  case,  the 
Court  suggests  that  aU  ©f  the  dreyMtaneei 
be  takes,  into  aeosuBt*  Among  the  raost 
impartant  oonsidera^ons  are  the  seriousness 
of  the  offensep  the  am^de  and  past  be- 
havior 01  the  ehUd,  the  nature  and  severity 
of  the  pumshmentp  the  age  ^d  swngth  of 
the  ehiid,  and  the  availability  of  leM  ■sever| 
but   equyiy  effective  means  of  ^sepMne,. 

#  Hiving  ©utMned  the  oommen  law  guidelia^ 
far  imposing  aarporal  punishsentf  the  Court 
^so  detaeated  the  comrson  law  rMedies 
av^ble  to  students  - who  «  subjerted  to 
exeessive  foroi*--- Under  the  .^monjawp  to 
the  esrtent  that  the  force  U  excessive  or 
unreasonable,  the  teacher  is  subjeen  to 
passible  dvii  and  crtatoal  liability*  . 

With  ^e  comman  law  prindp^les  in  mind,  the 
then  addressed  what  process,  under 
the  Fourteenth  AEBendfeentp.  is  due  students 
subje« '  to  corporal  pumshwntv  The  ^wt 
"letemned  that  wheri,  ^ichool  authorities  * 
irtinf  under  color  of  state  law,^  deliberatdy 

'  ^    dtdde  to  punish  '  a  student  / far  ^sconduet 
by    restraining  ,ahd'  *  inflicting  appred^ble 
'  physical  "pstof^^be"  Fa »artee^  Amehtoeni 
liberty  intei^ests  are  implicated. v  to  view  of 

^/'nthU'^'^reiise,  the  Courf  ^  re wned  ■were  it  ^ 

^"^'vnot  far  the  coromon  law  i  privJlegt^  permitting 
'teaihers  to  inflict  reasonable  ca^arai 
puiiishMnt  -  a-aiiabiUtv  af  .  tri^tion*! 
remedies  far  abuse, -the,  case  for  requiring 
advance  procedural  sa/eguards.  would  be 
strong,, indeed,*^  The  Court  conduded  that 
although  corporal  punis^sent  yBplioates  a 
liberty  ^  Interest  +  protected  by  the  due 
prbcess  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment,  the  tiraditionai  common  law^dvU  and 

:  ;    cri^nai    remedies    are  ^  fi^y    adequate  to 
afford  due  process*  -        '  - 

In  determi^g  that  the  i^aditional  common 
.  law  remefles  for  escce^five  corporal  punish- 
ment already  afforded  students  due 
process,  the  Court  considered  four  distinct 
factors:  1)  the  private  interest  of  the  stu* 
dentp  2)  the ,  risk  of  ei^oneous  deprivation 
of  such  interest,  3)  the  probable  value ,v  if 
-  kny  ,  of  ad^tionaj  or  substitute  pracedures, 
and  4)  the  state's  interest.  On  the  premise 
■  that  reasonable  corporal'  punishment  is  justi- 
fiable under  the  common'  law,  the  Court 
oonchaded  ihat^  the  student's  liberty  interest 
in  avai^hg  corporal  puryshment  is  lifted  to 
avoiding  onlv  excessive  force*  Hawiver, 
the    Court    recognised    thai   iince   there  is 


80^  risk  that  the  deUberi|e  i^eSaa  ..  of 
corporal  puniihsent  ^  be  ^cisfive,  un- 
rewnable,  and  thus  unlawful,  some  pro- 
ced^^  safeguards  ire  neceisar^*.  After 
exMiiyni  the  safeguardj  ^readf  previoed  , 
under,  flarida  la«^,  the  Court  dete^ned 
that  no  ad^tionij  procedures  were  re- ^ 
quired  * 

Under  *^e  Florida  statute  then  in  effect, 
before  a  teacher  was  autheriied  to  inflict 
corporal  punishsent  he  was  reqiared  to 
first  insult  with  the  principal.  After 
.consultation,  the  teadier  c©\dd  impose  cor-* 
poral  puMtoent  but  the  punishment  could 
not  be  •degradkig'  or  unduly  severe," 
Under  gereral  Florida  comTOn  law.  If  the 
punishment  i^cted  is  Uter  feuftd  to  have 
been  e^Ecessiv^that  U,  noi  reasonably 
believed  ^at  the  time  to  be  necesiary  for  the 
student's  disdptae^then  the  ichool  author- 
ittes  toflicting  it  say  be  Uabli  for  damages,  . 
and,  if  shown  to  have  iMd .  with  malice, 
may  be  subje^  to  crimyial  penalties, 

Hawg  reviewed  the  FloHda  law  in  effect  at 
V  the-tiffie,.  . the  Coun:  concluded  that  in  those 
c^es  rtere  severe  pumshmeht  Is  con^^* 
plated,  the  available  dvll  and  mminal  sano- 
tioi^  f^  abusr^considered  in  light  of  the 
openness  of  the  schad  enviranment-^afford 
gifni^^t  protection  agairut  unjus^ed 
corporal  punishment.  As  a  result  of  this 
buiimn  protection,-  the  Court  reasaned  that 
there  was  no  need  to  supplant  ^aditioaal 
coms^n    law    remedies    with    notice    and  a 

^  he^nf  prior  to  the  inaction  of  corporal 
pimU h»nt.  In  fact;  the  Court  further 
noted  ihat  even  if  the  need  for  ad vance 
procedi^al  safefuards  were  'dear,  thi 
incremental  benefit  m  the  student  may  not 
justify  the'  cost  to  the  state, 

<  -     ~  '      .     '  ^  ^     '       --'  '\  ^      .' ,  ■ 

In  aiiajT^g  the  state  interest  it  snakep^the. 

-  Court'  ibserved  that  idvknci^  nctlce  ir.d.  i  >^ 
hearing  would  sifnificantly  burden  .the  use  ^ 
of    cor^ral    punisftmint    as    a  disdpUni^ 
measure.     The  Courl^'^further  acknowleQ|ed 
that    advance    procedurei    could  ^  \inder!^e,^ 
the    nee^s^    authorifv    of    thb  ^  teacheri 

If  ''a   ohor  heaiteg,    ^th   the  in*  ^ 
evitibk    attendant,  publidty    ^thin  . 
the  sriooip  resulted  in  the  rejection  ^ 
.of    the    teacher*l^\. recommendation,  , 
'    the    esnsequint^  impairment   of  the 
teaoher?!    abilitv    to    maintain  dis* 
'dpHse   in    |he  'iiassroom   would  be 
=  .^^     substantia."  *  , 

In  deference  m  state  and  locaJ  judgment, 
the  Ceurt^  concluded  that  the  current  leps- 


lative  de^sions  of 
re^onable  carparal 
viewed  in  Ughl  of 
canfronted  by  local 
Reinforsnf  resoe^ 
ichool  "  policy  ,  the 

Events    tallins  ' 


many  states  "  to  allow 
puiishmen*  must  be 
the  discipline  problems 
•school  autharities,, 
for  local  control  of 
Court    abserved^^.that ' 

for    dlscioUne  art' 
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.  frequem  ©GtiUrresees  End  sometimes 
reqmre  isimfediait,  effective  aetien. 
Asieismest  q{  the  seed  ier ,  and 
the  appFepriate  seasj  ef  maiiitiiB- 
Ingi  seheal  disdpline  is  eemmitied  ■  * 
f eneriUy  t©  the  diaeretien  of  tii^ 
sehool  iutherttiei  lubje^  te  sUte 
law.  *Tht  Cdurt  has  repe&iadly  r 
emphaMtd  the  need  fer  afflrmini 
the  tespreheniive  autherity  ef  the 
States  and  af  seheol  ©fSoaiSt  eon* 
sisteat  with  hindamemal  gQasti^-* 
tienij  safeguards,  t©  prescribe  ^d 
.coatroi  -  condyci  in  the.  ichsels.* 
Tinker  v.  Des  Uomms  Scheel  Distiict 

Ha'^rtng  asalyied  the  availahle  csfnEoea  Uw 
limitations  and  remedies  on  corporal  pumih* 
mem,  evaluated  the  adequacy  of  ^e  Florida 
statute  governing  corporal '  puMsh»nt,  and 
recofnised  the  need  for  load  autonomy  in 
fashioning  eoastitution^  school  Asfipiin^y 
policy,  the  Court  held  that  the  due  process 
olause  does  not  require  notice  and  a  hear* 
ing  prior  to  the  imposition  of  corporal  pm* 
istoent  in  the  pubMe  school  t  o  that  prac^ 
tiee  is  authortied  and  hmited  hv  the  com^  - 
mon  Uw_g^  (Emphasis  added*) 

Prior;  to  jn graham,  iusrat  the  Supreme 
Court  had  summaf^ y  affiraed  a  dedslon  of  , 
the  United  States  ^Distt^ct  Coun  te^  North 
Carolina  reqmftng  some  ^nimal  due  proieis 
--tji  the  ^course  of  Inflicting  corporal  puf^ih- 
ient.  laker  v.  Owen  I.  423'  U.S. 907  (IW), 
%iVd  #*Supp.294^  (M.O.K.C,)* 

The  minlmuo  due  process  required  by  the 
Dis^iit  Court  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Baker >  sunra,  is  differtint  #om 
the    process"  aljowed  =  in"  irigraham,  iupjra*  . 

^  Baker,  suora,  the  Wstriet.  Court  uphdd, 
M  .eonsp^tional  on  its  face,  a  North  Car^ 
oiina  statute  authoHring  teachers  to,;*^e 
reasonable  {©rce  In  the  wrmse  ^?  lawful 
authority  to  restrayi  or  correct  .  .pupils  .and 
silntain   order.  However,   ttie  Disrtct^ 

Court  also  held  that  "te  implement^  the  stat-.  j 
.ute  without  according  to  smidents;  pi^ce-  ^ 
dural  due  process  would-'be^a  violation,  of  : 
the" Fourteenth  .Amendment.*  "    In  order  to 

•  guM'd  against  ^arbllrarin ess  and  the  use  of 
unreasonable  .^o^ce,^  the  Disrtct  ^^uirt  set  . 
forth    the    process^.  requi3^t'd    in^  Imposing 
eorportl   punishmertii^V^^Firsti    smsdents  are 
entitled  to  advance  notice  of  those  offenses 


which  could  result  bi  corporil  punishment* 
Second,  ^another  scb^l  offidal  must  «itaeSi 
the  paddling/  and  the  intriess  must  be 
informed  in  tht  presence  of  the  sttident  of 
ths.  reasons  for  the  paddling.  Finally? 
upon  parent^  request,  thf  school  ofpdal' 
must  se|  forth  'in  wiitog  tht  reasoi^  for 
the  paddUng  and  indude  the  ri*:w  of  the 
wisess.  -  ^ 

/ 

In .  summarily  ^flr^ng  the  bisrtct  Courtis 
de«ion  In-IITS,  the  Supreme  Court  tadtly 
agreed  with  the  result  and  p  rind  pies  artic* 
^ated  by  the  lew^  ^^^^  ^  "P^^^ 
to  the  Supreme  Coui^'s  ded«ieii  m 
In^r^am,  the  Florida  legislature  amended 
its  s^tute  goverani  corporal  pumshment  t© 
toclude  the  procedural  safegu^ds  sutBned 
In  B^er,  suora.\  By  1976,  the  Dade 
County  School  Board  had  a^eady  mended 
its'  policy , .  the  school  bo^d  standardiaed 
the'siie  of  the  piddle,  lifted  srtldng  to 
the  buttocki*  UMtfed  the  number  of  blows 

-  (S  fsr^ementary  and  intermediate  grades 
and  7  -Isr  junier  aid  senior  gradei),  and 
required  a  contemporaneous  e^lanason  of 
the  need  for  the  punishment  to  the  sttident 

 ajid    _a  *  ^ubsequenv   notification    t©^  the 

parents.^  In-*  197?,  the  Supi^me  "Covin  ih^ 
in  graham,  while  upholding  the  Florida 
statute  to  effect  in  1971,  acknowledged  the 
amended.  Florida  statute  u^d  school  .board 

\'  policy. '  \ 

Following   the  lead   of  Florida,  it  ■  ippe^ 
;, wise,    though  perisaps    net  '  constitutionally 
requiredi'  for  schoo).  officials  to  adopt  the 
process  outlined  in  Baker,    It  may  also  be 
appropriate  for  school,  ofgdali  to  eollabome 
witii parents    and   students  ^  in  developing 
"  r^es  and  regulations  for  the  sch^L  Such 
collaboration  may  ensure  that  the  rules  and 
sanrtioni     are    reasonable    by  community 
-  itaridards.    In  the  wordi  of  i  sehooJ  adidn* 
istrator,  '  " 


If  .  the  school  is  to  prepare  students 
ferH  "  responsible  .  memberihip  -  in 
■so^etyi  the  school  shoiJd  reflect 
the  iodety  the  studer.t  wU)  enter  as - 
an  adult  d^en.  In  .our  'syst^g/ 
dtiiei^  are  entilJed  to  taiow  what 
the  rules  are  and  what  pumshment 
^11^  be  imposed  if  the  rules  are 
violated i  ^School  rules  should  be  no 
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Chapter  1. 

Goss  and  Wood— W     They  Mean 


Gqss  y.  Lapa  md  Wood     S tricked  weft  ' 

=  hfard  .by  the  0,3.  Supreme  Caurt  sn  the  same  day 
and  they  were  meant  to  fisnfOKe  one  anoUief, 
Taken  lopther,  the  deddons  m^dati  minimum 
due  piDce^  procedurei  for  students  in  luipendon 
mm^  In  other  wofdi,  students  myst  be  deilt  with 
fairly,  not  ^itfarily,  by  administrator  Gosi 
spedfies  that,  in  ^nheetion  with  a  suipenMsn  of 
10  days  Of  less,  the  studtnt  must  be  ^en  er^  or 

_writt3n_notige  j9f_thi±(^arges_  ap^^  him.  It  M 
deni^  the  charges^  he  musi  be  given  an  axplinatlon 
of  the  evident  the  luttOriti^  hive  and  an 
opportunity  to  prtiint  his  sidi*  „ 

**Oeneniiy,"  the  esurt  held,  "notice  mi  heafkig 
should  preoede  the  student'i  ^movai  .f^om  sohool, 

.  fini^  the  heartiii  may  iknoit  immediately  fpUow 
the  miseonduet*  If  prior .notiee  and  he^g  «  not 

\  feasible,  as  when  tiie  student's  prHeni^  endaitgirs 
^fioiii  Of  property  or  threalins  dimption  of  ttii 
MdenUc  pfO^^  thus  justif)jinf  immidlati  ft* 
moviJ  from  sShool,  the  ne^ewry  ^  noti^  and 
hewig  should  follow  as  soon  as  pftetioible,^  ^  * 

in  Oit  Wood  dfrision,  the  iupftme  Court 
juitie^  mled  5^  Uiit  school  boaid  mom^n  may 
be  sued  by  a  student  under  Seotioh  1583  of  the 
U.S..Codevif  Uiey  bffidilly.  in  violation  of  a 
student^s  eohstitution^  Hihts  or  wiA  intent  to 
injurf  hmik  -^r 


In  1971,  a  number  of  students  were  summ^y 
^ifpended  from  the  Columbij^  ^phiOi  sdiooU 
during;  ^  a  p^od  of  radal  tenrion.  Nine'  ^  the 
student  bftjught  aiit  They  ^itaed  thit  the  OhI© 
itilutB  under  whi^  tKey  were  su^ended  did  not 
prbvidr  the  procedund  due  pro^^  guii^teed  by 
tht  l4Ui  Amendment  to.  tfie  UJ^  Cohstituti^ 
Die  Ohio  ititute  In  question'' authored  prindpals 
to  suspend  students  for  up  to  10  days  without 
notiee  of  he^rtg.  The  Supfere  Cote  ruled  iii 


Goii' that  the  statute  was  uncenititutionil  and  that  ^ 
the  students'  civil  ri|hts  had  been,  violited  by 
sehool  offidaii. 

"  Justiee  lyfon  White,  in  wtiting  for  the  majority, 
said  students  facing  temporiry  fuspension  from  a 
publie  school  have  property  ind  liberty  interests 
that  qualify,  them  fof  protection  under  the  due 
proce^  dai^  of  the  Hth  Amendment-  Further, 
the  mti^fity  opinion  held^  neither  the  liberty  nor 
die  property  Intifest  of  snidents  '*is  so  insibst^ 
^  M  that  suspendons  may  eonstiwtiQnaily^^b 
'^v'posed  by  any  pfoeedure  the  school  chooses,  no 
^mitterhow  arbifr^.*' 

The  eourt  was  not  unmindful  of  *  th©  postible 
consequences  of  its  dediionp  It  mil  "T^e  pfospeet 
of  impowig  efabofite  hearing  ^quirements  in 
every  luspendon  we  is  viewed  with  iftit  wncem 
and  miiiy  ichooi  iuthbrities  may^well  prefer  the 
untmuneled  power  to  let  unUitef^y,  unham- 
pered by  rules  ibout  notice  md  hearing.  But  jt 
would  be  a  stiange  disdplinify  system  -in  an 
edu^tion^,  institution  if  no  communication  wis 
iought  by  the  disdpUniri^  witn  the  itudent. .  . . 
Ho  better  instrument  has^  been  de^sed  for  arriying 
at  wth  thm  to  ^ve  a  person  in  jeopardy  of  serious 
'  ioM  noti^  of  the  we  apmst  him  and  opporwnity 
to  meet  it" 

.    the  court  sfopped  ihort  of  fequiring  tiiat  eveiy 
^  hearing  In  i'  suspensiori  case  must  afford  the 
smdent  the  opportunity  to  leeure  counnl,  to 
^nffont  Wd  cf ost^ximlne^  witness  or  to  ^1  his 
QVm  witness,  "Further  formyiiing .  the  suspen* 
lion  fpfocess  ind  esc^ating  its  formality  and 
adve^y  nat^te  may  not  only  make  it  too  costly 
as  a  re^fsr  disdpUnaiy^  tool  but  . also  destroy  its 
effeetiviness.ai.p^  ef  tha  teaehing  pfociSS,"*the 
court  said,  ly  requirini  a  faet-flnding  hearing, 
howeve^,  the  court  ^UevedHt  could  reduce  the 
chanee  of  error  In  suspension  ^ses.  ^ 
"Longef/  iuspehsif!ni;\Qr  expul^^    for  fh^  re- 
'  mainder  of  the  schQQrte,|p,  or  penmnenllyr'  the 
■court  concluded,  "may  requiii  more  formal  proce- 


SMpansions  and  Expulsions,  a  publlcatloiY  pf  Gie  National  SGhool  Public 
Ralatipns  Association;  1976.  ^  ?  = 
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durss.  Nof  do  we  put  M§  the  po^bility  that  in 
umsual  simaiions  [emph^s  addidl,  aJEhough  in- 
volvmi  ©illy  i  ihon  suftfnstoni  sgmethini  mefe 
than  rudlmentaiy  pfQeedurei  will  be  rtquired." 

Petir  Rw,  thrsnornr/  who  sue^^fuUy  i^ 
gued  Oois  V.  Lopfz  on  Nhtlf  of  the  iwdenu, 
pmpQinted  in  an  issue  of  InequMy  in  Education 
thff e  "camirnon  eriferia"  t©  be  donsidered  by 
school  oCncltli  as  a  re^lf  of  the  ruling: 

L'^^Tlie  pfison  makwg  the  deddon  must  be 
rtia^ily  free  frosi  bi^ 

2.  No  loniff  mty  t  teiehef  or  other  adult's  ' 
words  be  pyen  aa  i^  of 
tmthftiln^  Rooi  says  that  if  the  teaeher  or 

^  id^t*s  vemdn  of  the  story  difto  so  mueh 
from  the  smdint's  that  the  outeome  depends 
on  it,  the  styfpenson  be^mes  an  **unu^ai" 
shoit:'tenn  one*  . 

*   ''       '     .  ^  _  - 

3.  ITie  student  must  be  found  luDty  of^a 
^edfled  offend  based  on  e^dence* 


TTieis  are  two  eonditions  in  whieh  the  infonnal 
pi^eedui^s  of  t  dmple  .si^rision  should  pve  way 
to  the  Mfe  fonnaj  pno^um  of  the  'ninuwil" 
short-tenn  luipendon,  Rpo*  ays  **if  It  apptan  to  a  = 
fiaioBable  pewn  thaf^e-Jajts  Of  i  pven  gise 
cmnot  be  rwlved  by  the  tafonSil  pro<^dur^  of  i 
dinple  ^i^ndon  of  jf  hiirin  Is  .  Iftely  to-be-, 
unusially  severe,  the  more  formai  pro^dures 
^outd  ipply.'*  iueh  situatior\i  could  ingluder  not 
RfaHuidnSt/not  being  able  to  go  ti  eoUege,  not 
being  ampted  for  a  job,  aecuMtions  relating  to  t^^ 
use  of  dnip  or  other  stoulints  or  atfcusWaiy 
reliting'to lexual  proinis^i^i. 


Tlie  Tim  po&nd-bfeydni  derision,  toj,  in- 
volved r  nartiiern  sdjool  system;  its  aomptiiion 
Wood,  resulted  fr©ra  the  acfion^'of  the  Mena, 
AtJCm  school  boird;  Itoe  l^ye»^ld  ^Is  we^ 
eh^ed  with  *'spiklng^*  punch  serv^  at  an  ex^ 
curricula  event.  Hie  priheipal  si^nded  the  ^ 
fmm  schodr  when  they  :  told  toi  whit  Uiey  had 
done.  Based  on  the  0rfa'  ^nf^on,  Ae  board  of 
education  then  esipeUedf  . the  ^s  fbr  the  remamdef 
of  the  term/approxtaitely  tfuee  mehtii^ 

Two  of  the  pfjs  ffled  suit  deminding  remote- 
ment  in  school  and  money  dimsges  from  the  . 
administratoTi  wd  school  bo^  membeA  The 


court  of  appeals  and  the  di^trigt  eourt  dliagrecd 
about  whether  school  bpard  members  were  Im- 
mune from  Uability  for  daria^es.  Traditienilly, 
school  boart  membera  hsd  meh  immunity,  Vxt 
U.S.  Supreme  Court*  in  its  5-4  dedsion,  held  that 
^hool  board  member  do  not  now  hive  abiolute  , 

"  immunity.    ■        _  ,  j  j  i.  i 

The  m^oiity  derision  eonduded:    A  icHqqI 
board  member  is  not  ynmune  from  liability  for 
damages  if  he  knew  or  reisonably  should  hive 
taoMhi  that  the  action  he  took  within  his  sphere  of 
offld^  fesponsibility  would  violate  the  eonstitu*^ 
tional  righU  of  the  iwdent  affected,  or  if  he  took 
the  action  with  the  maUcious  intention  to  «^use  a 
deprivation  of  constitutional  righw  or  other  Injuiy 
to  the  sttidenL"  The  court  added  that  a  Gompensa- 
tory  award  would  bjp  ippfopfiaie  only  if  the  s|hoQl 
^ard  member  acted  with  fueh  an  teipermiyble 
motivation  or  with  wch  dim^d  of  the  student's 
dearly  eittbUiHed  eonstltutionri  rights  that  the 
Mtion  ^not  reasonably  be  characterised  as  being 
ingoodfutii. 
In  the  itegory  of  offenses  involving  "cle^y 
-^blto^  c^nstlwtionai  right-or-^'settledrundis*^^^^ 
puied  law.**  ttie  .^art  member's  liabtUty  is  vir* 
tuiUy  tbsolute  and  is  not  ditermined  by  m  inqui^ 
into  h^  meth^^HonrTliis  U  the  int^ 
offered  by  arRos  Smitii*  an  attomey  Tor  the 
ArtoiMi  School  Bouds  AssL  Smith  wis  tavQlve* 
in  the  litiption  for  the  H^oocf  ease,  ln,..^ses 
mvoiving  some  allfged  constitutional  right^but  not 
'-i-i*deaLuniUputtbl^  one,"  the  board  member's 
^biUft^  'dependl,on,  m©tivition.^»^^       ^e  stu* 
dent  c^  damoitoateT^a^maUdoui  inte^^  to  do 
hann  in  ^di  cases,  he  ^not  reesver^dOT^gs," 
Smith  holds,  • -r'—--^^ 

HASSF  i^rari  that  school  board  member  are 
not  to  ;be  held  responsible  for  eyeiv  -innoceiit 
nustake^  Moreoveri  the  assodation  notes,  "the  ^ 
Uabili^  for  darha^s  iMiined  to  board. meinbeti  by 
Wood  \m  already  t^en  held  to  ipply  to  prindpali 
ind  teiehefs,  who  «  never  accorded  immunity  as 
pubUc  bfflriali  To  the  extent  therefo^-toit  the  , 
Wood  cw  mak^  school  boards  more  <^utlous  m . 
Ae'  adoption  of  regulation  wWeh  pnndpals  must 
ac^ihister,  it  may  help  Iceb  pnndpal^ 
.'"'ecmrt*''^-  -'^^^     \  '.^  ^ 

M,  Ch^er  Nolle,  jm  authority  en  sdiool  liw, 
offered  advice  to  idibbi  board  m^mben  oh  how  to 
'  bomply  with  the  ^ling  in :  an  toe  QVAmiricm 
.ScfiQOl  Bwd  jQumaL  A  key  tip  from  that  arttde: 
"One  of  yie  most  persistent  dimands  msde  by  .the 
^oury  of  quasl^udid^  bodies  fwWeh  sdipol'^i 
bdirda 'are]  is  that  they  ihould  nor^  mto  a 
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hearini  having  alftady  mada  up  their  .minds  u  to 


ThfBTiQfmfidB  of  a  i/ep  forward 

Views  dUYif  on  tiie  affeet  (7o^j  and  ^ood  wiU 
have  an  the  nition'i  schools.  Aesordini  to  one,  tht 
deddsns  autiinini  minimuin  dui  pto^u  rnnount 
to  "intefference"  by  the  fidifd  mum  in  the 
iffaifS  of  schOQls*  Another  it  Ait  **for  too  many 
ytm  thery'  vm  a  'kKooI  do  no  wrong' 
attitude*'*  Wood  was  denounsfd  by  some  effidils 
bti^uje  it  nUght  ^us€  cppible  dti^ins  to  rifuje 
duty  as  botrd  membtif . 

"Hie  lupftnia  Court's  own  vitw  on  Qoss  U  thkt  it 
requifts  no  more  than  a  fiir^mmdid  idminiimtoF 
would  do  anyhow.  Miny  ^duMofs  apie  that  thi 
m^oriiy  of  s^ooU  have  alwiys  afforded  studenti 
tlidr  due  pro^si  n^ts,  and  thai  Goss  will  not 
ntces^taifi  fubnandd  change 

Administ^toii  wb^  ^iif  hands  m  tied  by 
the  new  mtop  art  taidng  the  M^ni  itti  saVi 
Bin  Riult^  legiy  eoun^i  for  the  liJem  (Ore.) 
Pubils  Schools.  Administfiton  luve  to :  uie  Aetf 
own  Judpiiht  to  deiiimue  what  is  in  the  Mt^ 
interMls  of  the  ichQoi  at  a  ^in  ttoe  and  in  a 
^en  stuadon«  he  ays*  "^DonH  be  afnid  la  make  a 
^stikp,  lb  lohf  ai  !^ou  ift  usng  your  ^st 
Judiment  and  it  U  not  arbitiiiy  or  oaprid^^ 

Rauhu  IQ^S^  thU  Mdents  hivf  the  right  to 
eXDfe^  theff  yiews  when  they  are  /acsu^  of^^ 
w^ngd^ingf'  but  that  they  sometime  rtiliUkeniy 
'  extend  and  abuse  tbe^  h&w^found  rights.  'They  do 
^  not  undemand  what  ihe^  oon^iutionil  rightt  are 
'  and  thiy  beUm  ^ey  havt  a  mxi&  blanohi  right  to 
do  what  Aey  w^t*"  he  potots  oul  **TWs  is  whe^ 
.  school  administratofi  have  to  tik  fbni  '^dn^l  of 
the  sfHUdon*  T^ey  h^  to  ihow  swdenU  ^it 
they  must  be  r^ponsible  If.Uiey^wsit  to  my  in  ^ 
.lehooL".  ■  -  J  ■      r  ■;■  ■ 

^  Will  Ybur  Du@  oaeis  Proaddur^ .  ^  ^ 
Keep  You  Out  of  Court?  v  ■ 

**Fut  yourself  ^baol£  a  few  years  ind  k^t©  the 
statui  of  thi  riudenti"  ^vi^  John  t  Purtlfi  * 
ittoitiiy  for  the' Maski  County  Specif  Sohodl 
Distriot  bi  LJRle  Ebek,  "Fair  and  impirtial 
rules  fequire  you  to  do  the  right  thtog,"  he  stat^ 
He  sugpsts  that 'the  more  severe  the  penaJty 
hand^  a  student,  the  more,  elaborate  ^e  due 
proee^  pro^dure  should  be*  ^  ■ 


NAfiSP  reeommendj  that  sehool  prindpals  fol- 
low the  due  pfoee^  proeidures  Qutlinid^in  Coss^ 
"  for  short-term  suipenstoni  (10  days  or  leli). 
-—Iwi-ion^tirm^impinsioh'  or  ixpuision,  MASSP 


advisee  that  sehool  districts  use  the  foilowinf  con- 
sideritions:  ^  . 

!.  In  the  ibsenee  of  cltar  statuto^  or  admmii- 
frativa  requirimenU«  the  icudent  ihouid  be 
provided:  written  notice  of  the  rules  violated, 
the  intintion  to  lu^end  or  txpil.  and  the 
piaee,  time''and  dreumstances  of  a  hearing 
with  suffldent  time  provided  to  prepw  a 
definie. 

2.  A  full  md  fair  hearing  before  an  impaniil 

'  person  (not  the  pifion  who  coUeeted  the ' 
avidenei)* 

3.  The  right  to  legal  ^unsel  or  some  otter  adult 
repfefentatiQm 

4.  Opportunity  to  pr^nt  witn^ses  or  evidenoe~ 
in  ^e  lesused  pupU's  beh^f,  and  to  ero^ 
examine  opposuig  witn^ses* .  , 

5.  Some  jiid,  of  ^tten  reeord  (not  neo^eily 
..  verbatim}  demonsmting  Uiat-  the  dediion 

wu  bmd  on  the  evidenoe^  I 

'  S^iml  other  Authorities  lu^^  also  that  itu^ 
dents  ihouid  be  m^e  aware  of  the^  rights  and  the 
p^o^duf^  tw»  be  followed  In  appi^il^g  tlia  d^dsiou. 
to  a' higher  au^ority.  ^  } 

to  avoid  UabiUtyt  HAiSP  ad^ses  adminiitratori 
pnd  sehool  boards  to  ^ 

L  Make  and  enforee  my  rule  wUeh  appeiri^o 
abridge  ■  dvil  rights  only  ^ter  eareful  eonsid- 
ifition.  "If  at  ill  posdble,  git  the  adviee  of 
■■     counsel/*  '  .     ■  '  '  - 

2.  =If  a  rule  or  its  anfor^ment  appe^  ;to 
'  '  abrid^'a  student's  dvil  ri^ts,  be  eenain  it 

'  neMmryt  reasonably  fiiMsd^^ 
■     ptapws  and  admu?istered  wiUibut  dlscrim^ 
nation.  '     S  •■  # 

.  '3,  Set  up  fundmentaUy  fair  disciplinary  proee- 
dures  whieh  meet  su^sted  standards  for 
suspenson  and  expulsion.  ^ 

4^  Mdce  a  reasonable  attempt  to  kiep  up  with 
:  court  de^pni  govetTung  student  'eonduct  In 
your  jurisdiction.  V 


Module. 


-  Establishing  Effactive  Discipline  Praeticae  .  MatefidlS 


Background  i^W'  2.2.4, 


A?  LEGAL  iffiMORANDUMi 
STUDINT  DISCIPLINE* 
SUSPENSION  and- JWULSION 


■  m  j^uaty,  and  again' In  February  1375,  'the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  spelled  out  what  it  . 
means  by  due  process  of  law  as  it  applies  to  suapension  and  expulsion  of  public  .... 
school  s^udenti.    Of  course,  most  school  systems  had  been  providing  some  aspects 
^f  duo  process  to  their  atudents  for  many  years,  but  the  Court's  pew  holdings  pre-  ^ 
'  sent  the  first  actual  requirements  set  down  by  the, nation's  highaBt  court  for       ,    „.  ^ 
handling  student  discipline  cases.     If  principals  are  to  avoid  the  very  real  spectre 
of  monetary  damages  where  their .actions  deprive  %hm  student  of  civil  rights,  it  is 
important  f oi  them  to  be  familiar  with  <the  requirements  and  to  establ^.sh  procedures 
that  meet  them,  "  • 


1 


Suspansioni    Goss  v.  Lopea- 


What  -is  the  maximmn'  amount  of  time  that  a  principal  may  suspend  a  pu^l  from  school 
:  without  a  hearing?    Most  of.  the  States  have  dealt  with  this  problem^  statutes 
allowing  "school  officials"  to  suspend  pupils  for  up  to  fiv»  or  10  days^withpwt 
sichgSLantees.    The  State  of  Ohio  had  such  a  statute  in  1971  when  student  protests 
in  Coltmfius  resulted* in  numerous . suspensions  wltihqut  benefit  of  a  hearing.    During  • 
Black  History  Meek,  high  school  students 'clashed  yith  admihiitrators  over  which 
commmity  leaders  should  be  allowed  -to' speak  -at' school  assemblies  i,  ..Polapizati^^ 
quLaklY  deteriorated  into  disturbance,?and:disturbamqe  into-mas^- su^^  ^ 
of  the  students^brought  .suit  in  Federal  .court,  ; iThe  Supreme  Court,  by  a  "P^it  5-4  \ 
vote,  indicated  t^  the  .civil  rights  of /the  (students  .had  been  yiolated^by  school 
offibials,^even  though'  thay  were  acting  within' the  10-day, limit  set  by  ;the  Ohio  , 
fmu^  rr„^.^:  .m^  other  thincft .  .declared  the  Ohio  statute  unconstitutional. 


"statute    ,  (The  CoiJrt,.ramorif  other  thiri^>  ,c 

Mrv.' Justice  White  wrote  the  ma  j ^Ityr  opinioh^  ^ln  which  Jijstl^es  Douglas ,  ' Brenpari, 
'Stewart,  and  MM^shall.  joined.    In  order  for  the  plaintiffs,  to  win,  _^they^  ha^  to  stow- 
,.ttiat  the  opportunity  to  attend  school  was  eithe^  a, "liberty"  or  .a       f     X.-  - 
■ inter «st irdtiec ted  by  the  L4th- amendment  tg 'the  Constitution, •  and  that  the  State, 

through /its  statute  and  aetion  ,  of  public  officials>  had  deprived -them  of^suc^^a^ 

interest  without  due  process  of  law. 


X 


*  Reprinted  from  NASSP,  A  Legal  Memorandum,  June  197 S  . 
■  Idpinion  NO.  73-898,  decided ^January  22,  1975,  SS.S.C.  729, 


While  being  eareful  not  to  contradict  its  hol'ding  in  the  Rodriguez^  case 
that  education  was  not  a  specific  right  under ^the  u*S, Constitution,  the 
Coi:^rmaintained  that  it  could  be  a  property  interest  protected  By  the 
Conatitution * .  Wrote  Justice  White  in  part : 

Thm  14th  Mendment' forbids  the  state  to  deprive  any  person  of 
life#  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law*  Pro- 
tected interests  in  property  are  normally  "not  created  by  the 
'    Constitution*    Rather ,  they  are  created  and  t^^ir^Jimensions 
are  defined"  ,  by  an  independen^t  .source  stfBh-  as^tate  statutes 


or*,rules  entitling  the  citizen  to  certain  benefit 
BQard  qf  Regents- Vv  -R^^  564,  577',  1972) 


(Citing 


The  Court  went  oni  - 

'     Although  Ohio  may  not  be  constitutionally  dbligatid  to  establish 
'/    ■     and  mkintain  i  pt^lic  school  system >  it  has  nevertheless  done  so 
and  has  required  its  children  to  attend, 

Citikg  the  felnker3  -case  admenltlon ' tfiat  young  peopla  do  not  "shed  their  consti- 
■tutional  rights  at  the  sbhoolhouse  gate,"  Justice  White  wrottf. that  Ohio  must 
recognize  a  student's  legitiniate  entitlement  to  a  public  education  as  a  "property- 
itttereat"  which  falls  within  the  protec^^^  Process  Clause.    This  - 

"interest  "may  not  be  ; taken  away  for  misconduct  without  adherence  to  the  minimum  " 
procedure*  reguired  by  that  Clau^^^  "  ,       "    .  ^ 

Eiberty,'  toor  is  pretexted ^  the  Due  Process  Clatlse.    « where  a' person •  s  ^ood  ' 
name;  reputation)  honor.,  or  integrity  is  at'  stake  because  of  ^ what  ..the  government 
is  doing' to  hii, "  he  has  recourse  to  the  l4th  JUnehdment ' s ■protections .  ,  If  charges 
of  misdonduct  are  sustained  and  recorded,'  thoie  ch^ges  could  seriously  damage 
the  student's  standing  with  his  fellow  pupils' and  teachers  as  well  as  interfere 
with  iater'  opportunities., for  'higher  education  and  emplpyment,  ,  The  state  has  set-  . 

■"'itself  up  'to  defeermintf-uniUteraily  and/ without  process  whether,  that  misconduct 
has  occurred.  ■^Sueh  state  action  collides  inmiediately  . with  the  requirements. of  ,^ 

^-Uie-€ottSlrfrtuttbrii  .      ■  '  ,.    ,.,v  -'         ':\  ■■  .„  _        '  / 


Minimtm  Pro&edures 


4' 


k4^#ing  decided  that- a  Student  who  is. suspended  for  up  to  10  days  without  a  hearing 
is  entitled -to  due  procerfs  6f  iaw,  the  majority,  then  turned  its  attention  to  what 
is  meant/by  "minim\Bn'  procedures."  ..  Justice  white  on  this  point  wrote i      '  ^ 

'^Rodrlg^eg^      San,  Antonio  lnde^ndent.^chool  Di>i^^ct>  406  U.S.  1  (1973)  .    .  ■ 
•  .  %iriker  V.  Pes  Moines . Independent  Sdiool  Distriet ,  393  U.S.  SOS  (1969) 


3.1  0 


If  the  iuspenaion  ia  for  10  days,   (this)  is  a  serious  event  in 
\       the  iife  of vthe  auapended  child.    Neither  the  property  inteMst 
in  aduiational  benefit s.temporjiri ly  denied  nor  the  liberty  in- 
terest in  reputation^  whish  is  also  impligated,  is  so  insubstan-    .       .  ^ 
'  tial  that  guspmsions  may  aonstitutionally^be  imposed  by  any 

•  prooedi^e  the  sghaoi^ehoosea#       matt  ^ 

"The  very  nature  of  due  prooeis  negates  any  aonoept  of  inflexible  procedu^  _ 
\miverially  appUoable  t©_everyJiTOginable-s  whioh  is 

tantSibiint^  to^  caie  must  be  decided  on  its  owi  set  ^  of  oircOT^ 

stances.    While  the  Court  ordiharily/ does  not  spell  out  a  staftdardiied 
procedure^  "it  is  surprisingly  specific  in  this  cases 

At  the  very  miftimtam,  ^therefore  facing  suspension  and 

the  conseqpaent  interferenaes  w  % 
must  be  given  soma  kind  of  notice  and  affarded  gome  kind  of  ^  ^  , 

hearing*  (^jphasiSj-t^^ 

given  oral  or  written  notice  of  the  charges  against'^  him #  and^  ^ 
if  he  denirt'^them,  an  ea^lanati  evidence  the- authorities 

?    '  have  and  an  oppori^unity  to  presenb^his  side  of- the  story.    There  , 

need  be  no  delay  between rthe  time 

of  the  hearing.    In  most  cases,  the^disciplinarian  may  informally 
'      discuss' the  alleged ^isopnduct  Wi^ 

ha#  occurred.    We  holdV.^that  the  student^first  be  told. what  he    ^  ^ 
-  is  'accused  of  doing  and  what,  the  b^ 

The  majority  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  there  rtay  be. situation  in  which  prio^^ 
notice  and  hearLng  cannot  be  manda^tedr  .  Those  students  whose  presence  pbsep  a  . 
oontinuing  ^  danger' to  persons  or  property  or  an. ongoing  threat -of  ^i^^upting  the 
a^demic  process  m^  be  inrafediately  xOTOVed  from  school.  ,  But  in  those  eases,  ^ 
the  necessary  notice  and  "rudimentary  hearing"  should  fqllow  J'as  soon  as  ,  . 

practicable,  y  And  the  more  serious  the  Charge ^  th©  more  careful  «vust  the  _ 
principal  be  in  aeMng  that  fundamental  fairness  is  present  at  every^stpp  of 
the  procedure,  >  .  =^  -  V  .  ^  '  '      ^         "  ; 

The  majority  stopped  short  of  insisting  that  the  sl^dint  must  be^given,'  as  a  ma:tter. 
o(  due  proeesr,  the  opportunity  to  secure  counsel,  to  confront  and  'cros|-eKairtine 
witnesses,. or  to  call  his  own  witjiesses  to  verify  hfs  version  of  the  ii^^dant, 

^  ^o  impose  in  each  case  even-  truncated  trial-type  procedures  triight 
will  overwhelm  administrative'-^^^  '   .  ^ 

diverting  resources,  «ost  more  than  it  would-,  save  in  educational   ^        .  ' 
'      effectiveness.    Moreover ,V^fwther' ^  ^  - 

'  oeas  and  escalating  its  formality  and  adversary  nature  may  not  only  \^ 
.   m^e'it  too  co^ly  %m  a  regular  disciplinary  tool,  but  alsq  destroy  , 
,  ^       dtk  effectivenesa  as,  jart  of  the  teaching^ process.  / 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  notW  that  rewiring  the  principca  to  permit 
the  .student  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story    "will  provide  a  mefiningful  .hedge 
against  arroneoue  action,    At  vleirtf  the  disciplinarian  will  li^tf  alerted  to  ■ 
th^  exist^ca  of  disputes  about  fftcts  and  arguments  about  oa^&e  and  effect^"  - 
' tiius  reducing  the  ohanoa  of  error,  *  i 

The  Court  emphasised  that  its  opinion  here  applied  only  to  the^  short  suspension, 
notleKoeading  10  days.     "Longer  suspensions  or  expulsions  if  or  the  remainder  of 
tha  sohool  term/ or  parraanentiy i  ^ 
the  Court  added,  "thire  may  avert  be  situations^  involving  only ^  a  ' 
whare  the  student  is  antitXed  to  more  than  the  rudimentary  procedures  outlined 
in  this  ease,"  \  '  -        ,  , 


Wood  V.  strigkland 


Approximately  30  days  after  the  faoss  deolsion,  %hB  Supreme! Court  ruled  on  an 
expulsion  aase.    Because  of ^the.  way  in  whi^h  ^he  issues  were  presented  to  the^?  . 
Court,  howevar,  thk  quastion  of  what \ procedures  ware  due  tha^ pupils,  involved  was 
hot  diseusse^*    The  dew-sion  therefore  throws  little  Ught  on  what  the  pouyt  . 
believes  due  process  demands  in  a  case  o£  es^lsioh  qraongY^srm  suspeniion^ 
Three  f^ale  studwts,  all  sophomoresUs  ywrs  of  age>ijatolti^ed  mixing:  thre^  \   ^  / 
bottlas^of  3.2  bear  into  a  soda  pop  limch/  bringing  it^  to  ,a  ^chool  fuhc^^^ 
and  se^i|ig  the  mixtur ay  apparently  without  noticeabla.;ef feet,,  to  parents  and  - 
teachers*    By  aalculation^  the  punch  contained  no;  more  than  0*91  percent  alcohol, ^ 
which  plaintiff s  claimed  was  inSUffioiWnt  to  constitute  a  viplation  of  this  board 
rule  against  serving  an  "intoxicatin^^^^  at  school  fm^€ions.    The  boar d^ 

did  not  try  to  'prove  that  it  was  indeed^ "intoxicating^"  conta^ding  instead^  that  . 
i€  had  inaant  to  place  itm  orohibitioh  ^  alcoholig  bavarages  all  along,  and  that  ^  ^ 
everyone  including  ^e  plaintiffs  knew  It*        ;   '  ;  -  ;       ^  ^  ^' 

When  rumors  spread  that . the  punch  had  b^en  spiked  by  the  plaintiffs,  they^wera 
called  in  for' discussion  and  aonfessad  ^^t  they  had  dona.    The  board  subsaquently 
held  a  meeting  to  which  naither^the  studantt  nor.  their  parents  wera  invited,  and 
despite  a  plea  for  clemency  by  the  principal,  the, board  deaf ded  to  suspend  the  " 
of fenders  for  the  rfmaindar  of  the  year,  'a  p|riod  of  three-months.  ,  At  a  second 
mieting  two  weeks  Oater,  at^lch  the  students  ware  reprageritedr.the  board  refused 
^to  relent  becairie  their  rule  preseWbed^' a  the  offense,     ^  . 

The  original  sentence,  was  imposed,  wharaugon^  the  students  bright  an  action  to      -  - 
block  the  board's' decision.    Latat,  tha  petition,  was  tended  to  include  financial 
damagai  against  the  bdard  members  as  individuals  under  the  Ci^l  Rights  Act  of  ^ 
1871  (42  U.S.C,  Sec.  1983)  .  :  ; 


^^inion  NO.  73^1285 ;  decided  P^ruasy' 2S,  1975,  9S  S,C.  992 


■  ^The  .Distrii^t  Court,  originally  favored  the  sohool  bo^rd  on  the  grounds  .that  the  . 

"  board  membess  .were' iiranune  fronl  damages ,4  but  the  Court  of  A^eals,  revarsed,  and  . 
•1  .also  held  that  the  board '  1  failure' to  prase^^^^  the  punch  was 

7. i:iB  fact  ^.intoxicating"  was  a  violation  of  the  plaintiff's  cbnstitutiohal  rights. 

'  ■    The  case  presentea  two  issues  to  the  Sup rome,  court s     (1)  „Are  school  officials 

■  immune  ^from  liability  foi  damages  under  Sec:2-  1983^  without  proof  of  malice  on 
.     their  part?    (2)  Do  federaf  courts  have • the  right  to,  re-examine^eyidentiary  . 

y.'  qestions  arising  :in  school; disciplinary  questions,  or  the  proper .construction  of 
V  vschool  regulations?'  ■     ,  .  .  ■.  ^  a  ■ .       ■   '       •  ■  ■'  ' 


Liability  of ■ School  Officials 


u 


f^'  The  .Act  irtv^estioh  was  originally  enacted  by  Cohgress  to  prevent,  racial'  discri- 
miiiatyn  after  the  Civil  War.    ,lt  pxdvldes "  that  any  person  ^hb.  while  acting  in  an  • 

inofficial  capacity,  deprives  another  of  his  civil. rights  may  be' held  liable  in  damages 
f&r  such  deprivation,  .or  that  the  courts  .will  recognize  any  Mother  appropriate  . 
relief,  ;  ■   ■        '  '  -  . ,  ■      ■''      .  .■ 

''>  'ln  the  past' few  yeari,  the  Act  has  been'  widily  invoked: not  only  by  pupils  but  "  ' 

r  aise  by  teachers  iseiking  injunctive  relief  against  school  boards,  .'as  in  cases  for  ' 
'  ■  reinstatanent  after  suipenslon.    There  has  been  cdnsiderable  disagreement,  however,  ■  ■■■ 

v^hether  publid' officials  can  be' held  personaily  liable  for  "damages  unless  it  is 

;ptoveAHth4t^helr  action' , 

^  a  bare  5-4  majority, ' the  Supreme  Court  decided  that" a  snowing  of  malice  was      .  :  ■ 
'pit  always  required./  a  student's  constitutional  rights  are 

"will  not  always' seiire  as  a  defense  in  such  cases,  said  the  majority  6pinion,  ' 
igain  *«itten  by' Mr.  Justice  White.    Seihool  officiaisrare  entitled  to  a  "qualified 
privilege  against  damages  for  wrongful  acts  while  acting  in  good  faith.  However, 
'i^schobl  board  members  will  not  be  considered  absolutely  inmune  to  such  payment  if 
they  kneWi  or  reasonably  should. have  known,  that  the  .actions  they  took  would 
vilate  tlw  do&stitutional  rights  of  a  student,  just  as  if  they  took  the  action 

■  with  the  .Aalicious  intention  to  cause  a  deprivation  of  .some  right  to  which  the 
student  was . entitled.  ;     .    •     .  ,  '  »        ■ '  ... 

'  ihi  school  board  imember  who  has ! "voluntarily''  undertaken  the  task  of  supervising 
the  operation  of  the  school  must  be  held  to  a  "standard  of  conduct  based  not  only, 
on  pewiissible  intentions,  but  also  oh  knowledge 'i. of  the  basic,  unqystioned  con- 
.  ■  stitutional  rights  of  his  oharg*a." 


313 


court  tried,  however,  to  make  ol««  that  a. mare  matake  .n  ^f^^^"? 

.hould  not  maka  the  board  member  liable.    They  are  not. . .  "chargad  .with 
^  %4«riL  futu^  couTB.  of  constitutional  law.    .ft  comp.nsatory  damagaa  award 

school  board  mlmber  has  -^^^-^^  -.^f  ^ 

:isiible  motivation  or  Lth  such  disregard  of  the  '^^^^^^^ 
constitutional  rights  that" his  action  cannot  reasonably  be  characterized 
.  being  in  good  faith."  , 

Scope  of  Judicial  Raviaw 

■     "ScoDe  of  judicial  review"  may  seam  like  a  tachnical  legal  matter,  and  perhaps  for 
thifreason^was  largely  ignored  in  reports  .by  tha  ganar^ 
.^Imolv  out    it  just  means  tha  degrae  to  which  courts  ara  supposad  to  second-guass 
aSiLStiJa  iecisions.    And,  in  this  casa,  it  may  have  bean  as  ^-^^^.^ 
^^n^ioals  and  other  educators  as  tha  dacision  on  money  damages.    On  the  specitic 
ootnt  invalid    tha  S^^aSa  Court  ruled  unamimously  that  tha -Court  of  Appeals  was 

the  entire  court  on  this  point,  Justice  Mhita  w 

-  ■  ■  It  is  not  the  role  of  tha  fedaral  courts  t»  set  aside  decisions 

of  school  adfflinistrattors  which  the  coi^t  may  view  as  lacking 

basis  in  wigd«n  or  compassion.  Public  high  school  students  do 
-have  substantive  and  procedural  rights  while  at  school.  Bu^ 
'    Section  1893  does  not  ext.nd  tha  right  to  raUtigate  m  federal 
court  avidentiary  questions  arising  in  school  disciplinary,  pro- 
'  y       ceadings  or  the  propar  construction  of  school  "^^l^^ions  The 

■  system  of  public  education  that  has  avolved  m  this  Nation  relies 
necSarily  upon  tha  discretion  and  judgmant  of  school  administrators 
^d  schaol^bolrd  members ,  and  Section  1983  was  not  int.nded  to  be  ^ 
f vehicle  for  federal  co«t  correction  of  errors  m  the  f^^^se 
of  that  discretion  which  do,  not,riie  to  tha  level  of  violations  of 
specific  constitutional . guaran|Bas . 


Conclusion 


dissenting  opinipn  m  Gosss  .  , 
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No  one  can  foreiee  the  ulfcimAte  frontiers  of  th6  new  "thicket"-:' 
the  Court*  now  enters.    Toaay's' ruling  appears  to  sweep  within 
the  protected  interest  in  education  a  multitude  of  discretionary 
decisions  in  the  educational  process. 

On  the  other  han'd;  the  major^.ty  placed  numerous  conditions  upon  its  requirements  . 
■  of  minimal  due  process ,  and  took  great  pains  to  make  clear  their  intention  of 
avoiding  flonnal  administrative  procedures  which  would  seriously  hinder  the  school, 
in  the  ptff suit  of  its  educational  purposes . 

In  Wood,  similarly,  it  is  easy  to  share  the  |orebodings  of  Justice  Powell,'  again 
in  diiient,  on  the  Court's  holding  that  BChool  officials  may  be  held  liable  for 
financial  damages  if  they  dfcprive  a  pupil  of  constitutional  rights, ^even  if  it  was 
done  without  malice,  but  only  with  some  degree  of  recklessness.    As. Powell  says 
'  in  the  3^st  paragraph  of  his  opinion: 

'  in  view  of  today's  decision  significantly  enhancing  the  possi- 
•    .         bility  of  personal  liability,  one  must  wonder  whether  qualified 
persons  will  continue  in  the  desired  numbers  to  volunteer  f^r 
service  in  public  education. 
.■       '  ■  • 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  holding  is  also  conditional.  Board 
members  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  every  innocent  mistake.  Moreover, 
^the  liability s'for  damages  assigned  to  board  mCTOsers  by  Wood  has  already  been 
held  to  apply  to  principals  and  teachers,  who  are  never  accorded  iiranunity^^s 
public  officials.    To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  the  Wood  case  makes  school 
boards  more  cautious  in  the  adoption  of  regulations  which  principals  must 
adminisfeer— it  may  help  keep  principals^  out  of  court" 


■  Recomnenda  t  ions 

1.      Expulsion  or  Logg-Term  Suspensions^ 

The  state  law  or  board  regulations  are  usually  quite  specific  in  what  is 
required  by  way  of  due  process;    indeed, in  all  of  the  states,  only  the 
board  itself  can  expel  a  pupil.    In  absence  of  clear  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative requirements  ,  it  is  best  to  accord  at  least  the  following! 
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a)  witten  notice  of  the  rules  violated,  the  intention  to  expgl,  and 
the  place,  time,  and  oircuinstances  of  the  hearing  with  sufficient 
time  provided  to  prepare  a  defense i 

b)  full  and  fair  hearing  before  an  in©artial  adjudicator  (m^  the  person 
who  collected  the  evidence i 

c)  right  to  legal  comsel  or  some  other  adult  representationi 

d)  '  opportunity  to  present  witnesses  or  evidence  in  the  accused  pupil's 

behalf,  and  to  jcross-^examine  opposing  witnesses; 

d)  some  kind  of  written  record  (not  necessarily  verbatim)  demonstrating 
"  ^     that  the  decision  was  based  on  the  evidence*  v^- 

Short-term  Suspensions  — 

If  nothing  more  is  prescribed  by  statute  or  regulation,  the  Goss  decision 
requires  before  actual  suspension! 

a)  oral  or  witten  notification  of  the  nature  of  the  violation  and  ■ 
the  intended  punishment; 

b)  "discuasion"  with  the  disciplinarian  providing  the^  pupil  with  an 
opportunity  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story? 

c)  if  the  student  denies  the  violation,  an  explanation  of  the  evidence 

of  the  violation^^upon  which  the  disciplinarian  is  relying .  \  (The  inter- 
view may  follow  By  minutes  the  act  which  caused  the  reactiortxon  the 
part  of  the  school  official,).  \ 

Financial  Liability 

TO  avoid  finaneial  liability  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  o£  1871  (usually  re- 
ferred to  as  section  1983  of  Title  42  of  the  U.S.  Code) i 

"  \- 

a)  ■   make  and  enforce  any  rule  wliich  appears  to  abridge  civil  rights  only  \ 

after  careful  consideration.    If  at  all  possible,  get  the  advice  of 
counsel; 

b)  if  a  rule  or  its  enforcement  appears  to  abridge  a  pupil's  civil  rights,, 
be  certain  that  it  is  necessary,  reasonably  related  to  the  school's 

,    purposes,  and  ajtoinistered  without  discrimination. 


e)      set  up  fundaaientally  fair  disaiplinary  proeedures  which  meat 
the  itandards  tow  suspension  and  expulsion  dasGribad  abovmi 

d)      make  a  reaionable  attampt  to  keep  up^  with  eourt  decisions  governing 
^^student  csnduet  in  your  jurisdiction. 


This  ieqal  Memorandum  is  based  in  large  part  upon  an  article  by  Chaster 
Nolte^l  Chairm^/  Education  Administration,  University  of  Denver,  apd  President 
of  the\  National  Organisation  on  Legal  Problems  of  Iducation  (NOLPE) , 


\  Insurance:    Another  Sourca  of  Protection 

While  •v'eryone  wanti  to  avoid  even  the  threat  of  financial  liability  resulting 
from  legal  challenge,"  no  edueational  aaninistrator  can  be  guaranteed  that  he 
will  not \be  sued  for  some  action  he  has  taken.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
NASSP  makes  professional  liability  insTirance  automatically  available  to  all  of 
its  raemheta.    It  provides  protection  not  only  for  damages  up  to  $300,000,  but 
also  reimbursement  of ' reasonable  legal  expenses  incurred  in  defense.  In  some 


cases,  ac  I 


ditional  protection  may  be  provided  through  school  district 


or  state 


association  policies  as  well, 
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Student  Rights  and  ResponBibilities 

Co'''fying  Student  Rights 
.  d  Responsibilities 

Raho  F,  Thoaim  . 


Many  states  and  largo  el^  sphool  distrlGts  have  de- 
veloped codes  outlining  student  rights  and  reaponsN 
bllitias  In  an  alUout  effort  to  avoid  legal  ©ntangliments. 
This  article  .iKplains  the  assumptions  and  dtfinltlans 
upon  which  standards  have  bten  established. 


U  ntil  recent  years,  schodli  could  base  thglr  control  of  student  behavior 
at  least  partially  upon  the  premise  of  loco  parmiis.  Recent  court  decl» 
sions*  however,  have  supported  a  more  liberal  and  humanistic  approach 
based  upon  student  constitutional  rights. 

Interpreting  the  Court  Rulings 

A  review  of  State  arid  ftderal  .Court  cases  cbncerned  with  student 
rights  during  the  years  1960-71  indi^tes  that  the  courts  were  usually 
favorable  to  students  in  the  categories  of  suspension  and  expulsion,  and 
school  attendance.  .Students  were  supported  in  cases  relating  to  speakers 
and  assemblies,  and  symbol  of  expression.  In  the  categories  of  d^ss 
and  grooming,  ^nd  marrfed  students,  the  courts  were  divided.  In  the 
areas  of  search  of  school  lockers,  and  fraternal  and  secret  grpni^tions, 
no  case  was  ruled  in  favor  of  stiWents.  During  this  period  there  were  65 
cases,  or  41  percent,  that  were  favorable  to  students,  while  93  cases,  or 
59  percent,  ravored  the  ichoors  point  of  view/  , 

..  States  and  Systems  DtvtlQp  Codes 

This  constant  attention  and  diverience  of  interpretation  has  resulted 
in  various  attempu  to  codify  the  standards  and  policies  that  relate  to 
student  conduct  and  behavior.  In  order  to  collect  evidence  of  such  codifi- 
cation,  an  inquiry  was  made  of  the  50  state  boards  of  education  and  50 
school  districts  selected  by  random  sampling  as  to  their  progress  in  pre- 

Rehp  E  narum  is  an  administrsiive  assisiamM  East  Valtiy  Cmpie^,  Granite 
Sihool  Distfia,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  ^ 
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sary  for  the  child's  proper  education/*  The  Mcmtgomcry  County  (Md.) 
Public  School  Student  Code  ''prohibits  physical  punishment''  in  the 
prcsei^e  of  the  class.      ,  .  ; 

Law,  Enforcement  in  Schools 

increasingly,  schools  are  including  in  their  student  handbooks  the 
legal  limits  of  law  enforcement  in  the  schools.  Often  state  statutes  have, 
as  incidents  have,  arisen,  attimpted  to  define  the  responsibility  ot  the 
police  and  school  ofncials  in  working  with  students.  In  general,  it  is 
agreed  that  prudence  and  common  sense  should  guide  adults  who  are 
working  with  students  ift  this  particular  area.  The  Los  Angeles  Student 
Code  best  sums  up  the  trend  on  this  subject  when  they  state  that  the  role 
of  the  police  is  "to  protect  and  service  the  entire  community." 

There  appears  to  be  a  trend  for  many  schools  to  liberally  interprei  the 
rights  of  students  to  become  active  in  school  affairs.  These  schools  ai*  in- 
viting students  to  attend  faculty  meetinp,  to.become  members  of  curricu- 
lum committees,  and,  in  general,  to  become  involved  ,in  all  phases  ot  the 
schooL  program.  An  example  of  involving'students  is  expressed  in  the 
Illinois  State  Student  Code  which  statesi  "Students  with  due  reprd  to 
•maturity  and  experience  should  be  permitted  to  advise  school  boards  on 
the  development  of  school  policy,"  The  Philadelphia  Student  Code  con- 
firms this  approachl  "Students  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of 
school  policies  and  decisions." 

The  Right  to  Search  Lpckers 

The  last  stronghold  of  In  loco  parentis  doctrine  remains  in  the  search 
and  seizure  phase  of  student  rights.  This  especially  is  obvious  in  the  nght 
of  school  officials  to  search  students'  lockers  and  desks.  Based  upon  the 
courts  mterpretation  that  lockers  are  public  and  not  private  property, 
school  officials  have  reserved  the  right  to  search  property  in  the  school, 
even  though  it  has  been  assigned  to  students.  The  South  Dakota  Student 
Code  alerts  students  that  school  officials  "not  only  have  the  right,  but 
the  duty,  to  inspect  lockers."  The  Delaware  Code  encourages  school  ofn- 
cials to  keep  "a  written  record  of  any  such  action  pocker  search]." 

Students'  right  to  express  themselves  through  publications  and  news- 
papers is  based  on  responsible  journalism.  If  school  publications  ar^  free 
from  libel,  obscenities,  or  personal  attacks,  they  may  be  printed  without 
school  interference.  Students  who  respect  these  standards  are  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  report  the  news  and  editorialiEe  in  the  wme-manner 
as  any  other  newspaper.  The  Ohio  Department  of  Eduration  Code  alens 
students  that  "they  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  content"  of  a 
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publication.  Som§  siates  supi^rt  the  belief,  however,  as  stated  in  tHe 
Idaho  Stdie  Student  Codi?,  that  '^newspapers  printed  by  a  journalism 
class  for  credit  ^houl'^  !      faculty  supemsion."  ^ 

Fretdom  from  €nltf.*\^i  i-Urioiiim  is  Oi^e  of  the  oldgst  of  students'  de- 
fined rights.  Student^  aie  being  allowed  to  refrain  from  patriotic  cere- 
mohies  as  long  as  they  do  not  shdw  disrespect  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  or  do  not  prevent  or  encourage  others  to  refrain  from  such  activity. 

A  student*s  right  to  express  himsetf  through  symbolic  speech  has  been 
defiried  and  supported  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  only 
timltation  that  is  inipo^d.upon  thjs  right  reliea  upon  evidence  that  a  dis- 
order was  (mused  or  that  thei^  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others. 
The  New  York  Codt  sums  these  up  by  stating  that  ^'symbolic  expresiion 
must  not  contain  material  which  is  obscene  or  libelous  or  which  advo- 
cates racial  or  religious  prejiidice." 

Aoeass  to  Studtnt  Reaordi 

TTie  status  of  student  records  is  still  in  the  process  of  interpre{|tion. 
Until  clearer  guidelines  are  provided  by  the  courts,  the  ^hools  ^erve 
the  right  to  place  limitations  relative  to  who  will  have  accesi  to  these 
records.  These  limitations  are  now  ^ing  challenged  by  the  new  Family 
Ri^ti  and  Privacy  Act  that  the  U.S*  Congress  endorsed.  Schools  are,  as^ 
a  result  of  this  legislative  mandate,  now  taking  a  hard  look  at  their  previ- 
ous codes  on  thii  suyect.  0  ' 

In  the  flnai  analysis,  the  success  of  any  written  jtatement  will  dopend 
upon  how  well  the  receiver  undersiands  the  intent.  It  is  here  that  school 
ofncials  must  use  prudence,  patience,  and  common  sense  in  working  with 
students.  Also,  care  should  be  exerted  to  see  that  the  written  policies  are 
reviewed  and  changed  as  the  situations  may  arise;  otherwise,  they  may 
become  obsolete  with  little  relationship  to  their  original  purpose. 
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yclu  rtru  following,  if  nay,  ciiiiigidc  with  the  state  law  prescript 
tiuiis?  - 
,  hI:  k  the  Uibic  rtmtl  in  your  school?  Shuuld  4  teacher  contiuue  to 
read  ifroni  the  Bible  iii  light  of  Scbeinpp}  What  effect  ii  a  scliooU 
bonrd  rule  still  rcqiiiriiig  Bible  rending? 

9.  Docs  your  state  have  n  silent  nicdication  statute?  Has  it  been 
challenged  in  the  courts? 

10.  Docs  your  school  operate  a  "released-tinie*'  plan?  If  so,  are  the 
clas«^V  held  on  school  property?  Have  any  studclits  or  parent 
objected  to  the  released-tirnc  program  in  your  district? 

IL  Conipare  your  relcascd-tinie  plan,  if  anj^,  with  the  program 
'    operated  in  CImnipnign,  and  judge  the  validity  of  your  own  plan 
according  to  the  elenients  foutid  unconstitutional  by  the  Court 
in  the  Champaign  prtigranu 
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CONTROL  OF  STUDENTS'  CONDUCT 

Editorial  Commm 

Students  have  the  responsibility  to  <)bey  the  school  laws  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  che  state  and  local  governing  oflicials;  they 
have  the  duty  to  submlc  to  the  ordcii  of  their  teachers  and  other  school 
authorities.  Failure  to  do  so  Inay  result  in  corponil  punishnicnt^  suspen- 
sion, or  eKpulsion,  Corporal  punlslunenr  usually  falls  within  the  scope 
of  che  teacher's  authority;  suspension  and  expulsion  arc  usually  within 
the  discretionary  powen  of  tlie  school  board.  In  the  power  to  regulate 
studcntsV  conduct,  the  teacher  mnCi^iilloco  pamitis^  that  is,  the 
teacher  is  conditionally  privileged  to  take  disciplinary  Steps  under  cer^ 
tain  circumsranccs  and  for  certain  purposes,  ^ 

Corpm  Jims  Secmdtm  (79  493)  gives  the  following  cxplana=^ 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  tcadier  with  regard  to  disciplinary  control  of 

students;       '    '  , 

Ai  a  geiieral  rule  a  school  tcaehur,  to  a  llniited  extent  at  Um^ 
stancis  in  loco  parmtU  to  pMplU  under  his  charge,  and  inay  exercise 
such  powarH  of  control,  rcstrrtiiit,  and  correction  over  thcni  as  inay 
bo  reasonably,  necessary  to  enaWe  him  properly  to  pyrfbrni  his 
duties  as  leacher  and  accoinplish  the  purposes  of  edueaEion,  and  is  ^ 
subject  to  such  liiultorions  and  Prohibitions  as  niay  lie  dcfinea  by 
legislative  unacmiynt^*  * .         \  ' 

State  statufes  which  deal  with  the  corporal  punishment  of  student 
are  of  several  definite  types,  hi  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Jersey,  coqjciral  punishment  is  prohibited  by  law.  Many  local 
^luiol  district  have  so  ruled  also,  liy  school  board  regulation.  In  the 
absence  of  prohibitoiy  icgiilation,  state  or  local,  a  teacher  may  ad- 
minister corporal  punlshnicnt  because  lie/shc  stands  in  loco  pamnii^ 
There  arc  certain  conunon-law  principles  in  this  regard;  e.g.,  that  the 
punishment  be  not  unreasonable,  nor  excessive  in  view  of  the  age  and 
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sex  of  the  studeiir.  iicir^tixcc^ivc  iii  view  of  tlic  gnivity  of  the  offense, 
nor  adiiiinkcred  iiiiilldmisly.  Tlicsc  uomiiuiii^iiw  principles  arc  citliur 
writWii  into  statutes  or  iriiplicd  in  more  general  «atutoi>^  language. 
Rcucnt  United  Stntes  Suprcnic  G)urt  dcciiions  have  nic|udc^  extensive 
reviewB  of  tliene  conimun-law  piiindpluH  in  upholding  tlie  use  of. 
yorporu!  puni^Iunent  against  challenges  ihaR  it  is  unconstitutionah 

Ahnost  all  states  have  laws  forludding  cruelty  to  children,  and  if 
ccirporal  puniHlunent  adniinistered  by  a  school  tepciicr  be  cxce^^ive  or 
adniinistered  with  a  dangerous  instnnnenr  or  in  an  improper  nianner, 
rhu  teacher  is  liable  to  apprehension  under  ^ucH  laws  which  usually 
provide  a  penalty  of  a  fine  or  inipriH(Huiient.  -  . 

A  third  type  of  (jiw  bearing  <ni  the  teacher's  authority  consists  of 
sanctions  fiiriiiodenite  and  reasonable  punUihniont  through  thy  dcflni- 
tion  of  a^uUt  aiul  battery  or  homicide  iiV  the  ptfiial  codes  of  a  number 
of  mm.  1  hese  laws  define  assaulfc  and  battery  as  the  use  (if  force  uf 
violence  upon  or  toward  another,  person,  With  the  proviso  that  force 
<ir  violence  shall  not  be  considered  a^ault  and  battciy  when  com-; 
niictcd  jn  certain  |i^stances,  including  the  lawful  exercise  of  authority 
to  restrain  a  snidcmt.  Even  death  of  a  student  resulting  from  corporal 
pun!s|^ent  may  lie  excused  in  law  if  the  teacher's  conduct  was  within 
liniiti'sct  foftiv  in  certain  statutes  defining  honucldc*  ^ 

liuis  Ii  ceacher  who  chastises  .a  student  may  be  subject  to  dismissal^  for 
violation  of  a  school  law  or  schooUboard  regulation  ift  sonic  districts; 
is  subject  to  fine  or  impiuscmnient  and  to  a  civil  action  by  the  parent 
of  the  studeiir,  if  the  punishnient  is  uiireasonable,  malicious,  or  other- 
wise iuilaWfub  - 

Another  disciplinaiy  measure  is  suspension  or  expulsion.  Students 
may  be  ocpellcd  from  scho(>l  for  violaticm  of  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  school  board.  Usually  a  teacher,  principaj,  or  super- 
intendent may  suspend  a  student  temporarily  only— action  of  the  school 
board  being  neccsHary  to  expel  a  student/ Parents  rarely  challenge  the 
right  of  a  school  board  to  suspend  a  student  tempfirarily  for  violation 
of  a  school-board  rule,  but  when  a  student  is  exficlled  the  parents  nuist 
send  the  child  to  a  private  school  because  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  Therefore,  parent^i  frequently  challenge  the  right  of  the- school 
board  to  expil  children  for  vblation  >»(  nilcs  which  the  student  or 
their  parents  consider  unftasonnbic,  UntiHjhc  United  States  Supreme 
Onirt  spoke  in  1943,  studentH  could  he  expelled  for  refusal  to.salute  the 
American  flag.  SchocjKboanl  rules  and  state  Irn^  niri>idding  mciuberv 
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ship  in  high-school  fraternities  have  also  beeirboforc  the  cffuffimaify 
times.  '  ' 

Increasingly^  the  courts  have  been  faced  with  cases  lii  which  stjideiits 
have  licen  disciplined  f<>r  violation  of  ^hocd  rules  regarding  dress, 
length  of  hair,  and  participation  in  demonstrations.  In  several  of  these 
cases,  the  courts  must  bohmce^he  authority  of  the  schocij  Ixmrds  m 
govern  the  schools  and  flic  constitutional  rights  of  tlie  studenr^,  In  other 
cases,  the  ctnirts  struggle  with  the  scluml  boards'  autliori^  (and  the 
tradicional  reluctance  of  courts  to  set  tlicmselves.up  as  *SichooI  boards" 
by  Substituting  their  judgmenc  for  the  boards*)  and  the  rccognimm  of 
the  scriousncs*^  rof  denying  students  an  education  by  cxpujsioji  -or 
susncnsion. 


Where  constitutional  rights  of  students  arc  involved,  as  in  rmkcr, 
they  imist  be  protected,  hi  such  cases,  school  authorities  must  show  ^ 
that  the  prohibition  is  to  prevent  a  sulMantial  disruption  or  nmterial 
interference  with  school  activities.  ' 

In  tluise  ca^H  involving  Arm  and  haircuts,  the  coure  remain  reluctant  ^ 
to  s;iy  rtiat  school  boards  do  not  Imvd  the  right  to  regulate  tliis  aspect  of 
student  behavior.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  boards  must  show  that 
the  rules  and  .egulatioiiH  are  related  to  the.cducational  process  and, that 
the  sevcrity  Of  disciplinary  acticin,  ralcen  is  related  to  the  type  of  in- 
fringement. Also  Important  is  providing  pnicedural  due  process— liear^ 
ings  and  the  Jilce— to  those  students  who  may  be  suspended  or  expelled. 
Huis  it  is  that  the  courts,  are  recognizing  what  educators  have  long, 
niaintainali  PuUlic  ^education  is  esscnnal  to  .all  and  it  must  not  be  . 
arbitrarily  dchied.  ^  _ 

Smiitory  Maidfial  ' 

Now  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated,  sec,  ISAsB-L  .  - 

No  person  ^-inployud  or  engngud  in  a  scIiodI  or  educational  Institutioii, 
whuthcr  nubli*^  or  lirivate,  ahulf  Inflict  or  cause  to  by  Inflicted  ccirporal 
minisliincnt  upon  a  pupil  atteiuliiig  Hueh  Hchool  or  Institution.  lUit  any 
sut!b  mrndn  may,  within  the  neope  of  lib  etnployinent,  use  and  apply  such 
anioiiim  of  foicu  as  h  reasonable  and  nccessafy:  (I)  to  quell  a  disturbance, 
thrcntening  physical  Injury  to  oihers;  (2)  to  obtain  pti^usslan  of  weapons  in 
odior  dangenius  objects  upon  the  puisnn  or  within  die  ccmtrol  of  a  pupiU 
(3)  for  die  purpose  of  sclf^tiefcnHe;  and  (4)  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property!  and  such  acts,  or  any  of  thum  shall  not  he  eonstrued  to  , 
ccmstitute  corporal  punishniynt  wirhiit  the  meaning  and  intendnienc  of 
this  section.  Every  resolucion,  hy-l«^^'*  r"'^*  ordinaney,  or  odier  ^ 
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aurhuricy  permitting  or  autliorteiiig  corporal  punbhiiienc  ro  be  indicred 
upon  a  pupil  atteiKiing  a  schoor  or  cducatioiwl  institutbn  shall  be  void, 

Ouml  Indiana  Statutes  Annotatt^  sic,  34-I44^1i 

Any  p^rjion  who  shall  cruelly  ilj-trear,  abuiat  overwork  or  inflict  un- 
iicccmry  cruel  pomshinent  upon  any  person  undyr  the  age  of  elghtean 
[18]  y^rSt  and  any  person  having  the  care,  yustody  or  control  of  any 
purson  under  the  age  of  ylghtocn  [18]  years  who  ilwll  wilfully  abandon 
or  neglect  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdcineanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  by  any  justice  of  the  pyacc  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  nor.  le^  than  five 
dollars  [15]  nor  nuire  than  fifty  dollars  [$50]  for  c^ch  offense  to  which 
may  be  added  imprisonnient  not  exceeding  thirty  [30]  days* 

C^de  of  Virginja,  see,  22-^1.1. 

hi  the  niaintcnance  of  order  and  discipline,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion,  a  principal  or  teacher  in  a  public  scluiol  or  a  school 
nialntained  by  the  state,  may  administer  reasonable  corporal  punishment 
oil  a  pupil  under  his  aut|uirity»  provided  he  acts  in  good  faith  and  such 
punishment  IS  not  cjcce^ive.  '  ' 

Stamtory  w^^.  These  thfce  Katutes  are  illustrativa  of  the  wa^ 
corpoirol  punishdienc  Is  treated  by  legislatures.  Virginia  permits  it, 
if  it  is  reasonabla  and  not  excessive;  in  Ne^  Jersey^  it  is  prohibited. 
Prior  to  1964,  the  New  Jersey  statute  simply  prohibited  corporal 
punishnieiir.  The  statute  was  then  aiiicndcd  to  delineate  the  cir- 
ciumtantes  under  which  reasonable  force  could  be  used  without 
it  being  judged  corporal  punishment.  This  aniendment  is  obviously  in 
response  to  the  problems  faced  in  some  schools  by  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  hai\dling  difBcult  situations.  Without  such  an  amendment, 
the  New  Jersey  statijte  could  have  been  Interpreted  to  prohibit  school 
pcmonnel  from  laying  a  hand  oh  a  prudent,  despite  thc^circunistances. 
The  Indiana  law  is 'a  child-abuse  statute,  ' 

Ciise  Atdt^fial      -  '  * 

SiuiS  V.  Glover,  260  Ala.  449,  71  Sq,  (2d)  49  (Alabama,  1954),  [A^ault 
and  buttery  chargtd  on  ground  of  corporal  punishment,] 

n>rt  action  by  aUpellanr,  a  schoolboy  suing  by  his  fatlier  as  next  friend, 
againsc  appellee,  a  Rirniur  sch<K>lteacher,  claiming  daiiiages  in  three  couiUs 
of  t^le  coniplaint  for  assault  and  battery.  , A  Jury  trial  was  had  resulting  in 
a  vyrilict  in  favor  of  appellee. , .  . 
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There  was  no  conflict  but  that- ccrftiin  puiiishnieni  was  adniinisrcred  to 
the  appellant,  a  school  pupil,  by  the  appellee*  a  schoolmaster  Tlie  evidence, 
was,  however,  conflicting  as  to  ihe.type  of  in^crunicnt  used,  to  administer 
the  punishment;  the  appellant's  evidence  tending  to  show  that  lie  was 
whipped  with  a  slat  from  an  apple  crate  and  the  appellee's  evidence  tend- 
ing to,  show  tliat  the  instrument  used  was  a  ping-pong_paddle,  cominonly 
used  liy  the  schnol  for  administering  such  punislunent  There  was  evidence 
that  the  appellee  was  responsible  for  nmintoining  order  and  discipline  and 
to  administer  corporal  punishnicnt  as  was  deemed  necessary  as  punishment 
for  infractions  of  the  school  rules.  Further,  there  was  ^idence  of  an 
infraction  of  the  school  rules  by  the  appellant,  the  nanire  of  which  was 
insubordination  and  scuffling  in  the  school  halL  The  appellant's  medical 
expert  testified  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  permanent  injury^nd  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  appellant  ruiiminud  in  sclinnl  the  remainder  of  the 
school  day  the  incident  occurred  ^(February  22nd)  and  did  not  miss  any 
time  from  school,  at  least  until  Marcli  9th,  except  the  day  following  the  in= 
cident  (February  23rd),  The  evidj^nce  further  showed  that  the  appellant 
was  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  well  developed,  fat  and  in  good  health; 
and  there  was  evidence  warranting  the  iiifercnce  thut^tlie  appellee  was  in 
no  wise  angry  or  aggravated  with  the  appellant  whcnihc  adininistercd  the 
spanking,  Tlii  evidence  was  also  conflicting  on  the  isspe  of  the  severity  ^oft 
the  punishment^  the  appellee's  evidence  tending  to  shdw  that  the  appcllanjf 
was  paddled  on  his  buttocks  only,  the'  skin  was  not  broken,  and  approxil- 
niately  oiily  five  licks  were  adininisfured^  .    .  / 

A  schoolmasrer  is  regarded  as  standSng  in  hco  parmtis  and  has  the  g^- 
ihority  to  administer  moderate  correctiiiii  to  pupils  under  his  care*  To 
be  guilty  <if  an  assault  and  battery,  the  teaclier  must  noi  only  inflict  on  me 
child  immoderate  chastiscnient,  but  he  -inust  do  so  with  legal  nial|ac 
or  wicked  motlvysor  he  niu^r  inflict  somej  permanent  injury.  In  deternwn- 
ing  the  rcasonablene^  of  the  punishment  )gr  the  extent  of  malice,  pniiier 
matters  for  consideration  are  the  instruinent  used  and  the  nature  of  itlic 
olTensc  committed  by  the  child,  the  age  and  physical  condition  of! the 
childj  and  the  other  attendant  circumstances,    .  J 

ft  appears  from  the  foregoing  there  was  evidence 'which,  if  beliAved 
by  the  Jury,  justified  the  verdict  and  we  conclude  that  the  trial  dourt 
ciiminitted  no  error.  .       ^  | 

Cm  note,  Exaspcmtcd  as  a  teachcf  might  be  by  the  inattentioiv  and 
v^gmnci^  of  a  class,  he/she  inust  remember  that  the  court  will  tlvinK 
Of  the  individual  student  only  and  not  rccogriizc  that  the  annov^ce 
the  teacher  feels  in  a  particular  inHtancc  is  multiplied  jnany  times  in  a 
school  day.  Punishment  should  never  be  motivated  by  anger  or  malice. 
If  mipr  or  inafiic  can  be  proved,  the  other  principles  of  common  law 
with  regard  to  reasonable  punishment  of  stiidienis  arc  of  no  avail  as 
defense.  >  .  «  ' 

In  this  case  there  was  no  evidence  of  exasperation  or  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  tiachen  Therefore,  thc^court  could  decide  the  issue  on 
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die  coiiimoii-law  kaiidnrds  ^wasoiiable  punishment  that  may  be  in- 
Aicted  by  a  teacher  on  a  student.  The  instrument  used  and  the  severity 
of  ilie  puriishment  were  the  deciding  hccors.  Although  the  cyidciice 
wjis  conflicting,  there  was  sufflclcnt  evidence,  said  the  appellate  court» 
for  the  jury  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  teacher, 

liigrabmn  Wright,  97  S.  Ct/l401  (1977).  tCorporal  punishment  m 
violation  of  Eighth  Amendniynt  and  Due  Process  Clauie.] 

This  gaie'pVesehts  questions  eoncernlng  the  usu  of  corporal  punishmeiii 
in  public  sehouls:  first,  whether  the  paddling  of  students  as  a  means  of 
niainrainiiig  school  discipline  comtlcutes  cruel  and  unusual  punishnient  in 
vlulation  of  the  Eighth  Amendnientj  and  second,  to  the  extent^that  paddling 
is  constitutionally  permiyble,  whether  the  Due  Proce^  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Aniendmenc  requires  prior  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  ^ 

'  *  *  ^  *  .  V  *  \  *  *  '  * 
Pedtioners^  evidence  may  be  sumniari^ed  briefly.  In  the  1970-1971  school 
year  many  of  the  237  schbols  in  Dade '&iunty  used  corporal  punishment  as 
%  means  of  maintaininp  dlsci^lne  pursuant  to  Florida  legislation  and  a 
local  school  board  Regulation*  The  statute  then  in  effect  autliorized  limited 
corporal  punishniertt  oy  neptlve  Inference,  proscribliig  punishinent  which 
was  "degradinff  or  unduly  severe"  or  whicn  was  infricted  without  prior 
consulfation  with  the  princlpai  or  the  teacher  in  clmrgc  of  the  schooL  Fla, 
Srac.  Ann.  S  232.27  (1961).^  The  reguladon,  Dade  Qiunty  School  Board 


iJn  the  1970-197I  sc!i04)l  year,  S  231.27  p 

Each  tuaclier  or  other  nieniher  of  tlie  mff  of  any  school  slull  a^unie 
^uch  autlioricy  for  the  control  of  pupils  u  \mf  be  aligned  to  hlni  by  the 
principal  and  Hhall-kcep  good  prrfer  in  the  classroom  and  in  other  plaeea 
in  which  he     assigned  CO  ba  In  charge  of  pupils,  but  he  shall  not  inflict 
^   corporal  puiiishment  before  consuliiiig  the  prindpal  or  leaQher  in  eharge 
}       of  the  school,  ami  In  no  cAa  ghall  such  punislinienc  \m  \legrading  or  un- 
'       '  iJulyp  severe  in  to  nature. ,  .  ' 

EiTectivc  July  1,  1976,  the  Florida  LcgUlaUire  ainendecl  the  law  governing 
corporal  punishinynt.  Section  232.27  11^^  J  I 

Subject  to  law  and  to  the  rules  of  the  disrrict  school  board,  each  teacher  y 
or  ocher  mcnibcr  of  the  staff  of  any  ^hool  ihall  have  such  authority  for  J 
the  conmrf  and  diicipline  of  snideiits  as  may  be  aligned  to  him  ^  the  /  r 
princijml  or  hii  dysignated  representative  and  shall  keep  good  order  In  the  , 
ylassrooin  and  In  other  plac^  iiV  whidi  he  Is  assigned  to  be  in  charge  oH 
sfudents.  If  a  teaclier  tels  rhat  comoral  punlshmcnc  is  ,  neeemty,  a^ 
lyujit  tliu  folluwing  |>roceduresshan  *  ®         ^  -      -  / 

( I)  The  use  of  corporal  piinisiinient  shall  he  approvid  In  principle ^y 
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ft)licy  S144,  cuntaiiiod  explicit  directions  and  liinitarioiis*^^  The  authorized 
punyimenc  consisted  of  paddling  the  rccaldtfanc  itudenc  on  the  buttocks 
wnh  a  flat  wd<iden  paddle  iiieasuring  less  than  two  feet  longi  three  to  four 
inches  wide,  and  about  one-half  ineli  thick.  The  nornial  punishment  wai 
Ihnited  to  one  to  five  "licks"  or  b\im^  with  the  paddle  and  resulted  hi  no 
.apparent  physi-ial. injury  to  the  student.  School  authorldey  viewed  ctirporal 
mmishincnt  as  a  le^  drastic  nieans  of  discipline  than  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion  Contrary  to  die  procedural  requireinents  of  die  stawte  and  regular 
non,  teachers  □ften  paddled  students  on  their  own  authority  without  first 
consuldng  the  principah  *     .  *      i  -  l 

Petitioners  focused  on  Drew  Junior  High  School,,  the  school  in  ^ which 
both  Ingrahain^  and  Andrews  were  ciirolled  in  the  hW  of  1970.  \n  an  ap- 
parent  reference  to  Drew,  the  District  Qjuft  found  Ihat  "[t]he  Instances 
of  punishinciVt  which  could  be  charactcrii£ud  as  severe^  accepdng  the  stu- 
dent* tesdnwny  as  credible,  took  place  In  one  junior  high  scliouL"  *  .  . 


the  principal  before  ^t  Is  used,  but  approval  is  not  necc^ary  for  each 
specific  iimance  in  which  it  is  used.  ^  i 

(2)  A  tocher  or  principal  may  admiiilster  gornoral  *mmislunenr  oiUy 
in  the  presence  of  another  adult  who  is  iiifoniied  beforeliandi  and  in  the 
studeiit's  prt^sence,  of  the  reason  for  die  punishnient.  » 

(3)  A  teaeher  or  principal  who  has  adniinlstercd .  ponislunent  shalli 
upon  renu^c  provide  the  punll's  parent  w  guafd^n  widi  a  written  ex- 
planaiion  of  the  reason  for  the  punishment  and  tlie  name  of  die  other 
adult  who  was  present  ^ 

Fla  Stat  Ann.  I  232.27  (1977)  (codlfler*s  notation  omitted).  Corporal  punish- 
ment Is  now  defined  as  **the  moderare  use  of  physical  force  or  phyrfcal  conwet 
by  a  teaeher  or  principal  as  may  he  ncces^iry  to  nialntani  discipline  Or  fo  enforce 
schools  rules."  1  228.041  <2a).  The  local  scliool  bi>ards  arc  expressly  auiliomed.to 
adopE  niles  noveriiliig  saidenc  conduct  and  discloline  and  are  directed  to  make 
available  codes  of  student  conduct.  1  230.23  ^6).  l  eacliers  and  principals  are  given 
inununlty  from  civil  and  criminal  liability  for  enforcing  disciplinary  rule^ 
*Meb«ccpt  111  tliu  case  of  excessive. force  or  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  .  .  . 

h  1)121%,  \'     -•       ,  , 

In  the  1970^1971  school  year.  Policy  1144  authorized  corporal  punishiueiu 
where  the  failure  of  other  iiieans  of  seeking  coppuration  from  the  student  made 
its  use  necessary.  The  regulation  specified  that  the  principal  should  detemune  the 
/necesiiw  for  corporal  punishment,  that  die  student  should  understand  the 
^icriousneM  of  the  offense  and  the  reason  for  the  punishment,  and  that  the  punish- 
ment sliould  be  administered  in  the  presunce  of  anciljier  adult  ^n  circums^nccs 
not  calculated  to  hdd  die  student  up  to  ^laine  or  ridicule.  The  regulation 
cautioned  againSt  using  corporal  punishment  against^  sindent  under  psychological 
or  medical  treatinent,  and  warned  that  die  nerson  iulminislerlng  the  jnmishinent 
"must  realise  ills  own  peRpiial  Imbilities'*  In  any  case  of  physical  injury. 

^'(^Idk  th^  Hrigaticm  was  pending  In  die  District  Court,  the  Dade  County 
School  Board  amended  Policy  5144  to  standardize  the  ^l^ge  of  the  paddl^  u^d  in 
accordance  with  tJie  deajripiion  In  the  tej«,  to  proscribe  striking  a  child  with  a 
paddii  elsewheiu  than  on  the  buttoclcs,  to  limit, the  permi^ihly  number  of  "licUs" 
tfivo  for  elcmeiitary  and  intennediute  grades  and  seveii  for  junior  and  Knlor 
grades),  nyd  to  require  a  conteinporancous  explanaition  of  the  need  for  rflie 
punisinncnt  to  rtie  stadenc  and  a  ^t^c|uenc  iiotificatioii  to  the  parent,    ,     3  *P  Q 
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The  eyidcficc,  coiisUtiiig  mmiily  i>f  the  tustinioiiy  of  Id  scudynis,  suggests 
tike  t|ic  fcf^ii^m  ac  D^tow  was  exc«»pti(iiially  harsh,  'ilie  tustlmony  of 
Ingrahaiii  aiia  Andrews,  in  supiiorc  of  their  Imiivldual  cialnis  fur  dniimgcs, 
\i  ilhistrativQ.  nccausQ  \m  was  ilciw  tci  rys|M)nd  Co  his  teaHicrs  tiiscructians, 
liigrahain  was  subjected  to  niure  than  2U  Holes  with  a. paddle  while  being 
held  over  a  table  li^  the  prindpars  office*  The  paddlliig  ^as  so  severe  that 
he  «iufTered  a  henv,itoina  requiring,  niedieal  attention  and  keeping  hini  out 
of  sdmul  for  11  days.  .Andrews  was  paddled  several  times  for  minor 
infraytions/  On  two  beoasioiis  lie  was  ^truek  on  his  arms,  once  depriving 
hini  of  the  full  use  of  his  ariu  for  a  week; 

The  bistrict  Courtjnade.no  finiliugs  (%\\  the  eredibiliiy  of  the  student' 
testimony.  Rather,  assuming  their  testinibny  to  be  ercdible,  the  court  found 
no  constitutional  liasis  for  relief;  With' respect  to  count  three,  the  ete 
nction,  the  court  cnnduded  timt  the  punishnient  autliori^ed  and  practiced 
generally  in  the  eounty  schools  violated  no  eonstiturional  rlglit.  .  *  * 
With  respyct  to  counts  one  a(id  two,  the  individuurl  diiinage  actions,  the 
court  concluded  that  while  corporal  punishment  could  in  some  cases 
violate  tlic  Eighth.  Aniendnient,  liv  this  case  a  jury,  could  not  lawfully  find 
"the  Qloinenti  of  severity,  arbitrary  inllictioii,  uiiacccptabiriiy  in  terms  of 
contemporary  standards,  or  gross  disnroportion  which  ace  necessary  to 
bring  'punishiuenc'  tci  the  constitutional  level  of  'cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
nieiit/".,,  ,  V  ^ 

A  pane!  of  the  Onire  of  Appcnls  voted  to  reverse.  ,  .  ,  Upon  rehearing, 
the  en  banc  court  .  .  ,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  District  Qiurt.  ,  .  . 

Wo  graiited  certioraH,  limited  x\%  the  cpiestions  of  wruel  and  unusual 
punislunenc  luid  procedural  duo  process, . , .  \ 

j    *    .    *    ^    ^    *  .  ^    ,   *i    i    ,    .    =    i    .    ^    *    '    -    ^   V  . 

The  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  this  country  as  a  means  of  disciplin- 
ing sclujolchildren  dutes  back  to  the^  colonial  period.  Ic  has  survived  the 
transformation  of  primary  and  secondary  education  fioni  the  colpniaW 
reliance  on  optional  private  arraiigenients  to  <)ur  preseiiC  system  of- com- 
|nilA>ry  educutitm  ^nd  dependence  on  public  schools.  Des|nte  the  general 
aimndtnmVent  of  corporal  punishnieiit  as  a  means,  of  punishing  criminal 
offenders,  the  practice  cQntinuus  to  jilay  a  role  in  the  public  education  of 
school  children  in  most  purts  of  the  country.  Profes*lonal  and  public 
opinion  is  sharply  divided  on  the  prncticc,  aiul  has  been  for  niore  than 
a  century!  Vet  we  can  discern  no  trend  toward  its  eliniinauon. 

At  common  Inw  a  single  principle  has  governed  th^^  use  of  corporal 
pmiishment  smce  before  the  ■^nierican  Rcvolutic^n:  teachers  niayjinpose 
reaHonablc  but  not  excessive  force  to  diHcipline  a  child.  *  .  .  The  basic  doc- 
trine has  not  changed.  The  prevalent  rule  in  this  country  today  privileges, 
such  force  as  n  tyachcr  or  administrator  ^'reasonably  believes  to  be  neces- 
snry  for  fthc  chlUrs]  proper  control,  training,  or  education  "  ,  *  .  Ti)  ihc 
extent  that  the  fcirce  is  excessive  or  unreasonable,  the  educator  hi  virtually 
oii  States  Is  sidijcct  to  possible  civil  and  crlmmal  liobility. 
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Although  the  early  cases  viewed  the  aiichority  of  the  teacher  iis  du- 
riving  from  the,  pnrenrs,  the  c^nicept  of  parental  delegation  has  been 
replaced  by  the  view-niore  consonanc  with  conipulsory  cduciitlon  laws- 
chat  the  Smtc  Itself  may  imnosb  such  corporal  punislunenr  as  Is  reasoiiably 
necessary  "for  the  prgper  education  of  the  child  and  for  the  niaintenance  of 
group  discipline,"  .  ,  .  All  of  the  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  Into  account 
m  detcrniining  whether  the  punjshmenc  is  reasoiwblc  in  a  particular  case. 
Among  tlie  most  important  considerations  are  the  seriousnes<i  of  the 
oiFensc,  the  attitude  and  past  beliavior  of  the  child,  the  nature  and  severity 
of  the  punishment,  the  ago  and  strength  of  the  child,  and  the  availability  of 
less  severe  but  ei|ually  enective  ineaiis  of  ^discipline,  ,  ,  , 

Of  the  23  States  that  have  addressed  the  problem  through  legislation,  21 
have  aurhorizcd  the  nuiderate  use  of  corporal  punishnienc  in  public  schools. 
Of  these  Stiites  oidy  a  few  have  elaborated  on  the  coinnion  law  test  of 
reasonableness,  typically  providhig  for  approval  or  iKitiflcation  of  the 
chihrs  parents,  or  for  infliction  of  punislunent  only  by  the  principal  or  in 
the  presence  of  an  adulr  witness.  Only  xwo  States,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersby,  ifave  prohibited  all  corporal  punishment  ui  their  public  schooLs, 
Whero  the  legislatures  have  i\Qt  acted,  the  state  courts  have  uniformly 
preserved  the  comhion  law  rule  permitthig  teachers  to  use  reasonable  force 
in  disciplining  children  in  their  charge, 

.Against  this  background  uf  liiscorical  and  conteniporary  appnwai  of  red- 
sunalile  corporal  punishment,  wo  turn  co  the  eonHtitutional  cjuestions  before 


us.  ^  . 

Ill 


The  Eighth  Ainciulment  provides,  "KKcessiveJiall  shall  not  be  required,^ 
nur  eKcessive  fines  inippscd,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishmenbi  inflicted,** 
Bail,  fines  and  punishmenr  traditibnally  have  been  ass<iciated  with  the 
criminal  process,  and  by  subjecting  the  three  to  pamllel  limitations  the  text 
of  the  Amendment  suggests  an.  intehtlon  to  Ihnlc  thc  power  of  those 
^itrust^cl' with  the  erhninal  law  function  of  government,  An  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  Amendment  and  the  decisimis  of  this  Court  ccMistruing 
the  proscription  against  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  confirms  tha^  it  was 
designed  protect  tliose  convicted  of  crimes,  We  adhere  t<)  this  huig- 
standing  liniUarion  and  hold  that  tlie  Righth  Ainendmunt  docs  not  apply 
to  the  pnddlihg  of  children  as  a  nieans  of  maintaining  discipline  in  pidiHc 
schools.  ...  ^ 

^    u  '    '  ■  ■  .  .A  ;  ■  ■  ■     ;  ■  ; 

The  history  of  the  Eighth  Aniendnieiit  is  M'ell  kniiwn, ... 

At  the  time  of  its  ratificatioii,  the  original  Consriniticui  svas  critici/ed  in 
the  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  Conventiciiis  for  its  failure  lo  proyide  any 
protection  for  |iersons  convicted  of  crimes.  T  his  criticism  provided  the 
hnpctus  for  inclusion  of  the-liighth  Anicndmcnt  in  the  liill  of  Rights.  .  .g 
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In  light  of  tJiiH  history,  it  is  nut  Murjirising  ru  find  tlmr  every  dociHinn  cif 
this  Coiirc  consider utg  whccher  a  puiii^hiiimtt  h  "cruel  aiid  unusuitl''  within 
tlw  meaning  of  the  Eiglith  nnd  Kciurteenth  Amendinany  has  dm\t  with  o 
crhnitKil  |)unishnicnt. « . . 


In  tha  few  CRses  where  the  Court  hus  had  oecasicm  to  bonfrpht  claims 
timt  iniposltioas  outHide  the  yriinlimi  ^iroee^  eonHtUutcd  cruol  and  unuiual 
puni^hniynt,  it  hiis  had  no  dltKcul^  hnding  the  Eighth  Aniendnient  inap- 
pHeabie.  * . . 

^ '     :      .  /  ^     ;       c    .  .  ' 

l^riiiiineFii  ncknowledge  that  tho  oripinnl  design  of  the  Cruel  and  Unusual 
Punt^lunents  Clause  was  to  linilc  crnninat  punisluiient^,  but  urge  none- 
thulyss  that  the  prohibition  should  be  extended  to  ban  the  paddling  of 
schooi  children.  Observing  that  the  Framers  of  the  Eighth  Amendmant 
could  nut  ^  have  envisioned  our  present  system  of  public  and  compulsory 
education,  with  its  opporiunlties  for  noncriminal  punishments,  petitioners 
contend  time  extension  of  th^  prohibition  ngainst  cruel  punishntents  is  nec^ 
essacy  lesc  we  aflford  greater  protection  to  criminals  than  to  schoolchildren. 
It  would  be  anonialouSi  they  say,  if  sehoolchlidren  could  be  beaten  without 
consricutioilalt redress,  while  hardened  criminals  suffering  the  same  beatings 
at  the  hand.f-  of  their  |ai3ors  might  have  a  valid  claim  under  the  Eighth 
Aniendnient*  *  .  .  Whatever  force  this  logic  may  have  in  other  seteinp,  we 
find  it  an  iiiadec|uate  basis  for  wrenching  the  Eighth  Aniendnient  from  its 
historical  context  and  extending  it  to  traditional  disciplinary  practices  in 
the  public  schools* 

Tlie  prisoner  and  the  schoolchlld  stand  in  wholly  dlfTerent  circumstances, 
separated  by  the  harsh  facts  of  crimlnar  cohvlctlon  and  incnrceratlon.  The 

i prisoner's  conviction  entitles  the  State  to  classify  hiiii  as  a  "criininal,"  and 
lis  incarceration  deprives  hi  in  of  the  freedom  ''to  be  with  family  and 
friends  and  to  forni  the  other  enduring  attachnients  of  noriiial  life."  .  /  .  t . 

The  schoblchild  has  lltcle  need  for  the  protection  of,  tlie  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. Though  attendance  may  not  always  be  voluntary,  the  public  school 
renmins  an  open  institution.  Except  perhaps  .when  very  young,  the  child 
IS  not  physicnlly  restrained  from  leaving  school  during  school  hours;  and  at 
the  end  orthe  school  day,  the  child  is  invarial)ly  free  to  return  hdiiie.  Even 
while  at  school,  tlie  child  brings  with  him  tlic  support  of  family  and  friends 
and  Is  rarely , apart  front  toacliyrs  and  other  pupils  whc»  may  witness  and 
prcitest  any  instances  of  nilHtreatnient.  -  . ' 

The^Ojienness  of  the  public  school  and  its  supervision  Uy  die  community 
afford  signiilcant  safeguards  against  the  kinds  of  abuses  frotn  which  the 
Eighth  Amendment  protects  the  prisonen  In  virtually  every  community 
.where  corporal  punishmenc  Is  perinlttcd  In  the  schoolsi  these  safeguards 
are  reinforced  by  the  legal  constraints  of  the  conimon  law/ Public  school 
teachers  and  administrators  are  privileged  at.coinnion  law  to  inflict  only- 
such  corporal  punishment  as  is  rcasoinably  necessary  for  the  proper  educa^ 
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tion  and  discipline  of  the  child;  any  punishment  going  beyond  the  privilege 
limy  result  In  buth  civil  and  criminal  liability,  As  long  as  the  schools  are 
open  to  publiu  scrutiny,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  coniinon  law 
constraints  will  not  effectively  remedy  and  deter  excc^cs  such  as  those 
alleged  In  this  case*  ^ 

We  conclude  thnt'when  public  school  teachers  or  adnunistrators  impose 
disciplinary  corporal  pumshiiient,  the  Eighth  Ainendment  is  iiiappllcable. 
The  pertinent  constitutional  cjucstion  is  whether  the  imposition  Is  consonant 
widi  the  requireincnts  of  due  pmccss. 

^  ^  i  '  iv^  '        .  ' 

The'  Fourteenth  Ainunduient  prohibits  any  State  deprivation  of  life, 
ilherty  or  property  widiouc  due  process  of  law.  Application  of  this  prohtbi'' 
tion  recjulres  the  fnniillar  two-stage  aimlysisi  wo  must  first  ask  whether  clie 
asserted  individual  interests  arc  encompassed  within  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
.  nscnt"S  pr'otcctinn'iof  "life,  liberty  or  property";  If  protected  Interests  ore 
implicatedi,  we  then,  must  decide  what  procedures  constitute.  **due  process 
of  law.". ...  -  . 

^~        ■     ^   -    ^  .  .  ^  '^  ■  ■ 

The  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  later  Incorporated  into 
the  lujurteeiith,  was  intended  to  give  Americans  at  lea|t  the  protection 
against  governiuenial  power  that  they  had  enjoyed  as  Englishmen  against 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  ,  .  .  Among  the  historic  liberties  so  jKotccted  was 
a  right  to  bo  free  froni,  and  to  obtain  judicial  relief  for,  unjustified  intru^ 
sions  on  personal  securii^. 

While  the  contours  of  thU  historic  liberty  Interesr  In  ^he  context  of  bur 
federal  systcnrof  goverhment  have  not  been  deflncd  precisely,  they  al ways 
have  been  thought  to  cnconipa^  frcedoni  from  bodily  restraint  and  pOnish- 
ihenn  ...  It  is  fundanienial  that  the  state  cannot  hold  and  physically 
punish  an  individual  except  in  necbrdancc  with  due  process  of.  law. 
^  This  coiistitutionally  protected  liberty  liiterc^t^  Is  at  stake  in  tills  case. 
There,  is,  of  course,  n  iMhiih  lavcl  of  Imposition  with  which  the  Ctm^ 
stltutlon  is  hot  concerned.  But  at  least  where  school  authorities,  acting 
under  color  of  state  law,  deliberately  decide  W  punish  a  child  ft»r  inlscon-. 
duct  by  restraining  the  child  and  Inflictjnp  appreclablo  pliysical  pain,  we 
hold  that  Fourteenth  Ainendment  liberty  interests  are  iinplicated. 

^  :    >     :  B  =  ■  ^  .         ^  ^     .  ■ 

"[Tihc  question  remains  what  procc^  is  due."  ,  .  *  Were  it  nor  Air  the 
coinmon  law  privilege  permitting  teachers  to  inflict  reasonable  corporal 
punishnicnt  on  children  ui  their  care,  and  the  availabillty-of^tlie^adltluHiL 
renicdles  for  abuse,  the  . case  for  requiring  advance  procedural  safegiiards 
would  be  strong  indeed.^  But  liere  we  deal  with  a  punishment— paddling-' 

"  3,  If  the  coininon  law  privikge  to  infliet  reisonahle  corjioral  puuishuieiic  in 
school  wure  inapplicable,  it  b  doubtful  whether  any  proecdure  sliort  of  a  trial  in 
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withiii  f Imt  triiditluii,  niul  the  i|iicstinn  k  w\m\m  thu  ctHniuuii  law  rcincdios 
are  n4l^!|imtc  to  niTiml  due  pfi^ 
=*rho  ciiiiyypr  thiir  rensoimlila  i;ur|Hiriil  |niiiishnieiir  in  s^'^liiMil  in  justifiable 
coiitiiiiicd  til  he  rcccigiiizucl  hi  tho  laws  nf  iiiujiC  Stiucs,  ^  .  It  rcprcscms 
**tKc  balmicu  Htruck  by  dmgcniiiiry,"  ,  .  .  butwuoii  tjia  child's  uitgrcst  iii 
pcrfionni  scyuriry  and  tha  tradirinnal  view  that  sonio  liniited  cornorar 
jiuiiinhiiicnt  may  by  necessary  In  fhy  murm  of  a  child's  education.  Under 
that  hmystanding  aeconinKidaticin  of  hucrusrs,  there  can  be  no  deprivation 
of  subiitantive  rights  as  hing  an  disciplinary  corporal  punishnient  is  within 
the  liiiiits  of  the  comnion  law  privilege,  a 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  child's  interest  in  procedural  safeguards  is 
insubstantial.  The  scImhiI  disciplinary  process  is  not  "u  tocally  accuratei 
ufterrliig  process,  never  niiHtaken  and  never  unftiir.  ,  .  ."  In  any  deliherate 
infliction  of  corpiiral  punishment  on  n  child  who  Is  restrained  for.  that 
pur|iose,  ihere  is  Honie  nsk  diat  the  intrusion  on  the  xiiiid's  liberty  will  be 
unjustiBed  and  therefiifc  uidawfuK  In  tbese  circunistances  the  duld  has  a 
I  strung' hitcrest  iii  procedural  safeguards  thiic  mimniize  ilw  risk  of  wrongful 
punislinicnt  and  provide  for  the  resolution  of  lUspnted  questions  of  justi- 
flcatioii. 

^       .  ^       -  ■  \      '     ^         ■  \  ' 

Florida  has  conthiued  to  recogiiizei  and  indeed  lias  strengthened  by 
^itatute,  the  cunuuuii  law  right  of  a  child  iiot  to  be  subjected  to  esrcassive 
corp<inil  punishiuent  in  scIuhiI.  Under  Florida  law  the  teacher  and  prhi- 
cipal  of  .the  school  \lecide  in  tlie  first  instance  whether  corporal  punisluuent 
is  reasonably  necessary  under  the  circunistances  in  order  to  discipline  a 
child  who  has  niisbeliaved.  But  they  niust  exercise  prudence  and  r^traint. 
For  Florida  has  preserved  the  traditional  judicial  proceedings  for  deterniin- 
ing  wjiether  the  punishnient  was  Justified.  If  the  puiilshnient  inflicted  is 
later  found  to  have  been  excessive--noc  reasonably  believed  at  tlic  tiine  to 
be  necessary  for  the  chiurs  disci|)linc  or  ti^iiiing-the  schoul  authorities  In- 
flicring  it,  may  be  held  liable  iii  dainages  to  the  child  and,  if  malice  Is  shown, 

.  they  limy  be  subject  to  criniinal  penalties. 

Altliongh  students  hnye  testified  in  this  case  to  specific  Instances  of  abuse, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  niistreatiiiflw  is  an  aberration.  The 
uncontradicted  evidence  suggests  thiit  corpoial  punishmehc  in  the  Dade 
Cjounty  seliools  was,  "[wjith  the  exceptiun  of  a  few  case^  ,  *  .  unremarkable 
In  physical  severity."  .  .  .  Moreiwer,  bycause  paddlings  are  usually  infiicred 
in  resnoiise  to  conduct  directly^  observed  by  teachers  In  their  presence,  the 
risk  that  a  child  will  be  paddled  wjtliout  cause  is  typically  insignificant  In 
the  ordinary  case,  a  disciplinary  paddling  neither  threatens  seriously  to 
violate  any  substantive  rights  nor  condenins  the  child  "to  suffer  grievous 

loss  of  any  kind,"    *  / 

in  fliose  cases  wliere  severe  punishnient  is  contcniplated^  the  availauic 
civil  and  criminal  sanctions  for  ahiisc-considcred  in  Hgnt  of  the  openness 

a  ctiniiniT  or  juvenile  court  could  satisfy  the  requlrcnicnt;  of  procedural  due 
proec^  for  the  itiipaltlon  of  such  p^^^^  , 
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of  the  schnot  uiiviroiiment-airord  sigiiificaiu  protuctioii  agauiHt  uiipmilied 
'corponil  punishmeut.  .  ,  .  Teachers  and  school  mirhcuitics^are  uidikely^  to 
inllict  ciifporal  punishment  unnecessarily  or  excessively  wh«?ii  u  possible 
consei|uenctf  of  doing  so  Is  the  insthution  of  civil  or  criinmal  proceedings 

agaiJiNt  them,       ■  ^  .  .    ..        .  1 1 

It  still  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  child  s  liberty  uucrest  wouUl 
be  better  pmtected  if  the  coinnuMi  law  reiiiedles  were  supplcnienred  by  the 
administrative  safeguards  of  prior  notice  and  a  heai  ing,  We  have  hiund 
frequently  that  some  kind  of  prior  hearing  is  nece^ary  tO  guard  against 
arbitrary  Impositions  on  inteiesis  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  A  mend  v 
nient.  .  .  .  Hut  where  tlie  State  lias  preserved  what  *Mias  always  been  the 
law  of  the  land?*  *  *  .  the  case  for  adiiilnistrative  safeguards  is  siginficancly 
less  coinpelling,  .  t  .  • 

But  even  if  the  need  fc)r  advance  procedui^il  safeguards  ware  clear,  the 
questbn  would  reniain  whether  the  Increniental  benefit  could  justily  t he 
cost.  Acceptance  of  petitioriers'  claims  would  work  a  transfurniution  in  the 
law  governing  corporal  niinishment  in  Florida  and  most  otljer  States.  Given 
the  niipracticability  of  fonriulating  a  rule  of  procedui^il  due  process  that 
varies  with  the  severity  of  the  paiticular  Jinpositiun,  th&  piion  hearing  ^ 
petitioners  seek  would  have  to  precede  any  pRdtlling,  however  moderate  or 

trlviah  /  i,   '  J    1  i 

i  Such  a  universal  constitutional  requirement  would  si^nincantly  hunlen 
tl«i  use  of^corporal  punishment  as  a  disciolihary  nieasure,  Ilearings-even 
infoinial  hearings-require  tinie^  persomiyl,  and  a  diversion  of  attention 
froni  normal  school  pursuits.  School  autlioiities  may. well  choose  to  abandon, 
c«)rporal  punislunent  rather  than  incur  the  burdens  ot  comply iiig  with  the 
procedural  re«|uifenients*  Teachers,  properly  conecrned  with  malntainiiig 
authority  in  the  classioom,  may  well  pfefer  to  rely  on  other  disciplinary 
nieasurci-^which  they /may  view  as  less  efFective-rather  than  confroiu  the 
possible  dlsruptHMi  that  pricir  iioticc  and  a  hearing  may  entail  Paradoxically, 
such  an  alteration  of  disciplinary  policy  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  rhe 
cirdinary  cane  where  the  contemplated  punishment  is^well  wirlun  the  com- 
nion  law  privilege, 

iLlihiinatlon  or  ciirtailmeiic  of  corporal  punishment  would  he  welcomed 
liy  iiiany  as  a  societal  advance.  But  when  inch  a  policy  choice  may  result 
from  this  Quirt's  determination  of  an  asserted  riuht  to  due  |iroccss,  rather 
than  from  the  normal  processes  of  community  debate  and  legislative  action, 
the  societal  costs  cannot  be  dismissed  as  insubstantial.  We  are  reviewing 
here  a  legislative  judgment,  rooted  in  history  and  reaffirnied  in  the  laws 
of  nmny  States,  that  corporal  punishnient;  serves  iiiiportant  educatiiinnl 
hiierem  This  judgiiient  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  disciplinary  prob^ 
lenis  coiumonplatre  in  the  schools;  As  noted  in  Qm  Ijipez, , . ,  "[u]vents 
calling  for  discipilne  are  frequent  occurrences  aiul  sometimes  re«|uii'e  ini- 
mediate,  cfTective  action."  Assessment  cjf  the  need  for,  and  the  appropriate  . 
wmm  of  niaintaining,  school  discipline  is  committed -generally  tci  the  dls-  ^ 
crction  of  School  authorities  subject  to  smte.Jaw/ "[Tlhc  court  Qy  4 
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miymudly  ympliasizytl  illy  iiyyil  fur  iilliriliiiig  tlW  Wimprylicnslvu  authorky 
«f  thy  StLilys  iiiA  of  schuul  i>lHunilM»  coiiHi^tyiit  with  fuhdaiuciital  coj^linj- 
liumil  Hufy^unrdN,  to  |iiy^yrilic  niul  cuntror  yuiuluut  in  ihe  schouls."  Tinker 
V,  l)i*s  diohws  School  Dhirivt,  , 

r.  ,  III  vlcsv  of  rhy  low  iiiddynuy  of  aliu^u,  the  o|)cniiu^  of  our  syhnuls, 
mid  thy  gomiiion  hiw  HiifyguardH  that  alryady  yxlst.  thy  risk  of  yrmr  that 
limy  ruMdt  in  viulnmm  ota  ^glinolchllds*  substaiillvo  rights  can  only  bo 
rugnidud  an  miijiiml.  Imjjuslng  additioiial  Qdininistrative  safugimrds  m  a 
'  yimHtlniticMwl  ruquimiient  niight  ruducy  that  rUk  margiiialiyi  but  woujd 
al?i«>  yiirail  u  Himufiyant  intrimoii.liito  an  area  uf  piin.ary  yduyatloiial  re- 
HpoiiNiUiliEy;  \Vy  conuludu  that  thu  Uuu  l^royyss  Clause  doeii  not  rotjuiro 
iioiicc  and  a  huaring  prior  t<i  the  inipcisjiion  of  corporul  puni^hniyiit  in  the 
puhiiy  Hyhools,  as  rhat  pi^autiyc  is  anjliorizy^  and  liiulied  by  thu  yoninion 
law. 

l*utitioncrH  caniiot  prevail  on  yithur  of  the  theoriys  heforc  us  in  this  case. 
'I  |iy  Kiglith  Aniendmcnt-s  priihihitiiMi  against  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ineiiis  is  jiiapplicQhlc  to  schocil  paddlings,  and  the  Fourreenth  Amendment's 
rciiuirement  of  procedural  tluc  process  is  satisfied  by  Florida's  preservation 
of  coiniiion  law  consfraiiiis  and  i^mnedius.  VVu  iherefurc^  agree  with  the 
Qiurt  of  Appeals  that  petitioiiyrs*  evidence  afTcjfds  no  basis  for  injunctive 
relief,  and  that  petitioners  cannot  rycovcr  daiiiages  on  the  basis  of  any 
Kighth  Aniendiiient  ur  procedural  due  process  yiolation.; 

Aflirniyd^ 

Dhseiimfi  opUtmn:  I  he  Eighrh  Amendment  places  a  flat  prohibition 
against  ihe  liillietion  of  *'yruej  and  unusual  puniHliine*iis"  This  rellects  a 
sociucar  jiidgniyiit  that  there  are  smne  piinishinents  that  are  m  hnrbariy 
and  Inhiiiiiane  that  we  will  iiot  pcruiit  tliem  to  be  imposed  on  aiiyone,  no 
matter  how  opproltrious  thy  cilfeiiKe.  ,  .  ,  If  there  arfi  some  punishments 
that  are  so  harhaiic  tlial  they  may  not  he  hnpused  for  the  commission  of 
yrhnes  designated  by  our  social  system  ajf  the  niOSL  thoroughly  repre- 
hensible acts  an  individual  can  comiiut.  then  a  ioriion,  similar  pums^- 
iiients  inay  hot  be  imposed  on  persons  for  less  cuipable  acts,  sueh^as 
liruayhes  of  school  discipline.  Thus,  if  it  Is  constitiitionally  impermissible  to 
cut  oif  soniyoiie*s  ear  for  the  commission  of  inurder,  it  must  be  uncon-. 
stirutional  to  cut  olf  a  child^s^ear  for  belntf  late  to  cUiss.  Although  thcrQ 
were  no  ears  cut  oil  In  ibis  case,  the  record  reveals  beatings  so  severe  that 
if  they  were  innicted  on  a  hardened  criminal  for  the  conuiiissioii  of  a 
serious  crime,  they  inlght  lUit  pass  conHtitutional  muster* 

^  The  Issue  presented  In  this  phase  of  the  case  is  limited  c«i  wheth^ 
corporal  punishmenc  In  public  sclioolH  can  uvinr  be  prcdubited  by  the  lug^wh 
Aniendment.  I  am  tliercforcMiot  sugcestlng  that  spanking  In  the  puhhc 
syhodsjs  ill  every  instance  prohibited  by  the  liighth  Aniendmcnt,  My  own 
view  is  thiit  it  ^  not  I  nnly  Rike  issue  with  the  cxtrehie  view  of  the 
iiiajority  tlmt  cofporal  piinishmeiic  in  public  schools,  lui  inattur  how  bar- 
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biuic^  inhumane,  or  severe,  is  never  Umlied  by  the  lughth  Aiiiendnient, 
Where  corporal  punishniuiit  becomes  so  severe  as  tu  be  unaeceprable  In  a 
civilimi  society,  1  can  seeuio  reason  that  it  shiiuhl  becoine  any  more 
accepfuble  just  becaijisy  it  is  iiiilietyd  on  childryn  in  liie  piiblic  schools. 

\\\  Qoss  v.  Luimt  *  *  *  the  Cinirt  sipplied  this  principle  to  the  schotil 
disciplinary  process,  hcdding  iliat  a  student  must  be  given  an  infornial  oji- 
portunity  to  lie  heard  before  he  is  finally  suspended  from  public  schooL 

iWi'ifilimmmt  alihau^h  procyMf^  utmost^  good  fnhb,  /re- 
tfumtly  act  on  thQ.rvports  atid  adviv^  of  othm\  and  the  contitdllng 
fticts  and  the  nature  of  the  conduct  under  challenge  are  often  dis- 
■  rUpred.  Thu  risk  of  error  is  not  at  all  trivial^  and  it  should  be 
guarded  against  If  that  may  be  done  without  prohihitive^cost  <Vr 
interierence  w;ith  the ,  educational  process,  /a*,  at  580.  (Einphasls: 
added,)  v 

To  guard  against  rliis  risk  of  punishing  an  innocent  child,  the  Due 
Process  Clause  Tecuilres,  not  aii  **elaboratc  hearing**  before  a  nuupnd  p-irty, 
but  Himply  "an  iiimrmul  give-and-take  between  student  aiid  disciplinarian" 
which  gives  the  student  "an  opportunity  to  explain  his  version  of  the 

nicts/s*.         :    '    /  ■         ,  ; 

The  Court  now  holds  that  these  ^'rudimentary  precautions  against  unfair 
or  mistaken  findings  of  niiseonduct,"  .  ,  ,  are  not  required  if  the  student  is 
punislied  with  ^*ap|Heciab!e  physical  pain*'  rather  than  a  smpamotu  even 
though  both  punisliinents  deprive  tlve  student  of  a  coiistituti<inally  pro- 
tected intercsL  Although  the  rcsnondent  school  authorities  provide  abm>- 
lutely  wo  prciccHs  to  the  student  oefor&  the  punishment  is  finally  inflicted, 
the  iua)Ority  concludys  that  the  smdent  is  nonetheless  given  due  process 
because  he  can  later  sue  tha  teacher  and  recover  damages  if  the  punishmenc 
was  "excessive/*        \  . 

This*  tort  action  is  utterly  inadequate  to  protect  against  erroneous^ 
infliction  of  punishineiit  for  two  reascjns,  First,  under  Flofida  !w,  a  snident 
punished  for  aii  act  he  did  not  commit  cannot  recover  damages  fmin  a 
teacher  *'proeeeding  In  utniost  good  faith  .  ,  ,  on  the  reports  and  advice  af 
otliers,'V,  .  .  the  student  has  no  remedy  at  all  for  punishment  Imposed  on 
the  bd^is  of  mistaken  ^cts,  at  least  as  long  as  the  punishment  was  rcasoiH 
able  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciplinarian,  uninformed  by  any  prior 

hearings , . ,  *  £  j 
Second,  and  more  important,  evep  ' if  the  student  could  sue  fnr  giwd 
faith  erroi^in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  the  law;suit  occurs  after  tlic 
jnmlshmcnt  has  bceii  finally  Imposed.  Tito  infliction  of  physical  pain  is 
final  and  irreparablei  It  cannot  be  undone  in  a  suhsct|uenr  proceeding. .  . 

Tlie  majority's  conchision  that  a  damage  remedy  for  cxcessiye  corporal^ 
punishmenc  affords  adequate  prcscess  rcs^  on  the  novel  theory  that  the 
State  may  punish  an  iiidividual  without  giving  hini  miy  op|)ormnity  to 
present  Ills  side  of  the  story,  as  long  as  he  m\  wter  recover  daniages  fKim 
a  state  oScial  if  he  is  inimcent  The  logie  of  this  theory  would  permit  a 
State  that  punished  speeding  with  a  one-day  jail  sentence  to  make  a 
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driver  Hurvu  ills  siiiircnue  fii'HC  witluuir  a  mill  iiiul  tlicin  su«  to  rccuvur 
dmungys  fur  wrbngful  iiiiim 

Cm  mt^.  The  Court  split  ^hurply  ou  rhis  mm,  fivu  to  fuur.  In  a 
(Icuision  two  ymn  byfcsrei  iha  Court  iiffirnitid  u  lower  court's  dqcisiuu 
that  corporal  punishment  coifltl  he  atlniinistered  over  parental  objcu- 
tionH,  However,  the  Eighth  Ainendnicnt  and  procedural  due  proce^ 
,  issues  were  iiot  reached,  as  \\QtQ,  naker  v.  Owen,  423  907  (1975). 
*  It  is  tlifBcult  to  reconcile  this  case  on  the  due  proce^  issue  wkh  Qoss 
V,  Lopi/Sj  inciuded  later,  in  this  chapter  The  dissent  noted  that,  under 
Goss,  due  process  is  required  prfor  to  suspension,  hue  It  is  nut  required 
.prior  to  corporal  punishnicnt>  1  he  niajoricy  cited  Qoss  in  a  footnote, 
stating:  ^  ; 

Unlike  Ooss  \  .  y ,  this  case  docn  not  involve  the  Ktate-ercwed 
pmpcrty  isueryst  in  puhliu  edutriUion.  The  purposQ  of  corporal 
.  punishnieiit  i^  to  correct  a  c\\M^  lichavior  without  interrupting 
his  uducarioii;  That  ctirjioral  piiiiishnient  niay,  in  a  rare  case^  have 
the  unliiteiulcd  effect  of  ryinpi)iarily  rcinoving  a  child  frorri  school  \  _ 
ailords  n<i  basis  for  cpnclutling  that  the  pracUce  itself  deprives 
Htiidciits  of  property  protected  hy  tliu  Kourceenth  Anicndmmit. 

Tlie  inajority  did  state  thht  "Fc)urtecnth  Aniendmeut  VAmty  inter- 
ests are  jnipli^atcd"  in  the  case,  hut  held  that  the  conunon  law  rem- 
eclics  were  sufficient  to  protect  those  int 

)t(idmo7t  et  aL  v/State,  84  Ga,  App.  259,  65  SAL  (2d)  848  (GeorgisN 
1951),  j  Expulsion  for  rcfusal  co.be  vaccinated  ^ 


■  Tlik  iinili^nired  yviiluncu  oii  iliu  rrial  of  the  ease  was  tlint  the  defendant 
'  diildreh  weru  by  thuin  enrollecl  in  Colliiis  High  Hcliool  in  lattrtall  County 
iic  rliu  l^iriiiiiing  of  ilic  sdi<>ol  ryrm  and  ruinaini^d  for  about  seven  days; 
that  at  that  tin le  the  county  nursu  nndur  the  direutipn  of  the  D>uiuy 
Hoard- of  Iryucarion  nituuiprud  to  vatrcinaty  the  children  a^insc  certam 
contagious  fciHen,  to  which  the  defendaniH  ob)yctyd  on  the  ground  that 
ir  was  amunsc\their  ryliglcius  bdliufs.  timt  they  do  not  heheve  ui  taking 
vicciny  or  iinii^uiiizndon  agaiiiHC  diHyasc  but  do  believe  in  divnic  henliiig 
throudi  faith-  tliac  the  niattcr  was  taken  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Couiity 
BimrJcinWlicatitk  which  indicated  irn  willuigiicss  to  dispense  teniporarUy 
Willi  the  vaccirmtiohvreqnircnient  if  the  paryntg  aiul  pastor  of  their,  churcli 
simicd  a  certificate  ^^tating  that  their  religiuus  sect  was  opposed  to  _  the 
of  luediciiic  in  tfte  treatnient  of  disyase;  that  the  pastor  refused  to 
Hitni  this  certificate  on  the  ground  that  the  opposition  m  the  use  of  mcdi- 
erne  and  iiiiniunizarlon  were  nor  a  part  of  the  cluircli  creed,  but  a  bchcf 
enibraccd  by  ccrmin  of  ittvincinhcrs  individually,  including  these  defend^ 
ants;  tliat  the  parentr  wcreN^oiined  w  put  their  children  m  schooli  that 
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the  chiUh  cn  came  back  tu  scliciul  but  were  nor  aHowed  to  be  yacciiiatud, 
wheruiipun  iliu  teachers  were  oidured  luit  to  accept  thuni  uiitil  they  were 
vacuinatudi  that  they  returned  licMue  nhd  have  Jiiir  attended  school  siiuje,  , 
The  defendant  niade  a  starunient  in  which  he  contended  that  he  was  being, 
rried  on  o,  religious  Issue;  ihut  it  was  iiis  iiullvidiial  belief  iliat  henliug  is 
thiikugh  faith  and  not  by  niedicinu,  and  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
violate  the  law, 

,  ,  ,  (bde,  sec,  32-911,  a^i  amended  liy  the  Act  of  1946,  Ga,  U  m6,  , 
pp.  206,  207,  provides' aN  follows:  **The  boardH  of  educaticur  of  each  • 
county  and  independent  school  sysieni  may  niake  such  regulations  as  in  _ 
their  judgmeiu  shall  seem  rcqiiisite  to  Insure  the  vaccinatiun  of  the  pu|>ils 
in  their  respective  scho<ils  and  may  reijuire  ail  scholars  cir  pupils  tu  be 
vaccinated  as  a  pi^yrequisite;  to  adinlssuui  to  their  respective  schools." 
Similar  itatutcg  have  been  widely  held  to  be  vaUd  delegations  of  legisla- 
tivc  power  to  the  designated  county  cir  niunicipal  autliorities  for  the 
purpose  of  retpiirihg  Vaccination  as  a  prcTe<|ulsite  to  sc-hool  attpndance, 
or  a^  a  health  mepsure,  ,  .  ,  Here,  the  following  cfxBerpt  from  the  nifnures 
of  the/IWniall  Cjoimty  Doard  of  Education  was  pdinitted  in  evidence  with- 
out objeciionl  "  I  he  superintendent  reported  that  the  C3ounty  B(jard  of 
Mepltli  lias  retjuested  the  Qmiuy  Board  of  l»lduuation  to  tequire  cliildien 
entering  school  fcu  nike  the  Iniiiiiinizations  for  smaHpox,  diphtheria . and 
typhoid  at  least.  Air.  Rabuii  moved  that  as  a  rec|uisite  to  the  further  a tteiuU 
ing  of  any  pupil  in  school  [he]  be  required  to^  take  the  imniunizarion  c)f 
alf  Infecfiousi  dlseaHcH  required  by  rhe  County  Board  of.  l  lealth;  Tliis  .  *  . 
was  carrieib"  The  objection  appcarH  to  be,  not  to  the  sullicieiicy  of  eyiy 
deuce  of  the  resolution  of  the  county  board  of  education,  but  bccaiim 
of  a  failure  to  sliow  any  iininunizaripn  requiremeiits  of  the  coimty  board  ^ 
of  health.  Since  Qide  Amu  Supp,  sec,  32-911,  supra,  enqMiwcrs  the  board 
of  educaticin  witluuir  regard  to  any  rules  or  i^gularions  promulgated  l>y 
the''l)oard  of  health  to  require  as. prerequisite  to  admission  in  the  public 
schools  iiver  winch  it  has  jurisdiction  the  vaccination  of  childreh,  the  fiict 
that. IK  action  was  taken  here  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  county  board 
(if  bealrh  Is  iinmateriak  The  iMjard  of  education  could  have  tidcen  the  same,^ 

I  he  defendant  further  conteiuls  thnt  the  court,  even  wiihout  ryquesi, 
should  have  cliargycl  Art,  I,  Hec.  I,  l*ar.  XII,of  the  QHiHtifiition  of  (iccirgia, 
Dulc  ^  2-112,  as  follows^  **AII  nien  have  the. natural  and  inalienable  rights 
to  win^hip  God,  each  according  to  the  dictates  of,  \m  own  consdeiicc, 
and  lui  luuiian  authority  should,  in  any  cnse,  ccuurul  ot  interfere  with  such  ^ 
right  of  conscience,"  11ie  defendants  coiuend  that  diey  are  inembers  of 
a  ryligi<Hjs  sect  which  permits  fliym  to  choose  for  themselves  thQ  applica-^^^^ 
ripn  of  die  tenets  of  their  sect;  ihiit  they  iiitcrprcc  their  relipio^s  instruc- 
tion m  mean  that  they  should  nor  use  niediciiial  aids;  that  this  is  a  part  of 
their  religion  and  to  deprive  them  of  it  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  frued<HU  \ 
of  worships  that  ihey  do  not  wish  to  deprive  their  children  of  an  educa- 
tion bui  when  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  depriving  thein  cjf  an 
education  and  allowing  tltyni  to  receive  niedicjil  treatinent  they  miisr 
choose  the  ftinncr.  The  ill  eflectii  of  contagious  disease^  and  its  power  to 
wijjc  out  entire  populations,  is  a  niattcr  of  history.  Many  of  these  sccnn  ges 
of  the  past  have  been  completely  dissipated  by  the  preventive  inethcnls  cif 
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inucliual  science.  TliUT|nirpusu  of  tlic  Icgisbiuiru  in  piiHsing  tfei  srntutc  eiii^ 
limlicd^iivOjdc  &i|ip.  i  J2-9II  wm  to  pravcnt  the  sp rend  of  these  disca^cSi 
ii<it  piily  f»r*^tlic  protcctiuii  of  iliosu  actually  iiuiuilitizcd  buc  for  the  pro- 
tuciioii  uf  others  wUli  wIioiii  tliey  iiiight  cuiuii  hp  cmi^icf,  The  refusal 
of  the  ilufmuinim.  herb  to  hiiKc  their  child  run  vaccmated  iimuunted  to  a 
trnii^greH^ioti  of  the  rights  of  o^hern.  *  '  * 

Liberty  of  cnnsciencu  is  one  thing.  I Jcciisc  to  eadaiigc^  the  liveH  of  others 
by  practice!*  contrary  to  statutes  passed  for  the  puhlu  snfety  apd  in  re- 
llaiice  upon  iiiodern  medical  kiiUwIedgy  is  ahother;  "The  validity  of  ithe 
Htiituto  is  not' i|ueNiioiied,  and  the  wl^tuHiv^of  the  logtslntivc  chactnient  is 
not  "a  niatter  for  th^  decision  either  of  this^  court  or  of  any  individual 
cirtzeh.  Th6  opinion  of  the  defendants  that  they  should  practice  Healing 
^  withoiit:  the  aid  of  niedicine  is  ncit  a  legal  justification  tor  Refusal  to  abide 
by  the  shituies  of  this  state  and  regulations  passed  pursuant  thereto,  and 
for  this  reason  frecdoni  of  worship  was  not  an  issuu  hi  the  case*  The 
failure  of  the  coure  to  charge  un  this  subjecc  was  nut  error,  " 

Cocle  Hupp.  S  32-2104  inipoies  upon  parents  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  sixteen  years  the  duty  of  enrolling  and  sendiii^  such  children 
to  a  public  or  private;  school.  Code  Supplenien|  I  12-5914  ftep  the  penalty 
for  nonconipliance  with  thb  duty.  As  hereinbefore  pointed  out,  Code  and 
Supplcniyiit  §  32-911  empowers  the  county  boards  or  education  to  fik  rules 
and  regulations  insuring  the  vaccination  of  such  schopl  children  as  a 
prcrcipiisiie  to  adnusslon.  These  provisions  of  our  statute  law  therefore 
impose  upon  the  parents  the  duty  of  sanding  the  children  to  school  and 
upon  the  school  authorities  the  duty  of  fixing  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  ^hcy  shall  attend  The  defendahts  in  this  case  sought  to 
cciinply  with  their  duty  to  send  their  children  to  school  but  at  the  same 
time  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  school  anthorities.^nd  also  undertook 
to  fix  the  rules  inid^r  which  they  should  attend,  Thelf  contenj^ion  there- 
ftire  timr  they  did  actiially  enroll  the  children  Unvacclnated  constitutes 
no  valid  defense.  It  is  the  saiuc.  contention  urged  in  State  pftmp  nipw, 
where  the  olTor  to  send  the  children  unvnccinatcd  to  the  school  was  sought 
to  be  treated  as  a  "legal  teiuldr'*  and  the  rejection  as  sought  to  be  treated 
as  an  estoppel  of  the  school  board.  Sucli  a  contention  is  unsound  for  the 
reason  that  an  offer  jo  do  a  thing  only  upon  waiver  of  the  conditions 
precedent  thereto  amounts  to  no  offer  at  all.  Furtlicri  our.  statute  specific- 
ally provides,  not  only  that  the  child  shall  b^  enrolled,^  but  kept  in 
school  ft>r  a  niiniimim  of  171  days  or  the  fulKsesslon  thereof;  subject  to 
certain  exceptions.^  Uftder  these  circunistances,  the*  action  of  the  parcim 
111  refusing  to  nieet  the  prcrecpiisites  of  attendance  ^  public  school  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  statute  and  the  court  did  not  err  In  so  charging. 

The  judginenc  of;  the  trial  court  overruling  t\\c  mccion  for  new  trial 
.  as  ainended  is  withoiit  error^  , 

Judgment  iiflirmed.  .  ^  _  '  " 

Case  7)ot€.  Vaccination  certificates  and  Ticalth  Tcports  of  more  cx- 
'  tensive  derail  arc  required  nowadays  in  many  school  districts  by  local 
rcgiilfitioiL  A  few  stares  prescribe  the  vaccination  as  a  prerequisite  for 
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adiiiissioii  to  the  publiS  schuok  The  rcquirciiicnts  have  been  dinU 
Icnged  in  ^courts,  ijQC  frequciwly^  but  iiufllaicutly  often  to  Imve-laid 
down  iv  generally  accepted  priiiciplc  that  such  rcgulaticins  iird  withiii 
.  the  p<)lice  power  of  the  stutc,  llie  local  sclujul  board  is  mi  agent  of 
the  starev  "Ilie  state  has  police  power  and  iimy  delegate  sqiuc  of  its 
police  power  to  its  agents  and  iigcncics,  \ 

HifghePet  aL  v.  Caddo  Parish  Sahool  Hoard  et  al,  57  V\  Supp.  508 
/(D.  a  La.  1944)  ajj'cif  (per  curiam)  323  U3.  685  (I945)v  |  AntU 
frnternity  law  J  ^  -  .  ^ 

The  complaint  is  by  the  four  parents  of.  children  attending  the  Byrd 
High  School  of  Shrevcporc,  Louisiana,  who  are  niiEmbers  of  national 
Greek-letter  fraternities,  chapters  of  which  have  been  in  public  existence 
at  this  school  for  a  number  of  yea Act  No.  342  of  the  Legislature  of 
Lbuisiana-for  1944^  granting  to  the  various  parish  school  boards  the  pciwcr 
and  authority  to  abolish  high  schoof  fraternities  and  sororities;  is  attaeked 
as  behig  unconstitutional,  null  and  void  Un  the  following  reasons: 

Said  Statute  is  violative  of  the  j4th  Amendment  to  the  Ooiisti^ 
tution  of  the  United  States  in  that  it  deprives  nIaintiiTs  and  their  children 
of  vdstcd  rights  without  due  process  of  law,  abridges  their  privileges  and 
immuniiies,  deprives  rheni  of  flic  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  atteinpcs 
to  grant  special  privileges  to  a  class,  limiting  the  privilege  of  free  edu- 
cation to  students  who  are  not  niembers  of  Qreck-letter  fnireniitip  and 

.  kiroriiles,'*  ^     ,  .  4.      :  ^  ,  ; 

There  are  five  o|her  reasons  of  uncoifttitutionahty  alleged' under  the 
constitution  of  rhc  state  tif  l^uisiana;  and  finally,  a  seventh  reason,  whyrmn 
both  constitutions  fccleral  and  state  are  involved: 

"(7)  Said  Statute  as  originally  introduced  in  the  House  of  Reprusenui- 
tives  eWiiressly  declared  that  high  school  fratarnitlcs  were  Inimical  tc)  the 
public  miod  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  high  schijols  of  Louisiana, 
but  thif  language  was  sirickun  .from  said  Act  by  the  Ho  ise  of  Ueprusenm^ 
lives- that  the  Legislature,  having  failed  to  find  said  plgunizations  detri- 
mental to  the  general  welfare,  and  on  the  contrary,  having  m  ciTect  Hnind 
otherwise,  said  Statute  has  no  legal  basis  on  which  to  r|st,  and  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  inherent^  personal  rights  guaranteed  ^tp  every  citizen  by  ^ 
thf  state  aiid  Federal  Qinstitutiohs."  The  coniplainc  alleges  thati  y 
'  Under  date  of  Seutcinbcr  6\  1944,  at  its  regular  session,  the  Uddo  I  arij^h 
School  Board,  proceeding  under  said  Act  No.  142  for  ] 1 944  of  die  Legis- 
lature adopted  a  resolution  abolishing  high  school  fraternities  and  soronties,, 
and  maki4  it  the  duty  of  the  principals  of  the  various  high  schools  in 
the  Parish  of  Caddo  to  suspend  or  expel  from  ^aid  schools  any  pupil  who 
might  be  or  remani  a  member,  of  any  high  school  fratermty  of  [sic] 

sorority.  ,        '        *       ■  ' •.J--i^''''V''-x  *      -      i  ' 

So,  It  is  our  omnion  that  the  state  ctourc  of  filial;  Arbitrament  having 
ruled  that  the  Act  and  .  the  two  local  school  board  resolution^  \ycre  not 
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I  viulatioii  of  thu  Htute  cciiistitiirioii,  rlic  wliulu  atingk  basyd  on  sraw 
iuiiiuls  of  wane  of  cunscirutiuiiujlty  is  ^uidutl  iar  us. . . . 

Tliu  m\m  of  thy  cumjiluiiu  lufr  for  uh  w  coosidur,  thuryfori^^  aru  t\mc 

here  thurc  arc  allcgyil  violnricjiis  of  thu  fuurreuiuh  uinyiuhiiUiU  to  thy 
iciiiHEUuricMHif  the  UiiiiyJ  HtaiyH, , , .  ,  .   .       ■     -I  » 

TUm,  the  iiiNtalit  situation  In  yxiiytly  the  m\m  \\\  prim  iplu  a^  with  tha 
liidmt  VVuugh  ill  Mississi|)pi  wliyii  thy  state  rycpiiruil  hiiUi  nhuady 
luiiihur  of  a  Gicyk^lytccr  fracynily,  though  at  unoihyr  college,  to  rc^\ 
ouiicy  his  allygianye  to  uiul  alliliatioii  with  mdi  fraternity.  The  Uiiityd  ^ 
tjtys  Supr^einc  Dmrt  heUI  that  Waugh  could  he  m  obliged  withbut  dyiiy-^ 
ig  hini  duy  process  of  law  or  his  privileges  or  iiiiiuunitiys  m  a  citizen  of 
lie  United  States  Uiidcr  the  fourteenth  ;uneiulineiu* 

Ileeause  of  thy  strikingly  siiuilar  facts  in  the  two  cases,  svy  adopt  the 
ollowiiig  priiicipalH  of  the  Waugh  case  froni  the  Suprenie  Court  of  the' 
j lilted  Statesi 

"It  li  said  that  rlie  fraternity  to  which  eoniplaiimiic  heioiigs  is  a  iiioral 
ml  cif  itself  a  disciplinary  force.  This  iiyyd  not  he  denied.  But  whether 
uch  inembership  luakes  agaliist  discipline  wa^  for  the  state  of  IVIississippj 
[J  deterininc.  It  is  to  he  ryiiienihered  that  the  Universit)*  was  established 
►y  ilic  siatC4  and  k  under  the  control  of  the  state,  ami  rhe  cnactnient  of 
he  sraiute  may  have  been  imluced  by  the  opinion  that  meiiibership  in  the 
irohibited  s<jcierieH  divided  the  attention  of  the  students,  and  distracted 
roin  the  siiigleiiess  of  purpose  which  the  state  desired  to  exist  in  its 
mblicr  educational  iiistituriqnj^.  It  is  not  up  to  tis  to  cntertnin  coiijcctures 

II  oppomion  to  the  views  of  file  state,  and  amml  lts  rygulailom  upon 
lisputable  considerations  of  tlieir  wisdoni  cir  necessity.  Nor  can  we  ae- 
(iimnodate  the  regulatioiis  to  thy  assertioii  of  a  special  purposy  by  tli^^ 
pplying  student,  varying,  pyihaps,  svith  each  oii4f,  ami  dependent  aiDue 
ipiMi  hig  promise. 

"This  being  our  view  of  the  power  uf  the  legishiiiirc,  we  do  not  enter 
ipon  a  consideration  of  the  elemenrs  of  coiuplaiiiaiit's  coiitentioii.  k  is 
fcry  trite  to  say  that  the  right  tti  pursue  happiness  and  exercise  life  and 
iberty  are  subject  in  soinc  dcgiye  to  thy  limitatioiis  of  thy  law,  and  the 
(mditioii  upon  which  the  state  of  Mississippi  offers  the  cuiuplainaiit  frue 
nstruciion  at  its  .University,  that  while  a  stiuluiit  is  thery  hy  rynounce  ^ 
iHiliutiuii  %vifh  a  society  which  the  state  eiinsiders  inimical  to  disciphne* 
inds  no  prohibition  in  the  14th  ainentlmeiit."  ... 

Ccise  votu.  I  he  Supreme  Court  c*f  the  United  StatCH  upheUrnn  nnri- 
Tate\iiity  law  fliinctcd  in  Mississippi  as  it  applied  to  ilic  sratc  univcr- 
iity.  yViiUi^}  V.  noard  of  Trimues  of  Uiilvmity  of  /V/ii^ijWpp/,i237  U.S. 
m  (1915).  The  essential  poinr  in  all  these  cases  is  thar  freedoius  guar- 
uuccd  by  the  Constitutioh  niay  be  liiiiitcd  if  the  hmitation  ip  rcaHon- 
ible  and  in  the  intercsc  o^f  public  welfare.  Occasionally,  a  cpurc  will 
nrimatc  timr  the  wisdom  of  an  aiitifratcrnity  rule  niay  be  in  t]uestiun, 
Hit  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  court  tci  evaluate  the  wisdom  of 
cgislation.  One  court  said  that  studcius  linvc  the  option  ^)f  w^ithdraw- 
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ing  fnun  dicir  fraternity  or  subnutiing  to  the  punalty.  PenaUics  diller: 
from  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  to  suspension  or  even 

expulsion.  i  i 

Only  on^  state  lias  iield  that  antifrateriuty  rules  are  Amreascmablu— 
JVlisssjuri  in  I922=whetu  the  Court  said  that  the  detrimental  cITccrs  of 
niemhership  in  fraternities  and  sunirities  had  not  been  sufllciently 
proved.  WmlH  V.  Uuard  of  Edtimion  of  St.  Louis,  295  Mo.  466,  ,246 
S.W.  43  (Missouri,  1922),  Tlie  Toxm  court  followed  the  majority  rule 
with  regard  to  banning  fraternities  during  the  school  term,  but  held 
diat  application  of  the  rule  to  summer  vacations  was  unreasonable  be^ 
cause  during  that  period  tlie  students  were  under  control  of  their  par- 
ents, not  the  schciol  autluiHtics,  and,  furthermore,  it  wcmld  be  impiac- 
tibablc  for  the  school  board  to  artcmpt  to  enf()rcc  the  rule  during 
suinmcr  vacations  when  the  students  arc  dispersed.  WUmi  ct  al  v.  Aln- 
lew  bideli&ndem  School  District  — —  Tex.  Civ.  App.  190 
S.  W.  (2d)  406  (Texas,  1945).  ■ 

Tinker  v.  Des  Ahbws  hide  pendent  Cmirmmmy  School  District  ai  aL, 
393  U.S.  503  (1969).  jSuNpcnsion  of  studentslfor  wearing  annbands  to 

scluiol.l 

Petiri(mer  John  F.  Tlnlcer,  IS  yyars  old,  aiid  petirionyr  Christopher 
Eckhai  dt,  16  years  old,  attyiuled  high  school  in  Des  Momus.  I  etiiioiier 
Mary  Beth  Tinker,  Johii»s  lister,  was  a  IJ^year^old  student  in  junior  high 

'"inliecember  196J,  a  ^^^'1^^  ^''^  Moliies  Iowa, 

held  a  iheethig  at  the  iLcUhardt  ho.ne.  ^riie  group  dyternunad  to  puldieize 
their  objectit^s  to  the  husnlitius  in  Vietiiam  and  their!  sui>|iort  fur  a 
tnicc  by  wearing  black  armbands  during  the  holiday  suasmi  and  by  fasting 
on  necimber  16  and  New  Veai*s  Kvc:  Petitioners  and  their  parents  had 
pieVioiisly  engaged  in  similar  activiiles,  and  they  decided  to  parricipnte 

in  the  nroBranu'  £  i  i 

I'liu  nimclpals  of  thu  Dm  Mmim  schools  hccniuu  awnru  uf  tho  plmi  m 
wmv  am.lm.ids.  On  IJciiomhor  14,  1965,  they  met  and  adopted  a  policy 
that  nny  stiulciit  won  ring  an  armbaiul  to  school  would  Uu  asked  ici  i  ciuovc 
ir  nul  if  hu  lefiisud  lie  would  bo  kuspciuled  until  lie  rctuinei  without  the 
rtrinimnd.  Putitionois  were  aware  of  the  regulation  that  the  school  auihoii- 

M  ICS  adonted.  i  ■  '  i  ■      i  .  i  * 

Oil  lluceiuber  16,  Mary  Uoth  and  Christ«|iliur  wore  hlae^armhands  ij, 
their  selumls.  John  Tinker  wore  Ills  nrinlmn.l  the  next  day.  They  wcio  all 
sent  home  and  suspended  froiu  school  until  they  would  eoino  Imck  %vnh«ut 
their  arnilmncls.  'I'hey  did  not  return  to  school  until  uhor  Hie  pliuiiiea 
period  for  wunrliiB  armliands  had  0!(|ilred-tlmt  is,  unul  after  New  \eai  N 
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V\m  ctiiiniliiinr  .  ,  .  imiyuil  fur  nii  iiijiiiictiuii  ryHrniininy  ihu  ilufyiuluitt 
scliu«irulliciiifs  aiul  ilufeiiihiiir  niymlJUiN  cif  iliu  Umvd  of  diicyUHs  of  thu 
^chnol  . diHtri^t  (vnm  Jisuiijliiuiig  ihu  |i^iiuijiiu!H,  mul  it  i^uiiglu  iioniinur 
diinmges.  Aft6r  iiii  uviduiirhiry'  liuui  iiiy  rliy  PiNrrict  Omn  Smumd  tliu 
coiii|ilaiiit.  It  ii|»liuUI  thu  coiistitiiiiiiiiiiliiy  of  thu  Hclioul  mirlioritiu^'  iictioii 
on  tlie  grouiid  timt  ic  v/m  rciiHunablu  hi  ordur  to  pruvuiP  diHturbrtiicc  of 
school  disulpliiitj.  258  is  Supjh  971  ( 19(16).  ... 

Go  appyul,  thu  C^jurt  oT  Appuids  for  thu  liighth  Ciruiiir  cuiisiduryd  tli^ 
easy  un  buiiu.  Thy  court  was  eqiinlly  dividytl,  md  thu  District  Court's 
duui^iioii  was  accordingly  olHnnud,  wiihout  opiiiicMu  3B3  V»  2d  9B8  (1967), 
VVu  yruiuud  cyrtioniri.  390  U.  S.  942  ( 196H).  .  .  . 

/  '  ' 

iMfHC  Ainuiuliiiuiic  rights,  appliyd  in  light  of  tlic  spuci^l  characturisdcy 
of  thu  scImioI  ynvirouiuuiUt  aru  avallahlc  to  tuachur^*  and  studyiits.  It  can 
iiaidly  bu  argued  that  ulchyr  Htiidyiits  or  tuacliyrs  shud  their  ccnistitiidonal 
rights  t<>  fryydiiin  of  spuuch  or  yxpryssion  at  the  schoolhousc  gatu.  This 
has  buuii  ihe  uniiiistalcabjy  hcddlng  of  this  Qsurc  for  aliuost  50  years. 

On  tiiu  othur  haiid»  thu  Conrt  has  rupyatodly  yinphasizud  the  iiccd  for 
alliriiung  the  conipryhunsivu  authoiity  of  iliu  States  and  of  school  anrhorl- 
ties,  coiiHistunr  with  fiMidanientnl  const Initional  safuguards,  xu  pruiicribo  aiid 
control  conduct  in  the  schools.  .  .  .  Our  proldeni  lies  in  the  area  where 
studeiits  in  the  uxcrcise  of  First  Aniundinynt  rights  collide  with  the  rules 
of  the  school  auttioritius^  ) 

II 

M'hc  pnildeni  pretienced  by  the  pruscnc  case  does  not  relate  to  rugulatioii 
of  the  lungth  of  skirts  or  the  type  <if  clofhing,  to  hair  style  or  deportineuL 
,  ,  ,  It  docs  not  concern  aggruHHivu,,  disinprivu  action  or  even  gr<»up 
deniuiistruiions.  Our  problein  invidvy;^  direct,  primary  Kust  Auiendmuiit 
rights  akin  to  "pure  spcuch." 

The  school  ollicials  banned  and  sought  to  punish  petitioners  for  a  sdciu, 
pnssive/yxpression  of  opinion,  unaccompanied  by  any  uisordur  or^dis- 
rurbance  on  the  part  of  pytitioners,  Tliyru  is  here  no  cvulence  whatever 
of  petiriiHiurs*  interference,  adtual  or  naHcent,  with  the  schuol^s  wcjrk  or  of 
collision  with  tiiy  rights  of  other  stndunts  to  be  secure  and  to\|»c  let  alone. 
Accordingly,  this  case  does  iioc  ttincurh  spuuch  or  action  that  intrudes 
upcjn  the  work  of  the  school  or  the  rights  of  other  studunts,  \ 

Oidy  a  few  of  the  18,000  students  in  the  school  systeifi  wore  the  black 
arnibands  There  is  no  indication  that  the  vvork  of  the  school  or  aii^^class 
was  disrupted.  Outside  the  classnooins,  a  few  students  made  hoHtde\re- 
niarks  to  the  children  weariiig  arnibaiids,  but  dierc  wurs  no  threats  Hr 
..  acts  of  vioiunce  on  school  pr  einises.  .  .  \ 

1  he  Districc  Court  conchided  tliar  the  acrion  of  the  school  authorities 
was  rcautHiablc  because  it  was  based  iijion  tlielr  fear  of  a  disturbance  from 
the  wearing  of  the  arnibaiicls.  Hut,  in  oiir  system,  uiidilfercntiated  fear  or 
appryhcnsion  of  distiirbaiice  k  not  enough  to  overconic  the  right  to  free- 
doni  of  yxpression.  Any  departure  froiii  absohite  regunentation  may  cause 
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,irou|ili%  Any  variation  frnni  the  iiiaji»rliy'H  opinion  may  inspire  fuarr  Any 
word  Nptdiyii,  in  class,  in  ihe  hiiichroums  or  on  iIju  nmipus,  that  tleviaics 
from  rhu  views  of  antithur  perscnii  may  snut  an  iirgumunr  or  cause  n  dis- 
turhancu,  Ihir  our  (Jonsiitiitioii  snys  we  iiiust  take  this  risk  ,  .  =  aiul  our 
histiny  says  diat  it  is  this  siui  of  ha/ardous  fruedom-ihis  Idiul  of  opuiinuss 
—time  is  the  basis  af  our  niuioiial  stryngrb  niul  of  ilio  indujjendeiicu  nnd 
vigor  c»f  Ainericans  who  grow  up  and  Jlvy  in  this  rylntivuly  permissivu, 
oftun  disputatious  Nociety,  ^  ^ 

In  order  fc>r  the  State  in  the  person  of  school  oflicials  to  justify  prolubi^ 
tion  of  a  particular  e^|>iessic>n  of  opinicMi,  it  must  he  able  to  show  that  its 
action  was  cnuiCd  by  scnnediiiig  more  than  a  mere  dusiru  to  avoid  ihu 
discomfort  and  unpleasuiuncss  that  always  accompaiiy  an  unpopular  viuw- 
pcHur.  CJertaliily  where  theru  is  no  finding  and  iicj  showing  that  the  exercjse 
of  the  forhiddun  tight  would  **materially  and  substantially  interfere  with 
the  ry«|uiremyiits  of  appropriate  discipline  In  the  operaiion  of  the  school," 
the  prohibition  caniiot  be  sustained. .  ^ 

hi  the  present  case,  the  District  Court  made  no  such  Hnding,  ami  our 
inde|)endenc  eKaniinaticMi  of  the  recmd  f^nls  to  yield  evidence  diat  the 
scjuhd  authorities  had  reaHim  to  anticipatu  that  the  wearing  of  thu  armbands 
would  substantially  iiuerfere  with  the  wcirU  of  the  school  or  impinge  upon 
thu  riglus  of  other  students,  Kvun  an  ofliclal  inemc>randum  pi-epaied  after 
the  suspunsion  that  listetl  thu  reasons  for  the  ban  on  wearing  the  nrnibnnds 
made  nu  referuncu  tu  the  anticipation  of  such  disnipiion.  . . ,  , 

It  is  alsci  relevant  that  the  school  anthorities  did  not  purj)orE  to  prohibit 
the  wearing  of  all  symbols  of  political  or  cuntrovursial  sigiiiflcancu.  T  he 
record  sluiws  that  students  in  some  of  ihe  schools  wore  buitons  relating 
t(i  naticMial  piditical  campaigns,  and  some  even  wore  the  Iron  Cri»ss^ 
traditicmaliy  a  symbol  of  Nav^ism.  The  order  |n'olnbitiiig  the  wearing  of 
arinbniids  did  not  extend  to  these.  .  .  .  Cldaiiy,  the  piohihition  of  cxpryssion 
ijf  one  particular  opiiiicHi,  at  least  wiihour  evideiicu  that  it  is  necessary  rti 
avoiil  material  aiul  subHtantial  interference  with  school  work  or  discipline, 
is  ii(>t  c<jiisutiiti<>iially  perinissible. 

In  jnir  system,  state  o|>eratud  schools  may  not  be  enclaves  of  totalirar- 
iiuiism.  MmA  officials  do  not  prisNess  absolute  authority  over  their  stu- 
dents. Htuiients  in  school  as  well  as  out  of  school  arc  '^persons"  under  oiir 
Qjiistituiion.  They  are  possessed  of  fundamental  rights  wjiich  the  State 
must  respect^  just  as  they  thyuiselves  must  respect  their  obligations  to  tlus 
State.  In  cnir  system,  students  may  not  be  regarded  as  closed-circuit 
recipients  of  only  that  which  the  State  chooses  to  communicate,  They  inay 
not  be  confined  to  ihc'  expression,  of  those  sentiments  that  arc  ollicially 
opproved.  In  the  abseiieu  of  a  specific  showing  of  constitntionally  valid 
reasons  to  regulate  tlieir  speech,  students  are  entitled  tu  freedom  of 
expression  of  their  views^  t 

The  principal  use  to  which  the  schocds  arc  dedicated  is  to  accoinmo<late 
^studuiits  during  pruscribed  bom^  for  thu  piirpose  of  certain  types  of 
^cjtivldcs.  Among  those  activities  is  person  iiitercainniunicatioi]  amting 
stiulciits.  This  is  not'imly  an  Inevitable  part  of  tlic  proce^  of  attending 
sehcH^Mt  is  also  an  iniportant  part  of  the  cducatiuiifll  process.  A  ittulent's 
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rights  therefore,  do  not  embrace  merely  the  classroom  hours.  VVheii  he  is 
m  the  cafeteria,  or  on  the  playing  Held,  or  on  the  campus  during  the 
auihori^ccd  hours,  hy  nmy  exjiryHS  his  opinions,^  even  on  contrciversial 
subjects  like  the  conniyt  in  Victimin,  if  he  does  so  "without  materially 
and  substanriaJly  intyrfyfing  with  apprcipriata  discipline  In  the  operation 
of  tlie  school"  and  wUhouc  colliding  with  the  rightH  of  others.  .  .  ,  But 
conduct  by  the  smdents,  in  class  or  out  of  it,  which  for  any  reason- 
whether  It  sienis  froin  tlnic,  place,  or  type  of  byhavior-niaterlally  disrujus 
classwork  or  iiivolves  subsiaiitial  disorder  or  invasion  of.  she  righe  6f 
orhurs  is,  of  course,  not  Iinniuniidcd  by  the  consiiiutional  guaranty  of 
fryedoni  of  speech.  . . , 

Under  our  QHistitiiflon.  free  speech  is  not  a  right  that  is  given  only 
to  be  so  circuinscribed  that  k  exists  in  priiiciple  but  not  in  fact  Freedom 
of  yjtpryssion  would  not  truly  esisc  if  the  right  could  be  exercised  only 
hi  an  area  time  a  benevolent  governnient  has  providud  as  a  safe  haven  for 
crackpots.  The  Consriiunon  says  that  Ctrngres^  (and  the  States)  may  not 
abridge  the  right  to  free  speech.  This  piwisloii^  means  wliar  it  says.  We 
prcjperly  read  it  to  pcrinic  reasonable  regulation  of  speech  connected 
activities  in  carefully  restricted  circumscaiiccs.  But  we  do  not  confine  the 
periuissible  exercise  of  First  Aniendnicnc  rights  to  a  telephone  boothor  the 
four  corners  of  a  painphlet,  or  to  supervised  and  ordained  discussion  in  a 
scbcml  classrooni. . . .  ,  ^ 

f  rhe  students]  neither  interrupted  school  activities  nor  sought  to  intrude 
in  the  schocd  ajTairs  or  the  lives  of  others.  They  caused  discussion  outside 
of  the  classrooiiiSt  bur  no  interference  with  work  and  no  disorder,  bi 
rhu  circunistances*  our  Constitution  does  lUit  permit  oflicials  of  the  State 
lo  deny  tlielr  form  of  expression. 

We  express  no  opinion  as  to  forni  of  relief  svhlcli  should  be  granted, 
this  bciiig  a  matter  for  the  lower  courts  to  determine.  VVe  reverse  and 
rcniand  for  further  proceedings  Consistent  with  this  opinion, 

I)hsenth!g  opmlons^  (1)  School  oiHcials  should  be  accorded  the  widest 
autlu^rity  in  luaintaining  discipline  and  good  order  in  their  institutions. 
Tci  tianslate  that  propositon  Into  a  workable  constinitional  rule,  I  would 
in  cases  like  this,  cast  upon  those  coniplaining  the  burden  of  showing 
that  a  particular  schc^d  measure  was  niotivared  by  other  than  Jegitimate 
scluiol  concerns-for  example,  a  desire  to  prohibit  the  expression  c)f  an 
unpopular  ptunt  of  view,  while  permitting  expression  of  the  donunant 
optiuon, 

(2)  The  Qsurt's  holding  in  this  case  ushers  in  what  I  deem  to  be  an 
entirely  new  era  in- which  the  power  to  control  pupils  by  the^  elected 
**cdficinls  of  state  sihiporied  public  schocils  .  .  in  the  United  States  is  in 
ultiinate  effect  transrerred  to  the  Supreiue  Qmrt^ 

Assuming  that  the  Court  is  correct  in  holding  that  the  i^nduct  of 
wearing  armbands  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  political  ideas  is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment  ...  the  crucial  remaining  questions  are  whether 
studuiits  anil  reacheis  may  use  die  schools  at  their  whim  as  a  plaff«jrm  for 
tiie  excrciHC  of  free  spuec:|i-"symlKdic"  or  "piire"^and  whether  th^  Courts 
Will  nUocare  to  themselves  the  functicm  of  deciding  how  the  pupils*\school  ^ 
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day  will  be  spent.  While  1  have  always  believed  that  under  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Ainsndments  ncitlier  the  State  nor  Federal  Goveriunenc  has 
any  authoricy  to  regulate  or  censor  tlia  content  M  speech,  I  have  never 
bylieved  that  any  person  has  a  right  to  give  speeclies  or*  engage  in 
demonstrations  where  he  pleases  and  wlieii  he  pleases.  .  *  . 

Even  a  casual  reading  cif  chc  record  shows  that  this  arniband  did  divert 
students*  minds  from,  their  regular^  lessuiiH*  and  that  talk,  commyiits,  etc., 
made  Jolui  Tinker  "self-conscious"  in  attending  scliool  wearing  his,  arm- 
band.  While  tlia  absence  of  obscene  or  boisterous  and  loud  disorder 
perhaps  justito  the  Court's  staiemcnt  that  the  few  armband  students 
did  not  actually  "dlsrupcVthe  classwork»  I  think  the  record  overwlielmiiigly 
sjiows  that  the  armbands  did  exactly  what  the  eleeccd  school  oflicials  and 
principals  foresaw  it  wouldj  that  is,  took  the  students*  minds  off  their 
classwork  and  diverted  tlienil^  to  thoughts  about  the  highly  emotionni 
subject  of  the  Vietnam  war.  A  id  I  repeat  that  if  the  time  has  come  when 
pupils  of  state^f:upported  suhoolsHcindergartens  grammar  school  or  high 
school-can  defy  and  flaunt  ordeis  of  school  officials  to  keep  their  minds 
on  their  own  school  work,  it  tlie"beginniiig  of  a  new  revolutijmary  era 
of  periiiissiveiiess  In  this  country  fostered  by  the  judiciary.  The  next 
logical  step,  it  appears  to  nie,l  would  be  to  hold  unconstitutional  laws 
that  bar  pupils  under  21  or  18  from  voting,  or  from  being  elected  members 
of  the  Boards  of  Education.        1  .  _ 

Public  school  studene  are  notUent  to  the  schools  ac  public  expcnsy  to 
broadcast  political  or  any  other  yiesvs  to  educate  and  inform  the  public. 
The  ciriginal  Idea  of  schools,  which  I  do  not  bulieve  is  yet  abandoned  as 
worthier  or  out  of  date,  was  that  childien  had  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  experience  and  wisdom  which  enabled  them  to  teach  all  of 
their  eldei^.  It  may  be  that  the  Nation  has  outworn  the  old-fashioned 
sliigan  thac  "children  are  to  bo  seen  not  heard,"  but  one  niay,  I  hope,  be 
perniitretl  to  harbor  the  thought  that  taKpayers  send  children  to  school 
on  die  premise  that  at  their  age  iliey  need  to  learn,  liot  teach.  .  .  ^ 

One  does  "not  need  to  be  a  prophet  or  die  son  of  a  prophet  to  know 
that  after  the  Court's  holding  today  tliat  some  students  in  Iowa  schools 
and  indeed  in  all  schools  svill  be  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  defy  their 
teachers  on  practically  all  orders.  Tliis  is  the  iiicire  unfcirtunate  for  the 
schools  since  groups  of  students  all  ovei^  the  liind  arc  already  runiiiiig 
loose,  conducting  brealc-ins,  sit-ins,  llc-ins,  and  smash-iiis.  ...  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  particulnr  students  here  have  not  yet  reached  such  jijgh 
points  in  their  demani  *  itrend  classes  in  order  to  exercise  their  political 
pressui^es.  Turnctl  \ou  wltli  law  suits  for  damages  ai)d  injunctions 
against  their  teachers  like  they  are  here,  it  is  nothing  but  wishful  thinking 
to  imagine  tliaty<>nng,  iminaturc  stuclents  will  not  socm  believe  it  is  tlieir 
righc  to  control  the  schools  radier  than  the  right  of  the  States  rliat  collect 
die  raxes  to  hire  the  tyachers  for  the  bciiefit  of  the  pupils.  This  case, 
therefore,  wholly  without  conHtitutltinal  reasons  in  my  judgiiienr,  subjects 
all  the  pul)llc  schools  In  die  couiitry  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  their 
h>udcst-iiioutliCu,  but  maybe  not  their  biighiest  students. 

Case  note.  Prior  to  this  dccisicm,  the  Fifth  Circuit  Qnirt  of  A|>|iciilji^ 
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decided  two  cases  involving  the  wearing  of  "frcedotn"  buttons  by 
scudeiits.  The  dccisioiis  were  hundad  down  the  smis  day.  In  one,  the 
cuurt  ordered  that  tlie  high-^ehaol  authorities  he  enjoined  from  en^ 
forcing  a  rule  prohihiting  studencs  from  wearing  the  buttons,  liurmide 
V.  Uym^  JdJ  F.  (2d)  744  (1966).  In  the  other,  it  dyclincd  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  reguhition.  Bhckw&ll  v.  Ismquem  Coimiy 
Board  of  Edmaihn,  363  F.  (2d)  749  (1966), 

Tl\a  distinction  between  the  two  cases  Is  that  in  the  first  case  the 
wearing  of  the  buttons  did  not  materiully  and  subsrantially  interfere 
with  the  requirements  of  appropriate  disciphne  in  the  operation  of 
the  scliooL  In  the  second,  which  uplierd  the  rule,  the  high-schooj  stu- 
dents wearing  the  buttons  were  harassing  students  who  did  not  wear 
them  and  crouted  a  disturbynce. 

The  issue  in  tlicse  two  qascs,  as  in  the  Tinker  case,  wiis  tlie  balanc- 
ing of  free  speech  rights  ("symbolic  speech")  of  students  with  the 
schciol  authorities*  responsibility  to  promulgate  and  enforce  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  to  nmire  that  the  education  of  students  is  not 
macerinlly  disrupted. 

Karr  v.  SMtidi^  460  F.  (2d)  609  (5th  Cin,  e7i  banc)\  cert.  dm.  409 
989  (1972),  [Validity  of  rule  on  hair  length,! 

This  is  another  of  the  iiiultlmde  of  lawsuits  which  have  recently  inun- 
dated the  federal  courts  atraeking  hair  length  regulations  proinulgatcd  by 
local  public  sehfMil  authorities. 

Appellee  Cheslcy  Karr  is  a- sixteen-year-old  student  at  Coronado  High 
Sehooj  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  On  August  12,  1970,  ICarr  utteiiipted  cu  enrcill  for 
his  junior  year  at  ihar  schtKil  hue  was  nut  pern)itted  to  do  because  he 
was  in  violation  of  a  school  board  regulation  liiniting  the  length  of  male 
studeim'  hair.  After  several  coiiferenees  with  scIukiI  board  ofllcials  proved 
futiie,  Karr  filud  suic  in  federal  court  seeking  injunctive  and  duclaratory 
relief.  " 

After  a  four-day  trial,  the  distrfcc  court,  320  l'\Supp.,728,  concluded  that 
the  denial  of  a  free  public  education  to  Karr  on  thu  basis  of  this  regulation 
.violated  the  due  process  and  ec|ual  protection  guarantees  of  the  Federal 
Qinstitution.  The  courc  enjoined  school  board  oHicials  to  enroll  Chesley 
Kyrr  and  to  refrain  from  enforcing  the  hair^Iength  regulation. 

On  motion  of  the  school  authorities,  this  court  stayed  the  district  court*s 
injunctiun  punding  appejl.  Karr  then  petitioned  cba  late  Mr.  Justice  Black 
in  his  capacity  a^  Circuit  Justice  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  vacate  the  stay  of 
injunction  pending  appeal.  Mr.  Justice  Black  denied  the  pytition,  *  *  .  ob- 
servlngi 

There  is  no  *  .  .  dlreet,  posidve  eonuuand  about  local  school  rules 
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with  refurunce  to  the  length  of  hair  state  school  srudents  nmst 
have,  And  I  cannot  now  predict  this  court  will  hold  that  the  uiore 
or  less  vague  tenns  of  either  the  Due  Process  or  iLqual  Prorection 
Clauses  nave  robbed  rhe  Staiys  cjf*flieir  traditionally  rucogriized 
pciwer  to  run  their  school  system  in  acccudance  with  their  own 
best  jud^nnent  as  to  the  apprcipriute  lungth  of  hair  f«ir  snidents. 

^  There  cun.  of  course,  be  hoiiest  dilFerences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
any  governmentv  state  ur  federal,  sluiuld  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  regulate  the  length  tjf  haircuts,  but  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  by  reason,  lt>gic,  or  common  sense  that  rlic  fcdural 
judiciary  is  more  coniputunt  to  deal  with  hair  length  than  are  the 
local  school  authorities  and  state  legislatures  of  all  our^  50  Statc^. 
Perhaps  if  die  courts  will  leave  the  States  free  to  perform  their 
own  coiistitutional  duties  they  wMl  at  least  lie  oblu  successfully  to 
regulate  the  length  of  hair  the!,  public  schcKd  students  can  wear. 

The  appeal  from  the  district  court's  judgmynt  is  now  before  this  court 
on  the  merits. ... 

■       .  I 

The  Fifth  Circuit  first  coiisidered  the  constitinional  validity  of  hair 
length  reguktions  in  Vmdli.  ...  In  its  opinion,  this  court  assumed  without 
deciding  Hiai  t*3  hair  style  is  a  constitutibnally  protected  nukle  of  expres- 
sicm,"  but  concluded  that  school  authorities  might  place  restricriouH  upon 
this  "right"  if  thcise  rystricdiins  served  "compelling"  state  interests.  The 
court  held  time  the  Inturesc  of  the  state  "In  niainiasuing  airelTectivy  and 
efficient  school  system''  was  a  ccnnpelling  state  interest  sufficient  to  justify 
the  regulation. 

Since  V&rruU,  the  circuit  has  cinislderud  high  school  hair  and  grooimng 
regulations  in  numerous  other  casus.  In  each  of  those  cases,  except  one, 
the  validity  of  such  regulations  was  alHnned  in  this  court,  hi  one  case, 
Dawson  v.  Hillshurou^b  Cowny,  Flurlda,  School  llonrd,  5  Or.,  1971, 
445  F.2d  308^  this  court  affirmed  a  distrlcr  court  finding  that  a  hical  school 
liair  reguiacion  v^as  unctin^tinniiHial  bucausc  it  was  unrelatud  to  kgitimate 
school  board  objectives.  ' 


The  district  court,  relying  on  Fefre//  and  the  subHecjuent  Fifth  CJircuic 
cases,  ruled  that  "one's  choice  <if  hair  style  is  constilutionally  protected'* 
and  that  the  burden  was  upon  school  audiorities  to  demonstrate  that  long 
hair  resulted  in  disruption  of  the  educational  process. 

.  .  .  The  rdistrlcc]  court  held  that  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  sup- 
ported the  finding  thic  long  hair  does  not  create  a  safety  hazard  in  scicnc^ 
luboraiorics.  With  regard  to  discipline,  the  court  held  thiit  disciplinary 
problems  were  crated  not  by  the  presence  of  long-haired  students  but  by 
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tfiTiirrs  to  miorc^  tliu  long-hair  rygulaikin.  With  respucc  tc>  the  undisputca 
tttSiriiiHMiy  tliac  figliis  had  iicijurred  hgtwyan  long  ond  shurt-haired  studuiics, 
thti  enure  nilud  that  the  proper  courgy  of  awbii  for  ihc  ^uhool  board  was  to 
"(ti^nchl  tolerahce**  rallier  ihm  banning  long  hair.  Ilavmg  foundi  as  a 
nmttur  of  fact,  that  thure  wa^  no  rta^onable  rylationslup  betweyn  the  rygula- 
lion  and  kginniarc  school  board  objectives,  the  court  concluded  as  a 
nmtter  of  law  thiit  the  regulation  violacyd  the  Due  Process  and  Uqual 
PfijtuciUin  clausus  of.the  Federal  DHistiturion. 

in. 

In  view  of  the  district  court*s  holding  that  the  school  board  failed  to 
su**tain  iG*  burden  of  justification,  this  court  is  now  called  upon  to  decide 
die  (piestion  which  it  reserved  In  Fmelli  Is  chiH^e  a  constiwtionally  pro- 
tected right  to  wear  one's  hair  in  a  public  Wgh  whool  in  the  length  and 
style  that  mm  the  wearer?  We  hold  that  no  bijch  right  to  be  found 
wiililn  the  pjain  meaning  of  the  Constitutionu 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  First,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Temh,  and  Fourteenth 
Aniendnieiits  and  the  penumbras  therefrom  supply  a  basis  in  tlie  Constitu- 
tion fur  such  a  right.  We  rejeci:  each  of  these  cheories;  neverthcle^^  we 
shall  consider  each  of  them.  , 

h.  Th^  First  AimndvmiL-The,  most  frequently  averted  basis  for  a 
constitutional  right  to  wear  long  hair  lies  in  the  First  AnienJnienr.  It  is 
argued  that  the  wearing  of  long  hair  is  synibolic  speech  by  which  the 
wearer  conveys  his  individuality,  his  rejection  of  conventional  values,  and 
Hie  like.  Accordingly,  it  is  argued  that  the  wearing  of  hair  is  subject  to 
the  protection  of  the  First  Aniendnient  under  the  principles  announced  in 
Tiwiten  .  ^  *  /  ■ 

Thy  court  [in  Tmker},  however,  clearly  di  tinguished  the  case  which  we 
have  here  of  hair  and  grooming  regulatioi^.  U  observed' 

The  probleni  posed  by  the  present  case  does  nor  rylate  to  regu- 
luiion  of  the  length  of  skirts  or  the  type  of  clothing,  m  hair 
style,  or  dcportnicnt.  .  .  .  Our  probleni  nivolves  direct,  primaiy 
First  Ameiidnient  rights  akin  to  "pure  speeclu" 

The  concrliision  is  inescapable  that  this  paragraph  was  intended  to 
delimit  the  ciiityr  reiich  of  tlic  court's  holding.  We  read  this  language  as 
indicating  that  the  right  to  style  onc*s  hair  as  one  pleases  in  the  public 
schools  ium  not  inherit  the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment, 

B.  Grhwold^,  .  Jt  is  argued  that  from  this  holding  may  be  generalized  a 
pervasive  constituiionnlly  protected  zone  of  personal  privacy  which  may  be 
Infringed  only  for  compylling  reasons   11/11 

In  our  view,  such  a  reading  of  Orhwold  is  uiiwarranted.  We  tliuik 
Grimold  rested  scMnuwImc  imrrowly  on  the  unacceptable  intrusion  in  the 
privacy  of  the  home  which  would  have  been  required  to  enforce  the  Con» 
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neciicuc  statute.  In  contrast,  a  regulaiion  rostrictitig  the  length  cif  hair 
restricts  privacy  mjt  at  oil.  I  lair  is,  af  conrHe,  worn  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  We  do  not  think  Orimohl  «aiuU  for  any  gunenil  "right  to  go  public  ^ 

as  ony  pleases,"  -         .     *    *  *  ,-  - ,  1 

a  iiibmnuvii  Diw  Process.--:     .  We  thiiilc  it  plain  that  individual 
llbyrties  may  he  ranked  in  a  spyctrum  i>f  iinportance. . . , 

The  question  l^cforc  this  court  is  where  on  the  spectrum  lies  the  asserted 
right  of  a  high  school  student  t<>  wear  hair  In  school  at  the  length  tliar  suits 
him.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  asserted  freydcim  does  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  fundamental  significance  which  would  warranc  our  recognition  of 
such  a  substantive  constitutional  right.  ...  ^ 

Federal  courts,  and  particulyrly  those  iii  this  circuit,  have  unflinchingly 
intervened  in  the  management  of  local  school  afWrs  where  fundamental 
liberties,  such  as  the  right  to  equal  education,  required  vindication.  At 
times  that  hitervention  has,  of  necessity,  been  on  a  innssive  scale.  But  in 
the  grey  areas  where  fundamental  rights  are  not  implicated,  we  think  the 
wiser  course  is  one  of  restraint. 

E(iuai  Proteciton^Uc  court  below  held  that  the  denial  of  free  public 
education  to  Karr  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  his  hair  was  an  arbitrary 
cla^irication  which  violated  the  E€|ual  Protection  clause  of  the  Constitu- 

tioi%  '        ,  I*  J 

The  Equal  Protection  clause  has  not  generally  been  relied  upon  as  a 

basis  for  invaJidptlng  hair-length  regulations. .  ' 

IV, 

Relying  on  Fcrreli,  the  district  court  ruled  that  the  right  to  wear  hair 
long  in  public  high  schools  is  constituilcinally  protected  and  that  the  school 
board  bore  a  substantial  hurden  of  justification  that  could  be  met  only  by 
demcmstraiing  Actually  the  necessity  for  the  regulaiion.  This  ruling  repre- 
sented an  erroneous  a^cssment  of  the  burden  of  proof  and  an  erroneous 
standard  of  judicial  review.  State  regujations  which  do  not  affect  funda- 
mental freedomu  are  subject  to  a  much  less  rigcirous  standard  of  jutlicial 
revicsv  than  is  upplicable  when  such  fuiulamenial  rights  arc  at  stake.  In 
such  cases,  che  appropriate  standard  of  review  is  simply  one  of  whether  the 
regulation  is' rcnsonably  intended  to  accomplish  a  constitutionally  permis- 
sible state  objective; .. .  .  Ill 

We  find  this  rheory  without  merit.  This  classification  is  not  based  on  the 
"suspect"  criterion  of  race  or  wealth  which  wc>uld  require  appHcation  of 
the  "rigorous"  standard  of  equal  protection  scrutiny.  Accordingly,  the 
classification  is  invalid  under  the  Eiitial  Protection  clause  only  if  this  court 
can  perceive  no  rational  basis  on  which  it  is  founded. . . , 

Mcireover,  the  burden  is  not  upcjii  the  stare  to  establish  the  rationality 
of  Its  restriction,  but  Is  upon  the  chaUcnger  to  show  that  the  restricciou  !s 
wholly  arbitrary,  •       1  ' 

In  this  case,  it  is  evident  from  the  record  that  the  scIxmiI  authorities 
seek  only  to  Wcompllsh  legiiiniate  objectivcsMn  promulgating  the  hair  , 
regulation  here  mi  quustlon,  The  record  nowhere  suggests  .thai  their  goals 
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aru  other  than  the  uHini nation  of  dassfooiu  distraction,  thy  avoidance  of 
violyiice  Ijetweun  long  and  ihoft  .hairyd  studunc^,  the  elinilnatiori  of  po- 
tyiumi  haaich  hazards,  and  die  eliiulnation  of  safecy^  hazards  resulthig  froni 
long  liair  In  die  science  labs.  On  a  ruciird  such  as  this,  we  hold  that  it  was 
clear  error  to  conchide  chat  the  school  hoard  regulation  failed  to  niece  the 
iiiiiiiniuiu  test  of  rationalicy  that  was  |ircJpcrly  applicable. 

V. 

I  hc  record  in  this  case  is  an  inipre^ive  testinionial  to  the  burden  which 
has  been  placed  on  ihu  federal  courts  by  suits  of  this  nature.  This  lawsuit 
ru4|uired  four  full  days  of  tesiiniony  in  the  district  court.  The  case  conies 
tu  this  court  on  a  printed  appendiK  eKceeding  30()  pages  in  length.  Nor  U 
this  case  unusual.  Within  this  circuit  alone,  there  have  been  iiunierous 
other  cases  in  which  the  plnhitlfFs  inade  ainiost  identical  contentions  and 
the  school  boards  olfered  these  same  justifications. 


.  It  is  our  view  rlmE  the  validity  of  hair-lciigth  rejulations  should  not 
turn  on  the  individual  views  of  the  district  Judpes  of  this  circuit  as  to  the 
"reasiniableiiess"  of  grooinlng  regulations.  A  different  rule  of  law  should 
not  prevail  in,  for  example,  I  I illsborough  County,  Florida,  than  in  the 
Panipa,  Te^as  IiidependenE  School  District. 

Givcnv  the  very  niininial  standard  of  judicial  review  to  which  these 
regulations  are  pre jperly  subject  in  the  federal  f«>ruin,  we  think  it  proper  to 
announce  a  per  se  rule  that  such  regulations  are  constitutionally  valid, 
Meiiceforth,  district  courts  need  not  hold  an  evidentiary  hearing  In  cases 
of  this  nature.  Where  a  coniplainc  merely  alleges  the  conscitutional  in- 
validity of  a  high  scliocd  hair  and  grooming  regulation,  the  district  courts 
are  directed  to  grant  an  hnnicdiatc  motion  to  dismiss  for  failury  to  state  a 
claiiii  for  which  relief  can  be  granted. 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  tluu  our  decision  today  avinces  not  the 
slightest  indifference  ur  the  personal  riglits  asserted  by  Chesley  Karr  and 
other  young  people.  Rather,  it  rejlycts  recognition  of  the  inescapable  fact 
^thnt  neither  the  Constitution  iiilr  the  federal  judiciary  it  created  were 
conceived  to  be  keepers  of  tlie  nationar  conscience  in  every  matter  great 
and  small.  The  regulations  which  impinge  on  our  daily  alTairs  are  legion. 
Many  of  them  are  iiHire  intrusive  and  tenuous  than  the  one  involved  here. 
The  federal  judiciary  hiis  urgent  tasks  to  perform,  and  to  be  able  to  per- 
.form  thyni  we  must  recognize  the  physical  impossibility  that  less  than  a 
thousand  of  us  could  ever  enjoin  a  unifomi  concept  of  ec|ual  protection  or 
due  process  on  every  American  In  every  facet  of  his  daily  life* 

Reversed, 

1  As  \ye  have  noted,  groonu'iig  regulations  are  siibject  to  the  requireiiient  that 
they  not  li^  wholly  arbitrary.  Tluis,  this  rule  of  per  se  validrty  wmiULnoc  apply  to 
a  rcgulaiion  which  had  an  arbicraty  effect,  ^,  for  example,  a  rule  ryquinng  that 
all  iiiale  rtudenis  shave  their  licads.  .  i    i  ii  *m  i  * 

la  addition,  under  the  rule  "we  announce  todiy,  federal  coure  would  aill  be. 

.3.51  ,^>=^^^  ■  .  ,  ■  ■  : 
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Dlmfiihi}'  opimomi  .  *  .  (1)  Individual  rights  never  seyih  important  to 
thoHe  who  tolerate  their  infringement, , , .  \ 

To  ine  the  right  to  wear  one's  hair  as  one  pleases,  although  unspecified 
in  our  Dill  of  Rigba,  m  a  "fundaniyiiial"  right  projected /ljy  the  Du«5, 
Process  Clause.  .  I  ,  Forced  dress,  including  forced  liair  style,  liuuiiliates  che 
unwilling  complier,  forces  him  to  submerge  his  individuality  in  the  "undis-  \^ 
tracting"  mass,  and  in  general,  smaclcs'of  the  exaltation  of  organization  over  \ 
member,  unit  over  component,  and  statu  over  individual,  I  always  thought  \ 
this  country  does  not  condone  such  reprcssiuii. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  the  majority's  disposition  of  the  equal  protection 

issue. ..." 


Mow  is  today*s  sleight  of  hand  achieved?  By  sugaring  over  with  talk  of 
**gocjd  intentions'*  the  total  failure  of  this  regulaHoii  to  carry  those  inten- 
tions into  effect.  I  dissent  from  this  novel  and  unexplained  method  of 
writing  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  out  of  our  Constituti<ni  even  if  it 
threatens  to  inipose  on  this  Court  the  task  of  bringing  to  fruition  the  full 
spectrum  of  rights  which  high  school  students  enjoy  witli  all  other  Amer- 
icans. 

(2)  As  other  courts  liave  had  occnsioirto  notCj  a  student  can  indulge  in 
iiiost  vagaries  of  dress  and  behavior  during  non-school  hours  and  then 
abandon  theni  at  the  schcHolhouse  stepSj  but  he  cannot  grow  and  ungrow 
his  liair..  .  .  .  Thus,  a  regulation  recpiiring  a  shident  to  shorten  his.  hair 
effects  a^ubstantiil  Intrusion  into  his  private  life  in  a  way  that  is  inmortant 
to  him,  where  th^  school  board  lias  no  authori^  or  reason  ro  interfere. 

It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  intrusion  into  the  private  lives  of  citteens 
which  the  Ninth  Amendmeht  was  designed  to  protect  against.  Grhwuld. , .  • 

Case  'note,  Tlic  Fifth  Circuit,  m  bam,  divided  8-7,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review,  lenving  little  doubt  that  the 
issue  will  continue  to  be  litigated,  if  it  remains  nn  iniportant  one  to 
boards  of  education  and  stuclents.  In  setting  down  its  rule  that  such 
regulntions  are  valid  pcr,se  in  the  face  of  a  t:hnllcnge  <)f  their  consti- 
tutionality, the  Court  is  forcing  future  challengers  in  its  circuit  to 
show  chat  ride  is  "wholly  arbitra^"  or  discriminntorily  enforced^ 
{See  the  Court*? /fwitnqte,  foattiote  I.) 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  rclfiised  to  review  n  snidcnc  "htiir'* 
cusc,  it  has  uph»-ld  a  county  regulatioii\  liiniring  the  length  of  p<)Iice- 
nicn's  hair  and  nrohil>iting  the  wearing  of  Ijcards.  Kelley  v.  fobmoii^ 
425  US.  238  (1976).  It  is  possible  time  tlie  Court  will  distinguish  be- 

pcnnltted  to  enterwin  an  action  alleging  discrinniiaiory  enforccnicnt  of  a  grooni- 
big  code,  ,  •  ,  \ 
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cween  niles  applicable  to  ^rariiiiitary  public  employees  (law  enforce- 
nieiit  ofligers)  and  chose  applicable  to  public-sclujol  students,  should 
it  agree  to  accept  a  srudent  case*  '  ^ 

There  is  disagreement  among  the  circuit.  For  example,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  has  held  in  favor  of  the  studente,  Massk  v.  H^nry.^SS  F.  (2d) 
779  (4rh  Cir.  1972)  while  the  Third  Circuit  has  dismissed  a  student's 
cojnpluint  in  a  54  en  bmtb  decision,  Zeller  v.  Donegal  School  Dhlrict 
Board  of  Edtmtimi,  517  F,  2d  600  (3fd  Cir.  197S), 

Clearly  the  courts  are  not  happy  with  the^  iiumber  of  "hair"  caics 
instittitcd.  In  another  part  of  Mr/ Justice  Black^s  opinion  refusing  to 
vacate  the  stay  of  injunction  not  quoted  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  Karr^ 
he  snid: 

The  motion  in  this  case  is  presented  to  me  in  a  record  «f  nwre 
tfun  50  pages,  not  counting  a  number  of  exhibits.  The  words  used 
^  chmughDut  the  record  m3^  as -'Emergency  Motion"  and  "harass- 
menc"  and  ^Irreparable  damages''  are  calculated  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  this  case  over  the  length  of  hair  created  or  is  about 
to  create  a  great  national  "crisb.''  1  confess  niy  inability  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  would  thus  cla3sify  this  hair  length  case.  The 
.  only  thing  about  it  that  borders  on  the  serious  to  nie  is  the  idea 
that  anyone  should  tlunk  the  Federal  Constitution  imposes  on  the 
United  States  courts  the  burden  of  supervising  the  length  of  hair 
that  public  school  students  should  wear.  The  recbrds  of  the  federal 
courts,  including  ours,  show  a  heavy  burden  of  ritigation  in  con- 
nection with  cases  of  great  importanee^he'kind  of  litigation  our 
courts  must  be  alile  to  handle  If  they  are  to  perform  iheir  responSif 
\  ability  to  our  society.  Moreover,  our^  Constitution  has  sought  to 

\         '         ^distribute  the  powers  of  government  in  this  Nation  between  the 
v  ;  United  States  and  the  States.  Sqrely  the  federal  judiciary  can  per- 

A.X  form  no  greater  service  to  the  Nation  than  to  leave  the  Sratei 

'     \  iiiihanipured  in  the  performance  of  their  purely  local  affairs.  Surely 

\  few  policies  can  be  thought  of  that  States  are  more  capable  of 

\  deciding  than  the  length  of  the  Jiair  uf  sdioolboys.  Karr 

\  Goss  ^f.  Lopez,  419  U.S.  565  (1975).  [Procedural  due  procc^  before  . 
V  suspension  of  students.  I 

J  This  appeal  by  various  administrators  of  the  Qilumhus,  Ohio,  Public 
School  Sysiyin  ("CPSS")  challenges  the  judgment  of  a  three--jndge  fcd^al 

"coHrt,  declaring  timt  appellees-various  high  school  students  m  the  CPSS- 
wm  denied  due  process  of  law  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Four- 
tceiuh  Amcmdment  in  that  they  were  temporarily  suspended  ffom  their 
'  El\ljC  lvigh\schoi>ls  wiihout  a  hearing  either  prior  to  suspyostmi  or  within  a 
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reasonable  time  thfireafter,  and  enjoining  die  adinlnistrators  to  remove 
all  refurunees  to  such  suspensions  from  the  students-  records. 

I  '  . 

Ohio  law,  Rev.  Ckide  I  3313.64,  provides  for  free  education  to  all  chil- 
dren between  the  a^e^  uf  m  and  2i:  Section  3313.66  of  the  Q)de  empowers 
the  principal  of  an  Ohio  public  school  to  suspend  a  pupil  for  misconduct 
for  up  to  10  days  ^ir  tu  expel  hhn.  hv  leithcr  case,  he  must  notify  the  stu- 
dent*s  parents,  withm  24  hours  and  state  tlie  reasons  for  his  action.  A  pupil 
who  is  expelled,  oi  hirparents,  may  appeal  the  decision  to  die  Board  of 
Education  and  in  connection  therewith  shall  be  permitted  to  be  heard  at 
the  board  meeting.  The  board  may  reinstate  th#  pupil  f iillo wing' t lie  hear- 
ing. No  similar  procedure  ls|providcd  in  §  3313.66  br  any  odier  provision  of 
state  law  for  a  suspended  ktudenc.  Aside  from  a  regulation  traeldng  the 
statirce,  at  the  time  of  the  j imposition  of  tlic  suHpensions.  in  dus  case  the 
CPSS  had  not  it^eir  issued  dny  written  procedure  applicable  to  suspensions. 
Nor,  so  far  as  the  record  reflects,  iiad  any  of  the  individual  high  scliools 
invblved  in  tim  case.  Each,  iiowever,  had  formally  or  informally  described 
the  conduce  for  which  suspension  could  be  imposed. 

The  nine  named  appellees,  each  of  whom  alleged  that  he  or  she  had  been 
suspended  from  public  high  school  in  Columbus  for  up  to  10  days  without 
a  hearing  pursuanc  to  I  3B13.66,  filed  an  action  against  Hie  Columbus  Board 
of  Education  and  various  administraiors  of  the  CPSS  under  42  U.  S.  Q 
§  1985.  The  complaint  sought  a  declaration  rhat  I  3313.66  wa^  uncoil- 
stitudoiial  in  that  It  permitted  public  schocil  admLnistrators  to  ileprive 
olaintlffs  of  their  rights  to  an  education  Avithout  a  hearing  of  any  kind. 
In  violation  of  the  procedural  due  process  component  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.- It  also  sought, to  enjoin  the  public  school  officials  from  issuing 
future  suspensions  pursuant  to  §  1313.66  and  to  require  them  tcj  remove 
references  w  the  past  suspynsions  from  the  records  of  the  students  in 

questioUi  ^ 

The  proof  below  eitablisl^d  that  the  suspensipns  in  question  arose  out 
of  a  period  of  widespread  student  unrest  in  the  CPSS  during  Pebruary  and 
March  of  1971.  Sl^  of  the  named  plaintiifs  .  .  .  were  each  suspended  for 
10  days  on  account  of  disrupth^e  or  disobedient  conduct^comniirted  in 
the  presence  of  the  school  adminihtrator  who  ordered  the  suspension^.  .  , 
None  was  given  a  hearing  to  determine  the  operative  facts  underlying  the 
suspension,  but  each,  together  with  his  or  her  parents,  was  offered  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  conference,  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
suspension,  to  discus  the  studciit's  funirc. 

rOne.  student]  was  suspended  in  connection  with  a  disturbance  in 
the  ^uncliroom  which  involved  some  physical  damage  to  school  property, 
He  .  .  .  testified  below  that  he  was  ntit  a  party  to  the  destructive  conduc^ 
hut  was  instead 'an  innocent  bystander:  Because  nc^  one  froin  die  school 
t^tified  widi  regard  to  this  incident,  there  is  n<»  evidence  in  the  record 
indicating  die  official  basis  for  concluding  otherwise,  [The  student]  never 

had  a  hearing.  J  i    i     i  V 

[The  eiglttli  student]  warprcscht  at  a  demonstration  at  a  high  school 
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diileroiit  froiii'tlie  one  shu  was  artentliiig.  There  she  was  arristed  together 
wich  otherSp  taken  to  the  poliee  station,  and  released  without  being  fornially 
diargcd.  Before  ^lie  went  to  Hchoul  on  rhe  following  day,  she  was  notified 
that  shy  had  been  yujqiended  for  a  lO-doy  period.  *  *  ,  It  Is  clear  from  ihc 
Ttfcord  that  no  hearliig  was  ever  lield* 

There  vyas  no  testimony  with  respecc  to  the  susiiension  of  the  ninth 
nanied  plaintiff. . 

At  the  outset,  appellants  [school  administrators]  eontond  riiat  beuause 
there  i^  no  coiistituaonil  riglit  to  an  education  at  public  expense,  the  Due 
Process  Clause  dots  not  protect  agahist  expulsions  from  the  public  school 
systuin.  This  position  niisconceives  the  nature  of  the  issue  and  is  re fu tied 
^jy  prior  decisions.  The  Fourteenth  Aiii^ndment  forbids  the  Smte  to 
deprive  aiiy  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro  cess  of  law. 
Protected  interests  in  property  arc  normally  "not  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, Rather,  they  are  created  and  their  din  leiisions  are  defined"  by  an 
independent  source  such  as  state  statutes  or  rules  entitling  the  citi'^en  to 
tairtaln  benefits,  noml  of  Rsgms  v.  Roth,  40B  U.  S,  564,  577  (1972), 

Accordiiu|lyt  a  state  employee  who  under  state-law,  or  rules  proniulgated 
by  state  omcials,  has  a >  legitimate  clain\  of  ^nriclement  to  conrinued  em- 
ployinent  absent  sufficient  cause,  for  discharge  may  dunjand  the  pro- 
cedural protections  of  due  process. . . .  .  '  ^ 

I  lure,  on  the  basis  of  state  law,  appellees  plainly  liad  legitimate  claims 
af  entitlement  to  a  public  education.  Ohio  Rev,  Cfule  II  3313,48  and 
33i3.d^  direct  local  authorities'  to  provide  a  free  education  to  all  residents 
between  six  and  21  years  of  age,  and  a  compulsory  attendance  law  re- 
cpiires  attendance  for  a  fichoor  yeur  of  iiot  less  than  32  weeks.  Ohio  Rev. 
Qide  I  332l,f)4,  It  is  true  that  S  3313.66  of  the  code  permits  school  prin- 
cipals to  suspend  students  for  up  to  two  weeks;  but  suspensions  ntay  not 
he  imposed  without  any  grounds  whatsoever.  All  the  schools  had  tlieir 
own  rules  specifying  the  grounds  for  expulsion  or  suspension.  I  lavhig 
chosen  to  e?tto nd  the  right  to  an  educarion  to  people  of  appellees'  class 
generally,  Ohio  ntay  not  withdraw  that  right  on  grounds  of  niisconduct 
absent  fundamentally  fair  procedures  to  determine  whether  the  misconduct 
1ms  occurred. ,  '  — . .  * 

Alrhough  Ohifi  may  not  be  constitutionally  obligated  to  establish  and 
niaintain  a  public  school  systcni,  it  has  nevertf^eless  done  so  and  has  re- 
quired its  chihlren  to  attend.  Those  young  people  do  not  "shed  their 
constlmtional  rlghrs*Vat  the  schuolhouse  Sdoor.  TM^r,  *-The  Fourteenth 
Amendniicnt,  as  now  lipplled  to\  the  States,  protects  the  citizen  against  the 
State  iDielf  and  all  of  lis  creutur^  .  ,  *  Boards  of  Education  not  excepted,'* 
Wiif/ie«4f.  The  authority  possessed  by  the  State  to  pr^cribe  and  enforce 
standiirds  of  coiidnct  In  its  schools,  although  concedcdly  very  broad,  imist 
bo  exercised  coiisistehtly  with  constitunonal  safeguards,  Amoi%  other 
.tlfings,  iiie  State  is  c«>iistrained  to  recogiiize  a  student's  legltinmte  eiititle- 
meiit  to     public  education      a 'property  interest  which  is  protected  by 
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the  l)ue  Process  Clause  and  which  nmy  iwi  he  taken  away  for  misconduct 
without  adherence  to  the  niiiilmum  procedures  required  by  that  clause. 

The  Due  Prote^  Clause  alst*  forbids  arbitrary  deprivations  of  liberty. 
"Where  a  person's  good  naine,  reputation,  honor,  cir  uuegrity  is  at  siiike 
becausy  of  what  the  government  is  doing  to  him,"  the  minimal  require- 
ments of  the  clause  must  be  satisfied.  ;  .  .  School  authoriiies  here  suspuncled 
appellees  from  strhooj  for  periods  of  up  to  10  days'  hamd  on  char^e*^  of 
iniscoiiduct.  If,  -iustained  and  recorded,  those  charges  could  seriously 
damage  the  students*  standing  with  thejr  fellow  pupils  and  their  teachers 
as  well  as  Interrere  with  later  (ipportuiiitius  for  higher  education  and 
employment.  It  is  apparent  that  the  claimed  right  of  the  State  to  determine 
unilaterally  and  witliout  process  whether  that  misconduct  has  occurred 
Immediately  collides  with  the  recpiirements.of  the  Constitution. 

Appellants  proceed  to  argue  that  even  if  there  is  a  right  to  a  public 
education  protected  by  the  Hue  l^roce^  Clause  genyrally,  the  clause  comes 
into  play  only  when  the  State  subjects  a  studenr  to  a  "severe  detriment  or 
grievous  loss."  The  loss  of  10  days,  it  Is  said,  is  neither  severe  nor  grievous 
and  the  Due  Process  Clause  is  therefore  of  no  relevance.  Appellee's  argu- 
'  nient  IS  again  refuted  by  our  prior  decisions^  for  in  determining  "whether 
due  process  requirements  apply  in  tlie  first  place,  we  nmsc  look  not  to 
the  Sveight'  but  to  the  miura  of  the  iiiterest  at  stake,"  Roth.  Appellees 
were  excluded  from  schcjol  only  temjiorariiy,  it  is  true,  but  die  length  and 
consequent  severity  of  a  deprivation,  while  another  factor  to  weigh  in  de- 
terpiinlng  the  appropriate  fonn  cif  hearing,  "is  not  decisive  of  the  basic  ^ 
right"  to  a  heai  irtg  of  some  kind.  ,  .  ,  rhe,  Qjurt's  view  lias  been  that  as 
Iti^  as  a  property  deprivation  Is  not  da  vimmh^  its  gravity  is  irrelevant 
tc>Bie  question  whether  account  must  be  taken  of  the  T)ue  Process  Clause. 
.  i .  A  10-day  suspension  from  school  Is  not  du  whmm  in  our  view  and  may 
\mt  bo  imposed  u\  complete  disregard  of  the  Due  Procci^  Clause.  ,  x 

A  short  suspensioii  is  of  cou  se  a  far  milder  depriVatiiin  than  expulsion. 
But,  "education  is  perhaps  tlie.  most  iniportant  functicm  of  state  and  local 
governments."  Urimn  v.  Board  of  lUlumhii.  W  U.  S,  4H3,  493  ( 1954)j  and 
the  total  exclusion  from  the  educational  process  for  more  than  a  trivial 
period,  and  certainly  if  the  suspension  Is  fiir  10  days,  is  a  serious  event 
m  the  life  of  the  suspended  child.  Neither  the  property  interest  iii  ediica- 
tlonnl  beiiefits  icmporarily  denied  nor  the  liberty  interest  in  reputation, 
which  is  also  Ininlicatcd,  is  so  Insubstantial  that  suspensions  may  constitu- 
tionally be  Imposed  by,  any  procedure  the  school  chooses,  no  matter  how 
arbitrary. 

^'  '  \    ;    III  ■ 

"Once  it  IS  di  termined  that  due  process  applies,  the  question  remains 
what  proce^  Is  cue,"  ,  .  *  We  turn  to  that  (|uesti«)n,  fully  realising  as  our 
cases  regularly  Jo  that  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Due  ' 
Process  Clause  are  intensely  practical  matters  and  that. '*the  very  nature 
of  due  process  negates  any:  concept  of  Inrtexitde  procedurcs=  iiniversally 
applicable  to  every  imaguuilile  situation."  ,  ,  .  We  are  also  mindful  of  our  ^ 
own  adiuonition  that      i  ^  OO 
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Judiuial  Intttrpositioii  in  the  upevacioii  of  the  public  suhool  systoni 
of  the  Natiuii  rmm  prubloiiis  requiring  caVe  and  restraint  .  .  ,  By 
and  laxgc,  public  cducotton  in  our  I^tioi)  cununlttDd  tu  tlie 
control  of  state  and  local  autlioritics,  Efipmon  v,  Arkmim^  393 
U.S,97,  104.  . 

There  are  certain  bench  inarks  to  guide  us^  hoWyver,  .  .  .  and  **[T]here 
caii'be  no  doubt  that  at-a  niiiuinuni  [words  of  Due  Procels  Clause]  require 
tliat' deprivation  of  life,  liberty  or  prbperey  by  adjudication  be  preceded 
by  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
case;*'  ,  .  .  **rT]he  fundpnienwl  requyite  of  due  proce^  of  law  U  the  op» 
pdnunity  to  be  huard,"  *  .  .  a  right  rhat  "ha^  little  reality  or  worth  unle^ 
cine  is  infQrnied  that  the  inaner  i^  pendhig  and  can  choose  for  himself 
whether  to  *  .  ♦  contest "  ,  ,  ,  Ac  the  very  niiiilmunu  therefore,  students 
(mum  suspension  and  rhe  coiisequent  interference  with  a  protected  prop- 
eriy  niterest  must  be  given  sofm  klitd  of  noricfe  and  afforded  sOiHe  kind  of 
hearing. . , , 

It  also  appears  froih  our  cases  that  the  dniing  and  content  of  the  notice 
and  the  nature  of  the  hearing  will  depend  on  appropriate  accommodation 
of  the  coinpudiig  inturt^jits  involved.  ,  ,  ,  The  student^  interest  is  to  avoid 
niifair  or  nmtaken  exL'luslon  from  the  educational  process,  with  all  of  its 
unfortunate  consequences,  The  Due  Proce^  Clause  will  not  shield  him 
frcHU  suspensions  properly  imposed,  but  It  disserves  both  his  interest  and 
the  inter^t  of  the  State  if  his  suspeiwion  is  iii  fact  unwarranted.  The  con= 
cern  would  be  n  ostly  acadeniic  if  the  disciplinary  process  were  a  totally 
accurate,  unerring  process,  never  mistaken  and  never  unfain  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the,  case,  and  no  one  suggests  that  it  is.  Disciplinarians,  altliou^h^ 
proceeding  In  utmost  good  faith,  frequently  act  on  the  report  and  advice 
of  others;  and  the  controlling  facts  and  the  nature  of  the  conduct  under 
challenge  are  often  disputed  i'hc  risk  of  error  is  nc^t  at  all  trivial,  and  it 
should  be  giinrdcd  against  if  that  may  be  done  witlnmt  prohibitive  cost 
or  interference  with  the  educational  procc^.  / 

The  difficulty  is  that  oftr  schools  are  vast  aiid^ojniilex^_&jnie.,,nm^ 
of*=discipline  and.  order  is  essential  if function  is  to  be 
perfcmned.  Events  calling  for  discipline  are  frequent  occ^irrenc^  and 
sonietiines\  require  iuunodinte,  elTective  actioa  Suspension  is  considered 
nor  only  to  be  a  necessary  tool  ro  maintain  oriler  but  a  valuable  educational 
device.  The  prospect  of  inqiosing  elaborate  hearing  requircinent^  in  evc^ 
suspension  case  is  viewed  with  gruac  concern,  and  many  school  authoritUs^ 
may  well  prefer  the  untrahinicled^  povvcr:  «i  act  unilaterally,  unhampered 
by  rules  about  notice  andf  hearing.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  discipflniiry 
system  in  an  educational  Institution  if  n<i  comniunlvntioii  was  souglit#by 
the  discipiinariim  with  the  smdent  hi  an  clTbrt  to  inform  him  of  his 
ilefidcnrlmi  and  tci  let  him  tell  his  side  of  the  story  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  an  injustice  is  not  done.  **rF]nirncss  can  rarely  be  obtained  by  sccrcc,- 
cine-stded  deterniination  of  the  facts  decisive  of  rights.  .  .  .  Secrecy  is  not 
congenial  to  truili=seekiiig  and  sol f-rightconsncHS  gives  too  slciuler  an  as- 
^^i((f]Ei  of  rightness.  No  better  instruni^nr  has  been  devised  for  arriving  at 
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truth  than  to  give  a  pgrson  iii  jeopardy  of  serious  loss  notice  of  the  case 
against  him  and  cjpportunity  tu  meet  it," 

We  do  nor  believe  that  scluiol  auttuirities  inust  be  torally  free  from 
notice  and  hearing  requirement  if  their  scjiciols  are  to  operate  with  ac- 
ceprable  efficiency.;  Students  facing  temporary  suspension  have  interests 
cjualifying  for  protection  of  the  Due  Proce.^  Clause,  and  due  process  re- 
quires, in  coni!CCtion  with  a  suspension  of  10  days  or  less,  that  the  student 
be  givsn  oral  or  written  luxice  of  the  charges  against  hiiu  and,  If  he  denifb 
them,  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  tlie  aurhorities  have  and  an  op- 
pormnity  to  preseiic  his  side  of  the  story.  The  cluuse  requires  at  least  tliesc 
rudinientury  precautions  against  unfair  or  mistaken  flndiiigs  of  nilscondiict 
and  arbitrary  exclusion  from  scliool. 

There  need  be  no  delay  between  the  time  "iiotiee"  Is  glvun  and  the  time 
of  the  hearing.  In  the  great  majority  of  casus  the  disciplinarian  inay  in- 
formally discuss  the  alleged  misconduct  witii  the  student  minutes  after  It  has 
occurred*  We  hold  only  that,  in  being  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 
version  of  the  facts  at  this  discussion,  the  stiideitt  first  be  told  what  he  is 
accused  of  doing  and  what  the  basis  of  the  accusation  is.  ,  ,  .  Since  the 
hearhig  may  occur  ahnost  immediately  following  the  niisconducr,  it  fciU 
lows  that  as  a  general  rule  notice  and  hearing  should  precede  removal  of 
the  student  from  school.  >Ve  agree  with  the  District  Qmrt,  liowever,  that 
there  are  recurring  situations  in  .which  prior  notice  and  hearing  uamiot  be 
insisted  upon,  StudenK  whose  presence  poses  a  continuiiig  danger  to  per- 
sons or  property  or  an  ongcnng  threat  of  diHruptlng  the  academic  process 
may  he  hnmediately  remoyed  fnim  scliool.  In  such  casus,  the  nece^ary. 
notice  and  rudimentary  hearing  shoidd  follow  as  soon  as  practicable,  as  the 
District  doun  indicated. 

hi  holding  as  we  do,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  Imposed  proceduri^ 
on  schocil  disciplinarians  which  are  Inappropriate  m  a  classrofim  setting* 
Instead  we  have  Imposed  requireinciits  which  arc,  if  aiiything,  le^  than  a 
fair-nunded  scliool  pnncipal  would  inipcise  upon  himself  In  order  to  avoid 
unfair  suspensiuns. , , , 

We  stop  sluift  of  construing  the  Due  Process  Clause  to  require,  country- 
wide, that  hearings  h  connection  with  short  suspensicins  must  afford  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  svcura  c^oumelf  to  covfront  mid^ ,aross-vmmim 
whmssQs  mppormig  the  charge  or  to  call  his  own  witnmas  tWverIfy  hh 
vmlon  of  tha  mcidmu  Hrlcf  dlsclpllnaty  siispcnsioiis  are  ulniosc  countlbss. 
Tc>:  inqiose  In  each  such  case  even  t ru i ica tc d_triaL_ty pu  procedures  iuighr 
\vdl  jiverwhelnuadnunisrrai^  places  and,  by  diverthig 

Tcsources,  cose  niore  than  It  would  save  in  educational  effuctivencss.  Mcire- 
over,  further  formalizing  the  suspension  pnicejw  and  escalating  its  formality 
and  adversary  nature  niay  nor  only  make  it  too  costly  as  a  regular  dis- 
ciplinary tool  but  also  destroy.  Its  effectiveness  as  parr  (jf  the  tcachinjg 
proeess.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  requiring  effective  notiue'and  in^»rma|  hearing 
permitting  the  student  to  give  his  vemcm  .of  the  events  will  provide  a 
nienniiigful  hedge  against  eri'oneous  action.  At  least  ilie  diseiplinariah  will 
be  alerted  to  the  e?dstenee  of  disputes  about  facts  anci  arguments  about 
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causti  and  effect*  He  may  then  detcrnrinc  liinisolf  co  sunimaii  the  aecuser, 
pcrniii:  cros^-cxaiiUimticm  aiul  alUiw  the  student  to  present  his  uwn  wic- 
ncsm  In  more  dhficulc  caseg,  his  nmy  puriiiit  eouiiseL  In  any  event,  his 
dUcretiim  will  U>u  nuirc  infonnud  iind  we  thhik  the  mk  of  error  sub- 
Sinn cially  reduced/^ 

Requiring  that  clierc  be  at  least  aii  tnfornial  give-ond-mke  between  stu- 
dent and  di^iplinarian,  preferably  prior  to  the  buspensioi!,  will  add  little  to 
the  factfinding  function  where  iliD  diseipiinarian  has  hhnsclf  witiic^cd  the 
conduct  forniing  the  basis  for  the  charge*  But  ihings  are  not  always  as  they 
seeni  to  be,  and  the  student  will  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  charac* 
lerlze  Uk  conduct  and  put  it  in  wimt  he  deeuis  the  propep  context. 

VVe  sliouUl  also  make  it  clear  that  we  have  addressed  ourselves  solely 
to  the  Nhort  suspension,  not  exceeding  10  days.  Longer ;  suspensions  or 
expulsions  f<>r  the  renminder  of  the  school  terni,  or  perimnently,  may 
re<|uire  iiiorc  forinal  proeedures.  Nor  do  we  put  aside  the  possibUity  that 
in  unusual  situations,  nlrhough  involving  only  a  sliort  suspension,  some^ 
thing  more  thaij  rlie  rndinientary  pruccdures  will  he  required. 

^       ^  IV 

The  Dbtrict  Q>urt  found  each  of  the  suspensions  involyed  here  to  Imve 
occurred  without  a  licariug,  either  before  or  after  the  suspension,  and  that 
eaali  suspeiislon  was  ,  therefore  invnlid  and  the  statutb  unconstlmtional 
insofar  as  it  peniitts  such  suspensions  without  notice  or  hearings  Accord- 
ingly, the  judgnioiit  is 

Affirmed, 

Case  note.  Since  a  1961  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, lower  Federal  courts  have  held  the  Due  Proce^  Clause  applicabia 

'  to  ramovals  of  students  for  periods  long  enough  to  be  cteiflcd  as  ex- 
pulsions. Dixon  V,  AMarm  State  Board  of  Education,  294  F."(2d)  150 
(5th  Cin  \96\)i  am.  dm  368  U.S.  930  (1961),  Now  coum  are  UUcly 

"^co  apply  the  rule  of  the  less  fornml  due  pri>cess  prQcedurcs  set  out  in 
Cass  for  siispcnsions  of  10  ihyg  or  less;  more  formal  procediircs  for 
suspensions  of  more  thnn  10  days. 

Although  some  educntors  ami  board  mcmbci^  c^cprcsscd  concern 
that  the  pnicedurcs  reijuircd  were  too  severe  and  wonld  interfere  with 
efficient  discipline,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  school  discricts  had 
ndftpted  tnore  stringent  due  process  requirements  before  tins  decision 
was  rendewd.  More  important,,tlie  Court  was  dealing  with  suspensions 
for  alleged  nusconduct  of\Studentsi  not  with  procedural  due  process 
rights  for  other  matters  su^h  as  transfci^,  grades,  plucement,  and  the 
like.  ; 
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Worksheet  ^ 

May  a  teacher  administer  corporal  pumslunent  in  yoiirjlistrict? 

2.  If  so,  are  there  statutory  limitations  or  proccdufes  to  be  ob- 
served? 

3.  For  what  reasons  docs  your  state  law  pcniiic  the  school  board 
.  to  suspend  or  expel  students? 

4.  Is  there  an  muifraternity  rule? 

5.  Examine  the^rules  and  rcgulationg  in  your  scliool  for  the  regula- 
tion of  students*  conduct  to  ascertain  if  any,  in  your  judgment, 
infringe  upon:  any  constitutional  rights  of  the  gtudenis. 
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2  ■  toarican  Bar  Association  Institute  of  Judicial  Adminiatration, 

u     "  a tmdards  Relating  to  Schools^  and- Education,  CMbridga,  Mass. 

Balllinger  Pt^lishing 

VItA-B^S  Schimrol,  D*^  and  Fisaher^  L. 

The  Rights  of  Parents  in  tha  Education  of  Their  Children  

ColmSia,  Md,  r" National  C^rtmittae  £or?Citizens  in  Education, 
.  f  1977 

vi-A-5.4.^         National  School  Boards  Association,  ^ 

Policias  -That  Clarify^  Student  Rights  and  Responsibilitias ,  19 


Course  2  -  Disciplina 


Module 


2.3  -  Establiihing  Effgcti:ve  Discipline  Poiicies 


Modula 
Synopsis 


Purpose 


The  backbone  of  , any  good  discipline  program  is  the  policies  which  define  the  behavior 
^._jejep6et^tto5i~for  students.    This  module  reyiews  the  importance  of  developing  fair, 
clearly  articulated  discipline  policies,  provides  examples  of  due  process  pc ' ' 
statements,  and  offers  approaches  to  policy  development  by  consensus , - 


)bjectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to — 

1.      List  three  reasoas  for  having  clear  discipline 


\ 


List  three  ways  a  due  prbcess  policy, can  be  promulgated  in  the  school 


.\3.      List  three  ways  to  achieve  student  input  into  pplicy  decisions 


m. 
\ 


Deserlbqfhow  a  modified  Dalphi  technique  can  be  Uie4  in  achieving  consensus 
toward  formulating  diicipline  policies,  ^ 


9 


Targft  Audlencea/Breekouts 

This  optional  core  module  is  targeted  at  the  operational  level,  though  partid'ipants 
at  the  adyftnced  operational  level  should  find  specific  strategies  and  techniques 
helpful,  .  , 


Course    2  -'Discipline  ■  ; 


Module    2.3  "  Estmblishlng Effective  Dlsetpline  Eolicies 

Media/Equipment     ^  ^ 


Flip  chart 
Paper 

Pens  for  trainer  usa 


Synopsis 
(cpntinued) 


Materials 


Transparencies 


2.3.1    ^  . 

2*3.3 
2*3.4 

2,3.5  -  2.3,10 

2.3-11 

2.3-12 


Handout 


/ . 


DueProcesi  ^        \  . 

The  Three  Requlrementi  o£  Due,  Process 
Sanople  Dui  Procesi  Clauies       ^         ^  j. 
Student  Handbooks  on  Rights  and  Raspbnsibllities 
Suspension  Rights  ^  v 

Siwmary  of  Modiflel  Delphi^Techniq^ie; 
Uses,  for  Delphi  Tectaique  , 


2  3.1         Delphi  Technique  "Recorder *  a  Sheet         \    ^  '        '  * 
Background  Materials  (Trainer/Participant)  ,    -  :  I  \  ^ 

2:3.1         Some  Issues  and  Answe^  in  Developing  Effectiyp^ 

2>3.2      '   The  Delphi  Technique     \        0  ^       .  '  i       ■  ' 

2.3.3        Due  Process  in  the  Schoors  /  /        ,  \^ 

Participant  Worksheets^  :  ' 

— """^ — ^.  .     -      .  .  ,  .  .* 

2.3.1         Survey,  of  CritlMl  Behaviorial  Incld^ts       "  ,  ' 

Resource  Materials  ^'  . 

; '      "   -  - '  .       \  ^  .  .  _  ^ 

i  ^        ^.2,3/1     Discipline  Policies  HandbobkViir  be  avail 

Biblioqgaphy  .       ,  ,      v        /  .  ,      ;  , 

NSMI  Compendium  Listing  ^  ^  .    '  '  '  '  "  '  - 


lis 


'        '  DueProeess 

"No  pprsbn  shall  be  .  .deprived  pf  lif%  liberty 
pr  property  without  due  process  of  law . . . 

Fiifth  Amendmeht,  Bin  of  Rights, 
U.  S.  Constitutidn. 

. .  nor  Shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
(ife^  liberty  or  property  without  due  prpcess 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  persQh  within  its' 
|urisdiction  the  equal  prote^ion  of  laws." 

FoMrteehth  Amendment, 
U.S.Constitutioi| 

dbo 


I 


The  Three  Requirenfients 
of  Due  Process 

•  There  must  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  rule 
which  has  been  broken  or  disobeyed. 

•  The  rule  must  apply  equally  to  all  students 
in  the  school. 

•  If  pDnishment  is  meted  out  for  a  violin  of 
reasoriable  and  fair  rule,  that  procedure  by 
which  the  punishment  is  assessed  must  be 
fair,  reasonable,  and  impartial. 

Summar'med    the  State  of  SouUi  Dakota 


Tiinspif  iney  2.3.3 


Student  Handbook 
Policy  Staternent  bn  Due  Process 


Albion,  N.Y. 


i  Dug  Piociibs  neqiiiromGnjs  ; 
The  following  duo  process  roquifemonis  afe  lo  bq  Hdhored  io  al  ail 
iimasln  fesoivinfl  problDms  perlnining  lo  sludenl  conrluf^l. 

1  Nollee  niilns  anrt  fogulalions  must  be  published  and  posmd. 
Adccjualo  nQiieo  of  eonforences  and  hearings  must  be  providmJ. 
Cliarnes  must  be  eioarly  slajnd. 

2  flight  lo  Couniel  All  individuals  hava  Iho  righl  lo  counsnl 

3  JudgmenI  by  Impurlisl  Parly  Judgmqnl  musi  bo  mnde  by  an  Qllicinl 
who  has  not  parMcipaled  In  or  been  a  parly  lo  an  ochon  undnr  cnn- 
^ideralion, 

4.  night  to  A¥otd  Sell'IncffffllnBllon  An  individual  is  Irno  In  rinimln 
slienL 

Evidence  Muil  Oc  Pr«i€nt€d  Evldenco  musI  Im  presnnliHl  lo  snii- 

slnnUaio  chargos. 
6  Cresi  iinrtilniinon  The  nceused  hns  h  rlnbl  Id  nuosllun  Iho^n 

hfinging  or  prcsenling  oyldonco. 
7.  nighi  to  Call  WltrietMi  The  secused  has  a  right  lo  cnil  or  hi  inn 

wilnesscs* 

a.  Proof  of  Oulll  A  Vprapondorance  of  evidencs '  Is  roqulrod  lo  make 
a  firiding.  ' 

9.  Record  A  record  of  ihe  proceedings  must  be  maintained  ir  J  made 
availabit  upon  requc^.  1 

10.  Right  of  Apptil  The  siudeni  or  pareni  may  request  that  Ihe  mailer 
be  reviewed  at  the  nsxt  slep  at  inj^  time. 


/r  1 


I  \^  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

\  ^.hiilciii.  Uiidvr  Mii^  laws  id  MnryliiJid,  Miwli  ;i 

sitspefiMiMi  litiis!  111?  Inr  ciiws^  iind  niiisl  ntH  i^xcci-tl 


IML  DlNnn  lNK 

A  A  iiiiiiiivw!ikViil''''^*»r^'y  fCgiirdilip  Uiswipliii^  \M 
:  iii^  wtiiMiK  iiiiil  iliu  M'Cvilit'  ri^iiUitnd  ru^poiiNiiulitics 
uiiii;ii  nil  mi^mhi:!^  nl  \\w  slIi!miI  cnniiiiMnily  ^luMtlil 
I  as^iMii!,'  iiiv  pit^ciii^d  in  ilie  iinnL-hcU  Snuviiunt  tm 
I  tUsi  iptiiiv.  In  pi^lii^ril!.  sniili^iil  ^lifldilCl  Muii  ilisi»pU 
'      ci,i**^  tnviihw''4  djMirdtrr,  ur  jiiVadi^H  lll^  mjiIiIn  oI 

I  liihci^  Hill  iiiM  by  inji^rnlvd  iiiid  muy  hi?  Cjiiisy  iiir 
!       ^nsp^ii'^ioit  iH  iiljicr  ili^irinliiiiiry  ncilini, 

'il.  NiiHiUMishiM  and  Kiptjhhiil 

1  I  siwti  ^liiiltiii  liiiH^ji  fiytii  if  iin  cihii-nnnn;  aiiy 
nclMiii  ilinl  ilcpfi\cs\iiim?lii?r  id  iliis  riplii  shni! 
iJi-i^-iir  Inr  jiml  i^niiw  aiiiJ  iii  iiuciirdunc^  UUi? 

pMKCSH  ill  iiiw,  \ 

2  Pjiients  «ili;ill  Ul*  hiiliHcil  priiniplly  in  iiil  wus^s  iil 
"  .sii^punsii'ii,  \ 

3.  11  i\  hiiidi:nl%Ciiitdui;\  nccgssiiiiics hii/licr  N^inii 
r^ifiiiVcU  friMn  cIuns  pgndlna  n  pnrijhi  nnilercnce, 
iltui  uiihrcrcML^  sluill  He  sdicdiili^d  as  ^iirly  as 
p(tNsihk%  i 

4.  A  l^tiipiiiary  rcninval  friim  vine  or  all  clasfiijs 
Htm  niii  cimhliiuie  n  ft|rmal  siispciisiim  uiikss 
UesigiiUti^d  as  such  in  wfiling  hy  Uw  prih^ipiir  Hueli 
a  leinpijriiry  ri^nloval  from  nil  classes  sliiiuld  niii 
e?ii:ced  iwo  ditys.  \ 


Piinr  hi  iiiiy  siispeiisiiin  iir  leinpiirary  ri^iniivnl 
Iriiiii  all  claNscs  lor  diNi/iplinuiy  reasons,  Miidenis 
mii^t  hi?  ^\\vn      infnrnia!  henriiiy  in4^liiiliii|ii 

a)  Oral  orwiincn  iinl It'C  ill  llic cliargi^fi  ugaiiisi 

ilictii 

h)  An  t^xplaiiaiuHi  id  ilii?  uvidciii:*? 

c)  An  iJppiirUtiiily  ii»  pri^scn!  ihoir  side  <il  \ht: 

siitiy 

?,  Shidi^iiU  vsjiosi;  prcwiicc  piiSi^N  a  diingcf  iti 
peisoiis  m  propifily  iir  Jiri  iingiiiiiM  Ihrcai  or 
ijisiMplitiiiilii^acadcniicpriicessninyheinuii 
ly  iciiiovuij  liom  ihe  svliiMil.  In  siich  eastH.  Die 
necessary  iiiMiee  niiil  inhifnial  lieai  ing  shall  fiijhiw 
i\s  siMiM  as  piai;tieaH!le. 

H.  Siispeiisiiiiis  i»f  Mlisre  lluui  five  days  or  espiil- 
siiins  liiay  he  iiiadu  hy  Hii?  nrcii  ?i!*MMiini  Mipiiriii- 
li^ndeiii  al  Ihe  rei|Ue?sl  iif  lliil  prtneipj*!  si*^  priivided 
lor  in  MCN'S  re^iiliiiMifis. 

Ill  Ihe  evciii  iir  a  siiispensiiui  ol  more  Ihan  live 
days  or  expiilsiiin.  n  deialled  hi^arlng  priteediire 
shall  he  priixideU  uiid,  in  addilii^n  lii  tfje  ahiive 
prii\isioas; 

a)  1  he  sUideiii  shall  he  irifiifnied.  in  s^rihn^.  i»l 
the  eha»iie?i  agniiisi  hini  her.  iiieliidiiig  a 
siiMi»ia!\  id  ihe  e^iileiiee  upiiii  wliii^h  ihe 
ehiii  jies  are  hnsed. 

hi  I  lie  siiiileiii  shall  he  iiihirnted  ol  his  her 
liiEhi  io  he  repieseaied  or  aijvised  Uiirin^  (he 
pio^eeihMiis  hy  a  pi^rMiii  or  perNons  of  U\s  hei 
whit^iiiii. 

u  )  I  hesiiidea!  shall  he  |ii\eii  reasniiuhle  linieio 

piepare  a  ease. 
ML  In  III!  eases  of  siispeusiiiii  nr  txpiihiiin.  Ihe 
fcitei  oi  stispeitsiofi  Nliiiiifd  inehtde  a  siaieiiieni  o\ 
the  iiislils  ol  appeal 

1  l.Shulenis  ttfio  are  siispeiideil  iiini!  sehiMd  may 
not  piiijieipale  iii  aiiv  sehoid-spiiMsiHed  iieiiv!iie?i 
and  aie  niii  peiiiiilted  on^ehtMH  gMiiindsdiiriii|ilhe 
jieiiod  id  Niispensfon 
i  ,  iUhvT  l)j'vil|il|iiar\  SimHlirds  » 

1  i'iMiisliineiii  shall  he  faii  and  appiitpitale  aiid 
not  desijincd  to  triiihniias'v  siit(li:'rrls 

2  Ciioiip  lieteiiliiih  loi  iielioll^  of  kiiiOvti  iii 
iirikiioMti  i'^'ison^  aiiil  aeadeniie  nisks'iiiipo-ved  hn 
the  »>ole  piiipMH'  *M  iMMiishiiienf  aie  loihuhlen 


Traniparincy  2J»4 


Student  Handbooks 
on  Rights  and  Responsibilities 


Suspension  Rights 

If  you  are  going  to  be  suspended  from  school 
you  have  some  rights  that  you  should  know 
about. 

Si  vas  a  ser  suspenso  de  la  escuelas  debes 
saber  qiie  tienes  ciertos  derechos. 


1 ,  You  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  the 
principal  or  assistant  principal. 

1 .  Tienes  el  derecho  de  tener  una  audiencia 
con  el  Principal  o  el  Asistente  del  Principal 


375 
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2.  You  have  the  right  to  be  told  what  rules  you 
have  broken  and  why  you  are  being 
suspended. 

2.  Tienes  el  derecho  de  saber  que  reglas  has 
roto  y  que  has  hecho  para  merecer  la 
suspencion. 


3.  You  have  the  right  to  tell  your  side  of  the 
story  at  the  hearing. 

3.  Tienea  el  derecho  de  contar  tu  version  de  lo 
dourrido. 

r 
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4.  Vdu  have  the  right  to  bring  witnesses  or 
your  parents  to  your  hearing. 


4.  Tienes  el  dereoho  de  traer  a  tu  audiencia  a 
un  testigo  o  a  tus  padres. 


5.  If  you  are  suspended,  you  have  the  right  to 
keep  up  with  your  classes  during  the 
period  of  suspension.  \ 

5.  Aunque has sidosusperiso, tienes 
derecho  a  hicer  tus  tareas  para  no 
.  atrasarte  en  tus  clases. 


Summary  of  Modified  Delphi  Techiiique 

■  t  i 

1.  Arrive  at  rating  ihdividuall^  ^  '  \ 

2.  Share  ratings  and  deterrnine  a  mean. 

3-  Share  ratings,  .  „ 

4.  "©ohduct  a  third  round  if  necessary. 


Uses  for  Delphi  Technic|ue 

"  ■■ .       .         ■  ■     .  . 

Achieve  cbrisensus  as  to  seriousness  of 
offenses  ^ 

.Achieve  Consensus  as  to  effective 
sanction?,  deterrents 


3b  1 
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Course 


:l3c inline 


Modulo     2.3  '  £g-S5blishing  Sfsgetiva  Digciplina  Policias 

""~        "~"as  miriucas  usihg  Option  -lA 
Tbtal  Tim^     ■  55  minutas  using  Dption  43  


Course 
Agerida 
by  Module 


Module  Summary  * 

-tha  colieiss  which  define  behavior  axpactations  for  studenta  form  the  backbone  of  any 
qood' -'isciplina  program.     This  modula  reviews  the  importance  of  developing  fair, 
claarly  articulaced  disciplina  ooliicies,  provides  examples  of  due  process  policy 
atatamanta,  and  offers  approachas  to  policy  development  by  consensus. 


Activity/ Content  Summary 


A.      gurpQSe  of  the  >todulg 

3.      Rationale  for  Good  Disciplina  Policiss 

the  Isgal  requirements  and  behavioral  benefits  of  .having  clear, 
■comprehensive  policy  statements  ^are  prasentad.  ^/ 

2,   '   SlementB  of  a  Good  Disciplina  Policy 

A.  .   Overview  of  Policy  Slemants 

The  group  provldas  eiementa  of  a  discipline  coda.  Trainer 
refers  t^.^the  NSRN  Resource  Handbook-^jn-  Discipline  Codas. 

1.    ^  Relating  Policy  ilamants  to  Various  Groups. 


-  The  need" to  Hava  policy  in  different  fO'CTs  for  different 
audiances  is  stressed. 

C.       Summary  o.i.,-Eleman.ts 

h  Policy;  S]<ample         \  .  ■  -  ^  .  , 

A.  •    RaviaW  of  Due  Process  Considerations  or  of  Sample  Disciplina 


Coda 


V/ays  Schools  ^Articulate  Due  Proca 


ss  Ri|h 


ts 


A  sampis  student  rightis  Qrientation  is  presented. 


Time 


5  rain.  " 


15  min. 


10  min, 
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A^vity/ Content  Summary 


ime 


Optional  aac^ion        '      *  ^ 

4a\     The  Issue  off  Student  InvQlvemant  in  Policymking 

A.      Summary  of  Iisues  to  Csngider  in  Policymaking 

Trainer  refers  participants  to  background  mterial  on  policy 
issues, 

S.      ImportancB  of  Student  Input 

Student  ''buy-in'*  through  involvemant  is  stressed,* 

Ways  to  AchiavB  Student  Input 
D.      Reaching  Consensus 

S,      Small  Group  Activity  with  Worksheet i    Modified  Delphi  Method  for 
Achieving  Consensus 

\  After  an  a^lanation  of  modified  Delphi,  participants  complete 
'  worksheet,  Surrey  of  Critical  Behavior  Incidents,  and  small  groups 
-  ^         '    work  through  the  Delphi  process.  *  ,  , 

Ogt4onal  Section 

4fa.     Some  Issues  and  toswars  in  Developing  gffsctive  Discipline  Policies 
A.      Kow  DQ.Wa  Involve  Students? 

a.      How  Do  We  Involve  Faculty,  Conmunity  Members,  and  Administrators?  " 

C*      How  and  When  Do  We  Inform  School  and  Cotmnunity  Meters  about  the 
CodeT  ~  ^1  ^ 

D.      How  Do  We  Ensure  that  Students  Read  and  Understand  Statements  of 
Rights  and  Responsibilities?  ^ 

1,      Other  Issues  in  Developing  Sffectiva  Codes 


ERIC 
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40  min. 


15  min. 


Course   2  -  DlscipUaa 


Module  2.3  -  Estcblishing  Effective  Diicipline  Policies 


Detailed 
"Through 


Materiais/Equtpment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


/ 


XTMIMR  NOTE; 


Trainer  is  to  selact  one  of  two  optioni 
4a  or  4b^'"ai  the  closiug  portion  of  this 
module p) 


latroduction  (5  rala.)  .  - 

A,      Purpose  of  the  Module 

The  trainer  points  out  that  the  area  of  discipline  policy 
writing  or  modification  is  eKtremely  compleK.    In  this 
seision,  therefore,  we  will  concentrate  on  only  a  few 
topics.. 

These  are^^' 

o    The  importance  ol  having  explicit ,  claarly  stated 
diicipline  policies 

0    One  exa^le  of  a  key  element  of  policy  development-- 
the  area  of  student  due  proceii  rights 

s 

0    One  issue,  in  policy  development**-itudent  involvement 
(4a)  or  a  review  of  several  isiues  that  must^  be 
addressed  when  developing  discipline  codes  C4b). 

^  •  -f^-  _  ■  ^ 

For  participants  interested  in  exploring  the  iubject 
furtheTi  handouts  and  background  materials  will  be  pro- 
vided.  Jpecificallys  participants  are ^reminded  of  the 
HSRN-developed  Diicipline  Policy  Handbook ^which  illus- 
trates codes  from  schoolA  throughout  the  United ^States 

Rationale  for  "Good''  Diicipline  Policies 

Trainer  ihould  discuss  the  following  points^ 

o    Flm,  fair  ani  coniistently  enforced  discipline  is  a 
hallmark  of  a  "safe"  school,  according  to  the  NIE  Safe 
Schools  study.    The  foundation  for  effective  disci- 
pline is  comprehensive,  articulated  policy.  The 
school ^s  policies  are  often  in  a  discipline  code. 


384 


•■■■■■I: 


Sequehce/Aotivity  Description 


o    There  is  clear  evidence  that  students  are  more  likely 
to  "buy  into'^  rules  if  they  know  what  they  are. 

0    The  process  of  "thinking  it  through"  itself  will  lend 

valuable  insight  into  the  nature  and  purpose  of  discipline 
in  the  school,  particularly  when  the  views  of  studenti, 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  concerned  groups  are  elicited; 

2.    DiscussioQ:    Erements  of  a  .Good  Discipline  Policy  (15  mi,n.) 

A*      Qverview  of  Policy  Elements 

Trainer  should  begin  by  providing  a  definition  of  the  term 
"policy":  . 

0    A  policy  is^a  set  of  general  principles  by  which  a  group 
is  guided  in  its  management 

0    The  teofl  denotes  an  issue  of  |eneral  puqjose  directed 
toward  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

Trainer  asks^  the  |roup  to  suggest  elements  that  should  be  in  a 
policy  statement  or  code  and  notes  answers  on  a  flip  chart, 

(raAINER  NOTE:      Participants  can  be  eKpected  to  suggest  such  topics 
as  attendance  policy,  rights  ^nd  responsibilities, 
discipline  procedures,  school *s  perspective,  etc.) 

After  allowing  the  group  to  suggest  a  nmnber  of  ideas,  trainer 
should  suggest  to  participants  that  their  ideas  probably  fall 
.  ^         into  the  following  five  categories,  typically  found, in  a  disci- 
pline coder  ^    «  - 

0    Philosophy-"Many  discipline  policies  begin  with  a  statement 
regarding  their  perspective  on  student  behavior.  Most 
discipline  philosophien  range  along  a  continui^m  from  an 
emphasis  on  student  self-governance^  students  .jrights  and 
responsibilities  p  and  democratic  decisloMaking  to  an 
^  eD^hasis  on  administrative  rule  and  in  loco  parentis  privi*' 
'   leges,    <The  NSM  Discipline  Policies  Handbook  provides 
n^erous  illustrations  of  the  variety  ^of  codes  along 
this  continumnO     ^      ^  ' 


Materials/ 
Equipmsnt 


EKLC 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


student  Rights  and  RespQQslbllitles^^Inciuded  in  this  sec^^ 
tion  of  the  code  are  policy  itatements  on  freedom  of  □peech 
and  aseembly,  and  dress  codes.    Students,  as  citi^enas  are 
guaranteed  individual  rights  that  imply  corresponding 
'reapOQsibilities,    A  right  is  defined  as  a  power  or  privi^  , 
lege  of  free  actiooii    Responsibility  is  an  obligation  to 
aniwer  for  an  act  done.    In  order  to  preserve  rights, 
individuals  have  a  responsibility  Jto  preserve  'the  rights 
6f  otheri.    For  eKa^lei  while  students  have  the  right  of 
fjpee  speech^  they  have  the  accompanying  responiibility  to 
re£fain  from  slander*  • 

Rulei^-A  major  cbmponant  of  most  codes  is  the  section  on 
rules*    Rules  are  established  standards ,  guides ,  or  regu* 
lations  prescribing!  directing ,  or , forbidding  action* 
Typically  rules  govern  specific  conduct. 

Sanctions^^Penalties  provided  as  a  means  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience are  called  sanctions  or  consequences*    All  rules 
have  sanctions  'because  when  rules  are  disregarded  some- 
body intervenes. 

ProcedureS"EKamples  of  t^es  of  procedure  statements 
include  how  to  handle  discipline  problemtj  what-  to  do  in 
emergency  situations,  enforcement  procedures,  procedurea 
for  students  to  appeal  a  discipline  decision,  and  proce- 
dures for  amending  the  discipline  policy* 

Trainer  should  relate  participant  suggestions  to  these  cate** 
gories  as  applicable*) 

Relating  Policy  Eleaenti  to  Various  Groups   '  * 

Trainer  aski  gro^^to  suggest,  who  should  be  aware  of  these  ^ 
elements  of  policy.    As  group  suggests  people  (administrators, 
parents,  teachers ,  students ,  etc*),  trainer  should  probe  by  ^ 
asking,  ^'Hbw  can  they  be  made  aware  of  this  policy?"    He  or  she 
notes  answers  on  a  flip^chart*    The  point  to  stress  here  is  that 
policy  will  take  diffegent  forms  as  articulated  for  different 
audiences  * 


o 


MB- 


I^ateriais/ 
Equipment 


Saquahca/Actlvity  Description 


C,   "  Summajcy  of  Elements 

(NOrai  It  should  be  apparent  to  the  participants  at  this  point  that 
there  are  a  niimbar  of  elements  comprising  affactive  policy 
and  a  number  of  audiencas  to' whom  it  must  be  addressed*) 

Trainer  summari^as  as  follows:  ^ 

0    In  designing  policiaSj  it  is  clear  wt^  r        keep  in  mind  a 
number  of  iisuas"aad  a  number^of  potenr/ial  audiencas, 

o    Howeverp'it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  look. at  all  theia 
issues  or  try  to  ralata  them  to  all  audiences.  Instead; 
let  us  look  quickly  at  oi^^ey  issue  in  terms  of  school 
violence  and  vandalism^^and  sea  how  that  policy  may  be  J 
articulated  and  eKpregsad,       '  . 

'  Minilecture  Using  Transparencies  i    A  Policy  Example-^-Studant  Due 
Process  Rights  (lO^min,) 

A*      Review  of  Due  Process  Co^iderations  ^ 


ransparency 
,3.1 


Trainar  should  oako  the  following  points i 

o    Nationwide^  schools^ are  wrestling  with  the  question  of  due 
process!    what  it  means  and  how  to  ensure  it*  - 

0    Due  procass  is  a  right  guaraateed  by  the  U.S*  Constitution 
and  reaffirmed  in  recent  Supreme  Court  daciiions*  The 
Conititution  definei  du^  process  as  follows t 

Show  Transparency  2*3.1  and  make  the  points  below*  ^ 


m 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


scription 


M'»;<::  PUK  3$S 

"No  perscn  shi         ^iprlved  of  life, 
or  property,  with>  ut  c  je  process  of  law 

FIflh  Amen*u  wnt.  Bill  of  Rights, 
U.S  Constitution.  / 


- ...  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  doe  process 
of  law'  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
jurisdiction  the'equal  protMtlon  of  laws." 

Fourteenth  Amendment, 
U.S.  Constitution 


Transparency 
2.3.2 


s    But  how  does  this-' become  ref  lected  in '  school  policy? 
State  of  South  Dakota  summarizes  it  like  this: 

Show  Traasparency  ZM.Z,  and  note  tfte  three  requirements. 


The  Three  Requirenients 
of  Due  Proeess 

•  There  must  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  rule* 
which  has  been  broken  or  disobeyed. 

•  Hhe  rule  must  apply  equally  to  all  students 
ie  s( 


If  punishment  Is  meted  out  for  a  violation  of 
reasonable  and  fair  rule,  that  procedure  by 
which  the  punishment  is  assesf  ed  must  be 
fair,  reasonable,  and  irnpartlal.  a 

SummarlzBd  by  the  Statm  of  South  Dakota 


f 


US 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


TEaaspareccy 
2.3.3 


Traniparency 
2.3.4  . 


Sdquence/Activity  Description 


Show  Transparency  2.3.3  and  make  the  points  below. 


Policy 


on  Due  Process 


i  f  "^^"^^  '^'^^J^^    *V?*''"^ ^ 


o    At  the  school  lavel  this  bicemes  translated  Into  school 
policy,  artlculatad  in  its  diiciplina  code,  and  hopefully 
transmitted  to  students  in  the  form  of  student  handbooks* 

Q    These  aKamples  ate  included  in  the  mm  Discipline 
Policies  Handbook 


Remove  trinsparincy  and  ask  the  follgwing  guestioni 


*     0    But  how  many  parents  will  read  something  like  this?  And 
how  many  students  will  understand  it?  '  * 

Ways  Schools  Articulate  Due  Process  Rights 

'Show  Transparency  2, 3- 4  and  make  the  points  below. 


3-80 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


SttideQt  Handbooks, 
on  Rights  and  Responsibilities 


0    The  Discipline  Policias  Handbook  has  a  variety  of  code 
eKa^las, 

o^  It  is  i^orUnt  to  preient  ideas  like  these^in  clear, 
easy-to-understand  form.    Majfiy  schools,  provide  entering 
students  with  a  student  handbook  that  spells  out  disci* 
pliae  policy,  , 

(Ramove  Transparancy) 

o    The  City  of  Chicago  tranalatad  its  policy  on  due  process 
suipension  rights  into  a  Bill  of  Student  Rights  and  Respon* 

sibiUtiej...        .  ."V^ 

0    Other  schooli  provida  orientation  sessions  for  students 
concerning  school  policy.    NSWJ  has  adapted  the  Chicago. 
Bill  of  Student  Rights  into  a  transparency  fonn  suitable 
^for  itudant  orientation  iesiions,     (Wa  also  tracijated  it 
'  into  Spanish. )  ' 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparency 
2.3.5  - 
2.3.10 

s 

2.3.5 


Traniparency 
2.3.6 


FRir 


Sequence/Activity  Ddseriptfon 


Show  Transparencies  2.3.5  thrpugh  2.3.10  and  review  rights 
listed. 


/ 


luspension  Rights 

4! 

S  ^ 

If  ydu  are  going  to  be  suspended  from  school 
you  have  some  rights  that  you  should  know 
about 

SI  vaa  a  ser  suspenso  de  la  escuela,  debes  ^ 
saber  que  tfenes  ciertos  derechos. 


1 .  You  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  the 
principal  or  assistant  principal. 

1.  Henes  el  derecho  de  tener  una  audlencia 
con  el  Principal  o  el  Aslstente  del  Principal. 


391 


Materials/ 
^quipmeht 


2.3.7 


Tcaaspareacy 
2.3.8 


ERIC 


S#quence/Aotivity  Description 


2,  You  have  the  right  to  be  told  what  rules  you 
have  broken  and  why  you  are  being 
suspended, 

2. .  Tlenes  el  derecho  de  saber  que  reglas  has 
roto  y  qne  has  hecho  para  merecer  la 
suspencion.  ^ 


3.  You  have  the  right  to  tell  your. side  of  the 
story  at  the  hearing. 


3.  Ttenes  il  derecho  de  contar  tu  version  de  lo 
ocurrido.  ,  , 


e 


'B2  ' 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


•0 


2.3.9 


2.3. 

1 


10 


ERIC 


Sequenoe/Activity  Description 


4.  You  have  the  right  to  brinf^wltnesses  or 
/•  your  parents  to  your  hearing. 


4.  TIenes  el  derecho  dttraer  a  tu  audiencia  a 
un  testlgo  0  a  tus  padres.  ' 


5.  If  you  are  suspended,  you  have  the  right  to 
keep  up  with  your  classes  during  the 
period  of  suspension., 

5.  Aunque  has  sido  suspenso,  tienes 
dereoho  a  hader  tus  tareas  para  no 
atrasartd  en  tus  ciases. 


W  KJ  O 


WW 
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/,;3. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Background 

Material 

2,3a 


Sequence^ctivity  Description 


Trainer  concludes  by  asking  participants  to  suggest  other  ways 
that  school  po^cy  concarning  suspensioD.  rights  may  be  articu*  . 
"  lated.  >        ^  - 

(TRAINIR  NOrarAi  stated  at  the  begianing  of  this  moduli j  the  trainer 
must  decide  which  of  the  following  two  options  will 
compose  thB  final  portion  of  this  modules 

^  4a»    The  Issue  of  Student  Involvement  in  Policymaking,  or      '  - 

4b*    Some*^ Issues  and  Answeri  in  Developing  Effective  Disci- 
pline Policies*) 

4a ,  Djacuisloai    The  Issue  of  Student  Involvement  in  Policymaking  m 
J-    (10  minj  ~ 

A.      Summary  of  Issuei  To  Consider  in  Policymaking  . 

Trainers  ihould  make  the  following  pointii      '  '  - 

0    A' number  of  issues  are  suiMQarized  in  the  Background^ 
Material  2*3,1,  Some  Issues  and  Answers  in  Developing 
Effective  Discipline ^policies,  which  is  a  listing  of 
what  some  ichooli^are  doing*  i 


EKLC 


lis 
1^11 


3B4 


*iS.. 


Materials/ 
Eiliuipment 


Sequence/ Activity  Description 


'  '     ,0    However,  there  is  one  kty^isue  in  deveLoplng  any  schpgl 
\     discipline  policy"getting  studenis  to  abide  -by  It,  An3 
the  best  way  tie  ensure  that  is  to  enlist  their  help  io 
dsveloping  or  revising  thesehool's  code. 

B,      lapogtance  of  Student  Input       -  ^  ' 

p  '  Studenti,  adminiiiratori\  and  faculty  often  disagree  aa  to 
*,  which  behaviort  conititutV^  "real" ^problemi  for  the  school— 

'  ^  ^  .      and  itudenti  often  refuse  to  folloii?,  behavior  ^uidelinei  "  . 
which  they  see, ai  "unfair"  ar  unimportant  to  thtra, 

0    Students  input  into  code  dtvelojiment  and  revision  can 
,  provide  a  "buy* in"  for  the  rulei  that  are  ultimately  set. 
It  can  alio  force  clarification  of  policiet  which  are'  ^ 
unfair  or  prbitrary*  v  ' 

C  *     .Ways  To  Achieve  Student  Input  '     ^  ;  '^^ 

A  number  of  schools  have  tried  novel  approaches  to  getting 
students  involved  in  the  formulation  or  modification  of  student 
codes«    For  exa^le-  ^  . 

0    The  Las  Angeles  City,  school  system  selects  itudents  and 
teachers  randomly  during  an  assembly  at  the  opening  of ^  ^ 
schaei ,      >  =  ^  ^     "  '  ^ 

.0    Chicago  schools  hold  elections  and  students  qismpete  ttf 
u    represent  the  entire  ttudant,  body  on  a  discipline     V  - 
f  committee.  .  . 

Trainer  should  ask  participants  to  suggest  additional  ' 
ways  that  student  input  can  im  achievedV      N  . 


CTMINIR  libra; 


At,  this  point  participants  should  understaDd  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways ;of  getting 
'  '    and  adhered  to  is  .  to  .i^dive  students  along  with 

faculty,  parents,  adnpnistra tors,  ^  Section  4  of  ' 

\^  '      '  this  outline  focuses  =to  a  method:  for  getting  such  a 
*  diverse 'group  as  this  started  in  the 
"  ^     developing  discipliiae  policies  i ) 

Reaching  Corlsensus         ■  -  '  / 

0^  "Many ..schools  have  found  it  very  useful  to  involve  students, 
J; parentiV  tiachers,  administr^^       ^tc.,  in  the  development 
o£  discipline  codes.     .  ^  % 

0    Howeyejr,  when  such  a  varied  group  as  this  is  brought 
,       together  there  are  tiound  to  be  differences  in  opinion 
about  any  p^rt  of  the  code.    For  e^a^le,  ^ 


EKLC 


I 


Sequence/AGtivity  Descriptiori 


-    What  are  the  critical  hahavlors  a  code  ihould  deal 
^         with?  C7 

«  ^  l^at  ihould  be  the  ^aactions  for  unacceptable 
behavior? 

o    We  suggest  to  you i  theQp  that  if  you  attempt  to  develop 
discipline  codes  by  a  task  group  compoiad  of  students, 
teacheriy  parents^  and  other  Interested  parties i  the  very 
4V     next  thing  to  be  dealt  with  is  A  tool  to  facilitate  this 
group  in  reaching  consensus. 

Snail  Group  Activity.  With  Worksheet i    Modified  Delphi"  Method 
,.f  or  Achieving  Consensus     .     ^     .  ^ 

Trainer  e^lalns  the  modified  Delphi  technique  making 
the  following  poin^  I 

o  '^e  technique  that  may  aid  diverse  groups  in  reaching 
consensus  is  the^ modified ^Delphi  technique. 

0    Participants  will  be  asked  to  agree  on  the  relative 
seriousness  of  certain  disciplinary  offenses  using  the 
Delphi  techniique. 

Show  Transparency  2,3,11  and  make  the  point  below. 


\ 


Summai^  of  Modified  DolphI  Ttehnlque 

1.  Arrive  at  rating  individually  ^ 

2.  Share  ratings  and  determine  a  mean, 

3.  Share  ratings.. 

4.  Conduct  a  tHird  round  If  necessary. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenee/Activity  Description 


participant 

Backgroimd 

Material 

2*3.2 


The  Traaiparency  iummarizes  the  major  steps  in  the  Delphi 
techaique.    A  more  detailed  sufflmary  of  the  technique  is 
included  in  the  Participant  Background  Ma tarials  2  3.2|  The 
Delphi  Technique,  '  ^ 


Transparency 
2.3.12 


Show  Traniparency  2.3.12  and  make  the  points  below. 


Uses  for  Delphi  Teehnique 


Aehieve  consensus  m  to  seriousness  of 
offenses 

Achieve  consensus  as  to  effective 
sanctionSi  deterrents 


Participant 
Worksheet 
'2.3.1  / 


Handout 
2,3,1 


6    The  Delphi  technique  Is  a  useful  tool  in  achieving  con- 
sensus throughout  the  code  development  process 

.  b    Today  we  will  use  it  to  achieve  consensus  on  the  serious- 
ness of  one  group  of  offenses. 

Trainer  directs  partlclpahts  to  complete  Worksheet  2*3,1, 
Survey  of  Critical  Jehavlor. Incldentsi 

Q    Participants  are  to  rate  the  seriousness^  of  17  Incidents*- 

o    Unless  otherwise  indicated ,  incidents  on  the  survey  are 
first  offenses* 

Trainer  directs  participants  to  forn  Into  four  groups  of  seven 
to  nine  aind  select  a  recorder.    Recorder  uses  Handout  *2,3.1, 
Delphi  Technique  Recorder's  Sheet,  to  record  the  group's 
replies.    Participants  should" 

o    Annoimce  to  the  group  the  seriousness  they  gave  to  the 
first  four  incidents  on  the  survey 


lis 


Matorials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/ Activity  Description 


o    Explain  to  their  group  the  reason  for  their  seriousness 
rating  for  one  of  the  incidents 

0    Re* rate  that  incident  following  the  group  discussion, 

,  Trainer  eKplalns  that  this  exercisa  will  conclude  the^  session 
J       -  on  discipline  policy  developDQent  • 

4b.  Discussions    Some  Ispues  and  Answers  in  Developing  Effective 
Discipline  pQlicies  (15  min*J  ^ 

(Trainer  should  prepare  for  this  portion  of  the  lectura  by  reviawing 
.  Background  Material  2,3, 1|  Some  Issues  and  Answers  in  Developing 
Effective  Discipline  Policies.    The  following  are  highlights  from 
this  document  to  present  to  participants  0 

A,  How  Do  We  Involve. Students? 

o    Many  schools  have  found  it  useful  to  involve  students 
^  in  formulating  discipline  policies  and  give  them  a  way  to  . 
:       r  change  the  rules. 

Trainer  should  solicit  suggestions  from  participants  and  ' 
then  offer  the  following  suggestions i  - 

0^  In  Philadephia,  students  are  appointed  by  the  student 
council  to  serve  on  discipline  policy  boards,  . 

0    In  several  Los  Angales  Schools,  students  run  for  electiok 
to  serve  on  discijpline  boards, 

"o    A  New.  York  school  administration  apipoints  ieveral  students 
to/help  write  policies* 

B,  HoWi-D6  We  Involve  Faculty^  Community  Members ,  and 
Administrators?  ^ 

o    Faculty community  members,  and  administrators  also  need 
to  be  involved  in  writing  tha  rules,  * 

Trainer  should  solicit  suggestions  ftom  participants  and  then 
offer  the  following  suggestions  i 

0    New  York  City  uses  a  "consultive  council"  composed  of 
parents,  faculty |  and  itaff  to  write  and^  modify  policies, 
.  This  council  also  may  solicit  student  Input, 

0    Chicago  has  a  Ichild  Parent  Education  Center  which  acts  as 
a  policy  racomDendlng  body* 


ERIC 


MS 


Sequdi^ce/Aetivity  pescription 


0    A  Dallas;  hiih  school  has  started  a  coDununity-ichool 

managemaat  team  named  "Partriers  in  Educational  Planning*" 
'This  group  identifiei  and  prloritizas  behavior  problams  in 
"r^  the  school,    Membarihlp'  is  opened  to  all  interested  persons 
^ and  open  Meetings  are  held  monthly. 

C.  How  and  V^en  Do  We  Inform  School  and  Comanunity  Memberi  About 
the  Code?      -         .  .    ~~  ^ 

o    Periodic  review  kaeps  students ,  faculty ,  parents,  and 
'-^  community  members  aware  of  the  rules  and  diicipline 

procedures , 

Trainer  sWuld  solicit  iuggestions  from  participants  and  then  of fet  * 
the  following  suggestions i 

0    New  York  schools  include  a  copy  of  the ^ rules  in  the  student 
handbook  and 'pass  out  copies  yearly  to  all  students  and 
staff. 

0    A  Baltimore  City  principal  reviews  the  rules  in  the  home- 
room at  the  baginning  of  each  year  and  pariodically  reviews 
specific  rules  on  the  PA  system  as  situations  arise.  . 

o    Copies  of  the  ruleiF  can  be  printed  up  and  passed  out  like 
a  nafespapar  (Chicago)^ or  posted  on  conspicuous  bullatin^ 
•  .boards,  "  -'^t''^..,  .      ■        ,   "^^    \  ' 

©    In  the  Dallas  school- system,  each  faculty  .rafember  reviews  ^  . 
the  student  handbooR  during  tha  first  period  of  the  lirst 
3;days  Jto  e^lain  and  clarify  rights  and  responsibilities, 
*  Ea^hasis  is  given  to  the  reasons  behind  the  rules. 

D.  How  Do  We  Ensure  That  Students  Read  and  Under-stand 
'    Statements  of  Sights  and  Responsibilities?      .  , 

0    Rights  carry  responsibilities.    Codas  .should  define  the 
responsibilitias  that  go  with  the  eKer^clse  of  .those  rights.^ 

^ Trainar  should  solicit  suggestions  from  participants  and-then 
offer  tha  following  suggestioni  '\ 

0    Illlnots  schools  teach  and  test  students  on  the  rules.  ^.  . 
cannot  neciseatlly  assume  all  students  know  how  to  . 
behava.  ;  / 

E .  Other  Issues  in  Developltig- Effective^ Codes 

Trainer  should  ask  partlcipatits  for  other  issues/5^uestions  and 
answers  that  must  be  addressed  in  devloping  and  evaluating  good 
codes . 


Saquence/Activity  Description 


ExaiBplei  of  idditlonal  isiues  ^•^clude-*' 

-  What  ate  the  criteria  for  evaluating  rulei? 

.  -    How  do  you  orient  tranifer  students  to  the  rules? 

-  ^at  kindi  of.  data  should  be  collected  and  kept  on 
student  misbehavior? 

*    ^at  do  frequently  disobeyed  rules  have  in  common? 


Hj^DOUT 


J  .    '  ■    Delphi  Technique  Recorder '  s  Sheet 

1.      In  each  of  the  coluinns  -below,  list  the  group's  response  to  the  first  four  N, 


incidents  on  the  list* 
Response         ^ . Question  1_ 


Qiestion  2 


Question  3 


question  4 


Colmn 
Total__ 


Mean* 


^For  the  ineiient  lhat  dreated  theifiKDSt  divergettce  of  opihloh;  ask  the  members 
of  the  group  to  explain '^their  seleotion.    Let  them  know  the  avef age  or  mean 
score  of  the  group.  \ 

Have  the  participants  «-rate  the  seriousness  of  the  incident  disqussed.  List 
the  responses  bielow.    -  ■  v  ^  t      i  ^. 

'      ^  J         ■Re-Rating  of  Question  "  -  ; 

'  ,  -    .     Responses  i  ■        ^      '\  ,  ^  .   "     ■    '  ^  \ 

\    .  Total  r     .  ^  ;  ^  ^  s  \-    _         '    .  '  .  :  ^  ^     ^  ' 

Lmt  the  group  know  tht  average  or  mean^lcora;  'irit  begins  to  achieve  aonsen- 
sus,  they  may.  take  a  break.    If  not,  repeat  Steps  2  and  3^^ 


*Mean  is '  calcujated- by|^idlng^ W  number-of^responses. 


h  i 


gOMINBA         •  2  -  Diicipline         ^   ^  ^  

Mftdula"         2.3  -  Eit^^hlishlno4f£eetive  DiscipllMg  Policies 


Worksheet  l-D 


•2.3  J. 


Participant 
Worksheet 


Survey  of  Critical  BeHayioral  Ineidenti 


Plaasa  respond  M  the  follQwing  behavioral  incWente  by  airaling  one  of  the  five  digits 
to  indicate  its  approximate  seriousness  in'  your  opinion.  - 

;  KBYi     1'^-  not  a  diseiplinary  iasua 

2  -  not  serious/teache'r  enforcemant  ^\ 

3  -  somewhat  kirious/adminis^rator  or  counselor  involvament 

4  -  serious/suspansion  or  alternative 

5  -  eKtremely  serious/aKpulsion  €nd  poliati' involvement  ' 


BEHAVIORMi  INCIQENT 


SERIOUSNESS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Theft  of  school  property  i 

Excessiva  talking  in  the  claasroon 

^\ 

.1 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

'indecent  language  or  gesture  airec^^a 

an 

1 

2 

3. 

4 

inQivisu&A 

4. 

Threatening  -s5hool_amployee  with  physcial 

^  harm 

1 

"  2 

3 

4 

.  Bringing  weapons  or  po^tial^apons  to 

school 

1 

2, 

3 

.  4; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6^-  ^ 

Defacing  school  property  ^ 

Patting  in  any  form  ' 

---_:l_ 

2 

'3 

4 

7. 

1. 

■  2^ 

4 

8.  . 

Cheating 'in  the,  classroom 

i 

1 

? 

:  4 

9. 

Fighting             s          ^  ^ 

10. 

Throwing  litter  on  school  gromds 

2 

3/ 

11.  . 

Not  bringing  books  and  related  materials 

to  class  - 

-  1 

2 

^  3 

4 

">l^ 

2 

^  3 

4 

12. 

Cutting  class   _         ^        ^              ^  j» 

13. 

Disobeying  .rec^ests  of  school  employees 

^  1 " 

2 

3  ^ 

^  4 

14. 

HabituaUy  ^breaking  J'to^  codas" 

^  V 1  ^ 

2 

'  .3 

4 

5  1 

2 

3  V 

4 

Smoking                      .  ^    ' ' '   '   -  ' 

16. 

^  Throwing  ©bjeqts  in. the  glassroom 

"  ^ :  1 

2 

3 

4 

1  . 

2 

'  3 

4 

17, 

Body  odors             '  ^ 

.J 

18. 

Extortion  of  £ elloV  students 

1 

2 

3 

^4 
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Maptationof  '■critical  Behavioral  incidental  SeHousness  of  the  Incident,"  by 
Dr/  John  Purvis,  university  of  Southern. Missi^^  ; 
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2  -  Discipline 


M^ri^il^'  2.3  -  Developing  Disciplinary  folicies         _  -  ^  M^tefl^lS 

'Baekground  hp,   a  3.1  , — — ; 


'  ■  Some  Issue^^nd  Answers  in 

Developing  fiffactive  Disoiplina  Policies 

,  NOTEi  The  fallowing  ideas  have  bean  collected  by  NSRN  staff  in  developing 
this  curriculum.  We  ^ank  the  educators  who  have  shared  them,  and  welcome 
additianal  suggestions,  '  ,  '  ■ 

1,      Many  schools  have  found.it  useful  to  involve  students  in  fomulating 
■discipline  policies  and  give  them  a  way  to  change  the  rules;. 

In  Fhiladelphia>  students  are  appointed  by  the  Student  Council 
to  serve  on  discipline  policy  boards, 

.  In  several  Los  Angeles  schools^  students  run  for  election  to 
*  serve  on  discipline  boards.  ^  > 

h  Hew  Yorkf  school  a^dnistration  appoints  s#Vjeral  students  to^ 
help  write  policies  - 

,  2*  /   Faculty^  conraunity  members  ,  and  administrators  also^need  to  be  ^"-involved 
in  writing  the  rules.'  '  =  i 

^        Hew  York  City  uses  a  "consultative  cdimcil"  composed  of  parents, 
'   faculty and  staff  to  write  and  modify  policies.    This  council 
'  '  .   also  .may  solicit  student  input,  "  *  , 

Chicago  has  a  Child  Parent  Mucakion.  Center  which  acts  asVa  . 
.        policy  r*ecommending.  body, 

A  Dallas  high  school ^has  started  a  conmunity-*school  managtoent 
-  '     toffln  fiMied  "Partners  in^ Educational  Planning*"    This^ group  ; 

identifies  and  prioritises  behavior  problCTS  in  tiie  school,  * 
J:  Membership  is  opened  to  all  interested  persons  ,and  open  meetings  ^ 

are  held  monthly*  y  \   .  :^ 

,3,      Periodic  review  keeps  students,  facultyr  parents,  and^ community 
'  members,  aware  of  the  rules  and  discipline  procedures, 

\  New  York  schools  include  a  copy  of  toe  rules  in 'the  student 

handbook  and  pass  out  copies  yearly  to  all  students  and  staff , 

,  .  ;  ■  ^  V       :        f.  \  ■  ■ 

\     A  Baltimore  City  principal  reviews  the  rules  in  tHe;  homeroom  ^ 
N^^t  the  beginning  of  each  year  and^  periodically  reviews  specific 
rules  on  the  PA  system  as  situations  arise ^ 

'    .  Copies^pf  the  rules  can  be  printed  up  imd  passed  out  like  a^^  ^ 

.   *  newspap«^\ (Chicago)  or  posted  on  conspicuous  bulletin  boards  , 
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In  tile  Pallai  sGhool  system^  eaah  faeulty  maittoar  reviews  the 
student  hM^ook  during         firet  period  of  the  first  three  days 
to  e^lain  atfid  qlarift^  ri^ghta  Bmphasis  is 

/  given  to  the  geasens  bah%nd  the  rules, 

4.  '  The  New  Jersey  Sohool  Board  Aaaoeiation  recomnenda  that  the  following 
_     _  oriteria  be  applied  t©  every  rulei 

a)  Is  the  rule  , necessary  for  the  orderly/  effeotive  operation  of  the, 
school? 

b)  Does  the  rule  involve  some  suppression  of  freedom?  . 

'  I  .  '  ■  .       ^     ^      .  ^ 

c)  If  so^  is  the.  restriotion  on  the  freedom  any  greater  toan'is 
reasonably  neGessary  for  the  orderly  funotioning  of  toe  sohools? 

■  ^ey  also  point  out  that  non-essential  and  unenforceable  rules  are 
taselees  (e.g.  ,  diewing  gum,  akat^oards)  *  ' 

5,  Rights  aarry  responsibilities  -  codes  should  define  the  respWsi^ilities 
that  go  with  .tHe  exeroise  of  ttiose  rights*  ,  /  j 

tllinois  sohools  teadi  and  test  students  on  toe  rules,''  We  ^ 
cmnot  neeessarily  assume  all  students  know  how  to  behave,  ; 

6*    Speoial^arr^gement^  should  .be  made  to^orl^ent  tr^a far  students  to  the, 
^  '    sohopl  rules-  .  /  V  .  \  , 

^  ,    Milwaijcee  has  m  "induction  oenter"  where  s^ool  information  is 
^     shared  before  the  student  goes  into-toe  regular  classroom, 

.      '  C   .  -         "  '   .  .       ^  "/^  '  \'  /       '         -        .  ^"  >■  ^  - 

7.  It  is  better  if  studentfs  know  what  will  happen  if  they  break  specifio.  ^ 
rulesV'  .   ■      ■       '  . 

'  \  ft  ian  Francisco  school,,  for  essampla,  surveyed  its  -.teachers  and 

/asked  toem  what  consequenoes  shouldN follow  such  rule  violationsi 
ft  ruie-consequence  diart  was  prepared^ enabling  students  to  ant±- 
J    '  cipate  possible  sections  fQllowing  rule  viola[tions.       .  ^ 

8.  Consider  shifting  toe  Mnagement  "of  serious  behavior  problsM  from  ^ 
/    .  individual  staff  meittoers  to  teamSi. 

r„A*  sohoois  form  grade  t^ams  raong  teachers  working  with  the 
saae  *  students •  ^  .  '  * 

9.  Beyond  what  the  law  forbids  and  toe  Cohptitution  insures^  atoinistrators 
are  often  faced  wi to  specific  problems  not  addressed  by  toese  laws*     ^  , 

'   /         Both  Nfew  York  City  and  Evanston,  Illinois,  face. tois  issue  by 

stating  toeir  philosophy  about  student  rights  in  an  wtorella  .  ' 
policy  at  jthe  begiiming  ©f^toeir  codei.  , 

■ •■  "  ■  ,■■ ,  '  '  .  . 


Sa^eral  i^eols  in  Oiicafo  collect,  maintain,  and  disieinina€e  data  on 
student  behavior  to  school  board  officials i  parents,  and  others  interasttd 
in  the  conmunity.  ,         -  '  - 

Consequences  of  rules  violations  can  have* a  logical  and  functional 
relationship  for  tlja  of fiegs  •  ,       .  *  . 

In  Berrien  County,  Mich igari  student a  are  not  only  required 
to  work-off  a  violation  but  their  jobs  are  often  such  that  tiiay  ^  , 
can  directly  encomter  Jhe  congituences  for  the  victim,  ■  For 
aKMnple,  a  student  who  Injures  someone  works  as  a  volunteer 
"  ^     in  a  hospital;  a  stu^er^t  who  stieais  a  ^ook  works  in  the  Loat- 
■  -       and  Found  section  of  the  .school  library,  ^ 

'  ~        '    ,  ~  ■  ;  ■   *  ^ 

In  writing  discipline  policies  and  disciplining  stu^nts  consider  the 
following  thoughtei  ,  ,     ^  ?  - 

b    Statements  of  student  rights  and  responsibilities  should  be  brief, 
clears  and  readable,  .  / 

/.    "Courts  consistently  have  tiirown  out  Iqosely  written- ©y. 

vague  diBcipllne  cofdes,  ;  ttie  wr^  v  ' 

rulei' unconstitt^ionally. vague.    So/ has  'extreme  styles '  .     "  / 
of  :^ess  or  .grooming  p  '  So' has  *  in.  the  be^ 
;  ^     the  s^ool'/    Ambiguoiis  words  "the  badcbone  of  school  ,  . 

discipline  for  more  than  a  century ^4^illV^ no  longer  do,"      '  \  '\ 

■  '  \  ^  ■  '  NatioAi.  S^ool  Public  Relations  Assoc. 

■      ^        --  n     ■  ■  =         '  ■  ^  "...  9      .  • 

o    Once  students  are  in^«ned  of  thi^  rul^s,  ^ey  should  be  required  to  • 
,  abide  by  tiiem*  ^        ;     ^        .  ■    ,  . 

Q    Pisciplinary  actions  should  t^e  place  on  imi  individual  basis  and 
^'  in  private*  '  ^  ^    .   -     .  '  ^ 

.      #  '      ^   '  ;  '  ^ 

o    Avoid  intermixing  .academic  ©valuations  wito  discipline, evaluations,  - 

"  .  '         \     '   \  ^  '  / 

o    Modeling  is  fene  of  ^e  most  effective,  forms  of  ^teaching  and  learning, 

o:  It^  cimnot  be^as^OTied  tiiat  students  know  how  to  behaVe  in  school,  •  . 
J 'Sonje  spools  teach        %est  students  on  toe.  rules  of  behavior,,  ;^  . 

^    Consider  eliminating  non-essaritial  or; un^  e,g*> 
dewing  gw  and  skateboards  J  \  . 

o    Offer , special  privileges,  to  students  who^reguiarly  obey  the  rules. 


;  ,37  .. 


'o    Tha  mast  frequently  disobeyed  rules  are  those  which  are; 

related^^aast  Qlearly  to  the  popular ^perceptions  of  schooi 
functions*  '  .  ^ 
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have  been  ^orly  eonmimicated  to  students ,  ' 

enforced  least  consistently  by  teasers  and  administators, 
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2  -  Discipline- 


2,%  -  Developing  Diaeipllnary  Policies 


Backgrdund  l-D. 


2.3.2 


Background 
laterials 


7  A 


The  Delphi  Technique 


^  Th^Delphi  tediniqua  is  , an  attempt  to  improve  the  utilization  of  ejcperte 
in  analysis,  evaluation,  and  forecasting*  It  uses' informed  intui^tive  judg-  : 
mants  in  a  format'  other  than .  the  coiranittee  meeting.  '  ^ 

^-     .    .   :  r  ^  7  ^  ■  '    ' '      -  • '  ■ 

The  p.anel--Qr  qonmiittee-*apprdach--t^  problem  analyais  has  a  nmber^pf  , 
drawbacksr    A  major  defect  is  that  most  committees  do  not  make  either  their 
reasoning  or  their  assmnptionj  e^qplicit.    CoiE^ttee's  also  tpnd  to  operate  by- 
^seeking  a  consensus  among,  the  views  of  their  ,mentersi  thus  many  minority  views 
"and  alternatives  tend  to  get  buried  before  a  final  report  is  written*    Often  a 
'*baridwagbn"  syndrome  takei  hoia>  putting  pressure  pn  mfe^ers  of,  a  panel  to  go* 
along, with  a  majority  view.  .  In  many  instances  an  authoritative  J or  vocal) 
panel  mentoer  can  drive  the  panel  onto  a  ban^dwagon.    Finally  in,  a  committee  . 
meeting,,  it  is  of^n  diffioult  If  or  the  "individual  to  change  his  mind  once  a 
positifin  has  been  taken.         ^  ^  ,  ' 

Most  of  the , drawbacks  of  coimnittee  operation  are  due  to  the  interaction 
* of' toe  personalities  and  psychologies  of  the  committee  mentoers*    This  implies 

that  a^  better  situation,  for  the  utilisation  of  ttie  es^ert  would  be  a  panel  . 

meeting  without  f ace-to-face  .s6nfron€ations ,  but  witii  adequate  coirrounic^tion 
. and; interaction  4 fee«toadc)  between  toe  individuals  involved, -  Note -that  mere 
.elimination*  of . f aee-to-face  contact  alone  is  nof  sufficient, =  .  >^ 

a  new  approach— toe  Delphi  technique— has  been  suggested  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  discussed  aboVe.     In  one  sentenca  we  might' say  that,  in -its 
simplest^ form  the  Delphi'  technique  is'  a  carefully  designed  series  of  indivi-  j 
dual  interrogations  fusually  best .conducted  by  questionnaires)  interspersed 
wito  infownation,  and  opinibn  fee^ack.    We  will  ej^lioate  the  technique  wito 

the  aid  of  a.  simple  illustration.  %, 

■,    -5     '  _  •     *  ^        '     -.  ' ' '  '  ^ 

Suppose  a  panel  of  es^erts  is  convened  to  estimate  the , year  by  which  the 
employment  rate  among  the  black  population  will  be  the  same  as  that  for  the 
white  population,^.  Each  panel  member  responds  individually— say  by  question- 
naire—^d  gives  an  initial  estimate  (guess  or  judgment)  ,    A  central  person 
running  .the  pmel  .  arranges  the  Results  of  ^le  first  round,  of :  responses  in 
order  from  highest  to  lowest  and  deteOTiines  the.  median,  ^ 

•      /  '     ^.  •  \     _    ■  ■ 

The  eecond  roimd  begins  .with  the  . results  of  the  first  round  being  sent  - 
to  each  panelist.    The  respondents  are -then  asked  to  make  a  new  estimate.  If 
their  estimates  are  outside  the  interquartile  range,  the  respondents,  are  asked 
to  indicate         their  jTudgments.  were  sd^different  from  toe  majority  jud^ent 
,of  toe  group,         ,  '  '  .   -*]  \  \       ,    ,         •  ' 


1    4i)'r        •    ■  • 

;■.  ■        ■     :  '       .    "  '  ( .    ■  v  '' 


'   'This  last  step  forces  thosa  with  esctreroe^  views  to"fitiiar  st^d  bahind" 
their 'judginants--with  ej^lieit  ra*asoning^-^r\t6  'move  into  the  majority  's - 
tang^  if  hor^strbng'Gon^otions  are  held  by  the, respondents. 


In  tile  neact  roun&,  responses  (now  spread  over     smaller  interval)  .ar^e     v  , 
'smm^alftzed  again>  and  ali  the  respondents  are  g^vfja^^a  summary       reasons  offered 
by  those  who  have  taken  extreme  ^positions  *    ^othjir  ;r|^^on  Is  requested      ^  ' 
based  on^the  reasoningf;  presented,    h  rasponden€^ whose  response  is  still  outsi'de 
of  the  interquartile  range  is  required  to  inflibate  ^y  he  remains  unGOnvinced 
by  opposing  argmaitht  ,         a  ,^urth  roimd^  ttese  critioisms         res\^mitted  to 
the  'entire  panel  to^  a  finat' revision  of  ettitfates  is frequested.    The  median  of 
these  responses  co^ld  then  be  t^en  a^approKimafting  the 'group  judgement- or 
more  signiflaahtly ;  *fcha .range  of  responses  may  bei  presented,  representinf ■ an. 
ordaredi^^weighted  series  of  ju^dgrorits^ '^so  that  one  now  does  not  come' up  with  a 
single  ^swer^  but  a  fi«t  Of/ mswers  with  associated  pribri%ies'^ " 

■7.^      In  the  majpri^  off  ^mmB.  where  the  technique  has  been  'applied  therej=  seems 
tQf^%  a  convergence  of  opinion  and  ^narrowing  of 'tee  interquartile  range. 
In  s^me  fhstances  a  polarisation /around  a ^  ob- 
served.     In  other/ cases  twq^or  even -'teres  modes  or  peaks  r^y  result  .1^ 


^  The  working  pf  this  Delphi' tephriique  depends  on  a  nuntoer  of '  factors .  In 
'ft^e  first  instance  there  is  alw^s  the*  question  of  ^who  is  an  ei^ert  whpn  a  panel 

oi  e^^erts  is  convened?    Little  advice  cm  be  proffered  here  on  that  topic. -The, 

only  usef^  hint  in;  the  direction  of  dlstingmshing  "good"  *;bad" 
^  is  to /ask' for  ' aelf '-evaluation  wi^^       toe  ..conteKt  of  .  toe  Delphi  gane.    If  the  . 

responses  to -a 'particular  question  are  weighted  to  attach  more  significMice  to 
^^orite  Mswerrf  coining  ^ from  people  w^    indicated    in  toe  privata^^Wit^ 

toe  Delphi  technique)  that  they  were  more'e%ert  in  some  areas  toan  otoers^  it 
^might  be  possible  to  converge  to  a  more  accurate  response*  .  , 

Of  major  ii)^ort»ce  in  toe  operation  of  the  ^nel  is  toe  contauni cation 
V  aspects--\j3hteraction  and"  fee(ttack--*of  the  total  panel  are  kept  as  tree^  as 
possible ^    '.since  ej^erts  in' different  disciplines  use  different  languages,  "the 
coriocation.  panel  i  i,e*^  the  mmn  or  gro^  rmining  toe  "Delphi,  must"  phrase  r> 
the  qufef  tionnaires  and  models  so  toat  all ,  the  respondents  ^understmd  them, 

^        '  In  conclusion,  it  might  be  slid  toat  toe  : Delphi  ( tetonique  is  a  rational   .  ■ 
'  way  of  obtaining'  toe  collective  judcpent  and  opinion  of  a  panel  of  esq^erts, 
uninfluenced  by  the  psychological  obstacles -toat  influence  Gonventional  panel 
■meetings.       '  .    '    -  ,  .      ;  '  -    ^  : 


A  panel  of  10  or  so  people  can  be  mn  by  one  m^*    As  a^  rul^^f  tounto, 
figure  two  hours  work  per  panelist  per  complete  ^Delphi,    Es^ired  twie  for  Delphi 
**depends  on  speed  of  processing  answers  and  delays  in  sending  toem  to  the  panel. 


4    ^  _^ 
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Course      2  ^  DisoiDiine  — : — — — _  ^  Background 

M^i^niQ  2.3  -  Establishing  Effactiver Discipline  Porlcies  —         -  MatGlfiSlI^ 

Baekground  i«P  ^  ^-a        —     .  ^  — _ —     ,  — --  . 

^  Due  Process  in  the  Schools' 

Due  process  is  generally  divided  into  the  following  areas i  . 
o    Substantive  due- process  . 

o    Pracediiral  due  process .  '  - 

fj  ■  ■  ■  ' 

substantive  due  proceas,  which  will  not  be  dealt  with  directly  hare ,  is  concarned 
with  the  issue  ot  aquity  and  fairnasa  in  laws  and  rules.     In  ganeral,  the  following 
.  critaria  ara  appliedi  , 

o    The  rule  must  ba  fair.  "  , 

,      ,      ,     o    The  ruia  must  apply  aqually  to  all,  ' 

o    The  rule  must  ba  enforced  in  a  fair  manner.  _^ 

Procedural  due  process—or  as  It.  is  comettimas  called,  adminiatrative  due .  procaas-- 
finds  articulation  mainly  in' the  rules  and  regulations  covering  suspension  and 
esmulsion,  and  griavance  and  appeals  prooadures.    Tha  Stata  of  North  Dakota  has 
es^ressed  what  it  feels  are  the  minimal  standards  for  procedural  due  process. 
These  standards  summariza  the  major  elementa  involved  in  the  issue i 

o    Adequate  notice  of  the  charges 

o    Reasonable  opportvmity  to  prepare  for  and  meet  the  charges 

'^o    An  orderly  hearing  adapted  to  the  nature  and  the  giroumstances  of  the 
situation  .      *  - 

o    A  fair  and  impartial  decision. 

•    The  right  of  due  process  is  codified  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  by  school  districts 
and  local  schools  throughout  the  country.    The  following  examples  are  offered  to 
workshop  participants  in  order  to  demonstrate  different  approaches  to  the  issue 
and  to  give  a  batter  undaritanding  of  how  due  process  is  operationalizad  m  the 
school  setting.    Bacausa  due  process  may  vary  according  to  local  conditions  and 

-     legal  requirements,  the  National  School  He sourca 'Network  strongly  recommends  local 
legal  assistance  in  tha  development  of  due  process  procedures. 


/ 
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FORMAL  HEARD^GS 

Evtry  iffort  is  fnade  at  every  achool  level  to  resolve 
'problems  that  arise  through  Uia  conduct  of  student  which  are 
in  violation^ of  ^the  Student's  Rights  and  Reaponsibilities 
.  Document.  An  infomial  hearing  heard  before  the  prLncipal  or 
.  hta  designee  to  determwe  the  facte  and  learn  the  circumstartcea 
of  the  violation.  Witnesses  which  either  nt  the  contesting  parties 
may  wish  to  call  are  heard  and  the  parents'oE  the  student  are 

informid  of  the  violation  and  the  possible  consequences, 
PunisKment  as  prescribed  by  Ihis  document  may  be  ad* 
ministered  if  it  is  detennined  Uiat  the  violation  achially  oc- 
curred* Parents  mil  1^  mformed  by  phone  or  by  m^aU  and  a 
conference  with  them  be  required  upon  the  readmlsslon  of 
the  student* 

As  a  result  of  the  informal  hearing,  if  the  student  and  his 
parents  "feel  that  they  have  been  agrievedi  the  following 
procedural  rules  for  holding  formal  hearings  in  expulsion, 
suspension  I  and  disclplmary  cases  have  been  established,  for 
the  protection  of  Uie  rights  of  students.  Provided  that  the  pupil 
and  his  parent  have  not  waived  their  riglits  to  a  formal  hearing 
prior  to  Uia,  suspension  or  expulsioni  tliu  following  procedure 
wiU  apply:  r  '  - 

L       llie  student  and /or  his  parents  who  feel  to^^ 

agrieved  during  the  infomjal  hearing,  may  wiUmi  5 
.  days  after  such  informal  hearingi  send  a  request  for  a 
Formal  Hearing  to  the  principal  or  his  designee,  th% 
request  shaU  be  referred  to  the  Hearing  Officer  of  the 
School  District  who  shall  wiUiin  5  days  conduct  such  a 
hearing.  J'pllowing  the  Fornial  Hearing,  ho  shaU  state  in 
writing  his  fmdCngs  as  to  the  fac^i  hm  conclusions,  and 
thadispcsitiQntobemade*  .  ^ 

2*  ThQ  pupil  shaU  be  pcnnittod  to  Inspect  In  advance  of 
such  Formnl  Honring  any  exhibits  which  scliool 
nulhorUlcs  intend  to  subnilt  at  the  Fromnl  nunrinn,  IIo 
*ihnll  hnvc  the  ojSportnnity  to  bo  rvproficnU'd  by  cimmo]^ 
llo  shnU  have  the  opporturtity  to  present  his  version  ns  to 
the  charges  and  to  make  such  showiiig^by  way  of 
'  cxhibitis,  affidavits  and  such  witnesses  as  he  desires,  as 
weU  as  having  the  opportunity  to  question  wltnessus, 

3,  ,  If  toe  School  District  Hearing  Officer  confirms  the  sanc- 

tion that  had  been  Imposed  upon  the  student  at  the  in- 
formal hearing,  the  punishtiient  or  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  wUl  be  carried  out.  If  the  Hearing  Officer 
reverses  the  decision  of  the  anformal  hearing,  the 
"  student  shaU  be  reinstated  in  school  and  no  penalty  shall 
take  place,      .  ^ 

4.  If  after  thto  Formal  Hearmg,  the  student  and  or  his 
parent  wmh  to  appeal  the  decision,  they  may  do  so 
directly  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the/^IukUteo  School 
D^ttict  within  5  toys.  The  ^ard  shall  schedule  and 
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hold  a  meeting  to  review  the  matter  with  10  school  days 
from  tlii  receipt  of  the  request  for  the  appeal.  The  same 
rights  of  the  student  shaU  prevail  at  the  Formal  Hearing 
before  the  board  that  were  in  effect  before  the  Formal 
Hearing  Officer.  Prior  to  Adjournment,  the  Boar.,l  ihaU 
make  ite  decision  toovro.  However,  Uib  Board  may  wish 
to  take  one  of  the  foUoMng  procedures:, 

1.  Agree  to  study  the  hearing  record  and 
report  its  findings  witiiin  10  school  days. 

2.  •  Agree  to  schedule  and  hold  a  special 
■  meetmg  to  hear  further  argmnents  on  the 

case  and  report  its  findings  within  15 

days.  .  _i  /  J 

3.  Agree  to  hear  the  case  from  the  start  (ae 

nono)  before  the  within  10  days. 

Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  Board  of  Directors  final 
dwislon,  any  student  and  or  parent  desiring  to  appeal 
the  acUon  of  the-Board  of  Directors  regarding  thetf  For- 
mal Hearing  may  serve  upon  the  Chairrtian  of  me  oo&m 
a  noUce  of  appeal,  such  notice  to  be  fUed  with  the  QcrK 
of  the  Superior  Court  In  the  county  in  which  the  School 
District  is  located. 
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BOULDER  VALLEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  RE  2 
October,  197S 

NOTIFICATION  OF  DUE  PROCESS 


Studants  art  to  hiva  clearly  estab* 
lishpd  means  by  which  **adnninlstra- 
tivi  due  process'*  is  available  to  sat 
mat  the  individuirs  rights  art  pro* 
tactad.  Studants  ara  to  be  invQlved, 
singly  and  collactlvaly,  as  citizens  of 
the  school  with  tha  attendant  righti 
of  such  citizanship  and  Gorrasponding 
responsibilitlas  >for  tha  proper  con- 
duct of  their  own  affairs  and  those  bt 
other  students.  \ 

Oua  process  rnay  be  defined  as, a 
course  of  legal  pfoceadinis  in  accord^ 

.  ance  with  the  rules  and  principles 
established  for  the  enforcement  and 
protection  of  individual  rights.  The 
concept  applies  to  any  dispute  be^ 
tween  two  parties.  As  a  legal  concept, 
anforceable  ih  the  \ courts,  it  derives 
its  validity  fi'om  the  presence  of  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  which, 
has  a  duty  to  see  to\it  that  the  Indivi- 
duari  rights  are  -  projected.  These 
same  conditions  are,  equally  nfces^ 

^  sary  to  administrative  procedures  in 

^ols.  although  ^  

nRed  and  han 
way  in  most  cases. 

Of  equal  im 
school  a 

control  -  consistent 
and  constitutional 
dent  conduct  in  *he 
Dafinitlons: 

1.  **SuspensfOn"  mians \the  exclu^ 
lion  of  a  student  fromi  attending 

"  school  activities  for  a  specified  and 
,  limited  period  of  time  ai\  set  1orth 
under  "Suspenilon  Authori  ^ 

2.  ^^Expulsion'*  means  the  iexclusion 
'  of  a  student  from  Ittandiflg  school 

and  participating  in  school 
for  a  ipeciftad  perioti  of 
BAimd  beyond  the  jchool 
which  the  expulsion  occurs. 
Grounds  for 
L  Continued  wiltf 
or  open  and  pers 
proper  authority 

2.  Willful  d^truction 
ichool  property 

3.  Behavior  which  is 
fare,  safety,  or  morals 
afchysical  or  mental 
tWthe  child  cannot 
fit  from  the  programs 
Suspension  Authority: 
L  A  school  prmcipal 
gj^y^iy  written  autho 


may  be  dis-- 
In  an  informal 

the  right  of 
and 

itWfundamental 
tfeguards  stu- 


It  def 


ience 
nee  of 


or  defacing  of 

inimical  to  weU 
of  other  pupils 
such 
bene- 


disabilit>* 
sonably 
mailable 


his/her  des- 


^  of  thi 


prin- 


cipaL  may  suspend  a  student  in  his/ 
her  school  for  not  more  than  five 
school  days  on  the  grounds  stated  in 
.  "Grounds  for  Suspension^" 

2.  The  superintendent  of  schools  may 
suspend  a  student^  for  jnother.  10 
school  days  on  the  grounds  stated  in 
^'Grounds  for  Suspension^*' 

3.  The  liuperintendent  of  schools 
may  extend  a  suspension  for  an  addi* 

'  tlonal  10  days  if  necessary  in  order  to 
present  the  matter  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Suspension  Procedure: 

1.  The  student  will  be  given  oral  or 
written  notice  by  the  principal  or  his/ 
her  designee,  by  written  authority 
of  the  princlpaL  of  the  charges  against 
him/her  which  must  be  one  of  thostf 
set  forth  under  "Grounds  for  Sus* 
pensionJ' 

2.  The  student  will  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  present  his/her  side 
of  the  story.  If  the  student  denies  the 
charges,  he/she  will  be  given  an  ex^ 
planation  of  the  evidence  which  the 
authorities  have.  This  shall  not  Include 
the  right  to  secujfa  counsel,  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  or  to  call 
his/heh  own  witnesses  to  verify  his/ 
her  version  of  the  irrcident 

3..  A  s^tudent  whose  presence  poies 
a  contmuing  danger  to  persons  or 
property  or  an  ongoing  threat  of  dis- 
rupting the  academic  process  may  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  school 
'  by  the  principal  or  his/her  designee. 
In  such  cases,  the  necessary  notice 
and  rudimentary  hearing  should  .foh 
low  as  soon  as  practicable. 

4.  If  a  decision  is  made  to  suspend  a 
student  he/she  will  be  notified  by 
the  principal  or  his/her  designee, 
and  within  one  day  of  the  suspension, 
the   school   principal  or  his/her 

^  designee,  shall  send  a  letter  to  Xhe 
parent  and  the  student  explaining  tKe^ 

^  ,  action  taken,  stating  tha.days  during 
which  tha  suspension  will  be  in  affect, 
and  inviting  the  parents  to  meet  with 
the  principal  for  the  purpose  of  dls* 
cussing  the  matter  if  they  wish  to. 

5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  pro* 
cedure  shall  prevent  the  principal  or 
his/her  designee  from  arringing  for 
parents  to  ittand  the  mteting  with  the 

.  itudent  it  v/hich  notice  of  the  charge 
is  given  and  a  hearing  is  held  if  necis* 


sary,  provided  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  principal  or  his/her  designee  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  school  ^ 
and  the  student  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  meeting  be  conveniently  ar- 
ranged. 

iipulsion  Authority: 
L  The  Bo^rd  of  iducatlon  may  con* 
duct  the'^heanng  at  which  the  question 
of  expulsion  Is  determined.  ^ 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  may  del- 
egati  the  power  to  expel  a  student  to 
tha  superintendent  of  schools,  pro- 
vided that  at  its  next  meeting  the 
superintendent  shall  report  on  each 
case  acted  upon,  briefly  describing 
the  circumstances  and  the  reasons 
for  the  actio n* 

3.  In  any  case  in  which  the  power  to 
expel  has  been  delegated  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  deci^ 
sion  of  the  luperintendent  may,  upon  ^ 
the  written  request  of  the  student  or 
parent,**  be  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  If  this  occurs,  the  Board 
will  determine  the  appeal  procedure 
to  be  utilized  and  will  promptly  ad* 
vise  the  student  and  parent  involved. 

f  xpulsion  Procedure: 
h  The  student  and  his/her  parent 
will  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
charges  against  him/her  which  must 
oe  one  of  tnose  set  forth  under 
'•Grounds  for  Suspension/ixpuh . 
sion/'  ' 

2.  A  hearing  will  be  held  within  10 
'  school  days  of  the  receipt  of  written 
Charles.  The  hearing  will  be  before 
the  Board  of  Education  or  the  supar^^ 
inttndent  of  schools.  '  , 
3..A  student  may  be  suspended 
pending  an  expulsion  hearing,  pro- 
vided the  procedures  for  suspension 
are  complied  with. 

4.  At  the  hearing  the  student  may  be 
ripresented  by  counsel  and  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to' confront 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  sup- 
porting the  charge  and  to  call  his/ 
her  witnesses  to  verify  his/her  ver- 
sion of  the  incident 

5.  The  Board  of  Education  or  super- 
intendent of  schools,  as  the  case  may 

.  be,  will  make  specific  findings  in  sup- 
port  of  any  decision  reached;  and  in 
the  event  of  a  decision  to  expel,  the 
student  will  be  advised  of  his/hir 
right  to  obtain  judicial  review.  ' 
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POLICY^  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSlBiUTlES 

DUE  PROCESS 

>  A.  Ail  syitemwide  and  lo^al  ichgol  reguiations  lhai 
rsstrisi  a  siudtni's  ribartifs  and  righti  muit  have  a 
valid  |Qil  and  must  b€  reaionably  ^xptetsd  toai^hieve 
this  |QaL 

^  Reaionablt  notict  will  N  givan  regarding  Ihi 
availability  of  all  publishtd  policies,  reguiauons,  and 
rules  afftetini  students*  The  MCPS  Potkies  Mnd 
Procfdures  and  this  documtnt  should  be  located  in  the 
media  eenter  ofeaeh  school  and  available  to  studenu. 
Each  school  should  publish  lu  disciplinary  staiement, 
developed  goopermtively  by  parenii,  students^  and 
stiff,  and  maki  copies  ivailible  to  all  students. 
Students  shall  not  be  punished  for  vieliting  any  rul^ 
which  ire  not  covered  by  MCPS  PqUcws  and 
Procedures^  the  couni^ide  Sianment  an  DbcipUnMi 
the  disciplinary  itatement  Issued  by  the  school,  or 

'  .other  previously  published  rules* 

C  PrQcedurti  for  Cpmplalnts  and  Apptils 

l\  Studtnti  have  the  right  to  appeal  actioni  of 
school  idministrmtors  and  student  governments 
restricting  Student  fretdom  and  have  the  righ!  to 
appeai  actions  of  schooUifnilated  student  org^ni^ 
zatioris  denying  a  student  mcmbershtp. 

2,  Each  school  shali  establish  procedure  for  the 
consideration  of  student  problems  and  the  proc^s« 
ing  oC  student  compUims  and  appeals.  These 
pracedures  should  be  developed  through  thi 
coopcraiivi  efforts  of  siudema,  faculty,  and 
adminiiirition  and  shall  provide  JTor  defined  tune 
frames  to  insure  speedy  resoiution  of  complaints* 

3,  The  student  has  the  .right  to  impartial,  expedU 
tious  hearinp,  preceded  by  cl^r  explanation  of 
p raced u res  for  further  appeal;  and  the  student  has 
the  right  to  a^mine  witn^es. 

4,  Any  decision  oi  the  principal  may  be  appealed  to 
the  area  assistant  superintendent  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools*  (This  appeai  procedure  is 
outlined  in  the  guidelines  to  this  section*) 

5,  Nothing  in  either  the  le^i  school  or  ceuntywide 
appeals  procedures  shall  be  construed  as  iimitmg 
the  right  of  my  student  having' a  eomplaini  to 
discuss  the  matter  informally  with  appropriate 
school  personneL 

6;  No  reprisals  of  any  kind  shall  be  taken  by 
anyone  apinst  any  student 'as  a  result  of  a 
complaint  or  appeal* 

7,  Local  discipline,  grievance,  and  appeal  proce- 
dures shall  be  reviewed  annually  by  lo^l  school 
authorities  and  student  representatives*  The  MCPS 
appeals  procedure  shall  be  reviewed  annually. 


IMPLEMENTATION  GUIDELINES 

'  Xlll*^  DUE  PROCESS 

A.,  D.  TUsg  uuwuoiu  ^fii  ii^i^nud  to  proi^ide  (air 
treatment  for  taeh  student  involved  in  a  discipline 
action  or  a  grievance  proceeding*  In  order  to  insure 
such  treatment*  school  njles  must  be  consonant  with 
MCPS  QoqIs  of  ^ucaiion  and  published  existing 
laws  and  regulations.  Both  the  countywide  and  local 
school  discipline  codes  should  be  published  and  made 
i%'ai|able  to  parents,  students^  and  staff  nlembers* 
Enforcement  of  ^hese  rules  and  procedure  shall  be 
based  on  prudent  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
and  judicious  interpretation  of  rules  and  procedures* 
Students*  on  their  partf  hive  a  responsibility  to  follow 
the  established  procedures  in  seeking  changes  in  poli^ 
or  procedures  and  in  attempting  to  resolve  complains 
and  grievances,  '         .  ? 

C*  Each  school  shall  establish  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  itudeht  pfoblemsand  for  processing 
of  student  complaints  and  appeals.  These  procedures 
should  be  developed  through  thecoopemtive  efforts  of 

students,  facuity,  and  administrators*  The  administra^ 
tion  shall  provide  for  a  defined  time  frame  within  these 
procedures  so  as  to  insure  speedv  resolution  of 
complaints.  Procedures  for  hearing  aua  appeals  within 
the  local  school  shall  be  designed  to  insure^that  all 
particulars  of  the  procedures  and  option  for  further 
appeal  are  made  clear  to  the  complainant  before  the 
hearing  begins,  that 'the  person  or  persons  presiding 
are  able  to  give  impartial  consideration  to4he  matter  at 
Issue,  and  that  each  case  is  proc^sed  promptly  and 
expeditiously.  The  nrst  steps  of  such  procedu^ 
should  be  designed-  to  allow  for  a  settlement  of  the 
problem  by  the  penons  directly  Involved,  The  use  of  a 
school  staff  member  servlnf  as  an  intermedtan^  is 
suggested  for  these  early  il^r^i 

Additionally,  the  school  principal  Is  responsible  for 
distribution  of  the'  local  school  progedur^  for 
planning  the  necessary  implementation  with  staff,  for 
assuring  ihat  students  are  informed  of  their  appeal 
rights*  for  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  procedures  at 
least  annually*  and  for  forward  ing  copies  of  the  local 
school  plan  to  the  area  assistant  superintendent. 

The  area  assistant  superintendent  is  responsible  for 
ascertaining  that  all  schools  within  {he  area  have 
developed  procedures  for  hearings  and  appeiU* 
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ii 

Apptai  of  ihf  Diclilon  oHhi  Principal 

ir  a  siudint  has  aittmpud,  without  suecgss,  to  hava  a 
problem  ftsolvfd  at  the  leeal  lehool  1ml  and  is  not 
sati^ntd  wiih  th^  decision  rgndtred*  the  student  may 
appeal  the  dedsioh  to  the  appropriati  area  assistant' 
supenntindeni  and  the  following  steps  art  earried  oiiu 

L  Submitting  an  Appeal 

Within  ten  sehobi  days  of  the  deeision  of  the 
principal  the  siudint  may  fiquest,  in  writing,  a 
review  of  the  ebmplaini  and  appeal  the  deelslon  to 
the  reipansible  area  assistant  superintendent.  The 
sitatemei    should  indude^  ^ 

a)  All  rjininent  factual  infen^ation 

b)  The  remedy  riquested 

c)  A  request  fon 

{\)  A  review  of  the  eomplaint  and  the 
decision  of  the  prineipal  or 

(2)  An  informal  hearin|  before  the  area 
assistant  superintendent 

2.  Review  of  an  Appeal 

a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  a  review  of  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  principal,  the  area 
assistant  superintendent  acknowledgis  recaipt 
of  the  request, 

b)  The  area  assistant  luperintefldent  makes  I 
decisioft  based  on  the  information  submitted  by 
ihi  student  and  any  additional  InforfTiation 
gbtained.  Of  the  assisiant  superintendent  may 
establish  a  five-rnember  board  as  followi: 

(  I)  The  board  ihould  be  lomprised  of  two 
studenti,  two  teachers,  and  one  administra- 
tor selfctfd  at  random  from  an  area  pool  by 
the  teacher  ipecialiit  for  student  affairs,  . 

(2)  The  nvi-member  board  meets  within  five 
school  days  of  the  date  the  board  is 
established  to  review  ail  information  and 
submit  recommendations  to  the  area  assis* 
iant  superimendent  for  consideration* 

(3)  The  area  assistant  superintendent  makes 
a  decision  based  on  the  reeommendations  of 
the  board,  the  informatiorLsubmilted  by  the 
Student,  and  any  addiiional  inrormaiion 
oHtaintd.  - 

c)  Within  ten  school  days  of  the  dateahe  appeal 
is  received,  the  area  aisistant  luperiniendent 
notines  the  Htudent  and  prinelpai,  in  writing,  of 
the  decision  concerning  the  appeal. 


3,  informal  HeaHng  Before  the  Area  Assistant 
Superintendent 

a)  ,JLfpon  receipt  of  a  request  for  a'  hearing,  the 
area  assistant  superintendent  does  the  follow* 
ing: 

i\)  Acknowledges  receipt  of  the  request 

(2)  Sets  the  date  for  an  informal  hearing 
(note:, the  hearing  must  be  held  within  ten 
school  days  from  the  date  the  request  .is 
received) 

Pi  Infurnti  iP  lnd*"idvi'i  crncerned,  in 
writing,  of  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  the 
^fsring 

(4)  Notiflei  the  student  of  the  right  to 
present  information,  evidence,  and  witnesses 

hi  The  area  assistant  superintendent  is  r^pon* 
'  sibie  for  the  following: 

(1)  Conducting  the  hearing 

(2)  Questioning  parties  to  the  informal 
heyrini 

(3)  Providing  an  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  question  parties  to  the  hea;rin| 

c)  SVithin  five  school  days  after  the  Informal 
hearing,  the  area  assistant  superimendeni 
does  the  following: 

( 1 )  Riviewi  all  data  and  informii  rion  present* 
ed  ai  the  hearing 

(2)  Renders  a  decision 

(3)  Notincs  the  student  and  principal  in 
writing,  of  the  decision  and  the  student's 
right  to  appeal  the  decision  - 

4,  Review  by  the  Superintendent  (or  Designee) 

i)  Thf  itudent  mav  rppeil  the  decision  of  the 
area  assistant  superintendent.  The  appeal  must 
be  submitted  to  the  superiniendint' within  ten 
s^ool  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  notiricatjon  of 
the  decision  of  the  area  assistant  superintendent 
and  include  information  to  justify  the  appeai, 

-  b)  Tne  superintendent  (or  designee:  deputy 
superintendent  or  associate  superintendent  for 
idminisiration)  reviesvi  the  issue  and  related 
informationi 

c)  Within  five  ichool  dayi  of  receipt  of  the 
appeal,  the  superintendent  (ordeiignee)  renden 
a  deciiion  and  notifies  the  itudem,  principal, 
and  area  assistant  luperiniendent  in  writing. 
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Resourcas/  - 
liblipgraphy 


2.3  -  Establishing  Effactlva  Dlseip^ne  pQllcies 


NSRN  Coropandium  Listing 

Discipline  and  GovernMcai    Guidelinis,  codes,  and  hancaaooks 

Code  ■  . 

A^ion  Cantral  School,  Ne,w  York 

"Student ^Conduct,  placameht,  and' Attendance. " 

Purvis,  J,  _         .      /  '  ^ 

"Student  Discipline  Han^ook"  Hattiasburg,  Mississippi;  1978. 

.  Vl-B,2,3  Broward  County ,  Florida 

"Student  Conduct  and  Discipline  Code." 

Salt  Lake  Sdiool  District 

"Discipline  Policy  Statement." 

'  VI-B-2.5  Brian  MoMahOn    H*S.,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

"Parent/Student.  Hanctoook." 

yi^B^2,6  Montgdmary  County  Public  Schools*  Rockville^  Maryland 

"Student  Rights/Responsibilities  with  Staff  Implementation  , 
Guidelines*" 

Qiicago  Board  of  Education 

"An  Atmosphere  Conduciva  to  Learoing  in* the  Schools"?  1974* 

yi^B^2,8  Montgomery  County,  Maryland 

*"]^omas  S,  Wooton  High  School  Student  Han^ook." 

yj«B»2,9  Montgomery  Public  Spools,  Montgomery,  Al^ama 

"Pupil  Responsibilities  I    A  Statement  of  Policy," 

yi-B-2.10  Perry  County,  Misaissippi 

Draft  of  "Student  Discipline  H^dbook." 

VI-B-2.11  Das  Moines  Independent /Coiranimity  School  District,  Iowa 

Draft  of  "Discipline  Policy*" 

\jl^B^2,±2  Jefferson  Cotmty  Public  Schools,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

"Uniform  Code^ of  Student  Conduct," 

VI-B-2.13  Wake  Comity  Public  School  System,  North  Carolina 

"Code  of  Student^  conduct,  " 

VI-S-2*14  Boston  Pi^lic  Schools  "  . 

■    »?COde  of  Discipline," 
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71-1*2,15  FMiirfm  Comity  Publie  Scdiools ,  FairfaK,  Virginia 

"Raapongibilities  and  RLghts  of  Sasondary  School  Students , 

Vl7B-2*16  Statewide  Youth  Advoca^,  Ina,,  New  York 

/  ^    /         "Code  Projeot*" 

*  ■  _  ■  •  V  i 

*     '  >  f 

Dade  County^  Florida 

"Giudelinei  on  Current  Law  and  Practicea'. 

VI-1-2,18  Jefferion  County  Public  SGhools,  Kentucky 

'  '   ^  "Student  Rights  and  Rasponsibilitiei  in  Jefferson  County 

Publig  Schools"!  1974. 

•  *  .     '  ■      .  '■  ..        *       .  . 

VI-1-2*19  Dallas  Indapendent  School  District,  Texas' 

"Coda  of  Conduct . "  ,  ,  ' 

VI-B-2,2d  Dade  County  Public  Sdioole ,  Florida  ^  ^ 

/  "Ptoeedures  for  Maintenance  of  Accept^le  Student  BaHavior 
in  School  Ufa";  1977*  ,  ; 

VI-B^2.21.         Mukilteo  School  District  No.  6,  Everett «  Washington 
"Stateffiant  of  Rasponsibilitie^  and  Mghts"r  1977, 
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COUf Se  2  -  Piscipllne 

2,4      Eetablishing  Effective  Discipline 
Module  Practices   „™ 

Purpose 

School  paraonnel  are  faced  with  behavior  problems  on  a  continutM  ranging  front  mild 
nuisance  to  severe  violence.    The  purjsse  of  this  module  ii  to  jequip  the  participants 
with  six  different  ways  of  thii^ng  about  what '«uaaa  mia^havior  and  ways  to  uaa 
these  ^ints  of  vi^  to  reme^  disturbances  and  to  imdorstand  the  advantages  and  dia- 
advantagea  of  a  ^^iety  of  disciplinary  te^niquea. 


Module 
Synopsis 


Objectives  '  , 

Farticipanta  will  be  able  to««  ^  '  ' 

1.  List  six  major  causes  for  atudant  misbehavior  ■  s 

2.  Liat  at  least  one  discipline  atrategy  to  correct  mislsehavior  based  ujpon 
each  of  the  six  causes 

3,  Be  able  to  diagnose  vrtiy  a  specific  discipline  tediniciue  may  not  be  effee- 
1        tl^  in  a  given  situation  '  •  • 

4,  Know  where  to  obtain  reference  waterials  re^rding  eadi  of  the  six  causes/ 
remedies  to  behavior  problems,  ,  • 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 


This  is  an  optional  core  modula'  targeted  at  the  ^eoperatlonal  and  operational  lev- 
els. "  It  is,  therefore,  ap^o^iate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants. 
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2.4  -.latablishing  Effective  Diioipline 

Module  


Module 
Synopsis 
(continueci) 


Media/Equipment  , 


Overhead  p^ojarto^ 
Screen 

Panoili/ paper 

Video  tape  piayer'  and  monitor 


Materials 


Transparency 

'  2.4.1 
Audioviaual 
2,4.1* 
Handouts 

2.4.2 
2,4.3 
2.4.4 
2,4.5 
2.4.6 
2,4.7 


Ap^oachea  to  inter^eting  Behavior 


Video  Vignette  ^teacher  I  Got  Your  Goat" 


Diacijline  Situational    Darryl  and  Lisa 
Psye^bd^amid/Interpersonal  Approadh 
Behavioral  Appreaoh 
Sooiolo^eal  Apjproaah 
Hum^n  Potential  Approa^ 
Biophyaiqal  Ap^oaoh 
Eoliictio/lablogioal  Ap^oa^ 


\ 


Background  Material^  (Trainer/P^rtioipant) 

2.4.1    ^     Six  Approa^es  to^View^ng  Human  Behavior 


Baokground  Material  (frainer) 


2.4*2    '    HKanplaa  of  Hypotheses  andNlnterventions  for  the  Video  Vignette 


Resource  Material 


n.2.4.i        Seme  Alternativas  to  Corporal  Puniflhmant  in  tJie  Schools 


Bl'bllograMjz 


\ 


Six  Theories  of  Human  Nature 
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2  -  Diieipliiie. 


2.4  -  B^tablishlng  E£feq:tive  Diacipline  ?iractiees 
TdidI  Tinfia.      '  ^  hour  and  30  tninutei  ;  


Course 
Agenda 
by  Module 


Madui®  Summary  7 

School" perionhal  .are  faced  with  behavior  problemg  on  a  continuum  ranging  from  mild 
nuiiance  to  severe  violanoe.    This  -module  is  designed  to  equip  participants  with  six 
different  way§  of  thii^ing  about  what  causes  misbehavior  and ^ ways  to  use  these  points 
of  view  to  remedy  disturbanaes.    Case  eKamplefi  and  a. video  vignette  support  the  learning* 


Aetivity/  Content  Summary 


'  3; 


1.  ^     Purpose  of  Module 

The  purpose  of  this  module  is  to  look  at  a  broad  range^^of  discipline 
_ problems ^fromsiK  different  perspectives.  '  it  is  suggested  that  - 
-these  six  theories  may  be  .useful  in  diagnosing  causes  of  misbehavior 
^    and  in  developing  corrective  discipline  strategies,       '  . 

2 .  "  garticipants  Discuss' Discipline  gituation  1  -  Parry 1 

Participants  are  introduced  to- the  six  theories  of  human  nature  by 
*     first  seleofeing  a  possible  remedy' for  a  classroom  discipline  prob^ 
lem,  ^  ' 


Over^/iew  of  Six  Theories  of  Human  Behavior 


-  A.       Introductory  Congnents  .      ^  /  ■ 

Traineif  explains  that  each  of  the  approaches  to  resolve  Darryl^s 
.'discipline  problem  illustrates  one  of, six  theories  of  human 
nature.     Each  will  be  discussed  in^turn. 

^  3\      Review  of  Biophysical  Approach  .  ^^  ^  -  '  / 

Good  physical  health  leads  to  good  .behavior ,    There  is^  a  link 
between  the  health  of  the  body  and  betavior,       ^  ^        '    ^     ^  . 

C*^     Review  of  gsychodynamic/Interpe^sonal  Approach.  .  ,  - 

This^  model  views  behayior  as  a  complex  intei^action  gf  drives,- 
needs,  and'  environmental  forces.    Misbehavior.' occurs  *  when  needs 
^     are  not  met  at  crucial  life  stages*  v 
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Time 


10  min. 


3  min. 


IS  min. 


-4. 
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A^vlty/Cpmen*  Summary 


e 


D.      Review  df  Behavioral  Approach  ^  , 

___         .  ...  ^  .   .  ^  .     ,       ,     ,  ^ 

This  approaeh  viewa  behavior  as,learned  through  a  paradigm  of  reward 
V  and  punistoent.  '  Misbehavior  develooi 'when  inappropriata,  behaviors 
are  reinforced*       ^  ^ 

S.-  ■    Review  of  SQciolo^ical  Approach  -  , 

This  TOdei.of  behavior  eacompasses  a  cultural  view,  proposing  chat 
.   -  deviant  behavior  is  that  which  differs  from  the  noms  of  mairistream 
society,  and  that  cultural  and  .societal  factors  influence  behavior. 


Review  of  Hmnan  ggtential  Approach 


itia^ 


This  view  ^  of  behavior  fociiies  on  the  potential  for  the  individua.l  to 
express  him^erself  in  an  individual  way;     Misbehavior  occurs. whan  , 
.individuals 'are  not  allowed  to  ei^re^ss  themselves  in^^ways  that  ara 
innately  theirs. 

Review  of  Select ic/Eeologieal  Approach 

This  -rodel  sees  behavior  as  the  result  of  interaction  between  indi= 
vidual  characteristics  and' the  envirbnment.    Attitudes  of  those 
viewing  behavior  as  deviant  teay  need  to  be  altarsd,  or  the  situation 
as^  a  whole  be  altered,  "  " 

4,    .  Participants  Review  Six  theories  and  Complete  pisciplina  Situation  II  - 
Lisa  * 

A,  PartBsipants  Form  Small  Groups  /       '  ' 

'  Participants  divide  into  six  groups.     Each  group  Ts  given  a  more 

^    ^   ^         detaiiad  Nummary  of  one  of  the  six  the^ep  to  review.  ..  ■ 

*  '  '  -.  ■-  ' 

B.  Participants  Complete  Discipline  Situation  II  -  Lisa    ^  ^  * 

^  .  ^Each  group  reviews  the  discipline  problem  illustration  and  discusses 
.causes  and  interventions  based  on*  the  theoretical  approach,  they  have 
been  assigned,  "X 

'  Q\      Sharing  of  Solutions  Based  Upon  the  Six  Theories  f 

^   ;         .  "    "  "  '     '\  ■  " 

M^nbers  of  e^ch  group  report  out  the  theory  'they  have  reviewed  and 
.  *  tell  how  they  would  remedy  Lisa's  problem  inaking  use  of  their  re- 
.  spective  theory.    Participants  and  trainer  add  to  the  solutions* 


Smwnary 


The  usefulfAss  of  a  variety  of  ways  of  th£hking  about  students' 
misbehaviars  is  stressed,  '  '  . 


eric; 
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aO^min, 


A^vity/ Content  Summary 


Viewing  jaf  Vigneco  "Taachar;  I  Got.  Your  Goat"  , 

Participants  ars  asked  to  draw  upon  their  own;a^?€riances ■ and  .these  six 
theories  as  they  view  a  vignette  of  another  discj-'plina  problem  and  try  to 
resolve  the  problem.    This  vignette  was-^^eveloped,  in  part,  by  students 
in,  an  inner  cit^  school^  in  Philadelphia,  ^  .- ,  .v.....^':.  -  ^ 

Conclusion:    Usefulness  of  a  Multlfaceted  Approach  to  Discipline    ^>  ' 

■Trainer  and  patticipants- ^ill  evaluate  and  share  opinions  as  to  ^^he  us^e- 
fulness  of  these  six  theories  in  managing  discipline  problems  in  the 
school*  '  ^ 


V 
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2.4  -  Establishing  Effective  Discipline 


Detailed 
Walk>Through 


Materiais/iquipment 


SequenGe/Aetlvity  Description 


1.    Tgalner  intafodurtlon  to  Purpose  of  MQdule    (10  min*)  . 
drainer  shQuld  make  the  following  ^intii 

Q    Sohool  peMonnel  are  faoed  with  as  many  dliferent  behavior 
pK^oblema  as  there  are  students  in  the  sehool. 

Q    Disci pline  pfoblOTS  oceur  on  a  eontinum  ranging  from  a  mild 
nuisanee  to  sever©  violence. 

Q    In  thim  module  we  will  look  at  six  Afferent  theories  of 
behavior*  "  , 

o    Ea^  of  tiiese  toeories  will  attanjpt  to  e^cplaini     (1)  oauses 
of  misbehavior,  and  (2)  strate^es  ^br  getting  students  to 
behave.  , 

o    Partioij^nts  will  review  these  sij/ toeories  and  suggest  ways 
to  im^ement  thm  throu#i  several/ struotured  eKeroises* 

(NQl^i    ^he  following  seven  steps  surimariM-  the  oontent  of  this 
modale,)  -  /  . 

.    ^    Partioi pants  will  pttan^  to,  resolve  an  illustration  of 
^        a  discipline  ^obl^,  **par3^1.''    ^  ^  ^ 

^  ^  -     ^         '     y\         /  ^  . 

-  Mainer  will  relate  pafssible  solutions  to  the  "Darryl" 
^oblra  to  a  sirona^  ,6eseription  of  six  theories  of  , 
hmian  tahavior**        /  ' 

-  Partioipants  will  tfien  break  into  sijc  groups^ 

"  -  Sadi  group  will  r^oeiva  a  more  detailed  dascrij^lon  of 
one  of  thm  six  theories  and  be  asked  to  solve  a  seoond 
a^soipline  jarobito  l^sed  uj^n  their  respeotive  theory* 

-  Emdh  group  will/  then  report  out  their  solutions  to  the 
larger  group.  / 

-  Partiei^nts  will  than ''d.ew  a  \d.gnette  of  a  diaei^ine 
^obl^,  '•^e^bher,  ';I  Got  Your, Goat."  / 

.    -    Em^oying  their  respertive  theory  and  their  own  prao- 
tioal  eMperienqe,  grou^  will  suggest  ways^  to  resolve 
«  this  pE^obl^^  and  share  solutions.)  \ 
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Matdrials/ 
iquipment 


Saquence/Activity  Description 


Handout 

Disaiplina 
Situations I 
Dar^l  and 
Lisa 


Trans  paren  ^ 
2.4,1 


2.  Partioi^ntg  Ggrari^ate  Workgheetg    Disgipllne  Situation  I  -  Darryl 
(5  min, )  ^ 

drainer  dlstrlbutas  Handout  2.4*1  and  explains?  ^ 

o    This  warcisa  asks  you  to  dioose  one  of  six  reasons  why  you 

think  students  misbehave  and' what  •steps  mi#it  bs  taken  to  rema^ 
the  problOT.  , 

mTEt  Trainer  should  allow  about  5  minutes  for  ^rtioi^nts ,  to  read 
/  and  oOTiplete  olassroOT  diaGipline  situation  I  -  Darryl^  and  . 

then  p^ooeda'.)  .  ^  s  - 

3.  Overview  of  SIk  Thaories  of  Hmnan  Behavior    (15  mih.) 
Show  Trans^ren^  2*4.1 

ApproaeKes  To  Infierprating  Behavior 


Slophyslcal  W<  ^       ^  <Behavloral| 
/  \  f  EcItoMc/ 


Soolologiesl 


Psyahodyneml^ 
Intei^Banil 


NCSOMS  S^Ti 


Intrgductory  Ccromerits 


o    In  the  Darryl  oase  study,  you  have  just  tried  to  make  some 
asswnptiona  about  what  qaused  Darryl  to  misbehave* 

o    lach  of  you  chose  one  of  six  possible  ways  of  remedying 
this  problam.  ! 

o    Eadi  one  of  th©  possibie  dioicei  following  the  pcoblem  is 
■    connarted  to  on«  of  the  six  different  thaories  of  behavior. 


We  ^11  now  look  at  eaoh  of  these  thporles  in  turn.. 


Sequenee/ Activity  Description 


(NOTES     Prepare  for  this  lactura  by  reading  background  pie ae 
2.4,1^  iix  Approachaa  to  Viewing  Human  Behavior.  Tha 
following  points  B  through  G  highlight  each  of  thasa 
si^  thaories.) 

Theory  Number  Xt    Tha  Bio^ysical  Approa^ 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  pQintei    '  " 

o    looking  at  Darryl's  probl^^  if  you  selected  ^oice  a)  you 
have  sela'rted  the  bio^yiical  ap^oadi,. 

■  ■ 

^  o  ^Thii  theoj^— •  . 

Foeuses  on  the  |4iysieal  health  of  tixB  student, 

^    Suggests  that  the  causes  of  misbehaviors  are. due  to 
^     bio^ysiral  and  constitutional  factors,  e,g,  ^  how  is 
the  student's  healthy  is  he  or  she  eating  properly, 
are  tiiere  any  unusual  iriiaritance  factors,,  are  there 
any  hearing  or  vision ^oblems^  etc.? 

^  -  *    Has  as  its  goal  of  intervention  to  restora  physical 

heaito  or  jtovide  compensator  techniques* 

*  Possible  solutions .might  include  diet,  mecU.cine, 
treateant  for  eya/ear  problems,^  prosthetia  devices. 

Theory  Number  2g''    The  Psvchadynamic/interpergpnal  Ap^oa^ 

o    If  you  selected  choice  b)  you  diose  the  psydiodynMii^ 
interpersonal  approadi-  ,      ...     ■  ^  - 

Q    This  theory-"-  " 

*  Poeuses  on  students'  internal  needs  and  motivation. 
Behavior,  for  .eKanple,  may  refleot  early  and  present . 
family  relations.  '  . 

-    Sug^sts  that  the  causes  of  misWhavior  reflect  inter- 
action of  drives #  needs,  and  environmental  forces.. 

^  Has  as  its  ^al  of  Intervention  to  develop  socially 
acceptable  expeessions  of  emotion  and  im^ove  self** 
esteem.  ' 

^    Possible  solutions  might  include  allowing  for  expres-* 
sion  of  Tieeds  (group  counseling,  sports,  work),  build- 
'    ing  self^av^areness,  or  fining  appropriate  models. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


D,      Theoiy  Number  3i    The  Behaviogal  AppgoacJi 

Q    If  you  selaeted  ehsice  a) ,  you  ohose  the  behavioral 
approach*  , 

o    This  theory-*-  ,         "  .  = 

*  Foeusas  on  behavior  and  setting* 

-  Suggests  that  tiie  oauaas  of  behavior  are  based  in 
reward  and  punishment*    If  a  misbehavior  raoacurs, 
SOTehw  it  las  being  reinforeed*    For  example^  when  a 
itudent  oreates  a  dieturbance  and  receives  attention 
frem  teadier  and  peersi  his  or  htr  misbehavior  is 
reinforoed.  ^ 

*  Goals  of  intervention  involve  inoreasing  desirable 
behavior  and  getting  rid  of  negmtive  behavior, 

-  Possible  eolutldns  are  to  reinforce  desirable  behavior 
(by  providing  more  attention,  supportive  statements, 
s^olal  frivilegei)  and  to  Ignore  ne^tlve  behavior 
when  possible r  or  Introdude  competing  behaviors.  For 
eiramplef  icffie  schools  hire  students  to  be  security 

,  aides,  thus  setting  up  canpeting  behavior* 

■  ■        \        ^  \    ^  ■     '      .        :  ■ 

E*      Theory  Number  4g    The  Soclolo^oal  Approadi 


o    If  you  chose  option  d) ,  you  selected  the  sociological 
approadi. 


o    This  theory*-* 


Focuses  on  sodlety  and  groups  and  roles  within 
society* 

Suggests  tiiat  the  causes  of  behavior  derive  frm 
acculturation  to  either  mainstream  or  de^^ant  norms. 
Behavior  Is.  iabeled  appro^iate  or  inap^oprlate 
accor^ng  to  society's  norms  and  values. 

Has  as  its  goal  of  intervention  to  define  norms  and 
values  of  rainstrean  and  subgroup  cultures.    For  BKfm^ 
j^e,  fighting  or  other  aggressive  responses  may  be 
reinforced  by  a  subgroup  culture,  but  not  by  main-- 
stream  culture.    Look  at  societal  conditions  pronoting 
deviant  behaviors* 

Possible  solutions  are  to  mo^fy  existing  systrasi 
understand  divers^  groups'  noCTS  and  values,  arid 
un^rstand  role  expectations.    For  example,  some 
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Sequance/Aetivity  Description 


'    leheols  can  have  ethnic  daya-^Italian^  Spanish,  ata,~ 
or  provide  multianltural  training, 

Theory  Number  5  s    The  Himtan  Potential  Ap^oa^ 

o    If  you  chose  option  a)  ,  you  selected  the  human  potential 
apprbaeh. 

o    This  theb^-'*  , 

^    Popusei  on  the  ihdividwl  and  the  negeasary  climate 
for  actualiMtion  of  potential, 

>    Suggests  that  the  causes  of  misbehavior  include  alien* 
ation  and  irtiibition  of  individual  groi^rth.    For  exam- 
ple, a  school  may  reject  a  stucjent's  feelings  or 
demand  conformity*  . 

*  goal  of  intervention  involves  providing  a  nurture- 
ing  anmroftiient  and  acceptance  of  the  full  range  of 
hianan  motions* 

*  Possible  solutions  Include  alternative  educational 
opportunities 7  personalising  teaoher/studant  -relation- 
ship,  and  including  all  ^©u^  in  policy  decisions* 

TOeorv  Hmnber  6g    The  IclactlC/^cological  Ap^each 

e  jf  you  selected  option  f ) ,  you  diosa  the  eclectic/ecologi- 
cal apprpachs  i 

o    This  theoJ^— 

Focuses  on  the  interaction  of  ^rious  forces  with  the 
individual. 

-  Suggests  tiiat  causes  of  misbehavior. arise  frcfii  inter* 
action  of  individual  and  enviroraiental  forces, 

-  Goals  of  intervention  include  increasing  thm  ccmpati- 
biiity  of  individual  and  en^ronmental  demand. 

^  -    Possible  solutions  include  teadtiirig  behaviors 

accepted  by  mainstream  culture  or  mo^fying  ^rcep- 
tions  of  school  personnel  so  that  more  "room"  is  pre* 
vided  to  Incorporate  students'  needs* 


Materfgis/ 
y  iquipment 


2^4,1- 
( distri- 
buted 
earlier) 
and 

Han^uta 
2.4,2-2.4,7 


Sequencd/Activi^/  Description 


4.  Partiplpanti  Review  Six  Theories  and  Complete  Discipline  Situation  ^ 
-     II  ^  Lisa    (SO^dn  J 

=    A,      Partiqi pants  Form  Break-Cut  Groups 

^       Trainer  instruots  participants  to  fom  six  ^ou^  of  five  to 
seven  mTObers  each  and  follows  the  prooedures  below i 

(1)  Distribute  to  eadi  ^oup  one  of  the  handouts  nianbered 
2,4,2  -  2,4,7.     (laai  siBRmariMS  one  ©f  the  sin  theories 
of  student  behavior.    The  assi^fflient  of  one  group  per. 

.  tiieory  is  randan,) 

(2)  Request  that  eadi  gpoup  take  several  minutes  to  review  . 
and  dH.sauss,  toair  assigined  theory. 


B. 


Partiei pants  expiate  Pisaipline  Situation  II  -  Lisa 

The  prooedures  are  ae,  foli<M?irBi  ■ 

(1)    Trainer  ins;trurts  partieipants  to  turn  to  Handoiiit  2.4,1^ 
'    Discipline  situations r    parryl  ani  Lisa,  -  . 

^  (2)    Using  infomation  frcoi  their  res^rtive  theory^  eaoh 
group  is  to  look  at  the  pauses  of  Lisa's  ^oblMS  and 
suggest  what  intervgntions  might  be  made* 

(NOTE  I    ^Mlow  parti ol pants  about  5  to  10  minutes  to  eQinplete 
this  task.)  .  '  \ 

Sharing  of  Solutions  Based  Upon  the  SiK  Theories 

The  procedures  are  as  followsi  \   ^  ^  - 

(1)  Hsnbers  from  each  ^aup.  re^rt-out  to  the  entire^  group  a 
stmnary  of  their  theory  and  suggested  interventions/solu- 
tions, .  ^  . 

(2)  Trainer  or  partiolpant  outside-  the  report  ^pup  may  wish 
to  sug^st  adctttlonal  interventions  based  upon  that 
theory. 

(NOTE:    A  sam^e  intervention  for'eac^  theory  is  included  on  the 
next  page,)  - 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Sample  Intarventions 
Fog  Discipline  SituatiQn  II  -  Lisa 


Audiovisual 
2.4.1, 

Got  Your 
Goat" 


erJc 


Ealartic/ 
laolop.cal 


Psy^odynami  e/ 
Int a  rpe  r sonal 


Bio^ysical 


H^onan  Potential 


Sooiolo^aal 


Behavioral 


-  Inroll  Lisa  in  the  work  study  program  at  her 
sehool  whidi  will,  allow  her  to  work  in  the  dress 
factory  and  attend  sehool  alternate  waaks. 

«    Involve  Lisa  and  her  parents^^in  fanily  oouhseling 
to  resolve  eqhfliets  ralated  to  exi^otations  for 
Lisa  arid  explore  to  what  extant  family  discord  is  \ 
influenoing. Lisa's  currant  bahavior, . 

-  Enroll  Lisa  in  a  ^ogram  for  cirag  ad^ots  or,  at 
the  very  laast>  carefully  monitor  her  activities 
so  that  she  can't  get  tou^^  gats  mora  rest,  and 
leads  a  more  ap^o^iata  schadule  for  a  young  adult 

-  Arrange  for  the  ^idanca  counselor*  with  whom 
Lisa  already  has  a  good  ralatibnship*  to^sae  Lisa 
daily  to  help  with  particular  ^oblems*-  and  p:o^  . 
^da  ongoing  support. 

-  Accapt  Lisa's  bahairt.or  as  typical  of  the  young 
adult  today  and  aventually  she  vdll  assuma  the 

V     -life  style  that  her  parents  want  for  her. 

-  Have  Lisa  transfarrafl  to  a  private*  acad^ically 
orianted  s^ool  whare  there  is  trOTandous  raward  . 
for  academic  pcogress.        .       .  \ 


i\jtmary  Remarks  ,  .  '  . 

Trainer  reiterates  the  importance  for  all  school  personnel  to 
have  a  imriety  of  ways  of  toinking  aboixt  causes .  of  students ' 
misbehavior  .and  how  to  r^edy  ' those ^oblems. 


o  ■  It  should  be  clear  that  there  is  no  one  best  a 
all  disclplina  ^oblCTtis. 


to 


o    It  is  also  taportant  to  understand  under  what  conditions 
.   these  tachnigues  ara  most  affective. 

5.      Viewing  of  viqnetta  "Teacher,  I  Got  Your  Goat''     (30  miaJ  ;^ 

o    In  an  effort  to  avaluate  the  usefulness  of  thasa  theories,  j^r- 
tici^nts  will  now  ^ew  a  video  vignette  of  a  classroom  disci- 
^ine  jrobl^,        ,    "  ^ 

o    This  ^gnette  ras  developad  ^  a  ntsnber  of  students  in^jL^^^ 
city  school  in  Philadel^iia^___^— -tt^— 
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Materials/ 
equipment 


Trainer 

Background 

Hateriaa 

2.4-3, 

Examplas  of 

Hypotheses 

and 

^Intarven*- 
tiona  for 
the  video 
Vipiette 


Sequence/AQtivi^  Desoriptlon 


Q    la^  ^oup  is  to  use  their  aiaigned  theory  and  toaw  upon.  - 
their  own  ^:^aonal  e^perienees*  ^  ^ 

Q    Participants  are  to  spend  app^okimately  15  minutea  Miauaaing 
.why  the  inoident  oecurred  and  developing  aolutioni  based  u^n  / 
their  reapertive  appK'oadiea.  ^ 

o    We  ^11  then  ask  .you  to  shire  with  the  larger  ^oup  auggeated 
CTuaas  and  aolutions  to  tiie  ^sci^ine  probl^  in  "Teaeher^  1  ,^ 
Got  Yow^  j^mt."      .  I  ^ 

'ftlOTO:    To  facdlitate  thia  disousalon,  refer  to  Trainer  Baok^ound 

Material  2,4*3  for  additional  sug^ations  of  cauaea  and  aolu- 
tiidna*  '  . 

Stgmaryi    Paefulrieas  of  a  Multifaceted  Appcoaeh  to  Diaalpline 
(10  min,)  ■  ■ 

Trainer  id.ll  eonoluto  this  module  by  enoouraging  partioipants  to 
aaseaa  the  usefulneaa  of  six  views  of  student  behavior.    Trainer  may 
wish  to  atijnulate  this  closing  disiuaaion  vdth  the  following,  probes  i 

o    Do  the- theories  help  you  to  decide  whi^  artion  to  take  when 
there  are  a  variety  lof  problema? 

©    Do  you  think  it' a  helpful  to  make  hy^theaes  regarding  why  atu- 
dents  misbehave? 

■  *  i, 

o    We  the  theorlea  uaaful  in  a  practical  way? 

o    Do  you  .thiric  thiiy  would  be  uaeful  ptimarily  in  the  clasarocm  or 
in  any  setting  in  the  school? 

When  the  dlscuaaion  concludes  or  tJjne  is  up?  trainer  r^inds. parti ei* 
pants  of  the  materiala^  avaii^ble  to  them  accompanying  this  module i 

p    Partici^nt  Back^ound  2.4*1,  Six  Approa^es  to  Viewing  Hmnan 
Behavior.  ^  ^ 

.  o  ^  Heaource  toterial  R.2.4.1^  SCThe  Alternatives  to  Corporal  Punish- 
^      .  ment  in  the  Schools-  . 

o    Bibliography  in  the  Participant  Guide^  SiK  Theories  of  Hianan  . 
Nature -    .  ,     \  = 
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HANDOUT 
2.4,1 


=   -  Disslpline  Situation  Ii^  Darryl  ^  , 

(f lease  read  the  following  illusteation  of  a  diseipline  problam.    Then  oircla 
one  qf  the  six  options,) 

DarEyl  is  very  thiA,  14  years  old,  and  often  comes  to  sshool  in  alothes  that  need 
washing  and  mending.    He  lives  .with  his  father  in  a  .deteriorating  section  of  a  low 
economic  urban  neighborhood.    His  mother  abandoned  the  family  when  Darryl  was  an 
infant.    In  school,  Darryl  rarely  participates  but  gets  extrertely  angry  when  called 
upon  directly.    He  seems  to  be  tired  and  often  "catnaps."    Certain  subjects  spem  to 
spark  his  interest,  but  his  work  remains  extreniely  poor.    He  is  particularly  dis- 
ruptive in  matKematios.    All  teachers  note  that  Darryl  constantly  has  an  unlit 
cigarette  dangling  from  his  mouth. 

in  trying  to  diagnose  Darryl 'a  problem,  the  first  step  would  be  (check  one  choice 
only) — 

a)  A  complete  medical  anamination . to  determine  Darryl 's  current  state  of 
health  and  an  inquiry  into  past  and  present  diet  and  sleeping  habits. 

b)  separate  interviaws  with  Darryl  and  his  father  to  explore  the  extent  and 
quality  of  Darryl 's  relationship  with  his  mother. 

c)  Observe  Darryl  iri  math  class.  Factors  to  consider  .might  be  frequency  of 
outbursts  and  preceding  and  following  eventsv 

.  d)      Assess  the  values  and  needs  of  Darryl 's  cultural  group.    Is' what  he  is 
learning  in  school  related  to  his  position  In  society?  ^ 

e)      Study  the  personal  relationship  between  Darryl  and  his  teacher  to  see 
if  it  is  one  in  which  Darryl  feels  comfbrtable  enough  -to  relate  openly 
and  explore  his  potential."  _  '  ■  .     ,  ■ 

Gather  as  much  information  as  possible  about  Darryl ' s  entire  lifestyle, 
family,  school,  neighborhood,  and  community  involvements. 


f) 


Dlsclpiine  Situation  II ;  Lisa 


^  (Please  read  the  followingj3aiis«at±srorT^disaiplijie  problem.  Discuss  likisly 
causes  -for  .Ue£-#ertOTm'''Sid  what  interventions  might  be  taken.) 

Tisa,  aged  17,-  is  often  absent  or  comes  to  school  late  several  times  a  week.  She 
lacks  energy  and  some  days  she  appears  to  be  "out  of  it."    Consequently , .although 

-she  is  above  average  in  IQ,  she  is  failing  several  subjects.    Her  parents  have  bean, 
trying  to  convince  her       apply ^to  college."    However,  she  likes  to  drawand  wants  , 
to  work  in  a  dress  factory  as  an  apprentice  fashion  designer.    Lisa  and  her  parents 
are  hardly  talking  at  this  point,  and  she  is  often  away  from  home  overnight., 
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Approaches  lb  Interpreting  Behavior 


PS^CHODVNAMIC/INTERPERSONAL  APPTOACHi  ASSUMPTIONS 


^sults  from  the  inWragti^  of  inherent 
drlvaii  needs,  and'^^fronmantal 
forces 

ehouW<:ritfappropriate  for  ourrent 
;ge  of  development 


May  refleot  early  and  present  family 
relationships  . 


V  ' 


PSYaiOPyilftMiC/INTERPERSONMi  APPROACH  i     DIAGNOSTIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


Individual  early  interpergonal  relatlonehips 
Present  family  dypamice  "  ^  ^ 

Parenti'  own  -  discipline  baakgrQund  ,  '  - 
SatisfaQtion  of  davelopwental  needs  . 

Resolution J  eonfllet  stages  ,         ,  r 

development  {□£  def  arises  ^     ^      »  . 

individua^Jtpeifaeption  of  situation  ^ 
\  Environmental  limitAtions  on  individual  j 


■  4.34 


GOALS  OF  INTiRVENTlON 


Improve  self =peraepti©n^  eelf-eateemi  and  aensitiyity  to 
others  .    '  - 


Develop  sobially  aaceptable  eKjpresaione  of  motions 
Develop  ego  satisfying  behavior 


Proviae- positive  emotional  climate  for  wvemant  thifough  develop- 
Mnta^  stages  artd  resolution  of  related  .aonf  liots  . 
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PaYCHQDYHAHIC/INTERPEMQNAL  APRRDACHi     TECHNIQUES  FOR  INTERVENTION 


Individual 


Build  aalf-awaraneas 

Allow  for  eKprasskon 
emotions  '  ^ 

Meet  Individual  needs  * 

Reeolve  eonf liat  stages  o£ 
jdevelopment 


Invironmental 


Hake  nuDdif iaations  related 
to  individual  needs 

Support  positive  sooial 
intferaetion 

Provide  appropriate  modela 


J 


ApproachesTa  Interpreting  Behavior 


lEHAVIORAL  APPROACH i  ASSUMPTIONS 


Is  learned  through  reward  and 
punishment 


Can  be  observed ,  meaei^edi  predict 
and  controlled  ' 


Can  be  modified  by  eyetMatic 
aalective  reinforeement^  intro^ 
ductibn  o£  substitute  aetivityr 
and/or  modeling 


FOCUS s    Behavior  and  setting 


X 


BEHAVIO^^  APPROACH g     DIAGNQSTIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


Frequency  of  target  behavior 
Evente  preceding  diBruption 
Events  foll©wing_disruption 
Appropriateneas  to  setting 

\ 
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BEHAVIORAL  APPROACH i     GOALS  OF  INTERVENTION 


Increase  desirable  behavior 


Decrease  undesirable  behavior 


ERIC 


BEHAVIQ^L  APPRQACHi     TECHNIQUES  FOR  INTERVENTION 


Individual  Environmental 

Rsinforce  desirable  behavior  Modify  setting 

Ignora  undesirable  behavior  Rmove  target  child 

introduoe  aompeting  behavior  >  \     Provide  raodal 

Develop  sa If ^monitoring  for 

change  ^  .  . 


Approaches  To  Interpreting  Behavior 


SOCIOLOGICAL  APP^ACHs  ASSUMPTIONS 


BEHAVIOR 


Davelopi  through  acculturation  to 
mainstream  and/or  subgroup 
norms 


Develope  through  role  exploration 


May  be  affected  by  rapid  social  changes 


Is  labeled  appropriate  or  inappropriate 
according  to  percaptions  of 
groups  in  society 


Is  perpetuated  through  societal 
institutions 


FOCUS  1    Society^  the  groups  witoin  society^  and  the  roles 
of  society  * 


ERLC 
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SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROAQii     DIAGNOSTIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


Norma  and  values  of  mainstream, aultUEe 

Norms  and.  values  of  s^group  culture 

Confusion  caused  by  Qhanges  in  soeietal  strugture 

Consec^anoe  of  labeling 

Conflicting  demands  d£  various  role  expectations 

Provision  for  inclusion  of  st^group  standards  into 
societal  institutions 


SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  i     GOAI^  OF  INTERVENTION 


Observe  and  define  ayetems  within  society 
-Define  norms  and  values  of  mains traan  culture 


Define  norms  and  values  of  si^group  culture 

Define  societal  conditions  promoting  deviant  behavior 

Define   conflicting  cultural  demands 


Fkcilitete  change 
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aOCIQLQGICALrAPPRDACHi     TECHNIpUES  FOR  INTERVENTION 


Institutions 


Undarstand  existing* 
syatema 

Modify  exieting 
aystema 

Introduce  new 
procadures  . 


Groups 


Understand  group  norms, 
values I  and  behavior 

Prepare  group  for 
change 

Raaolve  problems 
through  group  approaoh 


Individual 


Understand  role 
expectationa 

Aaeulturate 
through  apeeial 
education  and 
training 

Use  role  playing 
to  modify 
perceptions 


Approaches  To  interpreting  Behavior 


HUMAN  POraNTIAL  MPRDACHs  ASSUMPTIONS 


BEHAVIOR 


Implies  inherent  goodness  of 
individual ' 


Should  reault  in  sdlf-^aotuali^atloni 
fostered  by .nurturing ^  acoepting 
environment  / 


Is  affeated,  by  alienation  attributed 
to  technology  and  bureauoracy 


Is  shaped  by  possible  Inhibition' of 
Individual  growth  due  to  identity 
group  meniiership 


FOCUSs    Individual  and  neoessary  olimate  for  actualization 
of  potential  .  - 


HUf^  POTENTIAL  APPRQACHs     PIAGNOaa?IC  CQNSIDEMTIONS 

Inviroransrital  faatora  diminishing  individual  worth 
Effeai:  *o£  teaQher  paraonality  on  inftvidual  students 

School  apcaptanca. of  student  faelings 

^      ^  ■ 

Vroviaion  for  alternative  educational  systems  and  methods  to 
accoiranodate^Wied .  learning  approaohes 

Influance  of  demands  for  conformity 
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/  HUMAN  gOTENTIAL  ^PRQACH:     GOALS  OF  INTERVENTION 


Self ^actualization  of  potential 


Provision  of  nurturing  environment 


Flexibility  df  individual  adjustoent 


Aceeptanae  of  full  range  of  hwnan  emotions 


HUMAN  POTENTIAL  AFPROACHi     TECHNIQUES  FOR  INTERVENTION 


Educational  Systams 


Struatural  changes 


Alternative  schoole 


Alternative  aduaational 
opportunities 


Sohool  Climate 


Modify  environmental  pressures 


\  Pereonali^e  teagher/student 
^  relationship 


Introduce  affective  education 


Include  all  groupi  in  policy 
dacieions 


Provide  individualisEed  learning 
experiengas 
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ApprQaohes  To  Intorpreting  Behavior 


BIOPHYSICAL  APPROACH  I  ASStWTIONS 


BEHAVIOR 


le  shaped  by  biophysical  and 
aonetitutional  faatore 


le  affeoted  by  the  need  for  optimum 
state  of  health 


Can  be  assessed  through  observation^  and 
medical  and/or  surgical  diagnosis 
proceduifes 


FOquS:    Physiological  state  of  individual 


Current  state  of  individual 'i  health 
Past  health  and  aceident  history 
Haradity  faotore 

Presence  of  phyeialogiaal  ^normalities 

Degree  of  expected  recovery  or  compensation  needed 

Nutritional  factors 


SI0PHY8ICAL  APPROACH I     GOALg  OF  INTERVENTION 


Maintain  or  reinetate  aondition  of  optimum  phyeiGal 
health  of  individual 


Provide  compensator  teehniquae  . 
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BIQPHYSICMi  flPPRQ&CTi     TECmiQUES  FOR  INTERTONTION 


Direct  Madiaal 


Drug  therapy 


Orthomoleoular  tharapy 


Diet  therapy 


Surgical  proaadurae 


Compensatory  Methods 


Proathetig  davioea 


Bpaolal  education  and  training^ 


Biofaedbaok  training 


ERIC 
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Approaches  To  Intorprsting  Behavlor 


NCSCPAS  8-79 


ECLECTIC/ECOL^IC^  APPROACH  i  ASiUMPTIONB 


Davelopi  f  ran  the  ihteraetien  ©f 
^^^^..'^"^''^'''^     individual  and  envirowQantal  forees 

BEHAVIOR  —  • — ^  Hay  be  influenaed  by  biophysiaal, 

intrapeyGhic,  phenQinenological,  arid 
behavioral  factors 

4 

Can  be  modified  by  changes  in  th^ 
individual I  in  the  eetting^  or  in 
the  perceptions  of  others 


FOCUS;    Interaction  of  varioue  \fo^ees, with  the 
individual 
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^iCTIC/ECOLQGICM.  ^PRDACH  s     pjAGNOSTIC  CQNSIDEMTIONS 


Congistenoy  of  behavior  in  various  settings 
Compktibility  ©f  enviroimental  dCTanda 
5  Location  o£  source  of  deviance 
Source  of  parcaption  of  deviance 
Factors  amenable  to  change 


BCLBCTIC/ECOLOGICAL  APProACHi     GOALS  OF  INTBRVgNTIOH , 


Increase  concurfenca  of  Individual  and  envlronfflental 
demands  "  ° 


ERIC 
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EC^CTIC/ECMi^IC^  APPTOACHi     TECTNIQUES  FOR  INTERVENTION 


Individual 


Teaah  and'  anaourage 
behavior  aocaptad 
by  malnstraw 
qultufe' 


Train-^  target ; 
.Qhildren  as  behavior 
anginaere 


Enviroraient 


Reocganiie  physlaal 
setting 


Eng^loy  variety  of 
alassroora  managraent 
teahnlques 


Use  life=-apaee 
interventional^ 


Bign^ioant  Others 


Modify  perceptions 
of  family  m^nbersi 
school  personnel I 

^d  otheCT 
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Course 
Module 


2  -  DisciDline 


/ 


,  »2. 4—  Sstablishinq  .Sffeetlvs  Discipline  Practices 

Baekgrounci  i-p ■•2.4.1    :  :       >    -  ' 


Backgrouiid 
Materials 


Six  Approaches^  to.  Viawing  .Huinan  Behavior 
PSyCHODYNJydlC/INTBRPBRSPNAL  APPROACH 


lah^vior  is  seen  as  the  consequence  of  We  interaction  of  inharant  drives,,'^ 
needs f  or  forces  with  environmental  limitations,    '  '         ^      .  * 

Norroal  behavior  stems'- fwrn  the  successful  cpmpletipn  of  the  sequent ial  ^ 
davalopmental  stages  and  the  develo'pmant  of  impulse  Gontrol,  (Freudian 
psychosexual  stages  ^  ^Erikson  social  statas  ,  Fia'gat)  .  . 

Hie  ungons clous  mind  exists,  and  present  behavior  can  be  understood  in  light 
of  early  interparsonairalationships' and  the  resolution  of  critir^l  periods. 

Behaviors  appropriate  in  one  stafa  in  life  may  be  inappropriate  in  other 
stages;  y"^^  ■      .   ^  ^ 


Maladaptive  behavior  occurs  when  needs  are  not  s^isfiad  at  crucial  life 

stages,  controls  are  not  developed,  aad  needs  continue  to  be  e^ressad  in 

socially  unaccept^le_  ways,*     '  M  ' 

/  '  '  *  i    ^  "        '  -  1-^ 

Gaining  insight  into  regressive  and/or.  das tructive  behavior  through  psircho- 

analysis"  will  change  present  behavior  patterns.  ; 

.  \.  ^       :  i    -   ^        ^  /    '       ■  ^        '  ^ 

A  child's  classroom  behavior  may  reflect  earlier  and  present  family  rela- 
\    4:iQnships  (parent—teacher^  siblings—clpsmates).       ^  *  ^  ■ 


Diagnostic  Considaratibns'i  ^  "  '  _    .  '  . 

FocW I     Individual"  internal  motivation  within  a  development  context  , 
miat  is  the  histoid  of  the  individual's  early  inta^arsonal  relationships? 

"  ■     "   ^        '1  ^      .  .  ^  ^  ■  :  ^ 

\What  are  the  present  family  dynamics?  .  i         ^    '  ^  ' 

Hbw/^  the  p^st^^erienCfes  of  am^  parent  with  regard  to  behavioral  es^ec- 
tJttidns  and  'discipline  relate?  .      '  . 

Do  developmental  nee^ 'appeaL  to  be  satisfied?.  tFreUd,  Adlar,  Dreikurs) 
Have  conflict  stages  bean  resolved?*    '                  »            \    ^  '  . 

Has  an  adequate  defense  mecrianilm  system  been  developed?  j,.^. 
How  does  the  individual  perceive  the  situation?        ,  ■      ' . 

To- what  extent  %o' inteCTal  and'  external 'factor    infliience  this  parcaption? 
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Goals  bf  interventiQnV 

'Individual  ■interventions  ^ 


(Slarify  individual's  pereeptioh  of  present  behavior 

Understand  basis  of  present  behavior  in  terns  of  early  development^ and 
family fdyninids'l dangling  cigarette  ^  unfulfilled  suakling  needs] 

Expressl  emotion  through  variety  of  activities  vCes^ressive  thera^es  ,  ^art, 
musioi  drama  ^  play  ther^y)  ,  ^ 


I 


Explora  socially  acceptable  means  of  meeting  individual  needs,  ^ 
Environmental  interventions        ^  -  " 

Modify  invirqmnant  to  fulfill  individual's  needs  (flexible  seating  arrange 
ment  for  insecure  child) 

Support  positive  social  interaction  '  - 

PMvide  opportunity  for  identifioation  with  appropriate^  models  (supportive 
.ptofental  figure  ,\  appropriate'  s#x  role  model )  .      \  * 

EKMnples;s  ■  ^  . 


Disrespect  for. school  authority  figures  is  of tfen  intexpreted  as 
resulting  from  poor  parent-child  relations  or  ijoss  of  a  parent, 
and  this  kind  of  problem  may  be  resolved. thrpugh  such  techniques 
as  atreng^iening  family  discipline  system,  or  Involving  the  student^ 
in  a 'close  inte^ersonal  relationship  (Big  Brother)  . 


,    'vandalism,  fire-setting/  and  other  attentibnpg^tting  devices  may 
^      stem/  for  ©Kaj^le,  from  .the  student's  feelingsj  of  .^andonment  due 
to  the  arrival  of  a  new  "sibling.    Focusing! on  | socially  acceptable 
means  of  gaining  attention  can  be  helpful*    .  \ 


2 .'    vBEHAVIOBAL  APPROACH 
A3surnpti.ona  i    '  »    ■  ;         .  ; 

Beha^orai'is  learnad  through  a  paradigin  involving  ra^mrd  and  punishment. 

,  All  behavior  is  ordered^nd  as  such  can  be  observed,  measured,  predicted, 
"    '     and  ■oontrolled. 

'■Maladaptive  behavior  develops  when  inappropriate  .behavior  is  reinforced. 

By  adopting  a  program  of  systematic  selective  reinforcement  behavior  may 
be- altered  by  strengthening  some  responses  and, withdrawing  reinforcement 
€rom  others..  ' 

The-  threat  in  school  discipline,  therefore,  should  be  to  help  the  child 
substitute  desirable  behaviors  for  inappropriate  ones  through  the^use  .; 
V    of  reinforcejnent.  and/or  modeling. 


DiagnQstlc  Cons idarmt ions i     .  .  = 
Focus  I    Behavior  and  sattin^  _  ^  °  ^ 

How  often  does  the  target  behavior  occur? 
j       What  even^  precedes  it?  , 

What  event  follows  it?  ■  ... 

Is  'the  behavior  desirable  for  the  setting? 
Goals  of  Intervent^icgi,  t  , 

''Increase  frequency  of  desirable  behavior 

Reduce  frequency  of  ^desirable  behavior* 
Techniques  for  Intervention i 

Contingency  interventipns 

Reinforce  desirable  behavior  (tokens,  social  reinforcers/  gleasur^l 
activities).  ,  '  ^    ,  \ 

Remove  reinforcement  of  undersirable  behavior  ^(ignore  response  co|ft^ 
taking  back  tokens^  soft  reprim&ds)  ^ 

^    >    "       Introduce  ;conpeting  behavior* 

Environmental  interventions     ,        ^  •  .  , 

Modifying  setting  (remove  distracting  stimuli,  provide  stimuli  for 
adaptive  behavior) 

Remove  child  from  setting  (time  out  of  room)  .-.^ 
Modeling  (use  of  teacher  and  peers)  * 
.    Self-control  intervention  . 

Teach  child  to  set  goals ^  rewards  and  contingencies,  and  record  own 
behavior. 

Examples i 

Talking  in  class  is  often  reinforced  by  the  teacher's  ensuing 
attention.    Solution  strategies  can  employ  Goal  Attainment 
Scaling  with  rewards  for  not  talking  in  class. 

Truancy  can  be  seen  as  a  learned  avoidance  response,     A  token 
system  can\be  developed  to  reward 'school  attendance  while  at 
^    '  \  \  the  sme  tiine  modifying  the  school  setting  ^o  facilitate  the 

student *s. desiring  to  come  to, school, 

'  :  It 

\^   .  "Catch  a  kid  being  good."         '      ,  ^ 
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3,       SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  " 

i  -  ■  . 
hBmwptxonBi                  .  's 
  \ 

Bahavior  is  developed  through  acculturation  and  socialization  and  is  considered 

nomal  if  it  adheres  to  tha  noms  of  the  mainstreain  culture, 

tonomal  behavior  is  defined  as  devianca  from  the  norms  of  tha  mainstream 
culture  or  may  oGcur  when  norms  ar^e  not  alearly  defined  due  to  rapid  changes 
within  society. 

'  .Deviance  may  reflect  conformity  to  the  standards  of  a  subgroup  rather  than 
those  of  the  dominant  group. 

Society  labels  according  to  its  own  perception  which  individual,  group,  or 
set  of  behaviors  is  deviant.     The  actual  behavior  of  deviants  and  nondevi ants 
4s  very  similar* 

Schools  are  a  mirror  of  dominant  societal  values  and  their  primary  function  is 
to  teach  and  pe^etuate  these  values, 

"  /  Cultural  noms  of  students  may  differ  from  those  of  the  mainstream  culture 
and  may  be  in  conflict  with  expected  school  behavior. 

Diagnostic  Considerations i 

Focus j    Society,  the  groups  within  society;  and  the  roles  of  society, ■ 

What  are  the  Behavioral  norms  and  values  of  the  mainstream  culture  and  the  various 
subgroups?     (black  child/white  schools) . 

What  are  the  conditions  in  society  that  may,  be  promoting  deviant  bahavior? 
(political  turmoil,  social  changei,  unrest) . 

■     Which  behaviors,  individuals,  and/or  subgroups  'are  defined  as  deviant? 

Are  individuals  and  groups  behaving  in  accord  with  role  expectations,  and  to 
.      what  extent  does  this  cause  strain  and  conflict?     (individual  belongs  to  severa. 
groups) .  '  " 

I      ^     .  ' 
Does  the  deviance  reflect  confoCTity  to  si^group  norms? 

To  what  extent  does  the  school  reflect  the  norms  and  values  of . the  mainstream, 
culture?     (curriculmn  in  urban,  low  socioeconomic  status  school  fits  middle 
socioeconomiic  stat^  population) 

•  '.  'So  wliat'  axtentUoea  the  school' accept  and  provide  for  diverse  subgroup  standards? 

Goals  of  Intarvantion I  ■      .  " 

Many  so.-ioldgists  aro  not  intarventionisti .    Thoy  fePl  that  social  ehanga  is  not  = 
■.      amanabla  to.  IriVarvention  and  are  interested  solaly  in  describing  systems. 

Define  the  -riorms  and  values  of  the  mainstream  culture  and  the  various  lubgroi^s, 
befine  the  conditions  which  may  be  promoting  deviant  behaviors. 
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\ 

\ 

Define  the  cultural  differeneas  that  caust  stress \and  conflict. 


Facilitate  change  in  group  behavior  or  in i environment  or  setting. 


\ 


TeGhniques  for  Intervention ;  "  i  ] 

^   ^  —  I 

^ Intervention  within  societal  institutions 

Understand  ©Kisting  systems  (define  ^problem,  anaiyae  system  causes 
of  the  problem)  (      ,  \ 

!  ^ 

Modify  existing  systemic  (homogeneous  grouping) 

J  \ 

Introduce  new  procedures  (new  curri'culiun,  educational  parks ^  advisory 
councils^  alternative  schools).  \  . 

'      ■        "  .  ^  \  .  , 

Interventions  within  existing  groups  '  ■  \ 

Understand  groi^  no«ns,  values,  and  beha\;iors  (raise\ group  consciousness) 

Prepare  groups  for  change  (decrease  dehiMnaniaation  and  victimisation) 

1  1  , 

Resolve  problems  through  group  approach*  ■  j 


EKLC 


Individual  interventions 


Understand  role  e3<pectations  assigned  by  society  \ 

i        .    .  _ .  . 

Facilitate  assimilation  to  mainstreMft  culture  through  special  education 
and  training  programs,  | 

Examplea^i  n  ■  1 

J         ~~  .  I       ^  . 

The  problems  of  a  new  Vietnamese  student's  assimilation  into  a 
U.s/ school  can  be  ,  handled  by  raising  the  student  ibody^s  conscious- 
ness  toward  the  newcomer  and  his  or  her  culture* 

"     ;      "  ■  ■  ■    .  J 

m    imderstanding  of  differing  needs  and  interests!  of  students  at 
dissimilar  socioeconomic  standings  can  help  in  the.  designing  of 
successful  classroom  plans,  trips,  and  activities  plack  culture 
experiences  for  black  studies) ,  j 

American  Indian  culture  typically  discourages  compkitive  attitudes 
(Sioux).     This  insight  may  aid  in  avoiding  conflict  between  school 
and  culture.  "  |       .  ^  . 

.1 

4,      HVm^  POTINTIAL  APPROAffl     '  .         ^  ^ 

Assumptions i _  ^  - 

Man  has  inborn  nature  which  is  essentially  good  and  is  never  !evil» 
Humans  are  born  with  basic  goodness  which  they  attempt  to  fulfill. 

A  nurturing  accr,  uing  enviromnent  which  enables  self "actualization  of^ 
individual  will  :esult  in  normal  behavior,  j  / 
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Maladaptive  behavior  occurs  when  technological  and  buireacratic  change  causes 
faeling  of  Insacurity  and  the  diminution  of  individual  worth.    Emphasis  on 
efficieney  and  Gentralised  control  results  in  the  alienation  of  the  individual 
which  leads  to  the  need  for  group  identity. 

Identity  groups,  often  based  on  religion,  class,  or  race  may  lead  in  times  of 
,    stress  to  unhealthy  competitiQn  and  conflict  and  may  inhibit  individual  growth. 

Children  who  misbehave  need  to  feel  wanted  and  need  a  wide  latitude  to  feel  free 
to  eKpress  themselves.  *  ' 

A  nurturing  school  climate  will  allow  the  child's  basic  thrust  for  goodness  - 
to  emerge, 

DiagnQStic  Considerations i  s 

Focus  t     Individual  and  necessary  climate  for  actualization  of  potential  . 

what  are  the  forces  in  the  .environment  that  lead  to  feelings  of  individual 
worthlessness?  -  *  c 

Does  teacher  training,  selection,  and  evaluation  take  into  considera,tion 
aspects  of  the  teacher's  personality  and  effect  on  individual  students? 

Does  the  school  provide  for  eWMSsion  and  acceptance  of  honest  expression 
of  feelings?         -  ]]  ... 

Is  ihe  school  placing  too  much'  emphasis  on  cognitive  rational  learning  rather 
than  intuitive  and .alternative  methods  of  problem  solving? 

To  what  extent  does  the  value  of  conformity  inhibit  individual  differenres? 
^oals  of  Interventions:  ^  ^ 

Self^actualization  of  potential 
,  ^Help  Individual  adjust  to  variety  of 'behaviors 

Provide  nurturing  environment  of  facilities  self=-growth 

Foster  acceptance  of  a  full  range  of  human  emotions.  ,  ^ 
Techniques  for  Intervention  t 

Structural  changes  in  educational  system  "  =  * 

Alternative,^  schools  within  piiblic  school  system  *  ^ 

/  ^      -  .  .         ^  -  ^' 

Independent  alternative  schools  ,      ^  ^  _  ^ 

Alternative  educational  opporttinities  ( indiviaualised  progr ^s , 
open  education)  ^ 

Humanising  school  climate  '  • 

Define  and  modify  environaiental  pressures  that  may  interfere  with  the 
individual's  efforts ^toward  self -actualization 
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Personalise  teaGher/student  relationships   (himan^ relations  training) 

Increase  emphasis  on  affect iva  e^erienca  (educate  whole  person,  develop 
nonverbal^  and  intuitive  skills) 

Provide  for  involvement  of  all  groups  in  deterTnining  school  policy 
(student  representation  at  atoinistrative  meetings,  student  input  into 
disoiplina  handbook) 

Provide  for  individual  learning  style  and  behavior 

Provide  for  individual  ohoiqe  in  curficulum 

Make  curriGulum  relevant  for  minority  group  students 

Allow  for  active  student  roles  in  learning  process  (class  project  may  coin- 
cide with  coflmunity  services  project)* 

EKamples  s  '  '  ^    .  , 

A  student 'a. lack  of  interest  in  school  cm  be  a  result  of  feelings  ^ 
that 'school  training  is  ''irrelevmt. "    Making  traditional  s.t^j acts 
applicable  to  contemporary  issues  caA  raise  the  level  of  interest. 

Window  breaking  and  theft  may  ba  a  reactive  to  students  "hating" ^ 
'    school.     Creating  the  conditions  for '4  mora  h^aniged  school  environ- 
'  nient,  for^eKample,  by  parsonalising  faculty-student  relations,  may 

be  useful. 

Give  troublemakers  opportunities  to  appreciate  the  rewards  of  good 
*  behavior* 

5  *     4  BIOPHYSICAL  APPROACH    *  .  *  - 

As  sump  t  ions ^ 
Behavioif  can  be  attributed,  in  part  to  biophysical  causes. 

Normal  physiological  development  and  the  maintenance  of  an  optimmn  state  of 
health  will  lead  to  normal  behavior* 

Some  deviant  behaviors  can  be  attributed  to  biophysiological  defects  due  to 
heredity,  adverse  envirofiinantal  conditions ,  diseases,  and  accidents, 

°      '^'Sehavior  can  be  modified  by  changing  aspects  of  a  person  biophysiological 
condition*  . 

Physiological  abnormalities  can  be  letected  by  medical  and  surgical  procedures 
or  can  be  inferred  through  observation  of  behavior* 

Teachers-should be  awara  that  because  childran  diffar  physioally,  differences 
in  personalitias,  behaviors,  and  learning  pattarna  may  occur,  and  consequently, 
educational  practices  may  have  to  be  adaptfed  to  Qompaisate  for  these  differences, 
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Piagnostie  CQnsiderations i 

Focus  I     Physiological  state  of  individual 

What  ii  current  state  of  individual'!  health? 

What  is  the  past  health  history  of  the  individual  and  his  or  her  family? 
Are  there  spnptoms  of  physiological  abnormalities? 

To  what  extent  do  these  physiologioal  abnoCTnalities  influence  behavior? 
Goals  of  InterventiQ^ 

Maintain  or  reinstate  physical  health  of  individual 
Provide  maans  of  compensation  for  peCTnanent  physioal  deficits. 
Techniques  for  Interventioni  ^ 

Direct  biophysical  intervention  ■  . 

Drug  therapy  (Ritalin^  Dilantin)  '  f 

Orthomolecular  therapy  ,  -  * 

Diet  therapy  (Feingoid  diet,  diabetic,  hypoglycemic) 
Surgical  procedures  .  ^ 

Methods  of  compensation 

Training  interventions  (perceptual  motor,  Kephart/  Delacato,  Fernald*s 
VAKT,  Frostig) 

Enviromnental  restructuring  (prosthesis,  hearing  aid,  special ^teaching ,  , 
Braille)  '        . ^  &  . 

Biofeectt>ack  training  (self-response  to  physiological  signals  of  distress)?- 

Examples :  / 

/  Recent  research  into  hyperactivity  indicates  the  causa  may"^e  linked 

with  sugar,  instituting  nutritionally  balanced  lunch  programs  *  special 
no-sugar  Imches  for  affected  students,  or  makinq  parents  awarft  nf  this 
research,  should  be  investigated,  ^  , 

I*         "        .  ~ 

-  Class  clowns  are  sQmetjjnes  children  who  can't  see  from  the  back  qf 
the  class  or  who  have  emotional  problems*    watching  for  possible 
medical  reasons  (need  for  glasses)  and  being  aware  of  problems, 
needing  special  education  might  be  more  appropriate  than  punitive  - 
actionS'--which  may  only  contribute  to  perpetuating  the  already  low 
self-esteem  of  these  students • 

'    T^rainiiig  in  the  noraal  development  of  children  may  aid  in  the  early  . 
identification  of  potentially  .^seriQus  problm^ 


CDir-'  Teachers  ability  t©  identify  drug  users  should  be  encoQraged. 


6.       ECLECTIC/ECOLOGICAL  APPROACH  u  ■ 

As sumptions  I  -  • 

aehavior  results  from  tha  interaction  of  dharacteristics  of  tha  individual 
and  various  forGes  in  the  setting. 

Nonnal  bahavior  occurs  when  the  individual  intaracts  in  acGordance  with  the 
dynamiG  forces  of  his  or  her  environment*  , 

Tha  forces  influenGing  behavior  can  be,  biophysiGal^vintrapsydhiG,  phanomenologic 
and  behavioral.  ^  ' 

ModifiGations  of  behavior  can  be  achiaved  by  changing  the  behavior  itself,  ohang 
ing  tha  setting,  or  changing  the  perceptions  of  those  who  consider  the  behavior 
deviant.         .  ,  '  - 

m  individual's  behavior  may  be  modified  by  investigating  the  individual's  tqtal 
anvi^onmant^  locating  the  souroe  of  the  disturbance  and  utilizing  any  inter- 
Mention  technique  which  will  bring  about  change* 

Diagngsfeic  Considerations^;  . 

' Focus i     Intaraotion  of  varioua  forces  with  the  individual  ^ 

Does  the  individuar's ^behavior  change  in  different  settings?;  .  - 

■      Are  the  behavioral  demands  of  each  setting  within  the  individual's  total 
anvironment  compatible? 

What  Is  the  primary  source  of  the  deviant  behavior? 
For  whom  is  the  deviant  behavior  a  problem? 
whiGh  aspacts  of  the.*  problem  are  amenable  to  change? 
Goais  pf  Intervention  I  . 

Inoraase  concordance  between  the  bahavipr  of  the  ohild  and. the  setting  in 
.which  he  or  she  resides  *  '  „  % 

Techniques  ''for  Interventions      .         ^     .  ^  ,  ■ 

Change  individual  behavior 

Teach  and  encourage  behaviors  viewed  positively  by  mainstream  culture  ^ 

Target  children  trained  as  behavior  engineers  (taach  child  to  modify  - 
behavior  of  others  by  changing  their  own"  behavior)  ' 

ChM.ge  in  anvironment  ;  *  .=    .       =      *  / 

Reorganize  physical  setting  of  classroom  ^seating  arrangement  and  learning 
Genters/. engineered  classrooms)  ,  ^* 
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Employ  a  variety  of  classroom  management  techniques  (rule  enforcement, 
appropriate  learning  materials)  '  ' 

Life  space  interventions  (establish  "therapeutic  milieu/*  arrange  physical 
space  and  time  and  activity  schedules;  accept  child«s  view,  explore  pos- 
sible  solutions,  and  present  reality-oriented  solutions  as  needed). 

Change  awareness  and  attitudes  of  those  perceiving  behavior  as  deviant  ^ 
Family  members 

c 

School  personnel 

t'  '      '  • 

Signifiaant  others  ■  .  " 

'     Teacher  ef fectivaness  training 

Parent  effectiveness  training^  *  '  . 

Family  counseling 

Spacial  training  for  teachers 

A  normally  passive  child  who  persistently  fights  while  riding  the 
school  bua  may  be  reacting  to  forces  in  the  bus  setting.  Rule 
enforcement,  .reassigned  seating,  or  alternate  transportatidn  may 
suffice  to  chMge  the  environmantal  factors  causing  this  behavior-  . 

The  development  of  sexual  interest  is  often  perceived  by  parents  as 
abnoraal  and  bad.    Parent  training  and  child  development  workshops 
can  be  employed  to  resolve  this  miiunderstanding. 


Course    2  ^  Discipline  ^    Background 

,^       2.4'  -  Eatabliihlng  Effective  Diaciplina  Practlcas  MSltdflalS 


Background  l-D. 


2.4.2 


Examplas  of  Hypothesii  and  Interventiona  for  the  Videotape  vignette, 

* 

In'tha  later  portion  of,  Moduie  2.4,  participants  will  boaerve  an  audio  vignette 
called  "Taachar,  I  Got  'Your  Goat."    Participants  will  be  asked  to  draw  upon  one 
of  sic  theories  described  in  this  module  to  aolvs  the  discipline  problem 
deacribed  in  the  vignette,  ,  ' 

The  attached  materials  are  suggested  hypotheais  and  inierventionB  for  the  trainer 
to  supplement  and  facilitate  participant  discuaaion  at  point  4,C  'in  the  module.. 

PSYCHODYNAMIC/INTERPBRSONAL  APPROACH 

Suggasted  hypothesagj 

Malanesa  of  teacher  stiiqulates  unp^iolved  phyiical/saxual 
ralationship  with  father  , 

.  ,   unfulfilled  needs  tor  nurturance  ("Maybe  i  am  a  baby") 

CQmpatitive  bahavior  (towards  teacher  due  to  mireaolvad  ^  ^   ^  ^ 

sibling  rivalry) * 
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Suggested  interventions  % 

Psychotherapy  for  girl  ^  . 

Fmily  counsaling  ( fathar/daughter  relationships,  sibling 
rivalry)  *  ^  ^ 

Taachar  should  models  appropriate  a'Hult  bahavior* 
BEHAVIORAL  APPROACH  «  ,  - 

Suggested  hypotheses; 

Teacher  »s  attention  to  studant  ^s^  r^arks  extended^ the 
verbal  confrontation  .  o  . 

Peers  reinforced  studant's  bahavior  (laughed,  gave  attantion,) 

Student  misbehavior  inadvertantly  eu^orted  by  a^inistration 
('iirTOadiataly  returned  with  note) 

Lack  of  appropriate  modeling  from  olassmatas. 

-.^.-.^  ^nsuf  f icient^eward^f  oru^paying^att^  _ 

Lack  of  predetaCTnined  code  of  behavior  for  Glasaroom, 
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Suggasted  interventions i 

Teachar  should  ignore  student  talking,  wait  yntil  class  is 
silent  before  starting  lecture 

Reward  attending  behavior 

Call  attention  to  alassnatas  that  are  attending 

Establish  behavior  modification  program  (eHpectationSr 
rewards ,  contingencies) * 

SOCIOLOGICAL  MPROACH  ^ 

' Suggested  hypotheses ;  ^  . 

Problem  relatinf  to ,blaGk/Whita  ralationghipa,  especially  white 
teacher,  black  students,  ^  ) 

Teacher's  difficulty  in  maintaining  expected  role  of  authority 
in  classroom  .  - 

Student's  needs  to  maintain  or  achieve  leadership  role  in  her 
st^group 

^Curriculmi  not  pertinent  to  needs  of  student's  subgroup  culture. 
Suggested  interventions i  - 

Inser^ice  training  for  teacher  focusing  on  the  needs  and  values  of 
students'  subgroup 

Promote  self-awareness  of  students  to  culture  through  speeial  i^its 
of  study,  prejudice,  contributions  of  blacfca,  sociology 
^  - 

mtmd  student  awareness  in  relation  to  10163  hid  role  axpectationa .  . ' 
Suggestad  hypotheses  s  ,  •, 

Taacher's  insecurity  causes  him  to  rely 'on  authoritarian  metho'ds. 
■Glassroom  clima^^  is"  stressful  and  does  not  allow  for  student  growth. 

Student  is  alienated  from  the  bureaucracy  of  the  school  and  the  culture 
it  represents.  ■  i,  , 
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Suggested  interventions i  ' 

Teacher  should  structure  learning  situation  to  provide  for  positive 
individual  attention  and  growth  (laarning  packets,  individualized  - 
instruction) •  5  = 

Teacher  should  develop  a  more  positive  personal  relationship  with 
individual  students*  ^  ' 

Teacher  should  allow  student,  in  individual  session,  to.eKpress  her 
probl^a.  '  ^ 

BIOPHYSICAL  MPROACH         ^  ^ 

Suggested  hypothese^s 

Student's  irritability  due- to^ — 

-  drugs  <  ■ 

-  improper  diet  and/or  medical  complications 

-  menstrual  cycle  * 

Glass  inattentivs  due  to  warm  room,  sitting  for  long  periods  of  time, 
■  or  need  for  'physical  movOTent,  ^ 

Suggested  interventions : 

Comprehensive  medical  exMination  for  student  ^  '    ■  ■ 

.     '  Information  to  class  about  proper  nutrition  and  health 

Orthomolecular. therapy  ^  > 

Teacher  alert  to  room  tenperature 

incorporate  physical  movement  into  lesson  (learning  stations,  board  w 
experimental  approacHes) 

Proper  medication  for  irritability* 

ELMlCTIC/ECOLOGICMi^- ^PEOApH        '  "  -  *  , 

Suggested  hypothesis  1  '  ?  ^ 

,  (*  <■  '  1  ' 

Lack  of  support  for  teacher  by  atoinistratgr*^ 

..  .Generai  .  classroom  disruption  (ripple  eff^t)  j  ,  .  

Irrelevance  of  curricui™  .  ^  .      *  ^ 

Poor  classroom  management  techniques.  % 


Prior  understanding^f  procadure  for  handling  discipline  probl'ims  on. 
school  level  (between  teaGhar  and  administration) 

Prior^  definition  of  class  rules  wd  contingenGies  (developed  by  class 
and  teacher)  - 

Relevant  Gurricui™  '  ' 

^      Motivational  teaching  strategies' 

Teacher  should  refrain  from  focusing  on  one  individual  when  whole  class 
is  disruptive 

^  Teacher  should  not  become  involved  in  emotional  pi^lic  confrontation  . 
Teacher  ahould  start  lesson  "by  having  a  stud«nt  review  previous  day's 

Teacher  should  ass.ert  himself  quietly  and  immadiately  to  temlnate 
student  behavior,    ^  ^  '    ■  .    ^  . 
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Some  Altarnativas  to  CorpQral  Punishment  in  the  Schools 

From,  the  NEA  Task  Force  on  CorpQral  Punishment  Repart,  1972 

Byi     Ir^^in  A/ Hyman,  Ed.fl/  Director , 

.    National  Canter  for  the  Study 
'     ,       of 'COTporal  Pmislment 

'    Alternatives  in  tfhe  Sohools 


SHORT-RANGE  SOLUTIONS 


The  first ^  step  that  must  be  taken  Im  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  punishment  as  a 
maans  of  maintaining  discipline.    Then  the  ideas  below  can  beused  as  traporary 
measures  to  maintain  disoipline  while  longer-range  prograins  are  being  put  into 
effect,  ■  .         .       .  ' 


Quiet  places  ( corners,  small  rooms ^  retreats) 
.Student- teacher  agreement  on " immediate  alternatives. 


1, 
2. 

3,  Teaming  of  adults-teachers,  administrators,  aides,  volunteers"  Cpareht^  and 
.Qthars)  -  to  take  students  aside  when  they  are  disruptive  and  list  eft  to  them, 
talk  to  them,  and  counsel  them  until  periods  of  instability  subside,  ' 

4,  Similar  services  for  educators  whose  stamina  is  exhausted  , 

5,  Social  Workers,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  to  work  on  a  pne-bo-ona  basis- 
with  disruptive  students  or  distraught  teachers.       .        *  ,         %      ,  ^ 

»  '  '    "  ^     .  ..^^  ' 

6,  Provision  of  alterrrative  experience  for  students  who  are  b^ed,  turned'  off,  or 
otherwise  unreceptive  to  particular  educational  experiences:  / 

a,  independent  projects^  .  ,  /  *  * 

b,  listening' and  viewing- experAences  with  technological  beaming  devices  , 

%    ; .  .      ^  ^         .      .  . ,  '  / 

,  c, .  library  research  ^      ^'  ■  ^ 

'  ^  .  -       ^  ->  ^       .  '  " 

.  ^  d.     Student-teacher  human  relations  retreats  and  out lings  ^ 

'   'e.    Teacher  (br  otheW -^taff)  '  student-parent  co^  .  ,  ^'  ' 

?/  in-service  programs  to  help ^ teachers  and  other  school  staff  learn  a  variety  of 
technl^es  for  building  better  interpersonal  relations  between  thmselves  a^d 
students  ^d  among-  students% 

X •■    ■     ■.'    •  ■  .  ■    -   ■  ■ 

  f      :  _      ./f;  :;  ,  
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a.    Class  meatings  (Glasses  teclmiques) 
b>..,'Role  playing 

c  , .   Casa , study-what  would  you  do? 

d.     Student-taacher  human  relations  retreats  and  outings 
a.    Taachar  (or  other  staff)  student-parant  conferancas 

8.  Class  discussion  of  natural  consaquances  of  good  and  bad  bahavior  (not 
threats  or  promises)  of  what  bahavior  is  right;  of  what  bahavior  achiaves 
desired  results;  of  causes  of  a  "bad  day"  for  the  class 

9,  Privilages  to  bestow  or  withdraw.  "  - 
10.    Approval  or  disapproval. 

" "  i   '  ■  ^ 

Other  staff  mambars  to  work  with  a  class  whose  teacher  needs  a  break* 

"  '  '         '  .  •      \     ' '  '  ■  • 

INTSHMEDIATE-RMJGE  SOLUTIONS  '      ^  ^ 

1,  *  Staff-Student  jountly  developed  disciplines  policy  and  procedures. 


2,     Staff-student  coOTiittea  tp^impl^ent  disaiplina  policy. 


3, 
4, 


Parent  aducation  p^ograas  ^  interpersonal  relatione 

"     I       ^      '  ^      ^  ■ 

Staff  in-service  progrM  on  interpersonal  ralations  on  understanding 
motions,  and  on  dealing  with  children  when  they  are  disruptive* 


5,  student  hiMtjan  relations  coimcils  and  grievance  parocadure^ 

6,  Training  fjr  students  and  teachers  in  crisis  intervention* 

7,  Training  fojr  taachers  in  dealing  with  fear  of  physical  vlplenca*  . 

i  _  ' 

.8,^  Training  fdr  students  in  studant  advocacy*  ' 
9*     Regular  op^rtunities  for  principala  to  experience  classroom  situations. 
LONG  HMGE  SOLgTldNS  IN  SCHOOLS  .  ^  '  : 


1      Full  involvOTent  pf  studants  in  the  decislon-nvakljig  process  in  the  ichool, 

.  ^  -  -  _    .  / 

Curriculum  content  revision  md  ^pansion  by  students  and  staff  .to/ 
motivate  stiudent  interest. 


'ftAO:  er  in 
untt:=:jHst 


-^service  programs  on  new  teaching  strategies  to  maintain  student 
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4.  Mterna'te  prograBis  for  students. 

5.  Work--study  ^rogrMis. 

6  *  Drop^out--drop-back-'  in  programi . 

7,  Altarnative  schools  withinj the  public  school  system* 

a.  Early  entrance  to  collega*f 

9.  Alternatives  to  formal ^progr an  during  last  two  years  of ^high  school, 

10,  Few  Enough  students  per  staff  member  that  staff  can  really  get  to  know 
students*  »  ^.        .  . 

^1  .  ■ 

11,  Ad^4^ate  professional  specialists-'psychlatrists,  psychologists,  social 
wc^ers,  -        '        ^  ,  . 

)  '  ,  _ 

12,  Aides  and  tachniGians  to  carry  out  paraprofessional^  clerical,  and 
technical  duties  so  that  professional  staff  are  free  to  work  directly 
with  students  more  of  the  time,  * 

13,  A  wide  variety  of  learning  materials  and  technological  devices* 

'      '  .  (  j 

14,  Full  implementation  of  the  Code  of  Student  Rights,  / 

15,  Full  impl^antation  of  OTIA  Resolution  71-12 1  "Student  Involvement" — 

The  'National  Education  Association  believes  that  genuine  student 
involvement  requires  responsible  student  action  which  is  possible  if 
students  are, guaranteed  certain  basic  rights rMong  which  are  the  ^ 
'  *      foliowing-^  ihe  right  to  free  in^iry  Ihd^^e^ressioni  the  right  to  due 
-     process^  the  right  to  freedom  of  association i  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaohful  assembly  and  petition;  the  right  to  participate  in  the  ■ 
goveraanGa__oi^e  school,  college,  and  university i  the  right  to  freedom 
from  discrimihationi  and  the  right  to  equal  educational  opportunity, 

LONG  RANGE  SOLUTION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

1,  Staff  help  from  Iqcal  and  regional  mental  health  and  himan  relations 
agericies,  j  ^  . 

2,  More  consultant  staff  to ^ work  with  individual  problem  students. 

3,  .  Mass  medi^a^^^presentations  directed^  to  bot^  the  public  and  the  profession 

on  the  place  o"f  children  jji  contemporary  Mierican  society, 

4,  Long-Ranga  intensive  in-service  programs  to  prepare  all  staff  to  become 
coimselors,    '  '  *  :  "  ,  ' 

5,  Some  educational  experiences  relocated  in- business,  industry,  and  social 
agencxes,        ^  *        -     -  -  ■  ^ 


6.     Increased  hman  relations  traininf  in  preservice  teacher  educatian  and 
spaGific  preparation  in  constructive  disciplinary  proceduras. 


ADDITIONAL  SOLUTIONS   (preventiva.  Short  &  long  -  range) 

1*    A  clearly  presmted  and  unambi^ous  dafinition  of  the  schools  and/or 

particular  classrooms s   (1)  conduct  codes ^  (2)  ourriculmn  {3)  atoinistrative 
procedures  for  dealing  with  disciplinary  probl^s^   (4)  grading  system  and 
(S)  procedures  for  requesting  and  availability  of  special  services,- 

2.     Structuring  the  classroom  in  a  way  to  minimize  oppositional  or  negative 
heavier ,    Kopple*  aoneidera  tihrae  major  areas; in  this  regards  emphasizing 
(1)  the  students*  concern  about  who  they  are  (identify)^   (2)  how  they 
relate  to  others  (relationship)  and  how'  they  cm  influence  what  happens  to 
them  (power) *    When  these  concerns  are  ignored^  students  are  likely  to 
become  hostile  or  "time  out"*    Strategies  reoottmended  Include i 

a<^    Magic  Circle, 

b.  Providing  opportunities  for  studrats  to  interact  with  each  other,  share 
in  decision  making^  aj^erience  optional  ways  of  learning. 

c.  Classrooms  structured  in  a  "coiapartmentaliied"  learning  canter  format 
^   and  what  Kopple  refers  to"  is  the  "ProblCTs  plans  and  sharing"  foOTtat 

(i*e,  a  tine  sat  aside  during  day  or  week  for  students  to  air  this 
concede  *  help  plm  for  individual  or  group  work  etc.) 

d.  Est^lishing  a  "Student  Court"* 

e*    Helping  to  facilitate  a  teacher's  awareness  and  understanding  of  his/her 
omi  feelings  as  they  relate  to  students,  individual  needs,  motivations 
etc*  Ca.g,  along  the  lines  of  T,E,T.  format.)  ■ 

f,  "One  door  to  the  Right":    when  a  child  gets  beyond  the  |toleranca  level 
for  a  teacher,  he  is  sent  to  the  classroom  naKt  door,    ^e  change  in 
group  and  place  is  sometimes  enough  to  help  the  child  at  tiie  moment, 

g.  Attempting  to  recognize  tte  feelings  of  tiie  child,  then  followtog 
through  with  a  clear  statement  regarding  tiie  inappropriateness  of  the 
particular  behavior.    Followed  by  clarifying  lijnits^  boundaries  and 
alternatives  for  the  behavior, 

h*    Self  disclosure/  "messages /"  etc* 

i.  -  Fritz  Md's  "Life  Space"  interview  technique ? 

a.  Listen;  try  to  find  out^  toe  child's  psychological  perception  of 
the  event  § 

b.  Ask  child  what  he/she  ttiinks  should  ba. done  ffiout  the  situation 

c.  Teacher  highlights  ffie  reality  of  the  situation  for  ^ild 
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d.  E^lore  child's  motivation  for  changei  e^lore  alternatives 

e.  Develop  a  follow-through  plan  or  contract* 

Journal  Entries  reflacting  both  positive  and  nefativa  aspects  of  a  student's 
b^avior . 

Peer  pressure 

Keep  chart  for  progress  in  the  desired  behavior  direction.    No  matter  how 
slight,  when  progress  is  noticed  -  reinforce  it  vei'foally  or  if  desired 
through  other  positive  means* 

Carpets  in  the  classroom.  It  has  been  the  e3€|»rience  of  some  schools  that 
c.>.rpeting  helps  "calm  down"  young  children  who  are  often  easily  overs timu- 
lated  by  envirorunental  noise  * 

Peer  Gounseli/ng  in  secondary  schools  * 

Knowledge  ^id  understanding  of  tiie  developnent  and  growth  patterns  of 
students  aJlows  the  teacher  to  better  realise  whether  certain  behaviors 
and  trends  are  characteristic  of  a  child's  level  of  maturity. 

**deFafra  suggests  a  variety  of  practical  management  techMgues  for  the 
claBsroom,  among  themi  . 

a.  Providing  adequate  instruction  at  the  appropriate  inatructional  level 
for  each  pupil . 

b.  Awareness  of  tiie  pupil's  backgrowd  and  previous  e^sperience  which 
contribute  to  his  attitudes,  values,  and  readiness  to  learn. 

c.  Avoid  punishing  entire  group  as  a  result  of  misbehavior  of  a 
few  individuals.  \ 

d.  Convey  rejection  of  a  behavior,  not  an  iMividual, 

e.  Never  give  additional  homework  as  a  "pmiahment*" 

f.  Recognise  that  much  of  unaceept^le  behavior  is  a  symptom*     ,of  a 
possible  need  for  attentionr  affsctionr  es^ression  of  fear,  resentment, 
inaecwity,  etc, 

g.  Make  your  punishment  for  tiie  individual,  not  necessarily  the  offense, 

h.  Avoid  pmiishing  in  the  heat  of  your  ami  anger, 

i.  In  eKtenaive  eases,  a  visit  by  teacher  to  the  home  of  a  student  with 
child  and  parents  present  can  be  both  revaaiing  and  helpful, 

:j.    Avoid  personally  or  pytolicly  hianiliating^  m  individual. 
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k.    Do  not  take  taunting^  provocative aggrassiva,  etc,  behaviors  as  a  t3 
personal  affront.    Be  aware  you  are  an  authority  figure  in  tiie  ayes  of 
most  of  your  students, 

1,    Use  seating  arrangemants  as  a  specific  tool  to  achieve  good  discipline, 

9,     If  Gonsequaiicas  for  misbehavior  are  not  always  carried  out  by  the  taacharf 
the  resultant  inconsistency  may  result  in  children  disregarding  requests 
for  control/  workr  and  attentivenesB, 

10,    A  child  who  exhibits  low  frmtration  tolEranc^  and  paor  impulse  control  may 
respond  enthusiastically  to  a  sijnple  behavior  modification  progrm*  After 
obtaining  a  measure  or  estimate  of  the  child's  specific  midesir^le^  behavior^ 
present  hiroa  with  a  daily  or  ,  ^ 

11,..  WeeJcly  chart  and  a  set  of  positive  reinf ©regents  (free  tme,  "homework- 
passes  #"  candy/  fruit/  nuts,  stars /  aKtra  credit T  etc .)  *    E^lain  the 
betiavior  shaping  prograni  to  him*    M^e  initial  goals  easily  attainable* 
Reward  generously  at  first  for  the  desired  and  attained  bdia^vior.  Be 
absolutely  consistent.    Avoid  punishing  relapses/  just  reinforce  the 
pc;sitive  developments.    Discuss  progr^  with  appropriate  atoinistrator 
a'hd  parents  before  it  begins*    Pair  tiie  tangible  relnforcers  wi-tti  praise, 
C/ver  time  gradually  work  toward  withdrawing  to  reinforcement  intermittently* 
Eventually/  juat  verbal  approval.  ^ 

(*)    Kopple/  Hen^*    Alteroatives  to  Corporal  PunlshMnt^    Paper  presented  to 
KPh,  September  1^  1975V  "      \  ^        V  ~ 

(**)  deFafraf^  Carlos.    62  Suggestions  to  Improve  Classroom  Discipline,  Economic 
Press,  1968/  West  Orange,  N,J*  , 

(*ff*)P£.Qiji.    Report' of  the  Task  Force  on  Corporal  Pimlshment*    1972/  National 
Education  Association* 
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Module 


2.5  -  Alternatives  to;  Suspension 


Module 
Synopsis 


Be  ^  \ 

*  \  \ 

i 

Dealing  with  the  seriously  disruptive  student  a  student  who  is  excessively 

truant  or  who  coiMits  violent  acts  against  people  or  property)  is  of  intense  concern 
to  all  persons  involved  in  the  school  system.    Teachars  are  fearful j  and  admlnistra^ 
tors  fael  tl^ey  have  tried  everyihingi    Tha  courts  and  much  of  the  discipline  research 
caution  against  techniques  suet  Jas  suspension  or  eKpulsion*    The  purpose  of  this 
inodule  is  to  explore  a  vaj^^iety  of  alternatives  for  dealing  with  serious  behavior 

le  students'  educational  experience* 


ems  without  interrupting  'th 


Ob|ectives 

will  be  able  to-- 

List  two  reasons  why  corporal  punishment  or  suspension  do  not  address  the 
causes  of  disruptiva  behavlD^  it  solva  the  problams 

Stnte  at  least  five  issues  that  must  be  considered  ia  developing  effective 
alternatives  to  suspension  programs 

Summariie  the  components  of  five  models  o£  an  in^school  alternative  jto  sus- 
peusion  program 


Refer  to  15  models  of 
throughout  the  United 


alternatives  to  suspension  programs  operating^  j 
States. 
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Target  Audiences/BreaKouts 

This  is  a  core  module  targeted  i 
therefore  appropriate  for  a  broi 


t  the  preoperational  and  operational  level', 
d  mlK  of  participants,  \  i 


It  is 
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2  *  Discipline 

iVioaule 

MnHiiiA          *  Altarnatives  to  Suspensicn 

(continyed) 

Media/Equipment 

a 

Overhead  projector 
Screen 

Flip  chart  (optional) 
Marker 

•■ 

9 

Materials 

Transparencies 

2.5-1         COPE  Program 
2.5.2        Afternoon  Alternative  School 
2.5*3        Time  Out  Room 
^          2.5.4        Quiet  Room  Program 

Background  Material  CTrainer/Particip 

ant 

) 

2.5*1         "Some  Parameters  To  Consider  When  Designing  and  I^lementing  In-School 
Alternatives  to  Suspeniion  Programi.*'    Baied  on  a  convarsation. with 
M*  Hayes  Mliall,  • 

Background  Materials  CTralnar) 

ft 

2.5,2        "Desi|nlng  and  Implementing  EffeuLive  In-School  Alternativei  to  Sua-' 
penstonj"  by    M.  Hayes  Mlzell,  ' 

Reiource  Matarial 

R,2,l.l       NSRN  ^/A  Bulletin 5  Altarnatives  to  Suspension  Programs                '  \ 

■              6           ■  ■ 

■■■     ■  ■                           ^                                      '       ■       ■■  ' 

Copm  Program 
W&dord,  Pennsylyanla 

Two  rooms^n  school:  Lounge  and  study 
room  with  oirrels.  \ 

Program  emphasizes: 

1)  Teaching  consequences  of  ^ 
unacceptable  behavior  | 

2)  Regular  acadehriic  responsibilities 

3)  Counseling/referral  to  community 
agencies 

4)  Crisis  counseling 

■  ^  488 


Afternoon  Alternative  School 
SyracuBe,  New  York 

Twelve  teachers  from  throughout  the 
school  district  work  with  about  100 
students  each  year. 

Operates  from  2:00^8:00  p.m. 

Program  Includes: 

1)  Work-study  experiences 

2)  Individual  counseling 

3)  Self-paced  learning  packages 

4)  Learning  geared  toward  vocational 
goals 


Time  Out  Roonfi  ^. 
'■      St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

•  One  full-time  moderator  in  one  rooim. 

Program  emphasizes  preventetive  ^ 
;  approacli:  :^ 

i)  Studeht  is  removed  frot?i  on!^  " 
classes  wliich  are  troublesqme, 
V    4    usuaiiy  one:to  thi^  peri 

i:  2)  #0R  is  isolated  from  other  a 
but  lunches  and  breaks  are  not 

separ^e. 

3)  Uses  valuep  clarification  exercises 
i}' :  and  Transartional  Analysis; 
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Quiet  Room  Program 

Uhcoln,  Nebraska 


Monitored  by  principa!  or  assistant 
principal. 

Located  in  ^mail  room  near  administrative 


Program: 

1)  Reality  Ttjerapy  approach 

2)  Student  held  resFprisjble  for 
:    behavippind  must  live^ 

consequences  ^ 

3)  Stri^  rules  eriforced     -  f 

^  Tries  to  alleviate  clasiropm  oU 
problems         ^  ; 

5)  Gives  students  ^timi  to  tliinic  thihgs 
\  \     over      ^  .       ,(  , 
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OOUfSd     2  -  Discipline 


ModuiS  2.S  -  ftltarnatives  to  SuspensiQn 
Total  Time       45  minutes 


Course 
Agenda 
by  Module 


Module  Summary 

This  module  explorss  a  variety  of  alternatives  for  dealing  with  the  seriously  disruptive 
student  without ^interrupting  the  student's  educational  eKparience* 


Activity/ Content  Summary 


Uma 


I  n tro  due t  io  n       ^.      '  .  ^  ' 

Relevant,  ^Issues  in  dealing  with  the  seriously,  disruptive  student  are 
'reviewed/    A  rationale  for  moving  away  from  punitive  .methods  and 
toward  programs  that'more  effectively  deal  with, the  student. .pre- 
sented. _         \     ^  ;  ,  '  ^  :    ^  .   '  ^ 

2,   ,  Illustrations  of  In-Sohool^  IMternatives  to  Suspension-  Programs^ 

^     .  h,    =  Introduotion  and  Sharing  of  Alternatives- 

^  B,      COPE  Program/ WeKford,  Pennsylvania  ' 

A  lounge  and  stiMy  room  are  used  to  continue'^  regular  course 
-  ^    .^work  with  oounseling  suppott  and  special  sessions  on  the  con- 
sequences  of  unacceptable  bahavior,  ...  ,  ,  ,  . 

0/     Afternoon  Alternative  School #  Syracuse,  New  York  ^ 

^  Twelve  teachers .provide ^ihdivirfualize    instruction  and  coordi- 

'  nate  work-study  experience,  in  an" after  school  program,  ^  . 

'      D%      Time  Out  Room,  St.  jpetiteysburg,  Florida  -^    .  ^ ,  ' 

,      ,  Disruptive  students^- from/^ona  to  three  classes  are  removed  and 
.   ,  placed  in  a  special  classroom*    Values  clarification  and 

transactipnal  analysis 'are  employed.  ^ 

^1 .  ^   ^The  'Quiet  ^bm^  .Program/  Lincoln/  Nebraska      \  ^ 

,  «  The .principal  and  assistant  principal  monitor  a  program  based o 

on  thfe  reaiity  therapy  approach,  , 

'    ^''T.    '^'Conclu'^ing  Remarks       ^  ■■  '    "  ■  ^ 


5  min. 


15  min. 


(5— 
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Activity/Content  Summary 


Tim© 


3.      Disqussion  of^Isiues  in  Dev^aloplng  and  Evaluating  In^SchoQl  Mternativea. 


15  min. 


A ,  Introd'uction  * 

B,  Question  Nun^ar  I ^  How  Should  Referrals  Be  Accomplished? 

CJ  Question  Nmiber  2 1  Who  Should  Make  Decision  to  Admit? 

D,  Question  Nmnber  3i  What  Justifieatlon  Is  There? 

1.      Question  Number  4^    What  about  Due  Process? 

— ^  ^  ~  ™ — ^ — ^  ~  , 

F,      Question  Nliit^eg  5;     How  Much  Tima  Will  Be  Involved? 
Gr*     Question  Nm^ar  6i    Where  Will  the  Program  Be  Located? 

Question  ^Nu^ar  7  I     What  abdut  Staf  f  Selection? 
X/     Question^  Number  8;  "  How  Will  "^Students  bo^  HomewQrk?  - 
/J,  '  .Question  yitja^er  '9^     How  Can  Probldm  Diagnosis  Sa  Achieved? 

K.      Ouestion  Number  10s    What  about  Counseling >  Instruction^  and 

"  -  —  -  .  ^ '  —  

Othar  Support  Servipas?    "  ^   ^    .     '      .  ,  / 

L,   '  QuestiQn  Nujfttber  11 ;  yWhat  Are  the  Criteria  for  Evaluating  , 
■  .     Eff aetiveness  of  Pro-am?  ■ 

.Group  Discussion  and  ConcJ^^ion  . 

Participants  discuss  similar  alternative  programs  with  which  they, are 
familiars  .  .  .        .  .  '  ^ 


10  min. 


erJc 


Course   2  -  Discipline 


Mnriule  2.5  -  Alternatives  to  Suspensioa 


Detailed 
Walk-Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Backgroimd 

Materials 

R2.5.1 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


o  ■ 
ERIC 


1*    latroductioa    (5  miaO 

Trainer  should  refer  to  NSRN  Beiource  Bulletin  R2,5 ^ 
Alternatives  to  Suspeasion  Programs,  which  is  included  in 
Trainer  Baakground  Materials  0? 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 

o    In  this  module  we  will  eKploie  the  prbblemi  in  schools  pre- 
sented  by  disruptive  students  who  appear  more  entrenched  in 
their  ways; .e.g. ,  excessively  truant,  aggressivej  assaulting 
^  paoplei  or  damaging  property.  ^  We  will  not  daaL  with  behavior 
and  actions  that  have  to  be  referred  to  police  departments i 
such  as/  rape*.^  V  ^  '  \  - 

0  ^Although  It  is  a  good  idea  to  try, behavior  modification  and 
other  educative  approaches  first,  they  cannot,  by  th^H 
n       ahlves,  work  all  the^^ime.         \         j  '  -  ' 

0    The  more  severe  and  traditional  methods  for  dealing  with 
-    serious  disturbances . sometimes  eliminate  the  Imnediate  prob^ 
lams,  but  more  ii  becoming  known  about  their  negative,^  long- 
teOT^effecti.    lor  fKampler     .  :  ^  v  ; 

.         /    *    ftore  iblacks  than  whites  are  eKpellad  ? 

-    Co^oral  punliiment- increases  aggrassiva  b 

:        -    Incidences  of  vandjiilsm  Increase  in  areas  where  there  - 
are  high  rates  of  suspensldi.  /  _  \  ' 

^  0  ^islJorically,  there  have  been  no  subititutas  for  dealing 
;f;  with  substantialiy  deviant  bjehavior^ 

'    0    Recently,  In  reactlflf  tb  the  findings  on  the  negative 
;  v         . effects  of  traditional  discipline,^ some  schools  are  find- 
^    ing  hardline  approaches^  .that  do  not  substantially  disrupt 
the  .students  *,  adiScation.        '  ^     ,        ^  ,  ^ 

0    This  module  will  explore  some  of  these  programs*  .  ^ 


Materials/ 

Equiprnent 


Tranipaceacy 
'2.5.1 


SequaQce/Actlvity  Description 


Minilectuce  Uslnfe  Tganspagenclesi    Illustrations  of  In-School  Alter- 
natives  to  Suspension  Prosrams    (15  rain.) 

A*      Introduction  . 

ftainar  iiakei  the  following  points* 

0    The  programi  developed  to  daal  with  the  disruptive  student 
p  without  interfering  with  the  student -i  academic  responsi* 

bilitiei  va^  in  iiEei  cost,  staff ing  naeds,  size  of  stu* 
dent  enrollment  J  and  consplexity* 

o    Some  alternatives  to  ,iUipeniion  programi  ara  fonnal  while 
some  are  ad  hoc. 

o    Hany  operate  within  the  regular  school  building  make  .use 
of  one  floor J  one  or  two  claiiroomsi  a  loUnge,  or  a' parti- 
"     ^tioned  portion  of  an  auditorium  stage.     ^  j 

6    Oftin  these^programs  have  a^director,  but  soraf  are  managed  , 
e  ^     by' the.  principiii,  vice  principal^  or  counsalorsw  ^ 

,!o    The  following  ^are  four  illustrations  of  affective  alterna- 
tives" to  suspension  programs  currently  operating  through*  . 
out  the  ^United  States  *   ^  '  _  ^ 

^^^^    ^----^-^  ^    \         .    '       V.    ■  "  ' 

^B*      COgE  Program,  WeKford^  Pennsylvania 

^  -Show  TNinsparency  2,5.1  and  make  the  point  $  below. 


Oop^Program 

WoKford,  Pannsyivahia 


•  Two  rooms  in  sphdol:  Lounge  and  study 
room  with  carrels. 


Program  emphasizes  i 

,1)  Teaching  coniequences  of 
uriacceptabl#  behavior 

2)  Regular  academic  responsi 

3)  Counseling/referral  to  cbmmunify 
agencies. 

/  4)  Crisis  counsbting 


er!c' 


lis 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  .Dasoription 


Transparency 
2.5.2 


The  goals  ef  thii  program  are  to  provide  counieling  and 
learning  opportunities  for  hard^tQ^^each  students  in  ordar 
to  help  them"  increaie  those  social  and  academic  competent 
cies  that  are  neceisary  for  coping  with  adult  life* 

The  program,  now  in  its  iiKth  year,  has  a  director  who  is 
assisted  by  a  school  psychologist  and  counseling  interns. 

Students  ^re  uiually  in  the  program  from  1  to  10  dfys, 
and  the  school  district  funds  the  program. 


o    Virtually  no  s  tudents  have  repeated_.the3  program  *  and^  good 
feedback  has  come  from  families  and  the\CommuEity , 

^  .  /      ^  ^         \  .      :  .  - 

Afterr.oon  Alternative  School,  Syracuse,  New  York\ 


\ 


Show  Transparency  2,5*2  and  make  the  points  below.  \ 

Aftemiiafi^Alteriiative  Sbhoal 

SyrBQUBB,  ^Bw  York      ^  '  ^     ^       ;      "       ,  \ 

•  Twelve  teachefs  from  throughout  the  . 

>  sohodl  dlstrl^  work  with  ab^  ; 
;    atudentd^taeh^eai^.   \    .X  V 

•  Operates  from  2;00^8:00  p.rn^    .  '  : 

•  Program  includaa:  -  .     ^  . 

1)  V^Hc^study  f  xperlances ' 
'        2)  Individual  Coun^ling      .  , 

3)  Sal^pQced  learning  p^kages     -  , 

4)  Learning  gaai^  toward  vocatlohal 

.  goals  ' ;  .  '  ^  /■  '  ^  "  \    "  ' . 

0    Thii' Afternp^pn  Alternative  ^SchooX  ope^ratei  at  a  more 

co^lex  ^levei  .than  t^e  COPE  program  and  contains  ieveraL 
\__  .    social  and  educational  *  programs*'  ^  ^ 

o  ^he  -eDflphasis  is  on  basic  ed^  skills  gWred  to  occu- 

^     Rational  goals  i    Regular  educatlona,l,,r 

met  for  adyancement.  .   ^  . 

'    ^  /  ^^'  ^    .  J  ^  \  \    '  J':    ,     V      •  ^ 

o    The  IaAS  Program,  which  started  in"  the  fall  of  1979,  uses 
'     one  whole  floor  of  a  regular  schoql  huildingi  and  has  a 
■   staff  of  12  full-time  teachers,  • 


'•Mi. 


Mati 
Equipmenli 


TraDsparency 
2.5.3 


\ 


Sequance/Actlvity  Description 


\ 


0    Evaluations  of  the  program  will  be  made  by^tha  deputy 
\  super intandent  for  instruction  and  will  be  based  on  Undi- 
» N^idual  student  achievemeat  as  comparid  to  pravioui  pirfom- 
aaM  records*  % 

Time  Out  Room ,  St.  Petersburg ,  Florida 

Show  Transparaacy  2.5.3  and  make  , the  points  below* 

T!m#  Out  Room 

St  PMitburg/FlorldB 

•  One  full-time  moderator  In  one  room. 

•  Program  emphasizes  prevehtatlve 
approach:  .     \  ^ 

1)  Student  is  removed  from  only 
claaies  which  are  troublesome,  . 
usually  one  to  three  periods  dall^    ;  a 

.    2)  TO^  Is'isoiated  from  other  students 
but  lunches  and  breaks  are  not  ' 
.  '        separate.  ■  . . 

_    3)  Uses  values  clariflcatioae^^         \  ^ 
.  and  'n^n^ctipnai  Analysis  \ 


Hie  Time  Om  Room  is '^unlike  the  COpE  frbgram  vand  the  Alters* 
^native  Afternoon  School  liftTthat^  it  is  inuch  4aii  as^ 
to  run  and  requires  leiB  space.    Only  one  full-time  mbnitor^ 


and , one  classroom  are  used , 


o   .^ii  humanistic,  nonpunitive  program  aimi  to  aquip  s'tudfents 
Jfith^.ikijLls_for^^  *the  idea  \ 

'  that  serious  problems  can  be .prevented  with' planned  early  ^ 
intetV(gritiou*    Transactional  analyiii,  values  clarifica- 
tioni  and  effectiveness  training  are  utilized 

0  Now  in  its  jiighth  year,  %he  program  is  Uied  i^i  38  states*  "  .  ; 
^      The  drop 'in  suspension  rates  is  reported  to  oe  from  30  \  V 

percent  to  98  percent*  ,    !         "  I 

0    Other  lo'w-cost  spinoffs  from  r  the*  Time  Outf  Room  cpncept  have 
been  started  in  Colupbia,  Maryland  (Contract  Room)  and  ^ 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  (Quiet  Room  Program)  *  .--^  , 


ERIC 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 
2.5.4 


Resource 
R, 2,5^1 


ERiC 


Sequeneo/Activity  Description 


E.      The  Quiet  Room  Program,  Lincoln^  Nebcagka 

Show  Transparency  2*5 ,4  and  make  the  points  h^ow. 


Quiet  RoMi  ^o^rmn 

•  Monitor^  by  prlneipal  or  assistant 
prinaipaL 

•  Located  In  small  room  near  admlnlitratlve 
office. 

•  Programi  .    '  ^ 

1)  Rtalll^  Thiirapy  ap^roaoh 

'  2)  Student  held  responsible  for  \ 
behavior  and  must  live  with 
cons^uendes 

^  SMrtml^s  mferrod 

4)  Wts  to  alleylM  classi^m  of  tts 
r    .  pi^lems  \  .  ^    ^     '  ■        ^  ^ 

,Si  Ghr^s  students ''Ume  to  think  things 
over"  ' .        ,  /  . 


0    This  program, .which  is  putfttive  in  nature,  uses  pne  class- 
room  with  study  oarrels.    Bacause  it  is  located  fiasida  the; 
principal's  office^.it  can  be  supervised  closely. 

.  o    No  extra  money  or  staffing  Is  required  for/^t^ie  1  to  10- 
f  ^  day^programy  ^  ^  ,  -  .       :  xi^l^-l.  , 

■         ^  \  ,    " ,/    "  "       • '  •  ■  • "  >t  •'■-v^ .  '-vM-^J^^' 

/  o    In' its  two  years  of  use |  the  programi^iS  ibeen  described  as 
"an  affactiva  way  ^td  handla  classroom  problems j""  and  taacb* 
,  ars  are  feportad  to  like  It*  a;  -':^!^       ^  ^ 

Coucludinj  Ramarks  ^ 

.0,   Thare  ate  many  other  programs  reporting  good  rasults   .  . 
located  tErou^out  tha  United  Statas,.       ,      '  ^ 

<p    The  NS^  Natidnal^Centar  has  a  listing  and  sumrtfary  dasarip- 
tlon  of  15  of  these  programs  .in  a  Tapourca  bullatlaj  Alter- 
natives to  Suspension  Programs  ,  which  is  included  as  , 
Background  Mat^:rial  R.2,S«1  in  your  Participant  Guide* 
Additional  copies  may  be  ordired  from  NSRN,  ^  ' 


'4B8 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequ@ncfi/Aetlvity  Desoription 


Background 
Material 
2,5*1  ^ 


Flip  chart 
(pptional) 
Marker 
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Dieeussion  of  Issues  in  Dtv^eloping  rnd  ^Evaluatiiig  In-"SchoQl  Alterna* 
tivas  (15  min*)  _  ~  7 

(KOTEi    Trainer  should  refer  to  Backgroiind  Material,  2, 5.1,  "Soma 

Parameters  To  Coaiider  Wien  Dasigning  In-School  Alternatives 
to  Suspension  PrograoisJ')  ^  \ 

A,  Introduction 

Trainer  should  make  the  followin[g  poiatii 

0    We  have  just  finiihed  looking  at  efforts  hy  four  schools  to 
implenQent  alternatives  to  suipension  programs.  ^ 

0    It  is  i^ortant  to  remember  that  none  of  the.  disruptive 
•  studenti  involved  required  police  referral  or  intervention* 

0,  In  devteloping  these  four  programs i  as  .wall  as  the  others 

,  iiMDarized  in  the  background  material ;  administrators  had.  * 

=  to  deal  fe'^'th  a  nTObef:  of  issues  and  anst^ar  specific  quest 

\      :    \  tioni^    ,  '  ' 

0    Wei  will  now  look  at  some  of  thesa^uestions  which  must  bie 
r  addressay  both  in  starting  ^n  altiarnative  program  or  in  '  . 
^  evaruating  one  that  is.  already  oparktinf. 

(NOTOi    Trainer  may  wish  to  choosa' soma  rather  than  all;  of  the 
following  questions,  for  diiicus^ion.    Trainer  may  also  \ 
^      ^  wish  to  not^  tha^^iiaitions  on  .a  flip  chart,) 

B.  Question  Number  li    How  Should  Referral  Ba  Accomplishad? 

0    A  clear  statement  is  naaded  of  when  and  how. to  refar, 

,o    This  itatemant  must  be  conmunicatad  to  all  staff,  - 

Question  Number  2:    Who.  Should  Make  Decision  to  Admit? 

'  0    A  designated  "gatekaeper"  who  has  tha  authority  to  evaluate 
the  student.    It  is^  nacesiary  to  collect  as  much  inforaa^ 
'     _      tionon  the  student  from  as  many'sources  as  possible  Ca,g,, 
other  students p  teachersj  piarents*), 

D .      Question  Nmnber  3l  What  Justification  Is  There? 

o    Sufficient  docuni.entatioa  is  always'  aeeded  to  justify  refer- 

0    The  documentation  should  describe  the  behavior  problem 
\  pro^ting  referral  and  past  atten^ts  to  solve  tha  pffoblem/ 
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Materials/ 
iquipmsnt 


er|c 


Sequence/ Aetivity  Description 


)ueitioL  N^ber  4:  What 


About  Due  Procesi? 


Students  should  be  advised  as  to  why  referral  was  made. 
0    students  have  the  right  to  tell  their  iide  of  the  story, 

•     1  ,  '  /\    ^  . 

Question  Number  5f    How  Much  Time  Will  Be  Involved? 

0    An  average  itay  is  one  to  three  days,  \ 

i    .  ■       '  ■.    -  .  \ 

o    \k  stay  should  not  go  more  than  three  days  without  a  review, 

-  \  e  -       ■    ■  ^  ^ 

Question  Number  fir    Wherei  Will  the  Program  Be  Located? 

o  I  The  alternative  program  can  be  located  in  a  classroom  con- 
\  verted  area ^  or  portable  clasiroom. 


•    o    The  area  should  be  away  from  nomal  activities  of  school. 

-        ^       ------  -  y  ,  .  j    .....     V  u 

Q    The  setting  should  be  austere*  .  | 

o    Basic  resources  of  the  clasiroom,  e-gij  books  and  desks^ 
"a     are  needed. 


Qtiestion  Numbeg  7r  ^aC  About  Staff  SeleG^ibn? 
0^  This  is^  the  most  crucial  aspect* .  . 
0/  Staff  "ihouid  be  individuals  who*- 


/  -    Want  t# work  with  the  progrSSr  1^ 

.    I      ^     *    Want  to.  wotk  with  students  who  l^ave  problems      -  ^ 
/     ,  Can  relate  to  minority  studentsV  ^  ' 

'I,    \,  Question  Number  8i  -  How  ^Will  Students  Pol  Homework? 

'  '  •  _     ■   ^    °  •  ■    •    J  - 

o    Procedures^ need  to  be  set  up  for  students *  to  receive  and 

complete  their  usual,  class  ^work*     /  .  . 

>Question  NiMttber  9i ■  How  Can  Problem  Diafanosls  Be  Achieved? 

'  o  ^It  is,  essential  to  identify  and  viflrk  wit^^^ 

root  problems  responsible  for  students-  misbahavior. 

•"^^ '  ^  :       .... .  -f  ^  ^'i^^      '\   -  '   ^  ^  ^ 

Question  N^^er  10 1  ^-  What  About  Counseling,  Ingtruction, 
and  Other  Support  Services?  /  ^         ^  . 

'  ~    "  ~    ^  ■  ■        ~        .  ^       I    ■  ' 
6    Thought  must  be  given  to  how  psychologists ^  attendance 
^      workers,  and  special  education  consultants  can  assist  in 
workini  with  these  students  *       /  :n       j       ^  ' 


•■1 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


ERJG 


Seciuanee/Activity  Description 


L,      Question  Number  111    What  Are  the^Crltegia  for  Evaluating  Ef fee* 
tiveness  of  Program?  . 

o    Questions  to  evaluate  the  progran  are  as  follows: 

-  Has  there  been^a  reduction  in  nulnber'^  of  out^of*school 
diiciplinary  iuspensiOni?  " 

,  ^    \ftat  do  race,  agei  and  sex  data  revaal  about  who  is 

being  referred?  Who  is  doing  th^  referring?  What  are 
the  major  reasons  for  referring  students? 

^  ■  :=     ■ "  ' .      ,  ^  '  ^        ■  ' 

-  Have  students  who  have  been  through  the  program 

*'  increaied  their  academic  and  social  skills  and  atten- 

dance success?  ,  * 

^  G  ^  '  '        --      ■  1   ■  :  _         '  -- 

-  Have  students  developed  greater  self-discipline? 
Has  the  program  Involved  more  parents? 

^  '    Has  it  served  a  broad  pange  of  students? 

'  -    Has  it  been' ejcceisiyely  used  as  a  disciplinary, 

\  ,  '  response?        -  "        ^  '  ' 

Sfoiip'  Discussion  and  Conclusion    (10  min.J         .  ^  - 

Trainer  should  asks  participants  the  fpllowingi  _       ^        ■   ^  , 

,  o    Have  any  of  you  worked  with  alternatives  to  suspension 'programs? 

ro    Will  you ^share  them  with  us  briefly?       .  . 
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CQursm —  2  -  Discipiina     —  ■   ^- — —  Backgrouvid 

Mnriulft  2.5  -  Alternatives  to  Suspanslon   ,  MatefialS 

Background  l-P  ^-^-^  —  - 


Some  Par  Mia tars  To  Consider  Whan  Designing  and  Imp lamenting 
In-SchOQl  Altemati-ves  to  Suspension  Prograns 


B  as  e  d  on  a\  con ve  r s  at i on  wi  th 
M.^ Hayes  Mizell>  AssoGiate 
Director ,  .  Southeastern  P^lic 
Education /progr^Mi,  J^erican 
Frienda  Service  Committea 
401  ColiMDia,  Building^ 
Coluntoik,  South  Carolina 
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RIFEH^L    1,    There  needs  to  be  a  clear  itatement  of  the  circianstances  \mder 
■  whi^  a  referral  to  tiie  in*iehool  altimatiw  is  appropriate 

and  a  proeedura  for  making -the  referral*    This  statement  must  be 
eoiropnlaated  to  the  sehtfol  staff,  students,  and  parents  in 
writing*  - 

'WHO  2*    Designate  a  speoifis  person  to  be  the  "gatekeeper."    This  staff 

D]^CIDES7        '  ^member  ehould  have  the  authority  to  evaluate  the  need  for,  and 
wisdom  o£,  the  student's  referral  based* on  a  preassignment  in^ 
vestigation  involving  conversations  with  the  student,  her/his 
parents,  and  the  referring  eduoator/^ 

JUSTIFI-    3*    h  referral  should  be  aeoompMied  by*  sufficient  dooumentation  to 
CATION  justify  the  referral.    The  docOTient  should  state  what  behavior 

.   .      prompted  the  referral,  and  what  efforts  were  .made  to  identify 
and  solve 'thef^oblem  prior  to  referral.  *  ■ 

DJM  "4*    Students  shouid^e  afforded  the^  minimal  due  proof ss  rights  out- 

PROCESS  lined  in  Gbss  v.  Lopes  before  the ,  assignment  takes  ..place,  :  The 

■student  should  be  advised  as  to  why  the  aMignment  has  been  -  . 
racbmnended    and  should  have  an^  opportunity  ^o  present  her/his 
"       side  o&  the  story.        \^  ^  ' 


Tim 


Thm  Issue  of  how  long  toe  student,  wil^  etay^  with  the  program  if 
very,  import^^*  ;  In  most  cases  an  assi^ment  of  from  one  to.  three 
days  will  probi^iy  be  sufficient  v  to  work  with  the  studen€  to  tjry 
and.  identi;Kf£he  problem*  ^"  No  student  should  stay  in  the  program  if 
for  more  than  three  days  without  a  review  of  her/his  Jragrass  ' 
during-^the 'first  three  days  *    toy  reoopnendatlon  that  the  student 
remain'  in  the  progrMi  beyond  three  days  should  be .  aceompanipd  by 

doeumentation  detailing  the  rationale  for  €he  reponanendation,  an 

^  .......  ^ ...  ^  ^    ^  ...    ^         ^  _  .    _  . 

.as^lanation  of  tiie  activities  Mid  services  proposed  for  the  student 
and  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  during  the^  remaining  days*  " 


LOCA- 
TION 


If  the  asalgnment  of  a  student  to  a  specific  plade  within, the 
^"school  building  for.  a  specif  id  period  of  time  is -part  of  the  in- 
school  alternative/  attehtibn  needs  to  be  given  to  the' location 
of  this  facility.    It  may  be  a  classroom  that  is.not  in  use,  a 
^portable  classr^m,  or  even,  a  cbnvert^d^  storage  area^'   One  school 
even  set  up  a  progrMti  in  an  unused  area  behind.^  the  stage  *  ftegard-^ 
less,  of  ^at  kind  of  ^faoility'is  used,  it,  should  be ^  ^ontewhat 
removed  from  the  nomal  traffic  patterns  within  the  school*  The 
facility' should  probably  be  an  austere  setting  which  does  not  pro- 
vide the  visml  stimulation  usually  found  in  normal  classrooms* 
Chairs,  desks  hi  study  .carrels,  book  cases,  and  file  dtoinets  are 
all  that  is  required,    Howevarv  students  should  have  access  to 
study  materials  and  aids  that  would  otherwise,  be  available  to  them^ 
in  the..regular  classroom*    * ,  .  / 


BS  ■  , 


TIOM 


'There  is  nofroore  cruGial  aspeGt  of  developing  an  in-school 
altarnative  to  suspension  than  selecting  the  staff  who  will  - 
work  with  the  itudenta  Assigned  to  the  program.    The  staff  of 
the  progran  must  be  selected  from  individuals  who^^ 


o    Want  to  work  with  tiie  program  ^'r  (       .  ■ 

o    Want  to..wQric  with  studanta  who  have  problems       w  ; 

o    Have  demonstrated  "^eir  ability  to  work  suocess fully  ; 

'  wito  students  with" problems  -   %  ■  j 

o   ^Can  relate  well  to  st^ents  wito  a  varitty  of  class  and- 

cultural  orientations  ,  ' 

o    Are  Ji^re  interested  in  identifying  and  solving  *real  probletns 
than  xn  merely  responding  to  qr  modifying  misbehavior  r 
'syi^toms         _  '  '    \  ^    '  ^<        .  =:  ■        '  " 

^o    Are  patient,  caring^  and  committed  to ^students , ^  j 

The  interyieW  and  seIl,ection  process  of  the  staff  for  tiie  progrMn, 
could  be,T aided  by  creating  a 'special  selection  panel.    The.  panel 
should -include .  admnistrators  and  teachers  who.  are  experienced  V 
and  successful  in  wprkirig  with..the  types  of  students /who  may  be 
mssigrted'to  ^hm  in-school  alWmativ¥iprograin...^_,It;_is  probable 
that  staff  mendbers.  will  als^  havd,  to  relate  to  meters ^f -the;  .„\ 
student's  family  and.  possibly  visit  her/his  home,    .       ,    .  T 


TIpNS  OE 
OTHEBS 


Anotiier  important,  dimension  of  the  in-school  alterative  ^  program  '  -  ;  ;> 
is  ,h©w;^it>  is  perceivad  by  regtalar  classroom  teachers  and  school  ^=  ,  ^  -yj^i 
a^tdnistrators/  and  how  they  ^relati  to  it.  It  is  qritical  /tihat  ; 
"Uie  regular  schpol  personnei  understand  tiie  philosophy  behind .  theV: '  1  v 
'program,  why  it"has  b^n  ereated>  and  how  it  will  wori^.  Thm  best  :S  :  J 
^ance  foi'tgainihg  tfte  raderstandihg.f"and  airport  qf  such  personnel  ;  ;  ^v''.\ 
is  to  make  special  effdrts  at  the^TO^  initial  sta^ges-  of  the  ,  ';J 

planning,  to  discuss  toe  concept  witii  tiiern*  receivt  their  ^^ews  %  ,1  ^vr^ 
and  suggestions^  and  inco^orate  tiieir  ideas  into  I  the  program  ;^ 
when  appropriate*      '  ^    .      ^  ^  I  -'-ju 

9,      Alteriiative'  programs"  whiph  involve,  temporarily  assigning  .students  v  ^ 
to  a  separate  facility  in  Sie  schoo^  will  necessitate  teachers.     ^  ' 
sending  a  student's  daily  assignment  to  the  staff  of  the  alterna?- ,    .^v,^  ^  ^ ^ 
tive  program,   ^is.  assignment  may  be  the  same  as  given  to  other  .  -  | 

stU(|ehtsv  or  it  may  ba  tailored  so  arf  to  be  msre  ihtensii^e  wd  -  :J 

reqtiire  ic&e  ac4itd.ties  of  th#  student  ^o  is  assig^ied  to  tiie  >  J  '  /^i/i 
alternative*  In  either;  case/  tliere  will  have  to  be  a  close  working'^'^'^^^t'i'j 
relationship  batween  the  classroom,  teacher  and^jtiii  staff/ of  the 


alttrna-^ive  program., 


'■  ^ 
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'  DIAG-  10*  Teachers  and  admnietrators  may  also  have  to  work  with  the  alter- 
NOSIS  native  program  staff  to  assist  them  in  identifying  and  corrdoting 

the  root  problem  responsible gf or  the  student's  misbehavior. '  This 
will  take  time^  and  it  may  not  always  be  a  pleasant  experience 
'  since  the  teaaher  or  the  atoinistrator  may  be  part  of  the ^problem. 

lOTOLV-      11.    It  is  also  necessary  for  the  staff  of  the  alternative  program  to 
ING  THE  involve  the  parents  of  students  in  discussion  about  and  an  analysis 

PAINTS  of  a  student's  behavior*    This  may  be  a  long  and  difficult  process 

that  may.  require  home  visitations, 

-  •  ■ 

INSTRUC-    12*    It  should  be  made  clear  that  If  students  are  in  an  alternative 
TION  program  which  temporarily  renraves  them  from  the  regular  class  ^  ^ 

they  must'reoaive  a  quality  of  instruction  comparable  or  superior 
to  that  they  would  otherwise  receive*    Such  instruction  should  \ 
be  at  a  level  appropriate  for  the  student*    toy  tests  or  other  ; 
important  work  being  _giijen  in  the  student's  regular  classroom  (^^ 
should  also  be  availiJble  to 'the  student  in  the  in-school  alter-^. 
native  program,    Thusf  the  student  who  is  ir>*  the  alternative 
program  should  not  be  academically  pertaliaed  or  be  permitted  to 
do  nothing  in  the  program* 


CQUNSEIi-    13*    The^  in-sohool  alternative  should  also  include  a  component  , 
iSg  which  involves  individual  or  group  counseling*    Unless  there 

is  some  opportunity  to  work  with  students -'-and  even  parents  #  - 
peers ^  and  teachera«within  toe  conte^rt  pf  a  counseling  mo^lr 
it  is  unlikely  the  root  of  tee  student's  misbehavior 
will  be  identified;  or  that  the  student  will  be  successfully 
involved  in  its  solution*  ,  ' 


SUPPORT 
SlHyiClS 


14*    While  the  in-^school  alternative  program  ^ay  be  somewhat 

saparate  from  the  activities  of  the  regular  school  program,  . 
its  staff  must  have  access  to ^ the  school  system's  kupport 
services*  ,  In  developing  the  program,  thought  must  be  given  ; 
to  how  such  school  personnel  as  psychologists,  attendance 
workers,  special  education  consultants ^  counselors ?  cQimnunity 
relations  staff,  ombudsparsons^  and  transportation  supervisors 
will  relate  to  the  alternative  program  staff  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  wdrklng  with  students* 


POLLOW- 


15. 


Once  a  student  leaves  the  in-school  alternative  program/  it 
is  important  to  have  some  process  of  follow  up   to  datennine 
how  the  student  is  getting  along  in  regular  classes.  One 
component  of  this  followup    should  be  to  determine  tiow 
successful  the  in-school  alternative  has  been  inphelping 
solve  the  root  problems  of  the  student *s  misbehavior.  One 
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approach  is  to  use  a  form  or  card  whiGh  envies  each  teacher 
the  studant  sees  throughout  the  course  of  a  normal  school  day 
0  to  indicate  how  the  student  is  getting  along  in  class.    This. is 

turned  in  to  a  school  administrator #  with  a  copy. to  the  alternative 
progran  staffs  at  the  end  of  each  school  day. 


FUND-         16,     The  extent  to  which  additional  fimding  may.  be  required  to  provide 
ING  the  services  and  staff  for  an  in-school  alternative  program  de-  ^ 

pends  largely  on  how  creatively  an  administrator  uses  the  services 
and  staff  already  available  to  her/him,  and  how  many  students  may 
be  involved  in  tiie  program*     It  should  not  be  assumed  that  an 
in-school  alternative  cannot  be  implemented  without  additional 
funding.    The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  can  provide  funds  to 
elig^le  districts  for  a  range  of  services  and  personnel  if  the 
districts  meet  the  program's  criteria.    Title  IV-C  of  the  Elemen- 
tary ^d  Secondary  Education  Act  can  also  provide  fimds.  Some 
staff  for  the  alternative  program  may  be  ftmded  through  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  md  Training  Act,    The  juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  is  the  only  Federal  legislation 
whigh  specifically  provides  funds  to  prevent  unwarranted  ^d 
arbitrary  suspensions. 

PROGRAM      17,    Thm  in-school  alternative  should  be  carefully  monitored  and 
EVMiUA-  evaluated  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  school  year  in 

TION  order  to  determine  if  it  is  a^ieving  its  intended  purposes  • 

)         Thm  following  questions  may  provide  a  useful  framework  for 
determining  the  success  of  the  program: 

0^  Has  tiie  program  actually  feaulted^in  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  nianber^  of  out-of-'Sdiool  disciplinary  suspen- 
sions?   (Compare  suspension  data  from  prior  to  the  imple- 
;  '  mentation  of  the  alternative  progrMi  with  data  for  a 

comparable  period  of  time  while  the  progran  has  been  in 
operation*) 

o    ^^at  does  data  concerning  referrals  and  assignments  to 
tiie  alternative  program  reveal?     (Compile  data  that  in- 
cludes information  on  the  race,  sex,  grade  level  of  stu- 
dents  referred  to  the  programi  compares  the  number  and 
types  of  students  referred  to  those  actually  assigned  to 
the  alternative  progr^if  reveals  the  nratoer  of  referrals 
made  by  individual  teachers  or  administrators i  indicates  . 
how  many  studeflts  spent  hew  many  days  in  the  alternative 
programi  cites' this  reasons  students  ware  referred  and/or 
assigned'to  the  programi  md  provides  information  on  the 
nmrtoer  and  types  of  students  who  were  referred  and/or 
assigned  to  tiie  alternative  progrMn  during  a  given  period 
of  tj.me*)  .  , 
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o    Have  itudents  involved  in  the  in-SGhool  alternative  program 
signif iqantly  increasad  thair  academiG,  social  (coping,       =  , 
interperaonal  skills),  and  attendance  success  ae  a  result 
of  hamng  partioipatsd  in  the  program?  ■ 

0   Has  tiie  alternative  program  resulted  in  students  developing 
greater  self-discipline  (as  manifested  by  students  not 
being  assigned  to  the  alternative  more  than  once)? 

o    Has  the  alternative  program  resulted  in  more  parents  being 
involved  in  the  disciplinary  process? 

o    Has  the  alternative  servid  a  broad  range  of  students  (by 

sex,  race/  socioeconomic  backgroimd,  etc)  who  have  violated 
school  rules,  rather  than  served  only  one  group  identified 
as  "the  discipline  problem"? 

e    Has  the  alternative  served  only  those  students  most  in  need 
or  has  it  been  eKcessively  used  as  a  disciplinary  response? 
CQiedc  to  see  if  tiie  nmitoer  of  students  participating  in 
the  in^school  alternative  is  equal  to  or  more  than  the  nian- 
ber  of  students  forTOrly  receiving  out-oj-school  suspensions*) 
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Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  the  subject  of  designing 
and  implementing  in^school  alternatives  to  suspension  is  broad 
and  requires  a  mpre  eKtensive  diicussion  than  is  possible 
because  of  the  time  constraint^  imposed  on  this  presentation. 
Therefore^  this  paper  is  somewhat  sketchy  and  does  not  fully 
develop  the  many  considerations  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
developing  in-school  alternatives. 


BOB 


During  the  past  several  years  the  frequent  use  and  abuse  of 
short--term\^out--of -^school  suspensions  as  a  disciplinary  technique 
used  by  public  school  administratorf  has  come  under  increasing 
scrutiny  and  criticism*     A  number  of  authoritative  reports  at  the 
local,  state,  and  na:tional  level  have  documented  the  reasons  for 
such  suspensions  and  the  exte      to  which  they  are  used. 2    The  word 
"suspension"  has  started.'to  take  on  a  connotation  off  opprobrium 
that  is  an  entoarrassment.  tbrechools  rather  than  to  students.  The 
sensitivity  of  some  school  ofS^icials  to  the  disrepute  of  suspensions 

has  even  given  rise  to^^a  euphemistic  nomenclature  which  seems 

i       \\  -  ^ 

designed  to  obfuscate  the  practice ^of  disciplinary  eKclusions. 

But  whether  the  practice  of  temporar^y, barring  children  from 

attending  school  aff  a  response  to  real  or  perceivefl  cases  of  mis-- 

behavior  is  called  "three  day  removal,"  "cl^ss  closure,"  or 

'sending  the  student  home  for  the  remainder  df\the  day,"  the  result 

is  still  the  suspension  of  students  from  sahooi\ 

The  current  reaction  to  the  widespread  use\b£  suspensions 

has  been  prompted  by  a  variety  of  new  perceptions,, 

and  pressures*    Among  these  ares 

—  An  awareness  that  suspending  students  from 

for  attendance  offenses  ("truancy,"  "cutting  c; 

"excessive  tardiness,"  "leaving  campus  without 

permission")  is  an  irrational  and  ineffective 

/  .      disciplinary  response  which  only  compounds  the 

/  problems  of  absence  from  school^ 
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An  understanding  that  suspension  is  not  the  most 
effective  or  productive  response  to  a  range  of 
non-violent,  non-overtly  disruptive  of flenses  such 
as  "smoking,  ""disrespect,"  "use  of  abusive 
language "insubordination,"  or,  as  in  one 
school  district/  "public  affection;"  . 

Pressures  from  law  enforcement  officials  and^ 
juvenile  court  judges  who  have  complained  that  \ 
suspended  students  frequently  get  into  trouble 
in  the  community  when  they  are  unsupervised 
and  uninvolved  in  constructive  activity? 

«j  .  '■  .     '       ■ , 

A  realization  by  school  officials  that  students 

who  are  suspended  from  school  are  not  counted  in 

the  average  daily  attendance,  and  that  such 

cumulative  absences  jeopardize  a  school  district 

anticipated  level  of  state  financial  aid  (where 

. state  aid  formulas  are  based  on  ADA) ; 

'  >  ■• 
Findings  that  minority,  culturally  different 

students,  and  students  from  low- income  families 

are  more  likely  to  be  suspended  at  a  rate  signi- 

ficantly  disproportionate  .to  the  percentage  of 

their  enrollment  among  all  students  attending 

school; 


~  An  acknowledgement  by  school  administrators  that 
short-term^  Qut-of-school  suspensions  have  too 
often  bean  used  as  a  oonvenient  and  simplistic 
response  to  a  complex  set  of  problems  which  may 
be  the  shared  responsibility  of  school  personriel^ 
the  student^  and  the  student's  family  and  ■ 
community; 

~  Criticisms  by  parents  and  conununity  groups  that 

school  officials  are  abdicating  thei^  responsi-*  % 
biiities  to  students  when  they  remove  students  ? 
from  school  without  first  using  a  range  of  * 
techniques  and  services  to  identify  and  remedy., 
the  problems  responsible  for  the  conmiission  of 
tha  real  or  perceived  disciplinary  offense;  = 

- —  Experiences  that  suggest  suspensions  are  not 
the  best  method  for  conrounicating  with  parents 
about  the  behavior  of  their  children,  oir  for 
eniistinjg  parental  support  for  the  discipline 
goals  of  the  school; 

—  Evidence  that  suspensions  are  now  so  inappropriately 
used  that  they  are  not  a  deterrent  to  student 
misbehavior /  that  they  do  not  instill  self-discipline, 
ana- that  they  do  not  insure  student  misbehavior  :: 
will  not  recur.  v  . 

As  a  result  of  the  above/  and  many  other  concerns,  school 
officials  arfe  making  greater  efforts  to  develop  and  utilize 


disciplinacY  responaes  which  do  not  exclude  students  from  school. 
The  generic  term,  "in-school  alternatives  to  suspension"  may 
describe  many  different  kinds  of  efforts  to  deal  within  the 
stehool  with  student  disciplinary  offenses  that  would  have  form'erly 
resulted  in  out-of -school  suspension.     Such  efforts  may  be  informal 
and  ad  hoc,  or  they  may  be  formal  and  highly  organized,  but  they 
are  all  predicated  on  a  sonscious  decision  not  to  utilize  short- 
term;  out-of-school  suspensions  as  a  response  to  certain  student 
offenses^     While  such  a  decision  may  represent  a  sincere  effort 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  out-of-school  suspensions,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  decision  also  represents  a  de  facto  admission 
by  school  officials  that  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  ^ 
siiccessfully  initiate  and  eKecute  the  kinds  of  preventive  instruc- 
tional, organization,  and  management  strategies  which  will  minimize 
the  manifestations  of  inappropriate  behavior  by  students.  The 
decision  to  develop  in-school  alternatives  is  at  least  a  reoogni- 
tion  of  the  harm  and  futility  of  out-of -school  suspensions,  and 
hopefully  it  is  predicated  on  an  intention  to  better  serve  students.. 
But  it  also  means  that  all  of  the  knowledge,  disoussion,  curriculum, 
workshops,  c!,  aferences ,^  publications  and  professional  rehtoric 
focusing  on  the  why  and  how  of  meeting  the  educational  and  human 
needs  of  individual  students  have  either  been  inappropriately  applied 
or  havfhad  limited  impact  in  many  local  schools  and  individual 
classrooms.     In-acho'ol  alternatives  can  be  a  valuable  step  towards 
better  meeting  students'  needs  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  ^ 
deter  or  replace  more  fundamental,  educational  efforts  which  will,, 
prevent  the  kinds  of  behavior  to  which  in-schopl  alternatives  are 
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a  response. 

It  is  hot  the  purpose' of  this  paper  to  describe  the  many 
types  of  in-^chool  alternatives  to  suspension,  that  informatio\^s( 
readily  avaiiable  elsiwhere  and ■ aclwol  officials  who  are  considering 
the  developirient  bf  alternatives  should  make  us^  of  those  resources f 
However,  just  because  a  disciplinary  practice  ,barries  the  label 
of  an  "in-^bhool  alternative  to  suspension"  ii  cannot  be  assumed 
the  needs  of  Ghildren  are  being  better  served/ or  that  it  represents 
a  qualitatkve  improvement  over  previous  disciplinary  practices. 


Any  disciplinary  practice,  including  an  in-sphool  alternative,  can 
be  misusek  and  later  in  this  paper  we  will  sfet  forth  a  number  of 
criteria /that  must  be  met  if  an  in- school  alternative  is  to  be 
judged  ai  positive.  /  > 

coramittment  to  design  and  implemeiiit  an  effective  in-sohool 
alterna-tive  to  suspension  necessarily  implies  a  recognition  of 
the  ne^tive  consequences  of  the  frequent^use  of  out-of-school 
suspensions.     Because  it  is  an  opportunity  for  a  new  beginning. 
It  is  /important  for  the  development  of  mm  in-school  alternative 
to  be/preceded  by  a  period  of  reflection ^and  thought. 
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The  prodess  of  reflection  should  represent  an  effort  to 
assess  the  purpose^  practics,  and  affect  of  the  use  of  suspensions 
That  process  might  be  facilitated  if  administrators  take  the 
time  to  arrive  at  honest  and  thoughtful  answers  to  the  following 
questions:.,  ,  * 

Why  has  our  school  used  out -of ^school  suspensions? 

In  what  ways  have  out^of-^school  suspensions  limited 
our  ability  to  help  students  and  solve  problCTis 
related  to  school  discipline? 

What  group (s)  has  borne  the  consequences  of  our 
use  of  out^of-school  suspensions^  and  why?  Wh^t 
has  been  the  impact  of  those  suspensions  on  the 
persons  affected? 

How  have  we  monitored  and  evaluated  the  effect  of 
our  use  of  out^of ^-school  suspensions? 

What  have  been  ,  the  effects  of  our  use  of  out-^of-- 
school  suspensions  we  do  not  want  to  repeat  in 
,      other  disciplinary  efforts? 

To  what  extent  has  our  school's  use  off  out-of--'  ^ 
school  suspensions. been  at  our  own  discretion 
(as  opposed  to  suspensions  mandated  by  school 
board  policy  or  district  office  directivas)? 


What  haa  been  our  eKperieiice  ragarding  the  relationship  , 
between  the  behavior  of  school. personnel  and  the 
behavior  of  students?    How  have  we  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility' for  remedying  the  inappropriate  behavior  of 
individuals  from  both  groups? 

How  do  parents y  teachers^  and  students  perceive  the 
system  of  discipline  within  the  school?    What  are 
their  attitudes  and  eKpectations  regarding  discipline? 
"How  do  these  relate  to  my  own  philosophy  and  practice? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  provide  som'e  under- 
standing  and  insight  from  which  valuable  lessons  may  be  drawn 
and  applied  to  the  development  of  an  in-school  suspension  alter^ 
native^    On  the-^other  hand^  developing  an  alternative  in  the 
absence  of  such  refrection  may  mean  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
will  re^emerge  in  a  new  guise  to  corrupt  the  intended  .benefits 
of  the  alternative, 

Schobl  officials  who  are  developing  in-school  alternatives 
to  suspension  should  make  sure  their  efforts  are  based  on  a  solid 
philosophical  ^foundaiJ^*    If  they  believe  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  alternative  is  to  punish  students ^  or  to  control  students^  or 
to  modify  the  behavior  of  the  students^  then  it  is  unlikely  the 
long-term  results  of  the  alternative  will  differ  much  from  the 
results  of  other  disciplinary  practices  conceived  within  a  stoilar 
philosophical  framework.     Again^  however^  the  development  of  an. 
dn-school  alternative  provides  an  opportunity  to  reassess  past 
assumptions  and  practices  and  to  take  a  different  approach. 


■     .  '      The  problem  with  many  diseiplinary  practices  is  that  they'.-=  ' 
are  designed  mora  is  an - expedient  response  to  real  or  perceived 
student  misbehavior  than  as  an  effort  to  identify  and  remedy  the 
cause  (s')  of  the  behavior.     The  maintenance  of  authority^  control,  ' 
and  status  too  often  df termine  the  nature  of  the  disciplinary 
, response,  frequently  to  the  exclusion  of  helping  the  child  or 
solving  the  problem  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  child's  misbehavibr 
symptom.     Such  responses  not  only  result  in . ineff active  disciplinary 
practices  but  they  can  lead  to  a  school  offioial's  abuse  of  power. 

In-schodl  suspension  alternatives  should  be  developed  for 
th«  purposes  of  (1)  helping  the  child,  ^^(2)  identifying  and 
remedying  the  root  problem (s)  responsible  for  the  real  or  per- 
ceived comission  of  a  disciplinary  offense,    (3)  helping, students 
develop  self-discipline,   (4)  gaining  knowledge  about  the  factors 
contributing  to  discipline-related  problems'  and  initiating  pre^  ^ 
ventive  measures  to  reduce  those  problems,' (S)  eliminating  the 
use  of  dut-of --school  disciplinary  suspensiohs  for  all  of  f  enses  ^ 
except  those  which  clearly  threaten  the  security  of  the  school 
community,  and  (6)  providing  a  framework  within  which  school-;,.' 
personnel  can  work  on  achieving  the  first  five  goals  while  enabling 
the  majority  of  the  students  in  the  school  to  continue  to  ^ parti- 
cipate, without  interruption,  in  the  school ' s  instructional 

.J 

process,  '   ,  ' 

Certainly  these  are  goals  based  on  a  philosophy  that 
discipline  in  the Schools  goes  beyond  issues  of \punishment  and 
control,  and  that  .suggests  school  officials  have  an  extensive 
^responsibility  to  students.  .^But  unless  the  goals  of  an  in-school 


suspension  alternative  are  developed. on  this  or  a  similar  philo- 
sdphical  base,  the.  potential  of  the  alternative  may  not  be  fully 
realized .  •      '       .  ;  , ' 

It  is  important  to  Eecognize  that  the  objective  of  an 
in-school  alternative  must  not  be  restricted  to  merely  reducing 
the  number  of  out-of-school  suspens^ions .     Detention  programs 
which  address  none  of  the  other  goals  stated  above  have  succeeded 
in  adhieviiig  tha  limited  objective^of  keeping  students  in  school, 
but  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  etudeiits  ;have  really  been  ' 
helped  or  whether  future  probleme  have  been  prevented.  .In-^ahool 
alternatives  to  suspension  which  result  only  in  students  sitting 
in  a  room  is  an  irresponsible  management  techriiqua  whioh,  in  the 
long  term,  is  not  likely  to  help  either  the  student  br  the  school* 

Such  a  :miause  o£  an  in**sqhool  alternative  also  provides  a  > 
Gonvenient  means  for  ignoring^ the  fact  that  the  student  may  be 


only  one  factor  in  the  root  problem  responsible  for  the  student*! 
real  or  perceivad  misbehavior.     It  does  little  good  to  involve  a 
student  in  an  in-school  alternative  if  there  is  a /prejudgment 
it  is  always'  the  student ' s  misbehavior  whi^h  needs  to  be  modified,  j 
School  officials  must  be  willing  to  ooiM  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
the  root  problem  of  a  student's  misbehavior  may  also  be  found, 
in  whole  or  in  part?  '  ^ 

—in  how  a  teacher  manages  his/her  classroom  or  relates 
to  students  I  ...         '  / 

-  .    ■  '       ■■■  ..  ■      ■  ■  ■    /:  •  ■ 

---in  the  hasty  judgments  of  school  personnel  whose; 
reactions  are  based  on  partial/  in£o]rtnations  or  on  , 


-  cultural/racial  stereotypes  or  on  his/her  personal 

;  valuasr  .  ^    ;       ^  ■  '  , 

*  —  in  a  ranga  of  other  school-^related,  peer-^relatad  ^        ■  , 

^iidme--ralated,  or  comrnunity^related  faetors . 

ft        ,  '        ''  '       '  '  . 

While  school  officials  are  often  willing  tp  acknowledge  the  roJ.e 

o£  peprs  and  the  student's  family  as  posiiibla  contributors  to,  the 

student's  misbehavior^  they' are  less  frequently' willing  to  acknowled 

or  address  school-related  factors.    If  in-schopl  alternatives  per^ 

petuate  the  inclination  to  modify  the  stjideiit's  misbehavior 

symptdin/  but  do  not  provide  a  conteKt  for  ^identifying  apd  rOTiedying 

th^  root  cause  of  the  pr6blem"whar aver  it^is  found  and  whdmever 

it  involves — than  the  alternatives  wiir  represent  "discipline  as 

usual"  for  the  stuaant  and  the  school, 

;   .if  a^in-'Schqpl- alternative  is  to  provide  .a  framework 

within  which  problems  are  to  be  solved — not  merely  ignored^  mis- 
.  ■■  *  .  :  ^  ^  .  "  ■ 

classified/  or  removed  from  the /classroom^ — then  schaql  officials^ 

must  be  committed  to  developing  an  alternative  that  permits  the 

program  staff  to  make  an  objective  analysis  pf .what  the  problem 

really  is  and  gives  them  the  power  and  support  to  deal  with  it* 

If  the  misbeli^viors  of  peers ^  teachers^  admirfistratprsi  and  parents 

are  found  to  be  a  major  factor  leading  ^o  student  misbehavior ^ 

then  those  behaviors  must  be  addressed.     This  should  be  done  even 

when  recognizing  and  confronting  such  behaviors    threatens  the 

status  quo  of  the  power  relationships  and  the  political  dynraics 

in  the  school  community*     Of  course  it  must  be  recognised  that 

peers  I  teachers,  a&ninistrators,  and  parents--^like  students— 

are  prone: to  Human  error  and  bad  judgment. '  Like  students ^  they 


often  nsed  help  in  identifying  the  source  of  the  problem  and 

.  e    ■  '  .  •  •  •  . 

'  ' '  ■  .  ^  ■'  ■  ■   '  ■  ■  i 

confronting  their  own  role  in  it.  '         *     :  •  ,  . 

'     ^     The  design  of  an  in-echool  alternative  should  reflect  both 
an  ambition  to  deal  more  substantively  and  sucuessfiilly  with 
student -misbehavior;  and  a  s^nse  of  realism  based  on  an  intimate 

^knowledge  of  students'  needs,  and  the  informal  and  formal  structures 
and '^relationships  'in  the  schools.    This  means  teachers?  admin- 
istrators^ students^  and  parents  should  be  involved  in  Resigning  ' 
the  in-school  alterative*     It  is  essential  for  this  planning 
process  to  be  deliberate  and  thoughtful,  and  for  all  the  partici-  . 
paats  to  be  well  infomed  about  various  alternative  models. 

Designei^s ;6f  an  in-sdhool  alternative  to;  suspension  should 

^consider  the  following  major  consonants i  ^ ' 

Criteria  and  Procedures  for  Referral  ^  , 

The  in^school  alternative  should         be  viewed  as  the 

solution  to  every  case  o£  a^ student's  misbehayior  in  the  classrooAi, 
nor  should  it  be  ajsiMhed  that  the  referral  of  the  studfent  to  the 
alternative  is  the  best  response  to  every  violation  of  the 
school  rules.     If  in-school  alternatives  result  m  rMioving  and 
isolating  students  from  the  regular  cj^assrooms  and  if  that  process  ^ 
is^  easy  ajid  convenient  for  \he^  classroom  teadheri  then  there  is 
the  temptation  for  the  teacher  or  administrator  to  abdicate  his/ 
her  responsibility  for  effective  discipline  in  the  classroom  and 
the  school.     Therefore,  there  must  be  a  clear  statement  of  the 
circumstances'' under  which  a  referral  to  the  in-sehool  alternative 
is  appropriate  and  the iproaedure  for  making  the  referral.  This 
^statement  must  be  coimnunicated  to  the  school's  staff,  students, 
and  parents  in  writing*        *  h^.^^ 


It  is  also  wise  to  designlte  a  specific  person  to  be  the  , 
"gatekeep#:e''-p£  the  in-school  alternative.    This  a^inistrator  or 
other  school  staff  member  should^e  the  parson  who  screens  all  / 
referrals  to  the . alternative  in  order  to  determine  if  such  referrals 
are  appropriate  and^  necessary* tp  solve  the  root  problOTi.    Such  an 
indiviaual  must  not  issume  a  role  of  "processing"  referrals,  as^ 
some  assistant  principals  have  processed  out-of-schbol  suspensions 


in  an  assembly-line  fashion.  Further ^  this  "gatekeeper"  must  have  > 
the  authority  to  evaluate  the  need  for  and  the  wisdom  of  the  student • 
'  r^Serral'  tb  ^^t^^  based  on  a  pre-assigmnen^  investigation 

involving  conversations  with  the  student,  his/her  parents,  and  the 
referring  educator.    This  person  should, be  empowered  to  assign  or 
not  assign  the  student  to^  the  in-school  alternative  and>  when  approj- 
^priate,  to  recoimnend  the  use  oi^less  formalized  alternatives  which 
would  more  likely  meet  the  student's  |eeas  and  more  quickly  return 
\him/hey  to  the  regular  classroom,  . 

A  referral  to  ^n  in^school  alternative  must  be  accompanied 
by  sufficient  documentation  to  justify  the  , referral .     The  docu- 
mentation  Should  State  What  incident  or  behavior:  p^^ 
referral  and  what  efforts  were  made  to  identify  and  solve  the 
problem  prior  to  referral.    A  teacher's  written  suggestions  or 
cSftiments  to  facilitate  the  identification  and  solution  of  the 
problem  responsible  for  the  referral  should  -also^  be  solicited. 

As  another  part /of  the  referral  process,  students'  should 
be  afforded  the  minimal  due  process  rights  outlined  in  Goss  v, 
Lopez  before  the  assignment  takes  place.     The  student  should  be 
advised  as  to  why  the  assignment  has  been  recornmended ,  and  should 


have  an  opportunity  to  present  his/her  sifle  of  the  story.  This 
conversation  may  also  provide  clues  about  the  root  causes  of  the 
problem*     Such  a  procedure  is  simply  good  administrative  practice, 
and  it  may  have  the  added  benefit  of  providing  some  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  school  system  and  its  personnel.^ 

■  ■  ■        :  ■  ■    ■    ;  .  /,  ^    ■  ■ 

Length  of  Assignment  ^         '  ^ 

If  one  assumes  that  many  in-school  alterriatives  will  take 
^h^form  of  assigning  students  to  a  separate  facility  within  the 
regular  school,  the  issue  of  how  long  the  student  will  stay  there 
becomes  very  important.     In  most  cases  an  assignment  of,  from  one 
to'^three  days  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  work  with  the  student, 
to  try  and  identify  the  problem/  and  to  initiate  a  process  for 
eff actively  dealing  with  the  problem^    No  student  should  stay 
in  the  progr«:i  for  more  than  three  days.vwithout  a  review  of  his/ 
her  progress  during  the  first  three  days*    Any  recopmendat^J  ^ 
the  student  remain  in  the  program  beyond  three  days  should  be 
accompanied  by  dociimentation  detailing  tha  rationale 
recommendation,  an  explanation  of  the  activities  and  siervices 
proposed  for  the  student,  and  what  is  to  be  accomplished^  during 
the  remaining  days.    The  review  process  should  include  an 
examination  and  discussion  of  this  documentation  in  a  meeting 
of  the  referring  teacher,  or  atoinistrator ,  the  person  who 
assigned  the  student  to^the  program,  the  student  and  his/her 
parents,  and  any  members  of  the  in--school  suspension  staff*  Of 
course  >  under  no  circumstances  should  a  student  aver  be  in  the 
oroarMi  for  more  than  seven  days  without  a  full  due  process  hearing 


In-Sqhool  Prograin  Facilities         ,      ^  > 

'  If  the  assignment  of  a  student  to  a  specific  p/lace  within 
ths  school  building  for  a  ^specific  psriod  of  time  is  part  of  the 
in-school  alternative,  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  location 
of  this  facility^     It  may  be  a  classroom^that  is  not  in  nmei'  a 
portable  classroomi  or  even  a  converted  storage  area*  One 
school  even  set  up  a  progrMi  in  an  unused  area  behind  the  stage* 
Regardless  of  what  kind  of  facility  is  used^  it  should  be  somewhat 
removed  from  the  normal  traffic  patterns  within  the  school.  This 
serves  several  purposes*     It  provides  the  social  isolation  which 
caa  sometimes  motivate  students  to  "get  their  act  together"  and 
complete^ their  stay  in  the  program  so  they  can  resuma  their  social 
role  in  the  regular  school  enviroOTient.®    It  also  removes  the 
facility  from  curiosity-seekers  among  other  students  and  r 
decreases  the  chanGes  of  undesired  interruptions  *     It  can  spare 
students  some  embarrassment  since  they  are  not  seen  going  in  or 
out  of  the  in-schpol  suspension  facility. 

The  facility  should  probably  be  an  austere  setting  which 
^tloes  not  provide  the  visual  stimulation  usually  found  in  normal 
'ciassrooms.    Chairs/  desks  or  study  carrels,  book  cases,  anft^^^ 
file  cabinets  are  all  that  is  required.    However,  students  should 
have  access  to  study  materials  and  aids  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  to  them  in  the  regular  classroom*     If^  there  are  students 
who  are  assigned,  to  the  facility  primarily  because  of  misbehavior 
symptoms  re'sul ting-  irom^^s  problems,  the  facility 

shoulct  "aiso  include  progranuned  ansttuctional  materials,  and  books 
and  other  materiara-~spe^ifical|yrg^         to  the  academic  level  of 


'the  stiidents,  ,  If  the  eKperience' of  the  in-school  suspension  ; 
progfam  begins  to  reveal  that  many  students  assigned  to  it  are 

there  because  of  academic  problems,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

'      \       ■         '         '  •     ■  ^      ^  - 

change  the  in-school  klternative  to  one  which  is  more  clearly 

dfesignated^ as  a  skill  development  center*      In  that  case  the 

facili^  wotild  be  different  than  the  one  described  here  because 

the  emphasis  would  be"^  on  academic  remediation  rather  than  on 

discipline.  \ 

\      '       '■''V     ""^"^  '      '  -  -    ■  ' 

\    "  .  .  '  ' 

Staff  Selection  and  Responsibilities 

There  is  no\more  crucial  aspect  of  develooin^  an  in^^school 
alternative  to  suspension  than  selecting  the  staff  who  will  work 
with ^he  students  assigned  to  the  program^     The  developmeht  of 
the  alternative  must  not  be  seen  opportunity  to  |  reassign 

an  undesirable  teacher  Worn  a  regular  classroom  to  the  alternative 
progrMi*     Instead^  the^iaff  of  the  pro  gram  must  be  selected  from 
individuals  who s  \ 

\  want  to  work  .with\  the  progr^r  ^ 

want  to  work  with  children  who  have  problemsj 


h^VB  demonstrated  their  ability  to  work  successfully 

with. youngsters  wit^  problems; 
can  relate  well  to  youngsters  with  a  variety  of 

class  and  cultural  orientations^ 
are  mo^e  interested  4n  identifying  and  solving 


real  problems  than  in  merely  responding  to  or 

\     "    ■••  .  '  /■  ■         ■    \    ^  '  ^ 

^  modifying  misbehavior  symptoms; 

—  are  patient,  caring i  and  coWitted  to  students. 
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If  poeaible^  certification  criteria  should  be  a  secondary  con- 
sideration^     It  is  nusre  important  for  the  proapectife  -'staff 
member  to  be  abla  to  conmunioate  with  trouble4  students,  to  have 
\^trong  diagnostic  and  instructional  skills,  and  to  havte  the  energy 

md  imagiiiation  to.  utilise  a  variety  of  school  and  community 

\\  '    ^  ^  -        8  ' 

rf iourcss  to  help  solve  problems  * 

The  interview  and  selection  process  o^^f  the  staff  for^the 

pro^W  could  be  aided  by  creating  a  special  selectioiij  panel. 

The  p^nal  should  includa  administrators  and  teachers  who  are 

expariWnced  and  successful  in  working  witJi  the  types  of  'students 

wh6  may\^e  assigned  to  the  in-school  alternative  program J  The 


panal  must  make  it  clear  to  the  applicants  why  the  program  xb 
being  initiated,  the  goals  and  objectivas  of  the  program,  what 
support  thb\staflf  will  have  from  the  school  systam^  what  authority 
the  staff  will ^have,  and  ah  indication  of  the  school  system's 
commitment  ta\  the  program. 

V  Staff  \flor  the  alternative  program  can  be  eKpected  to 

have  many  different  responsibilities.    Aside  from  supervising. 

students  in  thb\ program  they  will  have  \to  provida.  counseling 

\  \  -   -_      ^  _  -j 

opportunities  fpr  students  and  work  to  astablish  a  perisonal 

The  staff  will  have  to  assist  students  \ 

with  academic  as^signmants  and  ba  sensitive  to  possible  learning  ^ 

problems  which  mayl  become  apparent  in  working  with  tha  student. 

It  will  also  be  nisiesaary  Jor  staff  to  make  jud^ents  as  to 

when  students  could\  prof it  from  utilising  school  ok  community-based 

?3ervices,  and  then^  to  facilitate  the  student's  use  of  those  services 


It  is  probabl^^ that  staff  membars  will  also  have  to  relate  to 

mambars  of  tha  student's  family  and  possibly  visit  his/her  home. 

■       '  V    ^     ■  ' 

in  other  words,  the  staff  mamber  must  be  able  and  willing  to  \ 
be  rasouroaful 'and  flexible  in  responding  to  a  broad  range  of 
student  needs.        \  • 

Relation  of  Certifidate^  Personnel  to  Altarnativa  Program  ^ 
^  Another  important  dimension  of ^tha  in-school  alternative 

progrMi  is  how  it  is  perQeived  by  regular  classroom  teachers 
and  school  administrators,  and  how  they  relate  to  it.     It  is 
critical  that  the  ragulat  school  personnel  understand  the 
phflosophy  behind  the  program,  why  it  has  been  created,  arid 
how  it  will  work*     The  bast  chance  for  gaining  the  understanding 
and  support  of  such  personnel  is  to  makeg special  efforts  at  the 
very  initial  "stages  of  tha  planning  to  discuss  the  concept  with 
them,  receive  their  views  and ^suggestions,  and  incoroporate 
their  ideas  into  the  program  when  appropriate..    How  the  program 
operates  ^.^tegardless  of  how  it  isf  defined  or  how  the  admihistratipn 
thinks  it^ should  operate,  will  depend  on  the  degrfee  to  which  it 
is  understood  and  supported  fay  thfe  regular ^school  staff. 

Alternative  trogrMRS  which  involve  temporarily  assigning 
students  to  a  separate  facility  in         school  will  necessitate  /  ^ 
teachers  sending  a  student -s  daily  assignment  to  the  staff  of 
the  alternative  program.     This  assig^ant  may  be  the  same  as  ^ 
given  to  other  students,  or  it  may  be \ tailored  so  as  to  be  more 
intensiva  and  to  require  more  activities  of  the'studaht  who  is 
-assigned  to  the  alternative,     in  either  case  there  will  have  to 


be  a  dlQse&workin#  relationship  between  the  classroom  taacher  and 
the  staff  of  the  alternative  program/ 

Teachers  and  administrators  may  also  have  to  work  with  the 
altarnative  progrMi  staff  to . assist  them  in  identifying  and 
correcting  the  root  problem  responsible  for  the  student's  mis^ 
behavior*     This  will  take  time  and  it  may  not  always  be  a  pleasant 
experience  since  the  teacher  or  the  administrator  may  be  part  of 
the  problem.    For  this  reason  the  regular  school  personnel  need 
to  understand  that  the  alternative  program  staff  have  the  strong 
support  of  school  .district  officials^  and  that  there  is  ah.  eKpecta 
ti#n  classroom  teachers  will  cooperate  with  the  program's  staffs 
As  a  part  of  its  coimitment  to  provide  comprehensive  suppott  tq^ 
the  staffs  the  school  district  should  be  prepared  to  provide  \ 
in-service  training^  counseling^  and  other  assistanca  to  school 
ersonnel  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  recognize  and  remedy 


the  role  they  play  in  stimulating  or  aggravating  student  mis-* 
behavior ,  * 


Par^ants  and  the  Alternative  ProgrMd  ■ 

-^X  "  "       "        '    ~  ~        ■  ^  ^     '    ^   ■■        ^  ■ 

V  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  staff  of  tha  alternative 
.prograri^^to  involve  the  parents  of  students  in  discussion  about 
and  an  Analysis  of  a  student's  behavior.     This  may  be  a  long 
and  diffi^cult  process  that  may  require  home  visitations.  But 
it  is  vital  for  parents  to  know  as  much  as  possibla  about^why 
their  child\is  in  the  alternative  program  and  what,  the  program., 
is  trying  to\do  for  the  studant,^    A  routine  process  of  involving 
parents  can  aDao  provide  a  way  to  educate  parents,  about  the 
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reasons  for  and  substance  of  the  SGhfaol's  eKpeGtations  of  the 
student' s  behavior .  .  There  can 'be  nd  substitute  for  direct ^  * 
face^to-face  contact  between  the  staff  of  the  alternative  program 
and  parents  of  students  in  the  program.     Tliis  component  of  the 
program  is  essential  to  its  success*  \  ^ 

;•■      i  _         •        "       ^  .  1  ^       \  '  ■     ■     ■  ■ 

Content  of  In-8chool  Alternative  programs  \ 

■  '    I  ^  ^  \ 

Certainly  it  should  be  mad4  clear  that  if X students  are 

in  an  alternative  program  which  "temporarily  removes  them  from 

the  regular  class,  they  must  reoiive  a  quality  of  ii^truction 

comparable  or  superior  to  that  they  would  otherwise  receive. 

>  '     /  = .  ^      ^  ^     .  x  ■ 

Such  instruction  should  be  at  a /level  appropriate  for  th^ 
student.    Any  tests  or  other  important  work  being  given  in  the 

i-i  '  '  '  ,  ■      .     ■  ■    ^   . ... 

Student's  regular  classroom  should  also  be  available  to  the 

' '   ■  .    '  '  j  ^ '    ^  . 

student-in  the  in^school  alternative  program.    Thus,  the 

Student  who  is  in  the  alterna^ve  program  should  not  be  academically 

penalized  or  be  permitted  to  do  nothing  in  the  program.  The 

academic  component  of  the  alternative  program  should  be  more 

rigorous,  more  challenging,  more  appropriate,  and  more  rewarding 

than  in  the  regular  classroop. 

The  staff, of  the  alternative  program  must  be  vigilant 

for  students'  academic  problems  resulting  from  learning  handicaps, 

inadequate  previous  preparatipn  in  the  lower  grades,  inappropriate 

instruction,  or  the. use  of /inappropriate  materials.     Solving  these 

problems  may  require  more  time  and  resources  than  are  at  the 

disposal  of  the  alternatiife  progrMi  staff.     Therefore,  some  program 

to  aid  the  student  with  these  problems  will  have  to  be  prescribed 
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after  a  process  of  teacher  coniultation^  a  formal  asses^sment  of 
the  student's  aGhievement  level,  a  review  of  the  student's 
academic  history^  and  an  intensive  diaqnofis  of  the  student's 
learning  process  problems  which  need  special  attention.    A  plan 
to  solve  the  student's  academic  problems  should  be  developed^ 
shared  with  and  eKplained  to  the  student  and  his/her  parents,  . 
and  carefully  monitored, 

The  in^school  alternative  should  also  include  a  component  which 
involves  individual  or  group  counseling.     Unless  there  is  some  oppor- 
tunity  to  work  with  students^  and  even  parents,  peers,  and  teachers 
wiljhin  the  context  of  a  counseling  model  it  is  unlikely  the  root 
problem  of  the  student Vs  misbehavior  will  be  identified,  or  that  the 
student  will  be  successfully  invoived  in  its  solution. 

The  specific  coimseling  approach  utilized,  will  depend  on 
the  theoretical  framework  within  which  the ' in^ school  alternative 
has  been  organized.    While  approaches  using  behavior  modification, 
reality  therapy,  values  clarification,  Adlerian  psychology,  and 
transactional^  analysis  are  employed  by  many  programs,  the  model 
should  be  consistent  with  the  goals  set  forth  earlier  in  this 
paper.    Accordingly,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  use  counseling  models 
which  manipulate  the  student  or  which  start  from  the  assumption 
that  it  is  only  the  student ' s  behavior  that  needs  to  be  modified. 
Approaches  which  tend  to  mask  or  raisidentify  the  root  problem 
should  be  avoided*     The  object  of  the  in-scho6l  alternative 
program  is  not  to  produce  a  passive,  adaptive  student  or^ to 
pound  the  round  peg  into  the  square  hole.     The  in-school  alternative 


program  should  not  be  a  forum  in  which -counseling  techniques  have 
the. effect  of  denigrating  the  student's  culture  or  community. 
Rather /  the  purpose  of  counseliiig._,  in  the  alternative  program  should 
be  (1)  to  involva  the  student  in  identifying  and  assuming  some 
rasponsibility  for  solving  the  root  problem  responsible  for  his/her 
misbehavior,   (2)  to  assist  the  student  in  confronting  the 
reasons  for  his/her  own  misbehavior,  and  that  of  others ,   (3)  to 
assist  the  student  in  analyzing  the  relationship  between  his/her 
behavior  and  his/her  short  and  long  term  self-^interest ,  and  (4) 
to  assist  the  student  in  accepting  responsibility  for  and  in 
learning  how  to  manage  his/her  behavior  and  to  cope  more  respon^ 
sibly  with  the  behayior  of  others  • 

Support  Services  for  the  Alternative  Programs 

"  ^  '-  -■ 

While  the  in^school  alternative  program  may  be  somewhat 

separate  CrQ^^tha.  activities  of  the  regular  school  program,\its 

staffr^ku^t  have  access  to  the  school  system's  support  services* 

In  developing  the  program,  thought  must  be  given  to  how  such 

school  personnel  as  psychologists,  attendance  workers,  special  ' 

education  consultants counselors,  eonmiunity  relations  staff , 

ombudspersons  and  transportation  supervisors  will  |relate  to  the 

alternative  pirogram  staff  in  order  to  assist  them  in  working  with 

students.    Attention  should  also.be  given  to  establishing  contact 

with  and'  involving  individuals  from  such  conmunity^based  agencies 

as  legal  aid  offiqes,  mental  health. centers ,  community  centers, 

churches,  social  service  agencies,  and  the  like. 

These  schodl  and  community  support  personnel  must  also 
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understand  the  purpose  and  method  of  operation  of  the  alternative 
progrMi.     They  should  know  what  is  expected  of  them  and  meet 
regularly  with  the  alternative  program  staff.    If  the  alternative 
program  staff  are  to  effeotively  utilize  these  support,  services |.  * 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  develop  personal  working  relation 
ships  with  the  personnel  in  order  to  have  their  dooperation  and 
understanding  when  they  are  asked  to  become  involved  in  helping 
a  particular  student.     In  all  cases  the  staff  of  the  alternative 
program  should  serve  as  the  advocate  for  the  students  with  whom 
they  .are  workingV  bpth  to  assure  that  the  support  personnel  provid 
prompt  and  quality  servics  and  to  protect  the  student's  interests. 
In.  no  ease  should  a  stuflfirit  simply  be  "turned  over"  .to  the  school 
or  coimunity  support  personnel.  , 

■Follow-Up 

Onca  a  student  leaves  the  in-school  alternativa  program  it 
±B  important  to  have  some  process  of  follow-up  to  detemirie  how 
the  student  is  getting  along  in  regular  classes.     One  component  of 
this  follow-up  should  be  to  determine  how  successful  the  in-school 
alternative  has  been  in  helping  solve  the  root  problems  of  the  _ 
student's  misbehavior*^  One  approach  is  to  use  a  flom  or  card 
which  enables  each  teacher  the  student  sees  throughout  the  course 
of  the  noCTnal  school  day  to  indicate  how  the  student  is  getting 
along  in  class,     This  is  turned  in  to  a  school  administrator,  with 
a  copy  to  the  alternative  program  staff,  at  the  end  of. each  school 
diy.     Shor^^term  support  from  the  alternative  progrMi  staff  may 
be  necessary  if  this  procedure  indicates  the  student  is  crfntinuino 

:  -  ■  "  ■  '  f  - 


^to  have  some  problem*  ;  / 

.1  It  may  also  be  wise  to  plan  some  follow-up  counseling 

■  .  i       '    '  '  '  i 

sassions  so  the^  student  will  be  able  to  provide  feedbac^  as  to 
how  ha/she  is  doing,    ^t  is  preferable  £ or^ the  in-school  altar- 
native  to  be  organized  so  that  its  "alwnni"  can  take  the 
initiative  to  temporarily  (two  hours  or  less)  raturn/to  the 
program  for  ^follow-up  oounseling  with  any  member  o£^/4he  program's 
Staff' with  whom  the  student  has  developed  a  special  rapport.    .  ^ 
Such  a  follow-up  session  should  be  aval  labia  3  to  t^^e  student  at 
any  time  .during  the  school  day  on. an  emergency  basis ^  and  should 
be  .preceded  by  the  student's  ndrtif icatibn  of  an^  appropriate 
teacher  or  actoiinistrator . that  the  student  is  r^twrning  to  the 

■  ■  '  ^  i  ^  '  f  » 

program,    'V  ^  7  " 

/   .  ^        i  J 

Funding  i  /  . 

i   '  The  extent  to  which  additibinal  funding  may  be  required  to^™ 

r :  ^     —  •  ■    '  )      -      ,  /  f  ,         -  '    '  ^ 

/provide  the  services  and  staff  for  an  in-school  alternative  program 

i  depends  largely  on  how'araatively  an  administrator  usfs  the 

I         "  ""^  .  -  "     / "      ^  :  .  I     ^      ■  ^     .  ^'  ■  :  - 

services  and  staff  already  available  to  him/her/  and  how  many 
Students  may  be  iiivolved  in  the/prdgram.     It  should  not  be  assumed 
that  an  in-school  alternative  t^annpt/be  Implemented  without 

additional  funding.     Before. such  a  conclusion  is^riaahed  school 

■    ■    V  /  ^  :    ^    ^     .         !       \  \       ^  .  ■       .  ■ 

officials  should  think  carefully  about  what  kind  of  arrangements 

-  I      If  ■  ■     .  ^         ■       .    ,       .  ; 

■    ■        _   ^  -  ^         .  ■ 

could  be  made  using  available / st%ff.  , 

If  ad'ditional  resources  are  required^  there  are  a  number 

■       '  L  /  j    '  '  '    _     ■  ^  \_  ' 

of  possible  sources  for  funds* /  /in  those  school  districts  where. 

superintendents  and  school  boards  .are  thought  to  be  s^pathatic 


to  the  goals  of  the  in-^school  alternative,  they  should  be  asked 
to  provide  local  funds  to  support  the  program.     In  other  school 
districts ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  seek  outside  funding  if  that 
seems  to  be  the  only  strategy  for  getting  the  program  established. 
The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  can  provide  funds  to  eligible  districts 
for  a  range  of  services  and  personnel  if  the  districts  meet  the 
program's  criteria.     Title  IV-C  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  can  also  provide  funds.     Some  staff  for  the  alternative 

.program  may  be  funded  through  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  Tha  Juvenile  Justice  ^and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  is  the  only  Federal  legislation  which  specifically  provides. 

^funds  to  "present  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  suspensions,,."^ 

Monitoring  and  Evaluating  the  Alternative  Program 

The  in-Bchool  alternative  should  be  carefully  monitored 
and  evaluated  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  school  year, 
in  order- to  determine  if  it  is  achieving  its  intended  purposes.* 
The  following  questions  may  provide  a  useful  frameworlc  for  deter-^ 
mining  the  success  of  the  programi 

-.  .  ^  ■ 

"  ■  — Has  the  program  actually  resulted  in  a  significant 

reduction  in  the  number  of  out-of ^school  disciplinary 
suspensions?   (Compare  suspension  data  from  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  the -alternative  program  with 
data  for  a  cqmpafcable  period  of  time  while  the 
progrMi  has  been  in  operation.) 

■   I  * 

«  -  .  . 

O  %j 


What  does  data  aoncerning  referrals  and  assignments 
to  the  alternative  program  reveal?   (Compile  data 
which  includes  information  on  the  race,  sex,  grade 
level  of  students  referred  to  the  program,*  which 
compares  the  number  and  types  of  students  referred 
to  those  actually  assigned  to  the  alternative 
program^  which  reveals  the  number  of  referrals 
made  by  individual  teachers  or  administrators;  which 
indicatias  how  many  students^spent  how  many  days  ^  in 
the  alternative  program;  which  cites  the  reasons 
students  were  referred  and/or  assigned  to  the 
program?  and  which  provides  information  on  the 
number  and  types  of  students  who  were  referred  and/or 
assigned  to  the  alternative  program  during  a  given, 
period  of  ^ime,) 

Have  students  involved  in  the  in-school  alternative  . 
progrOTi  significantly  increase^  their  academic, 
social  (coping,  inter--personal  skills)  /  and 
attendance\success  as  a  result  of  having  partiGipated 
in  the  program? 

Has  the  alternative  progrMi  resulted  in  students 
developing  greater  self-discipline  (as  maniflst  by 
^Students  ^  not  being  assigned  to  the  alternative 
more ^ than  once)?  ^ 

Has  the  alternative  program  resulted  in  more  parents 
being  involved  in  the  disciplinary  process? 


Has  the  alteriiative  served  a  broad  range  of  students 
(by  sex,  race,  soGio-economic  backgrQund,  etc.)  who  ' 
'   have  violated  school  rules,  rather  than  served  only 
one  group  identified  as  "the  discipline" problem V' ? 

s 

\ 

—  Has  the  alternative  servea  only  those  students  moat 
in  need  or  has  it  been  eKcessively  used  as  a 
disdiplinary  response? .    (Check  to  see  if  the  number 
o£  students  partdfiipating  in  the  in-school  alternative 
is  equal  ^to  or  ^more  than  the  number  of  students 
'        formerly  receiving  out--of ^school  suspensions.) 

The  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  alternative  program 
should  involve  the  progrmn  staffs  classroom  teachers,  administra- 
tors^ and  a^  representative  from  the  district  office*     The  assess^  ^ 

■I  . 

meht  should  result  in  a  report  which  includes  the  kind  of  data 
indicated  above,  relevant  anonp[ious  case  histories,  and  coiranerits 
from^  school  personnel,  students,  and  parents.     An  interim  report  \ 
of  this  type  certainly  should  be  prepared  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  semester  the  alternative  program  is  in  operation?  a  more 
aKtensive  report  which  also  includes  cumulative  data  and  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  program's  impact  and  deficiencies  should  be  prepared 
at  the  end  of  each  school  year. 

This  paper  has  ■  outlined  some  of  the  qualitative  parameters 
that  should  be  considered  in  designing  and  implementing  an  in- 
school  alternative  to  suspensions.     It  is  now  a  truism  in  Mierican 
eduGation  that  the  'quality  of  any  given  program  is  larqely  dependent 
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upon  the  coimnitment  of  those  who  plan  the  program/  and  the  leader 
ship  and  energy  which  they  bring  to  its  implementation.     That  is 
also  the  case  with  in-^school  alternatives  to  suspension.  In- 
school  alternatives  will  not  work  for  the  benefit  of  students 
i£  they  are  implemented  grudgingly  or  if  they  are  supervised  by 
individuals  who  do  not  believe  in  the  philosophy  upon  which  the 
program  is  based. 

What  has  been  outlined  in  this  paper  is  not  a  panacea  for 
mil  discipline-related  probleiis  in  public  schools.     It  will  not 
.eliminate  the  damage  that  can  be  caused  by  the  inappropriate 
disciplinary  responses  of  educators  who  are  not  adequate  to  the 
task  o£  relating  to  students  with  problems. 10    But  with  careful 
planning r  and  guided  and  implemented  by  skilled  educators^  an 
in--school  alternative  program  can  result  in  more  effectively 
meeting  the  discipline  needs  of  students  and  schools. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Ten  consecutive  school  days,  or  less. 

Children  Out  of  School  in  Ohio,  by  The  Citizens'  Council 
for  the"  Ohio  SchoolsV  1977,    (Available  for  S2,00  from 
the  Citizans'  Council/517  The  Arcade/Cleveland,  Ohio  44114.) 

"Close-out  Report"  of  the  Special  Student  Concerns  Project/ 
Bureau  of  Technical  Aasistance/Louisiana  State^  Department 
of  Education,  prepared  by  Eugene  Limar  and  Lynda  Wright ,  _ 
November,  1976-March,  1978* 

Comnunity  Opportunities  for  Educational  Direct  Project/ 
.of  the  ^brth  Carbllha  rHuman  Relations  Council    August  31, 
1977.    (Available  free  of  Charge  from  Department  of  Administration/ 
Himan  Relations  Coimoil/lig  W.  Jones  Street/Raleigh,  NC  27603,) 

The  Governor  * s.  Task  Force  on  Disrupted  Youth,  Phase  I  Report, 
September  14,  1973.  Task  Force,  State  Capitol,  Tallahassee,    .     '  . 
Florida,  - 

Project  Student  Concerns  Intefim  Report  of  the  Jefferson 
Cotonty  Eduaation  Consortium,  Louisville,  Kentucky.     September  - 
14,  1977. 

^  ■ 

Rates,  Reasons,  Recoimnendatlons,  a  study  of  student  suspensions  * 
by  the  South  Carolina  Human  Affairs  Comaiss ion,  June,  1976.   .  , 
Linda  Jones,  Project  Coordinator. 

School  Suspensions  Are  They  Helping  Children?  published  by 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C,  20036^  September,  1975.  ^  ^ 

Title  VII  Special  Student  Concerns-  Interim  Report'  of  the 
toijisidna  State  Se^r^ent  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Technical 
Assistance,  Eugene^ Limar,  Coordinator .     November ,^  1976 . 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
includes  a  finding  by  Congress  that    juvenile  delinquency 
can  be  prevented  through  progrMis  to  keep  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  the  prevention  of 
unwarranted  and  arbitrary  suspensions  and  expulsions." 

There  are  a  number  of  publications  which  describe  in--school 
alternatives  to  suspension.     Programs  currently  in  operation 
are  described  in  the  newsletter  Creative . Discipline,  published 
by  the  Southeastern  Public  Education  Progr^  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Cdiranittee  during  1977-1978   (available' for 
$7.00  from  AFSC-SEPEP  401  Columbia^ Building,  Columbia,  S,C. 
29201) .     Other  programs  are  described  in  materials  available 
from  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
and  other  professional  organizations. 
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5.      For  recommended  due  process  procedures  for  in-school  suspension 

see  Section  9  the  plaintiffs  proposed  discipline  code  in  Morgan  v. 
Kerrigan  available  from  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  N,W,',  Washington,  D-C*  20036  , 

For  recommended  prdcedures  for  temporary  r^oval  from  class  see 
Section  7*S.5,  of  the  Model  Code  of  Student  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities  available  from  the  Canter  for  Law  and  Education, 
6  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138.  . 

There  are  a  number  of .  potential  ^.legal  questions  surrounding  an 
assignment  to  an  in-school  alternative  program,  and  the  "rehabili- 
tative" purpose,  activities,  and  effect  of  the  progrMi*    See  *!In- 
School  Suspension  Practices  and  the  Prison  Hospital  Experience" 
by  David       Wiles  and  Edward  Rockoff  in.  the  NOLPE  School  Law 
Journal ,  Volume  7,  Number.!,  1977.     (Available" for  $2*50  from 
NOLPE ;  5401  S.W.  7th  Avenue,  Topeka^  Kansas  66606.) 

6*      Attention  needs  to'^be  given  to  the  degree  of  isolation  which 
is  deeitable  in  this  type  of  programs.  Some  programs  do  not 
permit  stiidents  in  the  program  to  eat' with  other  students 
-■^     (lunch  trays  are  brought  to  the  in-school  program  room)  . 

Other  programs  require  that  students  have  to  go  to  the  bath-- 
^'r^om  at  a  time  when  no  other  students  mrfi  in  the  halls. 
Students  in  alternative  programs. are  lometimes  prohibited 
from  participation  in  eKtraaurricular  activities  tha;t  may 
be  held  during  or  at  thfe  end^of  the- school  day.  ^ 

f.      Schools  should  be  receptive  to  learning^  from  the  experifnce 
oil  the  in-school  alternative  program.     In  some  cases  it  may 
^  be xnecessary  to. make  significant  curr 
adjustments  in  the  regular! 'school  progrim  if  it  becomes 
f       clear  the  academic  needs  of  some  students  are  not  being  met* 
The  strong  support  pf  the  school  district's  central;  of Sice^ 
may  be  necessary  to  help  a  school  determine:  if ,  when,  and  -  = 

:  _  how  such  adjustments  should  be  made*  ^ 

8*  .     Some  schools  have  found  that  because  of  the  personality  of^ 
the  pefspn  in  charge  of  the  in-^school  progrMa/  and  because; 
students  in  the  programs- usually  receive  more  individual  .  . 

attention  and  care  than  in  the  regular  classroom,  some 
students  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  assigned  to  the  program. 
This  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  real  problem  has  not  ^ 

'  been  adequately  addressed  and  ^e  student  views  the  in-school  _     .  ^ 
^program  as  a  haven.     Thus,  assignment  to  the  program  may  be. 
seen  by  some  students  as  a  positive  eKperienqe/and  may  inad- 
vertently be  responsible  for  students  causing' problems  {so 
they  will  be  assigned  to  the  in-school  program).  The 
occurance  of  this  phenomenori  should  be  anticipated.  Careful 
records  should  be  maintained  to  determine'  if  the  same  students 

'  are  returning  to  the  progrMi  over  and  over  and,  if  so,  why*  ^ 

A  detailed  description  of  various  Federal  sources  of  funding  ^ 
for  in-school  alternative  programs  can  be  found  in  the 
April,  1978  issue  of  Creative  Discipline  *  ^ 
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For  axampla,  educators  may  quit ^  suspending  students  but  begin 
to  routinely  refer  "behavior  problems"  for  evaluation  and 
placement  in  programs  for  the  emotionally  handicapped,  or  the 
educable  mentally  handiaapped.     The  absence  or  low  incidence 
of  suspensions  cannot  be  assiraed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  appropriate  responses  to  students  with  problems  * ^  , 
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National  School  Rasburce  Network 
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R.2.5.1 


Techriical  Assistance  Bulletin 


AlTematives  to  Suspension  Programs 


Summary^  . 

Data;  an  suspension  guggests  a  numOsr  of  quastionablt  implicacians  an  its  usa 
as  a  aiseiplinary  strategy.  Scudent  advocates  pplnt  out  that  susaeniion  pQlicies  may 
discrimmatt  against  nanwhita  studtnts,  for  iKample,  and  iaucacari  ari  eancarned  tnat 
suspended  students  whs  are  doing  pooriy  in  schaal  lose  t^jsn  more  valuabja  c-!ais  'ime. 
Concern  over  the  negative  tfftets  of  suspansign  has  causedi  aGministritors  -3  ssarsn  for 
alternatives.^     This   iullitin   is  a  summary  of  soma  In-schcbi  suspension  programs  chat 


have  baen  <:esigned  to  deal  with  sarious  behavior  ' problems 
trnue  their  education 


yet  permic  s^udants  "o  con- 


The  Problem 

School     suseension     repregents     a  sarious 
thrtat  .ZQ  the  sducational  careers  of  young 
people.     Racant  reporjj  and^^  research  stud- 
ies have  announcad  the  a§uies  and.  excesses 
=  of .  suspensidns  :     praportignaily  /  m^y  more 
ngnwhiCi  students  than  white  students  are. 
suspended;     "iuipansion  ^  for    truancy  and/ 
class   cutting   may,    in  fact,   '^reward'*  gug-;; 
penced  students/ those  who  can  least  afford- 
to  miss  academic  instruction. 

r\jrzr^mr^,  guspansion  in  some  cases  may  have 
M  negative  affect  on  the  community  .at  larga/ 
because  rslaased  studentg  may  loiter  unsup- 
ervised on  the  streets  before  returning 
.  home.  An  economic  argument  against  sus- 
pension , is  that  in  many  cases  the  sch^ool 
and  school  district  lose  funds  .  has^d  on 
average  daily  attendance  formulas; 

Rarionaie 

The  increasing  awareness  of  the  problams 
attendant  uoon  a  high  level  of  suspension 
has  caused  aducaton  to  seek  less  disryp- 
tive  alternatives.  Suspension  of  -students 
who  exhibit  socially  unaccaptablf  behavior 
is  no  longer  an  ultimata  digciplihary  mea 
sun  ^or  .administrators.  -  Many  "of 
nation's  schpQis  /have  implemented  oH^ 
developing  alteirnatives  that;  provide^ 
stuaenL  and  the  scncol  with  disciplinary 
options  that  /permit  studants  to  continuex 
some  isyai  or/iducitionai  activity  within  the  ^= 
scncsi  tnvir;dnmint.  .  ^  ^  ' 


identify 


Many    of  these 
serve  to 
tnat  iead  to 
programs,  tim 


in -school  suspansion 
thora  of  other 
across  the  country 


in-school    alternatives  also 
and   treat   the  oroblemg 
schcol  disruptior; .  .  Counseling^ 
iout  roomg,   referral  canters, 
canters,    and    a  ple- 
aDproaches  have  now  amargid^ 


This  .Resou rci 
videf  gpnool 
ichool  suspens 
operating 
thpt  appear  to 
However^  one 
ih-school  al 
are  relatively 
even  criimrlM 
are   only  In 
several  years 
program's  can 


Sullecin  Js  developed  to  pro- 
pafsonn^l  with,  a  sampii.ng  or  in-'' 
ion    programs    t^at   are  -  now 
throughout  tKa  United  States  and 
be  achieving  positive  rasults, 
word  of  caution:     inasmuch  as 
tarnative- to -suspension  progrims 
'  new,    actual    evaluation^  or 
for   aviluatfng  .effectiveness, 
drmative  '  stages  .  ■    it  wllj  ^be 
before  the  full  benefit  of  sucn 
be  assessed. 


Pro-am  Examples 


EOansville,  Indianp,;^ 
ALTSRNATIV5  SDUQATION 


'SRNATIVS  SDUgA' 
ASSIGNMENT  UIa 


\ 


Jet-Up:: 


■Coordinated  '  by  "  assistant 
principal  far^  discioiine. 
Other  ^mr%Qr^n^\  (dounseicrs . 
school  psychologisci  J  are 
drawn      ucon      as  neadid. 

One  classrscm  is  used  to 
seoarate     ^'offtncsrs''  ^^sm 
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aa 


tni^studant  iaqdy.  S^udirtcs 
in  pragrim  ilsa  tat  \in^  in 
lislatid  arta  §f  ^he  cafaUria. 

Pfqgram:  AcscimiMlly  ar-jntid  with  a 

Munialmg'  imphaiis.  Ragu- 
lar  clasarodm  iiiignmanti  art 
^  still  riquirid,  augmanted  by 
activiciai  tailarad  Co  the 
naedi  of  th#  itudenti.  For 
ixampit:  parssnal  hygiene 
werkihQps,.  inttrptrionil 
rilitidnihip  triinlng,  cireer 
Gdunaaifng^  valuis  cUrifica^ 
tian,  ^  and  rip^  iaiaiani. 
Sehavior  fnadificitign  tteh- 
\,  niquii  art  alM  uiad.  Stu- 
dents net  benefiting  from  the 
.  prpgnm  ara  apprgpriatily 
rifarrsd  to  juveni+e  cdurti, 
youth  %mfy\CBB  buriauj; 
eommunity  servicii/ etc. 

Duration:       '   Students     avariga     twp  to' 
three   days   In  the  pragrim. 

Costs:  AiA^  Is  \CQnilderad  ^.part  af 

the  .ichoqls   regular  '  budget; 
no      addttfdnal     funds  are 
.   '  n led ad.       '  ^ 

ivaiuation:.      In   its.  third  year,   AiA  has 
btan    described    as    a  very 
succassful     program  based 
upon      Chrae     points:  (i) 
\  teachari     praise     the  pro-, 
gram's  effadtiventss  fn  aiding 
'their     disciplinary  ifforts, 
(2)  aut-of-school  iuipaniions' 
^Ma>j%  :''d\ap^%Br%d^/'  and  (3) 
the      program      has  ,  oean 
^   adopted   by   tha  rest  of  :tha 
ichool  syitam. 


Wexford,  Pennsylvinia: 
-    .  COPS  PROGRAM 

Staff:  One     dlrtctor     isiiitid  by 

counialori,  a  school  psychql* 
ogist;  and  oounieling 
intarns  (proposad-  '  Involve- 
ment of  a  VISTA  voiuntaer 
and  local*  clergy) , 

5et-UQ:  Two    rooms    In    school :  "  (!) 

casual  iounga  with  _  living 
room  furniturt,  and  (2) 
classroom  witn  study  carrsis. 

.   .  ■  / 

Pragrim:        -  COPi  Hii  bisically^aur  cam- 
ponents:        (I)  immidiati. 


problem       sygporc  iysttm 
when  '      ioniaqusncis  '^^^^ 
unaccaptabli  _    binivlor  ar^ra 
iiso  SQeiltd  out,  (2)  riguiar^ 
school     rtspGnsioiliti^s,  (3) 
in-scnooi      iuspansiqn  with 
caunsaling    and    iiaison  work 
witn      community    =  agencies, 
and    (4)    a   drop-rn    cancar,  / 
The  progrim^s  purpose  is  lo 
provide       caynsaiing  and/ 
iearning     opportunities  fo^ 
hard-to-reach     students  if 
order  for  tham  to  view  the 
selvas        mora  positive 
through       incraasing  th^ 
competancies    in  social 
academic  sKills  usefur  In 
■ing  with  adult  lift. 

One  to  tan  days.  Long'er  If 
mora  sariQus  offins©  raqyir- 
ing  a  schooT  board  h^kring. 

Fyndad    by  school 

Although   no  syst 
was    ayallabje,  th 
virtually    no  repea 
program.  Also, 
back  was  r%QBl^BC 
lies     and.  the 
COPf   is    In  its 


Suffalo,  New  .VorK/ 
INTENSIVE  LSARNING  CLAaSSS  (  !  LC  ) 


Dyritlon : 


Costs ; 


Evaluation : 


Staff: 

Set-up: 
Program; 


One  fuil-time 
by  .orincipal . 


lacner  laiecti^ 


One  classroo^. 

Studants  'n  ^ha  iuC  are 
rastrictea  physical  area 

away  from/  rsguiar  ity- 
dent  body.  They  are 
responsible  for  caLcning  and/ 
or  kaeppg  up  with  thalr 
icademlcl  while  in  thasi 
itudy  sissions,  .  Otnir  pro- 
/components  Incluce 
aducation  parlods 
sarati  cafatiHa  space. 

psv^hologists  and 
iors  may  oa  diUlZBd  as 
i,  'and  rtfar^^als  can 
to  local  agencies. 


Oyratian : 


One  to  tan  dayi.  ■ha  iver: 
aga    is    five    to    six  cays. 


Casts:  Uacal  fundi  pay f for  □ns  fun- 

'  wima  salary  for!  aach  sci^sol 
(iveriga  if  S1S|000).  All  13 
district  s£hQoii/uss  this/type 
prsgrim,  " , 

E'valuitiGn!  Rtgylar  ivaluatlan  ii  rispen- 
sibiliry  of  aach  building 
adminiitracar  J  In  its  twa 
yeari  of  U5«  at  thi  high 
schQQl  leyeU  ths  program 
hai  gainei  trie  "whelahiirtad 
sndorstment"/  of  the  schgQl 
^^distrtct  and/ will  be  adapted 

.     ^  '-by   the   junigr   high  schasls 

this  -  next  ^tirm  '  (September 
1979).  - 


Syraeuie,  New  VarH: 
A"£RNQON  ALTSRNATlA/5  'SCHOOL  (AAS) 


Staff 


Set-Ua: 


P  rag  ram : 


RNATIA/5  < 
h*^  tsaeh 


Dyratian ; 


Casts; 


Tweh*^     tiaeheri  asiamblad 
fram  ichiel  dlitrist  ta  work 
^^with    a  /praj'ectid^    100  stu^ 
dents. 

The  AAS.  ^w^ill  be  iaaatad  an 
ane  floor  of  an  existing  jun^ 
tar  high  ichaoL 

Operating  fram  2  to  3  p.m. 
(with  ^iass  times  from  3  ta  7 
p.m.)i  innqvaclve  prggrim- 
^  ming  'will  fnaluda  a  '  work* 
itudy  pragrim  and  leveral 
saclai/aduaatianal  pragrams 
designed  ta  pr^^\4^  indiyid* 
ual  aaunjaling  and  learning 
packages/  appor^tunities  for 
improved  lalf'lmage  ,  and 
respect  for  gtheri,,  and  addi- 
tianal  services  as  taaeheri  ^ 
see  fit  to  tailor  ihm  program 
ta  individual  student's  needs. 
The  emphasis  's  ,Qn  basla 
iduaational  skills  geared  ta 
application  ta  ^  occupational 
goals.  ^igular  iducatlonal 
requiraments  muit  ba  met  far 
advanaament. 

It  is  prajaated  that  cwo 
yiars  will  ba  the^  averiga 
length  of  tima  before  the 
c^mman  ^goal  af  mafnstrtaming 

'Twtlvs^  full'trma  taacher^s 
ialariis.  Additianal  mitirf- 
ill/  aquipmint/  and  spaci  is 


made  availabla  tnraugn  sKist* 
ing  schOGl  rtsourcss. 

Svaluation;  This  orsgram,  praposad  ta 
begin  "his  carm  (Septamasr 
1979),  will  ba  iviluatad  ptri- 
odicaliy  by  che  dapucy 
su  peri  n  tana  an  c  far  'nstruc- 
wion.  ivaluations  will  be 
based  on  individual  student 
achievement  as  csmparad  to 
previous  perfarmanci  base* 
lines, 


Prior  Lake,  Minnasoca: 
CONTiNUING  SPUCATION  GSNTSR  (CSC) 


Staff 


Set-Uo; 


Pfogrim: 


Durition ; 


casts : 


Evaluation : 


One  full-cime  teachar-jn- 
charge.  Assistant  principal 
ana  ^  special  taucation  staff 
ara  also  utiliiid. 

One  dassroom  in  the  special 
education  sectian  of  the 
sahaol  building^ 

Offering  the;  stuaant  a  period 
ca  '*caQl  off,"  the  prograrfi'' 
^usss.,  behavior  mad  if  ication 
aantracts  to  identify  prob-^. 
lems,  ^;gaars,  and  ■  canse* 
quenaas.  Regular  '  class 
assignmehcs  irt  continued, 
and  meatings  with  caunsaiars 
ara  schecuiac.  Parents  art 
vary  involved,'  and  evan  sign 
tha  contract  along  with  the 
itudent,  usachsr,  .counsalo-r,  ; 
and  principal'.  ■  CSC  also  has 
a  praotical  \tmphaiii  ihtagrat- 
ing.  icademics  -  and  ac.cupa- 
:tiQnal  oDjecpives  Rtmedial 
ciaisas,  vacatianal  'work- 
shops,  and  assarted  study 
aides  art  .made  vavaiUbie. 
The  pragram  ilsa  nas  \a 
rmf^rr$\  rauta  with  a  local 
aaunty  human  sarvices  cen- 
tar. 


Vaf:iabla. 
days . 


Ayarage   of  ^hrst 


One  fulL-tima  t|achar's  lal^ary 
(aitimatea  .at  |fs,uOO) . 

In    Its   flfzr^    year,    the  pro-, 
gram   is   s#tn  as  "rssponsibii 
for    a    iowerad    out-of -school 
suspansian     ^ate.     and  =  f#w 
students    .  ntfd     So  ripiic 


CiC.  Alia,  mm  numqirs  af 
styaanta  wha  cgntinue  on  to 
gridyatiQrt  is  high* 


^  Lincoln/  Ntbrlika: 
OUiST  HQQM  PROGRAM  (ORP) 

Staff:  Monitarid    by    principal    and  ^ 

asiistant  principal . 

Sat-Up:  Six,    desks    and  "  t^a  study 

cirrili  in  a  imall  class* 
room  bitwt^n  .  adminiitrators 
pfficii. 

Pragram:  Primarfly    thi   pragram*i  aim 

ii  to  aileviata  the  elaisraom 
of  Its  ''problimi,"  and  giva 
"offindtrs  time  .to  think 
thingi  over>'»  Thi  riality' 
tharapy  ipinaff  modil  givai 
the  student  raspansibillty  ^far 
his  or  har  own  actioni. 
There  an  strict  rulis  (study 
silently,  dsn^t  leave  tna 
room,  etc.),  and  the  QRP  Is^ 
punitive  ih  nature. 

Ouratian:  One  ta'  tsn  days  ^  as  needed. 

Coits:    '  Seen     as     part    of  ichaol*! 

budgec    for    disaipline  and 
initryetiQn,       No"  additional^ 
funds.ari  riquirsd. 

Svaiuatian:  in  Its  two  years  of  use,  the 
program  has  been  described 
aff  "an"  effactive  >  way  . /to 
handle  classroom  problems," 
and  tsachers  are  reportid  to 
like  the  pregram.  _ 


Orange  Coyntyy  California: 
SATURDAY  WOR K -3TU Py' P ROGR AM 

Staff:  TwQ  staff  members  per^ school 

in  diitrict.  One  lupervises 
work  activities  and  the  other 
monitorf  study  sessions. 

Stt-Uo:  Schoqr^.-^f€cTTTtilr--^apwr^  on 

SatcTrday . 

ti 

S/ogram:  The    .  work|tudy  progrim 

attempts  to  acssmplish  two 
results':  (1)  to  get  stuaants 
involved  in  ■  activities  that, 
will  allow  them  to  accomplish' 
somtching,  (painting,  tec  J, 
and  (i)  to  snow  studints  the 


Duration : 


Costs : 


Evaluation : 


csnsaquincas  of  ynaccapcabit 
behavior.  ,  The  work  camBO=|g| 
nint    engages     students  irWr 
school  maintenanci  and  build- 
ing   chorei    ana    iome  more 
creative  tasks  svnen  available.  - 
The  study  sessions  are  mont* 
:cred  by  L  "nonauchoricarian^' 
teacher  who  is  there  to  aid 
students   in  .any  way  neces- 
sary.     An    '*on-campus  sus- 
pension program"  is  going  to 
be  started  in  thii  term  <Sep- 
timber    1979)    with    a  more- 
academic     imphasis,  taking 
place  during  the  school  day.  ' 

Swudents  are  assigned  Satur-  . 
day  duties  in  relation  to  ser- 
iousness"   Qf  ■  offense.     ^  Ont  ^ 
Saturday  is  typical 

AlthQugh  <he   program   costs  . 
ISO    per    Saturday    to  pay^ 
staff   at    each    school,    i.t  Is 
reported   to   have   saved   the  ' 
school     district    '58,000.  co  ' 
S3, 000    in    saved  attendance 
apportionment      during  the^ 
three    years    of  opefitionj"' 

Teachers,  administritori, 
families,  and  thfe  community 
praise  che  program. 


Staff: 


Columbia,  ScuCh  ';^MrQ\ina: 
iN-5CNQ0L  SUSPiNSiON  OROUP 

-    One   coorainacor   (shared"  ^y 
"two    high    schools),  ^  assisted 
by     school     staff  memper. 


Set-Up: 


Portable  classroom,  trailfr 
adjacent  to  the  'school  build- 
ing. Individual  and  group 
counseling  helps  young  peo- 
ple to  understand  the  rea^' 
sons  why  their  actions  are 
viewed  as  offensive,  and  ^  to 
discover  and  m%&m\n%  altar- 
natives,  to  ^  unacciptablt 
behavior.  Individual  "pack- 
=ets*'  ire  daveiooed  ;dtnt'?y-  u 
ing  offinsas  and  'indiZBiln^ 
what  ictivitiis  ihe  itudent 
must  complete  to  be  iiiswi 
back  into  ^^igular  clas 
Referrals  for  seryicas  th 
progrim  cannot^  ^rQvldm  irt 
mact  to  ipprop.riiti  county 
igtnciis.^ 


I'm 


4 


Ouraclcn:  Two    days    ii    Shi  avtrigi 

'    stay.      Mari    ilmm    may  be 
rtquirid    dipendlng   an  thi 
V  -    nacurs  af  the  sffinsa,  or  an 

thi    basis    af  ynsycsissful 
^         first  days. 

Coita:  Nq   dQllar  ftgupa  Wai  avail- 

able; hewiver,  the  qq&z  is 
biijcaHy  the  salary  §f  gnt 
full*tima  cMrdinatof . 

Sviluatign:  In  Iti  four  yiari  at  the  Jun- 
ior, high  sahdol  levti  and  two 
years  in  the  high  schaq^ls, 
admin  fitrators  rsport  moAt 
favorable  impriiiloni.  Alsn/ 
partnt>^    like    the  progranK 


Seaff: 


way:  studanEs  in  the  pra- 
gram  conslstancly  imprave 
their  griaei.  One.  assistant 
supenntandant  stacid  "at 
first  .  students  resist,  wut 
aftar  a  while  they  see  that- 
'  there  is  nathing  to  do  but 
study.'*  The  pragram  has 
been  used  in  several  forms 
for  many  years. 


Satsn  Rouge,  Louisrana: 
SSHAVIQR  CLINiC 

Two  modaratdrrt:  one  esuh- 
selor  and  one  teacher.  . 


^.£1  Paso,  Texas ^ 
ALTSHNATIVg^TO-SUSPSNSION  CLASS 


Set-Up: 
Program: 


Staff: 
Set-Up: 


Program  i 


Duricion ; 


Casts: 

f valuation  * 


One  full -time  teaoher . 

One  or  two  roams  per  cam- 
pus,    Cta^s^roems^  prnfBrr^d. 

Using  lesson  piani  from  the 
student*!  rtgular  clasaroom/ 
the  teacher  worKs  intiniively 
with  small  groUpi  to  incour- 
age  good  acaaamlo  perform* 
ance.  The  class  startJ 
before,  the  regular  school^ 
classes  and  lits  students  out 
eariier  also.  Stydents  do 
not  take  briaks/  nor  do  they 
leave  the  room  axcspf  to  go 
to  lunch  as  a  group  sapa- 
rated-  from  the  rest  of.  the" 
students.  D^ost  counselfng 
refarrais,  whioh  ^are"  fairly 
common,  are  made  first  to 
!n*house  staff  in  the  guid- 
ance office,  then  to  local 
social  and  mental  health  sar- 
vlcss  if  ne^dsd. 

From  point  of  infraction  until 
the  and  of  that  term, 

Therefore,  the  program  can 
vary  from  a  few  days  to 
almost   ont    term    in  length, 

One  fulhcime  position. 

The  program,  ytllliid 
throughout  the  SI  ^aso  dis- 
trict,. IS  tirmad  very  sue- 
Cissful/    particurarty    In  gni 


Costs: 


ivaluacian : 


School  library.  ' 

Two-hour  sasiions  art^^hald 
two  or  three,  times  per^week. 
After  an  Brientatianv  itu- 
dents  are  groupeq  ' according 
to  type  of  infraction.  Activ- 
ities are  designed  ^or  soe- 
cific  groups.  Staff,  skiiUd 
in  human  rti^tidhs  and 
behavior  modification,  listen 
to  students*'  problemi  ^  and 
suggast^  -solutions.  rijm 
strips,  ilides,  resource  par- 
sons,, and  worksnops  are 
utilised.  Students  are  eval- 
uated^ by  tna  moderator  'to 
provide  information  to  teach-. 
^  ars.  and  administrators  about 
cKe  readiness  of  students  xo 
return  to  class  (''^graduate*' 
from  the  clinic).  ^  ^With 
parsritah  permission,  .refer- 
rals can  be  madi  to  local 
mental  htaltn  sarvicas  and 
social  work  igencfes. 
Twelve  students  is  the  clin- 
ic's maximum  census. 


The  two  .  moderatbrs  are  vol- 
unteers from  the  regular 
school  staff,  Adoitional 
supplies  and  aqulpment  come 
from  the  ixisting  ^  school 
resourcai, 

m  its  fifth  ^ytar^  the  orcgram 
claims  sucsass  and  states 
results  are  well  recifved  dv 
She;  tntiri  schcol  sti^f^.  ■  No 
systimatid  tvaluation  is. 
dona.  ■  •■ 
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New  Strlin,  SViicaniin: 

HELP  CENTSA. 
(Handling  idueaciQnai 
and  Lssrning  .Prealtms) 

3Uff:  Six  tiaentri  (ihrte  with  LD, 

MR,  or  ao  eertificatien) . 
■  '       -■  ^  ^ 

Stt-Up:  One   major    ciarfsrQQm>  ^hrsa 

imail  anaa,  and  one  office  in 
the    main     sohoQi  building. 

Pragram:  Wich     a  \philoMphy  gaarid 

Coward  "dQing  whatever  li 
needed  to  make learning 
injoyabie  fQr-  the  itudant,'* 
the  program,  ii  truly  tallorad 
to  th^  individual.  Ragular, 
iohool  work  is  rsquired,  and 
rimedial  clasaai  are  een- 
ducted,  Alio,  loci!  voca- 
tionai  .and  tifihnical  ichool 
facilities  art  uied  to  prmQ^rn 
o  itudents  to  make  wise  career 
choices.  Community'  mental 
health  oanters,  Olvtsion  of 
Vocational  Rthabilitation  faoil 
itlei,  and^Munty  iocial  ser^ 
vlcii  are  "all  inlisted  to  iup/ 
port  cne  students  indivldui 
pians. 

The  ivariga  is  aSQUt  two 
yaari,  ''depending  on  how 
much  time  is  needed." 

Six     full-timi    iaiarits,  and 
additional    supplies  iitimated 
at.S2.000.  to  S3, 000.   -  Funds 
^  art    splii:  .between  iocaf  and 

district  monies. 

^  -I 

Svaiuation  is  performed  by 
school  .principal  and  cantar- 
staff.  Goals  art  set  for  thi 
program,  the  teacheri,  and 
the  itudants;  and  tvaluatisn 
is  based  upon  Che  artainment 
of  these  goais.  HELP  is 
going  into  its  twelth  year  of 
operation. 


Columbia,  Maryiano: 
COHtHACT  ROOM  (CR) 

Scaf^:  '  POuH   dipartment..  neids  md 

one  admini  strati  va  assistant 
MharB     the  responsibilities, 

Sat^us:  Small  conferanci  room  aauip- 

'  ,       pta      wIch     study  carrtis. 


Program! 


Duration : 


Costj: 


Svaiuation: 


Costs^: 


ivaluation : 


Staff: 

Set-Up: 

Progrim: 


Based   on   a   rialicy  in%rBoy 
modal,   tha  studints  igrea 
the    ruiii    sf    £hs   rcom  anal 
svrUe  up  .a  contricc  with  the' 
aid   of  >heic.  ^iacher.  Con- 
t/acss   jtata    sbepifiCAtly  the 
4roDlams   it  hand  and'  pj^ans 
./for  changing  behavior.  ihis,^ 
/  model  piacai  the  rtsaonsibil-/ 
ity  directly  on   eha  studincs 
for      chair     actions.  Any 
infraction     of    agreed  upon 
"rulas  of  the  room"  rasuits 
in      Immediati  suspension. 
Students'    advisers   an  ccn- 
sulced    for    any  profissional 
refef^rals.  '         ^    "  ^ 

Ninety  percanc  jJOl)  of  the 
students  raquif^t  only  ,  one 
day,  A  max^imum  of  thrta 
days  "is  maintainao,  uiualiy 
for  studants  not  sufficiently 
beneficing  from  first  oavs, 
CR  may"  be  repaacad  as 
needed . 

NQ  additional'  funds^-  art 
needed.  The  program  '  is 
part  of  schogHs  "discioifnara 
budget**  ana  ^320,000  is  asti" 
mated  to  start  i  program  if 
an  additionai  fulHtima  oosi- 
tion  was  neaqed  ans  supplies 
were  '  purchasad    seQaratalv  - 

In  over  thrtavyears  of  opera- 
,,^tiQn,  the  program  ooasts  of 
^tha    lowest    race    of  out-of- 

school    susoansions    in  their 

county. 


St,  Patersburg,  ^Piorica: 
TIM£  OUT  ROOM  (TOR) 

One  fyi;-time  modaricor. 


One  room  in  ichcol . 

With  a  parspective  tnat  sari^ 
ous  problems  can,  be  pre- 
vented ^  with  ptanned  .  early 
intervarntfon ,  'this  progrim 
draws  on  saverai  discipiinas 
for  program  ,  componencs 
(triniactianal  inalv  sis  ..--viijv. 
yes  clarification  ,  iff  act; 
ness  training,  ate  J.  It  ii; 
humanistic,  hcnognitlva.  pro- 
gram inCiristld^^^^n-apui^ 
ssucinti     witn     s^S^'lils  ;  fcr 


"scheoi  syryivah"  Although 
studenci  ipand  thstr  day  in 
cha  '  TOR^^  lunehti  and 
briaKi  tr^  noc  saaarita  frsm 
ather^atudents* 


chosa^     claisis      which*  ars 
traublsigme,  ,  Ont    co  thria: 
ptrlads  ii  average,  and  r%xt 
day  rstturfi  Is  pQisiblg. 

Casti:  Ona  full-cime  pOiiclan.^ 

Svalyacian:        in  the  eight  years  that=  this 
■  '  _^_^^^ragram    has    been  demon- 
^..r  itrited,      38     ScaEas  have 

■^'^  ^  sehsQls  who  have  adopced  the 

^   ^  t  TOR.     ^Thirty  gercant  (30%) 

Co  ninety-eight  pmrZBnt  (98%) 
drgps^^    in     susoension  ritts 
^  are  repartsd.  / 


Duracion: 

Casts: 
Svaiuacion : 


whQ  art  bhe  ''unofffi^iaMeaa* 
irs"  in  Cha  scnogi ) .  Alsa, 
specific  rerarrils  (AiAnQn, 
itcj    art    maGS.as  nesGtc* 


'Thrst 
IHS, 


aays    is    an  iverage 


Nq  additional  cases  "o  schaoi*^; 

The  pragrim  has  aifnsst  no 
repeats.  _Psrints  praise  the 
prsgram's  aff actlveness  ".and 
appracia.ts  not  ^'  having  sus- 
panded  yoyngstars  at  hamf. 
(Saattia  has  a  "high  rata^*  of 
iingle-parent  families  ^making 
suspanaed  youngs tees  ispa- 
ilally  troubiesoma ) . 


_      Seattle,  Washington: 
IN-HQUSS  5U5PSN51QN  (IH5)  . 

itaff:  ^Twa    par^tprifassionals  cake. 

shifts   sy^arvising  students 

Set-UQ:         '  One  (''i^ark'*)  claisroom  wUh 
' .  fix  desks,  r 


Prsgrarn : 


ERIC- 


Primarily  /a  datantion  pro- 
gram,, it  is  da%cr?bed  as  a 
''high'  seourfty  -  operation** 
,  with  strictly  anforcid  rules^. 
-The  prpgram-s  aim^  is  "^to 
head  off  /futu/re  problams  and 
riduca  -  the  need^  far  out-of* 
school  syspansisns*  Oyrtng 
^the  tirne  in  ■  I HS,  students 
-Mmpleti/  their  regular  classy- 
roam  studies,  and  tutoring  is 
made  ^Vailabla.  Two  ather 
progrtms  are  used  in  can- 
junctldff  with  IHS:  (i).*-peer^^ 
group/  ^  ,  ccynteling-'*^trained 
high  /Vichool  students  help- 
younger  'styden-.ts  in  a  big 
brotrie'r/siiter  capacity  *  to 
impraye  self'  image*  ^^coping 
sKili;s/  .  etc^  ■  and  (2)  ."the 
conflict  committse" '-designed 
to  /p^revent  suapinsions  by 
iilpwing  stucanti  to  calk  out, 
an^  /rtsoive  prablems  bmfQr% 
AnS/ j  blowupi  occur,  -(The 
cammittie     I^s     itarftd  with 


junidr    high    school  students 


. .  Rana,  Nevada.;  . 

IN-HOUSS  SUSPENSIQN 

Starf:  One  .^aacheHi:  assistant. 


/ 


Sat-Up:  One   large  '  area  divided'  into, 

two  classrooms ;  fou r  - stydant 
desks  and  a  taaqher's  desk.^ 

'Pragram:        ^    Tha  studant;  is  consiQared-  to 
\,      be    on    "rigulir  iuspension 
status  J*  However,  the'scnoer 
choosas  not  co  send  cne  scu^ 
dent  noma  pfBf erring  ta  make 
.  constructive  use' of  this  timea 
Ciassrabm     assign/rients  are 
received  .     from     -  homaroam. 
ceachers     in    what    i's  can- 
"  sidared  an  important-  ana-to- 
'one  concact.     Also,  counsel- 
ors  are   mnQQurBgea    to  visft 
the  roam   ^o  djscuss^  pricipi- 
tating    avents,    and    how  to 
han'die  'problems,    ate,  with 
the.  student.     A  parmnt  con- 
.farance     is     reqyirad;  and' 
local     .cpmmunicy  ■  rasaurcis 
and   persons   ara   uciMzid  as 
appropriati.  /  (Por  a^^ampje, 
i     fin    marshall     might  '^^bt 
caliid  in  to  discuss  the  oyll-; 
ing    of   a    f:ra   ^\^rm)  I     The  ; 
program^is  basaa.;  on  the  \c%m 
of  constructiva  use  of  aetan- 
p  tion  time .  '  •  ^ 


Durition ; 


546 


Two  to  fivi  days, 
par  diy , 


four-  hours 


Coitj: 


Svaluacian 


No  idaftiQnil  ct$i$. 

Ivaluatian  forms  ^  art  .fillad 
out  by  studanti,   tht  tiach* 

iftar '  iuspinsian ,  aiklHg 
how  affMtive  the  program 
^was  fr§m  .iaeh  pdinc  of  visv^. 
Rapiiti  art  seldom,  and 
oommunity    support  ii  high. 


A^^dlTional  Resources 

I.       'Msiuas    Td   CQniidir  Whsn.  Oivildpingl 
and    impiementing    AitirniCivi   zo'  Sua- 
.  piniian   Programs/'  dacumint  li 

availabie  through  NSRN. 


C 
of 


esrnacivsa  :3  SusQension: 
lioor^  r~Naciariai  'insiicuca 
Education,   ^Vasnington ,    DC ,  1979, 


n-5chool  Alee 
"onrersnce  Ri 
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dour SB  2 
Discipline 


Materials  in  the  Dieaipline  Course  were  prepared  by  Ms,  Margaret  Foster 
and  reviewed  by  Ms,  K^er  Davis,  .Consulting  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  course  was  provided  by  Dr,  Donald  Bersoff,  Dr,  Irwin  H^an^ 
Mr,  Hayes  Mizell/  and  Dr, Johnny  Purvis., 
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Natldnal;Schoor 


ERIC 


Core  Curriculunrr 


TO  ASSIST  SCHOOLS  IN' PRiVENTIN& 
AND  REDUCIN0  VIOLENCE/  VANrrAL.rSM- 
AND  DISRUPTION 


RAINER'S  GUIDE 


DE:VELPP-ED;.  BY- 
CENTER  FQR  HVMAN  SiRVLCE^ 
WASHiNSTONj,  D.C-, 


00 

CO 
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The  purpose  'of  the  course  is  to  provide  a  congeptual  ovarview  -of  key  alements  of 
school  climate  with  the  goal  of  affecting  positive,  prosoGial  change.    The  focus  is 
on  ways  pf  improying"  school  cliinate  without  intervention  at  the  administrative  or 
community  level.     In  the  course,  climate  is  defined  and  methods  for  assessing"  ^_ 
climate  are^  presented  (Module  3.1):*    Strategies  to  improve  climate  are  also  pre--,  f 
sented.    These  include  stress  reduction  and  management  (Mod.ule  3.2),  student  involve- 
ment (Module  3.3)  and  introduction  of  relevant  curriGulum,  such  as  law-related 
education  (Module  3.4)* 


Instru^ional  Objeotives 


1*      To  define  "school  olimate. "  '  ..  , 

2,  ^   To  praotice  assessing  school  climate,         -  ^  \ 

3.  To  enable  participants  to  propose  and  disGuss  ways  to  improve  the  climate  in 
their  own  schools,  -  \ 

4,  To  discuss  .stress  as  it  applies  to  school  personnel  and  to  begin  developing 
strategies  to  prevent  or  alleviate  stress. 

5.  To  cite  findings  based  on  theory  and  research  which  indicate  that  student  \ 
involvement  deters  violence  and  vandalism  and  to  describe  at  least  two  programs 
that  involve  students.  . 


To  describe  the  benefits  of  law-related  education  programs" and  to  identify 
curriculiM  materials,.  progrOTS  and  resources  suitable  for  teaching  law-related 
subjeGts.  ' 


Audiences 


This  course  is  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants^  including  student^, 
teachers,  administrators,  program  developers^/ counselors^  arid  liaisons  between 
school  and  corranunity  agencies,  "institutions^  businesses  and  governing  bodies.  All 
modules  are  appropriate  for  those  unfamil4.ar  with  the  subjects,  of  school  climate 
improvement  as  well  as  those  with  soma  knowledge  in  the  field.    Module  3.4  may  also 
be  of  special  interest  to  law  enf orcegid^^orrections ,  and  security  personnel. 


r  ■ 
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Oourse 
Overview 
(cbhtinued) 


Activity/Content  Summary  by  Module 


Apprx.  Time  Required 


Module- 3,1  -  Da fining  and  Assassing  School  Climate 

Partiaipants  will  provide  a  preliminary  definitiop  of  school  climate ^ 
and  use  checkliats  to  observe,  assess  sLnd  preparq  to  improve  the 
climate  in  their  schools* 

Module  3*2      Stress  .Assessment  and  Manag^emeht  . 

A  minilecture  using  transparencies,  worksheets,  and  work  in  small 
groups  will  address  the  si^ject;  of  stress  as  an  felement  of  school 
climate.  The  modulej  .is  designed  to  help  us  recognize  that  it  is 
normal  and  reasonablb  to  feel  the  effects  of  stress  in  the  school 
environment  and  ^hat|  there  are  ways  of  assessing  and  managing  the 
stressors  which  hegatively  affect  job  performance,  ^ 

Module  3.3  ^Student  Involvement  in  Sdhool  Processes  and  Programs 

Participants  will  engage  in  a  direct  iearning  experience,  listen  to 
a  minilecture  using  transparencies,  view  two  slide  shows  and  identify 
school  programs  that  involve, students  in  the  greater  conmunity,,  The 
module  pro^des  m  rationale  for  involving^  students  in  responsible  and 
challenging  direct  action  as  a  means  of  increasing  self-esteem  and 
competency  and  with  a  resulting  decrease  in  violent  antisocial 
behavior ,      .     ..  _ 

Module  ,3.4  -  Law-^Related  Education  ^ 

Participants  will  listen  to  a  minilecture  using  transparencies, 
engage  in  three  activities,  and  review  programs  and  resources  to 
become  more  aware  of  and  more  involved  in  law^^related  education  as 
a  curricula  approach*    By  pfoviding  students  knowledge  jsff  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  law  and  by  teaching  nonviolent 
approaches  to  conflict  resolution ^  law-related  education  can  be  a 
significant  factor  in  reducing  violence  and  vandalism. 


Ih  hours 


Ih  hours 


IH  hours 


1  hour 
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Rasouiiees/ 
Bibliography 


\AudiQvisuals 


TV  5r^r^M5 


(Ssqbrid  film  in  a  thrae-film  ^aokagei  REALITY 


THERAPY) 


■if  fic^t 


Dr*  William  Glasser  prasants  his  sevan-itap  formula  for  teachers  ^  deal 
with  itudents  who  have  scholastic' or  disciplinary  problams,  \  - 

Describer  Gritiquei     "The  Reality  of  fSuccess"  presents  a  clear, 
concisa  syitein\fDr  a  teacher's  practical  naads  in  dealing-with 
students,    Dr,  \Glasser*s  process  jis  ^^well  designed  and^^^^simple  so  that 
it  can  be  fleKibla  under  varying  eircumstanees--^---^'"" 

Intended  for  preservica  and  insarvice  taaehers  and  counselors  concerned 
with  reaching  problem  students*    Grada^^'Iavals  of  junior  high  and  up. 


Color  Film 
Purchaser  $350 


Rental  Feet  $40 

Distributor 1  Madia  Five. Film  Distributors 
\  3211  Cahuenga  Slvd,  West 

\  Hollywood,  CA  90063 

■      .       Talephona     (213)  851-5166 

Previawad  by  HSEN  stacf* 
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. >MORE  THAN  JUST  h  PLACE  TO  CQME  TQ"  I  , 

A  docile n taffy  investigation  of  school  violence  and  vandalism  "  causes, 
affects,  and  prograins  for  change  in  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high 
schools.    The  film  records; scenes  surrounding  a  tragic  murder  on  a 
school  playground  and  two  quarter-of-a=million  dollar  school  arson 
fir^s*    Students  (elementary  through. high  school),  teachers,  parents, 
artoinistrators,  judges,  and  police  talk  about  the  atoosphera  of  fear 
and  hostility  in  schools  and  then  demonstrate  what  can' be  done  to  bring 
peace  and  tranquility  back  into  the  classroom* 


Color  Film, 
Rental  Pee; 
Distributor  J 


20  minutes 
$25,00^  ■  .  ■  ^ 

Correctional  Service  of.  Minnesota 
1427  Washington  Avenua  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55454 
Toll  Free  #i     (800)  328-^.4737 
_Minnesot^residents  call 
"'collecti  ^T612)  .  33f-7227 

\  ■ 


Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff. 


Most.  Miaricans  do^ndt  understand  the  laws  tha't  affect  .their  lives  every, 
day,  nor  are^^thty  fMniliar  with  the  processes  of  law  and  how  to  deal  with 
them.     Law^^ralated  education  addresses  these  needs  through  meaningful 
:rorQgrSini.^n  the  law  and  legal  system  in  our  nation  ■  s  elementary  and 
secondary  schdoTST^—— 

TO  REASON  WHY    is  designed  to  introduce  law-related  iducation  to  educators, 
lasers,  parents,  justice  lofficials  and  other  members  of  your  corranunity. 
The  filmr  1 

■  -   Discusses  the  nejed 'for  improved  education  about  the  law  and  the  legal  . 
process*  .1 

Shows  classrooms  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  ."grade  where  law  ' 
studies  are  being  iuceessfully  introduee4- 

Identifies  the  essential  elements  of  worthwhile  programs. 

Demonstrates  effective  teaching  techniques  such  as  mock  trials,  role 

play  and  classroom  partitfipation  by  representatives  of  the  justice  system. 

Discusses  resources  available  to  those  interested  in  instituting  law- 
related  edueatidn  in  their  schools. 

Color  Film,  30  minutes  . 
Purchase i  $200 
Rental  Fee I     $15     (3  days) 
I  $25     (1  week) 

\  $50  ^  (1  month) . '  . 

I  $100  (3  months) 

Distributor:    Mary  Hanson 

.  /Perennial  ^Iduoation?  Inc. 

/  477  Roger  Williams  ■  / 

P.O*  Box  853  Ovinia  ^ 
Highland  p4rk^  IL  60035 
Telephone:     (312)  433-1610  ^ 


Previewed  by  NSRN. staff* 
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3.1  -  Defining  and  Aasessing  School  Climate 


Synopsis 


Purpose 

the  purposes  of  this  module  ate  to  introduce  a  conceptual  ovarvlew  and  definition  of 
school  climate  in  practical  laniuage,  and,  to  suggest  ways' thatHpeopie  carl' assess  and 
improve  the  climate  in  their  schools  and'thereby  preWent  vandalism  and  violence. 


Obje 

Pa 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


'es 

/ 

s  will  be  able  to —  / 

■ 

Describe  a  number  of-lilements  of  "school  climate" 
Describe  seveprfl  aspects  oisideterminantr  of  school  climate 
Practice  a^^essing  school  climate  / 

Propose  ind  diicuss  specific  ways  to  begin  Improving  the  climate  In  '■heir 
own,  schools.  / 


Target  Audiences/irealcouts  j 

This  core  module  if,.a#ropriate  for  all  school  personnel,  Including  teachers , 
principals,  admlnistratOEs J  counselors,  and  fother  educators,  as  well  as  stude'ntr 
parents  J  and  reprpentatiyes  of  community  agencies  and  services,  Including  law/ 
■enfotceroent,  cprfections,  and  iecurl.ty  agents.,        ,  ^/ 
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Module 
Synopsis 
(Gontinued) 


Media/Equipment 


Overhaad  projector 
Screen 

Videotape  playback  machine 

Flip  chart 

Marker 


Ma 


s 


Transparenciei' 

3.1.1 
3.1.2 
3.1.3 
/  3.1.4 
3,1.5 
3.1.6 
3.1.7 
3.1.8 


The  Meaning  of  School  Climate 
General  Climata  Factors      /  ^ 
Program  Deteralnants  j 
Process  Determinanti  / 
Material  Daterminants  / 
Climate  Asseiiment  / 
TOR  Climate  Change  Proems 
TDR  Climate  CHange  Prociss  CCont*d) 


Ai£dioyiiuals 


Videotape,  "Bad  Boys^' 
Participant  Worksheets 


3.iyX 
3.1.2 
3.1.3 
3.1.4 


"Bad  Boys"  Climata /Aesasament 
Pre-Criais  Indicators 
School  Climate  Che^cklist 


'Improving  ^cbool  ^Climate 
Background  Materials  (Trainer/Participant) 

3.1.1  "The  Climate  of/ the  School" 

3.1.2  Projact  Exampleai    Improving  School  Climate 

3.1.3  Suggestions  for  Projects 

3.1.4  Improving  School  Climate 

•I  ' 


i 


Notes 
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The  Meaning  of  School  Climate 

•  Schod  climate  consists  of  the  enduring 
cKaraiDteristics  and  patterns  that  affect 
behavior 

•  Different  ways  of  structuring  the  school 
can  affect  how  people  feel  and  act 

•  These  fafelors  play  a  role  In  preventing 
or  cpntrblling  violence  and  vandalism 

•  Violence  and  vandalisni  flourish  when 
there  is  no  positive,  prosocia^  and 
productive  school  climate 


Genera i  Climate  Factors 

•  Respect 

•  Trust 

•  High  morale 

•  Opportunities  for  input 

•  Continuous  academic  and  social  growth 

•  Cohesiveness 

•  School  renewal 

•  Caring 


Program  Determinants 

•  Opportunities  for  active  learning 

•  Individualized  performance  expectations 

•  \^ried  learning  environments 

•  Flexible  curricula  and  activities 

•  Appropriate  support  and  structure 

•  Rules  cooperatiyely  determined 

•  \^ried  rev^rd  systems 

■  ■  533  '        ■  ; 
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Process  Determinants  ^ 

•  Problem-sdl^ing  ability 

•  Imp^vement  of  scliool  goals 

•  Identifying  and  working  with  conflicts 

•  Effetrtiv©  cpmmunicatidna 

•  Involvement  in  decisidnmaking 

•  Autonomy  with  accouhtabillty 

•  Effective  teaching-learning  strategies 

•  Ability  to  plan  for  the  future 


/■ 
/ 


Material  Oeternfiinants 

Adequate  resources 

Supportive  and  efficient  logistical 
system 

Suifability  of  school  plant 


Qliinate  Assessment 
AsBumptions: 

«  Schoolclimatecari  be  changed 

i  The  first  step  is  to  asse^  the  current 
climate  > 

Approaches: 

«  Observe  critical  incidents  (e,g.,  volun- 
tarism, student  response  to  violence 
and  vindalism) 

•  Use  checklists  and  questionnaires 

4 

1  s  . 

^  -  ■  » 

O 
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f  PR  Climate  Change  Process 

9  School  selects  team 

•  OrlenMlon  session 
— Framework  of  school  change 
—Selection  of  questionnaire 
—  Interview  sample 

•  Assessmant  interviews 

-t     .  .  ■ 

•  TDR  "runs"  interview  data 


TOB  Oiimate  Oliange  Procesf 

{continued}; 

•  Analysis  session 

•  Planning  sessions  (team  only) 

Goafe — objectives — procedures — 
roles— timelines — bwdget 

«  Open  hearings 

•  Revision  session 

•  Implementation  strategy  session 


Course 


School  Climate 


ModulG  ___,3.i  -  Defining  and  Assessing, Jehggl  _Clini,ajt_a. 
TStai  Tlinfl  \  Xa  houra  


Course 
Agenda 
by  Module 


\ 


Module  SummaiV^  > 

This  module  £ocuses\on  defining,  assessing,  and  changing 'ichool  climate.  Activities 
include:     viawings^a  ^-minute  vidaotape  of  a  high  school  in  New  York  City  and  evaluating 
its  environment,'  introduction  of  sample  programs  used  in  Colorado  schools  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  school's  anvironment ,•  ,a  school  climate  ehecklist  completad  by  par- 
ticipants.    Lectura  and^ discuss ion  on  factors  of  school  climate  as  defined  by  Edward 
arainard  and  Robert  S,.  toK  in  "The  Climate  of  the  School"  are  presented.     The  TDK  model 
of  training  teams  of  students,  parenta,  and  teachers  who  wor.k  to  change  the  anvironment 
in  their  school  is  highlightad . 


AGtivit^/ Content  Summaiy^ 


Time 
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Introduction  and  DiscussioV  of  School  Climate 


A. 


Qverviaw  of  School  Climate  Course 

Trainer  highlights  each  ^pdule  in  Course  3,  SGhool  Climate\ 
Warm-Up  Activity 

Participants  "free  associate^*  calling  out  words  or  phrases 
which^  define  the  term  "cllmat^e,'*  or  dafine  positive "climata 
on  a  climate  tree .  \ 


Participants  ylaw  ^"Bad  joy 


ys'\  ana  Note  Aspect 


s  of  School  Climate 


(Optional  Act:ivity) 


Participants  view  a  5-minute  videotape  of  a  New  York  City  high 
school  and  complste  a  worksheet  ev^iuation  of  the  school's 
climate.  \ 

\ 

Large  Group  Discussion  (Optional  ■Activity) 

\  \ 

Participants  discuss  "Bad  Boys"  ani  th^ir  assessment  of  the 
school's  climate. 


\ 


The  Meaning  of  School.  Climate 


\ 


The  overall  climate  of  a  school  is  def^ned\as  the  anduring 
characteristics  and  patterns  of  behavior  in  the  environment 
involving  the' programs ,  interpersonal  relations  and  admin- 
istrative "style"  of  th€  school*  \ 


Characteristics  and  Determinants  of  a  Poiitive\  3chQorciimaca 
A*      Factors  in  a  Positive  School  Climate  \  \ 


25  ^min. 


'J  b  o  \ 


40  min, 


Aotivity/Content  Summary 


Time 


4. 


B*      Dgtermlnants  of  School  Climate  " 

Three  datgrminants  of  school  climate  (program^  procBsSf  and  material) 
J      as  idantif  iad  by  Brainard  and  Fox  are  presantad* 

-Changing  ClimatQ  Through  Changing  Detsrminantsi  -   Some  project 
EKamples  r 

Background  Material  3.1,2,  which  includai>16  programs  used  to  im« 
prove  school  climate  in  Colorado  schopis,  is  introduced* 

Assessing  the  Currant  Climate 

A/     ^7hy  Assess  Climate? 

Trainer  points  out  that  assessing  climate  is  the  fir.it  step  in 
changing  it.  .  "  . 

Sxainple  yof  an  Informal  Assasgment  Instrument  i  Pre^Crisis 
IndJcators  "  '         ~    "  . 

Participants  are  ref erred  to  Worksheet  3,1,2^  a  U*S.  Department  of 
Justice  Coitununity  Relations  list  of  pre-^crisis  indicatdrs, 

C.      EKainple  of  a  Formal  Assessment  Instnmenti     School  Climate 
■         Checklist  -  ~  :  ,  '  . 

Participants  review  Worksheet  3,1*3,  a  school  climate  checklist 
for  .their  own  schools, 

D*      Comparing  Notes     '  _/ 

-         Participants  join  in  small  groups  to  discuss  their  findings. 

I.      Working  with  Students  to  Assess  Climate 

Trainer  discusses  the  benefits  of  student  involvement  in  assessing 
ciiinate* 

Improvin^  gcjiQQl  Climate 

Deciding  What  To  Do 

Participants  read  Background  .3.1.3,   ''Suggestions  for  Projects,*'  and 
give  additional  examples  of  projects  to  change  school  climate. 

1,.     Deciding  How  To  Do  Iti     Building  a  Model  for  . Change 

Participants  are  introdUQed  to  the  TDR^ model  of  improving  school  ^ 
clim-2.te*     The  process  includes  training  teams  of  students,  parents, 
^  and  teachers  who  then  wrk  in -the  school  environment  to  change  it. 
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\ 

30  min.  \ 


15  min. 


Activity/ Content  Summary 


nme 


C .       piseussion  of  School  Climate  Change 

Participants  discuss  how  change  \prQGssses  and  programs  might  be 
applied  in  their  schools.         ^  U 


10  min, 


Traintr  smnmrigas  the  module^  focusing  on  the' dnterconnection  between 
people  arid  their  environments*     *'We  shape  our  surroundings  and  then  our 
surroundings  shape  us"  (Winston  Churchill).  \  \ 


Course   -  ^  -^^-^^ 


ModUlt         "  Defining  and  Assessing  School  Climate 


Oetaiied 
^fk-THrough 


Materials/Equipment 


Flip  chart 
Pen 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Introduction  and  Discussion  of  School  Climate  (25  min.)  - 

A'      Ovarview  of  School  Climate  Course  . 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 

o    This  module  (3.1)  is  the  first  module  in  Course  3, 
School  Climate. 

o    In  Course  3  we^ll  look  first  at  what  we  mean  by  school 
climate--and  at  ways  school  systems  have  gone  about 
improving  climate.    We'll  €lnish  up  this  module  by 
looking  at  steps  22H        ^^^^  to  take  to  improve  the 
climate  in  your  school. 

0    Then  in  Module  3.2,  Stress,  we* 11  look  at  the  causes 
and  results  of  stress  and  at  some  ways  to  manage  stress 
and  thereby  improve  the  climate  we  work  and  learn  in  ^ 

o    In  Module  3*3 j  Student  Involvement,  we'll  look  at  a 
number  of  ways  schools  have  involved  students  in 
planning  and  decisionmaking — with  some  very  positive 
results , 

o    And  in  Module  3.4,  Law-Related  Education,  we^ll  look 

at  the  area  of  curriculum  cha!ige--particularly  the 
*    introduction  of  law- related  education  courses, 

o    Right  now,  though,  let's  try  to  get  at  just  what  we* re 
talking  about  when  we  mention  school  climate. 

B.      Warm-Up  Activity 

Trainer  should  challenge  participants  to  freely  associate 
and  call  out  words  or  phrases  which  describe  the  word 
"climate,"    The  trainer  may  give  some  eMmples,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.    Trainer,  should  write  ouTTlip  chart  ' 
the  words  br  expressions  that  are  called  out.    Trainer  may 
wish  to  use  a  "curriculum  tree"  approach  in. writing  the 
words,  as  lilustrated  below. 
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Material^ 
iquiDifierit 


Videotape 

playback 

machiae 


Worksheet 
3.1.1 

Videotape 
"Bad  Boys" 


Sejquen0a/Actlv%  Description 


Cammited 

)  Participants  View  -^Bad  Boys-'  and  Note  Aspects  of  School  Climate 

^Trainer  points  dut-thit,  to  aid  in  getting  a  further  consaniua 
f^s  to  what ^climate  is7'the  whole  group  will  analyse  a  scene 
jshowing  a  school's  climatf^g    The  procedures  are  as'  follows: 

Partiicipanti  are  asked  to  turn  to  Worksheet  3,1-1,  *'Bad 


Boys 


"  Climate  Asseisment,  and  read  insta^uctlons. 


(2)  '\  Thd  trainer  eKplains  that  the  group  will  view  a  5-ralnute 
;  I  segment  of  a  videotape ^  "Bad  Boys."    The  setting  is  a 
;  |Ne^f  York  City  high  school.     (The  complete  videotape, 
;  |whtch  runs  for  slkty  minutes ,  focuses  on  faculty^  s.tu^ 
dentil  administrators ,  and  counselors.    Scenes  are  of 
classes,  the  schoolyard,  and  a  nearby  storefront O 


(3)    A^  they  are  viewing,  participants  should  jot  down  aspects 
of  climate  that  they  can  se/on  Worksheet  3.1. 1, 


Trainer  should  allow  participants  4  minute  or  two  following 
the  viewing)  ko  cofiiplete  their  notas. 


/ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Overhead 

.projector 

Screen 

Transpareiicy 
3.1*1 


Sequenoe/Aotivify  Deseription 


Large  Group  Dlicussion 

Trainer  should  ask  participants  to  present  to  the  group  the 
aspects  of  school  climate  they  have  identified*    They  should 
include  those  which,  are  inferred  as  well  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  segment.    Encourage  participants  to  add  additional  school 
climate  characteristics  and  patterns  as  they  think  of  them/ 

The  Meaning  of  School  Climate  \ 


Some  members  of  the  group  may  wonder  what  schgol 
climate  has  to  do  with  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism. 
To  answer  this  question,  trainer  should  show  Transparency  3.1,1 
and  make  the  points  below.) 


The  Meaning  of  School  Ciimata 

•  School  afimafe  conijsta  of  the  endurlhg 
Gherecterlillcs  and  paHems  lhat  affect 
behavior  . 

•  pifferent  ways  of  itruetuElng  the  school 
can  affect  how  people^ftel  ind  act 

•  Theit  factora  play  a  role  In  preventing 
OP  cpntrolllng  violence  and  vandalism 

•  VIslBnce  and  yandallim  flourish  when 
there  Is  no  poiltfve,  prosoalal,  and 
productive  school  climate 


School  climate  Is  a  set  of '  enduring  patterns  in  the  social 
and  psychological  make-up  of  the  class room/ and  the  larger 
school,  / 

It  is  not  determined  by  rapid,  day-to-diy  shifts  in  mood. 
.Jt  is  not  the  storm  on  Thursday-'-lt  is  the  weather  in 
general.  ; 

Climate  is  the  relatively  stable  but  gradually  shifting 
differencei  in  how  people  feel  abo,ut  the  school,  how  they 
see  their  roles  in 'the  school ,  and  how  they  are  inclined 
to  behave  in  the  school. 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


0    The  N.I.E,  Safe  Schooli.  Study  reports  that  "safe"  suhools 
are  those  where  the  school  climate  is  viewed  positively. 

o    It  is  posiible  to  make  some  progress  in  controlling 

vandalism  and  violence  through  the  use  of  guards ,  surveil- 
lance techniques,  or  restrictive  disciplinary  procedures. 
However,  the  only  way  to  prevent  disruption  in  the  schools 
is  to  provide  a  genuine  atmosphere  of  order  and  caring; 
— ^that  is,  a  school  climate  that  is  strongly  prosocial  and 
that  encourages  commitment  and  personal  responsibility* 

n  - 

o    Just  as  police  cars  cruising  through  hostile  neighborhoods 
are  only  a  stop-gap  measure  in  forestalling  criminal 
behavior  so  is  relying  on  police  force  to  prevent  violence 
and  vandalism  in  schools  limited  in  supporting  long-terra 
improvement.  -  i 

Characteristics  and  Determinants  of  a  Positive  School  Climate  (40  mln, 

A*      Factors  in  a  Positive  School  Climate 

The  procedures  are  as  follows- 

Cl}    Trainer  should  point  out  that  the  group  so  far  has 

talked  about  climate  in  general"-and  seen  a  less  thafi 
ideal  climate  on  tape,  Vhat  is  a  really  good  climate 
like? 

(2)  Trainer  should  ask  the  group  members  to  imagine  an 
ideal  school--what  would  the  climate  be  like? 

o    What  sort  of  overall  "feeling^*  would  there  be? 

0    How  you  chr racterize  the  relations  between 

*         pe      ^  . 

o    What  ab^out  the  curriculum?    The  organizational 
structure? 

(3)  Trainer  should  note  group  responses  on  a  flip  chart 
and  relate  points  made  by  the  group  to  the  discussion 
below*  '  .1 

(4)  Trainer  now  ^points  put  that  Edward  Bralriard  and  Robert 
^S,  Fox  have  identified  at  least  8  factdts  that  comprise  \ 

the  school -s  climate  and  determine  .its  quality,  1 

(5)  Shoti7^Transparency,3a*2  and  iununarize  the  points  belowi 


Matariais/ 
Equipment 


Sequance/Activity  DesGriptlon 


Genera!  Climate  Factors 

•  Respect 

•  Trust 

•  High  morale 

•  Opportunltlei  for  Input 

•  Continuous  academlo  and  social  grovN^h 

•  Cohesiveness 

•  School  renewal 

•  Caring 


According  to  Brainard  and  FoK,*  ideally,  there  should  be 
avidence  ofi 


o    Respect.    Students  should  see  thenjielves  as  persons 
of  worth,  believing  that  their  ideas  are  listened 
to  and  make  a  difference.    Teachers  and  adminis- 
trators should  feel  the  same  way.  .School  should 
be  a  place  where  there  are  self-respecting  individ- 
uals*   Respect  is  also  due  to  others, 

o    Trust.    Trust  is  reflected  in  one^s  confidence 
/   that  others  can  be  counted  on  to  behave  in  a  way 
that  is  honest.    They  will  do  what  they  say  they 
will  do, 

o    High  Morale,    People  with  high  morale  feel  good 
about  what  is  happening  at  school, 

0    Opportunities  for  Input.    Not  all  persons  can  be 
involved  in  making  the  ii^ortant  decisions ^  But, 
every  person  cherishes  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute his  or  her  ideas,  and  know  they  have  been  / 
considered. 


*Source''  Brainard,  Edward,  and  Fox,  Robert  S.,  "The  Climate  of  the 
School,"  Thrust  for  Education  Leadership.  Vol.  3  (March  1974). 


FRir 
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Matarials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Aetivity  Description 


0    Continuous  Academic  and  Social  Growth.  Each 
!  studant  needs  to  develop  additional  academic, 
social  and  physical  skills,  knowledge,  and  atti- 
tudes.    CMany  educators  have,  described  the  growth 
proceii  as  achieving  "deveiopmental  tasks.") 
Educators,  too,  desire  to  improve  their  skills, 
knowledge,  and  attitudes,  ^ 

o    Cohesiveness.    This  quality  is  measured  by  the 
person^ s  feeling  toward  the  school.  Members 
should  feel  a  part  of  the  school.    They  want  to 
stay  with  it,  and  have  a  chance  to  exert  their 
Influence  on  it  in  collaboration  with  others. 

0    School  Renewal.    The  school  as  an  institution 

should ^^evelop  improvement  projects ,    It  should  be 
self-renewing  in  that  it* is  growing,  developing 
and  chaaging  rather  than  following  routines, 
repeating  previously  accepted  procedures  and 
striving  for  conformity.    Diversity  and  pluralism 
are  valued.    New  conditions  are  ficed  with  poise. 
The  school  should  be  able  to  organize  improvement 
projects  rapidly  and  efficiently,  with  an  absence 
of  stresi  and  conflict. 

o    Caring.    Every  iridividual  in  the  school  should 
feel  that  some  other  perspn  or  persons  are  con- 
cerned about  him  as  a  human  being.    Each  knows  it  . 
will  make  a, difference  to  someone  else  if  he  is 
happy  or  sad,  healthy  or  ill. 


^o 


The  factors  listed  above,  and  in  fact  any  listings 
used  to  deicribe  the  school's  climate,  are  not 
considered  as  all-inclusive.    Participants  may 
wish  to  delete  or  add  it 


Background 

Material 

3.1,1 


C6)    Trainer  asks  group  to  add  to  the  list  as  they  see  fit. 
Determinants  of  School' Climate 

(NOTE:    For  further  information^  trainer  should  refer  to  ^ 

'background  3.1.1,  "The  Climate  of  the  School, '0  ' 

irainer  should  make  the  following  points,  / 

o    We've  dlsjcuised  some  characteristics  of  a  positive  school 
climata.JBut  what  exactly  determines  whether  a  climate 
ii  poiitlve  or  not--whether  you  have  respect,  or  caring, 
or  cohesiveness? 


IC 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparency 
3.1.3 


Transparency 
3.1.4' 


Sequence/Activity  Desaription 


o    A  number  of  researchers  have  attfempted  to  answer  that 
question.    Brainard  and  Fox  see  18  determinants  in  3 
categories. 

Show  Transparency  3.1,3  and  make  the  points  below. 


Program  Determinants 

Oppoilunltres  for  aotivt  learning 
Indlvidualiied  ptrformanoe  expectatfons 
Varied  learning  environments 
Flexible  eurrlcula  and  aatlvlties 
Appropriate  lupporl  and  structure 
Rules  cooperatively  dttgmiin^ 
Varlfd  rewart  systems 


o    The  first  catagory  is  program  determinants — ralating  to. 
the  cutricular  and  eKtracurricular  activities  of  the 
school.  / 

.  ^- 

o    The  stress  J  clearly,  is  on  a  flexible,  Individualized , 
student*lnvolvlng.  approach,  .     *   '    '   ^  — 


4 


Show  Transparency  3*1.4  and  make  the  points  Below i 

.  . 


Sequence/Activity  Desorlption 


Process  Determinants 

•  Probtem^sDlvIng  ability 

•  improvement  of  sctiool  goais 

'  Identifying  and  working  witB  confiicts 

•  Effective  Gbmmunicationi 

•  ^Involvement  In  declilonmaklng 

•  Autonomy  with  accountability 

•  Effective  teachlng^leamlng  strategies 

•  Ability  to  plan  for  the  future 


Transparency 
3.1*5 


o    PrQcass  determinants  Involve  the  Interpersonal  skills 
of  the  school  and  its  members. 

o    Here  the  ability  to  work  together^  and  communicate ^  and 
to  solve  problems  is  of  key  importanca. 

Show  Traniparency  3*1*5  and  make  the  points  below* 


Materiel  Determinants 


Adequate  resources 

Supportive  and  efficient  loglstica! 
system 

Suitability' of  school  plant 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Saquence/Activlty  Description 


Background 
3-1.2 


Transparancy 
3.1*6 


0    Material  determinants  are  the  physical,  financial,  and 
logistical  resourcas  of  the  school  that  permit  it  to 
pursue  its  goals  in  ways  that  satisfy  all  concerned, 

o    A  poorly  maintained  school  always  runs  the  risk  of  being 
disrespected, by  its  students  and  staff.    One  with  its 
systems  in  place--even  if  it  is  nor  a  "rich"  school-^- 
is  usually  viewad  more  positively* 


Soma  Project 


C .      Changing  Climate  Through  Changing  Determinants: 
EKamples  ~ 

Trainer  should  refer  participants  to  Background  3, 1,2 ,  Project 
j  EKamplesi     Improving  School  Climate,  and  maka  the  following 

points* 

o    Colorado  now  has  a  statewida  program  to  improve  school 
climate.     The  projects  have  been  designed  to  improve 
one  or  more  of  the  determinants  we've  just  mentioned* 

o.  Background  3*1*2  lists  just  a  few  of  thesa  projects, 
^  Th^  Colorado  State  Dapartment  of  Education  School  Climate 

Source  Book  lists  85  such  projects ^  -^—^^—^  . 

Trainer  should  review  these  projects  quickly  with  participants 
to  suggest  the  range  involved.    Trainer  should  ask  the  group 
to  describe  any  similar  projects  they  may  know  of. 

3»    Assessing  the  Current  Climate  (30  min,) 

(NOTO^    The  rest  of  this  module  is  concerned  with  specific  ways 
people  can  go  about  assessing  and  changing  the  climate  in  their 
schools.    Time  may  dictate  the  depth  at  which  all  material  can  be 
covered*    However,  at  no  point  should  the  idea,  of  what  the  partici- 
pants can  do  in  their  local  setting  be  sacrificed.)  ~ 

A*      Why  Assess  Climate? 

Show  Transparency  3*1,6  and  make  the  points  below. 
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Sequ#n(S9/Activity  Description 


Climate  Assessment 

ABBumption^ 
^  •  School  ellmats  can  be  changed 

•  The  first  step  is  to  assiiss  the  current 
cllmite 

Approaches: 

•  Observe  critlcil  inoldento^(e.g.,  volun^ 
tarlsrn,  student  response  to  violence 
and  vindaliim) 

•  Use  oheekllsts  and  questionnaires 


0    School  climate  can  be  changed*    Someona  once  said,  "I 
used  to  Bnk  why  doain*t  iomebody  do  something  about  all 
this--and  then  I  realised  I  m  somebody. We»-as  indi- 
viduali  and  as  groups  workinf  together* -can  affect  chang 
in  our  classrooms p  pur  offices ^  and  in  the  school  as  a 
whole, 

o    But,  it's  important  to  remember  that  in  many  ways  climat 
is  a  felt  reality.    The  climate  is  thus  at  least  in  part; 
what  people  perceive  it  to  be.    Everyone  invQlvad  h^s  a 
perception-*and  thus  an  i^ortant  flrit  i^tep  in  climate 
change  is  to  assess  what  that  perceptLon  is. 

o    This  can  be  done  in  a  Clumber  of  ways*-both  infonnally, 
through  obse^ing  how  people  feel  and  behave  at  critical 
junctures-*and  foraallyj  through  use  of  one  of  a  nMbar 
of  fomal  assessment  instruments  or  questionnaires* 

EKample  of  an  inforaal  Assessment  Instrument i  Pre-Cgisls 
Indicators  '  ^.  ~  ;v 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

o    Indicators  are  events  or  signs  that  tell  us  something 
about  the  way  things  are  going,  in  a  school. 


Materiafs/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Worksheet 
3.1.2 


Workiheet 
3.1.3 
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0  For  examplaj  what  happens  whan  there  is  a:. 

^    Problem  affecting  the  whole  school  (such  as  a  water 
pressure  or  leak  problem) 

*  Threat  to  normal  scheduling  (such  as  a  bomb  scare) 

-    Teacher-student  or  student-student  coaf rontation 
(such  as  a. fight  having  racial  overtones) ,  or 

*  A  security  threat  (such  as  the  presence  of  intruders), 

0  What  happens  when  the  school  is  presented  with  such  chal- 
lenges?   Do  students  and  staff  "rally  around  the  flag"  and 
pull  together?    Or  do  they  relish  the  trouble  and  make 
the  w^^Bt  of  It? 

Trainer  should  now  refer  participants  to  Worksheet  3.1*2,  Pre- 
Crisis  Indicators,  and  make  the  following  points. 

o    The  U.S*  Department  of  Justice  Community  Relations  Service 
has  developed  a  list  of  pre-crisls  indicaitors  that  can 
I  indicate  a  sudden  change  ia  climate. 

i 

o*  We  won't  take  the  time  to  work  through  these  here--but 

1  perhaps  if  you  review  thnm  later  you  may  find  them  useful, 
i  Or,  they  may  suggest  still  other  indieat^rs  of  climate-- 

;  and  form  the  basis  for  an  Informal  assessment  in  your 

1  school. 


EKafapl^  of  a  Formal  Assissment  lustrument-    School  CJimate 
Checklist  ~~  ■ 

Trainer  should  refer  participants  to  Worksheet  3*1,3,  School 
Climate  Checklist^  and  m-ke  the  following  points^ 

o    Formal  indicators  are  used  in  educational  : research  and  ' 
can  help  clarify  the  situation  in  school^  particularly 
if  administrators  J  staff ,  students,  and  other  personnel 
consider  them* 

o    There  are  a  nimbWr  of  types  of  Instruments*    A  NSRN 
Technical  Assistance  Bulletin  will  be  avai.liblfe  to  help 
you  in  selecting  one* 

o    For  this  presentation  we  have  combined  elements  of  three 
of  them  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they  measure. 

Trainer  should  ask  the  participants  to  work  Individually  and 
complete  Worksheet  3* 1 *3  in  their  guide* 
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Sequsnee/Aotivlty  Description 


D*      Compariag  Notas 

Ask  participants  to  join  with  their  neighbors  in  imall  group, 
to  discuss  and  coB^lete  their  observations  about  their  school 
climate  as  assessed  on  Worksheet  3.1,3*    Participants  should 
be  encouraged  to  consider  these  points i 

o    V^o  checked  "almost  never"  for  any  Items?    %ich  ones? 

o    Who  checked  "almost  always"  for  any  items?    Which  one:;/ 

E-      Working  with  Stud»ts  toC^ssess  Climate 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 

o  Climate  assessmant  needn^t  be  a  matter  for  profesiionals . 
Students  have  been  involved  very  iuccessfully  in  projects 
to  assess  climate. 

o    For  exan^le,  the  Partnership  in  Research  project  in 

Portsmouth J  New  Hampshire ,  involved  students  In  a  series 
of  task  force-like  groups  to  Improve  the  school.  One 
early  activity  was  the  interview-questioning  of  students, 
staff J  and  parents  concerning  attitudes  toward  the  school, 

0    In  Walnut  Creeks  California,  students  designed  and  con- 
ducted  a  full-scale  climate  assessment,  and  then  proposed 
and  implemented  school  change.     (See  Module  3*3,  Student 
Involvement,  for  mora  details  on  this  project.) 

Trainer  should  solicit  group  opinion  concerning  student  involve* 
ment  in  climate  assessment, 

Inrprovlng  School  Climate  (15  min.) 

A,      Deciding  ^at  To  3q  ' 

Trainer  should  introduce  this  topic  by  pointing  out  the 
limitations  on  change  by  any  individual, 

o    We  need  to  sort  out  the  things  the  individual  can  do 
from  those  thi^ags  that  require  administrative  or  com* 
mimlty  action.    This  is  li^ortant  because  we  don*t  want 
to  raise  unrealistic  e^ectations  about  how  much  the 
Individual  can  do, 

o    Three  inqportant  factors  in  school  climate  are  clearly 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  individuals     (a)  overall  school 
slM,  (b)  school  gtructvre,  and  (c)  coi^osition  of  the 
student  body, 

'    '      '   '  ■    i        ,  ■ 
o    On  the  other  hand,  individuals  can  take  a  number  of 
steps  on  their  ora,  or  with  a  imall  support  group, 


Materials/ 
Squipmontt 


Backgroimd 
3.1.3 


Transparency 
3.1,7 
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Seqysnca/Aativity  ^ascriptlor^ 


Trainer  should  now  refer  pa  i  lparitfi  to  .ground  3.1.3, 
Suggestions  for  Projects,  and      »re  tht  )Wing  points/' 

o    A  climate  asseisment  is,  of  «  ournp ,  zhm  best  itarting 
point  for  deciding  what  to   ^  □rove  climate.  But 

it*s  also  helpful  to  lave  ,     sible  ideas  in  mind. 

o    Background  3,1.3  offers  10  s    --stions.    Would  you  take 
a  minute  and  scan  thro^igh  then  low? 

Trainer  should  now  aak  partic ipantst  to  generate  further 
suggestions. 

Deciding  How  To  Do  It-    Building  a  Model  for  Change 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points. 

^    0    I^lementing  any  change  Guccessfully  is  a  complex  process 
that  requlrei  a  lot  of  work.    We* 11  be  looking  at  some 
steps  in  the  change  process  in  our  planning  sessions 
this  weak. 

0    There  is,  of  course,  no  one  way  to  bring  about  change. 
However,  for  pu^oses  of  illustration,  let^s  look  at 
the  way  one  firm  that  specializes  in  climate  change  goes 
about  it  and  analyze  the  proceii* 

o    TOR  Assoclatai,  In  Newton,  Massachusetts ^  has  been 
working  in  the  area  of  school  climate  improvement  for 
several  yeara.    Under  contract  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts ,  they  have  helped  set  up  climate  improvement 
projects  in  over  50  schools* 

0    They  have  developed  a  9-itep  process  that  student-staff- 
parent  teams  can  use  for  ifl^roving  climate 

'v   '   ■■  "  ^    ^     ■  • 

Show  Trangparency  3>1^.7  and  make  the  points  below. 

■  s: 
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Materials/ 

1  * 

iquipmant 

Sequence/Activity  Description 

TpR  Climate  Change  Process 

•  Orientation  session 
-  Framework  of  school  change 

—  Selection  of  questionnaire 
-Intervleviriample 

■  Assessment  Interviews 

1          •  TDR  "runt*'  Interview  data 

o 

\                      .            ,  ^ 

The  change  process  begins  whan  a  ichool  expressei  its 

mate.    Without  the  administration's  full  support,  mean- 
ingful change  will  be  very  hard  to  accomplish. 

Background 
3.1.4  , 

0 

TIis  second  step  is  a  TDR-conducted  orientation  session 
for  the  staff-studant-parent  team.    In  this  session  some 
possibilities  for  change  are  outlined,  roles  are  clari- 
fied, questionnaire  itemp  (designed  to  measure  climate 
ractors  anaiogous  to  the  determinants  m  looked  at 
earlier)  are  selected,  and  a  ia^le  oi  interviewees  is 
developed. 

o 

The  team  then  cohducts  intjerviews  and  send  the  data  to 
TDE  for  compilation  and  analysis. 

Transparency 
3-1.8 

.  Show 

Transparency  3.1,8  and  make  the  points  below. 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenee/Activity  Desoription 


TDR  Climate  Change  Prooess 
(eontinuad) 

•  Analysis  session 

•  Planning  st  sslons  (team  only) 

•  Open  hearings 

•  Rsvlslort  session 

•  Implementiitlph  strategy  session 


o    In  Step  5  J  WR  and  the  ichool  team  spend  a  half  day 
analyzing  the  data  and  noting  areas  for  change, 

©The  team  then  continues  to  meet  over  a  period  of  several 
months  to  develop  a  climate  In^irovement  plan, 

0    Once  the  plan  li  put  together,  the  team  holds  open  hearings 
for  input  and  reviilon  iuggeitlons  from  the  school  and 
co^unlty.    This  way  the  plan  becomes,  in  a  sense,  every- 
one's—not juit  the  team's.  '~ 

o    In  a  revision  session j  the  plan  is  revised  and  the  team 
develops  a  strategy  for  ^'selling"  and  Implementing  their 
retomendations .    Generallyj  a  clear  problem  with  a  no^- 
too*di£flcult  in^rovement  recommendation  is  selected  for 
first  Implamentation,    Success  in  this  first  effort 
seen  as  a  breeder  of  further  iuccess.^ 


li 


A  further  meeting  Is  held  with  TOR  If  necesiary  to  further 
strateglze  concerning  li^lementatlon—to  figure  out  what 
will  "sell"  the  school  board,  for  exa^le. 
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Materials/ 
Iquipmsnt 


Sequenca/Aotivity  Description 


C.      Discussion  of  Bchool  Climate  Change 

Trainar  should  ask  participants  to  consider  ways  such  a 
change  process  might  be  applied  in  improving  their  school 
climate* 

Wrap-Up  (10  min*) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  concluding  points, 

o    Changing  school  climate  is  a  mi^cture  of  science  and  art. 

It  involves  a  combination  of  changing  the  structure  of  the  ^ 
school  situation  sM  changing  the v feelings  that  students  and 
staff  have  about  the  school. 

0    Winston  Churchill  once.said,  "We  shape  our  surroundings  and 
then  our  surroundings  shape  us." 

o    Researcher  Rudolph  Moos ^  one  of  the  leading  investigators 
of  climate  J  describes  the  phenomenon  as  "progreislve  conform- 
ity    or  the  ways  in  which  people  assume  the  characteristics 
of  their  enviroiMienti . 

o    The  development  of  this  module  has  been  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  behavior  of  an  Individual  is  not  a  given  be- 
havior, but  to  some  extent  the  product  of  the  situation  in 
which  that  Individual  is  placed. 

0    Thera  are  determinants  of  climate  which  eisentially  include 
every  perion*  process,  and  thing  Inside  and  outside  the  school. 
These  can  be  Identified  (nat  neceisarily  all  of  them)  and 
assessed.  r 

o    Tha  same  persons  who  are  shaped  by  climate  can  In  turn  re-- 
shape  that  climate*  ^  ^ 
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■  Course        3  -  school  cuinate   Participant 

Module  _3-A_-  Oefining  and  Asag'sslng  School  Cllmata^  .  WOf  lCSheSt'' 

Worksheet  l-D  ^.^.^ 

"Bac3  Boya^'  Climata  Assassment 

"    *      --  --^         _    -    - . - j 

You  will  view  a  sagment  from  tha  viLlaodocuniantary ' '\Bad  Boys,"  a  study  of  a  New 
York  City  school.    Whila  viewing  tha  tape,  jot  down  any  positive  or  negative  as^ 
pacts ^of  school  climate  you  identify      (Theaa  may  be  mentioned  or  simply  implied^ 
Tha  four  catagories  of  factors/datarminants  of  climate  listed  balow  will  ba'dis-' 
cussad.in  the  naKt  activity.    Note  aspects  under  one -or  anothar  eatego^  wharever 
possible.  '  " 

1.      General  Climate  Factors  -  Thm  Overall  Feeling 


2*  Program  Deteraiinants  -  Curricular  and  Extra-curriGUlar  AGtivitias 
3.      Process  Determinants  »  Communication  and  Problem  Solvirig  Skills 


4.      Material  Determinants  -  Physical  Rasourcas  *of  the  School 
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'Course  ,  3  -  school  eumate .      "  ^^  -   ,    \  Participant  -  • 

^Aodule  3.1  -  Defining  and- Asse'ssing  SehQol..Cliinate    '  WOfkshS0t 

l-D        3.1.2  — 

■  i 

Fre^crisls  Indicators  ■        ..  , 

 ^-  ^  ___ —  ^  .  , 

Thm  .following- list  focuses  on  indicators  that  may  suggest  a  crisis  in  school 
climate.     Check  those  itams  that  ara  true  of  your  school,  ^     ^  ^  = 

Yes  NO 

1.  sudden  Glique  formations  -  ' 

2.  increased  isolated  fights  ~~  ~^ 
3*     appearance  of  "underground"  publications  tod, ^flyers  with          '  ~^ 

an  anti-school  bias 

4,     con^laints^  of  inequaM^  of  treatment  as  it  relates^ to  ~^  ^'"^ 

^  discipline,  grading,  tracking,  athletics,  md  otiier^  -  '  ^"  ' 

^eKtra-cwricular  activities 
5*    disproportionate  ni^er  of  disclplina:^  actions  . 

appearance  of  "deinaids"  — 
7.  a- violent  incident  or  disorder  in  the  conttnunity-at-large  7~ 
e,     appears ce  of  hate  literature  _       ,  ^~ 

9*  ;  discovery  of  weapons  in  the  school 
10*    iriereased  incidents  on  buses  and  bus  routes  '  ^  '     '  ~ 

11,  .  over  utilization  of  minority  staff  to  deal  exclusively  ^  ' 

§B^  with  mnority  children  who  are  in  troi^le 

12*    increased  conflicts  relating  to  hair  styles,  clothing,    ,  " 

food  service,  etc.   ^  '  . 

13,     conflicts  over  type  of  music  to  be  played  at  school  dances  '         >  / 

and  the  location  of  these  functions  '      ,       "  . 

14,.   air  white  or  all  minority  teams  ^  ~ 

15,  lack  of  staff  contact  with  students  " 

16,  ircrDate'f-^ruan^*,  absenteeisn  .  . 
17*    .complaints  from  custodial,  cafeteria  and_  transportation  " 

personnel  '  .        .  ^ 

18*    parents  coming  to  school  to  withdraw  their  children  in  ~~  ~^ 

fear  of  what  ndght  happen  .  '  - 

19*    students  leaving  school  to  go  to  another  school  ^ZI  ' 

.20.    parents  keeping  their  diildren  out  of  schools  because  of 

fears  of  what  might  happen  ^'  ■ 

21.    negative  attitudes  of  principal  spreading  to  staff  . 

22*     discontinued  programs  and  services  ^'    '  - 

23*    increased  mindrity  suspensions ,  drop-outs ,  and  in-school 
push-outs 

.    24*     inadequate  selections  of  textbooks,  librazy  books ,  AV  ^  . 

materials,  and  other  teaching  materials        "   ^  ^   

25*     lack  of  written  discipline  codes  or  school  policies  ^ 

avail^le  to  all  staff,  students  and  parents  ^  =  = 

26*     lack  of  comnittees  interested  ih  school  problems  in  "      \      '  -  '  " 

school  and  cQinmimity  ^  V 

^     '    '      '  -      ■    ^"  .     . ^  * 

B  - 
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27,     lack  of  student,  parents,  and  staff  grievaAces  procadures 
23,     inadaquats  procadiiras  for  transporting  parents  and  students 
for  conferances  arid  school  actAvitias  ^ 

29,  incraasad  nra^er  of  students  being  referred  for  disciplinary^ 
action  .  • 

30,  staf f-studant  charges  of  irrelevant  c^riculmn 

31,  complaints  of  lack  of  fraedoro  of  e^res«ion 


Developed  by  Berthas  Hudson,  U,S,  Department  of  Justice,  Conmimity  Relations 
Service,  1977-78,  as  a  reso^ce  for^hMdling  desegregation 'issues  and^adapted 
by  mm,  \  ' 


Course. 


■School  Climate 


Module. 


brkshaet  1-D. 


3.1  -  Deflnlrio  and  -Asaeaainq  School  _Cllmai-ft 
3.1,3  *  . 


Participant 

Worksheet 


School  Climate  Checklist 


There  are  several  school  climate  checklists  .    The  following  questions^,  are  based  on 
five  of  themr   CFK  -  Ltd, 's  "School  Climate  Profile";  Rensii  Likert  Associates i 
"The^  Profile  of.  a  School"!  Da^e  Cqimty  Public  Schools  * '  "School  Morala  Attitude 'sur- 
vey";  Racine,  Wisconsin,  ^ified^School  District '-s^  "School  Inviranment,  Staff  and 
School/Coinmunity'';  and  Dr. %  James  Garbarino*s  ehecklist.     This  checklist  is  only  a 
sampling  of  these  questionnaires,  all  of  whiqfi  are  quite  long. 


Instructions: 


■Answer  #ach  question  as  you  see  your  school. *  Check  'the  space  that 
indicates  your  perception  of  toe  situation i    Almost  Never-=-Rarely— 
Occasionally— Frequently^ — Almost  Always,  .  ' 


General  Factors  ; 

^  A*  I^jn  proud  to  fb^ka.  part^ 
.         of       school*  (3) 

B,     Students  feel  that  ' 
teachers  are  "on  their 
V.^ide."  ^ 

C*  V  Jvan  siow  students  feel 
enthuaiaBtic  dsout  / 
le^ri\ihg,     (5)  ^  ^ 

p#  /  AAhiniitratori  listen 
faculty /ar4  ffty-^. 
*  d^nt  .ideas, ;   (2) '  \ 

My  school -shows  good 
schodl  spirit,  iB) 

'  F.  ^^1  c^h  count  on  othe^ 
-      teachers  to  "help  ,  me 
;    -when  I.. need  it,  (1) 

.  I  can  count  on  it u-     '  - 
"   derits  to  help  me  , 
when  I  need  it #  (5) 

ProgrMi  ,Determnants    „  - 

A,.  .  Students  feel  ^ree;to 
' .         talk  to  teachers  about 
.V      "school  matters,  ^-(2)  ' 

^  ;     3,   ^^Students  can  choose 
' '         among  curricular  and/ 
/i<  -  ■  '    extra- cuMiculSr  ^"^ 


Almost  Occa-  ^  Almost 

Never    ^    .Rarely      sionally  Frequently  Always 


activities, 


Almest 
Never 


Occa- 


Almost, 


C*    Racial  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities are  treated  wito 
respect  and  their  cul- 
tural neada  taken  into 
,eonsideratibn*  ,  (4) 

D.     Students  get  away  with 
antisocial  behavior* 
(3) 

1^,    Students  are  praised  for 
good  citizenship,  (5) 

111.    Process  Datarminants  . 

A.    Problaros  are  recogriized 
,     Bnk  dealt  with  ratoar 
than  baing  swept  under^ 
tti^  carpet  i  (1) 

;B;:    My  school  is  open  to 
^  J  '      ■  conanuuiity  suggestions 
and  involvament.  (1) 

C*    WiBn  we  have  conflicts  \ 
in  .ny  sahool  the  re-^ 
■  ^  r     '  '     suit  is  ^coMtruotive  ; 
/  .  not  destructive,  ^   (1)  -. 

D.    Students; stick  togathef 
;^        ^against  teasers*  ^'(S) 

.     E.  .  Each  cliqua  oe  groi:^ 
of  students  i^ores  .; 
'  ^  ^e  othars-  (4) 

F* .  New  i da as  about  the  pro- 
3        gram  ari^  walcomed  by 
the  adininistratibn  Mid 
other  teachars.    .(1)  X 

Material  Determnants 

A*    Books  ^ and  fOther-mater-- 
ials  are'  in  ainpla  supply 
and  are  in  good  condi- 
,   I     tion*     Ci)    V.    '  r 

•B.    Teachers  ara  paid  well ^  ' 
■  coinparad  witii  other 

domnttoitias*  (1) 

C.     My  school  is  ,kapt 


clean. 


.(1) 


Rarely 
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D.  \  There  'are  adequate  fa- 
cilities ^tox  teashers 
and  studAits  to  use 
during  recess  or  free 
time.,  (5) 

1*    There  are  too  many 

paople  for  everyone  to 
get  to  know  eaoh  other 
and  have  a  ehanae  to 
parti  aipate  in  sehool. 
aotivities,  (5) 


Almost  Occa-  Almost 

Never         Rarely      sionally  Frecfuently  Always 


Nianbers  next  to  iten^  indioate  source  from  whidi  they  were  adapted* 

.  ^1,    CFKf  Ltd,  ^  in  iefaool  Climats  Iit^rovenient i    A  Challenge  to  tiie  Administrator^ 
by.  Robert.  . a*  Fox  et  at,   .  Blooriington^  Indimai    ?hi  Delta  Kappa  (paperba^)  ,  1974  ~" 
141  pp. ,  $3.00.    ■  '  '  ^ 

2*  Rensis  Llkert  Asaon,lateay  from  The  Profile  of  a  S^oplr  A  Resource  for 
Improving  Sohool  Admin:Ul;;imt;ion,  '  ton  Arbors  Midiig^^  1977,  / 

3.  Dade  County  Public  Schools^  Saiool  Morale  Attitude  Survey,  Dade  County, 
Florida,  1978.   " '    '  '    .         ;  '  ^,        ;  " 

4.  ^Qlna  Unifledf  ichool  Dletrictr  School  Enviromnent,  ataff  md  School/ 
Coimnunity,  Racine,*  Wisconsin,  1977*  ""^  ~  " 

5.  Dr.  "^^es  Garbarino,  Bt^s*pTown,  Nebraska.       —  .  ' 
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GOUrSe  3  -  ScHooI  Climate 


Module    ■         3.fl  -  Defining  and  Assessing  School  Climatta 

^Worksheet  i-P    -  3.i.4^       .        :         -    .\  ^ 


Partielpaiit 
^rkshaet 


Improving  School  Climate 


Things  I  could  do  to  improva.. 'the  climate  in  my  school 


1*  '  Provide  activities  to  pcomote  copperation  and  group  responsibility. 
EKamples i  ^ 


2,.    Notice  and  reward,  prd-apcial,  behavior , 
Les:  :  -  ■  >  ■      .  ■  - 


3,^  .Integrate  rather  than'  isolate  acadraically  and  socially^ marginal  students* 


4,  Other, 
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course;.  ■  3  - s=.,oi  cii.,»     .  .    Background 

>  MOdulG  3.1  -  Defining  and  Assagslng  School t'Cllinate  MdtGfldlS 

^  Backarisund  i-D  3.1.1 


CHAPTEH  I 


The  Glimate 
of  the  ScKool 


Iritroduction  . 

A  positive  school  climate  is  both  a  means  and  an  end.  A  good 
^  climate  makes  it  possible  to  work  produGtivoly- toward  importarit 
;  gpab,  such  as  acadeniic  leamirig,  social  development,  and  cur- 
ricul  am  improyementf  .    .  . 

li  ajso  mak^  school  a  good  place  to  be,  a  satisfying  and 
meaningful  situation  in  which  boti  adults  and  youth  eiu'e  to 
spen^J^a  substandal  portion  of  their  lime.     ^  / 

What  factors  comprise,  a  humaha  elimateS  How  can  people  in 
a  school  insure  tfiat  if  has  a  wholesome  leammg  climate?  ^¥hat 
guidcUnrt  can  be  developed  to  serve  al  a  measure  of  the  hu- 
maneness of  k  school  s  jplimateP  These  ■  am  the  essential  ques- 
tions addressed  in  this  book  ; 

U^ual  writinp  on  the  characteristics  of  a  ^qd  school^  pro- 
gran^,  describe  the  nature  of  the  tjurriculum  any  the  instructiorial 
.Ijrogram.'^'nmt  is,  they  describe  1)  desiratle  classroom  teaching- 
learning  strate^es  and  conditions,  and  2)  sets  of  courses  and 
expediences  to  be  offered  students  within  each  area  of  the  cur- 
ricular  aiid  extracurricular  program^  This  book .  goes  l^yond 
thesr^cbncems.  It  xlescribes  in  Concrete  terms^rfa^  ^oif  the 
schools  clinmte  as  they  relate  to  school  climate  goals;  ho%v  to  ' 
assess  climate;  prograni,  proeiss;  and  material  cmitributions 
neces^^ary  in  a^iealthy  climate;  desirable  relationships  among 
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ediiciitorN,  ^liiclc^nlM,  aiul  others  tjciiniiriHing  llic  sdicjol  cnininunily; 
iiiul  tliirlintcUuKliii)  ro^^  of  sduml  iuliiiiiiiHtrators  sorv- 

iiiK  aH  ifliiiiiiUniNtciorH*    .  • 

Importiinco  of  School  Climnto 

Diiriiig  the*  past  clouado,  gruat  ^ilruluK  have  boon  niade  in 
•kirungtluming  the  Aiiiurican  Kuhoul  HyKtuiii.  Many  mw  and  ur- 
diiteeiiitally  iiiviting  sduml  l^nilding^  hayo  been  bnilt  In  an 
fcirt  Ici  koc!|)  pueu  wiih  Ihu  rapul  incruuHu  in  the  population  Now 
clcvelopnientH  and  nmjor  advancus  liavo  occurrod  in  program  or- 
ganixatioii--Kdiuduling  aUarnativo^,  individualizud  in^tnictional 
systcMfiH,  variiul  iippraaehus  to  staff  utiiizatmn,  luultipio  group- 
ing arningeiitntiN,  and  a  vurilablu  OKplo^ioii  of  nniUimodia  in- 
Titnictkmal  inatorialK.  ICxdting  new  uiirricnhnn  niateiial^  have 
cinorgejl  in  niafhiqiiaties^  Kcicnuo,  ISngliKh,  and  thu  soaiai  sdenees. 
Program  inanageinent  tcduiitpieH  Hiidi  as  the  Plan^ingfPro- 
Mi-ainiiiing-lhulgeHng  Systonr  (PIMiS  and  bdiayioral  o^ijectives, 
accountability;  nnd  Nalional  AKW^Ninont  progratns  have  beeoine 
iivnitahlo  tp  hdp  Hharpon  tlie  focu^  of  udi^ational  programs  and 
^uppoi^  f he  evahiation  of  their  ef feds. 

Despite  these  strides,  we  have  not  totally  sucoeac^d  in  ere- 
aHng  the  kind  of  sdiools  we  wonhl  like  tct  have;  we  are  not 
achieving  die  potential  we  envision.  Perennial  |)rdl)fbm^  and. 
ccMieerns  about  schools  remain.  ^  \ 

V  lit^the  folloNving  list  of  problems,  are  any^  qhdraetcristiib  of 
your  school?  Cheek\thcise  which  ciineern  you  or  your  niculty, 
Students,  or  parents.  Space  is  pnivided  at  tfte  end  of  the  li^ii 
to  add  other  pi'cibUuiis  enec  ^ 

^ — I|igh  ^lu(h!nt  abseilted^in       '  ^      ^  ^ 

J  ligh  ffeqnency  of  student  discii^ 

__  \y<Nik  student  gcj^erninent^  •  ' 

Student  cli(|iioi^y  \     ^   ;  '  .  4> 

iVjIigli  faculty  absenteeisi^^  '  ' 

Negative  fliscnssion  in  faeiiUy^h  ^ 

Oniwcled  coiylilicuis  ^      -    '  . 

ost'Vfeeiiiig  of  stucleiilK  because  the:  school  is  too  largo 


— Vandalism  \ 

^_  Student  unrest  \ 
Poor  school  spirit  .  %■ 

_    Poor  cunnnuiiity  image  of  the  sdiool  \ 
FacuU^?  diciues  ■ 
Property  Cheft  froin  lockers  . 

-:^„  High  student  dropoi It  rate 

Undcradiieving  studunis  . 

— ^  Low  staff  morale 

Passive  students  ; 
Faculty  apathy 

^  -.  Supplies  and  ei|uipment  unavailable  when  needed 
Students  carrying  guns,  knives,  and  other  weapons 
Poor  image  of  the  school  by  staff  V 
Dislike  of  students  by  faculty  members 
Fefiling  among  studeiits  that  school  iuis  litllo  purpose 
i^-^  High  incidence  of  suspensions  and  expulsions  ^  < 


Most  of  fhtose  pmblenis  deniand  direcjl  attention,  am^ 
alert  administrator  recognlite^  thti  need  to  correct  thb  dysfiini 
tional  progranis  and  processes  that  seem  causal  to  tlirt  ne^i 
live  conditions,  attitudes  and  behaviur  listed  abcjve,,  ^ 

Actually,  such  iirobleins  are  syaipt«)ins  ot  deeper' ^liinal 
concents.  They  arc^ljie,ti|)s  of  icebergs.,  indicators  , of  ^he  (tuKlt: 
quucy  of  a  schools  pipghims  ibr  dealing  with  the  hiinmi)  neocl 
of  students,  fijculty,  ^and,  perlmps,  administralcJiS;  they  are^  i: 
fact,  often  effeds  nttlier  tlian  pauses.  Parenthetically^  it  coull 
l>e  said  that  ir  sclft)oIs  conlmue  to  .perpduate  an^  anli^hurim^^^ 
dimate  in  which  apayiy,  failure,  piinislunent,  and  kiulequiUf 
success  in  adiieving  the  currlciilunviue  characlcy  lstic,  they  nisi? 
gu^.rantee  dieir  own  demise'  and  illliniately  lhatiof  the  Ainerican 
sof  iid  system^   '  ^  *  - 


SCIIOdii  GhlMAtlS  IMPIIOVKMISNT 


Goiib  of  iliii  Huimne  Scjiicifil  ClimatQ 

It  iH  \<?asy  to  talk  (ahmtt  a  hitimno  school,  and  to  dcscrilje^ 
siidi  an  cnvirotiinunt  in  glowing  tonus.  But  in  roniityp  wimt  is  a 

i  inriy  huniano  ^diool?  What  does  a  good  diinatG  look  like? 

;,-;Wliat  are  tho^  d  of  sudi  a  sdioors  loarning  activi- 

ties? What  fnstruuHonal  eonditions  must  uxist?  Mow  can  a 
school  6rganiv:atlon  nmintain  Dfriuicncy  and  accountahiHty  in  its 
kmrning  prograni  and  still  he  ceniralty  concerned  with  pooplcP 
Can  a  school  luive  trust  and  effective  communtcation  between 
adniinistrators  and  teachers,  botweon  tqadters  and  sliidGnis  and 
parontSj  and  still  retain  respect  for  individuality  and  diverse 
vahiu  posiUons?  '  ^ 


IMtODUCTIVrrY 
of  Stiiclonts  and  Eclucntnrs 
Adiioving  liuHic  skills 
Developing  ehnslrnuUvo  uUitndes 

Duvelnping  and  OKpiincling  an  ador|uate 
knowicclge  base 

Clarifying  values  and  pui  posos 

yiilizing  inipiiry  ai^cl  pruhluin-. 
solving  prucusj»as^ 


y  SATISFACTION 
on  the  Pari  of  Stiidenls  unci  ISdueatoi^ 

CfUiufng  u  sense  of  pur^onar  worth 

Knjoyliig  sdiool  as  a  pleaHant 
place  io  live  and  work 

Ciihiing  rewards  from  purilelpaliqn 
In  worlliwiillu  aetivities  ^ 


Figure' J*I 
SCIIOOl/CIJMATk  (K^l^ 


TllE  CUMATI^  OF  Tin  ,  ^ 

The  uiithors  bolipvo  it  can.  .Conhimed-in  (lio  aimvo,-  aru  iho 
two  following  goals  of  I  ho  hiunnno  sgliool  chinnltM 

To  provide  throughoiit  ihe  school  a  wholosonie,  slim.ihilirtij 
md  productive  learning  onvironiiiuiit  conchicivu  to  Hfadoniic 
ndiiovoment  and  pursonal  gmwih  „f  y„„ti,  at  diffcront  h-vok 
Of  dcvolopnicnt  " 

To  jjrovide^^ploasant  and  salbfuina  school  situation  within 
vvhich  yoimg  peoplo  Mn  h'vo  and  work. 
These  primary  goals  focus  on  the  young  |»eopIo  for  whom 
scliools  exwt.  A  corollary  is  provision  of  a  sliiniilating  and 
productive  enviranment  for  the  adults  of  the  school  coiumnnity 
-the  faculty,  principal,  other  staff  niuinhors,  and  parents 

lu  suminnrize,  ihcso  goals  or  oijlgrowlhs  of  a  school  diinatc 
cim  best  be  charactori^od  as  ;jrodiit;//D«j/' ami  samfmtton.  One 
wiHiout  th«  other  is  insufficient.  Kiguro  l-J  illnstratos  the  goals. 

,  ,       ■  V 

Emergence  of  School  Climalc  A,wflrunes.<;  r*^ 

^  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  1918^  the  Conunission  on  the 
^oorgnniption  of  Sucondari/  Rdtieation  artfculatedHib  Cardiiial 
I  rinciples  of  Secondary  Echication  as  health,  connnami  of  fimda: 
niontnl  processes,  vocational  efficiency. igood  citizenship,  worthy 
home  moinbership,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  aiul  cihierJ " 
cliaractar.^  More  recently,  in  TO  the  liducational  Policio, 
gornmission  of  the  National  Kdiication  Association  mitlinccl  the 
purposes  of  education  in  the  American,  deiiiocracy  nir  the  eVj'ry- 
.dny  hfe  pattern  of  an  ediftated  'qiliiten.  'I  hcso  were  descril>o(l 
ns  tim  ^^^iedtivos,of*sel^reaIiwltipn.  hiiman  Tclaiionslfip  ceo- 
t^niiu  efficiency V  and  civic, responsiW^^^        ?  •    •  . 

Using  puNic  opinicm  research' processes,  in  1075  ^  the  .Nn- 
imrval  Qoiimiisjioii  ^m  the  Hcfonf,  of  Secfcmtlary  ICchieatioivv^ 
chair^l  by  IJ.  Krank  Hipwn,  develijped  thirteen  learner-contoreii^ 
goals  lor  sooondiiry  (Khiciition.  They  are:  , 

i  Content  goals  '  <  '  .  ' 

Ajihievemcflit  of  coiniiiuiiicftti^^^^  '    ^  . 

Aohiovoniont  of  conipulaHonal  skills  " 
^     Attninmcnt  r|f  'proficioi)cy  in  ^rititutl  ami  oli|wiivo  llilnkhig 

'  -    ■    ■■  •       V:':  trot?  ;'• 


SCIlck)L  (ihlMATiS  IMPIU)VEM1SNT 


l  ;       Ac<c|ttiHt(i6ii  ul  oucupulm^^ 

,  (*Uuir  pniTOpHon  <if  liatiiro  iiiul  oiivironTnont 
l)i!V(*l(i|Hiieii(  oT  eeoiioiiiiu  tin  ^ 
Aci*cplaiic<?  of  rcfHpon^^ihilily  for  uil jzoiisliip 

=  ProtTss  goalM  ^ 
Kncmlc'dgd  of  sdf 

ApprwuHcin  cif  olliuri  \ 
Ai>ility  lo  acljiiHt  to  elianKe 
IkjKjU'tt  fcir  law  aiul  antlmrU^ 
CIarifiaili<>ii  of  valnrK 

AjipiOciaUou  of  lliu  achlevpinunls  of  man,'*  ^ 

III;'  oiir  current  c?ra  of  acconntabilitys  In  school  dsstriali 
^'lliroiighoiil  (Itajiaiinn  dti^on^  and  eclncnlors  are  working  to- 
V  gqilicr  Ic)  dovelo    the  basic  goals  of  tliuir  schools.  For  oxample, 
tliiH  jicl  sIcvtilopcMl  in  1973  by  the  Jefferson  County, .  Colo., 
iNohool  district  ih  nndonbtodly  typicsdi 

ICarli  fitHdcnt  will:     '     ,  % 
,  .     Mnstor  lliu  bpic  skniji'forcnnUnuqtl  Ion  =  ■ 

IDt'vi'Ipi)  a  senKc  of  rosjjonsibllily.  Act  with  iiiiderstanding 

'  ,,       ni'v«'I»|)  (lis  iiiiifjiio  tatunls  niul  Iiih'  nmrn  of  woitli,  wtjll- 
Immii^JuuI  liiipplnoss  hi  tlitt  fiillust  ^  ,  ,  .  „  / 

Dovrlop  llic  skills  iiiul  iiHitiuIaK  iiocnssiiry  to  dai  h  a  living 
,     'iHicI  fijiiclioii'iis  a  uciiU  .  ^ 

•  f      'I1i<'  aiiiiMul  "l"!'!!!!!)  I'oll^  <m  ochicjaticin  also  proviclo  «jiirrunt 
'  datsi  oiPlSiu  piihlic's  juncopiitms  of  llic  jolvcif  Koliook  a 
(|iic;stioii  floin  i!iu  1072  pdll  of  a  nalbnal  suinitlt;  of  adiiltsi?  ^ 
'       I'copic  have  fliffcrchl  roasons  why  I  hoy  want  tluiir  ihlltlren- 
•     icrjrct  an  ('(liitalidn.  VVhat.aro  tho  chief  roasorib-  thn^  coihc 

1(1  yoiir  niiiKl)*  .                     ,  ' 
,     i'-il*  an-  thtf  n!.H|Mmfj?'.s  aiul  tho  pin  w'nlagos  of  rijspnndoifis 
•f  .,    jiinitiniiiiiK  itac'h  In  scnnu  fcn  iii:,   ■>  .    •    ■    ^,  "  . 
O  '  ■  'Vo  ^vi  Ih'Hwi- jolis,  4^1  purcunt"^ 


^  TIIIS  CIJMATIS  OF  rillC  SCJIIOOl. 


2.  To'yut  iilonji  litjilor  wflli  ijcoplo  at  all  luvols 

■  ."f«««'«'y   •  •■  A-  •  ^13  percent 

'  .  3.  T(Hnak(nnoio  innnoy--ndiiqvu  V 

financial  siiwoss  ..;)8p«t,cenl 

4.  'I'o  attain  solf-satisraclinn  a.  ,..„   gl  pftruunt 

5.  To  slinuilale  thulr  nHiids  ISpmuiil 

fl^  MisoellnnooHs  Toasons   Ji  porconl 

This  mfonnatlon  lias  huon  mportud  to  llhisiralc  that  llio 
climate  |i()als  at  the  onlsot  of  this  section  iiru' siippfntive  of  die 
inins  of  Anioiiciin  udncation.  Tlioy  lopresoiil  roiitos  for  aehlevlnfr' 
the  larger  purposus  of  schooling.  One  cllnftito  goar  pertains  to 
produutivify  as  it  eoncerns  acadqnilc.  sodifi,  and  physical  de- 
velopioent  of  skills,  knowletlgo.  and  altitiicfc^lkcausc  of  the 
irnportance  of  producrivity  in  the  devulopnianlal  life  of  yonng- 
sters,  and  the  fact  that  yoiilh  spend  a  largo  portion  of  their  life 
in  school,  the  second  climate  goal  is  efjually"  important.  This 
goal  purtriins  to  satisfnction— the  need  for  a  fulfilling  ami  nimlity 
sphool  life.  "  •  ,  ' 

CQnernl  CiiinijUc  Factors  ^  S 

\    If  you  were  to  walk  into  n  school  building  and  try  lo'gain  « 
«ense.of  Us  prpvnIIIng  cjimatc.  what  wmihl  yofi  look  for?  Mmf 
what  lines  would  yon  assoss'its  positivcness  or  negalivenoss?  ? 

,We  suggest  you  Iof)k.  for  at  least  eight,  factors,  which  coiiv^; 
prise  tlie  schoors  fclimate  and  ciclorniinb  its' cjuality.  1'hey  his^^ 
froyi  an  iiUoratUion  ofv  tlio  sulloors  prograins,  pn»cesscis.  sind 
physical  conditions.        ,  s'  '         .  • 

» Ideally,  ihero  s^buld  be  dvidencu  of:  z  •  ' 

l.  -ncsiMc/.  jiiutlcnis  should  see  dioinsulv«'s  as  pt-rsons  of  ■ 
woHh,  believing  that  they  have  ideas,  and  that  thosu  itleas 
are  listened  to  and  irial<o  a  dilTerenito.  'I  oachers  and  nd- 
.  iii'iilstrators  should  fool  tho  saino  way.  School  should  bc'ai.- 
place  where  there  arq  sel^respecling  Individuals.  Hespect 
1^  also  due  to  others,  hva  positive  clinjato  there  are  no 
;       put-downs,     '  '        ;  •.  .  ■ 

:  2.  7>fw/.  Trust  is  roflectecl  in  one's  wmfitleiicc;  fhaf  others 
can  bq  counted  on  tojH«lin\je  111  a  vya>r^t  is  honest  i'hcy 
will  do  what  Ihoy  say  tlicy  will  tlo.  There 'is  also 'an  ulo- 
mm  of  believing  odier.st^^^If^ot  let  you  tl<iwn.-~^„_^L__^^ 


a  lliuh  M<mihi VOi)\t\a  wlrh  iiiKli  iiuiralo  fccjl  good  uhcnit 
wliiii  is  lia|)iJt?iiinK.  ' 

*K  Opimiiumtm  for  Inim^  Nol  all  por^oni  can  bo  Involved 
in  making  lh«  linportant  doayon^/ Not  always  can,,eauli 
puiHCHi  \m  as  Inniionlial  ixh  lie  iniglit  liko  to  bo  on  the 
imny  aH|)oclH  of  ilio  schoorK  progranis  and  procossos  that 

.  affcrcl  liiin.  Hut  ovdiy  person  cliuryios  tho  opporiiinity  to 
uoiilribulo  Iiih  or  her  idoa^,  and  know  thoy  have  been  con- 
sidered. A  leeling  of  a  lack  of  voiee  is  counterprodiictivc  to 
self'Usteuin  and  dejirives  the  school  of  that  persons  re- 
sources.  ^  ^  ■ 

5.  ConthHiom  Academic  and  Socitd  Gfoxoliu  Each  student 
needs  to  develop  additional  acaduinic,  social,  and  physical 
skillK,  knowledge,  and  attitudes.  (Many  educators  have  de- 
seriboti  the  growth  process ,  as  achieving  "developincntal 
tasks."  ICducators,  loo,  desire  to  improve  their  skills,  knowl» 

.  edge,  and  altitudes  In  regard  to  iheir  particular  assign- 
ments wnhin  die-school  district  and  as  cooperativo  mem- 
bers of  a  Umm.) 

'     (i..  CU}Jii^lmmim.  This  (|uality  Is  nicasnred  by  the  person's 
fiU'ling  Umard  the  school  Menibers  should  fcel  a  part  of 
ihe  ^school  The)';  want  to  stay  with  it  and  have  a  chance  to 
/    c^xeif  Ihein  Influence  on  it  in.collaboratiqii  with  others 
,      7,  Hahind  7biicci^/.  The/^ school  as  an  instituti^v  should  de-' 
^  ^      veldp  iiiipmvenient  projects*  It  shoiild  bo  self-rahewing 
^     in  that  it  is  growing,  devoloping,  and  changing  rather  than 
\       '  fonowing  routines,  repealing  previously  accepted  proce- 
V  ;       diires,  and  striving  for/jConforinily,  If  lliere  is  ienewali  ' 
^      ciifference  is  sepn  as  liUoresting,  to  be  cherished!,  Diver- 

.  sity  and  plurallsnj  are  valued*  New'  eonditid^s  are  faced  " 
^    with  poise  Adjiistnients  a^    worked  out  as  needed,  Tlie 
V  ^   **new''  is  n<it  seen'  af  threale  as  soniething  Id  be 

examined,  weighi^I,  and  its  vahie  or  relevance  ^ctermined^ 
V  liio  schdol  shoirtd  be  able  to.cirgrini^e.  improvembrit,  pro-  ■ 
jects  ni|)idl$'  and  efffcienUy/  %\ylh  an  absence  of  stress  ' 
and  ccmfllft,    ^  :  ;    ,  ^  ,  , 

H^  CIarin^,  Kv^y  individ^ial  in  the  school  shpujd  ^el  that 
si)ine  olIiei'juTScin  or  ptrsonsni^  conj^qrnml  about  him  as 
>  ^  ^  a  humriii  being.  I^icli  knows  it  will  inakc  a  differenco  to 


en.  .houkl  fee  tl,„t  ,ho  piinelpal  .aru«  i^Lf  iL,^' even 
wLcM hey  rm.ka  ,„i,,aku..  or  dmuroo.  And  the  1^  nS 
.Lould  know  .hat,  (hu  tonohur.=ari.ast  „,  .  W^"^^ 

::;::;::^!ihlf^^ 

'iO. 

Flpjro  1=2  lists  iho  fnciors  Uu,i  a<„„prfeu  Ihe  .chcml-.  dinnle 
md  cplunnino  its  qnahty.  At  Ihccentur  aro  the  ^ 
schooi  s  clnnaKj  as  pmstsntetl  in  FigumM.  ho."s  lor  the 

Basic  Huinim  Needs  wilhin  llie  Sdiool  ' 

_     it  in  10  be  suraf,,H,roduotivo  ant!  sntisiyinK-any  in.ll= 
to  n,n«t  provula  opportunities  (ur  .tudent.l.ft^i.1,^^  ^"^ 
nd  arh„,m«trator.  to  fulfill  timir  hasiUaruHuTnood J" 

noeds.  1„  a  Kunso  iho  hasicj.,m&ds  arc  an  adclilionaMn^  J 
v.ew,n,|  njnny  of  tI,o  cliniafa  faetori  /„,f  doscrihnd   "  ' 
No  sdiool  organizatioi,  can  possess  =i»  wholesome  di.n.,t,. 
V  :dSr^""«r  '^^^  -cn.ial,noeds  of  it/ZUJ'rd 

vo Ive  ,1,0  »c  ,oalVpl,y*„l  plan,  ,„ol„.,i„«.  Lr  'iijJ  «f2 
fran,  l,„.a,<l.  «,ch  m  fho,  „„^|  rda.ivoly  nncrow.lml 

■S»/«i,  „A;s  |>orialu  lo  sccnril,/  fron;i%lu»k.KrlTOrrvcl,,>U 
I"8i1«l         „,  a,«,n,l;  fr„,i,  <.l|,o«J,Krrm-onndn,oS;l;i 
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Figure  1-2  * 
'  CI  JMA I  li  FAC  rOHS 

TliuHa  ikhhIs,  wliich  are  uliarfoc!  in  Flgiirc  l-3»  aoncern  the 
ciesiro  of  oagli  perHon  for  acceptaneti,  identity^  und  security, 

l^hroiigh  llielr  Interaction,  tlie  proyrams,  processes^  and  ; 
pliysieal  conditions  (if  the  jichool  ntiiHt  provide  for  each  of  ^the 
j)asic  net'dH  if  a  wholeranie  climate  is  to  develop.  Should  a 
Helidol  dcnil  only  with  safety  needsi  for  eKaniplu,  it  is  not 
--^  likoly  Ihat^  tnist,  respect,  high  nioralc,  and  the  like  would  de^ 
%'elcip.  Snfely  nnghf  he  providud  by  seeing  to  It  thiU  students 
sit  riuioily  nt  their  desks  all  day  long,  lint  such  an  approach  to 
ly  would  del  nothing  to  build  trust,  eneouragu  innovcitiveness, 


,  or  contributa  lo  high  iiiorale.  rurlliur,  a  school  that  has  mh 
standing  opiprtunilies  fc)r  learning,  a  beaiitiful  physical  plant 
and  involvement  processes  lor  making  dysions,  hut  ha^stu 
dents  being  physically  attacked  in  the  rcslrooins  or  teuclier* 
I^Mng  for  then^  safety  is  not  likely  to  develop  a  wholesome 
cnrnate.  . 


nASIC  HUMAN  NEKDS  OF  STUDliNIH 
AND  EDUCATOns 
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Focus  of  School  Climato  Improvcmeni  Projucts 
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IMS  not  likely  thut  n  school  cnn  directly  oinbark  upon  pre- 
ciio  projects  to  improve  irust,  respect,  cohesiveiiess.  carinK 
opportimities  for  inpiit,  hlgli  niornlo.  scl.ool  renewal,  and  coii- 
Inujoiis  growth.  These  are  not  factors  that  the  school  is  likely 
to  luive  been  vvorking  on  directly,  even  if  it  could.  They  are 
universal,  and  their  (|uallty  is  actually  a  resiilt  of  the  practices 
nnd  programs  of  the  njore  specific  school  operations  williin 
the  areas  of  program,  process,  and  material  determinants  tle- 
scribcd  m  the  following  .section  ' 


Scliool  Climate  Dctcrmmahls  • 

Described  below  are  eighteen  featured  of  a  schools  opera- 
ions  Hint  largely  (leterinino  the  c|nality  of  the  factors  antS  goals 
(see  Figip  l.l.niid  1-2)  that  comprise  climalc.  It  is  by  im^ 
proving  these  aighlden  .school  cllmalo  (lelerminimts  that  scliocil 
improvement  proiocts  cnn  niost  wislly  be  dcvdnped  and  ewil- 
tintcd. 
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SCHOOL  CLIMATE  DETEaMlNANTS 
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Tllli:  CMMATIS  OK  TlilC  SCHqoI. 


I  ho  clLHL.ririinaiU.s-  am  divHietl  inlo  ihrm  major  cHogorics: 
prngrani,  prncoss,  and  nialorlnl  clolurminants.  F.fiiiro  1-1  wliich 
nppoars  on  pago  12.  Iiulicalos  tliu  deturniinnnis  ' 

Ncite  tliat  thu  lislings  of  l%,,e  l-I  uiul  iho  ctecriplions  of 
ho  d.,tormmants  provido  space  for  addition  of  items  ihiU  miuhi 
lie  pcrtmont  to  a  parliaiijar  school. 

In  Chaptor  VI,  oadi  dultsmiiiinnt  is  doscrihod  at  grcalur 
^ngllj  and  uxamplos  aru  given  to  slunv  svlmt  might  be  expectMl 
tor  each  program,  process,  or  rnnlerial  dolerminant.  ('rhese  illiis- 
tratioRs  have  ^en  contrihuted  by  many  praclicing  school  prin- 
c|pn  s  and  ^aff  meml,ers  involved  in  CFK  Ltd.-sponsored  Prin- 
cipal  ns  the  School  s  Ch'mate  Leader  proiocts.) 
^  Prugram  Delermimnls  of  n  positive  school  climate  include- 

1.  Uuportumlies  for  active  learning  in  which  students  are  to- 
tally mvolved  in  the  process,  both  physically  and  mentally 
and  are  able  to  demonstrnte  an  ability  to  use  their  knowl' 
edge  and  skills. 

2.  f^ilM<lualized  performance  expeclaUons 

tlPxible,  and  take  into  account  individual  difforpnces  In^ 
dividunls  ore  freciuontly  encouraged  to  set  their  o%vn  por- 
forniance  goals.  Care  is  taken  to  allow  for  differences  while 
at  tlio  same  time  providing  ninximinn  challenges  for  fullv 
molivnting  the  individual, 

3.  Varied  learnina  etwironmeiUs,  which  avoid  a  single  sland- 
nrc  mode  of  instruction,  class  size,  or  alniospheru.  Schools 
wi.hm  schools  and  alternative  iJrogramming  are  considered 
potential  procpsses  for  devglppiug  optional  environnicnis. 

4.  Flmible  curriculum  and  extracurricular  activities  that  pro- 
vide a  Wide  variety  of  pace  and  content  options  for  learn- 
ers. It  IS  not  assumed  that  all  learners  In  a  group  have  the 
saino  content  noods  or  that  most  will  learn  at  the  sanie  rate 
l2.^:fncurrioular  activities  should  serve  all  students  and  lie 
subject  to  constant  redevelopment  ns  students'  needs  change 
lo  the  greatest  extent  possible,  such  activities  should  be 
otteretl  on  an  open-enrollment  basis. 

^•  Smyport  and  structure  appropriate  to  learners  maturit,,  in 
wlHch  Hie  school  designs  its  programs,  aeiivilles.  and  re- 
cjuiremcnts  so  they  are  consistent  with  the  everchanglntr 
uUcMlectual.  social,  and  physical  developrnenlal  cliara5o^ 


islios  iif  youlli  as  tlioy  grow.  IfkliicnKn'S  pniclice  the  prlnci- 
pl(^s  of  diil<l  an<l  adolasctMU  gmwili  niul  cbvclopn^ 

(i,  lliilm  cnofutmlioatu  thtermimd  iiivolvjiig  educators  and 
•itiuicMits  ill  (lie  (itivolopinuiit  of  rulus  and  rcgiilntions  tlmt 
s'uH-  chuirly  .shiiod  and  viovvcjcl  m  ruasonablu  and  de^irnblc 
liy  ihijso  affucUsd.  ' 

1.  Vuriatl' raimrtl  syslems,  wliit'h  ini'iiinii'itc  piinldniiont  and 
viiiplia.si'/u  posilivo  rdnforcoinunl  of  offcclivo  boliavior.  'rho 
sdioo!  slioiikl  roeogiiiitu  tliu  ncod  f<>i*  and  provide  a  varlcly 
of  Nvay.s  in  wjiicli  sliidents  and  odiicators  can  be  prodiiclive 
uiid  .siicccHsfiii. 

H.  , 

!).  -       ■  '  ' 

Process  detennimnts  of  a  posiiivo  school  clininte  include: 

I.  Prohlom  sohing  a|j//i7!/  in  M'liith  skills  are  adequately  do- 
volopcd  to  reach  effeclivo  solutions  quickly.  Problems  should 
stay  solved,  and  the  solving  niechanisrn  should  be  main- 
taiiiud  and  stronglhcned.  Tlierc  should  be  vvell-developed 
slriicturcs  and  procedures  for  sensiny  the  existence  of  prob- 
leins,  for  in\'ciiting  sohitions,  for  iiiiplenionting  theni,  and  for 
evahiating  their  cffoclivenoss. 

2..  lm\irooomm\i  of  school  goals  in  which  thoy  ore  clearly  stated 
and  uiidurstood  by  students,  parents,  and  educators.  Goals 
should  servo  as  reference  points  for  inaking  decisions,  orgn- 
ni/ing  schciol  iniprovcment  projects,  and  guiding  day-to-day 
operations.  The  school  slioiild  recortl  all  goals  and  contin- 
uously updato  llieni.  Students,  staff  nienibers,  antl  adnn'nis- 
tralors  are  encouragud  lo  {levelop  personal  goal.s  directed 
toward  llicir  own  growth  within  the  context  of  tlie  school 
prognini. 

.'}.  lUmlifumii  mul  working  wUh  conflh'ts  in  a  way  that  recog- 
iiizos  liial  gonfliet  is  natural  and  that  It  occurs  within  indi- 
vi<liials,  bi'lwcen  thein,  and  between  groups.  Conflict  is  not 

,'  a  problcin  unless  it  mounts  up,  is  not  faced,  and  is  allowed 
to  fester.  Ill  n  fas'orable  cliniulc,  conflict  is  accurately  iden- 
tified and  effectively  worked  on. 

\.  EffacUoe  commimications,   which   onhanee  inturporsonnl 

o  ■ 


-I'iHi  ciaMATic  OK  rim  hv.\\oo\. 


iL'Iiilicjiislilps  among  nnd  buiweon  c(luualor.s-  and  .sIikIuiiIs 
and  :;pnrenf.s  iniher  Ihan  causing  nhcnai ion.  Lsolation,  mis. 
untatanding,  fear,  and  frustiaticui.  Coininiinieaticm  involves 
sending,  receiving,  aiid  uiulcrslnmling  foelings  and  jtleas 
<»penly  and  honcsdy.  It  is  a  nnilli<llniciisi,)inil  process  iin- 
rcslricted  by  hjonirchics  or  otlier  ImposucI  or  iinaglnary 
l);n-ners.  Thero  should  be  umphasis  (m.  sharing  and  problem 
scilving,  as  well  ns  a  concern  for  piii  posaliil  listcsning. 
5.  hvolvematU  in  dacMon  maklna  in  which  opptirhinity  to  im- 
prove the  school  exists  for  stiideiits.  educators,  interested 
parents,  and  olliurs.  Persons  affected  by  a  decision  need  an 
opportunity  to  provide  input.  Dgclslons  should  be  based Cn 
purtinoiit  information,  and  decision  proees.ses  .should  be 
clearly  specified  and  understood  by  all.  A  variety  of  cleci- 
sion-making  niodels  should  be  used  and  the  entiro  process 
reviewed  periodically  for  effectivene.ss  and  efficiency. 
0.  Amnomy  with  accotmahilily,  %vhicli  balances  (he  freedom 
of  being  independent  and  self-governing  with  the  necessity 
and  desirability  of  being  responsible  for  actions  through  r^ 
porting  and  explaining  processes  in  achieving  goals  and  oh- 
joctives..  This  equity  is  vital  not  only  to  the  scIumiI  as  an  or- 
ganization, but  to  ediieators  and  students  as  individuals  and 
as  working  groups. 

^  Ejfectim  trndiing-lmrmng  stratcgias  in  which  goaK-  for 
tepching-learning  situations  are  clearly  staled  and  educators 
seek  evaluative  feedback  froni  sliidcnis  and  odier  educators 
1  enchers  should  recognize  that  students  Imvo  varied  learnirtg 
styles  and  should  altompl  to  employ  mediods  that  consider 
Ihcse  styles  as  well  as  student  maturity.  Students  should  have 
trcquent  opportunity  to  choose  from  a  variety  of  learning 
activities.  Inquiry  slioulcl  be  encouraged,  and  a  syslem  should 
exist  to  evaluate  teaching  strategies. 
8.  Ability  to  plan  for  the  futura  is  a  cliaracterlslie  wlioreby- 
tlie  school  determines  and  plans  for  its  immodiaie  and  long- 
range  future.  In  this  process,  the  schoors  educators  and  ell- 
■  ontfile  analyze  the  general  course  of  the  education  program 
at  t  ieir  school,  and  deliberately  plan  desirable  changes  and' 
modificalioris  in  the  sclHiol's  programs,  services,  and  pro- 
cesses.  It  Involves  planning  skills  and  a  futuic  oriuntalidn- 
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>  tlir  iintMnpt,  ill  pr<)ji*ei  uotuliticinH  iih  tlio  oduaators  nticl  all- 
niU*liV  wannluun  to  li'ji: 

:   '        ■  ^"  \ 

Malifrial  (hlLniiiiuauls  of  ji  posilivc  suliool  ulirnute  inclndc:   /  . 

\.  Adaqiuila  rusouracSi  wliiuli  jncliulu  ubio  pcliicutorK  ancl  siip- 
pnil  i'or  iluMii  unci  sluclcntH  throiigh  pruviHion  of  in^hiictiDnal 
iiialcria!  cciiilurK  and  lal>onUOiicH,  dusirablo  classinoin  or 
lifar«iii^'area  tH]iiipincnt^  furnitiiru^  loxthook^  and  refereiiccs, 
^  oilior  inatmalK,  aiid  aduc|iiiiie  uxpundablo  suppl 

2.  Hif)fi)t)rihw  and  officiant  lop}HHaal  systumi  wliioli  is  dosigncd 
lo  help  poopio  be  productivo  In  aoliieving  die  sclinolj  cur- 
.  riculuin,  and  eNlnienrrioular  aclivity  gfjaln.  A  ruspbn^ivo  sy^- 
iiun  cnliancuH  inoialu,  Procedures  sliould  eiiable  indiyiduals 
to  efneiondy  aC(|in>o  iieedcd  material  resources.  Educators 
slionld  be  iil)lu  to  get  eoinnionly  used  res^ources  rapidly.  The 
syKletn  should  provide  C|uality  in  ^ueh  areas  as  student 
sdieduling,  and  hi  eustodial,  nmhitenaneo,  ieeretarial,  pur- 
eltusiiig,  budgeting,  and  aceouiithig  services,  ICach  individual 
should  know  what  lie  can  and  cannot  expect  of  a  school's 
loglslical  syslinn. 

Ji  Hiilialiiliiy  of  school  plant  in  which  the  institution  niodifies 
the  physical  plant  as  prograni  and  lunnan  needs  change, 
kectping  iHtildtng decor  attractive  by  use  of  color,  furniture 
arrangenient,  and  displays  of  student  work. 

^'K  /     /   •  /  ^  ^ 

Chapter  VI,  **Hchool  Climate  Deterininants,'*  furdicr  discusses 
each  of  the  ajiove  eighteen  cliaracleristics.  Chapter  VII  shows 
how  a  school  might  initiule  a  prcjccsi  cif  devehiping  its  own  set 
of  definitions  and  climate  detQrniinants,  particularly  relevant  to 
its  o\yn  needs  and  perceptions. 

SuiiinHiry  ^ 

The  prc  cc'ding  material,  along  with  Kignics  1-1,  1-2,  1-3,  and 
I-h  pi ovide  a  conceptual  overview  and  definitlcm  of  Uiu  school  s 
cHtnate.  In  suinniary  fciriii,  Figure  IS  combines  the  concepts. 
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Course     3  -  scKcoi  cii..t..  — ^  __  Background 

Module'     -.3/1  -  Defining  and  Asiessing  School  climate.   '  ^dtSflsIS 

iackground  i^p  3,1,2 


Project  Examplesy    Improving  Schdol  Climate 


(Sea  attached) 


SQurcei    School  Cliinata  Source  Book^  Colorado  Department  of  Education, 
Denver ,  Colorado y  1978. 


CLIMATE 

DETIRH'I  N  ants    •  rn  tOLVED 

PROGR/MI  DETERillllAflT'J 

PROCESS  DETERHINANTS 

(WTERIAL  DETERHINAHTS  , 

OPPORTUfUTIIS  FOR  ACTIVE 

g  niDIVIDUALfZED  FERFOHMANCE 
EXPiCTATieNI 

.VARI ID  LEARNUiS 
»  ENVinONTlEKTS 

4PR0BLEH  iOLVUlG  ASILlTf 

*  IMPHOVEHEHT  OF  SCHOOL 
GOALS 

^  IDENTIFYINS  AND  WORKING 
-  WITH  CONFLICTS 

^EQUATE  RESOURCES 

SUPPORTIVE  AND  EFFICIEHT 
LOailTlCAL  SYSTiM 

SUITABILITY  OF  SCHOOL 
PLANT 

FLEXIILI  CURftlCULUM  AND 
£XT?«ACURR1CUUR  ACTIVITIES 

SUPPORT  AND  STRUCTURE 
APPROPRIATE  TO  LiARNiS'S 
fUTURirr 

§  fFFECTIVI  COHMUfUCATIONS 

>  IHVOLVIHENT  IN  DECISION 
'  HAKINS 

AUTONDKY^WiTH  ACCOUHTAIILITY 

RULES  CPOFERATIVELY 
DETERMINED 

EFFECTIVE  TEACHING-LEARNINO 
STRATEQIIi 

VARIED  RiWA^  SYSTEMS 

_   ABILITY  TO  PUN  FOR  THE 
^  FUTURE 

MAPLEtON  High  Sehool ,  Adams  County  Schobl  District  #1 i  Adams  County 

Talephone:    288-6681  '  ' 

Suparintandsjit:    George  DiTirro 
principal:    James  M,S0kich 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:    SCHOOL  WIDE  ADVISORy  SYSTEM 


Personalizing  the  educational  experience  is  the  goal  of  the  Advisement  Program. 
It  creates  an  ongoing  personal  interaction  between  a  teacher  (advisor)  and  a 
student  (advisee)*    The  goals  of  advisement *are  ^  successful  goal*oriented  edu- 
cational experience  for  ill  Students;  Increased  positive  home/school  communica- 
tions through  active  parent  involvement  in  educational  planning;  improved  student 
ducision  niakini  and  rarsur  pUn^ing  through  c\  process  o^  advisee  self-asi^ef smtnt. 

Cost-funded  through  Title  IV-C  graat.    Prior  to  implementing  the  program,  a  full 
year  of  staff  development  was  held  utilizing  personnel  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Resfarch  at  the  University  of  Colorado,    Sisttf  Elise  Calmus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  is  the  State  High  School  Facilitator,    Mr^.  George  DITIrrOi 
Superintendent  of  District  #1  is  tht  supervisor  of  the  Title  IV  grant. 


Outcomes:    State  research  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Educatibnal  Research  at  the 
~~      University  of  Colorado  under  the  direction  of  Mr*  John  Richie.  This 
.     Included  evaluations  of  the  Staff  Developmental  Programi  a  survey  of  . 
parent/teacher  and  students  taken  prior  to  instituting  the  program; 
a  follow-up  survey  will  be  conducted  during  April  1978, 
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CLIMATE 

D  E  T  E  R  HI  HANTS  •INVOLVED 

1. 

PF.3SS/V1  DETIR.'iIIIA.'ITS 

.  PRnCESS  DETERHIHANTS 

HATERIAL  DETERjUflAflTS 

OPPCRm'irTlES  FOR  ACTIVE 

JfiDiVrOUALIZES  PiRFCWUflCE 
&XFICTATIOHS 

VARIED  LEARNING 

#  PROBLIH  SOLV I HS  ABILITY 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
SOALS 

a  IDENTIFYINS  AND  HORKlHa 
-  MITII  eONFLlCTS 

ADEQUATE  RESOUgCES 

SUPPORTIVE  AND  EFFICIENT 
LOOISTICAL  SYITIM 

SUITABILITY  OF, SCHOOL 
PUNT 

FLEKiiLi  cmnit^im  Am 
mcTkAcmnicuiM  activitiei 

SUPPQRT  AND  STHUCTURl 
SAPfROPRlATE  to  LEARNER'S 
^UTU^ITY 

0  EFFECTIVf  COMMUNICATIONS 
IB  INVOLVEnEfiT  In  DiQiSIyff 

^  AyTQnOm  fiITH  ACCQUmASiLI  it 

RULES  COCPERATIVIUY 
SiTEHMlNED 

EFFfCTIVl  TiACHING-LfARNING 
STATIC  lES 

VARIED  REWARD  SYSTEHS 

*  AllllTY  TO  PUN  FOR  THE 
-  FUTURE 

Adains  City  High  School*  Adams  County  District  14 

Ttliphoni:  289*3111 

Suparlntendent:    Dr,  J.  Roland  Ingraham 

Principal:    Tom  Doohan 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITYi    TEACHER  ADVISORY  PROGWM 


The  Teacher  Advisory  Program  has  two  components: 

~  A  counsal or/ teacher  team  consisting  of  one  counselor  and  approximately  fifteen 
teachers.    The  purpose  of  the  team  Is  to  provide  counseling  training  to  the 
teachers  and  to  provide  a  vehicle  of  shdrihg  ideas  and  concerns  pert&ining 
to  the  program, 

A  teacher-advisor  system  in  which  each  teacher  Is  allotted  approximately  20 
advisees  with  whom  they  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year*  The  students  pick 
the  teacher*adv1sor  they  want. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are:  \  ' 

--  To  enable  the  school  staff  to  be  more  aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  needs  pf 
students.  '  ,  ^ 

To  assist  students  In  accepting  responsibility  for  decisions  about  their  own 
learning. 

--  To  provide  for  at  least  one  (1)  adult  in  the  school  who  knows  each  studint 
and  shares  responsibility  with  him  for  his  learning  program,  ^ 
To  assist  students  in  building  cohfldence  by  developing  a  positive  silf-image. 
To  form  new  relationships  within  the  school  -  that  promotes  a  caring,  supportive 
and  problsni  solving  relationship  between  staff  and' students  that  would  result 
^  in  an  o^/erall  improvement  of  the^  school  cl imate,  .     '  -  * 

Outcofnes:    The  response  "from  students  and  staff  tb  the  initial  portion  of  the  program 
^    "   "      ImDlefnented  in  October  has,  been  positive.    The  pri-rigistrat1oh  for  the  . 
.Sicona  semestir  was  Inprovid 'considerably. 


'    C  L  1  H  A  T  E 
PROGRAH  DETEIUIHIAflTS 


OPPCRTUNITliS  FOR  ACTIVE 

HIDIVIDUALIZED  PERFORmfieE 
EXPECTATIONS 

VARIED  Liknuim 

EHVIROH^^INTS 

FLEXIBLE  CURRICULUM  AND 
EXTRACUHRICUUR  ACTIVITIIS 

SUPPORT  AKD  STRUCTURE  , 
APFROPRIATE  TO  LEARKIR-S 
MATURITY 

RULES  COOPERATIVELY 
DiTERHiHED 

VARIED  REWARD  SYSTEKS 


D  ITrRH'l  NANTS    >  I  NVOLV.ED 
PRnCESS  nCTERHl HANTS 


PROBLEM  iOLVING  ASILJTY 

IMPROVEHEHT  OP  SCHOOL 
tJOALS 

IDENTIFYIHi  AND  WORKIHS 
WITH  CONFLICTS 


p  EFFECTIVE  COf-IMUNI  CAT  IONS 

^INVOLVEMENT  IN  DECISION 
w  FUSING 

©AUTONQhY  WITH  ACCOUHTABiLm 

EFFECTIVE  TEACHING-LEARHING 
STRATEGIES 

ABlLm  TO  PUN  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 


MATERIAL  DETERI'llfiAHTS 


ADIQUATE  RESOURCEi 

SUPPORTIVE  AND  EFFICIENT 
LQOIiTlCAL  SYSTEM 

SUITABILITY  OF  SCHOOL 
PLANT 


Adams  County  School  District  #12 
Telephone:  451*156]  ^ 
Superintendent*    Dr,  George  Bailey 

Executive  Director  of  Organizational  Development:    Or.  Harvie  Guest 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY^    ADMINISTRATOR  IMAGE  AUDIT 


E 


Acting  on  the  belief  that  a  positive  Changs  irif  tha  cpcrntts  and  Ifvel  of  trust ^n  a 
principal  should  contribute  highly  to  a  corresponding  change  In  the  climate  of  the 
school  she/he  manages*  Adams  County  conducted  the  Adrhinlstrator  Image  Audit*  \ 

Each  administrator  was  placed  into  a  role  group:    elementary  principals,  secondary  prin-  i 
cipal's,  etc.-  They  were  then  asked  to  share  in  writing  (anonymously):    (1)  , personal  per- v 
captions  of  the  group;  (2)  perceptions  of  each  of  the  other  groupsi  (3)  the  perception 
she/he  believed  each  of  the  otHtrs  held  of  his/her  own  group-  '  i 

Discussions  followed  which  resulted  in  clarified  perceptions  of  groups,  and  individuals  > 
and  specific  objectives  for  the  improvement  of  intir-group  relationship  for  the  insuing  ^ 
year.      ^  .        _  .       -  ,  ^      ^  .      .    \       ,  \ 

Outcomes :    There  ha^  been  a  decrease  in  student-teacher  conflicts.    Curriculum  development 
has  gont  smoother.    Faculty  seems  more  open"  to  change- 


C  L  I  H  A  T  E 

"D  1  T  1  R  h'I  H  A  H  T  S    •  I  N  V  0  L  V  E  D 

PROGRAM  •DETER^j  I  flAflTS 

PRnCESS  DETERHIHANTS 

KATERIAL  DETERHIflAHTS 

lOPPOKTUfUTIii  FOR  ACTIVE  ■ 
LEARNING 

plflDIVlDUALIZED  PERFORMANCE^ 
EXPECTATIONS 

sYARlEP  LfARNiNO 
•^ENVinori'^iENTS 

PROBLEM  iOLVIHS  ABILITY 
GOALS 

^  IDEHTlFYtHS  AND  WORKING 
WITH  CONFLICTS 

ADEQUATE  RESOURCIS 

enDBnaTT\/£   tun  c^Ef^iEsiT 
iUrryHllYe  Ariy  trrlwiEPiT 

LOGISTICAL  iYlTiM 

SUITABILITY  OF  SCHOOL 
PLANT 

fiFLI^IlLE  CUS^iCULUM  AND' 
EXTNACUHRICULAR  ACTI,VlTlia 

SUPPORT  AND  STliUCTUBJ^ 
»MPROPRIATI  TO  LEAftNlR^S 
MATURITY 

A  err cw  1 1  v&  wvrii  lUfi i wn 1 1  urfs 
ftlHVOLVIHENT  IN  DECIilON 

0  AUTONQHY  WITH  ACCOUNTABILITY 

^  RULES  COCPEHATlViUY  . 
DITERHIHED 

a  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING-LEARNING 
■  iTRATEGlEi 

^VARIED  RIWARD  SYSTEMS 

ABILITY  TO  PUN  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

^laniosa  High  School  Alamosa  School  District  RE-llJ,  Alamosa  County 

Telephona:    589-6696  ^      \  \      '       '  ^ 

Suparlntendsnt:    Dr.  Donald      Mfrrrill  ^ 
Prlriclpal:    Ron  Hunter  ^  ! 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:    ALTERNATIVES  IN^ EDUCATION 


The  alternative  program  was  designed  to  offer  students, various  options  to  obtain  a. 
high  school  diploma.    Curriculum  courses  wart  given  in  the  English  Language  Arts^^^^ 
social  studies,  math  science^  and  reading  In  the  content  areas.    In  addition  {o  ^ 
academic  developmenti  the  curriculum  has  been  expanded  to  pVace  §n  emphasis  on 
affectual  development,  and  the  use  of  consnunity  resources  for  learning  experiences 
outside  ;|he  classroom.    Students  along  witfi  staff,  share:  in  all  of  the  decisions  ; 
direttlj^^ifflc^ing  the  students*  education  to  include  the  ^operational  procedures 
of  the  pVogrami  what  the  students  study,  and  how  they  are  to  learn  the  content. 
Letter  grades  have  been  dropped  in  favor  of  using  a  point  syftem  for  credits.  All 
learning%bject1veS  are  contracted  faetween  the  individual  student  and  teacher/  The 
rationale  behind  this  approach  is.  basic.    We  are  attempting  to  watch  learning  styles 
and  teaching  styles*    A  hopeful  outcome  is  that  students  will  experience. success  in 
academics*  Involve  them  in  decisions  that  must  be  madSs  and  involve  them  in  problem- 
solving  concerning  not  only  academic  goals,  but  personal  goals  as  well ,    Another  ob- 
jective of  the  program  is  to  improye  the  Individual  attitudes  of  students  tpward 
self,  school  and  community.    The  students  identified  for 'this  program  were  chosen 
primarny  because  they  were  potential  or  actual  high  school  dropouts,  although 
acceptance  of  a  student  into  this  program  is  not  limited  to  this'  criteria.  Since 
the  prog^raim  Is  optional,  students  sign  a  contract  to  participate  in  this  learning 
situation.    This  entry  contract  was  developed  by  students  and  teachers.    At  present 
theri  are.  38  students;  involved. 

i  '  '      '  ^  .  ' 

Outcomes i\  The.  program  wasymplemented  at  the  start  of  this  school  yi'ar,  so  specific 
I  'measurement  of  the  outcomes  js  pending  a  ysar-end  analysis.  Various 

^,  mithods  of  measuring  the  juccjesses  and  failures  of  this  program"  have 
' been  developed,  to  Include*    academie^atihievement,  attltudinal  develop- 

,  msnt.  attaridance,  parent  responle,  and* school /community  receptiveness* 


CLIMATE 

.D  E  t  E  R  H'l  NAN  T  S  .INVOLVED 

PROGRAfi  DETERMlflAHTS 

PRnCESS  DETESHIHANTS       .  . 

HATERIAL  DETERMIHAIITS 

OPFORTUHITIES  FOR  ACTIVt 

nmiviDUALfziD  pEnPORhmcE 

EXPICTATIOHS 

VAR J  ED  Lf ARMING 
INViRON^IENTI 

.       PRdBLEM  SOLYIHG  ABILITY 

IMPROVEHENT  OF  SCHOOL 
GOALS 

^lOfHTlFYIHG  AND  WORKING 

®HlTlf  CQNFLlCTi  ^ 

ADIOUATE  REIdURCES  . 

SUPPORT lYt  AND^EFFieiEm 
LOGISTICAL  SYSTEM 

SUlTAlILm  OF  SCHOOL 
PL^T 

PLEaIELE  uURRItULUM  AND 
EXmCURRlCULAR  ACTIYITIES 

SUPrORT  AND  iTHuCTuRE 
APPROPRIATE  to  LEARNK'i 
MATURITY       ^  ' 

^  iFFECTlVE  COPkMUin  CAT  IONS 

IKVOLVEMgNT  IN  DgCISION 
HAKIH€  . 

AUTONOHY  WITH  ACCOUNTABlLm 

■ 

RULES  eoOPERATIVELT 
DETERMINED 

IFFECTlVE  TEACHING-LEARNING 
STRATEGIES                    ^  ^ 

VARIED  REWARD  ;^YSTEHS 

AMltire  TO  PUN  FOR  THi 
FUTURI  . 

Cherry  CrMk  High  Schools  Cherry  Creek  Dist*    sVArapahot  County 
Telephow:    773-1184  , 
Superintendent:    Dr*  Richard      Koeppt  * 
Principal:    Henry  Cotton  '      ^  V 

f  PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:  DEANS 


Four  teachers  have  been  impldyed  as  deans  of  students^    These  individuals  have  been 
ampToyed  because  bf  their  ability  as  a  teachtr  and  their  outstanding  rilatlonship 
with  students  and  faculty*    Their  riiponslbillties  include  the  disciplini  and  atten* 
dance  for  approxiniately  700-750  ^students.    They  ^art  situated  in  each  bf  the  four 
buildings  on  campus/  One  assistant  princigSl  is  responsible  for  these  daanSv  The 
counselors  work  very  closelys  in  a  teani  approachs  with  thi  fitan,    Thi^poinblriatloh  of 
the  Dean,  Counselor,  and  Psychologist  offers  many  options  whin  working  with  idol ts- 
cent  problems.  ^  ^ 

Outcomes:    Consistency  In  interpreting  school  policies  and  regulations  has  biin  ■ 
attained.    Daily  attendanct  has  neared  the  951  mark. 


' .    C  L  I  «  A  Ti   DETER  fi  I  N  A  H  T  s:  1.  V  E  D 


CPF  :KTi:*a  TI  IS  Fol  ACTi  VE 

EXTHACy^a  :<ULAR  ACT  I V I T i IS . 
iUPPCRT^fi^D  ETRUtTURE  , 

•  APf^ftop^SAti  TO 

MATURITY  y 
^  RULli  CCSPERiTIVELY  ; 

YARI|^  REWARD  SYSTiMS 


^ROiLIH  SOLYIHG  ABILITY 
IMPROV|Hi»T  OF  SCHOOL 


.  IDENTIFYING  AND  WORKINS; 
^  ^  WITH  CpfAlCTS  -  ; 

EPFtCTivi  eef^ufncAfioHi  ^  \ 

^  IKVOLVEHm  IN  DfCISlOr 
"autonomy  WITH  ACC0Ur?TA81  Um 


ADEdUATE  RESOURCiS 

^  iUPPORTrVE  A^«  ErFICIENT 
^  LOO  i  ST  UAL  SYSTEM  ' 

|U|^ILITY  OF  SCHQOL 


EFFICTIVE 
STRATCSIES 


%EACHI 


n^-liarhiWg 


•future  -  "^^-^ 


Smoky  Hill  High' School,  Cherry  Cresk  Sehoql  Dlitrlet ^#5, ^A^^  Coupty 
■    Superintindintr  Dr/  Richard  P 


^PfiOJECT  OR^AGTIVITYI^VJDEO 


■  DuHng'l  hrs/wea^  Mdt^  the  halls,  lunchroom,  library, 

reso#ce^^^  lot.   Thase  tipes  art  utfed  to 

;  evaluate  thi  quality  of  lift  it  ; 

Outcomes:  .Whin  a  itudtnt  can  sei  :thi1r  bihavidr  on  tape,  the.risulti  ara  dfamatlc. 
""■^  H  Thli  process  also  helps  the  a  develop  programs  to 

effectivtly  deal  with  .^'Instant.riplay."  ■  . 
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PROCESS  nftERKINANTS 
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yLiAnmm 

INDrvrDUALIZED  PfRFORHAh'CE 
SXf*ECTATIONS 

^PROILEM  SOLVING  AllLITY  , 

ADEOUATE  RESOURCE^ 

IHPROVEMiKT  OF  SCHOOL 
GOALS  * 

SUPPORT IVi  AND  EFFICIENT 
LOGISTICAL  SYSTEM 

feww  twit             ^1^1  tri 

VARIED  LrARMlNS 

iDENTlFYiNa  AND  WORKING 
^ITH  CONFUCTS 

SUITASmm  OF  SCHOOL 
PLANT 

FL£>CIELE  CURRrCULUM  AND 
IXmouRRJCUUR  ACTIVlTlli 

;  EFFICTIVE  COf^UN I CATIONS 

SUPPORT  AND  STRUCTURE 
APPROPRIATE  TO  LEARNER'S 

^^iThS  I  TV 

i  ^ 1  UH 111. 

•  INVOLVEMENT  IN  DECISION 
HAKING  ..  ' 

f 

•AUTONOMY  WITH  ACCOUNTABILITY 

^ULIS  CQOPERATIVELr 
DITERHIHID 

EFFECTIVE  TfACHINS-LlARNING 
ITRATfajii 

VARIED  REWARD  lysTEHS 

•  AilLITY  TO  FUN  FOR  THE 

FUTURE  a 

N#in  Piatt  Junior  High  School,  Bouldfr  Valley  School  Dlstfict  RE  2 


Taliphonil  499-6800 
Superintendents    Dr.  Barnard  0.  Ryan 
"Pflncipal:    Gary  G.  Cox 


NOJECT  OR  ACTIVIJYi    ORGANIZATIlDNAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 


Faculty  members  in  1974  bega  iniiryice  courses  in  which  they  learned  ways 

of  applying  Organization^ De^^  planning  optional  programs 

tnf  Inprnv^ng  school  nli mate.    In  these>lassis  the;^',  hec^iri  a  cohesive  and" ef^fctiv 
group  for  school  Improvement-    They  surveyed  students,  parents ,  and  faculty  in 
Spring  1975  to  ditermine  o  which  school  improve^ 

men t  needed  improvi ng .  Students ,  parents,  and  faculty  continued  to  participate  in 
the  program  develdpmejnt  'proce  on  contnitties  and  participation 

In  Inservlce  workshops.   The  schooV  has^  also  used  OD  specialists  from  the  district 
office  as  consultants  to  groups  of  the  faculty. 

Outcomes :    Through  the  cooperative  curriculum  development  activity  a  successful 
'    .        V  8th  grade  English  and  social  studies  program  has  been  developed, 

The^OD  spiciallsts  have  helped  :impfove  the  conduct  of  msetings,  espe- 
cially in  clarifying  consnunication  and  in  tettlng.  clear  and  iff ectivi 
ways  of  dealing  with  agenda  Iten^,   The  resulting  changes  in  meeting ^ 
procedures  have  promoted  more  effective  Lse  of  faculty  members'  timi  in 
meetings  and  more  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  and  results  of  meetinas. 
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iUITABILm  OF  SCHOOL 
PUKT  \ 
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IXIHA^RKICULAR  ACTlVlTIiS 
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rTRATESI^ 
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ABILITY  TO  PUN  FSR  THI 
FUTURE^  , 

Claar  Creek  SiCQndary  Sc 

leol*  School  District  RE-1 i  Cleir;Creek  County  . 

Tiliphcne:  ^  57]-n77^ 
Supirintindent:    Dr.  Redr 
Pririclpal:  Richard  Ayers 

leyBarttls  , 

e 

|PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:  CHILD;  ASSESSMENT  TEAM  [ 


°  .4  '  ' 

The  CI eir  Creek  County  Chnd  Assessment  Jeam  Is  a.  group  of  professional  represin- 
tatlves  of  local  social  servlci  del 1yery  agencies  and  orginlzitidns  who  dea 
directly  with  chlTdren  of  the  county  and  thalrfimilles. 

QfitcoTie;    The  purpose  cf  the  Ttom  1s  toj  1)  .Coordlnatt  ajency  servleas  to  y^uth 

and  their  families  through  the  d1scuss-1on  of  resources,  roles,  and  actual 
.  -  cases., 2)    Develop  guidelines  for  appropriate  referrals  from  agency  to  • 
agency.    3)   Assist  each  other  In  the  determination  bf  child  abuse  and  ' 
neglect  cases  and  the  development  of  a  coordinated  and  adequate  treat- 
ment strategy  for  such  families.  -4)   Coordinate  the  development  of 
needed  programs  within  respective  agencies  or  In  the  community.  5) 

Provide  professional  peer  consultation  and  support  around  treatment  > 
issues  and  strategies. 


.  CLIHATE 
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PROCESS  DETERHl HANTS     '     .  .  . 
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EFFECTIVE  TEACHING^LEARHiHa 
STRATEGIES 

VARIED  REWARD  SVITEMS 

AIILIIY  TO  PUN  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

East  High  Schools  Denver  District  1  ■ 

teiaphona:  388*5603 

Suptrlntfndeflt:    Dr,  Joseph  E/  Brieinskl 

Principal:    John  J,  Aituno  ; 

PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:    GUARDIAN  ANGEL  BREAKFAST 


Onci  every  two  wieks  the  Principal  (Guardian  Angel)  invitis  15-20  students,  two  . 
to  thref  teachers,  and  one  to  two  adults  from  thi  communrty  to  a  breakfast  which 
1i;prepared  and  served  by  the  East  High  Home  Eeqnonilcs  Class,    The  purpose  of  the 
breakfast  is  for  students  to  get  to  knoW'^he  Principal  and  what  he  does,  and  for 
the  Principal  to  know  a  broad  Sampling  of  better  feeling  bf 

the  student  pulse  at  East. 

Outcomes:    Very  entuslastlcallv  received  %v  all  who  have  attended.    This  activity 
1s  bejng  broadened  to  include  more  students  and  IS  In  its  third  year 
of  operation. 
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mTERlAL  DltERHIflANTS 


ADEQUATE  ResOURCgi 

SUPpORTiVE  AND  EFFICIENT 
LOOISTICAL  SYITIH 


SUITABILITY  OF  SCHOOL 
PUNT 


Harrison  High  School s  Harrison  District  2^  El  Paso  County 
TgTaphone:/  576-1063  n  * 

Superintindant:    Wayne  Bricker  \  ' 

Principal:    Robert  P»  Breeden 


PROJECT  dR  ACTIVITY:    SCHOOL  WITHIN  A  SCHOOL 


The  purpbsa  of  this  projict  is  to  decrease  alltnatlon. among  students^  faculty^  and 
cdnOTunity  at  large/  The  target  popuTatlon  is  disaffected  youth  of  all  ability  level s 

Students  who  volunteer  for  this"  program  are  reinoyed  from  the  normal  classroom  routine 
for. thrae  hours  a  day  to  special  area  of  the  high  school  where  they  receivt  Indivi- 
dual instruction  1n  social  studies,  English^/ mathematics,    fhey  are  also  exposed  to 
various  work  experiences  and  group  counsel ing  In; this  "school  within  a  school,"  For 
all  other'  high  school  activities. the  students  are  malnstreamed. 

As  a  result  of  the  program  students  gain  motivation,  confidence  and  self-esteem, . 

Outcomes:.  School  drop-out  and  truancy  rates  were  decreased.    Positive  attitudes  to- 
ward the  parents,  school and  themselves  were  developed  by  students*  Many 
students,  were  able  to  receive  their  diploma  with  their  contemporaries. 
More  students  were  willing  to  become  involved  in  coimunity  activities 
^   and  projects. 
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Harrison  High  School  *  Colorido  Springs  District  2,  El  Piso  Gounty 
Telephone:    576-1063   '  - 
Superintendent:    Wayne  Br ickir 
Principal:    Robert  P*  Br eeden 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:    STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  AND  INVOLVEMENT 

WITH  STUDENTS 


^Thi  staff  and  admlnlstratlortCQQpirativel^  dislgnid  a  iihrei-yearitiff  development 
program  to  promote  a  morthumanlitlc  school  cM  Major  areas  of  Inservici 

presently  being  addresitd  In  one  half-day  insirvice  lisilon  per  month  are:  evalua- 
tion of  pirfdrmance,  competinty  based  instruction*  cultural  and  ethical- awareness, 
transactional  analyilStpriscriptiveinstr^^        and  involvement  of  student 
governmint  represintatlvpi* 

Outcomes :   A  planned  program  Is  being  carried  out.   The  faculty  is  aware  of  new 

techniques  arid  idueatlonaldivelopmin^^^  are  Involved  In  all  - 

activities  and  plannlng,^  and  mutual  repsect  among  all  memberi  of  the  " 
"school  family"  is  divtloplng.    Major  changes  iri  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator ivaluation  have  occurred  along  With  the  imirgence  of  a  strong 
student  government/ 


42. 
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Wldefltld  High  School,  Wldefltld  Distnct  3,  El  Paso  County 

Telephone:    392-3427  ' 
SupePlntendent:    Dr .  Jaines  Knox 
Principal  I    F.  W.  Aipedon 


ECT  OR  ACTIVITY:    SCHOOL  CLj^TE  IMPROVIMENT  PROJECT 


As  a  result  of  the  local  school  accountibnity  committee  placing  school  climate 
ImprovOTent  as  a  top  priority,  students,  teachers,  counselors,  administrators, 
and  suRpprt  personnel  were  surveyed  as  to  their  perceotlons  of  the  school  climate 
Us1ng^ the  survey  results,  a  school  climate  profile  was  drawn,  and  the  following 
activities  were Tlnltlatad  In  response  to  the  profllei 

■;■    .  ■  ;'i)' 


2) 
3) 
4) 
S) 
6) 
7) 

8) 


Inservlce  programs  relating  tb  problan  solving,  open  coiraimni cation, 
shared  decision  making  and  accountability  for  ■  population  represen«- 


es. 

Visitation  by  population  manbers  to  other  schools. 
Media  (audio  yisual  and  printed)  distributed. 
School  newspaper  articles  (Informative,  ani  feature). 
Student  projects  relating  to  Improved  school  climate. 
; Increased  teacher  and  student  involvement  tn  the  decision  making  process 
Student' advice  groupings  (hwierdoms)  under  the  supervision  of  teacheri 
were  Instituted. 

Regular,  structured  meetings  of  support  personnel  (teacher'  aides,  cus-  " 
todlans  arid  so  forth)  were  conmenced.  v 


A  form  of  the  CFK  Ltd.  School  Climate  Profile  was  admlnlstertd  to  the  popula 
the  spring  of  1976  for  post  assessment  and  sunmative  ev 

Outcomes : 


A  poit-assiiif^int  showid  posltlva  climate  change  as  perceived  by  s 
and  tiaehtfi  and  a  somewhat  negative  pirceptual  change  on  the  plrt 
administrators,  counielors,  and  support  personnel. 


In 


tudanti 

of-^T  / 
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Evergreen  Senior  High  School s  Jefferson  County  District  1  ^ 


Terephona^  67*-334T 
Superlntindant:    Gene  H/  Cosby 
Principal  I    Jerry  Crabs  . 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY :  . SCHOOL  SENATE 


A  school  Senate  has  been  formed  to  replace  the  traditional  itudent  council  The 
Senate,  comprised  of  students ,  parents s  teachers  and  one  administrator  and  Ghalfed 
by  the  Itudent  body  president,  Is  a  dacls^on  making,  polfcy  making  ;group.    The  v 
students  meet  three  dsys  a  week  In  thi'Studint  Government  class  and  the  Senate 
session  convenes  one  day  a  wtek  for  two  periods  with  all  representatlvis  In  attend- 
ance*    The  Sena^  has  the  power  to  change  any^school  policy  not  affecting  School 
Board  Pol  Icy,  budget,  afid/or  school  credit.-  the  principal  may  veto  any  'Senate 
bin.    The' veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  2/3  senatorial  vote 

Outcomes:    As  a  result  of  the  authority  invested  In  the  Senate,  we  have  seen  a 
/         considerable  Increase  1n  school  and  community  spirit.    Betause  the 
students  have  a  real  voice  In  schpol  p^Hey  making,  they  are  showing 
a  new, interest  in  making  suggestions  and  are  actively  involved  In  sttk-/ 
ing  ways  to  improve  the  school  climate.    The  same  Is  true  of  the  ' 

'  \  parents.         i  V 
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^    ■•         CL  I  i1  AT£ 

p  "E  T  E  R  H  I  H  A  N  T  S    =•  1  N  V  0  LrV  E  D 

fR:??^"^^5•:^"!:;•.:;Ts 

■  C??5ST-J.';iTrSS  ?.CR  ACt:YE' 
UiS 'VISUAL !2ID  ?IS?GSMA?:£i 
VARIED  L?A;tMlNG 

FHOELEM  SOLVniQ  ABILITY 

iKPfiOVlMSNT  OF  SCHOOL 
\^ALS 

tlSENTIFYINS  AND  WGRKiriG 
WITH  CCNFtlCXS 

ADIQUATI  RiiSURClS 

SUPPCRTIVi  AND  IFFICIENT 
LOGISTICAL  SYSTEM 

SUITASILITY  OF  SCHOOL 
PLAHT 

'  FLE3CIBLE  CU^SrCULUH  AND 
^THACUKRICULAn  ACTIVITIES 

#SIIPFCHT  AND  tTRUCTUSi  . 

ap^sq?^^:at£  to  LEAnKO's 
HATURITIf 

•  fFFECTlVE  CDmUJaCATlQHS 

tlKVOLVe-iSNT  IN  DECISION 
MAKING  ' 

AUTONOMY  WITH  ACCOUfrfAllLITt 

f^ULlS  CeCPSRATlViLY     \  ' 
UETlRrtlNiD 

IFFECTIVg  TEACHr^^O'LIARfUNO 
STRATEGIES  ' 

VARIlb  RiWARD  lYITIHS 

AllLITY  TO  PUN  FOR  THE  . 
FUTURE                . -  . 

Alternative  Learning  Cinter,  Poudre  SchQol  District  R-Ts  Larimer  County 
TOlephone:  221-2920 

Superintendent:  Don  L^Wibbir  .  '  , 

Principal :    Isabel  Starner  ' 

PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:   GET  A  HANDLE  ON  LANGUAGE  -  AND  FLYl  " 


Thii  1i  i  project-oripnted  Engliih j^laii  emphasizing  the  practical.    It  is  deiigned 
tO'Stimulati  itudents  who  have  had  a  hlitory  of  falTuri  (experienced  in  previous 
high  ichopT  and  junior  high  school  clissei).   All  wrltingi  speaking  and  granmar 
ikllTs  are  centered  around  high-Interest  m1n1-un1ti  (1-3  wefiks).   Students  have 
the  opportunity  to  iuggest" unit  contint  and  dlrtptlon.    Units  are:   a)  Reading  and 
Drawing  PI  ant  for  a  Dif^eam  Houie,  b)  Study  and 'Kvaluatlon  of  Antiques,,  c)  Building 
a  Solar  Oveni  d)  Handtools  and  their  Use,  e)  Llfeityle  Asseisment,  f)  How  to 
Coimunicate  with  ParentSt  g)  etc.  - 


Outconies :    Studanti  have  expreiied' verbally  and  In  writing  that  thay  are  retiining 
"     ^    ^      more  Information  and  getting  into  the  iklll  work  with  liss  anxiety.  Pre 
and  post  tests  beaf  this  out.    The  most  dramatic  proof  has-been  a  sealed 
timed-wri ting  done  in  Siptember  1977  compared  to  one  in  January  1978, 
The  impfovenients  wer|  dramatic./  The, students  are  mori  eager  to  learn. 
Diicipllne  problems  a'^t^lrtuaVly  non-exl^  > 


C'L  i  K  A  T  E    D  E  T  E  R  N  I  N  A  N  T  S    •  I  /<  V  0  L  Y  E  D 


PROGRA'iDETCRMI?iA!ITS 


QpnniuniTtu  for  active"  " 

EXPECTATIONI 

YARIED  LfA^HlHd 
ENV|R0fi:4SKTS 

FLiXIBLE  eU'^RieULUM  AND 
a£THACURRlCUUR  ACTIVITIES 

SUPPORT. AND  STRUCTURE  , 
AFP*ROPR|ATE  TO  LEARNER  S 
HATURItY 

I  RULES  CeePERATlVlLY 
DlTiHHIHED 

VARliD  RiWARD  SYSTIHS 


PRnCESS  DETERMINANTS 


PROBLEH  SOLVnm  AlILITY 

JHPROVEMIHT  DF  SCHOOL 
GQALI 

IDEHTIFYING  AND  WGRKINS 
HitH  CONFLICTS 


#  EFFECTlVf  COMMUinCAJIOHS 

*  IHVOLVE/IEHT  IN  DECISION 
HAKINa 

AUTONOKY  WITH  ACCOUriTABlLITY 

IFFECTIYE  TEACHItSa^LlARNIHa  . 
STRATEGIES 

ABILITY  TO  PLAN  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 


.MATERIAL  CETtRrMflAHTS 


LIQUATE  RESOURCES 

SUPPORTIVE  ANDEFFIClEnT 
LOGISTICAL  iVSTLn 

SUITABILITY  OF  SCHOOL 
PUHT 


Lamar  High  SehooU  Lamar  District  Ri-2,  Prowars  County 

Tilephone:  336-4357 
Supirlntandtnt:    Dr,  John  H.  Hoi  comb 
Prinelpal:     Joe  Ti  Rocco 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:  ^ .CLASS  DISCUSSION  OF  SCHOOL  REaULATIONS 


At  thi  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  whtnevir  new  school  policies  or  regulations 
emerge,  the  studentit  during  a  dtsignated  period  of  Jtha  day,  reviewr discuss,  and 
make  Mconriendatlons  fin  the  regulations  to  a  facjilty-student-admlnlstration  ichool 
policy  group.  ^This  process  not  only  Increase^  understanding  of  school  regulations 
but  also  Incrtises  the  degree  to  which  the  regulations  are  observed.   This  project 
^s  in  its  second  year.    Twice  a  year,  1         fall  and  in  thi  spring,  students  in 
designated  claises  discuss  disci pli  attindance  policies  with  their  teachers. 

This  year  pHopdsid  changes  to  the  policies  were  discussed J  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions  some  proposed  changes  werr  not  ImplemM       others  were  modififed.  The 
results  of  the  discussions  are  sharekbS^  ill  faculty  mimbers  in  faculty  meetings.  ' 
In  this  way,  student  opinion  Is  considered  by  faculty  members  as  they  make  decisions 
regarding  school  regulatlonsV  ' 

Outcomes:    Principal  Jot  Rocco  reports  that  he  believes  the  procedure  "definitely 
has  a  posltlvi  effect  on  student  attitudes  towards  rules  and' regulations 

,   because  the  students  have  had  something  to  say  about  them;"   There  is  les 
complaining  about  rules  and  more  pupils  are  foTlowIng  them.    As  a  result, 

,    the  number  of  referrals  to  the  offici  for  Infractions  of  school  rules  has 
declined.  . 
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C  L  1  H  A  T  E    D  I  T  E  R  H  I  N  A  N  T  S    •  I  N  V  0  L  V  I  D 


PROGRAH  DETERMniANTS 


OFPORTUNITlii  FOR  ACTlYf 
LlARNlNa  ^ 

INDIVIBUALriEB  PERFORMANei 
IXFiCTATIONI 

VARIiri  LEARNING 
iHyiaONHEKTS  ^ 

FLiXflLi  CURRICULUM  AND 
iXTRACURRlCULAR  ACTlVlTlEi 

tl^UPPQRT  AND  ITRUCTURi 
APPROPRIATE  TO  LEARNER -S 
MATURITY 

RULES  COQPERATrVELY 
DETERMINED 

VARIED  REWARD  iVSTEMS 


PROCESS  DETERHINANTS 


PROBLEM  iOLVlNS  AliLITY 

IMPROVIMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
GOALS  -  0  . 

IDENTIFYING  AND  WORKING 
WITH  CONFLICTS* 


iEFFECTlVE  COMMUiaCATlONS 

INVOLVEMENT  IN  DEC IS ION 
MAKING 

AUTONOMY  KITH  ACCOUNTASILITY 

EFFECTIVE-  TEACHING^LEARNING 
STRATEGlEi 

AlILrTY  TO  PUN  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 


f^ATERlAL  DETERMINAHTS 


ADEQUATE  RESOURCES  . 

iUPPORTlVE  AND  IFFICIENT 
LOGIiTICAL  iVSTEM 

SUlTAIILI'nr  OF  SCHOOL 
PUNT 


Unlvifslty  High  SehDOl  r'Univarslty  of  Nafthafn  Colorado  Lab  Sehool ,  Weld  Coun^ 
Til  ephona:    292-0919  ■  ' 

PHnclpil:    Joe  Slobojan 


PROJECT  OR  ACTIVITY:    OPEN  MMPUS  AND  FLEXIBLE  SCHEDULING 


The  Open  Campus  concept  providii  the  Univirsity  High  Sehool  with  thi  flexibility 
needed  for  a  dynimic  studint  cllmite.    The  Open  Cimpui  provides  the  opportunity 
for  the  foltw-'ng  conQeptsi    1)  'a  fieKlble  ichtdylts  2)  the  development  of  itudent 
maturity  through  the  freedom  to  be  Involved  in  developing  many  of  their  lairning 
axpirieneii*  3}  Indapendent  Study  ai  well  as  tutorial  learning  ixpirlances,  4)  a  . 
means  of  providing  a  meaningful  diielpline  solution  to  itudant  prob^lems»'  5)  pro- 
vides for  alternativa  education*         ■  . 

Outcomas :  The  Open- Campus  concept  is  truly  an  organizational  means  of  providing^ 
the  fleKifaility  neadtd  in  today's  high  school.  The  concept  is  not 
geafad  to  lessen  the  supirvisory  aspect  of  administration  or  teachtrSi 
but  rather  it  provides  for  an  envlrohment  that  tends  to  davalop  mature 
students  who  are  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  self-motivation  and 
self-determination. 
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Course  3  *  school  Climate 


\  Background 

Module  3.1  -  Defining  and  Assessing  School  Climate  ,  l^aterlals" 

Background  f-D  3.1.3 

*        '  =  r  Suggestions  for  Projects  '    '  '  . 

Eugene  Howard,  in  his  article, "School  Climate  Improvement, "  offeri  nine  interesting 
suggestions  for  improving  and  opening  up  a  school's  climate.     The  suggestions  are  1 

1.  Daemphasiie  hierarchy  by  organizing  nonhierarchical  teaGhing  teams  instead  " 
of  the  hierarchical  ones  commonly  suggested.    Further  facilitate  communi- 
cations across  hierarchical  barriers  by  developing  a  "flat"  organizational 
plan  designed  to  encourage  decentralized  decision-making,  * 

2.  Dscrease^  the  aTOunt  of  staff  time  presently  invested  in  snob  appeal;^  type 

-  activities  which  emphasize  conformity  and  competition,  Vincrease  the  amount  ' 
of  staff  time  devoted  to. developing  activities  for  pupils  who  are  generally 
considered  "out  of  it/"  open  the  me:^ership  on  the  student  council  to  .. 
'    -       anyone  who  has  an  idea  for  improving  the  school  and  is  willing  to  work  on 

it.    '  ■  y 

■J  ■■  '     :      '  ' 

^3.      Develop  projects  to  include  pupils  in  the  evaluation  of  their  ovm  work.  "  ^ 


4,      Replace  the  present  achievement  recognition  system' with  one  which  emphasises 
ite.and  widfespread  rewards  for  tasks  well  done. ' 


Fo™  a  group  to  rewrite  t^ie  school's  philosophy  statement  ^and  its  book  of 
rules  and  regulations  so. that  what  the  sctool  stinds  for  is  uriderstood 
more  clearly  by  eva^one  and  sb  that  these  beliefs  are  translated  into 
reasonable  rules.         .  '  , 


6,-      Revise  the  school's  grading  and  reporting  systems  so  that  it  is  possible 
izj.  u^Aiiyone  to  fuel  timt  he  ij  nucc-iafiing  Bvery  day.  " 


7.      Take  students  and  staff  members  on  retreats  or  form  in-school  discussion 
^    groups  designed  to  foster  open  communications/  mutual  respect ^  and  under* 
standing.  _ 


8.  Fom  a  group  of  students  to  make  a  study  of  the  inconsistencies  which 
in  the  school  between  what  the  school's  philosophy  statement  says  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  school 'a  programs  operate. 

=  "    "  '       ■  a    '  ■         ■  ■  ■  .  '  '     ;  . 

9.  Interview  a  group  of  the  school's  losers  and  listen  carefully  to  their 
description  of  tow  school  affects  their  attitudes  towards  thmselves  and 
others.    Form  a  task  force  to  ^do  something  about  at  least  one  of  the  con- 
cerns- expressed  by  the  losers"  group.  , 


Spurcei    Ko^vmrd,  Eugene  R. ,   "School  Climate  Impro\*ement , "  Thrust,  Association  of 
California  Administrator^,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  January  1974. 
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The  above  list  of  projects  is  only  suggestive"--dtsignad  to  assist  the  reader  in 
his  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  innovative  practices  I  am  advocating.     Such  projects 
are  limited  in  scope,     Thay  would,  'however,  modify,  at  least  to  a  small  extent,  the. 
cliniate  of  the  school*    perhaps  if  a  riujiiber  of  smaller  projeots  can  ba  successfully 
intplemented  the  students  and  staff  can  be^gin  to  see  ^the  value  of  climate  improve-- 
ment  activities  and  can  feel  corifident  enough  to  launch  a  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  modify  all  of  the  elinmte  ctaracteristios  which  have  been  identifieci. 
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School  Climate 


Course    "  -  

Module  3.1  -  Defining  and  Assessing  School  Climats 

Baekground  l*D  3.1.4   


Background 
Materials 


h  program  developed  byi 


Improving  School  Climata 


'TOR  Associates ^  Ine, 
385  Elliot  Street 
Newton^  Maisachusetts 
(617)  969-0651 


02164 


TDR  Associates,  Inc*,  of.  Newton  Massachusetts  p.  traina  internal 
atudent-staff ^parent  teams  to  neasure  and  improve  sohool  climate, 
'     racial  eliroate r  and  school  discipline*    Using  fvalida ted- instriOTenta , 
theSB  teans  survey  student,  staff  and  parent  perceptiojis  of  thei^  ^ 
factors,  Md:  develop  wd  inpleinent  improvem^t  plans  baaed  on  the 
findings.    ITiese  procedures  place  the  locus  of  changa  witoin  a 
school,  and  have  been  followed  with  consistent  success-. 

,    It  is  not  always  apparent  why  some  schools  are  orderly,  friendly,  and 

serious  ^out  learning,  while  other  schools  are  disorderly^  hpsi^le,  and  . 

disinterestod  in  leading.    To  some  extent,  school  behavior  reflects  the 

larger  social  ciiaisj  changing  values,  orime  and  violence #  economic  retrench- 

ihent,  a  generalised  malaise.    Yet  some  schools  do  manage  to. transcend  tiieir 

surroundings  by  maintaining  a  climate  conducive  to  teaching  and  learning, 

such  schools  be coir^  coimunities  of  ;tiieir  own,  placesvwher^?;  die  ills  of  .the 

culture -at- large  are  not  the  governing  factors/^  - 

Schoor  climate  can  be  improved  and  maintained  at  a;high  level  of 

excellence  by  giving  systematic  attention  to  the  following  factors,  over 

whi^  schools  do  have  control i  '  ^  '   ,    '  ^  l./""^^'  * 

SCHOOL  CLIMATE 


,  Involvement 
Accessibili-^  ' 
Haceptivi'^ 
'  *  Learning  ;  / 

Orientation    ,  - 
\,  Coiranunity         =  ^ 
,  Dealing  wifci  /  '/ 

V^^s^l^rn^      '  ^ 
I^Squal  Traa:ttnent^ 


Gro  things 
Expressiveness 
Goal  Direction 
Irifluence 
Distributipn 
Options 
Order      .  ^ 
Oiailenge 


RACIAL  CLTMATO 

.  Racial  Mi^hg 
.  Racial  Ferness 
.  Staff  Support  for 

Integration 
.  SecuriQ^. 
.  ^Staff  Modeling 
.  Multici*ltural 
^  EKposure 


SCHroL  DISCIPLINl 

,  Behaviott  Toward 

People 
,  Behaviors  ,Tward 

toe  School  / 
.  Beh^viori.  Toward 

Self  • 
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Each- of  these  factors  is  related  to  student  learning  and  social  development #  racial 
integration,  and  staff  morale  and  ef fectivenass.  These  factors  have  been  validated 
by  research  and  practice  over  the  past  tw  decades. ^ 

Thm  teams  ari  trained  to  gather  data  about  the  current  state^ of  these 
aspects  of  tte  school's  life,  to  interpre\  that  data,  and  to  plan  and  e^reat 
^iirrorove rents  where  they  are  most  needed  on  a  continuing  basis.    'It  is  essential 
that  these  stakeholder  .groins  work  together,  to  avoid  or  break  out  the  circular 
blaming  and  polarisation  tiiat  is  often  found.    In  tiiis  endeavor  the  teMns  work 
in  concert  with  the  established  governing  bodies  of  the  school ,  such  as  the 
administration,  and  toe  teacher,  student  and  parent  associations*'  The  teams 
supplement  and  enri&  the  ongoing  opera^ori,  not  replace  it. 

Whether  the  school^  are  large  or  small,  or  ci'^,  suburban^  or  irural,  thm 
results,  are  encouraging.   ,Some  schpols  have  developed  new,  paLifticipativa 
governance  and  exptoded  activities  programs,    Bowm  schools  have  been  increasing 
student  challenge  by  raising  course  md  graduationT  requirements ,  or  increasing  ^ 
school  meii^er*s  involvement  and  toe  school's  sense  of  coimnunity  through  es^anded 
activities  progr^ns*    Other  schools  are  working  on  raisirig  the  adiievement  levels' 
of  students  thro u^  the  use  of  in^vidual  learning  contracts,  cooperative  learning 
teams,  and  other  bucAi  approa^es.    By  the  time  these  s tudent-^staff ^parent  tems 
reach  this  stage  of  prescription,  tiiey  are  ready  to  continue  and  e^and  ttiis  procesi 
on  their  ovm.  " 

By  participating  in  the  formulation  and  operation  of  new  school  governance 

procedures,  students,  staff  and  parents  share  responsibili^  for  control  of  the 

school,  touf^  ditninishing  their  £^e lings-  of  pwerlessness ,  however  derived.  By 

improving  the  school  climate  factors,  an  'atmbsphere  that  enhances  school  meitoers' 

■  *   '  . 

invas^.ent  in  learning  awd  teaching  can  be  maintained.     By  gearing  the  curricula 
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instruction  practices  to  the  variety  of  student  interests  and  ^ilities^in  ' 
realistic  and  ehalienging  ways,  the  "hopii  o£  attainment'*  nacessa^  for  self- 
discipline  can  be  restored  for  many  pre^ouiily  ^sruptive  studenta. 

That  schools  can  make  siiph  improvements  ^  even  in  current  times,  has  been 
demonstrated.     There  is  no  magic  involvad,^    It  tWces  time,  patience^  detemination, 
skill, f and  engaging,  proven  step-by-step  procedures,     me  ideal  state  is  never 
reached;  only  small  ^  incremental  changes  that  can  over  time  add  up  to  collectively 
in^ressive  improvements.     School  discipline;  and  its  con|pmion,  hope  of  attainment, 
are  n©t:^completely  at  the  mercy  of  societal  forces.    With  leadership  and  nerve, 
schools  canXbecoM  what  one  historim  has  recently  called,  "small  conmiunities 
of  consistence  *  :r  >  - 


COUrSS  3  -  School  Climata  

Modul6  3^2  ^  Strags  Assaisment  and  Mangement 

Purpose  \ 

Thm  purpose  of  this  module  is  to  introduca  to  partieiparite  the  subject  of  itresa  as 
an  alemant  of  school  elimtate*    Tha  module  is  dasigned  to  help  jartici pants  recognize 
that  it  is  normal  and  raasonable  to  faal  the  effeots  of  stress  in  the  school  environ- 
ment  and  that  there  are  ways  of  assessing  and  managing  tiie  stressors  which  nagatively 
affedt  job  parforinance-  . 


Mociui® 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  abla  to— 

1.  DlsGUSi  strass  as  it  applies  to  school  personnel 

2,  List  some  soureas  of  school ^^related  s trass 

7  '      3*.     Identify  tha  strassors  that  affect  job  efficiency  and  functioning 
4.      Begin  davaloping  strategies  to  prevent  or  alleviate  school  stress* 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  core  modula  is  most  appropriate  for  teachers,  atoinistrators,  counsalors,  and 
other  educators  who  wrk  in  stress-producing  environmants  which  adwrsaly  affect 
efficiency  and  morale*  -  .  . 
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Module 

Course     a  -  S^hnal   C-Hmmi-m   ■  SyilOpSlS 

Module  T  ?  ■  RtT^mm  M^n»^m^„«-  (oontlniJecil 

Media/Equipment 

Ovarhaad  projeetor 
Serean 

Flip  diart  '  ' 

Harkeifs  ^     ,  =  - 


Materials 

^         '  .  ■■ 

3.2.1  ContUtlons  Landing  to  Long-fem  Stress  ^ong  Sehool  Parsonnel 

3.2.2  ,  Coriditi©ns  Leading  to  Long-TeCTi  Strees  Among  Sohooi  Personnel  (eont'd) 
3.2*3        Conditiona  Leading  to  Lon^Tenn  Stresa  &nong  Sohobl  Paraonnal  (TOiit^d) 

3.2.4  ^  putoomeai .  Parionnel  Reaotions  and  lidiareht  ProblCTia 

3.2.5  Two  Aaaraiptions  Underlying  Stfaetf  Heduotion  and  Hanag^ent 
3*2,6         Impro^d^ng  Managerial  Praotioea 

3,2.7        Ptinoiplea  of  Stress  Raduetion 

3.2.8'        Prinaiplee  of  Sttega  Reduotion  (eont'd) 

3,2,9         Prinoiples  of  Strees  Reduotion  (oont^d)  \v 
Handout  ^  ? 

3.2.1  Con^tiona  Preoipitating  Stress  With  Charges,  Co-Workarsr  and  Sufer- 
^       ^       .  viaora  .  ■  ^ 

Parti ei pant  Workaheeta  ' 

,3^2,1        Social  Readjuatment  Rating  Soale 

3.2.2  Steps  to  Reduoe  Straas 

Baokground  Materials  , 


3.2.1  EKaerpts  from  "Long-Term  Work  Stresa  lUnong  Teasers  and  Prison  Guards" 

3.2.2  TOie  Job  Related  Tension  indeK 

3.2.3  ''The  Principal's  Nert  Challengai    The  Twentieth  Century  Art  of  Manag* 
ing  Stress" 

3*2,4         "Coping  ^th  Striss  in  1979" 


Conditiofns  Leading  to  Long-Teim 
Stress  among  School  Personnel 

1 .  Faited  public  policies:  sphool 
personnel  take  the  blame 

2.  students  attending  by  law,  not  by 

choice 

/  ,  '  ^632  '  ■'  .  ^  '^-^^  y  -  • 

"     ■■■  r     .  ^^^^  '  .  '  ' 

=       ^  "  ,  '  '  I 

•  •  ^ 

.      ,^  :  ■  •  :  •  .  •  •  ■ 

^  ,  ■ 

c 


Conditions  Leading  to  Long-Tenn 
Stress  Among  Sciiooi  Personnel 

(cont'd) 

3.  Changes  and  contradictions:  in 
Btru^um,  goals,  ol^ectl^s  and 
rules 

4.  Inadequate  material  resources 

5.  Limited  and  undefined  lines  of 
support 


Conditions  Precipitating 
Long-"^nii  Stress  Among  School 
Personnel  (cont^d) 

6.  conflicting  demands  and 
expectations  from  constituent 
groups:  teachers,  parents, 
Administrators,  students,  bthers 
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Personnel  Reactions 
and  Inherent  Problerns 


1.  A  sense  of  vulnerai 

2.  A  aense  of  isolation 

3.  Tlie  onset  or  increase  in  severity  of 
physical/psycholdgical  symptoms 

4.  UWe  hope  for  improvement 

5]  Forces  niaking  it  difficult  to  change  sMus 


63, 


Assuiifiptions  Utiderlying  Stress 
Reduction  and  Management 

1.  Help  must  be  offei^d  before  wrtera 
become  disabled 

2.  Aoknowledge  the  pmsence  of  stress 
before  it  leads  to  more  stress 


Improying  Man^SGfisI  Practices 

1 .  Support  cohstituent  groups 

2.  Institute  methods  for  early  Identification  of 
problems 

3.  Employ  resource  people  as  counselors 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for  sabbaticals  and 
retraining 

5.  Prepare  for  employment  in  schodis  « 

6.  Treat  syn^itoms  and  illnesses  immediately 


Symniary  of  Principle^ 
of  Stress  Rediiction 


ERIC 


Find  your  own^rms  lm6l— 

the  speed  at  which  you  can  run  toward 
your  own  goal.  Make  sure  that  both  the 
stress  level  and  the  goal  are  really  your 
own,  and  not  imposed  by  society  for  only 
you  yourself  can  know  what  you  want  and 
how  test  you  can  accomplish  it. 

.  ^         '   •  ^  ■  ■  '  •  ■■ 

By  Hans  Selyap  from  Information  Please  Almanac,  1979. 
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Sumniary  of  Priiiciples 
of  Stress  Radyction 


2.  Bb  an  altruistic  Egoist. 

All  living  beings  [need]  to  look  after 
themselyes  ifir^.  Vrt  the  wish  to  be  of 
some  uae^  to  do  some  good  to  others,  Is 
also  natural.    Vou  must  be  useful  to 
others.  This  gives  ^u  the  greatest  degree 
of  safety,  because  no  one  wishes  to 

destroy  a  person  who  is  useful. 

k  ■  ■  ■  ■      ,    .  °  '  , 

By  Hans  Selye,  from  Information  Please  4/manac,  1979. 


SymmarM  of  Principles 
of  Stress  Reduction 

3«  Earn  thy  neighbor  ^  tove. 

This  is  a  oontemporary  modific^ion  of 
the  maxim  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
It  recpgnizes  that  all  neighbors  are  not 
lovable  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  on 

command.     '  ] 

By  Hans  Selye,  from  Informatloh  Please  Almanao,  1979. 
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3  -  School  Climate 

3,2  -  Strees  Assessment  and  Mangement 


Sibllography/Reaources  .  '  '  ! 

3,2,1         Stress  Management  Bibliography  / 
R.3.a.l      "Student  Stcess  -  Why  You're  Upti^it  and, What  To  Do  About  It" 
Ri3.2.2      "How  to  Cope  with  Stress  in  the  Classroom"  ^  > 


ERIC 
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Course  "  3  -  Sehool  Climate 


Modulo  3.2  -  Strass  ABaesimanti  and  Manaqetnent 
^'  .  Tdtel  Tlnia  _   _   J-  Hour  and  30  ^Inutas^j 


Oourse 
Agenda 
by  Modufe 


Modult  Summary 


S'artiGipanti  will  look  at  atress  as  an  element  of  school  climata.    This  irodul^  is  dasigned 
to  show  that  it  is  normal  and  reaaonabla  to  fael  the  affacts  of  stress  in  the  school 
.environment  and  that  thara  are  ways  of  assessing  and  managing  stressors-  which  nagativaly, 
aiffect  .job  parforinance.  .    •  t  »■  ' 


Activity/  Content  Summary 


ERIC 


Ovaryiew  of  Work  Stress  toiong  School  Personnal 

A.^      Qccupational  Haiardg  Leading  to  Strasa 

Participants  identify  atresiful  situations  and  conditions  in 
their  work,     ^    \     ^  ^  ^  ^ 

.  B.      Conditions  Leading  to  Long'-Term  Stress 

A  numbar  of  Gonditions  (including  failed  public  policies,'  stu- 
dents unwilling  to  ^att-end^  school;  changes  and  'oontradictions 
In  structure,  go^ls,  objectives,  and  rules r  inadequata, material 
resources;  limited  and  un^ifinad  lines  of  support;  conflicting 
demands  and  expactations  trom  constituent  groups)  can  lead'  to 
long-teim  .stress..     "  A 

C.  ^    .Comparison  Batwean  Teaching  and  Other  High  Stress  Occupations 

D.  Results ,of  Strass  '  ' 

^     Results  of  stras^s  can  be  both  erotional  and  physical.  ,  v 
General  identification  of  Strassors  .        ■  ^ 

A.  Introduotlon^g-^he  Holmas-tehe  Social  Readjustment  Rating  . 
Scale     '  ' 

The  Holmas-^Rahe  Social  Readjustment  Scale,  based  on  research 
.conductad  by ^  Dr',  Thomas        Holmas  and  Dr  ,  Richard  H,  Rahe  over 
25^years,  lists  4.3  stress-producing  eKperiencas  In  life, 

B,  "     Completion  of  the  Scale  (Optional  Activity), 

'  Par.ticipants  complata  the  Holmes-Raha  Social  Readjustment     ■  ■ 
Scales  "  ^      V  ^  ' 


B42  • 


10  mln. 


30  mln» 
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Aetivity/Conteht  Summdry 


Time 


C.'  >  Debglafing  (Optional  Adtivity)  ,  ,. 

Participants  meet  in  small  groups  and  discusi  their  stress  ratings* 

^  /    '      ^  ^  -        '      .  .  _  ■  "0 

D*      Referenge  to  Student  Stress 

students  a^e  also  under. atress  in  the  school  environment  and  train- 
'  ing  ia  ayailable  for  them* 

Identification  and  Alleviation  of  Stressors  in  the  School  Environment  40  min. 

Identifying. Stresses  and  Strengths 

'I 

Participants  list  their  stresses  and  itrei 

1.      Comparing  Notae 

Participants  re-form  their  small  groups  and  share  their  stresses 
and  admitted  strengths  with  each  other , 

Action  Planning  .  " 

Ways  of  reducing  or  changing  stressors  are  introduced. 

Conclusion  10  min. 

Trainer  suiMnariges  the  session^  refers  to  the  topic  of  student  stress, 
and  reviews  some  considaratlons  in  planning  to^  improve  the  school  climate 
Jby  batter  managamant  of  stress* 


ERIC 
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CourS6     3  ^  School  Climate 


Module    3.2  ^  Stress  Assessment  and  Managemant   _^ 

Materials/Equipment   '  Sequence/Activity  Descrrptlon 


Detailed 
Walk-Through 


Overhead 
projertor 

Background 
matariala 


Flip  chart 
Marker 


1,    Mljiilecturei  _Oyervlew  of  Work  Stress  Among  School  Personnel 
(10  min.l   ■  .  '  \ 

■  :  ■  ■ ,  ^ '      ■         \  .  .  .V 

(For  this  lO^minuta  mlnilecture  on  stress  among  s'ehool  personnel/ 
the  trainer  should  refer  to  the  Trainer's  Baokground  Materials 
which  accOTpany  this  module #) 


Occu^tional  Hazards  Leading  to  Stress 


Trainer  should  ask  participants  to  call  out  a  few  examples 
of  stressful  conditions  and  situations  in  their  work.  These 
words  or  prases  are  written  on  a  flip  chart*    Some  examples 
might  include  broken  glass  in  the  parking  lot  or  poor  venti- 
lation in  the  building. 

Trainer  should  then  make  the  following  introductory  points i 

o    Included  among  the  occupational  hazards  of  working 
in  schools  are™ 

(1)  Constant  strain  ex^rienced  as  tension,  jiiysical 
and  mental  illnesses,  interpersonal  probl^s, 

(2)  Conflicting  role  expectations  and  role  Mbigu- 
ity*    Staff  are  asked  to  hotla  control  and  edu- 
cate-^to  encourage  obedience  and  support  intel'- 
lectual  indej^ndenca, 

o    These  are  significant  factors  in  the  school's  oveirall 
climate* 


Materials/ 

Equipmont 

Sequenca/Activity  Description 

B.      Conations  Laadincf  to  Lorig*-Tim  Stress 

Tram  parent 

Show  Trans larency  3,2,1  and  make  the  following^ points i 

Conditions  Laading  to  Long^Tenri 
Stress  Among  fchooi  Personnel 


1.  Niled  public  policies.' school 
personnel  take  the  blame 

2.  Students  attending  by  law,  not  by 
choice 


o     (For  condition  l)i    School  personnel  are  agents  of  publio 

policies,  many  of  whldi  are  social  texperlments*  If  these 

are  unsucoessful,  school  personnel  are  the  most  convenient 
focal  point  for  society  *s  blaine. 


D     (For  condition  2)i    School  personnel  are  caretakers  of  stu« 
.    dents  who  are^  in  many  cases,  in  their  charge  by  force  of 
\law  not  by  choice* 


Background  ' 
Materials . 
3,2.1, 

iKcerpts  from 
\  "Long-Term 
Work  Stress 
Among 

Teachers  and 
Prison  Guards" 


C,      Compariaori"^Betweeh  Teasers  and  Prison  Guards 

Refer  to  ^art  entitled  "Conditions  Preclpltatiyig  Long-Term 
Stress"  in  Background  Material  3,2,1,  excerpts  from  "Long-Tenn 
Work  Stress  toong  Teaehers  and  Prison  Guards^ "  ^ 

\-  /  ■     ■ .  / 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 


Carroll  M,  Brodsky,  a  ImedicalN^otor  and  #h  anthropologist, 
examined  and  stuped  a  group  of '"teachers  and  prison  guards 
who  had  filed  industrial  accident^clalms  or  applied  for 
service-connerted  disability  benefltsv^  Their  major  com- 
plaint was  that  they  had  been  injured  byxthe  fcessures  and 
stresses  of  their  jobs,  ^     ^  \ 


Ms 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparent 
3*2, 2 


EKLC 


Seetuence/Aetivity  Deseription 


o    Hig  studias  indicatad  soma  ilmilarities  in  work  stress 
betv^aan  the  teasers  and  prison  guards.    For  axamplai,  both 
grou^  are  caretakers  of  possibly  unwilling  charges i  a  sit-', 
uation  leading  tb  stress.  . 

.   o  ^TeacherS/  aa  wall  as  adniinistrators/  counselors,  and  other 
eduGatora,  as  caretakers  of  atudentS/  are  often  aware  of  or 
the  object  of  students'  fruatration  about  their  situation 
throu^  passiTO  aggression, /violence,  vandalism^  acting-out 
behavior^  uncooperativenega,  and  lack  of  ap^eciation  and 

affection*  '    '  .  „ 

•        '  If 

Show  ^Transparenay  3.2,2  and  make  the  points  belowi 


_  _  _        ®  ■ 

Oonditions  Leading  to  Long-Teim 
Stress  Among  Sdhool  Personnel 
(cont'd) 

3.  Changes  and  contradfctions:  in 
structure,  goals,  objectives  and 
les 


4.  Inadequate  material  resources 


5.  Limtted  and  undefined 
support 


es  of 


o    All  achool  pgraonnel-^students  and  ^renta,  too~eKperience 
frequent  chants  and  contradietions.    These  are  eKpreased 
in'the  following  areas i  r 
-  '     ]  ■■  ■  . 

-     (For  eonditiori  3)i 

(1)  Structure  of  authority ^  program,  achedulei 
asal^iment,  responsibllty 

(2)  Goals  for  the  school,  for  personnel,  and  for 
atudentS  '  / 

,     (3)  .Objectives  for  the  school,  for  personnel #  and 
for  atudentS. 


Sequence/Activity  Doscription 


*•     (For  condition  4)  I    Inadequate  materiale  resourcM#  a 
constant  j^oblem  reflected  in  practically  every  o^ra-" 
tional  area*  ^ 

-     (For  condition  5)i    Limited  sup^rt^  another  constant' 
problem^  adversely  affects  school  perionnel  and  stu- 
dents, ^    ^  ..  . 

ShO¥?  Trans^rency  3.2*3  and  make  the  isints  belows 


Conditions  Precipitating 
Long-Tenn  Stress  Among  Sehool 
Personnel  (eont^d) 

6.  conf  lining  demands  and 
.  expectations  from  constltuant 
groups-  teachers,  parents, 
administrators/ students,  others 


e    There  are  conflicting  demands  and  expectations  frc«n  the 
■rarious  grou^  that  make  up  the  sdiool.    Dealing  with 
these™at  all  levels-^-eauees  stress.    Tea^ere^  for  eXMi- 
pie*  are  stressed  by  their  .relationship  with  their  super- 
iors(i^incipals)  and  their  constituents  (parents  and  stu- 
dents)*   Principals  are  responsible  to  other  school  atoin* 

^   istratprs,  school  faculty,  students  and  parents^-ali  at  the 
.  same  tJjne I  ^  Background  Materials  item  3*  2,3*  "The  Princip- 
al's'NeKt"' Challenge  i    The  Twentieth  Centu^  Art  of  Manag- 
ing Stress*"  discusses  some  unicpie  ways  principals  eKperi- 
ence  stress  and  suggests  coping  strategies. 


Saquenco/Aotiyity  Dsscriptlori 


Rasults^g  Stress  i,  ~^ 

Show  Trana^rancy  3.2.4  and  make  Bhe  .points  belows. 

i     ,       '    '       ' '        ,  '  ' '        '  ■ 

<  Outcmnssr 

Personnel  Reactions 
and  Inherent  ^oblems 

1.  A  sense  of  vulnerability 

2.  A  sense  of  isolation 

3.  ^he  onset  or  increase  in  severify  of 
physical/psychological  symptoms 

4.  LfttI©  hope  tor  Impiwement 

5.  Forces  making  K  difficult  to  change  status 

o    Dr.*  Alfred  Block  of  Los  Angalas  observed  that  teaehing  par- 
sonnel  e^^ibit  conditions  of  long-term  stress  in  jdiysical 
and  psychological  ways  that  are  similar  to  those  observed 
in  comtet  neurosis™  ^ 

(NOTE  I    Trainer  may  wish  to  elicit  frm  thse  participants  exam- 
l^es  of  these  j^y si cal  and  ^ychological  responses.) 

(1)  Amon^  the  conditions  observed  are  raotional  tension 
'   (anKiety,  insecurity^  ni^itmares^  jiiobias)  /  cogni- 
tive impairment,  chronic  fatigua,  weakness,  and 
depression. 

(2)  Often  there  is       onset  of  changes  in  respiration 
and  blood  pressure  levels  leading  to  hypertension, 
ulcers,  and  diabetes.  , 

o    These  outCOTes  are  aggravated  when  personnel  perceive  that 
'   internal  and  eKternal  forces  make  it  ^fficult  or  impos** 
sible  to  resi^i  transfer ,  take  a  leave ,  ..or  begin  work  in  a 
Afferent  area.    These  perceptions  are  founded  on  the  real- 
ities of  limited  opportunities  for  new  or  alternate  staff- 
ing positions  and  the  frequent  i^oblem  of  adapting  skills 
to  employment  in  nonschool  situations. 


Sequence/Aetivity  Description 


^neral  Identification  of  Stressors    .(30  min») 

A,      Introduce  the  Holmes-Rahe  Social  Readjustment  Rating  Scale 

Refer  partiGipants  to  Worksheet  3.2, 1^  Social  Readjuatoent  Rat- 
.  ing  Scale,    Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

D    The  Holmes-Rahe  Social  Readjustanent  Rating  Scale  is  based 
upon  resear^  conduGted  by  Dr*  Thomas  H.  Holmes  and  Dr, 
Richard  H,  Rahe  over  a' period  of  25  years*    They  used  a 
cultui^ally  diverse  sample  of  Sv 000  persons, 

Q    They  identified  and  refined  43  ^common  stress-producirig 
experiehGes  in  life,  including  those  which  bring  happiness 
or  pcoB^rityj  suoh  as  an  oiitstan^ng  personal  achievement 

o    For  mSLCh  of  the  43  life  events  listed  on  Worksheet  3*2*1, 
(the  actual  SGale) ,  a  weighted  number  from  11  to  100  is 
asaoGlated,  eadi  according  to  Its  stress-producing  poten^ 
tial, 

o    Numerous  medical  studies  have  indicated  that  the  total  num 
ber  of  life  event  units  is  predictive  of  dianges  in  health 

B,      Ccinplete  the  Scale   .  - 

Trainer  asks  each  participant  to  complete  the  rating  scale* 
'  X  They  are  to  write  the  full  number  assigned  to  eadi  of  the  life 
events  as  experienced  during  the  last  12  months.    After  partici' 
pants  have  finished,  they  add  up  all  niumbers  and  read  the  point 
scale  incU^cated  below  for  comparison.    Trainer  should  write  the 
point  systra  on  a  flip  chart  while  ^rtlci pants  complete  the 
scale*  ...  ^    ^  I 


Points 

The- Holmes-Hahe  Social  Readjustanent 

Rating  Scale  Point  System 
f  IndiGators 

9  to  150 

No  significant  problem 

150  to  199 

Mild  life  crisii  with  33  perGent  ^anee 

of 

Illness 

200  to  299 

Moderate  Life  crisis,  SO  percent  chance 

of 

illness 

300  plus 

Major  life  crisis,  80  percent  chance  of^lM 

Cness' 

fquipment 


iequenee/Aotivi^  Das^lption 


Debriafing  >     ^  * 

Trainer  will  tell  participants  that  they  will  next  hava  a  chance 
to  discuse  the  experiance  in  small  ^oups*     Before  instructing 
thatn  in  their  task^  make  thasa  points: 

o    Refer  ac^in  to  Backgroiand  Matarial  3^2,3,  "Tha  Pririoipal'a 
Next  ChWlangei    Tha  Twentieth  Cantury  Art  of  Managing 
Stress^"  for  disoussion  of  the  seals . 

©    Rooaember  that  both  pleasant  and  unpieasant  life  events  can 
causa  harmful  stress  and  toth  kinds  are ^  therefore^  -  acored, 

o    stress  is  life  and  no  one  necessarily  wants  to  escape  all 
crises - 

o    Individiial  ^fferences  in  coping  abilities  result  in  the 
same  event  im^cting  individuals  in  different  ways. 


o    Selective  mraory  either  for  purposes  of  denial  or  illness 
■justification  will  affect  your  total  score*/ 

Trainer  will  then  cttrect  participants  to  talk  to  neighbors  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  to  compare  their  scales  "and  discuss  the 
findings.  Participants  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  questions 
or  concerns  about  the  experience*  Group  facilitators  will  con- 
cludrfr-^ith  a  summarisation  of  small  group  diseusiions. 

^       ■    r     J  '  /        .  I  . 

Refer  to  Student  Stress  *  ^ 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

o    Staff  are  not  the  only  persons  stressed  in  the  school  ehvi* 
roimentv  -  are^  too.  '* Adolescence  is  pc^obably  the 

most  stress fur ^perlod_in  anyone's  life. 


Resources 
R*3.2llr 
•'Student 
Stress  - 
^^y  You're 
Uptigjit  and 
What  To  Do 
About  It" 


For  those  of  you  working  with  studsSfs  who  may  ^wish  to ' 
axplore  their  stressors  and  begin  to  reduce 7^am,  a  good 
reference  is  a  Life-Chancy  Scale  for  Youths  developed  by 
Martin  B*  Marx,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Dapartment  of 
Coimnunlty  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Kentucky*    The  ' 
scale  is  included  in  Resource  Bulletin,  R3,2,l,  "Student 
Stress  -  pttiy  You're  Uptight  and;  what  To  Do  About  It,"  which 
is  available  from  NSRN,         '  ; 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequonea/Activity  Pescription 


B 

Matarials 
3.2,2, 

Job  Related 

Tansion 

Index 


Worksheet 
3.3.2/ 
Steps  To 
Reduce 
Stress 


erJc 


Identifleatlon  and  Alleviation  of  Stresaera  In  the  School  Environment 
(40  minj     -  ^~  ~ 

A./     identifying  Stresses  and  Sferengthi 

Trainer  should  give  the  following  directions  to.  participantsi 

o    Work  in^vidually  for  15  minutes* 

o    List  specific  sources  of  job-related  stress. 

(Trainer  should"  refer  jarticiiants  to  the  "Job  Related  Tension  ^ 
^    Index,"  Back^ound  Materials  j. 2.2,    After  participants  have 
completed  the  initial  list,  the  trainer  should  ^ve  the  follow- 
ing directions  and  mak'   ^'^  ^^  following  points  i 

-  List  on  the  ^averse  side  of  your  job^related  stress 
list  all  factors  (strengths  and  success  situations) 
that  currently  are  available  to  help  you  cope  with  the 
identified  stresses. 

-  Success  or  strengths  may  include  such  it^s  as  han* 
dling  parent  conferences  with  tact  or  having  a  good 
sense  of  humor. 


B,      Comparing  Notes 


Trainer  should  divide  partici^nts  into  their  same  small  groups 
forine*  in  artlvity  2.C..  and  give  the  following  (^rectidns: 

o    In  your  grou^^,  discuss  your  lists,  clarifying  tiiou^ts  and 
feelings  for  one  another.    Suggeet  that  partioipants  mi0it 
begin       eadl  one  discussing  two  or  three  items  on  their 
lists.    This  assures  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to  share. 

p    A  spokes^rson  for  each  group  will  frattnarige  findings! 

(BREM  ^  5  minutes) 

C*      Action  Planning 

Distribute  Worksheet  3,2.2,'  Ste^  To  Reduce  Stress.  , 
Trainer  should  ^ve  the  following  dire'rtionsi 
V    ^     o    Work  individually  and  review  your  lists  of  stress  factors. 

0      o    Select  the  one  or  twb  top  ^lority  items  on  the  list*  v: 
\      , .  *  '  * ,  • 

o    Using  Worksheet  3.2.2^  note  specific  ways  of  hanging  or  . 
reducing  that  stressor.  ^ 
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Sequenae/Aetlvity  Description 


.  o    After  working  for  10  minutes,  return  to  your  small  ^oup 
and  dlsGuas  your  plans. 

Wrap-^Up  .Witht  Trans parehclas     (10  minJ) 

As  a  review  of  the  module^  trainer  should  make  the  following  points s 

The  pirpbse  of  this  module  is  to  make  you  awa^:e  of  stress  as  one 
element  of  school  elimate*    ^^en  external  conditions  cause 
stress  anong  students  and  adults ^  the  likelihood  of  lowered, 
morale  and  reduced  ^tential  increases.    Tension,  irritability, 
l©or  htman  relations,  vandalism,  and  violence  are  among  the  out- 
GOtnes  of  long-term  stress* 

We  have  seen  that  stress  reduces  ef flcieneyr  how^v^r^-— it^jls  pos-* 
slble  to  maKiinize  efficient  by  restoring  confidence  In  one's 
abilities.  Including  the  ability  to  Identify  and  reduce  stress 
oondf^lohs, 

o    In  this  module,  we  have  so  far  ^imarlly  talked  about  Individuals 
strate^es.    Now  let's  look  at  some  other  stress  management 
strategies. 

Show  Trans parenqy  3.2.5  and  make  the  points  below s 


Assumptions  Undsrlying  Stress 
Reduetion  and  Management 

1.  Help  must  be  offered  /before  workers 
become  disabled 

2.  Ackhdwiedge  the  presence  of  stress 
before  it  leads  to  more  stress 


o    Workfers  should  not  have  to  suffer  to  the  point  of  developing  all 
the  symptoms  of  long-tenri  strass  and  becoming  disabled  before 
any  effort  Is  made  to  help  than. 


Materials/  '/> 
iquipmant 


Trans  jareney 
3.2.6 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


o    Society,  the  anployer,  and  tha  ^ro.rker.all  tend  to  deny  long-tenn 
strossi  we  must  break  throu^  thia  danial  before  the  stress 
breakB  the  workar. 

Shew  Transparency  3.2,6  and  make  the  points  balowi 


Improving  Managerial  Practices 


1.  Support  constituent  groups 

2.  Institute  methods  for  early  identification  of 
problems 

3.  Employ  resource  people  as  counseiors 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for  sabbaticals  and 
rMrainIng 

5.  Prepa^fore^ployment  in  schools 

6.  svmptoms  and  illriesses  immediately 


f 


fo    There  are  several  strategics  for  Improving  school  elimate  and 
dealing  with  stress  among  ^rsonnel* 


change  * 


o    Find  ways  of  toing  suppottiva  while  helping  constituent  groups — 
teaehers,  adninistratora^  parents,  students— and  others  adapt  to 
Provide  spaae,  thnk  and  strurture  for  airing  probi^s^i 
asaisting  peo^a  to  ^ecogniM  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  reartions* 

o    Develop  oohaalveneas  anong  workers  and  toeir  colleagues,  even 
thou^fi  they  may  be  cOTipeting  with  eai^  other  for  prcMotidris  or 
favored  shifts  or  the  like.    Spread  the  wealth,  or,  put  another 
way,  try  to  balance  thfS  rewarda  offered.    Everyone  needa  ancS 
deserves  a  tobst,  whether  it  be  a  wivel-chair,  an  interesting 
;  book  on  a  speeial  hobby,  or  release  frm  noneasentlal  reaponai* 
bilities  for  one  week, 

o  Institute  methods  of  early  identification  of  ^oblema  so  that 
workers  who  have  reaped  the  end  of  their  rope  can  seek  help. 
Regular  "dieck-upa"  with  medical  and  other  health  socialists 
should  be  encouraged  or  aoceaaed  if  requested. 
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Materiais/ 
Equipment 


Sequonee/Actlvity  D^seription 


If  the  sourpes  of  help  are  inititutionaliiedr  workeri  may  be 
more  likely  \ to  reco^iie  their  own  paroblems  and  be  better  able 
to  aik  for  htelp  without  feeling  thmeelves  stipnatized  aa  inade^ 
quate*    Literature  on  the  topia  of  stress  J  tension-'related  ill- 
neseesi  and  short*  and  long-term  relief  ^rategieii  should 
loungeef  libraries,  and  offices.  \ 


o    The  very  establiehment  of  resouroes  should  indioate  that  there 
,    is  no  stipna  attached  to  the  need  for  relief  frcxn  the  stresses 
of  these  jobs*  ^  .       -  ? 

o    Specially  trained  persons  can  work  with  th,e  victims  of  these 
systems  situationally  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  person* 
alities,  beoause  the  symptOTis  we  have  been  describing  result 
from  the  situation  j^n  whidi  the  workers  find  themselTOs. 

u    Deal  with  the  ^qblem  in  a  manner  that  cioes  not  say  to  the 

worker,  "There  is  soinething  wrong  with  you."    In  fact^  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  systani  and  workers  caught  in  it  need 
the  reassurance  Lhat  it  is  norinal  and  reasonable  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  stress  under  v^ich  they  have  been  placed. 
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o    Provide  legitimate  ways  out  for  the  worker i 

(1)  For  sane^  sabbatical  leave  at  re^lar  intfervals  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  allow  recovery  fran  the  irane^-^ 
ate  effects  of  stress  and  to  enable  a  return  to  the  job\ 
with  restored  equilibrimn.  " 

(2)  For  others,  the^need  may  be  for  a '^ange  of  occupations^ 
This  could  be  related  to  current  work,  or  ^ite  ^Ifer-  ; 
ent.    It  might  also  mean  doing  full-time  what  one  may 
already  .^  doing  j^rt-time,  su^  as  tailoring  or  editing. 

(3)  ^  This  means' j^ovi ding  for  either  tune  off  with  ^y  for. 

scsne  specified  period  or  retraining  with  |ay,  with^  some  ^ 
assurance  that  there  will  be  job  opportunities.^  ' 

(4)  Sabbaticals  and  retraining  in  a  new  field  should  not  be 
available  only  to  those  who  can  afford  to  go  without  pay 
for  an  extended  period.    Community  agencies,  including 
schools,  have  infomation  about  federally  supported  adult 
education  and  hi^er  education  progrms. 

0    It  is  also  toportant  to  r^tober  the  interpersonal  agpeets  of 
stress  reduction,  "  These  have  been  smunarized  as  three  l^sic  . 
.  principles I  ^ 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


Saquance/Actiylty  Deseriptlon 


Transparency 
3.2.7 


Transparency 
-  3.2;8.  . 


ERJC 


Shcpw  Trans ^reneies  3.2,7,  3.2.8,  and  3.2,9.^ 

,     ,  '  =  i  ,  .  : 

Summary  of  Mneiples 
of  Stress  RedUetion 

1 .  Find  your  own  stress  level — 

the  speed  at  which  you  can  run  toward . 
your  own  goal.  Malce  sure  that  both  the 
stress  level  and  the  goal  are  raally  your 
own,  and  not  imposed  by  society  for  only 
you  yourself  can  know  what  you  want  and 
how  fast  y^u  can  accomplish  It.  , 

By  Hans,  Selye,  from  l^rmaaon  PiBaae  Mmamc,  1 979. 


Summaiy  of  Prineiplas 
of  Stress  Reduction 

2.  Be  an  altruistic  ^olst  ^ 

All  living  beings  [heed]'to  l^k  aMr  ^ 
themselves  first.  jVet  the  wish  to  be  of 
some  use,  to  do  some  good  to  others,  is 
also  natural. . .  .  You  mMst  be  useful  to 
others.  This  giyea  you  the  greatest  degree 
of  safety,  because  no  one  wishes  to 
,  destroy  a  person  who  Is  useful. 

By  Hans  Selye,  from  Intormatlon  P/sase  Mmanao,  1 979. 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  DescHption 


Trans^r'ancy 
3.2.9 


\ 


Summary  of  Prlnelples 


of  Stress  Reduction 


3.  Earn  thy  nBlghbor^  love. 

This  is  a  contemporary  modiflcation  of 
ths  maxim  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
K  recognlies  that  all  neighbors  are  not 
lovable  and  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  love  on 
command. 


Sy  Hans  Selye,  from  Information  P/taca  Almanaa,  1979. 
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HANDOUT 
3.2,1 


Conditions  Precipitating  l^ong-TeCTi  Stress 


Teaehars 


Prison  Guards 


With  Charges 


Disorder  assoaiatad  with  unEnily 
students 

h  sing la  unQontrollable  ohild  whoa 
they  must  keep  ,^  ^ 

The  threat  of  violenoe  against 
them  by  a  student 

The  eKperienQe  of  iviolance  against 
them 

Their  inibility  to  retaliate  or 
pt^ish 


Disorder  of  unoontrolled  and 
unoontrollable  iMiates 
A  harassing  inmata 

The  tteeat  of  violence  against 
them  by  inmates 

The  experianoe  (not  expecting  it) 
of  violence 

Their  inability  to  retaliate  or 
pmiish  in  kind 


With  Co-workers 


Competition  for' choice  slots  ajid 
assignments 

Personality  clashes  which  would 
have  taken  place  w  any  setting 
Par^oid' problems^-* suspicions  of 
plotting  either  against  self  or 
being  accused  of  plotting  against 
others 

Belief  that  they  "'are  being  ex^ 
eluded 


Coiftpetition  for  choice  slots  and 
assigninents 

'  Personality  clashes  whioh  would  ^ 
ha\^a  taken  place  in  any  setting 
Parmoid  problemS"£ear  they  will 
not  be  backed  up  or  protected  by 
their  co-workers  or  that  imnates 
■are  plotting  again^jt  thm 
Belief  that  they  are  being  ex^ 
eluded 


With  Superiors 


Fawritism 

Claims  of  harassment^^pressure  to 
perform~better— differently— 
criticism-^to  do  things  that 
teacher  can't  do 

Pressure  designed  to  force  them  to 
resign  or-  transfer  ^ 
Demands  ffbr  favoritism  to  certaihv 
students  , 

Changes ^of  assignments-^from  low 
duration  contact  to  high  duration 
contact 

No  backing  when  problras  with 
parents. 

With  parents I  fear" of  attack** 
relentless  oriticiOT-^-uncooper* 
ative  in  disciplining  child 


Favoritism 

Claims  of  ljarassment"pr assure  to 
perf  orm**better-"*dif  f  erently^* 
criticism 

Pressure  designed  to  force  them  to 
resign  or  ask  transfer 


Changes  of  assigrmiants^^from  low 
duration  contact  to  high  duration^ 
oontact** (with  dangerous  prisoners) 
Mo  backing  when  attacked  or  goaded 
by  inmates  ^ 
with  public  I    problTOS  with 
visitors^  protestors^  press r 
parents 
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Course. 


School  ciimata 


1  ..  straar-  Aaaaiinignt  and  ManaggTOer 


Worksheet  l-D 


Hank 

L. 
2^ 
3. 
4* 
5- 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9. 
10. 

12. 
13. 

15. 

'17. 
18, 
15. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25, 
26, 
27. 
28, 
29, 
30, 
31, 
32, 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 

40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 


Social  Readjustment  Rating  Scale^ 
Life  Event  in  Past^  Year  


Death  of  spousa.  .  ,  .  ,   .  .  ,  . 

Divores  

Marital  separation  ^ 

Jail  term,  ,  ^  ^ 

Death  of  close  family  member. ....... 

Personal  injury  or  illnass  

Marriage.  .  , , ,  ,\  

Fired  from  job, ,  V   , ,  ,^  ,  . 

Marital  reconciliation. 

Retirement.  .  . 

Change  in  health  of  fMily  member... 

Pregnancy  ,  -  ,   , 

Six  difficulties. ,  ^  

Gain  of  new  family  member. 

Business  readjustment.  

Change  in  financial  state, 
Death  of  close  friend 
^Changa  to  different  line  of  work,... 
Change  in  number  of  arguments  with 

spouse.  - . .  

Mortgage  over  510,000.  ,  - 

foreclosure  of  mortgage  or  loan, , . , , 
Change  in  rasponsibilities  at  work, , 
Son  or  daughter ' leaving  home. 

Trouble  with  in-laws. , , .  ,  ^  ^ 

Outstanding  perso.ial  achiavement. .  ,  . 
Husband/wife  begins  or  stoos.  wnrk  ^  *  * 

Begin  or' end  school.   : 

Change- in  living  conditions  .  , - 

Revision  of  personal  habits,-..  

Trouble  with  bosa. 

Change  in  work  hours  or  conditions,. 

Change  residence.  

Change  schools.  

Chi  recreation  

Chang?     a  church  activities. t . 
Change -in  social  activities..,,.,... 
Mortgage  or  loan  lass  than  | 10, 000,. 
Change  in  sleeping  habits 
Change  in  number  of  family  get- 
togathars.-.  ^  *  -  ,  *  ^ 

Change  in  eating  habits,,. 

Vacation  ^ 

ChristmM...,*...-*^^*^^?  

Minor  violations  of  the  law: 

*  Prom  Hclmei*  T,H.,   A  ?.aht  ■  ^ 


Value 

100 
73  ^ 
65 
63 
63 
S3 
50  ' 
47 
45 
45 
44 
40 
3f 
39 
39 
38 
37 
36 

35 
31 
30 
29 
29 
29  . 
23 
26 
26 
25 
.24 
23 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
18 
17 
16 

15 
15 
13 
12 
11 


Participant 
Worksheet 


Your  Score 
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Course — 3  -  .c.ooi  cxi..ats  _  Background 

Madule  3.2  -  Straas  AaBesBment  and  Manageman-  MateflaiS 

Background  UP    3  s.i. 

Excerpts  from  "Long  Tarm  Work  Stresa  inTaachera  and  griaon  <3uards" 

The  fol'lowing  are  excerpted  portions  of  an  article,   "Long-Term  Work  Stress  in"  ^ 
Teachers  and  Prison  Guards,"  by  Carroll        Brodsky, • M . D\     The  article,  published 
in  the  Journal  or  Occupational  Madicine,  FeHruary  1977,  is  available  in  its 
'  entiMty 'from  the  University  of  California  Suhccl  of  Medicine,  San  Francis^Qr  ' 
California  94143  ^  '  ^  = 

An  incraasing  number  of  workers  are  fliiag  -laim&  alleginc  than  -he 
constant  and  cumulative  stress  5;  their  ;obs  has  caused  them  z'z  become 
physically  or  mentally  ill  and  socially  disatoled.     The  occupations  or 
" teacher  and  prison  guard  can  serve  as  models  of  work  environments  that 
have  been  indicted  by  these  claimants.     These  occupations  are  more 
similar  than  may  appear 'on  first  consideration,     while  teachers  are  in 
"education"  and  prison  guards  are  An  ''criminology,"  in  a  larger  per- 
spectivi  both  ser/e  as  caretakers  or  custodians  of  persons  who  are  in  . 
their  charge  not  by  choice,  but  by  force  of  law.     The  resulting  rela- 
tionships between  caretakers  and  their  charges  are  quite  similar.  - 
Schools  have  become,  in  some  sense,  prisons* 


The . carataker  in  both  institutions  serves  society  as  a  buffer  in  a 
setting  characterised  by  conflicting  expectations  or  demands,  Thi3% 
position  produces  tension  and  illnesses  that  are  in  effect  soccupational 
hazards.     The  students  or  convicts,  who  may  experience  the  same" ten- 
sions as  the  custodians,  cojranunicate  their  distress  .through 'passive*' 
resistance r  passive-aggressive  behavior,  o^  threats  of  violence  and 
physical  attack  on  their  caretakers.    The  need  to  contain  such  behavior 
arid 'the  adtual  danger  of  physical  harm  comppund  the  caretaker; s/dis- 
comfort.     Frequent  changes  in  organizationai  structure,  in  goal/s  and 
.objectives,  and  in  rules  make  it  difficult  for  teachers  and  .guards  to 
be  secure  about  their  own  positions.  7" 

Contemporary-  ichools  and  prisons  thus  represent,  infti tut ions;  that  are 
located  at  a  point  where  public  policy  and  occupational  medicine  inter- 
sect.    The  mental  health  of  the  employees  affects  the  function  and 
welfare  of  the  institutions  and  their  charges,  while,  the  culture  of 
the  institutions  determines  the  well  being  of  the  employees.  ^   .  , 
'Until  new  methods  are  developed  in  the  fields  of  education  and  crim- 
inology, society  will  use  those  who  staff  both  institutibns  as  buffers 
bet^^een  itself  and  the  institutional  crpbli 


The  development  of  new  methods  "is  hindered  by  the  ffac^  ;^hat  society  has 
not  really  made  up  its  mind  how  to  treat  these 'institutions  and  the 
groups  they  contain*     It  does  not  know  whether  it  want%  to  be  kind  to 
children,  to  educate  them  to  be  independent  thinkers  or  merely  to  train 
them  to  fill  positions  in  the  economic  structure.     Because  of  this  in- 
decision, the.schools  are  asked  to  do  all  these  mutually  exclusive 
things  simultaneously.     Thtss  contradictory  eKpecta^ions  clacs  teachers 
in  a  very  awkwarc  'bcai^icn.     Th^y  have  to  keep  the  children  under  .rc^-^ 
trol  but  they  alsc  -3/r%^zz  edu-;a^-s  them;   -hay  have  to  -^ach  childr-in' 
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to  obey  authority  unquestioningly  but  they  also  have  to  '3evelDp  thair 
ifitsllectual  independence.     Moreover #   they  often  are  not  given  suffi- 
cient resource  materials  and  administrative  support  for  any  of  their 
roles* 

.       .  At  the  same  time  both  schools  and  prisons  are  becoming  mors 
volatile  places^  with  students  and  prisoners  more  of ten  acting  out 
their  anger  and  other  pent-up  feelings.     Teachers  and  prison  guards 
are  the  most  convenient  and  visible  manifestations  of  the  system 
against  whom'  these  aggressions  are  directed  and  so  they  become  the 
targets  for  this  acting  out  of  feelings. 

.   ."H.  Finally,  teachers  and  prison  guards  serve  not  only  as^  buffers 
but  also  as  scapegoats.     Society  cannot  easily  accept  the  problems 
related  to  change  or  the  failure  of  the  remedies  it  designs  to  cor- 
rect  obvious  ills  in  i^s  institutions .     Because  they  are  in.  the  posi- 
tion of  implementing  new  policies,  many  of  which  are  social  experi- 
ments attempting  to  render  schools  and  prisons  more  serviceable  to 
society,  teachers  and  guards  .are  the  most  convenient  focal  points 
for  society's  blame  if  the -.policies  are  unsuccessful. 
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Conditions  Precipitating  Long-Term  Stress 


Prison  Guards 

With  Charges 

Disorder  associated  with  unruly 

Disorder  of  uncQntrolled  and 

students 

uncontrollable  inmates 

K  single  uncontrQllable  child  whom 

A  harassing  inmate 

thay  must  keep 

The  threat  of  violense  against 

The  threat  of  violence  against 

them  by  a  student 

them  by  inmates 

The  axperience  of  violenGe  against 

The  experience  (not  expecting  it) 

them 

of  violence 

Their  inability  to  retaliate  or 

Their'^  inability  to  retaliate  or 

punish 

punish,  in  kind 

with  Co-workers 


Competition  for  choice  slots  and 
assignments 

Personality  clashes  which  would 
have  taken  place  in  any  setting 
Paranoid  problems-*-- suspicions  of  i? 
plotting  either  against  self  or 
being  accused  of  plotting  against 
others 

Belief  that'  they  are  being  ex- 
cluded 


Competition  for  choice  slots  and 
assignments 

Personality  clashes  which  would 
have  fttaken  place  in  any  setting 
Paranoid  problems™£ear  they  will 
not  be  backed,  up  or  protected'  by 
their  co-workers  or  that  inmates 
are  plotting  against  them 
Belief  that  they  are  being  ex- 
cluded        . ,        -  " 


With  Superiors 


Favoritism 

Claims  of  harassment—pressure  to 
parform"better"dif  f  erently^-- 
criticism"to  do  things  that 
teacher  can't  do. 

Pressure  designed  to  force  them  to 

resign  or  trioisfer 

Demands  for  favoritism  to  certain 

students  ^ 

Changes  of  assignments-'-from  low 

duration  contact  to  high  duration 

contact 

No  backing  when^  problems  with 
parents .  ^ 
With  parents  I    fear  of  attacJc^-  , 
relentl^ess  criticism^-uncooper- 
ative  'in  disciplining  child 


Favoritism 

Claims  of  harassment— pressure  to 
perform— betteE^"differently^= 
criticism 

Pressure  designed  to  force  them  to 
resign  or  ask  transfer 


Changes  of  assignmentS'--^f rom  low 
duration- contact  to  high"^ufatiori 
contact— (with  dangerous  prisoners) 
No  backing,  when  attacked  or  goaded 
by, inmates  ■ 

With  public i     problems  with 
visitors,  protestors ^  press ^ 
oarents 
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•    .    .An  operational  definition   Ctor  long=-terrn  stressj   emerges.  ^it^ 
involv^ea  awareness^ — the  antithesis  of  smQoth,  automatic  function- 
^Strsss  is  the  awareness  of  awareness,  the  recognition  that  one  is. 
not  functioning  automatically,  together  with  the  suspense  and  anxiety 
that. accompany  this  state.-   It  is  the  €ear  that  one  will  never  again 
experience  the  peace  of  automatic  function*     It  is  the  awareneas  of 
threat  from  the  outside  or  turbulence  within  that  was  formerly  not 
present*     It  is  anger  at  those  who  have  caused  this  pain.   .   .      We  . 
must  ask  whether  such  awareness  represents  illness  or  health/  mental 
afaerration  or  good  sense.    We  must  ask  whether  we  should  reinforce 
it  or  try'to-cure  it*  =   '  , 

Long-term  stress  is^<5ompletely  different  lirom  short-term  s^ressJ  . 
It  is  neither  temporary  nor  intermittent  but  arises  from  structural 
conditions  that  have  no  prospect  of  termination.     Long-term  stress 
causes  changes  that  develop  in  several  stages* "/ First,  there  is 
awareness  of  conflict  on  the  job.     Most  workers  have  had  conflicts 
on  the  job  or  have  been  unhappy  with  certain  aspects  of  their  work. 
hny  singre  problem  is  usually  seen  as  transient.     At  some  point #  the 
worker  begins  to  believe  the  problem  is  not  an  isolated  or  transient 
one  but  is  inherent  in  the  work  situatiqn  itself,  and  he  sees  no 
hope  for  change* 

...  .  SuOTiary  of  the  Process 

Long-term  stress  is  present  in  the  work  situation  when  several  or 
all  of  the  following  ihgredients  are  present i 

-  1.    The  job  is  one  in  which  the  goals  or  objectives  are  con- 
tradictory, lines  of  sup^rt,,  are  ill  defined?  and  there  is  role 
ambiguity.    There  is  no  hope  for  improvement. 

2.  Superiors  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  subordinates. 

3.  The  consumers  of  the  services  are  uncooperative  and  unap^ 
preciative  or  .actually  threaten  violence  to  the  worker. 

4.  A  triggering . event  occurs  that  makes  the  worker  aware  of 
his  vulnerability  and  at  the  same  time  feel  isolated-. 

5..  Internal' and  external  forces  are  present  that  make  it  dif- 
ficult  or  impossible  for  the  worker  to  resign. 

6.  Physical  and  psychological  symptoms  appear  and  progress  in 
severity*  ^  ^  ^ 

Teachers  and  prison  guards  are  not  the  only  persons  suffering  from 
long-term  work  stress.     The  above  model  pertains  to  other  occupar 
tiohs  as  well,  but  is  different  from  that  of  the  pressure  experienced 
for  eKample,  by  air  traffic  controllers •    The  distressing  work  rela- 
tionships that  are  outlined  here  represent  a  condition  in  which. the 
victim  is  overwhelmed  more  by  his  unhapginess,  anger,  dissatisfaction 
and  apprehension  than  he  is  by  the  demand  for  performance • 
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,    .    ,  One  of  the  neadad  changss  is  better  managtriti  oractiesrf . 
This  would  involve  finding  ways  of  taking  in^o  iccount  the  fragiiicy  ' 
of  people  under  stress  and  of  ba'ing  supportive  of  tham  while  helping 
them  adapt  to  change.     It  TOuld  require  the  development  of  cohesive- 
nass  among' the  affected  workers  and  their  eolleagueS;  even  though 
they  may  be  competing  with  each  other  for  promotions  or  favored 
'  shifts  or  the. like.    Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  institutions 
involved  have  not  been  able  to  develop  a  balance  between  prisoners- 
rights  and  guards'  working  conditions,  students^  rights  and  teachers' 
working  conditions*    At  present,  administrators'  seem  to  avoid  these 
issues  simply  by  picking  on  the  weakest  individuals  in  either  group, 
the  very  ones  who  can  least  tolarate  being  targets, 

Better  managerial  practices  would  include  methods  of  early  identifi-- 
cation  of  problems  so  that  a  teacher  or  guard  who  has  reached  the  end 
of  his  or  her  rope  can  seek  help.     If  the  sources  of  help  are  insti- 
tutionalised, workers  may  be  more  likely  to  recognise  their  own  prob- 
lems and  be  better  able  to  ask  for  help  without  feeling  themselves 
stigmatised  as  inadequate*     In  fact,  the  very  establishmient  of  resources 
should  indicate  that  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  the  need  for  re- 
lief from  the  stresses  of  these  jobs. 

Resources  should  include  specially  wained  persons  who  can  work  with 
the  victims  of  these  systems  situationaliy  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  their  personalities,  ^  Of  course,  everyone  has  some  personality 
problems,  but  the  symptoms  we  have  been  describing  result  from  the 
situation  in  which  the  workers  find  themselves..   There  may  be  some  " 
need  in  an  individual  case  to  consider  the  person's  ways  of  relating 
to  others  in  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  situation  has 
affected  him,  but  the  important  thing  is  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
a  manner  that  does  not  say  to  the  worker,  "There  is  something  wrong 
with  you."     In  fact,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system,  and 
workers  caught  in  it  need  the  reassurance  that  it  is  normal  and ^rea- 
sonable to  feel  the  effects  of  the  stress  under  which  they  have  been 
placed* 

Having  recognised  the  existence  of  this  long-term 'stress ,  management 
should  provide  ways  out  for  the  worker*    For  some,  a  sabbatical  leave 
at  regular  intervals  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  allow  them^  to 
recover-  from  the  ittsriediate  effects  of  stress  and  be  ready  to  get  back 
on  the  job  with  restored  e^iribri^.     For  others,  the  need  may  be 
for  a  change  of  occupation,  and,  this  should  be  made  possible.   ...  .  . 
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Finally/  sabbaticals  and  retraining  should  not  be  available  only  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  go  without  pay  for  extended  periods,     ^'rnen  a 
worker  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  stress  of  baing  a  social  buffer,  we 
should  recognize  the  useful  service  the  worker  has  given  and  provide 
time  off  with  pay  for  some  specified  period  or  provide  retraining 
with  pay,  with  some  assurance  that  there  will  be  job  opportunities 
in  the  new  field.     TOrkers  shoulj  not  have  to  suffer  to  the  point  of 
developing  all  the  symptoms  of  Ibng'-tarm  stress  and  becoming  disabled 
.before  any  effort  is  made  to  help  them.     The  current  system  is  too 
costly  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society  as  a  whola.     Even  though 
sabbaticals  or  career  changes  also  are  costLy,  they  are  probably  less 
-SO  and  are  certainly  healthier  for  all  concerned , 

'Common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  workers  in  stressful  occupa- 
tions be  warned  about  the  dangers  of  their  jobs*     Wa  ^Insist  that  those 
working  with  radioactive  materials  or  with  x=ray  machines  wear  badges 
that  will  reveal  exposure  to  excessive  radiation.     We  should  infom 
teachers  and  prison  guards  and  others  who  are  subject  to  long-term 
stress  about  the  early  indicators  of  overaxposure,    phey  should  be  . 
directed  to  persons  who  can  counsel  them  and  their  imployers  on  how 
to  relieve  that  stress.     Symptoms  and  illnesses  tha^  have  already 
developed  must  be ^ treated,     Sociaty,  the  employer  /  |and  the  worker  all 
tend  to  deny  long-term  stress;  we  must  break  throufh  this  denial  before 
the  stress  breaks  the  worker.     Some  employers  fear/  that  a  health  educa^ 
tion  program  about"  the  potentially  harmful  effect^  of  the  work  will 
serve  to'  produce  disability  tteough  suggestion*    One  cannot  discount 
this  possibility^  but  denial  of  the  risk  does  not^  diminish  it .  '  instead 
it  serves  to  mask/working  conditions  and  worker  dysfunction  ^hac  i-r^ild 
oe  remeoied,         /  /  « 
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Course     ^  -     aqhooi  ciimata_.  _   Background 

Mfiriula  3.2.-    S trees  Assessment  and  Management   MatSfialS 

Background  l-D  3.2.2.   — ,  

The  Job  Ralated  Tension  Index 
Tha  follQwing  itami  constituta  the  index  1 

1.  Faeling  that  you  have  too  little  authority  to  carry  out  the 
'responsibilities  assigned  to  you.  ^  , 

2.  Being  unelaar  on  just  what  tha  scope  and  responsibilities  of 
your  job  are. 

3.  Not  knowing  what  opportunities  for  advancement  or  promotion  exist 
for . you  *  . 

4.  Faeling  that  you  have  too  heavy  a  workload,  one  that  you  can't 
possibly  finish  during  an  ordinary  workday .  . 

3.      Thinking  that  you*ll  ^not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  conflicting  demands 
of  various  people  over  you. 

6.  Feeling  that  you're  not  fully  qualifiad  to  handle  your  job. 

7.  Not  knowing  what  your  supervisor  thinks  of  you,  how  he  evaluates 
your  ^arfomance,  ^  '  . 

a.      The  fact 'that  you  can't  get  information  needed  to  carry  out  your  job. 

9.       Having  to  decide  things  that  affect  tha  lives  of  individuals,  people 
that  you  know.  ^    ^  ^ 

10-       Faeling  that  you  may  not, ba  liked  and  acceptad  by  the  people  you  work  with. 

11.  Faeling  unabla  to  influence  your  immediate  superior's  decisions  and 
actions  that  affect  you.  '  . 

12.  Not  knowing  just  what  the  paopla  you  work  with  expect  of  you. 

13.  Thinking  that  the  amount' of  work  you  have  to  do  may  intarfara  with  how 
wair  it  gets  dona*  ^  j 

14.  Feeling  that  you  have  to  do  things  on\the  job  that  are  against  your 

better  judgement*  \  -    |  . 

^  iF  ^        \  .  \  ■        '  ■ 

'  13.       Faaling  that  your  job  tends  to  interfere  with  your  family  life. 
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Responses  to  items  were  reported  on  a  simple  5-point  Likert  scale  ranging 
from  never  (1)  to  nearly  all  the  time  (5),  ^ 
(Kahn  et  al.,  1964,  pp,  424-425,) 


**Role  Strain  I  An  Assessment  of  a  Measure  and  Its  Invariance  of  Factor  Structure 
Across  Studies."     In  Journal  of  PsyGholQgy,  June  1978,  pp.  321-328,  V,  63,  No.  3 
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^  ■^  -  !=!<^yRss  AgBaaament  and  Manaergmant- 


Baokground  UP  3.2. 


Background 
Materials 


Strtas  Is  a  normal 
condition  Qf  living  in 
today's  complex 
sooltty.  It  is  a  Condi' 
tion  to  which  the 
ichool  admlniitrator 
is  not  Immune /A 
'  formula  for  meaiuflng, 
strtis  and  soma 
strategies  for  dealing 
with  it  ire  offered 
here. 


The  Principars  Next 
Challenge:  The 
Twentieth  Century 
Art  of  Managing 
Stress 

Walter  H.  Gmelch  ^. 


Principals  today  are  faced  wuh  mora 

pressure,  more  aggression,  more  change, 
and  more  conflict  than  avgr  before.  It  is  now 
possible  to  cf^m  much  more  into  an  admins 
itrators  day,  thanks  to  computers,  inter- 
corns,  dictaphonef,  and  other  "timtsaving" 
deyjciS  which  have  ^measurably  increasad 
the  stress  of  life. 

Good  or  bad,  stress  is  hire  to  stay; 
brought  to  naw  haights  by  the  twentieth 
cantury  psyche.  Every  historic  era  can 'ba 
traced  by  its  characterisric  ailmants:  :ha  Mid- 
dia  Ages  was  dogiinated  by  the  Great 
Plague  and  leprosy;  the  Renaissanca  was 
characteriied  by  syphilis:  the  Baroque  Era 
was  marked  by'daficiency  diseases  such  as 
scurvy  and  luxury  diseasas  such  as  gout:  tha 
Rbmantic  Pariod  was  linkad  with  tuber^ 
culosis  and  similar  ailments;  and  thd'  nin^^ 
teanth  cantury— with  its  rapid  indu§triali^a^ 
tion  and  the  development  of  citias— brought 
about  general  narvousnass  and  naurosas. 


Walter  H.  Omelch  IS  assistant  dirsctor  and  re* 
iearch  associate.  Field  ^rQming  and  S^rwice 
Bureau,  Universny  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
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NAASP  Bulletiri',  62,  41s,  f  ebruary  ,  1978 . 


INASSPBiillytln  /  Fobruary  1971 
AihI  fiiiw  wu  liavu  thy  iwunliulli  cuntiiiy,  wlwru  lui^jiioii  hudddijIiUb,  hiyh 
I  bliiiiil  tiiussuru,  iiiul  \iu\ii\c  ulcjcrs  kaup  pdicu  willi  ihu         Jonus  iivumyu. 

iiiiil  whuiu  l]ru  Ohcillrillon  of  ihu  uconuiny  cm  bu  iriicud  by  Ihu  ubb  tind 
lluw  cjf  liiiiu|uiluui  |nuBcriplioiiiUC**iSi 

Why  has  blrub^  liuconiu  such  a  prnbjuin  iii  ihis  aiju  of  coinfuilb  inid  cuip 
!  Muniuiu  ub?  Sointt  bflicfvu  jl  is  iii  piiil  a  rciHull  n(  .3  Um  of  lUu  mcu\\  iukI  spirt 

I  iiicil  ^uppiiiis  whk h  hujpud  puupli/  of  uailiui  iinitib  cluriuy  hnrdship  and 

^uKuriiiti  (NkCJuacli?,  1972),  HpucKically,  Ihu  lass  of  ruliyNuis  fuilh,  iho 
dt!lurior*»hiin  <jf  Ihu  family  util!,  md  ihu  conslanl  chaiiuu  am!  chalkMiyes  lo 
^HiMratliiiunb  anil  CLmkiitis. 

Cliaiiyu,  Strc'ss,  niifl  llltiti^^ 

Oiiif  uf  Ihu  majoi  Ucum  conhibuliny  in  uur  Iwunliulh  cuniiiry  uhuss  r 
iIIm SIM'S  IS  niir  fiiltiM*  hhi*ckutl  sijLhily  whuiu  puuplu  uKpuriuncu  luo  iiiiicli 
ch.iiH|u  ill  lou  shiiii  a  liiiu*;  whuiu  luiinu  is  ii  plaru  io  luiiyu  ni  a  phu  u  I*) 
luk-p  up  Willi  Ihu  Joiiusus,  whuru  luchnulncjy. funds  upon  kiU)wlydi|u  and 
kntjwkiikitv  uxpcindh  al  a  r>bunoinunal.  raiu,  aiul  whuru  uyun  (riuiuU  iloiri 
lasi  (lufdut,  IU7(i)  Whilu  chanuu  ofkni  briiHjs  pnispurily,  my  c*vumI  lhai 
chtiiMjuti  oiuiV  llfu  pallwrii  or  Slylu.  accufdiny  tu  I  lulinus  and  Mahu  ( l%7), 
alhoriUiili'S  slruss. 

Ovui  .1  puikicl  t.f  25  yu^n  I  lalinus  and  Hahu  havu  iduiilifiud  and  rulinud 

''^^   i«ai  sirusH  prntluciny  uxpurii^ncus  In  lifu,  Intrludiny  chniujus  in 

.  laiihly,  nt.riipfjticjii,  pursoi>aLjulaliufihhips,  financu/ruliyion,  heallh.  and 
rubidt  nrcf.  i  huy  a^^sucialu  a  wfrylilud  niinibui  frtini  100  to  IJ  wllh  uach 
uvi-ML  *icinidiny  lu  ils  ^Iruss  pmduclny  pulunl^L  NuiTU'rous  imnijciil 
:  sludu^s  h.ivu  indicali'd  dial  diu  loUil  lUinihifr  ui  lifu  t  haiuiu  uniU  (LCU'sMs 

I  t^rudirjivu  uf  chanyi'S  ill  hualllL 

i  I  iir  inslaiu  u,  Ii  a  puisdn  ai:ciinutlaUfil  hulwi'uii  150  iind  11)0  LClJ's  last 

I   .         yiMi  hi'  in.iy  fall  inhi  whal  I  k>lnu's  and  H.ihr  rail  a  nijld  lifu  crisis  in  wltirh 
I  |»'HUfll  cliiHlCiMjf  appiu^^^^^ 

!  Iciwiny  V'Mf  .An  jX'l  I  hihil  id  2t)0  lu       pLicus  unu  in  a  NHHluniii'  lifu  crisis 

I  ^^*'^*^*'dMMiiklsarr  !)IJ5(nhiilchaiMicsln  licnldi  w 

,  ciiiiiif  bhiJMis  ab(jv/u         79  puuiMil  of  ihu  pr'nple  Ihjimus  ami  Hahu 

^  simliud  snM!unu?d  hi  illnuss  riuis,  clhiiicuh  iiru  [nui  in  fivu  thai  Ihu  pacn  uf 

lifiMhi' pit'vinns  y(^M  ^vill  SiuHicah'h  lip 
•  i  hi'  liMdiM  iihiy  wmiiI  Ui  liMik  thimi  Wu*  lisl  iif  uyunk;  m  lht^  lablt%, chuck 

[i  iliu  uvuiiih  dhil  cnriiifi'il  ikiriny  ihu  pu'vjnus  yen,  and  .ultl  up  lliuliMal 

MiMr  IImu*  vu!  .1  f»'w  pnnils  shniild  hu  kupl  in  iiiind:  fiisl,  bnlh  plu.isani 
(iiiMiihiyu)  iind  Liii|i|uiitu!ii(  (diviMCu)  lifu  uvunh  CiHMansu  liarndul  blrus^; 
hi'iniid,  hn  «»nu  Ciiii  um  apu,  nui  iUn*^  aiiyunu  iM  CUhsaiily  w.inl  lo  usCiipu 
all  lliutM*  i  iisu*,,  bincu  lu  soniu  duuiuu  ^Iruss  is  iifif;  iinil^  ihirtl.  duu  In  dHft  riny 
^      iihiliilus  III  ciipu,  lliu  hatnu  uviMil  ikiUb  nnl  havu  ihu  saiiiu  im|iacl  (jii  ail 
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Mioii!  ih.l!ii./H,  I  II  ^lUiisN  II  ,  Jimriiil  til  iSvcliiiMuiuifir  Ur-iMuk  Vi»|,inii' II.  P«f/. 
|i|i^hi,  i  .iliti'  HI 


What  was  your  scorti?  I  hu  SocjarHuadjublniuni  Ht.ili*  duuu  imiI  ui.'.ai 
the  saiiiu  lu  uvuryonu.  Accoidiny  lo  luany  sciuulislh  ihu  LCU  illiuibt.  rula 
lion&hip  is  buspecl  <luu  lu  sourcus  t.l  inu^buruincni  uiroi  (ftuluclivu 
muniory   ulihur  fur  purposus  of  dunial  or  illiii^ss  iubiificalio^^uiiulii: 
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iii(liiuiict!S.  |itjiNiiiiii!  pi'ic  i'iiiiufis  iis  in  wluil  li  iilw  HlufShfuL  liiul  iliKuiuhLi'b 
ill  uiii  iibililjUH  l(Mf{j|iLf  (iiilikii)  iiiul  Slriii'DiiiH,  H^VCi]. 

Yuiif  mrni  hhfUilil  b  j  liHud  iis  an  iiuliCiilur  lliiti  liinyhu  hniiiulliiny  ulituiM 
ilcMiu  lt»  al|i*ui,i|if  ur  |Kiht|ioiio  iuiy  iihijiJi  uvunlK  ctinlyinpliilyil  fiii  ilu. 
(iiliiiu.  AiLt|ilivif  uneruy  is  iImpIuIihI  wltiin  iiuiivKliiiilb  Ihivu  lu  cnpu  wiih 
bi'vuuil  iJii'hh  pHuluciny  uvuiUh  ilurjiu]  (lu»  hainu  ytsir,  Sincif  llu*  bliiu?  (if 
UlUMijy  (inih  wilK'h  In  ii*spii|\il  hi  llu'sy  siUliilii>il^  ih  llilifij.  iliU  LCU  (uhii 
•jt'iii^riilly  iiitHc  iihtb  ihu  ciiiMmrU  of  uiiuruy  iibiiil  up  in  d  yt'ni  cupiiuj  wiili  ilif 
liiLillifi'di.iiiiii'H  ' 

Siillli'  p*'i»p|i'  .ill?  llUiH"  MiSCf[)|lbli*  Ui  t  IhllUh'N,  Mli'^b,  tIMtl  illlUi^N  jlhlll 
iilhi'is   I  ni  i*x.iiiipli^  whiU  .iImmiI  Ijli'  piiiu:ipill  wliii,  iltiu  lu  ffuibUiluliny 

piMdiiiiiiiiii  !•  i:»H  r  (:l)*s)  w,i«ul(iMv(l  ii  ^iipt'rliilt'iuk'nipubiikin  0U \.C\]% 
Willi  n.-w  imIi  I,  N|M,iihiliihlit's  |:^*>  \.C\y\)  .nul  n  IniLM^  ^.il.iry  hu  iishu^  CiH 
LrUh)  Mils  piniiHilinii  iihiy  li.iui'  ulsu  pmipil.ili'il  iiinvfiHi  inlu  .s  lu^w 
oii'.i  (^fn  LCli  s),  hiiyinii  a  lU'w  luiiiu?  (I^O  IX.'irsj  willi  n  Iniyu  iin)ily,iij»' 
CM  LC'lis),  *!iul  iihiiiy  ch,ini|us  in  livinn  coiulitMMSs  (^fi  I.Cirsj  aiu!  bnml 

I  IH  I  riK),  1  hiiii  h  (lU  I  (Hrs)  onil  li'i  iiNiii  hu  llviiii  h  (lUhC  Uh)  Ai 

\\m  puiiii  lilt'  ihMHili'  IWiH  lihmly  immHl  lnl<j  ihu  dniMh^r  ^nni!  (2%  LClTb) 
Hi  ihi^iitlil  i\  piiinruluiiy  sirusslul  v^Uiilioii  nrul  tan  priiu:iptil^upiirinlt^ii 
(k^iii  may  luviii  Itii  *i  siMiniih  clinntui  in  huallli 

Docs  Ihih  all  hniiiul  n  lililii  liir  Mcliuci?  No)  ho.  Im  .1  luc  uiii  qiiury  ui  ntl 
ininislr.ittin  ni*w  In  Ihuir  posilinns  this  yt/ar,  VO  puu:i»nt  luwe  aliuaily 
fi*ai:lu^!l  llii*  miHli'iaic  io  ntajnt  jilu  ciim  slah*.  In  (,u  i.  niii-  r(i|li*aniK'  in  Ins 
burniiil  ytfiii  atlinjiiistiithon  ra<:ku(l  up  547  I.CUb  hisl  year.  I  lavi'  ihuy  all 
ialli^ii  my  No,  iM>i  ra!4*<iiirii  4illy,  Inil  ihuso  wilh  Um  ability  loi^upu  witii  biruss 
an*  tujiniAiitl  rlial  altliiiiiiili  llhiy  may  not  he  ahk*  lu  t  unlitil  all  uvun!^,  ihi^ 
year  may  nni  lu*  lIu*  hesl  liiiii^  lu  cunbiiliM  olhui  inajfH  clianiiub  in  iht^ii 

liVi?^. 

Slid  nul  ail  iiimhfd  Icif  is  (Ih*  uvuiyilay  ^unsuiy  liniiii)iii(lin(fnl  piincipals 
Hiiijui:!  llit^inHelvi's  Ui  by  leatlint]  htinsalicinali^ud  newhpapur^.  watcliiiii] 
wiuluna!  un  U'luuihiun,  inul  l>reafhiiui  pulkili'il  air.  In  buin,  livuryuiiu,  Io 
hiiiiM'  4'sli  nl.  is  i  aiHihr  ill  a  tjieal  paradox.  Ilk'  tlepi'iids  fin  iiiowHl.  iiruuik 
aihiUf^  tdianijiv  ihaniii?  ronsuiiui^b  uui  adai)iivi*  4»nuii|y.  iMuiruy  lb  (inih'. 
aiul  whi'ii  t'lh'Mjv  is  uslhuisled  wu  fall  ill  I  u  uliniiriaU*  rhaiiyt*  would  l»u 
Io  i^kniiiiali'  sell  di'velopniuni  and  life,  (ur  ihaiH|i'  is  iioi  lufiussriiy  Io  lile. 
ilihiile 

Ifcnv  Tu  CnpiiiuHh  Sln^?^H 

llie  MNin  h  lor  i  uplini  inelhofU  usually  biiniH^  wilh  conaulliiui  lliu  ex^ 
pi'iN  ill  lUi!  (lukl  WluTi  wi*  liaMU  a  pr*jhluin  with  (nir  child  wu  ruiid  Spock; 
uni  kivi*  lifi',  we  lead  I  lOinii;  fiiul  uiir  slretih  lihs  we  read  liiiedman  (1974) 
all,  diMi'l  wi*  eKpuirlDi  Hpock  lu  ha  a  ijootl  (.illiei.  Dr;  I'lumni  io  liu  a  " 

ERIC  ' 
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oood  loMur.  fl.ul  Ur.  hnud.ium  In  buliaVL-  liku    Mm  Typu  IV^  U,iln, 

fuiu^iuiy.  tixp'-'f's ""■*" 

coiisull  llit'fii  abuul  uurs. 

Wl  .1       f..ul  ..|..-iu.u«.  ...Hi  i.y  ..II  |..nvi.lu  lH..lnful  l..Hii|l.ls  II..-  ..'..I 

iL  .nsL.  lor  all.  H.„„.  r..u..rd,  uII.h..  h.,w«  l,...,  .n...!.-  hj  .  id.., 

(Ti..i.nil...">.  l.)7n)  B,.ch  nu.,u.Uvu  ciyi,u..u„s.  Iu.w.v,r. 
,.,ul  lu  vi.w    v..,y  r..n,pkK  prcn-ss  inn  ,up..l.d.,llv  .„,.,.,.pl.Hi..  ally. 

Tn  un.l  ll.u  ciiscnhsiun  Uy  «av..i!l  Hutu  ^uv  iiu  ,.cnu..i/.'.l  inp,i,.|  I..I, 
„i„iu;s  npniiraiilu  lu  nl.i.osl  all  wcuiUI  bit  n.islumln.i!  a.ul  ui.)Ubl  A  (.w 
„,j,lHKls  whU  I.  .IUU.IU  b.  h..|pl..l  In  i..mc.,Mls^u.MH 

I  u.ini  lu  rnp.-  tuilh  siruss  fJirfiiiijJi  .n.iiKiuiii.i  im;.;. 
01  Iho  sirups  laced  by  .Kln,h,iHl,alnr.  .,n.,c  Ih  purva.i..  m  ll..-  .m'-.  ul 
S.mi.,  a.UU.  11.,,.- daily  (n.  Ibu  ,„.l.u,i/alin„  .nul  pl.'<'""Ml  ''I  ;; 
MPS  .«  suililulu  Ibu  (rau.nu,.lud  .uln.i.m.ralivu  lil.  w.lb 
..r  ods  lor  c»n.u..M.lanva  ibnuahl  a.ul  raiUn^al  pmbl....  .ulv.nu  CJihu 
Lclmiquu.  ca..  Mm  bu  bulpb.l  in  co„lr.,lli.,U  'b«  op..i  dnor  par,ul.,K. 
conblanS  luli'pbonu  inluirupliniiH.  and  drop  in  visilnrs. 

Munaqa  I.y  uUi.tUkvs.  not  /«y  lUu  obuiuits. 

K^lablisl.inii  cluar.  ilulailud  objuclivus  hcilps  In  uradiralu  ma.iy  ol  ll.u 
a,„biuuilius  cif  Ibu  princpaUbip  a.ul  uli.i,i»alus  cnr.b.sinn  by  .|.y...U  a  du  . 
nil.  insu  ol  dircclinn  I  bu  day  will  nol  bu  nn.ddl.d  lbru,.ub  bap h«A„dIy 
il  ,h.  p,in.:!pai  pr.nrili.ub  «l^Wrliv..s  dally  m  iruporla..!  iss...s  a.u  ad.lrws.^.l 
ilr.l  WbileU.uclivus  ,«d.u:.  ...udluss  lu.,.io...  Ih.  Ii.nul..,us  a.ul  d,.u 
cr..,.«  slral...  I  lopulully.  a  sy....,,  nl  ubjuchMU.  ..ill  rc 
placu  a.,>;i.ty  <uuau-d  by  ..nplain.ucl  aciivi.ics  will,  "consln.^Mivu  Km........ 

l?iii/d  iniii(  i^ac«fiofi!i  iMlo  l/i<;  i/ny 

Wbilu  iaUi,.u  ti...e  uH  lor  pLvsic..!  s.ck„«-HS  in  cmsliUMi-d  apprn,fr,alo. 
punplu  .luuur  su«i.i  Io  li.,d  ibu  !,..;«  or  immii  U.  rusl  lin„,  n.u..ial  '■"•il""^ 
slr.s.  allauks  Tbu  .,«ud  Io,  r.-ll.l  .nay  nul  always  ruii.ddu  will,  ibu  lUDO 
am  cnlfeu  br,.ak  ur  ibu  TOII^  pa.llc..  Hm  is  nuud.id  duiiiiy  ibu  day  nr 
wuuk.  allboi.yb  Ibis  ii.ay  suuir,  absurd  Io  ibv  OMinur,  suvun  wurkmy  day 
a  wook  pu.bi",.  ,.,11 
HruakLiu  ib^  daily  roulmt'  will,  a  .iil-  day  walk  lu  cluar  ibu  rnind, 
cbi,nau  m  lt,rK;li  scbedulus.  a  cb.,1  oi,  tbu  pl.u.ui  »viih  spouse  and  cb.ld.un 
and  a  stroll  i|,rouyl,  a  n«a.by  l.brary  or  ..u.suum  ma  buallt.y  >„uai.s  ul 
breaUin.,  Ilu-  uiabi  lo  Hvu  siruss  cyclu.  (Dr.  Sluri,  suuiiusis  lak.uu  a  .run. 
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yiiiMliiiii  in  yniir  iiiiiiil  wliilu  bitiini|  ot  youi  duHh  by  inuan^  of  "nu'ln 
iiihh)i>rv"  (II  lliii  crniihlnictivu  ul  (l.iyiluiiiiniiui  iHuI  liiiiliihi/iiiU  {1  Inwiiiil 
Niii  luiiMi^i.  iHitl  CuintMUjIunn,  P)7(i).  Ily  iui:riiiilinn  plifii^urtsbiif  nii'inuiii'^ 
iiliii  iiMMilii)i|  ihiMii  ill  liinub  uf  (liiiu^^.  \n\hu  inUs  lUiii'i^iihii  fliHu,  liiuI  bluiHi 
piussuhf  (til  (lucruijsi*  livnryuiiti  iiuuils  ti  luiisjnn  ii'liuvi?r  iii^w  i\\n\  ibi'it 
wliiMhi'i  by  iLiyiliifiiiiiiiiy  oi  tUiiilliiiy  Tbnsi'  wbit  sift'  iliif  mini  s/iUiilitin  ds 
ii  wiisli'  ill  hiiiu  iWi*  ihiUiilly  tbo^u;  u\m\  m  iumhI  (tl  bi*l;i 

lu'  iuliti  iilr  ihr  Hclitml  ill  tlu*  ml  ti/rnp/ni/ 

III  ti  iM'JiiHl  jK'ilph'  ill  iicri*pl  .Ihil  iitliy  nui  Hh'  i  b.^ili'iiilifh  ul  lului  .^lii ni. 
piiiii  ip.ifs  tiiti'.l  (trt  i*pi  Ibi'  luspntibilMhiy  fui  liiiininh'iiMi  Mu'  liiruh'hih  ul 
stli"i'^  I'll  MlbiM't.iiMtl  liiiliijiiy  ibiMM  hi  4:<jpi'  wi\\i  \\m'  li'iUihiUb  nf  ibir  jub  I  bi' 
|iinpii'.i*  fif  liitinjiHi  wuiikl  bu  io  intKhfy  iUul  ,iiii|Mh'ii|  iMiiphiyi'u'h  itw.nu 
ih's'i  iiiiil  ii' .piiiihi' it'pt'iluiuv  Kiiililut  U  ( I'i/H)  pi)irtls  nut  "If  uihli'i  sii4'?[-^, 
,1  Ijii  iMiiil  t{iK's  ill!  io  pU'i  4*s,  will  pinb.ibly  bp  luhl  \o  pn||  jliiiiihi  ill 
hiiji'lbi'i  ll  Wiitilil  bi'  liuiii*  i*i{L*i:\wv  lo  bt'lp  |biili|  lili'nlify  piiuvs  tiiui 
iiiiili'isliiiiil  why  fbt.'v  biiyu  cutiiu  itpiul 

A  %lii*hs  iiii  whi<rb  tin  uiitpluyi^u  iu  acluiiihiuHv  pi^'piituil  Ciiubwh  iioiiiiai 
liMhiiMii  iiiiil  It  (ii'siti^  ifji  cM  liuih  liiit,  how  ihit's  li  piiticipiil  piupiiir  bLilf 
iiit'inbi'is  wbiMi  bt/  i'^ti'i  &H|iiippiHl  binisulfV  |-4'ilji>p^  ibi^  uuss  wbu  b 

sbniihl  bi^  ih^i'MaU'il  Jo  hiMfrvict'  Uu  Assishiiu  u  Si^vuhil  lUifjiHUil  Vi'hU'm 
siiih  .>s  ilti*  MiMHiiihiiM  I  iJiiiicliihiHi  tiihl  NiHM  Vnik  (jly'^  bl!*ini|i^  Vimw 
(iiul  'ilfi'^s  ( /nnfioi  (  \fiitur  ii\  ackljliun  to  ioritl  sluf^b  cliiiii  ^  biivu  biiuii  npu 
rilu  iilfy  iii^MijiitHi  fill  pii'viMitjvi!  iiuiiliciiu^  iinil  iHiNiuly  hihrujiti 

Hiiuiii  llii'  ItiniUilinns  iithnuiisiriU 

I  I'w  piuii  ipiils  know  ibiMi  own  Innibiiit ihs.  whtcli  is  why  ^o  U'W  ptMijili' 
livi'  l<'nt|  i'iiiini|b  io  hiippily  lifniintsiif  aboul  piisi  iici  oj^n|i|nibnuniiti  l~nnci 
|i,ils  MriMl  hi  liMlil  Ut  «ii  Cupi  \\\v  iihl  \\u\i  m  IlinnislUltM  Ml  btUi  l!h  liinibilioiis 
(1hiij*(»*s  r/uniol  hi*  ihiMb!  i>Knjf  ni|jbl,  !|IhI  simm!*  i'b,»ni|t*^  CiUiMol  b(*  niiuli- 
ill       Mniiv  <  ii(;uin^-l<inri*h  iiiv  la'voiMl  lliiMi  <  rMilifji  Ah  ibii        old  ii(liM[i' 

f  jir  t  oiiiii4|t'  iCi  <  iMntl*' 

ibi*  ihlii»|'.  vvi*  I  itn, 
I  b»*  M'li'iulv  h)  ,ii  •  i'pl  ' 

lb.  1  iiiiiM'L  *  ^  .  ,j 

Ali<l  iii*'    r.iliiiii  . 

hi  iili!  iW  jbi'  illdi'liMM  !♦  y 


,  Kiiii(<,'iiii|  '.^.h.il  1  iiti'lir  (Itiiii'  in  •)  hi'l  .liniiiiiii  nl  iiiiu''ii'ilLii'i.'!i  llit'  iiiii  I'l 
liiitiilv  III  1,1  J,',  mill  (In-  !ilii'st<fiilni'>,3  it(  lliti        hiiU'.iJ  of  iifcuijiii/iiii; 
MiiMk!.'''>      iiuil  I  ..w  (I'Vi-ivlltitiij  l.ilu")  liiiii{4'i  ill. ill  yuii  llijiilO,  iii,iii<i',|i'is 
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nunurally  aiiun,i>i  lun  much  (ui  tuu  many  pu.iplu         uiiu'ah.h'  liuu- 

^;,i„u,l..  lM..ckciiulu.  107r.).  Any  one  of  a  .uii.ibur  ol  nM...ns  m..y  r  

bulu  lo  Ihls:  liu  K  (>(  pl.nnin.1.  «vur  ,unm  ul  rus|,un..l,ilily,  in-.'Ml.ly  lu  h.-'I 
„,ioMlies,  Imili  ML/u.l  (or  .ulnuMuiiKMil,  and  n,isu.uU.>biaiuhni!  \'>U 
lugponsilnliliub.  Wlii.l  p.ohably  nuuils  lo  m  donu  is  K.  pu.nn.u  oil 
losBlh.uuJiiuhijIii'vi'NCHnlu'.icliu'vuil,  _         ,    ,,     ,  m 

Thu  iiri.u  in.il,  liku  C.ii;hai.  iniis  Ui  liu      ihinus  I"  M  I  shuukl 

b,  n-  .■ilnn.hMl  in  llu.  .lisnpl.nu  of  linn.anulfi.iy:  "'"""f 

phuMLal  and  |)r,ui:li..l<MiU-a  nIalK.ns  aiul  capahllihuh  o(  |h.u,,I..  (i',>.|.-. 

lOhh)  Oi.ly  lliromih  plann.-.l  ^        lalysis  ran  hu  liaVi-  any  hoi»'  nl  ,,■.1... 
l.H,  ilri-HS  I  noU.n.i  bark  al  r  ,  .    ^;,.M,un.  us  lu'  lunHi.  U,  n-i  u.  hai.  Ii  will. 

what  was  .I.HU.  wM.  whal  iw  .1      wdl.  whal  was  (nil,  n;l,  w       wa.  lu,!, 

w|,„l  wa^  challuiuiinci.  whai  wa.  b..i.n.|.  whal  huv,vm,  an.l  wImI 

p,„wi,|i..l  h.i  lu-nl,  rioin  mcU  K.|i..sp>-cliun  many  l  .l.-nl  lak-nl-.  niav  lu- 

,ediMCVi....J  as  wHI  as  hiiiila  is  nnvril.-.l  Tlu-  lu-w  awan-nos..  will  al!..w 

conrrnlralio          ea|.ahilllins  anci  MmMnn  nl   alinns  io  lh..s>. 

C,ualiliuil  II  a  principal  is  wi-ak  in  C  uniunlnm  .luvrlopiiu  iil,  lu-  Klh.nl.l  a.  I 

such  shorlcuiniiuis  .uul  liiri'  a  vicu  priiiupal  who  i.  slion.)  in  il.ai  au-a 

L'slnLlisii  nni/ ii/»ln!i;  li/i;  jiiJiilii. 

Whulhui  111  bnsini-bb.  iiuliisliy,  uowMiiiu-nl,  or  lulii.  ali..n.  ..Iin  .  i  til 

o-<iani.Miionb  u.nphasi.'u  llu'  imp  uirr  ol  maria-MmH-nl  by  objr.  hv.'s 

(MHO)  HmI  linw  many  "l,vu  l.y  ob|.Hlivr."  (M«))V  Many  sh.Us  inaialal.. 
schuol  buaids  lu  uslablihh  Uuals  lor  llunr  dishiclb  SnrpMsiiiiily.  l.-w^pl  ih.' 
disiricis' luatkMh  and  nianail'Mb  luivu  (lonu  sn  liiciiihulvi^ 

1)^  im-iu  y  11,  SuK  maiiaiiciiu-nl  coinnbiilcb  lo  llu'  (acl  lhal  hall  nl  all 

workiiii)  1.1-uplu  aru  niihai.pv  wilh  lluni  laiuuis,  lliry  disiuv.M  h»,  lau- 
lh.,l  a  cliaiulu  was  iiurdud  k.iii)  ano,  wIkmi  IIu-iu  is  nuilliur  ihci  liiiu-  n... 
uiiui.iy  in  mulurlalu;  a  u'diimliuii  hv.-ii  in  llu^'  r-aily  iiDh'inr  i'Xa...,.K 
many  prol.-ssiniials  aru  slaiiiiMi  lo  (|iiuhlnMi  wluflluir  llu-y  aiu  m  llu;  n.jbl 
nlaci-  and  dmi'l  kiiuw  il  ihrii  upward  bliiviiici  was  woiili  il  I'l  iiol  M..,i' 

Ua.jic  ari.  lIu'  .u  i  .miils  ol  pun.  ipals  Uul  In  paslnn  !,  will,..i  y  ..■h,..|iu.nl 

pro.J.anis  U.  susUiiii  ihrii  vilahly  and  inUitusL  A  link'  |M...in  .^Mm'ssrs  ibis 
pnini  bo  wt'll: 

If  yun  bolt!  yoiii  nohu  h.  tlu'  iiiiiulslontMoutib, 

Anil  bijiil  »l  (hiwii  ib^ii'  loiMi  ununyb. 

Yon  II  hOMO  loiijiM  (luiii'  iiuf  hUt  h  ihiiMh 
A^bto(n^bfb*iibnbliluiUMllMulhlboth^hHi  >     .  j 

TlufhL*  lbi4'ti  lliinyb  will  yoni  wcjilt- cuinpoHu. 

JubhAUi.tniil  flhlonii.tnitl  y«ini  iloin  okniohu!  a 

iJ  lluiilltfiricj  livii  uvui      pH  Inntne  liuhi^ 

■  •  ■  ■ 
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Principals  ihouid  pick  daisies  before  r  av  srsrr  pushing  :h^rr.  jp 

cited  and  jhould  be  evpiorid.  It  13  up  :o  dach  pnncip'al  to  ddtirm.ns  w";ch 
iiratsgy  or  combinanon  oi  activities  provide  rhe  most  ^iUc:\vQ  da;!y 
d^fensa  against  tensions  ^and  fruSirar:ons=  iMhis  article  nas  succeeded  :n 
stimuiatmg  awargnass  and  ihougnts  on  itresi,  me  misjion  har  been  ascom- 
plished/  . 
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Looking  for  information  and  ksiisrancf  rt garding  high  scnoo!  studant  volun- 
tier  Dfogrami?  If  so,  wnte  to  the  National  Student  Volunteer  Program,  one  pro^ 
gram  of  ACTION,  the  fadiral  agenoy  for  voluntier  sarvtoe. 

NSVP  olfers  puolications,  triining  simtnars,  and  consultation  for^Qigri  aenooi 
taachtri  and  kdministrators  involwad  in  planning  or  managing  studtnLv^ol  jniiir 
Qf  ierviGS'lsaniing  programs^ 

,  light  tuition»fria  training  seminars  ara  tiing  offered  this  year.  Transpgnangn 
and  living  as^pansai  ara  tha  only  costs  to  participants. 

For  \m  dates  and  locations  of  tha  siminars.  wnre:  National  Siudent  Voiuntaar 
Progrim.  806  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W..  Waihingtoh.  D.C.  20525.  or  catt  toil  frea 
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CourSd  3       School  Climate' 


— = —  — —  Background 

I        ModQIe  3  .2  -  Strass' Asseaament  and  Managament  ^StGrlsIS 

Background  UP        3.2.4   ■ 


Background  material  is  attached. 


Coping  With  Stress  in  1979 


ffAns  Selye,  C a,  MIX,  PhD,,  PSa 

Oiw  Of  the  piotwers  of  modern  nwdicuw.  Dr.  H^ns  Se/ye  n  wot M  famous  fur  his 
mcoverwM  aimut  stress.  Hi$  mparch  hAs  opmeti  new  dvemm  of  twrnim  (hmu^h  tim 
discovery  that  hormones  participate  in  the  dvvolopnwnt  of  many  matadiss  that  he  caffs 
'iffseases  of  Bdaptation"  or  "stress  diseases  '*  Now  President  of  tfw  fniernationai Instdute 
of  Stress  m  lilontreah  he  was  Director  of  tfw  institute  of  t  xporinwniat  Aledicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  University  of  f^ontreaf  from  1 94 B  to  1 97 Cy  Or.  Selye  is  tfw  author  of  38 
books  and  I  $00  artic/es,  a  Feftow  of  tfw  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  ari  Honorary  Fellow 
of  43  other  wientific  soalBties  around  the  world.  Ihe  recipimt  of  numerous  awards  for  his 
contributions  :o  science,  he  was  invested  Companion  of  the  Ordir  of  Canada,  the  highest 
decoration  awarded  by  his  country  in  1 968. 


Ill  his  ctvi»rview  nil  gcnnral  inetMeiiii^  Uvt 
IIm'  |iri*siiiMSiMliiioii  urihis  Alinniinc,  Pr,  llji* 
nirli  lijiiiiihurii  siiicl  "perhaps  Ihe  \\\m\ 
sirikiii|f  ruceiil  advuitra  in  nicchchiii  has 
hioii  Ihii  jfrowliiK  fealizalioii  thai  miich  iif 
ri'^liuiiaiihilily  Hir  hoiilth  intisi  iimv  hn  m- 
Miiiiril-hy  Ihr  i>iui|il('  thniiisulves.  ...  In  a 
rrrtMil  iialiniial  hoahli  survey,  jl  was  itnltMl 
lhal  iiiosi  riiri (Mil  iHiHtss  hi  Ilia  Unilril  ^U\{v^ 
is  II  rniiNrfjiif'iin^  iif  Mic  iiiihiiahhy  hahils  nf 
ihi*  pillii'iils  " 

1  his  h  |iarlirtilai)v  triii?  oflhc  inrlhiidii  do^ 
sl^lU'^|  In  riijir  wjih  ihr  mv^ss  orihilly  Hhs  As 
\\w  prr^^idriil  iirih(*  HfK'kofejhtr  l*(Miiiclaliini. 
I)r^  John  IL  KiiiiivU'n,  |Kiinlo(|  (iiii  hi  hiN  ro^ 
iiiiirkahh'  htuik  fin  hoahh  in  iIk*  lliiilrii 
^\\\\vsi  f}nitt^  lh'tti*r  ami  hWlim  W<mi\  w 
an*  (hiiii^  hi*||nr  ill  lhi»  rniii|iios|  of  (  iinla 
giniH  disiNisi'^,  iiilaiil  iiioriiilily.  uikI  Ihf'  ili^- 
viHnpiiioiil  nf  |(H'hii(i|o||iH?i  lhal  i^xtiMid  lihv 
Kxpmiditiiio'i  Inr  hrahli  earn  iii  llip  UiiiliMi 
Sialos  havn  Iriph-d  jii  ||i  yrars  fiuin  hih 
Hint  Ml  imm  III  $1  III  hiHiiMi  in  lf)75,  ami  vol 
liinsl  piMipli!  are  nol  liappiiT  aiid  tin  iiul 
licMpf.  '"\'\\r  pniiil  Is,'*  In*  says,  "nirisi  nf  Ihe 
had  iliings  lhal  happen  In  people  ari'  al 
preseiil  lieynnd  Ijit*  leaifh  c>f  niedirine/'  Mnl 
he  was  earehil  In  eniphasi/o  \\va\  \\\vy  aie 
iin/ hi'ynnd  ijie  leaifli  nf  inilviduals  who  Iry 
InMipjUenienl  whai  nuMlieiiie  ha^  hynllef  hy 
lakiii^  iIm'  lime  and  ircMihle  iieees^aiy  hi 
liNiiii  hnw  ihry  ean  help  Ihefiisnlve^. 

m  C'niirse«  inf'vilahly  we  will  prnjil  rroni 
the  eiiiirniriiis  prn^res^  made  in  the  reeo^in- 
Itnn  and  Irealinpnl  of  idenlijiahle  dl^iNne^  nl 
iIm'  hndy  by  nnMlern  ini'dii'ine  and  siirM»'ry, 
linl  ihiH  \s  iinl  i*iiiin^li  New,  ihr  Hi^'ulesl 
<  litiiji'iiiir  laei*d  hy  lhi>  hf'alinK  pr'">h'ssjnns  is 
hi  'liMii  h  pi*fiph*  hiiw  lit  |iv«'  ill     wa\  lhal 


saUslies  Ihein  wilhnnl  liiirljii^  iilheri.  I  hi^^ 
lic;ve  we  c  an  achieve  Ihis  innsl  elleelivel)' 
IhrnnMh  Ihe  develnpineni  nl  a  ende  iil 
hdhavinr  lhal  nssisls  iis  in  etipinii  wilh  (hn 
stress  nl  lili^  in  iiiir  iiirreasingly  *Vivili/ed" 
wniUl 

I  ndnnl  lhal  I  inn  prt^ndii  ed  in  Ttvcir  nf 
sIresH  researeli.  Un  I  have  wnrkiul  in  this  areii 
i'ver  siiut*  I  wrnle  Ihe  first  paptT  nn  thp 
stress  syndmine  in  iOm^ilien.  I  tried  to 
deiiinnstratc!  that  j^lress  is  iini  a  vague  enih 
eepi,  sninehnw  relaietl  In  the  deeliiiu  in  the 
iiifliienre  nl  traditinnal  endi's  nf  hehavinr, 
dissaiislaetinii  with  the  wiirhl,  nr  tlie  risiuM 
('(>st  or  living.  Mathen  it  ii  a  eluurly  delhiahlr 
hiolngic  al  and  iiiedieni  |ihenaiiieiinn  wlinsp 
iiieehiniisins  ean  be  nfUeilively  identined 

and  with  whirli  we  eait  e<ipe   eh  bntler 

niiee  we  kiinw  wln*re  Uie  tryiihh^  lij*s. 

i'nday,  everynne  talks  abnnl  sirc*ss,  hiil 
nnly  a  lew  piUiple  kiinw  i^xaelly  what  it  is  It 
is  hard  In  read  a  newspaper  nr  watih  a 
televisinii  jirngraiii  withnni  heartrig  nbctiit  * 
siress,  ninl  literally  hnndreds  nl  penple  iiciw 
leetnre  and  write  ahniil  il  rhey  an*  ever 
ready  In  give  udviee,  lisnally  based  cat  tlict 
leaj  hings  i>l  an  Kas|i*rn  gnrn  nr  \Vc?slc  rii 
"slressnlnglsi' —-adviie  tlnit  woiks  wc^ll  jnsl 
as  Inng  as  mie  has  ahscihite  lailh  in  Ibe 
inasler*?!  dlviin'  inbillibilily. 

I'^ar  be  il  Irnni  ine  In  suggest  that  sni'h 
leaehiim  has  nnthing  In  oiler,  hnl  niil  all  nfiis 
ran  he;  Indpecl  by  the  sunie  |c*a(  l^c^r,  aiul 
there  are  sn  niaiiy  nl  thein  arnniul  that  ycni 
i  unld  spend  yniir  enllre  lib^ shnpping  lor  une 

tbal  suits  yniL  li  y  event.  If  ynn  do  sin'- 

iUMMl  in  Ihifhng  sneh  n  *'healer,"  ynn  niiiy  sliil 
Inse  failh  iii^wlial  ynn  cirigiiially  lltihigiit  was 
Ihe  ei!  I'd  llial  peilm  lly  sniied  ynnr  needs. 


iit  ynn  iiiav  'jnsl  nni  have  the  liiiie"  In  fnlhiw 
the  reuniiiineiidi'd  pri'srripiiiMi--whit-h  is 
aiinther  way  cif  sayiiig  thai  ynn  nn  hmgi  r 
lirlievu  It  In  he  Ilut  lu!Ni  and  sbuitesi  way  In 
hiippiiiOKf. 

There  ntv  alteniulivt  I  hiring  recent 
yeaiH,  rnnsiderMble  prngruss  lias  brrii  nijide 
ill  nnnprcHiending  aiiil  rnntrcilling  sttess 
HircMigli  ulassieal  seienlille  ieehiiii|iies  I  hu 
fesnlls  are  of  iiinniMiso  praeiieal  value  (nr 
hirther  iiiiprnving  the  nnderslaiiding  nl 
stress  niyehanlsins  by  scientists,  ainl  Icir  the 
troatnioiit  cif  curtain  siress-indiic  eil  {htnnige^ 
nieiils  by  ccnnpiilenl  pby  .aians. 

t!learly,  siiiet?  lUHfi  a  great  deal  cifprngri^ss 
has  been  niadn  In  Ideiitilying  the  ineeh^ 
aiiisnisorslruss  iinhiued  ijnclily  respnnsc!S.  At 
lirsi,  wj  kiiuw  nnly  that  llH;y  are  nitt  sudden, 
ninnientiiry  diangei  prnvuked  by  lu^rvuns 
leiisinn  but  rather  nnn-speeille,  adaplivo  re- 
^I^Mises  tu  the  neecl  Hir  enping  with  deinuiids 
nf  any  kind,  ho  they  psychic  {fear,  fnistra^ 
llnii,  pain,  grief,  job  pressnres,  inuritiil  dis- 
eurd)  or  snnmtiD  {surgiual  niieratiiMis,  bnriis, 
less  nf  blond).  Of  eiiiirse,  hociily  iiuiii  les  also 
eanse  psyehic  arnnsal  and  eKelleinnnlj  nev^ 
eriheless,  thu  nctnnh  maasurnhle  ehanges 
t  hanieturislie  nf  stress  ai  ineh  are  nbvicnis, 
even  in  cicteply  aiiustlieti^ed  patienis  nr  ux- 
periiiiuiital  anhnals  wbich  nru  iicii  ennstinns 
nf  any  pnteiUially  painful  ur  ilireateniitg 
sitiiatiiMh 

Ihiwever,  if  the  tronblesnine  '*s|ressnrs" 
{streSs  prndiieing  agunts)  last  |nr  wi*eksi 
ninnths,  or  years,  these  fldaplivt?  reacHinns 
tirngi  ess  frnni  the  llrst  singe    iftuwrtkl ularm 
(snierineil  heennseit  was  visiiatiyiedasa  ''eall 
In  iiriiis"  nf  all  cbfense  niydianisnis)  In  the 
stage  nf  mff>m;im  diirhig  wbi<*li  w*»  h^arii  In 
(leal  belter  with  the  duniands  made;  npnii  ns. 
riic*  bndily  exprnssituis  (if  exposure  in  stress 
— tlM|  visible  organ  ehanges  in  niiNisnrable 
altiaatiiMis  in  thu  stress  hprmi)ne  einileiil  nf  ' 
onrbhind^ieiid  In  disappear,  Vel  niir  hdapt^ 
abilily  {cjr  aflaptalinn  energy)  is  nnt  iiillnile. 
KveryniM*  lirenks  ilhwii  sunnier  or  laleri  tie- 
pending  iijHMi  his  nr  her  innate  resishnii  e 
and  the  iiilensily  nf  the  stress  sitiiaiinn  ilseir 
II  breakdown  iiriMiis,  thcrstage  ttf  ei/i/n/Wimi 
is  reached,  the  Ihial  breakdnwn  wbieh  ends 
in  di^ajlh  This  enlire  Ibree-shige  lespniisi'  In 
siresslnl  sftnaltiais  has  been  ealled  \\w ^ciwr- 
nl  iufapttitinu  syndnmw  {(  lA.H,). 

li  was  clear  nnin  the  nnlset  thai  hnr- 
iniiin's,  espeeially  Ihose  of  the  piliiitary  {hy- 
pophysis) and  the  {idrenals,  play  an 
hnpiirlani  role  in  (his  lespniise  If  Ihi'su 
gliiiids  aie  riMiinved  hi  experiineiilal  aiii^ 
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innls,  or  il  i»sri?ssivi*  sXwss  nci  nis  iini  \»  \  f^u^ 
wbnse  pitiiilnry  or  adriiials  havi-Jirni  m 
eapaeihiii  d,  the  whiile  h  aelinh    Inlalb  iic 
niiigc|ij      and      ildaplailnit  eiiiniiiiiii.h 
dhiiiiiislied. 

It  was  alsn  elear  thai  llie  iierviiii?!  nvsliMii 
plays  a  role,  espeianlly  liy^siiriiing  Ihi*  wlii»li« 
chain  lil  evriiis,  beeansc  the  pilnilan  it' 
eeives  its  iiiipnlsi's  ahiinhl  cxi  Insively  Iimiii 
Ihe  base  nf  iIut  brain  (bypnlhalamie)  Im 
svliirii  il  is  atlached/ llnwevrr,  bnlii  nriM 
and  hinnd  vessels  di  sciMid  In  the  pilnilah 
IjiriJiigh  its  stalk,  and  nineb  ninre  wink  was 
nueessary  in  snbsec|neni  y^ars  In  pnuc  ihal 
if  yon  ent  the  stalk,  the  /nhiptive  met  baimin 
is  deranged  alinnst  as  mneh  as  if  yen  miinve 
Ihe  pitnitnry  entirely. 

f'Toni  ihu  prautifal  pnhil  nf  view,  peibaps 
the  iiinst  iinpnrlaiii  siibsef|nent  nbservatinns 
were  made  (hiring  the  lOlfls.  It  was  Innnd 
that  if  the  cirgans  involved  in  rcsistanei'  In 
stress  are  inalfinKniniiiiig,  diseases  di'xrlep 
These  iiialadies  are  nnt  so  iiinch  due  lo  wluil 
happens  to  ns  lint  tri  niir  inability  In  adapt, 
and  they  have  ihereAjre  bnen  calleil  "dis^ 
eases  ijf  adapiatinii."  The  ninst  cnmiiinii 
ninnng  theiinirn  peptie  n|et;rs  in  the  stiiin 
aeh  imd  upper  inteslliie,  high  hhtiid  pit's 
sure,  heart  ueeiihMils,  and  lieiviins 
disliirbanees.  (5f  cnnrsts  any.  event  makes 
(hanands  ii|Hiii  us  and,  hen.ru,  iMinsi'S  siiMif 
siress,  but  it  is  only  penple  who  eanniit  en|us 
either  Innanse  nf  innate  delei>ts  nr  laek  n| 
kiinwledge,  who  diwidiip  sli'ess  tliseases 

Wn  nnist  iilsn  distinguish  hetwi^en  ihe 
siress-prodiieing  agents  (nr  slre?isiirs)  llml 
eanse  snlfering  or  distrc'ss  and  thu  evcnls 
I  hat  we  appraise  as  pleasant  heeaiise  iIiih 
give  lis  satisnic'ticai  and  happimm  (i'nn  ahn 
have  to  adapt  yniirself  in  the  iini'xpiM  trd 
iii'Ws  nf  snddcnly  having  beeiaiii^  a  mnlli 
millinnaiie  nr  having  Innnd  (he  girl  )  nn  a| 
ways  diranied  oQ  lliey  pifidnei*  what  we 
teiflinieally  eall  euxtrrss  (cu  —  giiod,  plea^ 
ant,  as  in  enplinnia,  enplinria).  Ilnnnnslv, 
eiislr(?ss  rarely  causes  iiialadies  and  (if ten  ai' 
liially  I'Oliiiteraets  the  bad  nifeets  iif  dislic^s 
There  aie  esises  nn  riM  cnd  where  penple 
have  diiMl  suddiMily  when  laeciil  witli  Ihe 
news  of  a  parti(ailar|y  pirasant,  iniexpei  h'd 
eveiil;  as  ii  rule,  hfiwever,  Ihe  dainai!»' 
eaiised  by  eiistre?^^  is  negligibhv  AfhM  n\\, 
pleasure  imd  satisfiieliiM}  are  what  wi^  \vani 
in  life. 

In  this  short  (»ssay,  It  is  ini|ii>ssib|e  Jti  i 
a  ineaninghd  skiAfh  of  all  Ihat  h  i    in  • 
learnetl  abnnl  the  stnii'liMe  iif  «|i 
niniufs,  the  iii^rve  pathwii^s  in\<«h«  «  H,. 
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16  Cmii^  mthStiB%\  ,  •  im 

I  iiill  hilVi'  hriMl  ili'VfliijiiMl  hi  riiiii^ 
\m\  s{iv^,  liilii  llin  (liiigimNlir  mih  lliat  iiiiH 
M|i|ir<m(li  iiiin  fillnrnL  Nuvurllioh^H^,  ilii- 
iiii^flimil,  rhiMiiii'iil  fir  iiiii'r6»cn|iit'  iiiipriMii  li 
In  iiif  iiritliliMii  liii^  fiorii  ('xlrniliel)'  IritiUiil 
liiivVf*ry  lirsi  tli'i^erjiilinn  ul  ilir 

iiirisi  iiii|iiiihiiil  ^iiii^lr  (li^rovury  \viiH  iiiiidi' 
niiiy  rrrniilly.  1 1  Nlinwrd  lliitl  \\h*  hnihi  i>rn^ 
tUurs  n'riiiiii  ?iiii)plt>  I'luMiijCiil  iitihiilniin'N 
^'i^'^i'ly  ri'laiiMl  hi  Ihu  iidrpiinl'^tirfiiilalhigVir 
rfdrritiHiirtiiUi/rnphir  fnmmmo  (ACri'll). 
ilii'M' siihsliiiM'rs  liuviMiiorpliiiu^^liku 
.  killing  |irf!|irFlioK>  niul  sUivt^  llioy  t'aiiio  Iruiii 
'till*  iiisidi'  (i'lith),  limy  Inivu  Inuhi  cmlltui  vn- 
ihrphiiis.  (1  nut  i's|MM*i«lly  |iroiicl  tliiil  uiiu  «f 
'  my  Airiimr  MiHlc*iit*i.  I)r.  Hoghr  C  iiiillyiiilih 
wasfiiiiMirtlii;  llim*  AiiierlciMi  st'iciiiUliiwjiu 
shari'il  lilt*  Wni  NniwI  Prize  Itir  this  rmiuirk^ 
niile  cli?irovrry,  iililiiiii^h  it  wns  ninclu  c|iiUe 
iiHlr|HMKt(Milly  of  iiio  nl  llio  Sulk  InsUiiiUh) 
'riic  niilui  piling  liiiv«^  0|N'iiml  tip  nii  nitUndy 
iii^vv  lirld  ill  iiiiMliciiio,  piirliculiirly  In  sirits^ 
rmMiirh.  N<il  oiily  cin  llioy  liavo  iinlhslrDNs 
HlfTls  piiiii  kiliors.  bill  limy  iiNo  probnlily 
play  nil  jiii|Hirlniii  rctlo  In  iliu  (riinsiiiiiixlEui  tif 
llit^  iiliiriii  .sifiiiiil  riniii  ihi*  hrulii  to  Iho  pihiN 
tnry,  iiiiil  llMiir  rniic^niilralifiii  is  espciMully 
IiimIi  ill  till' pjiiiitiiry  iif^iiir 

Higiiijlrniil  hri'iikilirfiii^liii  liiiv«*  also  \wm\ 
iiiaclr  \vjili  IhiMlisriivory  ul  lmi{|iijlizrrKanf 
p^iyflNitlHTupriiiir  vlioiiiiriilM  to  vaitihai 
inriiial  ilistMi^i'N.  riH'st*  Inivn  nHliirml' t|ii> 
iliiiiilmr  nf  iiisliliiliciiiali/ril  iiioiilal  patjiMiU 
Hi  ail  iiiiprorcMlrnhul  jciw.  Also  wnrtli  Minn- 
ie Itnnln^icrr  l|icMMinrnii)n^l)rpoUuil  anli-tilriT 
ilrii^s  ilmi  liliH  k"  Ihi^  piillm'ays'  lliriiiigli 
whit'li  siri'Ss  iilrci?!  arn  prtHlhrrd. 

I  liiwi'vrr,  all  tlirso  pnirly  iiKKliail  disfnv^ 
^'firii  ini'  ajiplif  ahir  iMilv  hy  pliysirians,  niid 
iIm*  gi'iirrai  piihlh'  riitinol  mv  lltiMii  in  dnily 
lili*  uiiiionl  (MMhlanl  iniMlic'al  sii|K'rvisinn. 
Piiillirtnifiir,  \\\m\  ol  llii'sr  aj^c'iiU  art'  itnl 
Hrtiially  diifHrd  aMain^l  sin^^s  lail  railiri 
HMuiii4il  Miiiii*  of  \\s  ninrhid  iiianilV^hil jnii>i 
(illriTS,  lii^di  hlond  prr«>siiiis  li(>nrl  iirti^ 
drills).  'I  lifti'jiirr,  iiic'rf'nsiiul  allcMiliiili  has 
hi'i'ii  I'iviMj  Ih  llif'  ilnvcdnpiiiriil  nf  psyrhn- 
li'Hn'al  lrrhnic|nt'S  find  hidtaviural  ritdi's  jhnl 
aiivlMidy  fNiii  iis('  iifl'^r  ^niUihln  in^lrtUflitai  hi 
adjiita  jii  llii'  piirlinilnr  diMiinildN  iiiadi'  hv  hi^ 

w     ,  AniMiii'  lliitsi*  utti  Nlricily  iituiliiMil  ap 

pMMii  lirs  iirp  llii*  iriiixiithni  tti'hiiiiiim. 
'  slifiiilii  spiMid  II  lillli*  liiiii'  radi  (lav  al  i  niih 

-  ii||4|i*  ,,.»,|^  ^jfli  tfiii  I'IfiSi'd.  n!iMtillhC*|i»f^ 

|--|-jV^-'i«i\i'd:  lii«NilliiiiY!  li'i'iliaily  aiiil  lOpiMiliii^ 
^-  tl\l\>       ll''M   *iiiiiiiMii*J»'<  Ml  lizard 
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Ml  lilliMi  Ihal  llii'^'  niiMcly  |u<|p  m  ml  llililk 
iil  anyiliiii^  (n  parUnilar.  This  \s  tlin  IniHi^  nf 
haiiM'riirliMihd  iiuHlitaliOti,  HcMii^nir^  fiilux^ 
MliiMi  h'{>liiiti|iin,  iniil  iut  hinitiii!  vuriply  nf 
iillii'i  piiii'i  ihirr^  Vhvy  liuvp  luMui  gi^'rii  In 

lis  hy  iHi^i  rnan  llii!  mmi  aiiHiMit  IniUii 

lip  hi  Mh*  lOishTii  sagns  and  cmiiontporary 
llh^nlii^ps,  and  mtfjiultt-n^efringTlia  jihiiiy  cir 
shiiidurirprayt*rs  in  die  qnlnl  and  olnvaliiig 
ahim^plirm  of  uhuiise  of  worsliipi  wMlilfait^ 
ipiilizing  niiisic.  1 1tuse  praelicci  sluiiild  not 
Ih»  iiiidnrf'^iiiital^d  ini^raly  Imcansti  schmic^ 
raniiol  plain  llt^iiu  tliey  Itavo  workml  for 
so  liHi^  and  in  lo  niniiy  fiimis  ffiai  wv  iiitiil 
rusponi  Ihnni. 

Mnrt*  rnn'Mlly,  hiopmtlmvk  \\m  added  a 
fireal  diNil  In  lliu  psycliologjc^il  approiieii.  A 
tininlior  of  highly  suplii^iMMiird  iiislrtiitmnls 
liavn  heifii  dt^V('l(i|}od  thai  Miffinii  us  con- 
slaiilly  alMinl  danigus  clianirtorisliu  of  ^Ire^, 
f«r  oxaiiipic,  hhin*!  prus^iiro,  pulsu  ralUj  iM^ly 
tciii|)oraliiriS  and  evnii  rlci^lrjcul  bram 
wa\m  We  do  iHit  yet  Itavu  u  lujentino  expla* 
iintion  U\x  hitifeedhack,  but  if  ymi  learii  tu 
ideiilify,  instiiiellveiy  or  llirotigli  htslrinnen- 
laljoii,  wlieM  y<ni  are  under  slre^.  ynii  ean 
jniloiiHiilrahy  iivold,  or  iit^lciisl  riHluce.  It. 

Of  noiir^tu,  ibe  iiimi  ImiMiriant  IIiUih  we 
iiiii^t  dn  is  lo  live  baiipily,  nnd  i«  eneb  of  iis 
iieiHls  lo  di'velnp  u  emh?  of  bnliitvlnr  that 
belpN  It) aelneve  ibis.  It  will  tiuver  be  im^ihle 
to  diM  itvi^r  a  eude  or  pliilosopby  of  eoiidiiet 
tHjiinily  applieable  to  evurylHxIy.  Any  emie 
bufi  to  be  adjusted  to  tbe  pc^rson  iiiviilvDd.  lor 
we  are  all  dJirf*r<'iil. 

After  411  yean  of  re^eareb  in  InhbraioridI 
aiifl  elinjeNt  si'leiiil^is  Iniye  hiiiiid  eitohglt  evi^ 
deiiee  Injiistily  trying  lo  dei;<;|op  a  eode  of 
bi'liaviiir  based  only  on  \\\v  laWs  of  Naliiro. 
1  liese  lavvs  \\\ e  eleriinl  and  applieable  lo  ev^ 
erylwidy  regar(lle>;s  of  rae<?,  sex,  religion,  or 
naliooai  and  politieal  |ftyailii%  rbey  aru 
ei|n5illy  applieable  lo  evnrybmly  beeanse  all 
<d  n^  nre  prodneU  of  Nature.  Tliey  are  aUo 
eieiiial  Waler  boils  at  JOO'C:  nt  si»a  level;  il 
always  has  und  always  will.  11ii>se  luvvs  apply 
lo  bndv  and  mind,  biil  we  iired  iiiiiiHi  more 
seiiMttilie  work  lo  learn  Ik^wjo  apply  lliein  in 
diiih  lile  aiul  lo  inake  iljiViii  {Mi^lly  nnder^ 
Nhindable  lo  4*veryoiie. 

AlhM  loin  di'Ciidi'H  of  elinieul  anil  hibitrahi 
ry  resrafi  b,  I  would  lo  NitnniiiiM/fi  ibe  nio^l  , 
inipMilaiil  piiiif'ipleN  bFiiiily  m  billows: 

I.  Fiwi  litmr  ifim  xtrr\\  hivl    IIh^  SjHj<ul  ? 
al  winch  yon  vim  run  Inward  your  liwii 
^       g<Uil.  Mnkesiiri!  ibal  botb  the  stress  lov- 
i'l  aiirl  the  gonl  ai  c  really  yiHir  own,  and 


Hill  inipMSiMl  upon  yon  by  Mii4{*ty,  liir 
only  ynii  yoiirsylf  enii  know  wbal  yiMi 
want  and  bow  hist  yon  rail  aei^unipliHli 
ih  rburu  IS  no  poiiil  in  ftsreiiig  a  Inrlle. 
lo  riiii  liki^njacelifsrsfi  (ir  pruvenlhig  a 
riieebni«^rcaii  riinniiig  Aisler  iban  a 
liirtle  hneniise  of  suiiiu  "moral  olillga' 
lion,"  liii!  saiiio  is  irtie  of  people. 
ffp'iiil  ttftrttlstic  twiisL  Do  not  try  to 
5n[}preH^  llie  imliiral  iiislliict  of  all  liv^ 
hig  beings  to  hmk  nfter  ibcnisclves  llrsh 
Yej  tbe  wi.sli  lo  bo  of  some  use,  to  do 
sornagiHHl  lo  ol  Iters,  Is  also  naUirab  Wo 
are  Sfielul  beings,  and  cvcryliody  waiili 
bontuliow  lo  eiirii  respect  aiiil  grali' 
Inde.  Yon  mit^t  bo  nsc^fnl  lo  otiiers.  This 
givys  yon  lliu  greatest  degret*  tif  safely, 
because  no  one  wisbei  to  du^iroy  a  per- 
son wbo  is  usofuL 


  nijung  mfi  SdsiS  iii  19/9  1/ 

I]  l''itrn  iiwy  tu  i^hhtir'\  iiitt*  'rbiHi^aron 
\liunporary  iiMHlifieidliil!  of  lln*  iliauiii 
"Uii'e  thy  neigbbni  ah  IbyM*!!'*'  Il 
reeiignizi!^  ibai  iitl  neiglibor^  hi*'  inii 
lovable  and  ibat  il  is  inyiosMiile  lo  hAi> 
iHi  enininancL 

In  iiiy  firsi  book  for  the  btyitian.  1  tiird  io 
cotidyiiHe  suvural  lliotiNand  seienlillc  uitirles 
and  two  do^en  books  inlo  324  pages^  wbii4t 
may  still  have  been  hm  haig  and  hHi  tet^nii- 
cab  |-erlia|)s  two  short  lines  eait  sniiiinari/e 
what  I  have  discovoreil  rrotii  all  niy  ihnii|!h 
Qiid  research*  ' 
Kiglil  UiT  ytmr  highest  itliaithilfh^mu,  - 
btit  do  not  put  tip  resistaiiee  in  \aiii 
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Stress  Management- Bibliography 


Appley^  M*H* ,  and  Trumbull,  R*  #  ad^,  -  Psychdlog.ijg^^^S fcre^s^^  s'-  in 

Research.    New  York:    Applaton^entuEy^Crofts,  1967 . 


ConferenGe  on  psycholQfiQa^.^tressv  Y^      University'^  iTqronto^. 
Canada  r  with  the  partipipation  of  numerous  spedialists  who  gi(va 
papers  on  the  tec^iftiMl  aspects  .of  the  G,A*S.  in  relation  to 
psychospinatig^^ifftfdicini 


Baron ^  R*A, 
1971. 


The 


ranny  of  Noise.'  "  New  ^Ydrki    Harpar  and  Row,  . Publishers ? 


An  easily  understandable  sunsriary  of  the  price  you  pay  the  stressor 
effect  of  various  types  of  noise  characteristics' of  our  civilisation. 
Statistics  on  noise  in  tenns  of  heilth  and  dollars, 

Benson^  H.     "YourMnnata  asset  for  combating  stress^.".  Harvard  Business^- . 

'  Review y  July-August,  1974,  49-€0*  "'^  ^     ^  - 

_  '  Detailed  descriptimi^  of  the  "relaxatiorf  response".^!  a  pro-      ^  '  ; 
"  1  phylactic  measure,  especially  against  the  stress  of  modern 
:  ,        executive  life.    It  is 'based  on  a  taking  up  a  passive  attitude 
^   ±h  a- comfortable  position ,  and; repeating  silently,  or  in  a  low 
"gentle  tone/  a  single-%yllabla  sound  :or  word.     It  is  suggested 
"        ^      .  that  relocation  response  be  induced^once  or  twige  daily  for  V, 
"  ^        about  twenty  to  thirty  minutei .  v  ;  . 


-Benson/ ,  H*  /  "Beary,  'J*f  ,  ,  and^  Carol,  ^^'P,     "ihe  ^Relaxation  Response" , 
\   Psychiatry"  37,  1974:     37-46.  \  '  / 

^Various  ^salf^inducid  states  of  altered  consciousness  are  reviewed 
as  potential  jinti-^stress"  measures.    They  involve  Transdendantal; 
.  rieditation,  Zen/  Subui/  Hare  teishna,  Shintoismr  and  other 
-  :  ^  ;         religious  practices,  ^"  ^ 


.Blythe/  Pi    stress  Disease;    The  Growing  Plaque,    New  York;    St,  Martin's 
Press,  1973*  V  /         .,.  "    •      \  .  . 

A  very  readable  description  of  the  role  pf  stress  in  various 
J   :^      diseases  a^  well  as  in  interpersonal. relations/  particularly 
■  .  family  difficulties^and  social  habits,  ■ 

B,roa*dbent:'  rp^E.  'Decision^ and  Stress.  New  York '    Academic  Press,  1971.,  ■ 
Monograph' on  decision-making  in  to, stress  with, a  chapter  on  "the^^ 
*  arousal  theory  of  stress."    '  .  ^         .  .  ^  r 


Cannon,  W,B.    Bodily  Chahges  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and  Rage,^    (2nd  ed/) 

-lostphi,  ^Charlis  T.  BrMford  Co,,  *19S^3,  ^   ^  .^  . 

^^'^  EKcellent  sunmiary  of  the  author  '  s  classic  observations  ^ on  the 

.somatic  mani^eitatiohs  of  acute  emotions ,  particularly  with 
w.      -      \,  regard,  to  the  effect  o£  feaj  ,  rage,  hunger  and  thirst  on  =. the 
.  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  adrenaline  secretion. 
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Dohranwand^  B.S,  -'Life  Evanta  as  Strassorsi    A  Methodological  Inquiry." 
Journal  of  .  Haalth  SQcial  Behavior:  14  ^(1973):  167-175.  s 

"Strassfulnass  ie  better  eoneeived  as  life  changes  than  ai 
judged  by  exteheive  statistical  studies  bMed  on  queationnnaires, 

Hansen,  P*A.    Creative  Stress  Managemant^  Longmont,  Colorado i    ProgrMts  in 
Communications  Press,  1977,  , 

An  innovative  stress  management  training  manual.    The  five 
major^; areas  of  focus  arei    understanding  stress,-  stress 
management,  creative  use  of  stress  energy,  stress  reduction, 
and  stress  and  one's  inner  world* 

Holmei,  T.Ht,  and  Raht#  ,R*H,  "The  Social  Readjustnient  Rating  Scale," 
■Journal  of  Psychosomatic  Research  11  {1967i,   213-218,  ^ 

The  article  discusses  the  development  and  use  of  the  social 
ieadjustoent  rmting  - scale.    The  social  readjustment,  rating 
scale  is  presented*'  "     -  ; ;      /  " 

Jacobsen,  1,    Progressive  Rel-a^gation, ,  '  Chicago  i^^ '  The' University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1929*  '         /  ^  .  - 

'    The  book  describes  in  detail  the  process  of  progressive  relaxation 

Janis^  l.L*,  and  Mann,  L.M,  Decision  Making T  A  psychdlogical  Analysis;  of ^ 
Conflict , .  Choice  and  Comitment  /   New  York  i    The  Free  Press%  1977, 
An  excellent  examination  of  the  conflict  which  occurs  when  one 
'  makes  a  decision.    The  book  provides  a. comprehensive  descriptive 

^'theory  of  how  people  actually  cope  with  decisional  conflicts* 
The  book  describes  five  coping  pattei'ns,  /   =  ^  . , 

Kennedy J, A.    Relax  and  Live,    inglewood  Cliffs ,      J* ;    Prantice  Hall,  . 
_  Inc.,  1953*  \  '  -  :  \     .  ^     ^     [       :    ■  : 

Notes  on  ho^  toreiak  and  avoid  disease,  given  in  lay  language, 
f,  One  section  is  devoted  to  the  relationship  between  aging  and 

^  the  G,A*S,      .  '  /  '       '     .  ^ 

Kleinsorge,  K, ,  and  .Klun^ies,  G,  =  Technique  of  relaxation.  ^Bristol i  ^  John 
,  ;  Wright  and  Sons,  ttd*,  1964.  ^  - 

'  This book  is  a  practical  tool  to  train  persons^  to  relax.  It 
provides  a  self -relaxation  program*    The  book,  also  includes 
a  record  to  help  you  relax  *  ^  ^ 

Kraus,  I,    Backaches,  Stress  and  Tension;/  'Their  Causes,  Prevantion  and 
Treatment,    New  Iforki    Simon  and.  Schuster ,  Inc*  1965, 

Hell-illustrated'  book  on  the^  role  of  stress  in  causing  backaches, 
with  advice  concerning  physical  therapy.^ — mainly'  exercise"to 
eon^at  this  complication.  -  . 
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Langa,  R. ,  and  Lufkin^  B»    toKiety  and  Tension  CQntrol.    Philadelphia i' 

J.I.' Lippineottr  Co*  r  1964.  '   -       \  ^^.^^^^ 

The  book  preaenta  several  tension  eoritrol  methods  whieh^an 
individual  may  use*     Illustrations  are  usedj_-=-=^^^^^ 

Lasarus^  R.D,    PsyohQlggi^eajL^Strsss  and^^hc^^ping  Process*    New  York: 
MoGraw^Hill  Book'  Company  j_^l-9§cr  - 

Detailed  and j^-ery^ompetent  discussion  of  stress  in  relation 
to  psyohology^  with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  coping 
^^-=^wi€h  threatening  situations.    Correlations  between  the  adaptive 
mechanisms  of  the  CNS  and  the  G*A,S*  are  given- good  attention* 

Levi/  L*    Stress i  Sources ,  M^agement  and  Prevention*  New  Yorki  Liveright 
Publishing  Corporation #  1067*  _ 

A  readable  'Volume "on  the  sources,  management  and  preventibn 
of  distress ;  emphasizing  both  the  medical  and  psyohologioal 
\    .. .  .  _  aspeota^  of  everyday  experiences.  .      i  ,        "  . 

McQuade*  W^*  *  and  Aite^r  ^A**  Stre8_aj__What  It_Isj^    What_jt^Can  Do  to  Your 
.  '  .       Healthi    How  To  Eight'Back,  ^  New  YorkT  ¥TpV^Dulton  andrCoV/^^^I  1974 
'  '        Monograph  on .  stress^  with  a  brief  chapter  on  the  underlying  . 
*  mechanisnis  and  many  examples  of  itress  and  the  diseases  of 
adaptation  as  they  appear  in  everyday  iife*  ^ 

Nottidge,  P. #  and  Lamp lugh^* D*  .  Steresa- and  Qverstress*    London i  Angus 
.      "    and  Robertson,  li?4*    '  '\  ^  ^   :  '  .  ^  ' 

i%  ^The  book  presents  a  ^layman's  vie^  of  stress*    -it  provides  eKanples 

"and  hints  whidh  people  may  use  to  reoogniie  stress  factors  in  r 
their  livps.    The  book  also  Aneludes  a  progrm  of  eKercises 
^  "    \^        specifically  to  aid  relassition  And  relieve  stress* 

Selye,  H*  -  The  Stress       Life^    New  Yorks    McGraw-^Hill' company 1956 • 

This  book  addresses  five  major  areas s    the  discovery  of  stress, 
.  '     '  the.  dissection  of  stress? *  the  diseases^  of  adaptation;  and  ' 
sketch  for;  a  unified'  stress  theory ^  and  implications  and^ 
applications  of  stress .    The  book \is  written       medical,.       '  ' 
^  technical  tems..  /        ^        ,  .        T    .    *  ' 

'Tanner,  0.    Stress,      New^orki  ^Time-Life  Books ^  19^7* 

,        ^    An  examination  of  stress  for  the  everyday  person*    The  dis- 
cussion  is  basic  and  clear*    ■Provides' excellent  exraple  arid  - 
■    -  illustrationi  of  itresi  Md  how  it  affects  people* 

Torrance  ,  E  *  P  *    Constructive  Behaviori.   Stress  personality  /L_and^Mgntal, 
Health*    Beln^nt /Calif,,  I    Wadsworthr  1965*.  ^  .  . 

Monograph  on  the  psychological  implications  of  tha^  G*A*S* , '^with 
reference  to  perfoCTia|ice  and  the  development  of  .a  healthy  per- 
sohality*   Particular,  chapters  are  devoted  to  constructive 
'  respohsBf  to  stress,  personality  resources' whi  suoh 

responses,  how  groups  cope  with  stress,  and  individual  resources 
^  ^   '  '  ■      and  itratagies  in  coping  *with  stress  ,,   '  .      '  : 


Wolff,  H.G."    Stress  and  Disease ^  Springfiald,  Illinois?    Charles  C, 
Thomas  Pi^lishing  Co  .  #  1968  *  ^ 

The  book  emphasizes  proteetive  adaptive  'reactions^  which  . 
c        "       can  play  a    decisive  role  in  the  resistance  of  man  to  the 

GQOTnon  tensions  of  modern  life*.   Special  sections  are  devoted 
to  "stress  interviews"  and  the  part  played  by  stress  in  head^ 
ache^  migraine^  and  respiratory  cardio-vaSGulary  and 
digestive  diseases^  in  rtlation  to  social  adjustment  and 
a  healthy  philosophy  of  life, 

Schafer,  Walt,     Stress p_Pi3tress  and  Growth.     Davis ,  Calif* :  International 
Dialogue  PresSr  1978. 

Suitable  for  adults  and  students  in  high  school  and  coilege*  A 
*      workbook  is  also  available  from  the  publisher  and  is  particularly 
useful  if  the  book  is  used  as  a  course  ^text. 
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Student  Stress 


and  What^Do  About  It 

by  RICHARD  K.  REEV 


You  hardly  nead  to  bt  an  ixpert  to 
rteopuza  that  tetnagtri  endure  more 
than  their  ihwa  of  itre^.  A  psyeholopst 
at  Temple  University^  James  F.  Adaitiij 
onee  iiirveyed  several  thousand  teen- 
igeri  to  fmd  out  what  troubled  thenu 
Their  responses  ranged  fror^^  school  to 
_  personal  fin  wees,  and  ingluded  eve^<^ 
thing  in  batv^een:  gettirig  along  ^ith 
others,  moodiness,  findings  a  Job, 
deciding  on  a  vocation,  health  problems, 
moral  problems,  relations  with  parents 
and  sibUnp,  „ 
;  So  what  doiMn^t  trouble  teehigeri? 
lire  truth  is  that  high  school  students 
m  subject  to  stress  no!  matter  which 
way  their  lives  turn.  Piycholopsts  have 
.  found  that  feelinp  of  happine^  and 
optimism  altemace  with  fealinp  of 
depression  and  hopelessness  in  normil 
teanagars  as  well  as  those  experiencing 
mental  illness.  r 

Now,  as  scientists  pow  iricTeiiingly  : 
concerned  about  the  role  of  stress  m 
diseases  attacking  the  adult,  populif-. 
tion^such  as  hypertension,  strokes  and 
.  heart  attacks^soma  resea^chars  are 
looking  more  dosely  it  the  stress  asso^ 
ciatad  with  kte  ^dolescenca*  ^ 

'The  stress  that  teanagers  face  have 
always  been  enormous,"  says  Patricia 
Carrington,  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
lecturer  at  Pryiceton  University,  '*Tha 
teenager  is  going  through  gre'at  changas 
physically,  of  counel  He  tries  vary  hard 
to  cope  with  a  world  that's  changing 
very  fast.  He  tries  to  act  cool,  but  at  the 
,<nMfne  time  Is  scarad  underneath^  He 
doesiVt  know  where  he  is  going  to  fit  m, 
vwho  ha  is  going  to  be,  whac  he  Is  going 
t^'  be  dothg,  -.  and  how  the  world  will 
iccept  him.  A  teenagar  is  in  an  in-'-ba- 
twean  place--not  yet  adult  but  no 
longer  a  protected  child."  • 

Today's  ^dety  places  avan  freater 
pressure  on  teanagai^,  ^ys  Dr^  Carring^ 
ton.  "Thfey  ara  iupposad  to  act  older 
.  ^  sooner  today  than  they  once  were. 
;  Adults  as  waUfas  tMnager^ 
assumethat  they  ire  supposed  to  make 
out  veiy  well  saxudly,  for  example.  But 
^ma  don't,  and  that  creates  a  special 
,  stress.  Plus  young  people  face  increasing 
compeiition  in  gerting  into  coUaga  or 
fraduate  school  or  fmding  a  decant  Job,*' 
^Teenagiti  rtspond  to  stress  the  sama 
y  Jiy  adults  and  virtually  all  other  ini- 
fcHJ^         SOUBCEBOOK         ^  - 


mats  dp- by  summoning  what  is  known 
as  the"  '*fight  or  flight"  response.  Dr. 
Herbert  Ben^n,  a^date  profaisor  of 
medieina  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
writes  in  h^  book  The  Reiaxation  Re- 
sponse  (Morrow,  S5.95):  "When  we  are 
faced  with  sitmtions  that  requtfa  adjust^ 
ment  of  our  beha^or,  an  involuntary 
rasponse  Increases  our  blood  pressure, 
haart  rate,  rate  c»f  breathing,  blood  flow 
to  tha  musclas  and  ^n^etabblism,  pre- 
.  parmg  us  for^conflict  or  escape." 

Somatimes  this  reaction  U  just  what 
we  need.  For  examplaj  a  certam  amount 
of  stre^  prapar^  us  to  do  our  b«  on 
examinations  or  "'in  athletic  contests. 
The trouble  is  that^- modem  ^mah  ..elicits 
the  fight  or  fli|ht  response  in  far  *  more 
cases"  than  it  ,  & .  actuMy  needad.  The 
involuht^^^,  respond  occurs  not  only  in 
ruction  ^0  threats  or  problems,  but  also 
/tp^an>^,"environmantd  conditio  that 
N  require^ 'tfehaviosal  adjustmentl"  as"  Dr. 
Benson  define  stra^. 

Tha  avidenca    strong  that  per^tent 
stress  can >;lead  ^to  high  blood  pr^ure, 
'  heart  attacks  and  strokes.  Thesa  .di^asei 
^  ire  cbmmofU^  thought  to  ba  tha  prob- 
lems of  tie  old  or' midcllataie^i,  bur, 
writes  Benson,  thay  are  "not  only 
affUetingna  ^owmg  percentage  of  the  = 
population  but  steadQy  .  finding  their 
way  into  younger'age  groups." 
^     Other  evidence  supasts  that  even  , 
short-term  ..exposure  to  stfei  ca|  cause 
disaasa  or  dysfunction  In  teenagers  as 
wall  as  adults.  These  probTams  includa 
headaches,  constipition,  acne,  man- 

strual  problems,  dlizmeis,  shortness  of  changes  can  cause  more  than  just  ^nt 


other  r^earcheR  ^ve  deveiop^la  M 
of  Ufa  changes  and  UiiLr  potafitiFl  for 
stre^.  Subsequent^-Studies  of  Kcmt^ 
lubjects  showed  that  Aosa  with  a  u^ 
number"  of  Ufe  change  gbt  sick  moit 
'often  than  thosa  with  low  Ufa  c^j^. 

Several  years  ago  that  s«ie  was 
mrodified  to  include  stresful 
ch^ges  common  to  te^^agan.  Martm  B. 
Marx,  associata  profeeor  in  the  De^rt- 
ment  of  Community  Medidne  atv&e 
Uni^amty  of  Kentucky,  based  h^  sode 
on  parceptioM  of  str^  re^rded  by  tte 
Cla^  of  1976  at  KentucjQ^,  c^y 
entarad  college  from  high  sdiML  (Sea 
box  on  page  14.) 

la  foUowHip  interviews  with  thse 
studants,  MarX' reports,  "We  found  some 
rather  shocking  remits."  Tha  teenaie 
raspondents  scored  much  higher  e  n  ie 
scale  than^  the  adults  surreyad  by 
Holmes.  A  icore  of  300  or  more  m  the 
Hollies  scale  represented  a  maKjr  Hfe 
crisis  and  implied  a' high  rate  of  lUn^, 
In  Marx's  study,  the  taenagai^  rejist^d 
m  merage  scora  of  almost  900,  *'Wa  had 
a  population  that  had  a  risk  of  hu^rdng 
themsejv^  or  someone  alsa,*'  ^.ts,^ 
Even  thoughfTtha  students  proved  moi'e  ' 
capable  of  handUng  this  strte^  !y£ant  set 
1,000  as  yie  pomt  beyond  which  ona 
,  had  experienced  a  major  Ufe  chanp— 
the  students  had  tha  same  tenden^  as 
adults -  to  get  sick  foUowing  periods  of 
high  stress.  When  we  sp^k  of  "someone 
going  through  vp^owing  pams,"^  we  ara 
.  ndtexaggeratmg.  ^ 

Coping  With  Str^m  ' 
>  Mpst  life  changes  ire  beyond  our 
.control,  but  ra.cognizUig  their  pre^nce 
can  help  us  eope.  Cfieryl'Hart,  on^  of 
the  stress  rasaarchers  at  the  Unlviirsty 
of;  Washingfon,  racommends  ^is 
approac^:      ;  ^ 

"Use  your  imagination  to  fmd  more  . 
satisfying  solutions  and  ways  to  kmom- 
modate  the  lifa  changas.  Pace  ybur^f. 
Vou  can  jnticipata  some  of  the 
changes-try  $o  pUn  for  them.  Look  a£ 
the  complition  of  one  task  as  partrof,. 
daily  life  and  avoid  ovarreaciini  to  h.  , 
FlniUy,  'cortsidar  tha^riiks.  Hiih  Ufe 


temper,  loss  of  appetite,  depra^ion  and 
.iniorhnia.  Our  avery^y  langiriga^  sug- 
gests ^  how  much  we  .^relate  stre^  to 
phydcal  disordars,  Wes^lk  of  being  "up* 
tight,".,  or  "choking"  on  a  parlicular 
problem,  or  of  someone  ebe  being  a 
"pain  inthe  nack.*'  ^ 

Prtdicting  Str^:  Lif^  Chan|^ 

-  The  nptio^^  can  lower 'our 

resistance  i  to  a  broad  range  of -diseases  . . 
has  been  supportad  by  statistical  studies 
showjhg*  a  coffelation  between  the 
kmount  of  streisful  situations  ancoun-/ 
tered^.  and  the  incidence  of  any  iUneis— 
mantal  of  physiwl.  At  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicir^ii 
psycholo^t  Thomai  H,  rtolmes  and 


Grades  ,  may  drop,  relationsWps  may 
suffe  r,  of  othar  kmds  of  dyifunctio^^ 
behavior  may  result,**  ^ 
Othar  thinp  you  can  do  to  mlni^&e 
the  impact  of  stress  includa' 

Seek  comforr  through  friend 
is  reWawmg  his  data  at  the  tJniveriity  of 
Kenfticky  to  fmd  out  why  some  mr 
dants  vdth  high  Ufa  change,  did  not  pt 
sick  or  demonstrate  any  dysfunction^' 
One  possibUity*  **Sociai  support  nf- 
tf  ms«your  friends,  jfrU  rtb 
clubs,  •  chureh,  or  other^oif ankatiba,_ 
and   possibly  parenu— can  ba  vs%* 
importint  in  determining  how  p^?Ci 
cops.  Loners  seem  to  ba  a  graa,ter  risk,"  - 
he  says,^ 

Set  goals  for  yaufself.  "Also  Lmpor* 


ERIC 


tMt  IS  tha  exteiat  to  wtuci  a  young 
p^on  U  workug  tow^d  a  goal,'*  says 
,  M&r%,  **Ooc  fn^xmrton  for  young 
peo^e  m  that  they  arc  not  mUy  mm 
whart  they  waat  to  end  up  Ln  ternsi  of  a 
mxmr.  Kids  wto  have  fixed  godi  seem 
to  ba  better  able  to  cope  ^th  itre^." 

E^luie  youf  lAitsde  toward  itre^. 
Ubix  md  o^CT  ptyetipiogistj  beU^t 
tl^t  the  abUity  to  cope  stre^,  or 
the  Inability  to  eope,  may  be  a  behavidr- 
ai  trait  pMB^  from  one  genemtion  to 
another^** You  can  ^m^lie  how  ^iiid^' 
moth^  Uught  poppa  how  to  cope  and 
how  poppi  tai^t  junior  to 

says«  -^Sosse  piycholog^  beUe'^e 
that  we  ail  may  have  what  they  gall  *life 
smpte*  worked  out  for  m  by  our 
parents  at  a  very  early  age.  If  that's  so, 
then  to  ^pe  with  ^tre^  it  may'^be  ne^-. 
sary  to  break  out  of  a  Ufe  ^ript  that 
isn't  pay ing  off  anymore.  The  troubleni 
Uiat  p^ple  may  think  their  script  is 
paymg  off  even  though  It  isn*t*" 

Maintiin  a  good  diet«  More  th^  20 
years  ago,  when  she  f kit  published  Lgt's 
Eat  Righi  Ta  K€€p  ^/r,  AdeUe  Davis 
wrpter  "Even  though  a  .diet  contiins  aU 
previously  known  nu^ents  ,  and  '  is 
idequate  to  support  h^th  under  nor^ 
mai  condltioiiSf  it  can'.stUl^be  inad^Uate 
during  oondiiions  of  stre^  .  ,  .>AU 
nucrients  are  needed  in  Ulrier  amounts 
'  '  during  stre^  ^as  under  normal  eireum^ 
stane^/^  In  ligh^  of  what  we  know  now 
about  thp  ^hysiolbpc^  effeeti  of  stress, 
that  advice  see'ms  eminehtly  sen^ble. 
.   "Other  reMarchers  believe  thaS-  low 
iblMd  fugar,  whioh  msk  be  eaused  by 
.  ,©ver<onsumpUon  of  sugar  ^coffee,  tea, 
.soft  drinid  and  aJcdhoU  may  cause  h^^^^ 
aches,  fiintin^  spelh^,^  jitterihess,  irri^ 
tabiiity  or  exhaustion; ^  Alcohol,  'one, 
shquld  abb  realize,  is  not  a  tranquUizerr 
it  is  a  euphofiant  which  may  . hot  ease 
tendons  at  aU  but  rather  make  pebple 
more  fense.  No  dnigs,  of  coum/should 
be^  taken  to  alleviate  stre^  vvithout  the 
^  guidance  of  k  physician;  ^  -     .  - 

.  Turn  off  the  ftght  or  fitght  response.  ^ 
One  of  the  mbst  promising  ways  to 
(punter  the  effects  of  stre^  h  throu^. 
Jhe  pri^ice  of  any  of  a  number  "of 
forr^s  of  meditatloo.  Physiological 
studies  of  meditatori  confifm  that  they 
experience  a  reyerMl  of  ne^iy  aU  "the 
conditions  a^ciited  with  the  fl^t  or 
flight  syndrome:  the  heart  beat  slows 
down;  the  rate  and  volume  of  respira- 
tion decreases;  the  brain  experiences  an 
increase  in  the  number  ofisiow  dpha 
wav^.  Meditatori  stUl  react  to  stre^, 
but  their  recovery  from  that  reaction  is 
more  rapid  than  that  of  non-meditatori» 
Herbert  Benson  in  Th€  Rtiaxation 
Resppnss  ds$^bm  one  way  to  medi- 
tate. He  suggest! v.ypu  begin  by  sitting 
'^uietiyMri  a  comfprtable  position.  Then 
close  your  eyesiand  relax  your  muscles.^ 
:  As„  ydu  breathe  through  your'  nose, 
^'■neome  aware  of  your  br^thini  and  say 
'       word  "one"  sUehtly  to  ybursiiLa^^^^^ 


you  breathe  out.  Let  your  breath  flow 
attttrmiiy.  After  10  to  20  minutes  stop 
saying  ,  the  word  *^one"  but  k^p  your 
cy^  .clo^d  and  stay  seated  for  ^veral 
more  minutes. 

Benson  advises  a  meditator  not  to  be 
dis^rbed  if  outside  Uiou^ts  intrude  on 
his  coaiiCiousne^  They  are  bound  to  do 
The  meditator  should  simply  take  a 
passiTe  attitude  toward  than^  and 
regura  to  the  effort  of  concen&ating  on 
the  iingie-wprd. 

Some  people  believe  ^t  med^don 
n^d  not  follow  a  ri^d  ^bedule  in  order 
to  be  effective.  Benson  concede  tot  he 
meditates  only  sporadically,  in  t^es  of 
stre^.  Princeton*!  Patricia  Carrlngton, 
whoM  book,  Ffsedom  in  Meditation 
(DpubKiday),  wiU  be  pubUshed  in  1977, 
taught  her  students  a  meditation  similar 
to  Benson's.  She  then  pve  thfm  Ave 
mmutes  to  meditate  before  their  final 
examiMtion,  "Eighty  percent  respon- 
ded later  that  they  liked  meditating, 
that  they  thou^t  it  w^  helpful,  and 
thmt  they  would  Uke  to  be  able  to  do  it 
before  aU  the  exams/'  ^e  says. 

^mington  recommehds  using  medi^ 
tation  strategically  before  or  vaven 
during  stressful  situations.  Once,  while 


trapped  in  a  traffic  tie^Ip  inside  the 
Lmcoln"  Tunnel  leadiai^to  New  York, 
Carrlnpori  calmed  herielf  down  by 
meditating  in  the  eaj.  Her  qiUy  caution 
m  that  maditjition  not  be  overdone. 

The  relaxatioa  respond  may  bet 
generated  by  physicd  as  weU  as  mental 
axerds^.  Yoga  exercisis,  for  example, 
ara  intended  to  make  the  mind  concen« 
trate  on  the  body  i^d  its  movement- 
Activities  such  as  archery,  flower  ar- 
ringement,  Aikido  and  KMmte,  and  even 
nig  weaving  have  been  i^d  to  acMeve 
reUxed  awareni^. 

People  who  run  or  jog  long  distan<^ 
report^that  they  too  feel  a  state  of  men- 

reyLxation^imilar  to  chat  achieved  in 
meditation.  &s me  people  have  cailed 
jog^.g  "yoga  in  motioh?'-Ali  th^a  acti* 
vities;'^as  well  as  hobbies  and  vacatlQns, 
are  intended  xq  '*gat  our  mind  off 
thmp,"  or  to  **|et  our  h^d  together." 
Apin  our  knguage  may  tell  us  more 
thui  we  ^ink.  The  advice  ^  good  not 
only  for  the"  mind  but=as  wa  have 
seen— for  the  body  as  well.  H 

fiichBfd  K,  Rdh,  b  formm'  T\m%  car- 
rmpQnii0nt/  writm  frBquwit/y  for  People 
jn^  f^onty.  ^  ' 


How >Iuch  Stress  Have %u  Experienced? 

Thi  following  table  ranks  life  changas  in  order  of  the  amount  of  stress  they 
^use  teenagen^  For  each  time  one  of  tha  events  Usted  balow  has  happened  in 
your  life  in  the  past  ymt,  add  the  s&e^  value  to  yoitf  totaL  A  score  of  less  than 
600  su^ests  a  low  Ufe  change  and  a  small  po^ibilijy  of  iUn^  i^  the  coming 
year;  600  to  1,000  point^  represent  a  medium  ch^ge;  anything  exceeding 
1,000  is  hi^.  A  high  SCO ra  does  not  mean  you  wiU  neceMarily  get  sick^  But  it 
do^  mean  that  In  a^Urga  sample  of  people  Uka'you,  a  su'bstantid  percentage 
vdil  get  sick.   ^  ^  ^  '  ^ 

-  Vou  can  minimis  your  risk  of  Olne^,  researchers  believe,  by  ^king  extra 
pr^audbhs  in  tunes  of  high  llf^  change.  Tha  average  score  of  entering  freshmen 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  1972,  for,  whom  scaJa  -  was  baled,  was 
89 L  T^e  high^t  score  was  3,890.  ^  ^  . 


iv9flt   '  .  Stres  ValiM 

Death  af  ^ouse  .  100 

□Ivors  Isf  yourself  @r  psrtng)  73 
Prefnanoy  lor  eiusing  prefnaney)  ^  ^ 

Marltii  si^ration  '  65 

Ml  mm  \  i    ■  .  M  * 

^-D^^  Qf  close  family  mtmber  63  ^ 

irsktn  ifigaftmtnt  60' 

PiMnaf  injury  or  illnts  S3' 

Marrl^  ^  SO 

.interingcoll^  ^      -  SO 

Varying  mdepinden'as 

Of  ri^ofisiblli^  SO . 

Conftlct  Of  etiangt  in  valu^  SO 

Drug  use  49 

Fired  at  worlc  47 

Chahfe  in  aloohol  tjse  47  * 

RteoncHiition  wiih  mite  di# 
Trouble  wlih  lehool  idffiinistraiion  * 

Chanft  ill  health  o\'  family  member  44  * 

Working  While  attindinf  ^hool  42 

^langiaf^yrse  of  Siudy    ,    ;  40 

Bsx  diffieyltTes-..^  ,39  % 

Chaf^inf  diHing  hibitr'  --L^  39 
Gain  of  n«w  family  mem^  , 
ausinitti  rii^iuffmtnts    Q  Q  Q 

CHange  In  finandal  itate  38 


ivent  itrsssValy* 

Qhanfing  pfarticipatidn 

in  gounesV  seminars  ,38 
D^th  of  1  clQie  friend  '  37  ^ 

Chanfe'tQ  different  lint  of  vvofit  3i 
Change  In  num^f-  of 

■'iffurHena  wi^  mate  ''35  i 

Trouble  with  inlaws  -■  29 
Outs^riding  persona  1  aahievemtnt  .28 
Mite  begins  @r  stops  work  '  26  % 

Stf  in  or  end  i^hoel 

Change  in  living  conditions  ,  25 
R^jslon  of  personal  habis  '  24 
Treubie  with  tari  23  i^*^ 

'  Chan^  In  vvork  hours  or  eondltions  20  % 
Chan^  m  riiidenci  20 
Q^ange  in  ishogls  20 
Changt  in  recreation  "        IS  ■ 

Chan^  in  ehyrch  ictiviiies  19  , 

Change  in  social  activitlei   ^  ^    '  ^  1§ 
Going  into  debt  17% 
Change  in  iiceoing  habits  18^1 
^angt  In  freguangy  of  ''^  '\ 

farnily  gafherinfs  '  I  S 

Charigi  in  eating  hablfi  .  ^  15 

Vacation  ,   ;    ,  13 

.^ristmai  ,  "  1 2  • 

iMlrvo^yi^tion  af  tht  law^^  ^^  ^ 


V 


How  to  Cope 
'wiHi  Sfress  in 
the  Classpoom 


CHARLES  C,  DAVIS  i$  emu  urn  tor  for 
jicalthiplnfiicni  udiicatioii  i}i$tructkmiil  pro- 
'^rarits.  State  Univvnity  Coilu^c  at  Osri'tjgo/ 
;  Q^we^o,  Nm  York  13126, 

Learning  alternaHves  for  handling 
strassful  situaiiorts  aiid  then  giving  stu- 
dents on  eNpurience  in  handling  struts 
and  deveioping  coping  ability  is  some- 
thing  often  left  but  of  the  das^mum.  As 
educators  we  often  find  it  difficult  to 


opiate  studonts  in  situations  where  they 
.can  learn  practicaily  how  to  handle  vari« 
gus  stressors.  Much  of  what  we  say  is 
abstract  or  theoretical  until  the  student 
fs  forced  to  confront  stress.  The  follow- 
"  ing  stress  sheet  is  designed  as  a  practical 

.  way  for  students  to  identify  stress  and 
then  analyze  how  thev  cope  with  vari- 

k  pus  stressful  situations.  A  deeper  dis- 
cussion of  stress  and  the  learning  of  al- 
ternative  situations  to  various  life  prob* 
lems.  can,  be  better  understood:  The 
stress  sheet  is  adaptable  for  many  age 
groups  and  grade  levels.    T  ■ 

Step Content 

The  students  are  taught  the  intricate 
details  of  life  and  stress  in  their  dass. 
The  following  aspects  are  reviewed. 
T  The  stress  concept— what  is  stress? 
discussion  of  Hans  Sulye's  tHeor)^  of 
-  stress. 
2,  Stress  as  it  affects  our  lives — Htress  is 
not  inherentiy  good  or  eviU  it  is  de- 
pendc'ttt  on  the  consequences  of  our 
reactions  to  stressorb, 
3:^  Coping=  with  strefs— General  ^dhpf 
tationByndrume  (GAS),  the  pnssio- 
logical  ruspunse  tu  htrcss;  flight/flee 
response  or  coping  behavibr  (general 
alternatives)     j     .  ,  . 

4..  Learning    ways    tu  eppe^^with 
";;Stress^protecting  the,  ^B^^  '  ;_deal 
,  ^  under  stressful  jiruations;  di^fwnse 
rhechanlsms;  N^aslow^s  hierarchy  of 
human  needs.      r'  '  ' 
5,  Adapting  to  stress-^ suggpstiqhs  for  " 
,     learning  to  cope,  with  stress  in  a  con- 
structive manner;  positive  and  nuga- 
tive  consequences  of  devifitions''' 

e  ' 

Step  2i  Learning  to  C,Qp^  '  ,  '\  . 
with  Stress  Construetivery 

Students  are  given  a  stVpss  Sheet  to 
relate  classFoom  theory  to  actual  con- 
frontations with  ;  streSHfuI  ^situations. 
The  students  are  asked  tu  lake  the  foN  ■ 
lowing  stress  sheet  home  and  fill  it  out 
after  undergoing  sti'ess.       ''^       -  . 

Stress  Sheet  -  ' 

This  sheet  designed  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  and  an  understanding  of  how 
you  react  to  and  cope  with  stress.  It  is  . 
also  hoped  that  completion  of  this  sheit 
will  cause  )ou  to  di>  some  reflective 
thinking  on  how  to  handle  the  "wear 
and  tear  of  lifb"  or  stress, 

I.  Identify:  A  stressful  sijtuatiun;  the 
■   stress0r(s),  internarand/or,  external 
primary  stimulus  causing, the  stress. 
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2.  Which  pf  the  following  behaviorai  re- 
sponses did  you  use  to  cope  with  the 
stress?  Place  an  x  next  to  how  ydu 
responded. 

Fight      Freeze    ■  Flight 
Cornpromise 
Briefly  describe  the  consequences  of 
your  response:  it  did  -  -.-  did 

not   alleviate  the  stressful 

situation. 

3.  Check  any  defense  mechanisms  that 
you  used  to  deviate  from  the  stres- 
sor, 

-_■  _  avoidance  .  ^  regression 

.        deny  reality  u 
—  fixation 

repression  . _  sublimation™™ '  " 

 projection 

other  (specify) 
.  rationalization 

4.  Draw  a  line  to  indicate  how  you  ex- 
pended energy  as  you  progressed 
through  the  Adaptation  byndrorne. 

Alarm  Reaction       [     Stage  of 
prestfessjnergy  Out 


by  and  respond  to  stressors  as  total 
organisms. 

5.  Understand  the  general  categories  of 
behavioral  responses  to  stress;  flight, 
fight  or  compromise. 

6,  Understand  ^the  consequences  of 
conversion  reactions  such  as  psycho- 
logically induced  pain  manifesting 
physical  reactions  when  stressors  are 
not  successfully  adapted  to  or  de- 
viated from, 

7i  Investigate  how  .  individual  coping 
behaviors  (sports,  dancing,  etd)  suc- 
cessfully allow  an  individual  to  al- 
leviate stressor^. 

Step  4i  CUiarpom  Adaptability 

1.  Students  can  be  asked  to  do  several 
stress  sheets'  ove^  an  extended 
period^  then  analyze  how  they  cope 
with  and  adapt  to  stress. 


Resistance 
put 


State  of  Exhaustion 


Time 

Sources  of  help;  Did  talking  with 
anyone  help  you  cope  with  or  adapt  ; 
to  the  stressor?  '  ' 

no         ^y^^  -  -    ^  - 
specify  whom  -----  - «  ' 

What  deviations  did  you  use  to 


equalize  tlie  effect  of  the  stress  on  the 
body?  (for  example  sports/ reading,- 
etc,  pr^ase  specify).  Briefly  describe 
how  your  deviations'  relieved  the 
stress..  '   •  '  ^ 

7.  Did  ,  any  psychologically  induced 
pain  cause  a  physical  reaction? 

specify  „^^e,g.,  prolonged  ten- 
sion leads  to  upset  stofnach. 

Step  3rBeha^6ral  Outcomei 

After  taking  home  a  predetermined  ^ 
number  pf  stress  sheets  the  students 
should  have  some  stress-relieving  skills, 
such  as  the  following,  a 

1.  Annlyze  some  of  the  Stressors  com- 
mon to  the  experiunces  of  student^, 
such  as  cbmpeHtion  or  failure, 

2,  Understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  stress,  stressors,  stressful  situ- 

'  ations.     ^  "    ^  ^ 

3.  Analyze  the  .individual  use  of  d«j* 
fense  mechanisms  in  stressful  situa- 
tions used,  to  minimise  conscious 
anxiety, 

4,  Understahd  that  humans  are  affected 


2,=  Bre^H  students  into  small  discussion 

groups,  =  give^  each  group  the  |ofa 
^     dSplcting:  what  is  stress?  or  what  is 
mental  hedlth?  or  what  is  the  rela- 
tionship betw'een  stress  and  mental 
health? 

Give  juach  group  about  20  minutes  to 
come  up  with  their  pictorial  descrip- 
tions. No  words  can  be  used  in  any  of  ■ 
the  three  assignments.  Wlien  the  allot- 
ted tirne  has  ended,  the  ihstructor  holds 
up  the  finished  product  from  one  group 
and,  the  class  responds  to  what  they  su6 
depicted.  The  same  is  done  for  the  other 
groups.  §The  instructor  phrases  the 
questions  in  a  way  which  will  extract  the 
relationship  Between,  stress  and  mental 
health. 

The  outcpme  of  the  stress  sheets  exer* 
dse  eneoiyipasst^s  the  interrelfltionship  ■ 
of  the  theory'  of  stress  and  how  it  relates 
to  mejital  health  by  personalising  stress 
through  the  stress  .sheets  and  visually 
depicting  the  wide  interpretations  of 
what  stress  is.^  - 
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Course  ^  "  "    '       ,  Module 

Module  3-3  -  Student  Involyemeiit  in  School  Processes  and  Programs  SynOpSiS 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  module'  is  to  provide  participants  a  rationale  for  involving 
stMdents  in  responsible  and  challenging  direct  action  as  ?  means  of  increasing 
self-esteeni  and  competency  and  with  a  resulting  decrease  in  violent,  antisocial 
behavior.  , 


Objectives  ,  ^ 

PaTticipants  will  be  able  to—  u« 

,1.  /'Cite  findings  based  on  theory  and  research  which  indicate  that  student 
.    •  involvement  deters'" violence  and  .vandalism       .  '      .  ', 

*  2.      Jiearn  a  cognitive  concept  "through  direct  experience 

,3.      List  the  steps  developed  by  |the  Open  Road  Student  Involvertent  Program  for 
.  .     ■       leadership  skills  training  '  ' 

4.      Correlate  the'  learnings  that  ^c^r  on  an  outdoor  adventure  program  with  an 

•  Improved  self-concept"  '  ■       ;  .  ;  " 

^     ^5.      Idehtify  school  programs  that  involve  •students  in  the  greater' community. 


Target  Aucliences/Breakouts 

This  core  module  is  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  oftpairticipants,  including  students, 
teaichers,  administrators,  program  developers,  counselors,  and  liaisons  between  school 
and  community  agencies,  institutions,  businesses,  and  governing  bodies. 


CoUrSA    3  -  School  Cliaat'e 


Module    ^'^  '  ^M^m^^^^""^  "  ^'^^Q^^  Processes 


Module 
Synopsis 
(continued) 


Media/Equipment 


C^^erhead  projector 
Screen 

Slide  projector 
Cassette  tape  recorder 
Flip  chart 
Markers 


Materials 


Traaspareacles 


3,3.1 
3,3.2 

,3,3.3 
3*3.4 


£j  Three  Sphares  of  Student  Involvefflent  and  Participation 
Involvemtnt  in  Jxlst^ng  Structures  .J 
In^olveinent  ln,^Asiefiing  Climate  ^ 
Involvement  in  Activities  Beyond  School  Boundarlei 


Sound/Slide  Shows' 

,3.3-1        ^en  Road  Student  ^  Involyemtnt  Program 
^  '3-3.2      \  Outdoor  Ediication  Program  /  ' 

Participant  Worksheet  - 

3^3*1        Youth  Participation  Matrix 
Background  Matarlais,  CTrainer/Particlpant) 


3.3,1 
3-3,-2 

3.3.3 
3/3.4 
3.3.5 


Bibliography 


Vhat  Does  the  Survey  Measure?" 
Student  Interview 

Action  Plan  and. School  Climate  Profile; 
Directoj^  .of  Student  Involvement  Program^ 
Resource  Organlzatlotis 


Student  Involvement  Annotated  Reading  List 


ERIC 


Thr#a  Spheres  of  Student  involvernent 


1.  Invdivement  in  existing  structures  for 
problem  solvingan^  decisionmaking 


2.  Assessing  schooi  clim^^nd  initiating 


improvements 


3.  Participating  In  activities  beyond  school 
boundaries  ' 
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Trantparfln^y  3.3.2 . 


involveinent  in  ixisting  Structures 


student 
Involvement 


Rule  Making 


A^ivit^  Selection 
Currictilum  Chbice 


Pmblem  Solving 


Design/R#yisipn 


ERJC  - 


»  4 


Lowered  Violence 
&ndWndallBnt 


69S 


involvement  in  Assessing  Ciimata 

1.  IVaiil  to  survey  10  categories  of  schoo!  climate 

2.  interview  students  and  faculty 

3.  Thiiy  responses 

4.  Prof  ile  the  climate  of  the  school 

5.  Anaivze  flridings; 

6.  Plan  improvements  > 
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ERIC 


Involvement  in  Aotivities 
Beyond  School  Boundaries 


Youth 
Participation 


Impact  on 
Problems 


Improved 
Attitudes 


Learning 
and  Growth 


Responsible 
Adulthood 


097 
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0OUFS@     3      SchQQl  Climate  


Course 

— -  Agenda 

M^ule     3,3  -  student  InvQlvament  in  Sghool  Processas  and  pgograms  |jy ^^^OdU IG 

T^^^i  Tinfie         l  hour  and  IS  minutag  

Module  Summafy 

The  module  provides  participanta  a  rationale  for  invQlving  students  in  responsible  and 
challenging  direct  action  as  a  maana  of  increasing  self-esteem  and  compatency  and  with 
= a  resulting  dacraase  in  viQlent  antisocial  behavior*    Various  student  involvement  and 
youth  participation  programs  inTOlving  students  in  the  greater  conimunity  are  introduced,  " 


Activity/ Content  Symmary 


Time 


1*      Tha  Great  Thumbless  Survival  Test  (optional  Activity) 


15  mini 


Participants  are  asked  to  perfoCTi  a  variety  of  familiar  tasks  with= 
out  using  their  thumbs  in  order,  to  experience  an  example  of  experi- 
ential  learning*     Trainer  points  out  that  aKperiential  learning 
involves  students  in  their  school  and  conmunity  arid  fosters  a  posi= 
tiye  learning  climate, 

2,     .Areas  for  Student  Involvement 


Overview  of  Three  Broad  Spheres  of  Student  Involvement  and 
Youth  Particij>ation  ^ 

Three  areas  of  activities  students  may  be  involved  in  at  school 
includes     (1)  working  with  eiciating  structures  for  problem 
solving  and  decisionmaking;   (2)  assessing  school  climate  and 
initiating  improvem.entsr' and  (3)  participating  in  activities 
beyond  school  boundaries. 

Involvement  in  Existing  Structures  for  Problem  Solving  and 
De c  i  s io nmaking  V 

Studies  indicate  that  students  who  are  active  in  problim  solv- 
ing and  decisionmaking  in  the  school  are  usually  more  positive, 
about  the  school  environment  and  less  apt  to  act  in  negative 
ways*       ■  . 

Example  of  a  Student  Involvement  Project;    The  Open  Road 
Program  \~  '   ~       .  .  -  7 

A  10-minute  slide/tape  prasentatidn  of  Calicornia's  Open  Road, 
program  is  shora.    This  program  includes  "natural  student  ' 
leaders"  of  ,a  school  in  decisionmking  and  poiicy  formulation 
fesr  the.  school*  '  ;  .         \  ^ 


40  min. 
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Activity/ Content  Summary 


71m© 


D.      Involvemantt  iji  ftssasslng  Sehool  Climate  and  Initiating 
I mgco veme  n t  a  . 

A  project  developed  by  the  Canter  for  Hiojnan  Development  in  walnut 
Creeks  California,  provldas  training  for  students  in  assessing 
school  climate. 

Involvement  in  Activities  Beyond  School  Boundarias 

Student  participation  in  activities  outside  school  can  help  improve, 
attituHes,  promote  growth,  and  give  students  a  sense  of  their  role 
,  and  importance  in  the  coimunity*    Youth  Action  Teams  have  been 

^    fojnned  as  one  means  of  encouraging  such  involvement* 

EKampla  of  an  Activity  Beyond  School  Boundaries i    An  Outdoor^ 
Education  Program  (Optional  Activity) 

A  slide  show  of  an  outdoor  education  program  is  pres,entad, 

y 

3,      Survey  of  Program  Models  and  Projects 

Participants  and  trainer  share  additional  project- and  prograiwnatic 
approaches. 


20  min. 


4*  Conclusion 


-   Trainer  rayiews  the  module,  emphasizing/the  potential  of  student 
\  invoivement  for  reducing' vandalism  and"" violence  in  schools  and  the 

community* 


/ 
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Course . 
Module^ 


3  -  School  ClliDate 


Oetailecf 


3.3 


Student  Involvement  in  School  Processes  and    ^^fllk'THf OUOh 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Flip  chart 
Markar 


1*    The  Great  Thumbleas  Survival  Teat  (15  minO' 

" ^  Ar  ""Introduction 

Trainer  gives  the  following  directions i 

0    Bend  your  tbunbi  to  the  palms  of  your  hands,  leaving 
only  four  fingers  for  manipulation. 

o    Refer  to  the  list  of  tasks  (itemized  on  a  flip  chart) 
and  co^lete  as  many  as  you  cani  keeping  your  thuflib  in 
that  position* 

B.      The  Test  .  . 

*  Open  and  close  buttoni 
-    Zip  and  unzip  zippers 

*  Tie  and  untie  laces 

*  Fasten  and  ^fasten  earringi/tieclips/jewelry 

*  Set  and  reset  watches 

*  Shake  hands  with  oiie^  another 

*  Write  another  task  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  give 
it  to  a  participant  to  conflate 

Comb  your  hair 

*  Turn  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Trainer  should  Wflk  around  the  group  while  participants 
collate  the  tasks  and  note  what  they  say  about*  their 
eKperlencei,    Trainer  should  record  statements  for  use  in 
facilitating  the  summary  discussion.     ("I  couldn^t  get* 
started  without  using  my  knees"  or  '^'It  kept  slipping ^  I 
couldn't  get  enough  leverage  on  itr-') 

(NOTEi  Trainer  may  wish  to  ask  two  or  three  partlcipaats 
to  quietly  assist  in  the  recording  of  coments. 
However I  the  group  as  a  whole  should  not  be  aware 
of  this  activity,) 


Sequence/Activity  Desoription 


Debriefing  '  > 

Trainer  givei  the  f ol^ jwing  directions i 

o    Diicuas  and  rDmpare  with  your  neighbors  how  they  coped 
with  thmnblf ssnesa , 

0    Note  your  impressions  as  to  degrees  of  difficulty  of  the 
various  tai  ks  and  the  f,echniques  you  developed  to  solve 
the  proble/a  of  thumbleSi^ness  * 

Wrap-Up  ,  ,  , 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points- 

0    While  you  were  completing  the  test,  1  recorded  these 
conraents  you  made*     (Trainer  reads  from  notes  taken,) 

0    The  pu^ose  of  the  activity  was  to  underscore  the  fact 
Uiat  it  is  possible  to  lea  en  cognitive  material  through 
direct  eKperience* 

o    You  substituted  other. parts  of  your  bodies,  or  objects 
like  table  tops  I  for  your  thumbs.    You  found  ways  to 
deyelop  an  opposing  force,  thereby  "discovering"  the 
value  o£  the  opposable  thiuab. 

0    In  addition  to  learning  a  cognitive  concept,  a  lot  of 
other  kinds  of  learning  occurred: 

^  -..-^^  ^  i. 

CD    Th^ire^-was  a  high  degree  of  interaction  among 
participants.    Assistance  was  given,  received, 
or  observed.  ^ 

(2)  Ideas  and  information  were  shared. 

(3)  Initial  failure  was  struggled  with  to  work  through 
attendant  fealings. 

(4)  There  was  a  chance  to  succeed  at  a  difficult  taski 

(5)  There  was  high  motivationj  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  extrinsic  "rewards"  for  efforti--just 
the  fun  of  figuring  out  the  challenges. 

o    Compared  with  direct  instruction  during  which  a  lot  of  / 
"other"  things  go  on  (talking,  daydreaming,  disruptive 
behavior) I  the  potential  for  learning  through  activity 
is  high. 

6    Learning  through  direct  eKperienci  may  take  longer— 
.    although  hot  alwayi,  if  you  consider  just  how  much  . 
people  retain  from  lacturei. 


hi* 

mi 


Materials/ 
Iquipment 


Saquense/Aatlvity  bescriptlon 


Overhead 
projector 

Screen 


ERIC 


o    Thare  are  maay  poisibilities  for  developing  curriculum 
using  this  activity  as  a  bails.    For  eKample,  it  is 
poisibla  to  ipeculMta  about  how  the  human  race  would 
have  evolved  differently  without  the  opposable  thimb, 

o    ^^en  we  provide  itudenti  involvement  itratagies  and 
relevant  curriculum  we  art  helping  them  learn  how  to 
learnj  not  what  to  learnt 

o    V^en  students  learn  how  to  learn,  they  become  increasingly 
more  self'^Jlrected,    Through  successive  tangible  achieve- 
ments, and  the  coniequent  feelingg  of  self-worth,  involved 
itudenti  will  positively  affact  the  climate  of  the  school, 

Mlnilecture  Using  Transparanelesi    Rationala  for  Direct  Experienee 
in  learning  Sltuationi    (40  min.)  ~ 

Trainar  should  make  the  following  point i 

k  0    We  have  establiihed  a  framework  for  talking  about  how 

people  can  learn  through  direct  as^eriance*    Now  we  will 
e^lore,  through  a  mlnilecture,  two  slide  shows,  and  more 
activities,  a  range  of  possibilities  for  involving  studaats 
in ^ their  own  learning « 

A-      Ovarvlaw  of  Thrae  Broad  Spheres  of  Studaat  Involvement  and 
Youth  Participation 


nil 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequance/Actlvity  Description 


Transpacency 
3.3.1 


Show  Transparency  3.3/l"and  make  the  point  below s 


Thr#e  Spheres  of  Student  involvemeiit 
and  Youth  Participation 

1.  (nvolvement  in  existing  structures  for 
probiem  solving  and  decisionmalcing 

2.  Assessing  school  climate  and  initiating 
improvements 

3.  Participating  In  activities  beyond  school 
-  boundaries 


o    These  three  spheres  provide  an  overview  of  student 

involvement  and  youth  participation  in  school  processes 
and  programs.    We  will  examine  each  of  the  three  spheres, 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 
3-3,2 


Sequenee/Activity  Description 


Involvement  in  Existing  Stfucturas  for  Problem  Soiving  and 
pecisiGnmaking  „     .  — — - 

Show  Transparency  3.3.2  and  make  the  points  belowi 


Student 
lovQivement 


Involvement  In  Existing  Structures 

Rule  Making 

Activity  Selectio 

Curriculum  Choice 

Problem  Solving 

^  policy  Cbde 
l^algn/Reviaion 


wed  Wo/ence 
and  Vandalism 


Student  alienation,  apathy,  and  perceptions  oflrhool 
irrelevancp  have  been  shown  to  remit  from  the  reluctance 
of  administratori,  parentis  and  faculty  to  involve  students, 
ip  decisions  about  school  rules ^  discipline  policy  and 
P^^^^tices,  currlculura,  and  eKtracurricular  activltiei, 

A  study  conducted  by  James  M,  McPartlaud  and  Edward -L*  McDill 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  analyied  responses  from  3,450 
students  in  14  schools  and  found  that  on  the  average 
studenti  who  were  more  satisfied  with  participation  in 
rulemaking  and  with  eKisting  rules  reported  less  truancy 
and  Ifesi  propensity  toward  vandalism  and  protest / 

The  National  Institute  of  Education. reports ,  in  the  Safe 
Schools  Study,  that  student  violence  ii  higher  in  schools 
where  itudents  say  that  they  cannot  Influence  what  will  / 
happen  to  themi  complain  that  discipline  is  unfairly 
administered,  and  maintain  that  the  teachers  are  not 
teaching  what  they  want  to  learn. 

Theie  stuaies  and  other  observitions  show  that  in  order  to 
effect  a  positive,  proaocial  school  climate,  a  broad 
segment  of  the  student  body  must  be  Involved  in  prbblem 
solving  and  djecisionmaking. 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenee/Activify  Description 


Slide 
projector 

Screen 

Cassette 
tape  recorder 

Sound/Slide 
Show  3.3.1 


Transparency 
3-3.3 


Bdckgraund 

Material 

3.3-1 


EKampla  of  a  Student  rnvolveineat  Project i  The  Open  Road 
Program  .  "~  " 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  point: 

0    This  iound*synchronized  slide  fhow  is  about  the  Open 
Road  Student  Involvement  Program, 

Present  Slide  Show  3.3,1. 

Involvement  in  AAeiiing  School  Climate  and  Initiatinj^ 
Imp  r o vemen t s  ~ 

Show  Transparency  3,3.3  and  make  the  points'belowi 


Invoivmient  in  Assessing  Qiimate 

1.  tb-ain  to  survay  10  cat^orlei  of  school  climate 

2.  intenriew  students  and  tacutty 

3.  Ihliy  responses 

4.  Profile  the  climate  of  the  school 

5.  Analyze  findings 

6.  Plan  improvements 


0    A  project,  funded  by  the  California  Health  and  Welfare  ^ 
Agency,  Department  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse ,  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  people  can  change  "the  system"  to  meet 
real  needs  and  provide  an  environment  supportive  of 
growth.    The  project  developed  by  the  Center  for  Human  . 
Development  in  Walnut'  Creek,  California ^  provides  . 
training  for  school  climate  li^rovement  and  publishes 
a  guide  explaining  the  process. 

0    A  sii^^y  is  taken  to  measure  how  students  and  faculty  , 
es^erie^cf  10  categories  of  school  cllmatei  student 
lnvolvement>. student  relationshi       teacher  support, 
physical  decls^toMakingi^curric  counseling  services^ 

recreational  alterDatives  J^^^  an4  personal  stress .  (See 
Background  Material  3>3 ,4/ the  Survey  Measure?)* 


iquipm^nt 


Saquanco/Aotivity  Description 


Background 
Material 

3.3.2  . 

Background 
Matarlal 

3.3.3  . 


o    Students  prepare  in  trairiing  sessions  to  conduct  15-minute\ 
interviews  of  all  students  and  faculty*  ^ 

0    Questions  are  about  each  of  the  t&n  categories  surveyed. 
Aniwers  are  recorded  on  a  Student  Interview  form  which 
is  included  in  the  Background  Material  3*3.2* 

o    After  the  responies  are  tallied,  a  school  climate  profile 
is  developed,  using  a  chart  designed  by  the  project.  An 
action  plan  is  then  decided,  basing  ideas  on  what  the 
iurvey  results  indicate*    Both  the  chart,  School  Climate 
Profile,  and  the  form  for  the  plan.  Action  Plan,  comprise 
Background  Material  3,3,3, 

Trainer  should  ask  participants  eo  share  their  ideas  on  the 
rationale  for  this  kind  of  involvement  and  possible  reasons 
for  its  success. 


0    Some  ideas  might  het  -  ^ 

(1)  Ownership  of  a  study  and  its  results  increase  when 
those  affected  by  the  problems  being  assessed  do 
the  assessment. 

(2)  Also,  the  learning  potential  in  studying  those 
problems  increases*-as  well  as  the  potential  for 
helpful  solutionis 

(3)  Pirect  involvement  in  ichool  improvement  increases 
understandings,  self-respect,  and  feelingi  of  em- 
powerment, thui  further  improving  the  school  climate. 

When  all  members  are  part  of  the  process  of  designing 
solutions  to  the  group's  problems,  chances  of  mean- 
ingful outcomes  greatly  increase. 


IIS 


Materials/ 
Equlpitient 


iaquan^eMetivity  D#scriptlon 


Transparency 
3.3.4 


. '    ^'      Involvement  in  Activities  Beyond  School  Boundaries. 

Show  Transparency  3.3.4  and  make  the  following  points: 


Involvsniant  in  Activities 
Bayond  Sohool  Boundaries 


ERIC 


m 


Problems 


/ 


Responsibffl 
Adulthood 


Improved 
Attitudes 


Youth  partleipationMii  effeetiva  when  it  changei  the 
role  of  young  prjople  in  society. 

Iften  the  scopa  of  participation  extends  beyond  school^ 
baundaries  and  i^pactg  prcbiios  and  needs  which  the 
coflmunity-at-iarge  vittws  aa  genuineV  the  attitudes  and 
actions  between  youth  and  soeiet^-4mprove/  Participation 
should  be  a  learning  and  growth  experience  that  helps 
Meet  partieipante  •  needs  to  feel  par tX*  the  total 
comimity—that  is,  the  school /home,  neighborhood,  and 
society.  \  ^ 
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o    The  National  Commiseion  on  Resources  for .Y6u^^  dafinas 

youth  participation  am  "the  involvCTent       youth  in  respon- 
iible,  challenging  action  that  raeeW' genuine  needs ,  with 
-    opportunity  for  planning  and/oi^  decisionmaking  affecting 
.      others,  in  an  activity  whose  impact  of  coniequeaces  extends 
to  others--i . e , ,  outside^or  beyond  the  youth  parfeicipants 
themselves*" 

Q    A  responsible,  challenging  action  is  one  in  which  "respon* 
iible"  fflfeani  (1)  haying  others  dependent  on  one's  action, 
and  (2)  the  opportunity  to.  ejcperienee  the  consequeaces  of 
^      ^^'?\,^^^^f  including  failure,:  ^Challenging"  means 
that  the  action  is  both  meaningful  and' difficult, 

o    When  an  action  meets  genuine  aeedi,  it  means  that  both 
young  people  and  some  elements  of  society  recognise  the 
participatory  action  as  importMt. 

o    "Planning  affecting  others"  re/ers  to  the  goals  and 
activities  of  the  program  itsrtf  as  well  as  of  oneself . 
"^Decisionmaking  affecting  others"  meads  participating 
in  both  individual  and  group  decisions,  usually  in  a  con* 
teKt  of  problem  solving,  and  in  declsioni  relating  to  work 
affecting  oneself  and  others.    These  activities  usually 
involve  group  program  planning  and  decisionmaking, 

o    The  "intact  of  consequences  eKtending  to  others"  means 
that  the  activity  has  practical  implications  beyond 
whatever  the  youth  participants  themielvas  got  out  otf - 
it.    It  is  the  social  dimension  of  youth  participation,  .its 
application  in  the  outside  world,  aimed  at  ensuring  that 
youth  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  to  their 
surroundings—to  "make  a  difference." 

EKample  of  an  Activity  Beyond  School  Boundaries i    An  Outdoor 
Education  Projgram  \  ^  \  .  ^  

Trainer  should  make  the  following  pointi  / 

o    This  ^sound-synchronised  slide  show  is  about  an  outdoor 
program  which  is  designed  to  enhance  student  self*conce|t» 

Present  Slide  Show  3.3.2,  Outdoor  Education  Program. 


Materials/ 
^Equipmeiit 


Worksheet 
3.3.1 


Background 

Material 

3.3.4 
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Sequence/Activi^  Description 


3.    Survey  of  Program  Models  and  ggojacts    (20  minj 
"^A,      Youth  Partieipation  Matrix  ,       *  ,  •* 

Trainer  should  refer  participarits  to  Worksheet  3.3.1s  the 
Youth  Participation  Matrix,  in  their  Participant  Guidei,^ 
and  make  the  foilowing  point i  v 

0    The  matriK  will  be  used  to  organize  the  program  models 
in  the  Participant  Guide. ^  (Background  Material  3.3,4, 
^  >  Directory  of  Student  Involvement  Programs  ^0 

B.     /Small  Group  Activity  ' 

Trainer  gives  the  following  directions i  - 

o    Divide  into  six  groups  to  correspond  to  the  six  models 
in  the  matrix*  ^  ,        \  ' 

0    Each  group  should,  collect  all  the  program  models  in 
Background  Material  3.3,4  which  you  think  correspond  to 
the  matrix  model  to  which  you  are  aisigned/ 

o    You  have  S  to  10  minutes .     ^  . 

.  C.      Large  Group  Activity       ^      ^  '  '  ' 

Trainer  gives  the  following  directions : 

0    One  representative  of  each  of  your  small  groups  should^ 
Call  out  programs  included  in  your  assigned  matrix  model, 

o    After  each  group  has  reported  their  findings,  we  will  go 
over  any  programi  which  were^  included  in  more  than  one 
matrix  model . 

o    EKplain  the  reasons  for  your  cholcis.    All  should  join 

o    It  is  mt  mcmMB^vy  to  arrive  at  a  consensus,  although 
^       participants  who  changed  their  original  views  should  be 
encouraged^to  say  so  and  explain  why.     "  ^ 


\ 


MS 


\ 


\ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Deseription 


Vrap-Up 

Trainer  s 


make  the  following  points: 
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o    Student  Involveraent  in  direct  experience  with  the'  '  = 

^1      coramunity-at-large.  has  the  potential  to  reduce  violence 
and  crima  in  schools  ih  the  following  wayai . 

(1)    Students  want^to  be  in  learning  situations  that  V 
combine  action  and  reflection.  '  ^ 

r       "  .  ^"      .     V    '  ^ 

*  iZ)    Students  require  a  diveriity  of  methods  for  learning 

required  object  matter.  ' 

'  (3)    Reducing 'age  segregation  and  Incraailng  opportu- 
^       V  ^  ^      /  nities  f^  ^intei^^erionaL  coiranunicatlon  enhan^ 

.  ,  attitud^  and  increase  opportunitiei  for  learning.  - 

.0    There  are  some  cautions ^  however.  • 

Trainer  aHould  ask  participants  to  state  possible  cautions  * 
Some  responses  might  include  — 

'  ^=       CW=  Not  everyone  should  be  expected  to  immediately  feel 

^  ^"1     •    ^comfortable  teaching  experientially ,    Thorough  in* 
.    I  ierVlce ^programs  muit  be  deiigned  to  help  each  teacher 

. .    ^      V  .     find  hiiTor  her  own'blend  of  vicarious  and  direct 

,     '    teaching  "styles.  ,  ^ 

(2)    Not  all. students  will  iouaadlately  feel  comfortable 
in  ^pen-ended  learning  situations  (especially  if 
:    ^       ^  they. have  always  been  In  highly  authoritarian 

situations  in  the  past),^  and  some  will  need  assis- 
tance in  learning  how  to  be  responsible  for  their 
^  own  learning.  _  ^ 

(33  ;  Small  groups  of  students  can  help  a  school  d^ter--  ^ 
^  mine  Its  ability  to;  provide  alternatlvei  to'the  * 

•  V      *         traditional  claisroom.    Climate  assessment  and 

„,     leadership  training  are  two  way  §  students  can  help,    '  ; 

'  ■   \  .  ^  .  ^     '  '  '^^V 

(4)  Ijcperlentlal  settings  that  use  the  community  are  * 
not  based  on  a  dliregard  for  the  valuei  and  rules  k 

^  of  the  school*    Students  should  still  be  expected 

to  adhere  to  rules  for  behavior  and  be  held  \ 
^    responsible  for  work  imdertaken.       .       -  0 

(5)  Directi  Involved,  active  experiential  learning  T 
conslfts  of  highly  structured  events,  but  events 

that  place  the  student  In  roies  other  than  that 
.    of  the  passive  recipient  of  information,  *n 


his 


Materials/ 
Equipmeht 


J 


I 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  tHAT  ISOLATE  STUDENTS  FROM  TIE  COffilUNITY 
AS  A  WIOLE  AND  WHICH  RILY  IffiAVILY  ON  VICARIOUS  FORMS  OF 
LEARNING  THAT  BUILD  ON  A  VAST  NUMBER  OF  GENERALIZED 
ABSmCT  CONCEPTS  WIICH  DO  NOT  DIRECTLY  RELATE  TO  Tffi 
DAY-TO-DAY  LIVES  OF  ADOLESCENTS  CAN  ONLY  BE  EXPECTED  TO 
RESULT  IN  AN  INCREASINGLY  RESTITO  YOUTH 'CULTUM  AND  A 
GROWING  DISSATISFACTION  WITH  ITffl  SCHOOLING  PROCESS 
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Course. 


3  -  Sciiool  Climacs 


\'  ;  Modula   3.3  -  Studenti  Invelvemant  in  School  Processes  and  Proeraas 

Worksheet l-D   3. 3.1. 


YOUTH  PAMICIPATION  ^!ATRIX 


DECISION- 


EMfLOY.^NT 


YOUTH 
SERVICES 


ACTION 
LEAWIING 


Participatit  , 
Worksheet  / 


YOUTH 
PARTICIPATION 


HUM^  ^  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  ■ 


SOCIAL 
ACTION 


-EDUCATION 


COMMUNITY 
DE^/ELOPMENT 
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Course    = -  ^^  ^^  "  school  Climate 


Baakf 


Modllie  '       3. '3  "  student  Involvement' in  School  Pro  ^ j 

and  Programs  ^ 

Baekground  UP  3.3.1   - 


■  WHAT  DOES  TJffi  SURVEY  fflASU^? 


UHflT  DOES  THE  SURVEY  MEaSUR^ 


^  Studenf  Invdivtmenfi 


ParticipaiiQn  in  DeQision^Maklngi 


The  #4renr  la  which  itud&nii  pafticipar©  m  gnd  ehjoy 
claii6iand©xfrQCufficuiaracnviti©s  ar  fhei^ 

irudf  nr  Reidflonshipi:  > 

Th#  way  studenrs  f#iai#  fo  one  anolher  fhe  eQi©  they 
'  r##l  in  making  friends  and  aedhng  with  new  people 

Teaehtf  Suppof  fi 

The  amount  of  h©ip  goncem  and  ffiendihip  thar 
feacnefs  mmc\  fowara  irudenls  wnether  fhey  rotk 
openly,  iruir  itudenti  ana  are  intafesfed  in  Ihair  ideas 
and  feelings 

Physieal  Envlranmonft 

The  wQv  srydenfs  f©#i  about  the  school  Ouildingi  them- 
leives  ana  the  dfmoiphfejre  Ihey  create. 

CQnfllGt  Rtioiutlan: 

Whefnef  itudifnrs  dre  ciegf  ^fijoout  their  rights  and  re- 
sponirDilitieSi  now  conflict  I  are  resolved  dr^d  wriefher 
rules  are  coniiltently  enforced 


iitent  to  which  ^iuderifi  ■^dfnir'iStrofcri  and  f^iachers 
shofe  feipohiibitity  lor  aecisior^s  ooout  scnooi  ■mpravi* 
ment 

Curriculum: 

Cerent  to  which  ihe  ituuerits  t&el  rnyr  what  is  tdugnr  ih 
clasies  rneets  their  needi 

Couniejing  le^rcesi 

vWheiher  or  not  students  teei  counselors  dre  acceiiiDic 
ana  dOie  to  nelp  witti  oerscnal  oroblemi  lObs  antt 
career  intormotioa  or  coricerns  a&o^t^f  ^irugi  uicor^oi  or ' 
se^ 

iKteatior^t  Altethativti^ 

Whether  styuinti  ore  idtisfiea  with  ^MSting  dcti^^iti^i 
ond  teachers  susport  or  tt"^ei#  activities  Anetner  '  ';'^^ 
activitiei  are  needed     .  / 

Peridnai  itftii: 

The; e* tent  to  which  stua^nis  ri.-ei  mev  ore  undef 
preiiurednd  mereiources  they  t^-jv^  fc^c*jp^  wirhif 


the  student  and  laculty  surveys  consjsf  oi  riy^  questicns 
in  each  or  tl^ese  cattgofies  Each  qu«#sf ion  m  the  ituuefit 
interview  also  cofresoohdi  to  Qf\e  of  me  careciofiea 
sri^doDove  . 


Ciimdie  Sun^ey  Repart 
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_                  3  -  School  . Climati  »  ■ 

Course. — — —  —  Background 

*a^mi,tim.      '  3.3  -  Student  involvament  In  Soheol  Processes  IUI«+^i«ialie 

Module  -  .   ,   ^iid^Mtu^iMu^    :  — — = — =  Maieriais 

BagkgFQund  UP    3. 3. 2   . 


STUDENT  INTERVIEW 


STUDENT  INTERVIEUJ 


gufGCie  sf /his  inf§fvi#w  W  ^if^s  suf  'lOw  ^ssr  ifuaerri  srs  ^tts^ng  aseu?  ic^CCm  ^Ve,  ^se# 
vcyr  sriwtfs     ^nti#  qyeifieni  will  rti]  ui  hQw  ysu  s§# 't  □na  vvrar  rrgr^ti  "^-Qnt  "^g^^d  f  5#"w  'c? 


ens  have  vqy  sttn  a?  Tnii  isncei? 


wnoT  grsGt  Qfm  you  in'^  pamsl©   Men 


2-  Aft  wGfr^  end  'ntngis " 


3 '  *'jf  #esr^  'i?nsf  sswr*  ^ 


=  Ifudtnt  Ffatning  Paekef 


14 
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SHjdgfit 

ln?©rvi#w 

2 


What  tRings  as  ^taentfs  qs  fhgr  makg  ycu  fet!  fnav 


What  or©  vou  laming  sn  ciGSits  fpiof  i##mi  reaiiy  uigfui  or  rFn^fTsnf  ?□  yeyr  own  lift,  now  er  idtfr  > 


1 
5 


Sfudtnf  Trgining  PaeN#f 
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Course  _i 


ModuiS         3.  3  _-  . gtudant,  Involvamant  in  School  Procaaaag  ' 
'         and  ffrograins   ,^  ^  T 

Baekground  l-D  3.3.3 


Background 
Materials 


ACTION  PLAN  AND  SCHOOL  CLIMATE . PROFILE 


aCTlON  PLaN 


WHAI  Al^fc  iMk  C^US&jOMMb  Pi?OUUNP 

.VHAr  DO  WE  WAN?  rO  ^ifc  HApPLN*>(GOAL ) 

HOWCANlIB£nQNi'5(IASKS)  , 

WHO  WILL  DO  IP 

a 

iV  WllbN'^  . 

ML 'W  Win  WC  KMOWi^ll  WOl?hU"'' 

29 


S3 


SCHOOL  CLIMATE  PROPILE 


er|c 


iNvOiviMFNi 

CUI^RICULUM 
COUN^HlNGHtl^VlCiS 
l^tCl^tAfiONS  AlllRNAflViS 

MlVSICAL  PNVjlJONMINr 
DIClilQN  MAKING 
CUNKICI  Ri  lOlUTiON 


O      \0     20      30     *iO    =  ^i^*  n*.'     vi )      M'C  = 


ClifTiatfi  Survey  Repor  I 


^     -"tauijlty  survey  r^ipijns^^s 


71? 


school.  Climate 


Course . 
Modulo 

tfrograma 

Backgrouncl  UP  a  3.4 
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3.3  -  Student  Involvament  in  School  ProcaiSies  and 


lackground 
Materials 


OI^CTORY  OF  STUDENT  INVOLYEMENT  PROGW^'w 


Hlcohol  and  Drug  tous©  Coord/Rack  County  Haii-h^ara 


Description 


Contaat 


The  edUGation  servieeg  available -through  the  Rock  County 
l^leohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program  are-  aimed  at  providing  a 
oomprehenaive  preventive  edueation' approach  to  aloohol  and 
drugs  through  identifying  and  reaohihg  ipecifio  population  ^ 
groups  luoh  at  youth r  P^enti#  polios,  in  conjunction  with 
other  agenoiei         organisations*    The  Rook  County  Health 
Care  Center  hw  oentraliged  educaticn  eervices  and  has  one 
full-time  health  educator*    Hducation  deals  with  the  following 
areas s  Tn-iervice  Training  for  Teaohing  Perionnel,  Drug 
Education  Curriculum  Guide,  Drug  Education  Presentation , 
Alcohol  S  Drug  Abuae  Education  Workshops ^  Parent  md  Community 
Education. 


Robert  M*  Long' 
P.O,  Box  351  ■ 
Janesville,  ^Wisconsin. 


ERLC 
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Dggcription 


This  project^  involved  tin  youth,  ages  14  to  '21,  from  thraa 
youth  servise  canters  in  tha  Portland,  Oregon  area  working 
'with  instructors  from  the  School  of  Urban  Affairs  at 
Portland  State  University  to  open  up  new  realms  of  employpant 
for  young  people  in  Portland.    The  project  generated  partial 
solution  to  tha  problem  while  teaching  the  young  people 
rasaarch  and  projslem-^sblying  skills.  ^ 


Procadure 


.  (1)     The  youth  teM  seleoted  a  focus  for  their  project  (youth 
^plo^ent  in  the  energy  field)  and  were  provided  with 
...  '    readings  and  instruction  by  the  adult  facilitators. 

(2)  Tmam  manners ^attended  meetings  of  the  various  trans-, 
portation  agencies  in  their  areai 

(3)  The  team  drafted  a  proposal  for  youth  amployment  in  the 
'     loeal  transportation  system  and  s'tsbmitted  it  to  the  . 

appropriate  aganay I  > 

.  (4)     The  ideal  transit  agency  agreed  upon  the  creation  of  50 
-   icbs  for  youth  in  the  agency . 


Gerald  Blake #  Director  / 
Professor  of  Urban  Affairs 
Portland  State  University 
Portland ^  Oregon       /  ^  / 


/ 

/ 


■  / 
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Tit la         freject  Way-Out 


frojaet  "Way  Ou-t"  daali  wito  adjud±Mtad  delwiquenti* 
B#fTO       a  fairly  ii^lm  publie  gaEviGe  ^QhspmqwBm,  it  has 
©valyed  ©v^i^  time  tots  a  e^^rehensiTO  educationa.! 
OQUnstiinf  md  weatienal  pTOjaet,    f hs  ovtrall  geml  q£ 
Fi©jegt  ^"Wjty  Oui"  is  to  pTOvide  adusatisn/  OTiplQ^eat*  Md 
TO^iSeiinf  "^MCTiots  t©  juvsnila  youth  as  an  aitmroativa 
to  ^stitutiQnaliMtiQns    Freg^m  ©bjeetivas  aea  defiMd  iji 
£ areas  Md  a^^iairly  apprehensive  evaluation  is  made 
gertaln^g  to  ehanges  in  attitude,  behavior,  reeidi vim r 
vooatisnal  attaiimtet^N|nd  learning,    fetential  ollents  are 
igrtmnad  befere  baiaf  admitted  to  the  iix*ffl©nth  ^rojeet* 
laah  youth  actoitted  is  given^toe  ohoiee  of  Qontinuinf  to 
att^d  tiie  Mif hborhood  iohool  .gr^  attending/ the  projet 
iGhool.    Hie  :projaoi^  utilises  indiyidualiped  instrutian# 
speoially  davalof  ed  teaohlng  materials  #  i£i@ediate  feeAagk 

\^  studtot^  regarding  suooessr  and  ii^.l  ^^oup  or  one-to-one 
teag^tag*    itudmts  reoeive  counseling  throughout  p^ojert 
participation  and/ in  jaoil:  oases ,  aftei?  graduation*  ^ployers 

.who  hire  projsoi:,  p«tioipantg  (at  minfamsfi  wage)  for  ipproxiaately 
fifteen  hours  per  "weak  are  iubsaquantly  reia^ursed  frcm 
projert  funds,  > 


lespona^la  Agtion,  Ino« 

f ,0,  Box  924 

Davis,  Calif oroia  9Sili 


fitle 


Equivalent  Instruotional  l3£parianoe 


Desgrip'tion 


Contaot 


Iquiv^ent  InsteuotionaJ,  B^rianoe  (llE) '  pemitg  students  to 
ggi^lete  raursa  objeotives  through  a  miM  of  sghool^based  ud 
gOT^wity-based  laaming  ej^eriMoas,    111  provides  mra 
options  for  the  student,  wd  mra  relevant  aduoation^ 
^^erienoas  •  ^  = 


Donald  ^,  Davis  / 
Sprijigfield  DisMigt  #186 
gpringfiald,  IlUnoia 


if 
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Title 

f artserahip  in  Raieareh  ' 

h  N#w  Hiii©ihifft  high  lel^Ql  was  tli©  astting  for  a  1972  study 
that  inwlved  high  SGheol  studsnts  §m  "partieipmt  Msaai^ghars, 
itoidiMts  wan  ibtLive  iA  defininf ,  pbisrifing,  and  evaluating 
isWas  ttiat  thsy  fslt  had  a  significant  impaet  an  thsiff  livss. 
^iMugh  thm  st^pert  of  the  pTOjaet  stafi,  tha  itudents 
indep^dantly  foOTulated  tha  study  quastioni^  salbctad  the 
rggaarqh  ittatsgiis^  «id,disiOTinated  study  Msults*  The 
"ialf-ettidy"  appreaeh  pMved  ta  hm  a  viabla  alternative  to 
traditional  ma^Qdi  of  inquiry  md  Iparning, 

Contaat 


.  Baapcniibls  Agtionf  Ine, 
P.O.  lax  924 
Davis  r  ^lifomia  iiSlS 

Title        Ladling  Disciplina  System 

Thm  Itaasnlng  Diiaipl&a  iyatra  is  a  stap  system  far 
diaGipiina^  MfaCTals,    laeh  tijna  afStudant  is  rafeMed\^fM 
dlasiplina^  :^aagans  they  advanae  ana  stap.  P^a-datas^jiad 
actiana  ta       taken  by  the  eahaol  Daan  far  aaah  step  ua 
detailed,    itudants  aka  jjAfamad  af  sdhaal  faliaiasr  rules  # 
and  tim.  step  systm  in  m^J.  ^aup  ^y,danga  sessions  a^  tha 
begiiminf  of  toa  sahoal  yaar.    aay  kna^  It  all  t^fs%hat  ) 
stap  they  are  on^  aad  Idi^  aotions  that  will  ensue  if  they 
gat  a  rafarral.  '  -  =  \  = 

Sana  af  the  results  observed  after  one  yaw  af  aparatian  eras. 
1)  itudrnts  vlaw  iU»soiplina^  aati     and  ^sahool  deans  as  more 
fairr  2)  i^^ents  art  awMa  of  what  aatlOTS  will  be  taken 
.  priar,  to  »£e»ai3i  3)  l^ra  aaaparatian  is  given  by  partots 
who  ara  also  inf araed  of  the  step  systm  at  tha  beginning  of 
tha  sahoal  year*  ' 


Cantaat 


Mr«  Rabert  imith 
Lake  Park  Kig h  Sahool 
Distrirt  #108  '  * 
Rosella^  Zllinais 
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S^Mipsota  Md  Cmada^f  Qg  fgurt san  em©tionally  disabled  yautli* 
sdusmtgriv  and  polise  b£fiaials«  ' 

Bia  aim  pf  tiib  prefrM  is  ^0  impgsve  diiguptivt  ysuths' 
atti'tMes  tswagds  authority  *\  Youth    lAtmrart  and  ffalats  en 

a  an@-to^n@  bagii  wi^  taae^hegi  and  mliae  effisari  in  the 

.      .  _     - ,      "  ■  -  ^        ^  ^ 

wildemaii  letting #  and  as^egianM  leadership  (Uiir  own  and 
^  tha  autherity  fift^e'i)  ^ta  a  mors  ppiitiva  ienie,^  The  goal 

is  to  develop  peiitive  attitudes  and\dearaase  disnptive 
behavior*   .  ^  .      \  ' 

*  .  \  ' 

ContaGt  '  \. 

Hartirf  lartela  \/  / 

-      Oparatian  ieoOTd  Wind 

City  of  Cedar  Falls  '  ,  .  , 

-.  City  Hall         ,  .      ^  .     /  - 

Cedaif  Falls,  iowa  ^  , 

Titl€       ^Seheol  You'tt  Mrosaoy ..       .  ^  / 

Oagggiptian  '  ^\ 

*niis  pro j  art  ia  m  iJ^er^Mnt^  TOdel  pragrans  aimed  ati  -  \ 

1  1)  asaiiting  yeuth  who  hava  been  ^MtitutionaiiMd  to 

re-intef3^ata  iJito  tta  iohoal  ayitaai 

y  _  ,  _  '■ 

%)  providing  gohools  with  an  altamative  progrm  to  aa^elling^ 
suspwidtof >  or  ihstitmtianali^ing  students  witt  behavior 

problems  I  ;  ^ 

.       .  ■  ..Q     ..-      -  ^       '      ■  '  ^      ■  -  \ 

31  oreating  eduoational  anvironmenta  whioh  faster  the  development 
of  mturar  oonoarnad^  and  raaponeibla  oitisens^ 


Contact 


Gmn  Molntash 

Depar^^nt  of  Sooial  larvioae 
300  S#  Capitol  Avmue 
Lansing I  Hiohigan  48926 
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f  aui  open..  Sehgal' 


^Alteamti,v©  paro'g^OTninf  at  the  St,  Paul  Opan  School  ing3.udeii 

Q.  Mviaer-MvijM  S^stemi    itudanti  lalest  their  ewn 
adviiaffi,  who  have  4*23  ad^iaeea.    Gsnfarenaes  befg^e 
iQh^l  begins  aniQnf  stiidenta,  parsnta^^  «id  adviiari  . 
eitablijh  in^vidual  fQiU.a  for  taeh  r^tudmnt*    Goala^aM  ^ 
^i^ewAd  biweeMy  iif  ad!^ip3sr-'adviiee  meetinf a  «id  miartirly 
with  parmta.  '  *  ^  ^, 

o    use  of  VQluntmerii  ^iienta/^  genisr  citiEeni,  Qsllege 
studenta,  aid  s^er  Qe^maiity  member i  are  btfoufht  into  ^ 
the  buildliif  *  .  VQlunteera  are  e^eAlly  iweenmd,^  traijiedr  ^ 
md  fellewed  aa  they  wark  wfi^  atudenta* 

Q    Shared  Deaisioh-Mktogt  Pasinta^  leftier  aitiseni  ^  itaf fi; 
and  c^tmml^y  mes^eri  help^  m^e  deaiaisn  3Ji  a  nyi^er  q£ 
areaaf  including  budget,  m^riOTi™,  hiring^  and 
evalyatisn  af  atudenta*  ' 

Q    Oao  Of  World  ley©nd  luildiaf  s  SchQQl  it  viewed-aaly- aal^a.. 
headqii^Seii*    In  ^ditiM  tQ  hmdreda  af^l^ 
t3^ipSf  atudenta  have  appart  ta  v^rk  aa  taterna 

ar  apprentloes  in  local  buaineaams^    Stadenta  alia  take 
araaa^eount^  tripa  aa  put  a£  a:todiaa    to  auoh  plaaea 
aa  Ciettyaburff  Waunded  Kiiee>  Puebla  HeMiaar  wd 
?fimep@9#  Canada*         '  ^ 

fli    tf^Eluatiotti  .^itenai^  evaluatiQn  af  atudenta^  ataJf  ,  =and 
the  tatal  prograB  gonW^uea  throughaut^e^^yemr,  Writ^gn 
evalyatito  replaae^adea*    Canpet^oiea  replace  aridifia 
for  gradyatian  reqiiiremtotaj''  ; 


ijoe  Hatban 
Direetor 

St.  Pml  Open  Sahaal 
/i7  Central  Avenue 
St.  faulr  £^^^^ata  5S1Q1 


^ Title         Sceial  Sastoration  Teachar  f raijiwig 
Dase^iption 

^hm  Soeial  Rastoratisn  Teacher  T^aininf  prsg ram  is  designed 
,  .  '   to  prepare  teaehera  ts  deal  with  youtt  wh©  are  an  prebation  ^  ? 
partigipating  in  a  divsrsisn  pragram,  or  returning  to  iffhsol 
a£ter  releaie  frem  a  eerreetional  InstitutiQn*    In  tiiis 
tr^^inf  pregrM  at  Lehigh  University  teachers  are  thorQughly 
trained  in  diagnoitig  \aademic  testuig  teelmiques  and  the 
fo^sulatian  of  reme^aJp  prsgri^  for  indiv^idual  students, 
They  also  are  trained  iji  crisis  intervention  skills  ?  inoluding 
V  methods  for  dealing  with  spontanaQus  short-term  crises  as 

•well  as  with  long-standing  problem  with  f  a^ly  relationships  $ 
and  so  forth-    In  training  for  ceswnmity  reSaurce  utilizatian 
the  teachers  develops  skills  in  werkinf  with  agencies  with 
^  whom  these  students  tend  to  hm.,  in  conflict  (such  as  the  pclice) 
and  with'  other  conammity  support  agencies  (such  as  socials 
iirvibe  agencies  1  •   ^e  social  restoration  teacher  thus ,  is 
^'  trained  to  perfom  several  roles including  teacher/  welfare 
worker /  coiMseior,  and  youtt  advocate.  '  '  , 

Contact    ~  ^. 

Scgial  Bestora-tion  Teacher  Tr^ning  ' 
ichoal  of  Education 
,  Lehigh  Onivarsi^y  ^  ' 

Bethlehem^  lenn%lv«ia      %     '  .  . 

Title        Outdoor  Education  Prog rm  , 

Description  .     "  ^ 

k  selected  groi^  of  junior  high,  school  students  spends  one 
week  iji  ah  outdoor  sett^g  with  teachers  i  parents  and  cocmunity 
meaisers,    Thm  program  attempts,  to  develop  adaptability^^ 
interdependence/  cooperation,  self-reliance /'positive  attitude/ 
'        ^  and  self-esteem.    Personal  ^d  group  rights/  group  dynamics 
and  .personal  responsibility  are  explored.    Opportimities  are 
provided  in  which  students  ga^  in  almost  every  subject  araa 
through  ^rect  e^erianse  and/or  observation. 

Contact  ,  .  ^  — 

Blaomington  Jr*  High  School 
llooa^gton,  Illinois  ^  j 
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Tittlg         GHASP  ((Savemmentai  Raipeniibility  and  Student  ?artic±pation) 
Dasggiptign 

.  Smdsnt  interne  ajre  leleated  by  thair  sGheols  to  pa^ici|pata 

in  the  work  of  state  and  loaal  gevernmeiital  agencies  and 
QommmLtY  aar^ice  organisatiQng*    Intams  ceport  baek  en  a 
regular  baais  t©  share  their  SKperiancei  with  other  alasiimatas 
and  instructsrs.    Origijially  funded  \wder  SSIA  Title  III, 
the  program  is  now  supported  by  the  local  diatriots.  During 
their  internships,  students  follow  an  agency^dasigned  program 
of  aotivitieSr  including i  ofasarvation,  participmtion  in 
nksan^gful  research  and  survey  activities,  special  projects, 
and  follow^^up  through  classroom  activities*    Students  are  not' 
paid,' but  reoeiva  high  school  credit  for  their  s^erienoa* 
Students  provide  toaitf  own  transportatibn. 

Cont_act  *  ■  • 

Tonia  S,  Sovar 
318Q  Canter  N,w, 

Salem,  Oregon  97301  .  ^ 


Title         Examtive  Internships  of  AMrioa 

Description  .  ' 

Top  executivas  in  business,  goverasientj  hospitals #  suseunis 
and  various  cOTroanity  agencies  have  become  the  "teachers" 
of  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  in  more  than  ten  American 
,  ^      citias,    Tha  Ixemitiva  Internship  frogrOT^  which  began  in 

^ew  York  City  and  has  noir  beogme  nation-wide,  enables  high 
schcol  students  to  work  on  a  one  to  one  basis  wiyi'  executives 
for  a  schoal  aamaster*    Stadents  work  four  days  a  week  with 
an  executive  and  meet  with  other  inters  in  a  seminar  on  the 
birthday*    In  the  seminar  students  discuss  their  axperiences/ 
study  local  government,  andmeet  with  speakers*    A  finAl  project 
is  prepared. 

Contact 


Executive  Internships  of  teerica 

€80  Stii  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  dOOli 
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Tit  la         Alternativa  Sducatioii  Pre  j  eat 


Desa^iptiQn 


Thm  Alteimative  Education  Pr©jmGt  is  a  prggrm  for  iuapanded  or 
sxpell^d  itudents  held  at  the  YM«*    Students  work  aesifnments 
.i^'am  their  olaases  and  raeeive  individual  eounsaling  md 
training.,.  Behavior  modification,  reality  therapy  wd  assertive 
traijiing  we  uaed* 


Contact 


Iteystone  Central  Sohool  District 

95       PQurth  Street  . 
Loch  Haven r  feimsylvania  177 45 

Title         Kennedy  Cosmmieitors 

Daggription       ^     .  ' 

Members  of  the  iteMedy  Cosrounigators  work  to  reduge  tensions  -  .. 
in  the  aohool  during  times  of  student  imregt*    ^ey  meat  with 
students , who  intend  to  be ,  or  are  jLOtively  involved  in  oonf liot 
*  situations  and  try  to  ^i^rova  eoimmmioations  be^een  students 
'  of  different  ettnio  and  raeial  backgroundi.    They  staff  a 

aomamioations  oanter  during  periods  of  unrest  whioh  diss^toates 
information  to  dispel  ria^rs. 

.Cgntaot."  -  -  .  ' 

^  Mai.  Eosen 

Kennedy '  High  Sohdbl  *  .. 

Oranda  Hills,  California 

Ti t_l e     *    Court  Alternative  Progfrasi 

Deseription 

This  ""prograsi  is ,  a  distriet  effort  to  coordinate  gosaninity 
sarviges  for  potentally  delin^ent  youtos.    Juvenile  officers 
teagh  a  module  "Law  and  Yguto"  developed  by  the  Court 
'  Alternative  progris  st^f  whieh  e^^lores  citizens  rights 
and  responstoilitias.    Field  trips  are  taken  to  eourt^hougea r 
jaile^  and  other  justioe  system  aganoias* 

Gontaet  ' 


Joseph  A,  Danaro 
^^^^917-191  ^ri^t  Street 
Kissimaee,  sTorida 
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■  Tittlg         High  School  Archaeology  Project  i 
Dascriptlon 

The  High  School  ArehaeQlogy  Project  in  Cobb  County #  Georgia 
began  because  a  Pebblabrook  High  School  studant  discQvered 
that  his  school  was  sitting  on  a  2,000  yaar-old  Indian  site. 
Just  about  the  ttae  he  made  his  discovary  the  county  announced 
that  it  was  going  to  install  a  large  sewer  pipeline  right 
through  tha  school  site*  -Having  enlisted  the  help  of  an 
archaeologist  from  the  University  of  Georgia  and  other  eKperts, 
students  began  an  emergency  dig.     They  unearthed  pottery 
.^.fragments,  stone  tools  md  bones  s^.d,  in  the  process^  learned 
geogrpahy/  ecology  and  history.    The  work  eventually ■ became 
part  of  the  school  curricula* 

Contact 

The  ^Jational  Commission  onResources  for  Youth 
Room  1314 

^  36        44th  Street  '      .  ; 

^Jaw  York,  New  York '10036 

Title .        Youth  Helper  Program  ,  . 

Description 

High  school  students  in  the  smali,  rural  town  of  Laurens,,- 
New  York  spend  one  hour  four  days  each  week  helping  care 
for  children  of  their  community  .through  the  Youth  Helper 
Program.    Ten  students  go  to  a  day  care  center  in^a  town 
'       church  and  ten  go  to  Mt*  Vision^  a  school  for  severely 
handicapped  children.     The  young  people  share  any  special 
skills  they  may  ha,ve,  such  as  carpentry  or  sewing ,  with  the 
children.    Thay  also  have  used  these,  skills  to  carry  but  related 
community  service  projects,  such  as  building  a  new.  wing  on 
.  Mt,  Vision  and  constructing  playground  equipmen^t  at  the  day 
care  center*    The  Youth  Helpers  receive  credit  for  volunteering^^ 
and  for  meeting  in  a  daily  seminar  to  discuss  child-^rearing 
practices,  mental  retardation  and  mental  health  services. 

Cgritact 

The  National  Commission  onRe sources  for  Yout^i  ^ 

Room  1314 

36       44th  street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 
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Title 
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aioucester  Experiment  Restoration 


DeBcription  * 

The  Gioucaster  Experiment  in  Gloucester *  Massachusetts  began 
when  a  resident  sculptor  saw  in  a  colonial  cemetary/  vandaliaed 
■and  oyergrown  with  weeks,  an  opportunity  to  use  the  talent 
md  energy  of  young  people.    With  his  backyard  as  headquarters r 
the  sculptor  recruited  a  group  off  local  youth  along  with  a 
few  interested  carpenters,  architects  and  teachers,  and  the 
restoration  hmgon.     The  yoiing  people  did  everything  froni  manual 
labor,  including  landscaping,  clearing  brush  and  straightening 
headstones,  to  research  and  historical  documentation* 
Eventually  the  high  school  in  ^Gloucester  agreed  to  grant 
students  academic  credit  for  their  work*     Students  who 
participate  in  Experiment ■ restorations  acquire  skills  such  as 
surveying  and  stone  cutting  and  learn  history,  archaeology, 
botany  and  evology. 

Contact  ... 

The  National  Commission  on  Resources  for  Youth 
^  Room  1314 
36        44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

Title         Fourth  Street  i         ^  '  ^ 

Description  /-^  =  \ 

The  Fourth  Street  i  is  a  coimnunity  magazine  operated  entirely 
by  young- people  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City. 
They  tap  the  resources  of  the  neighbprhpqd",  an  area  with  a 
long  history  as  a  ghetto  for  new  populations  arriving  in  the 
.        United  States,    The  young  people  have  tried  to  use  their 
'    magazine  .^as  a  voice  for  poor  residents  of  various  ethnic 
groups  by  interviewing  local  artists  and  craftspeople  and  by 
printing  poet^  and  artwork  by  people  who  live  in  th%  community* 
The  young  people  who  publish  the  ma^aiinelvinteryi^ew,  edit, 
translate,  take  photographs  and  do  production  work*  Their 
majasine  has  been  used  as  a  reading  text  in  elementary,  a 
junior  and  senior  high  schbols. 

Contact  '  ,  . 

The  ^National  CoimEiission  on  Resources  for  Youth 

Room  1314     ^  . 

36  W,  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 


f 
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Titlt         Day  Care  Youth  Helper  ProgrM 

Desaription  v 

Three  days  a  week,  15  itudents  at  Bulkaley  High  School  in 
Hartford,  Connacticut  travel  to  four  urban  day  cars  canters  to 
angage  children  in  learning  activities  which  the  young  people 
have  designed  thamsalvas.     Students. in  this  Pay  Care  Youth 
Helper  Program  receive  credit  for  combining  that ^ fie Idwork 
with  a  seminar  taught  twice  a  weak  by  a  home  economics  teacher 
at  Buikeley,     In  the  seminar,  they  davelop  good  parenting 
skills  by  learning  early  child  development  concepts  and  relating 
them  to  their  day  care  experience* 

Contact 

^  The  National  Corranission  on  Resources  for  Youth 
Room  1314 

36       44th  Street  .  ^ 

New  York,  New  York    10036  :  ' 

Title         Computer  Car  Pooling     .;v-  : 

Description  .  > 

Students  at  George  Washington  High  School  in  Penvar,-  Colorado' 
.  devised  a  Computer  Car  Pooling  plan  which  was  adopted  by  their 
city.    Students  in  t^e  Contemporary  Issues  class  wondered 
about  the  possibility  of  using  the  school' s  computer  to 
organize  Denver  residents  into  car  pools'  to  conserve  resources 
and  a  stuflent  from  the  Advanced  Qqmputer  class  worked  out  the 
,    ,  details.     He  designed  a  computer,  program  which  would ^ give 

residents  printout  lis€a  of "  othar^^peopit^who  live  in  their 
arfea,  and  keep  the  same  wdtk^ or  scho61  hours :    The ^ young 
people  became  consult^ts  tp  large  Denver  firms  which  w^ted 
to  offer  coR^uteriEed  car  pooling  sewices  to  their  - 
employees  md  George ^.Washlngtqii  becMie  the  canter  of  the  car'  - 
\  pooling  effort,  '         "  , 

^■ 

.Contact  -    ^-  ' 

The  National  Consnission  on  Resources  for  Yourth 

Room  1314  ^  ■ 

36  W-  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 
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Title         Cityarts  Workshop,  Inc* 


Des_eri_ptlQn 

Pounded  in  1968  by  a  New  York  City  artist^  Cityarts  Workshop 
i        Inc.  Lb  a  conrounity  arts  group  whioh  involves  young  people 
from  various  parts  o£  the  oity  in  making  p\;^lic  works  of  ' 
art  for  their  neigtoorhoods*    A  professional  artist  from 
Cityarts  helps  the  young  people  dacide  on  a  theme  for  a  mural , 
design  it  and  transfer  it  to  a  large  exterior  wall i  then  they 
put  up  scaffolding  Md  paint  it.    Cityarts  youth  have  worked 
on  over  15  projeqts . including  a  Jewish  Heritage  mural ?  a 
History  of  Chinase  Immigration  to  the  United  States  mural , 
a  Black  Liberation  mural  and  a  Wall  of  Respeet  for  Women 
,^    mural.    Frequently  the  yoiuig  people  get  oommunity  residents 
of  all  ages  to  help  them  oompleta  their  projects* 

Contact 

The  National  Consnission  on  Resources  for  Youth 
'  Room  1314  . 
36  W.^  44th  Street     -      _  ' 
New  YorkV  New  York  10036 

Title         Career  Center  . 

Pep g ript io^  " 

Students  at  lerkeley=  (California)  last  Campus  High  Sehool 
have  established  a  C:areer  Center  in  which  the  .  students  are 
trained  and  paid  (or  receive  school    credit)  to  advise  their 
peers  6n  empldyment  matters.     The  young  staff  menders'  locate 
paying  jobs  for  students>  learn  the  requi r erne rits  for  various 
vocations  and  then  counsel  their  schoolmates  who  seek  information 
and  job  placements.    The  students  also  ^learn  such  job-seeking, 
skills  as  being  interviewed,  collecting  references  and  writing 
resumes,  which  they  then  pass  on  to  other  students  who  come  - 
to  the  center*    In  a  school  where  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
students  are  from  low^ income  backgrounds,  the  Career  Center 
provides  a  vitally-^needed  service  *  .  ' 

Contact 

The  National  Coimiis^ilon  on  ^sources  fior  Youth 
Room  1314. 
=        ■       36  W,  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036  . 
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Title          Public  Ser/ice  Vidao  Workshop 

pascription  ...  , 

Public  high  school  students  at  St,  Paul,  Minnasota's  alternative 
New  City  School  are  using  vidao  tape  as  an  instrument  to  infom-' 
tha  pi^lis  and  influenca  decisions  on  important,,  municipai 
issues ,    In  one  project,  representatives  from  the  LMinneapolis 
«       and  St,  Paul  Tenants'  Unions  askad  ;  *:udents  from' Nsw  City's 
Public  Service  video  Workshop  to  help  make  a  tape  on  renters' 
rights*     The  unions  supplied  tha  legal  infomation  and  the 
students  furnished  the  technical  know-how  and  the  talent, 
^ith  the  direction  of  two  professional  video  technicians, 
students  have  made  over  30  tapes  for  community  agencies. 
For  each  tape  they  do  research,  scritping,  directing,  interviewing, 
'  narrating  and  editing.     Students  earn  a  trimester's  social 
studies  credit  while  learning  first-hMd  about  different 
issues  and  vie^oints  by  working  with  oommunity  adults. 

Contact     /  . 

The  National  Conanission  on  Resources  for  Youth 

Room  1314  .  - 

36  w,  44th  Street 

new  York,  New  York  10036 

Title         Apprenticeship  ProgrMt/Op^en  Living  School  . 
Description  ■      '  . 

Junior  high  and  elementary  school  students'  at  the  Open 
Living . SchoQl ,  a  public -support ad  alternative  school  in  the 
moimt^n  town  of  Evergree,  Colorado  spend  at  least  half  a 
/'  "  day  each  week  interning  with  Gommunity  adults  through  the 

school's  Apprenticeship  Program,     "Apprentices"  from  the  ages 
of  nine  to  fifteen,  have  carried  out  responsibia  duties  at  an 
educatibnal  television  station,  at  day  care  cantars  and  at 
a  nearby  sooi  they  have  served  as  "apprentices"  to  electricians, 
veterinarians,  photographers,  store  m^agers  and  potters. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  for  young  people  to  eKperience 
work  with  adults  who  are  neither  teachers  nor  parents  and  to 
learn  about  the  life  of  their  community  through  firsthand 
eKperience. 

Contact 

'  ™  -  ,     •  / 

The  National  Commission  on  Resources  for  YOuth 

Room  1314 

JS  W,  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 
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Title         The  West  High  School  Ecology  Club  0 
Descyiption 

The  West  High  School  Scology  Club  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire  was  fomsd  in  1971  whan  a  group  of  students' 
began  a  canpaign  to  clean  up  the  liarrimack  River.  One 
student  discovered  that  the  discharge  from  a  local  meat 
packing  pl^t  was  turning  the  Merrimack  into  "llbod  River," 
He  and  classmates  docianented  the.  pollution  and  through  their 
investiagion  helped  bring  legal  action  against  the  culprit. 
West  High  ecolo^^  students  also  design  ecology  lessons  and 
teach  them  to  elementary  school  children 1  petition  for 
environmental  protection  legislation;  and  make  environmental 
testing  equipment  and  show  teachers  and  students  frdm  all  over 
New  England  how  to  use  it. 


The  National  Commission  on  Resources  for  YOuth 

Room  1314 

3§       44th  Street 

New  York, ,New  York  10036 

Teens  Who  Care 


Description  ^-  ,  . 

In  rural  Adams,  Minnesota,  high  school  students  spend  their 
study  halls  and  luch  hours  giving  physical  therapy  and 
companionship  to  hijidicapped  children  whose  special  education 
class  meeti  right  in  the  high  .school*    Students  begto  this 
Teens  Who  Care    project  md  then  felt  they  needed  additional 
training.     They  traveled  with  the  children  to  the  Mayo 
Clinic  to  talk  to  specialists  and  to  learn  how  to  caryy  out 
^        .  individual  therapy  prescriptions*    Back  at  the  high  school,  , 
students  continued  their  training  in  a  social  studies  course 
called  "Developmental  Disabilities"  and  worked  with  a  physical 
therapist .from  a  neighboring ^community. 

Contact  *  .  - 

The  National  Consnission  on  Resources  for  Youth/ 
Room  1314 

=    36  W.  44th  Street  ■ 
New  York/  New  York  10036 


Contact 


Title 
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Titla         Ward  Aide  Prograjm  *  . 

DesgriptiQn 

k  bold  experiment  ^as  started  in  1967  at  the  O.H,  Close  School, 
and  institution  of^  the  California  Youth  Authority  Department, 
and  later  expanded  to  three  additional  CYA  institutions » 
CYh  wards  were  selected  and  traine<i  to  act  as  tutors,  counselors ? 
and  racreational  leaders  of  younger  delinquents.^  Young  men 
betwaan  eightean  and  twenty-^two  years  old  with  at  least  nine 
years  of  academic  schooling  were  selacted  from  the  CYA 
population  during  the  first  two  months  of  their  institutionalization. 
Trained  for  their  roles  during  a  two-^month  period,  they  began  ^ 
work  as  student  aids  at  the  beginning  of  their  fifth  month  of 
institutional  training*     Student  aides  provided  form'al 
assistance  through  tutoring ^  counseling^  and  recreation 
and^  infomal  assistmce  by  serving  as  role  models  for  "younger 
wards*    Another  objective. of  the  program  was  to  provide 
pre-*traininf  experience  in  social  service  jobs  as  preparation 
for  academic  training  for  the  social  service  profession. 

Contact 

0,H.  Close  School  '  ^  ^  ' 

7S50  South  Newcastlg  Road 
.     P.O.  6500  - 

Stockton r  California  9S205 

Title         Mitchell  High  School  Senior  Seminar 

Description  ^  ,      "  ^ 

Senior  Seminar  is  a  credit^grmting  alternative  program  open 
to  Jimiors  and  Seniors  in  the  Colorado  Springs  school  district^ 
which  utiliMs  the  community  as  the^  main  source  of  learning 
experiences*    The  curriculum  is  thematic  in, nature  and  is 
composed  of  intensive  modules  ranging  from' two  to  four .weeks  ^^ 
in,  length V    ^he  staff  has  published  two^  excellent  resodfces. 
the  Senior  Seminar -Gurriculum  Guide  details  each  module  and 
outlines  the  philoaophy  md  structure  of  the  entire  program. 
To  Leam__HQW  To  Learn  ^  a  student  workbook  on  creative  thinking 
.   and  probleift  solving,  is  designed  to  help  students  discover  . 
thair";  ovm  methods  of  incorporating  direct  experience  into 
their  learning  activities.  ,  * 

Contact 

Mitchell  High  School  Senior  Seminar 
1205  Potter  Drive 
Colorado  Springs^  Colorado  80904 
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Title         Pro j let  Adventure 
Deaeription 

Projact  Adventure  works  with  teachers  and  schools  throughout 
the  country  to  assist  in  the  design  of  eKperintial  "adventure" 
curricula  in  nearly  all  areas  of  study,    Thay  have  published 
a  wealth  of  materials r  the  most  notable  baing  Teaehlng         ^  " 
Through  Adventure ,  a  description  of  both  the  proaess  and 
specific  exMplas  of  how  to  inoorporate  "advanture"  into  the 
^ragular  contant  areas,  and  Cowtails  &  Cobras ,  a  guide  to  ropes 
courses,  initiative  games  and  other  adventura  activities* 
Tha  projact  was  begun  in  a  high  school  near  Boston  with  a 
goal  of  inco^orating  concepts  of  the  Outward  Bound  axparience 

Contact 

Projact  Adventura  "     ,  ^  _ 

115  Bay  Road 

Hamilton,  Massachusetts  01936 
Title         Chautauqua  School 
Descriotion 


.  ^  ^    '         The  Chautauqua  School  is  housed  at  Glen  Echo  Park/  Maryland. 

Students  in  ungraded  classes  receive. instruction  in  tha  four 
major  academic  disciplines i  English'?  mathematics,^  science, 
and  social  studies.     Students  participate  in  a^cp^ded  physical 
education  activities ,  through  the  Venture  Expanditionary 
Program,  which  emphasized  resourcefulness  and  self-relianca  ' 
and  G*Y^M.,  a  program' of  psychocalisthenics*    Two  hour 
arts^^d-crafts  classes  are  provided  four* times  weekly* 
Personal  growth  and  development  are  facilitated  through  daily 
school  meetings  and  informal  tharaphy  sessions  every  Friday, 

Contact  _  '       .  '  *  '       '  . 

Ernest  Bcadlay 
The  Chautau^a  Schopl 
'  -      Glah  Echo  Park    ,^  "  '  " 

Glen  Echo,  Maryland 
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Title         In-School  .Suspension/Dropout  Reduction  Program 

Description       ♦  ' 

This  prograin  is  desifned  to  provide  meaningful  educational 
.  experiencei  for  students  at  New  Iberia  Rashman^High  School 

who  have  been  identified  as  potential  dropouts  and  to  reduce 
the  nufltoer  of  at-*honie  suspensions  during  the  school  terms , 
There  are  two  phases  to  the  program  i   (1)  A  suspension  program 
which  centers  around  a  Behavioral  Clinic  that' is ^designed  to 
provide  isolation ^from  other  students,  communication  with 
parents r  and  school  work  assistance  within  the  school  *  and 
(2)  a  special  city?  designed  to  provide  encouragement  for 
potential  dropouts  through  the  use  of  audiovisual  materials ^ 
contact  with  adult  menders  from  the  community  and  assistance 
in  school-related  problems.  '  — 

Cr^tact 

Pitch  ' 
Director 

In-Sehoal  iuspension/Dropout  Reduction  Program 
Star  Route  B 

Box  461  .  ^ 

New  Iberia^  LouisiMa  60560  .  ' 

Title  ^       Youth  Tutors  Youth  Program 

Description  _       ^     ^  ^ 

-     ^  In  the  Hightstown,  New  Jersey  fouth  ■Tutors  Youth  ProgrMi,  22 

high  schaor  students  earn  credit  for  traveling  four  times  a 
week  to  two  elementary  schools  to  tutor  children  who  need 
;     esctra  academio  or  social  attention*    Many  of  the  tutors  have,    '  r 
their  own  learning  problems  so  taking  responsibility  for  helping 
educate  a  younger  child  has  helped  th^  improve  their  o^ 
academic  skills,  as  well  as  develop  responsibility  and  self-- 
confidence*   They  use  materials  they  have  designed  to  help  individual  ^ 
children  with  reading  or  math  problems.    They  plan  these  lessons 
and  also  share  tutoring  techniques  and  experiences  in  a 
weekly  seminar  at  the  high  school,  ^ 

Contact 

The  National  Commisiion  on  Rasources  for  Youth 
Room  ,1314  ^ 
'    -  36  ^.  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 
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Title,  Shoulders 
DaacriptiQn 

toout  20  students  in  eaeh  of  three  Marin  County,  California 
high  schOQls  are  inVQlved  in  Shoulders,  a  peer  counseling 
progrm  which  was  organized  by  the  Marin  Fajnily^  Services 
ikgenoy.    Students  go  through  a  13-week  after-schdol  training 
program  in  which  tHey  learn  counseling,  communiQations  and 
utilization  of  coimunity  resources.     Then  they  counsal  peers 
referred  to  them  by  ^idance  counselors  and  administrators i 
t^e  part  in  seminars  in  which  they  practice  advanced  counseling 
techniques  and  share  problems  they  are  encountering  in 
counseling^  Md  organize  outreach  activities ,  such  as  monthly 
forras  open  to  parents  ^  teachers  and  .students ,  ^d  a^  monthly  ^ 
student  opinion  poll. 


The  National  Comission  on  Resources  for  Youth 
Room  1314  " 
36  44th.Jtreet 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

title,        Project  input 

Description  ' 

All  junior^  and  senior  Hoffman  High  School  students  are  / 
required  to  work  fifty  hours  a  year  during  English  periods 
with  one  of  three  coKmunity  institutions:    a  home  for 
the  retarded^  a  home  for  the  elderly,  and. an  elementary 
school*    Students  receive  ten  hours  of  training  before  they 
enter  each  program^  and  write  three  papers  about  their 
experiences.     In  ad4,ition,  they  develop  a  case  history  of 
an  individual  they  have  worked  with  and  a  description  of  a 
problem  existing  in  each  institution*    After  completing  their 
progrMi^  analyze  four  case  histdries  of  persons  similar,  to 
^  those  with  whom  they  have  worked* 

Cggtact 

Project  Input 

Hoffman  High  School  \; 
Ho  f  f  man ,  Minna  sota35339  * 


contact 
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3  =-  SGhcol  Climats 


'  S^ckgrourid 

3,3  -  Student  InvQlvement  in  School  Process  and  Proframs  |\^gt©ftQiS 


Background  1*0. 


3,  J,  5 


Resource  Organizations 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  EXgSRia^TIAL  EDUCATION 
BoK^625 

DBnvmr,  Colorado  S0204 


Drawing  its  mefl^ars  from  nearly  avery  sector  of  aducation,  the  AEE  is  an  excellent 
resomrca  and  networking  agent*     it  sponsots  an  annual  conferenca  on  experiential 
educatipn  iourrantly  including  over  100  workshops " and  seminars) ,  a  quarterly  news» 
letter^  and  the  "Journal  of  ^periantial  Educatiion." 


EKLC 


Rabun  Gapf  Georgia 


30563 


The  creators  of  the  popular,.l'Foxf ire"  magazines  and  books,  Eliot  wiggington  and  his 
staff,  continue  to  demonstrate  that. the  cuitural  basa  of  any  community  can  provide 
fertile  ground  for  eKpariential  programs  in  language  arts,  ^^cienca/  and  social 
studias*    They  publish  "Handi  On,"  a  newsletter  which  provides  valuable ^information 
for  those  people  inte^rested  in  creating  a  cultural  journalism  project  ^within  their 
ovm  community.'^   ^o  books  related  to  thr  "Foxfire"  concept  are  also  available  from 
an  organizatiln  called  IDEAS  (Star  Route  Magnolia  Road,  Naderland,  Colorado) .  ^  ^ 
"Moments,"  by  Eliot  wiggington,  describes  "Wig' s"  philosophy  of  aducation  and  speaks 
to  the  how-to  of  blending  experience  and  academic  work^    "Vpu  and  Aunt  h^Lm,"  by 
Pamela  Wood,  is  a  nuts-and-bolts  guide  to  the  production  of  a  cultural  journalism 
magazine  and  is' useful  both  as  a  taachar*S'"^ide  and  as  a  reference  ^for  S;tudents, 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  RESOURCES  FOR  YOUTH     ^  ^  .  . 

36Waat  44th  Street  ^ 
New  York^  New  York  10036 

NCRY  serves  as  a  national  clef ringhouse  of  "youth  participation"  projects  in  schools 
and  in  the  community^i     It  maintains  a  file  of  ovar^  800  descriptions  of  programs 
in  which  young  people  are  performing  unusual  and/or.  significant  activities  in  their 
conmiunities.    The  commission's  newsletter,  "Resources  for  Youth,"  is  a  useful  col- 
lection of  information  and  data*^ 

'EDUCATION-  AND  WORK  PROGRAM  ,  * 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory         ^  .      ,  . 

710  SW  Second  Avenue       '  . 

Portland,  Oregon    97204       %  C  . 

This  group  is  currently  engaged  in  research  involving  three  important  areas  related  to ^ 
exparientiafe  education  I    a  study  of  factors  students  nwst  associate  withs  excellent  ^; 
learning  expariences  in  the  commmity  and  those  they  associate  with  '*^honlkarning"  ^/  . 
experiences  in  the  eommmltyi  a  studj  of  comon  and  uniqsa  elements  among  various. 
experiential  approaches;  and  a  study  to  eKplore  'the  construct  of  responsibirity  ^ 
and  how  yomig  people  devalop  and  grow  in  this  area.    They  have  published  many ^resoufte 


es 
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iricluding  "Exparienca-based  Learningi  How  to  Make  the  Community  Your  Classroom"; 
."Student^..Quide  to  5?riting  a  Journal"!  ''Student  Competencies  Gjiidei    Survival  Skills  / 

for  a  Changing  WorldlS^  "Student  Record  .of  Community  Exploration";  and  "The  Conanu- 
'nity  Resource  Person* s  Guide  foj  fficperience-baie^  Learning." 

NATION^  AiSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

1904  Association  Drive     ^'a.       '  .      -    ■■  . 

Restonf  Virginia    ^220il  =- 

The  NASSP_  has.  published  thrae  items  o£  interest  witli,  regard  to  why  "action  learn^^  ^ 
ing"  ought  ^o  be  a  part  of  the  public  high  school*    These  include  "This' We  Believe/" 
a  statement  of  NASSP's  guiding  principles  and  a  clear  advoeation  that  schools  neid 
to  be  more  experientiali;  "American  Youth  in  the 'Mid-Seventies, "  the  conference  report 
of  the  National  Coimittee  on  Secondary  Education r  and  "25  Action'  Learning  Schools 
containing  aii  excellent  section  on  the  development  and  background  of  experiential 
education ^  useful  desoriplions  of  exacnplary  action  .learning  schoolsr  and  a  list  of 
r&coimnended  readings  •  ; 

QUTWATO  BOUND,   INC/  . 

3B4  Field  Point  Road  .       ^  - 

Greenwich,  Connecticut    06830  '  ^ 

Outward  Bomid,  inct,  is  the  parent  organization  of  the  seven  Outward.  Bound  schools 
ill  the  United  States.    Though  each  school  is.  an  invaluable  resource  to  anyone  inter-^ 
eated  in  adapting  outdoor /adventure  education  tecfiniques  to  the  traditional  school 
setting ^  two  schools  in  particular  have  had  a  long  and  varied  involvemeht  in  'develo^fc 
ing^  progr^S  for^  troubled  youths    Colorado  Outward  Bound  =School,  945  Pennsylvania  ^ 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado    80203,  and- HT^ricane  Island  outward  Bound  School,  Box  429, 
Rockland,  Maine    04841*  '  Outward  Bowid,  Inc*,  has  also  coproduced  (with  National 
Geographic)  an^excellent  Jilm -erititled  Journey  to. The  Outer  Limits,  which  details 
the  Outv0jid  BoijLnd-.iscpirierfce^  as  it  relates  to  a  group  of  young  people  including  a 
young  woman  ' f foil  "an  upper  class  ,East  ^coast  family  and  an  inner-city  gang  leader  , 
A  booklet  titled  "Journey i    kow  to  Get  Started"  is  available  ^from  the  National 
Geographic  "and  is  an  excellent *teacher* i  guide*  . 

C^TER  FOR  YOUTH  DE^LOPmNT  RESmRCH 

48  McNial  Hail'        \  ^ 
'  Univeri^ity  of  Minnesota  (  '  , 

St.  Paul r  Minnesota  \5S108  ,  ,^ 

The  center  cm  proyide\information  on  action-learning  programs  in 'Minnesota  includ- 
ing program  descriptions,  curriculm  ideas ,  ^ classroom  activities,  and  specific  ideas 
for  short?tirm  apd  long-term  community  experiences*    Researchers  at  the  center  "are 
currently  involved  with  a  major  project  to  determine  the  methods  for  evaluating  the 
outcomes  of  experiential  learning*    Their  booklet-,  "Action  Learning  in  Minnesota," 
\is  an  excellent  resource  guide  which  details  30  exemplary  progrMis* 
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National  School  Resourc©  Network 


H^9^  '^■f^iqr^  ^i^-tf  '  |j  lev  l^tt  ?4sa,  ios^n  st^  :2"'l  '  al''  liJ^-^ii-i 
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Technical  Assistance  Bulletin 


Peer  Culture  Developmenr 


Summar%' 


sinaviar  c^rfmt  aa  svir'aekiC  In  examining  :ne  cJyJti  □r  ^rt  .viciisrijd  ane  ^nsriasing 

nisri  ifrtQus  tntigQCiai  Qeniviar,  This  Suile^in  ciicriQai  ngsv '  i  Qe#r  zzuntm^^g  sra- 
inm  njs  oetn  MtWlznc         "his  ayrpoii. 


I  he  Problem 

vincaiiim    'ncrauai    In    inm    iwhasis,  ^ht 
iCu^iCionii    siimiCi   di^ar'sracii .  Scudinci 
iri  3f1in   infiyincia   3y   "neir  §aerf   53  §ci 
^    ^tgitivf    mc    diiCruc-ive   wivs    and  53 

Sin.  senaQl   invirsnmtn!:  ii  ns  isngtr 

-^r^ucivi        ,iarning  ar  3QSUlvi  stnavigr, 


The  soluTion 


nigicivi  senaviai"     Sotn  3csi:iva  ana  raga- 
:iv#    □ttr    ^iidin    irt   ^Miaac^  :3  "^an&:rs^ 
ana  Stat  .vicn  pr^aiifrii  aafc^i  ^irnav  aasa.aEa 
;n:3   in':)iaeia!  3r  dtfinautnc  ^MnA^^cr.  3^* 
3Qtrieing    n   %cnQa\%.  3yicx  ine  sri-^moeiva 
^liaaniii    ire     marDvamtr  5         :"a  JcnoG? 
lan.rig     umf   art   sasaisia.,  ;  ^^i  ^diun^arv 
^i^ri  2f  :ra  □rsgrirn  irnancii  srircss 
syfi-iis   ind   "irnQvai   ins    in'cn^a  ''""m  sar- 
:ifii3a5:en,     SiucinU  3iai   .v^tr   5hai^  saars 
iC    cna    icneoi  V. '.vntra   nacatva    Darivlsr  i' 
zfi^n  a^r^siUd  ir?;   ::auc;ic  ti?'        i^ir^  ^ 


^^^^  '^^^^^  i 

Pier  Cyltura  Diviiopminc,  ine.,  wii 
^rtgtnaily  JncsrgoriCfd  fn  Rack  Island, 
lilinaii,  in  197^  m$  %n%  Cantar  fgr  VQUth 
Strviein,  a  rfanarofU  arganiiacian  aimed  lE 
jr^vtrsing  iyvinilt  dtiinqytney  and  lehsa! 
arspQucs  ai  Well  as  improving  hyfnan  rila* 
:ians,  imgng  tatnaferi.  Tht  afganiiation 
was  •iaiciacid^  in  riiaanst  ,  ta  a  rlat-^iype 
siSuatisn    in    Hock  Jilana    Hign    Schoai  in 

iii'^^g  ^rsgram  vsai/saiigr'as  u  lyDeitmir; 
*agy:ar'  intfiv»Quaj/  esynsiiing  ytiii^iine 
Stir    grsus    sri^i^fi  .        i    ^intrsHid  yit 


^"^i  ^r^gmai  gsaii  :ria  ^C-  ::aa^  ^;urs#'- 
ing  srigrim  "isara  -  , 

•  -'^sviae   i    Silinc-yarcs  S^tvfnc'Sn 
ar^grim  rar  ifinccii 

•  Ralati    she  . aiiinqyan^  .  :2 
r^r  via::n 

:rti5marE   riiayr^^a   fsr   :--a  .-.t*. 
nna  jyiliea  ivatam,  ^^^si^iC         ii - 
,     iisn  .U-r    wvt'^i  a  Si^v-ii  agt^;  ti 

•  -^t^lJii    Siif-    1^335":    *;r.  .^y:  = 
'   :;3r  ji'iaslfin 
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,  ■    '     \     crg^QusS  as  win  as  ^Hmt'  in  mm 
.     .  s^mmynUy.  . 

Chi  irsgrim    iVQivtd,    addicjanij  gsaii 
wtri  iilialiihia  in  arggr  w*- 
/  .        '  ■ 

•  Prsvidi     syrfidinc    draining  rap 
/        icnoQl    ptrignnei  jn    Stadrng  ?GD 

^Qunsaiing  groups 

9  Chingi  SEydenc  irtUudii  ^hr^ygh 
valyei  wlirlflcaCjQn 

•  DtvtlQp  mtins  far  dii  iiminaeing 
Ihi  mtchQdQiegy  athir  scnsal 
lyitimi 

•  ^-^idari  ^gek  isiind  sangcjli  r"ar 
^iiagragitlgn     (svnieh     ^sgan  In 

1178) 

.  *  §  4  Maw  wht  3  rag  rim  is  tvolvt  incs 
Igng^rangs  mainCinanci  af  \Q^mr%^ 
aiiinquifiey  ind  aiiryetlvi 
aeniviar  in  ichaali 

t  '  Divtr^  itystnii  fram  liw  anfarei- 
mtnc  igsnciis  ind  ;ht  aaur^i  and 
fram  negaElvt  ^a  pasUive  toenaviar 
pittirni, 

T^i   aragrani   if   pridiaieid  an   iririt  e^n- 


stnt  mttclngs  is  «rnd§nciaj;  irv  aar^ 
:icipinc    viaiitmg  i^incara    mav  as. 

ixcludid, 


.hi  ayraasas  ar  gr^ys  .nciria-jan  ari  :a-- 

•  iitabliih     a;    sirmg  ac^nasahsrt 

9  Difusi  aaEinually  i-ayoitsamt 
siCyaCigns 

w  Pravtdi  iyQear^  and  -ani^rya:ivt 
hifo     wicn     aar^iciOin&  ^sraaiimi 

•  ^iduci  priiydicii  ana  aarriirs  ca 
cammyniai^ian , 

Thi  araaaayrt  -'ar  ^raua  niieirgi  -s  as  rai- 
^awi: 

iims,  ; 

2.  Tht  graya  aicieii  ^wnicn  prsbltm 
artiincia  ae  ■hat  miiPing  i  meic 
iar-*ayi  ana  ^q%i  svar^tncj  :ht 
graya'i  iCtin^ian, 

3.  A    praaiim-ialvirg    dficyijian  <s 
,                    hila     sancirriing     :hac  araaitm. 

^^f  .g^^^P    ticir    iyrf*frir-5ii  zr^m 


•  y'nm    individyal    has    na  r^gnc  iq 
nyr:  him  ar  harsalf. 

•  Tht  .jndividyal    Has    na  r^qht  ca 
hur*  acnars, 

•  Thi   individyal    hai   in  aoliga^ian 
"Q  hiip'  amtr  aaapit; 


Sy  :ht  19TS-7S  lanaal  ytir*  Eht  POD  grgyp 
saynieling  aragrim  had  ixpandid  la  inciudi 
13  diily  ater  grayp  mtseingi  In  11 
schaals*-iht  high,  schaai  (3  graypi),  4 
;yh!gr  high  sahaals,  and  S,; "  eltmincirv 
schaais,  Nityfil  ottr  liidtri,  bach  paii- 
t'vt  ind  negacivi  is'wtll  ai  mart  pasaiva 
iJyetnis  rigardid  as  nttding  rgdirictlgn  ar 
viluti  a!ir*fieatfan .  svirt  iskid  to  pirticl- 
aati  -pen  ri^ifrii  ay^  lehaol  afflaiali,  ^CD 
a^aya  iiidtrsV  aart^fi ,  i^gcn^rt .  3y Ciiae 
agi^-.ii,  if  :rtmitiv#i,  ^  3ar:iaiaadan  is 
Urai's  v-aiynUrv^  '  '"ipyfrihg  ityatn^  ins 
aahtnut  at^^ission ,  iithOLi^h  i^ydt^ti  a^t 
aaaaiianali^*  rt''»r^ia,  aaur:i  3r  aammy- 
hi?v  Itfv.fii  igthaiis.  Grayas  iansiit  3^  10 
:a   '1  lEyCfn'i  "ai"  iht  lamt  ii^,     Tht  aan- 


Qyr^ng  :nt  "  -'i;  3  ^^a#<i  arsg-im  joari^ 
^isn.  graya.  aaairi  iri  iij^grta-  ^-^^tnca- 
Eian  if  araviaag  ''or  sanaan  lU?"'  ina  Sw^- 
OinQi,  aaeanciai  airtiaiaanci  art  rdahiifias 
and  appraachio,  atrmiis  ar  ^;r  ■aar^iciai^'an 
ii  aacaintp,  ma  tnt  rlrit  groyas  art. 
ichiduiaa ,  ^ 

In  tnm  foHowIng  2  wtiKi.  air?faipanCi  art 
MnEraducid  IQ  the  peer  graya  aractii, 
NtKC,  rar  4  ga  S  wtiHi.  iht  grayp  immati 
to  build  ^ruit  among  aar^ieiaanEj ;  i^i^sanca 
atgin  ta  disayis  ^htmsiivti  ina^m%\r  ^r-Qb- 
Jtmi;  the  ainiflu  af  auirhaeivki  :a  nigj- 
tiva  behavior  bioamt  ^ppar%nii  and  paiieivt 
Changts  art  iuaparcap  by  t^e  graya. 

Then,.'  for  i  mart  wieKS,  i:^air5J  %v  :n 
praalemi  art  r^f%f'f%Q  ta  thi  drayp  ana  irt 
intrsaucad  :a  drowa  s^raia^i  '  Car-a--  jf-a 
syaocr-  ■!  iv^atnt,  ara  arsuo  lyggiiu 
a!Cir^a:ivii  "a  naga^^-a^  la.wt^sri  "-a. 
riftrred  itudan:  ihaasis  i  ioiut-af"  ira 
grayp  sfi^irs  ^'3hQsv-:nraygr  ^tia,  .vrar- 
ivar  a  arooi#m  iUyauon  *i  arifar^ia  ^;  i^t 
grays.    air?!a:san ti   aiCiat   ^^nitnt-  -ar 
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si    saivid    sy    S£uSin«,    prinelsals   In  sht 
Si'ujdgn  art  invitia  tiS  ^na  frguo  siijign 
ilr.   zhmr    vitws,    airirnacivt    jalycians  ars 
'igughc.    and    nnally,  grguo  oicgmts 

ismmfnifl  :g  i  gtacaful  iQlyiiigr!  and  moni- 
"gring  prsgriii  wswarsi  :nit  fslu^ign. 

;r!i  'i7i-7S  iehgal  yiir/  12  grsup  l#ad- 
tri  grginilia  37  grgypi  in  chi  Sock  Island 
senggli  with  a  sgcii  gf  721  full-n^mi  and 
1,3ii  part-time  aaf*tlgipinci. 


in.'DtcrgiE,  ^ifwnigin,  fgyr  High  fehsalj 
\n%zii^t%Q  gatr  ^euicuri  grsypi  icifftd  by 
ignggl  lyiUm  ptriannti  ^-^lined  by  ^-O, 
T'ht  Ditrgrc  grggrim  invglvid  ^wg  ^ypii  wf 
grgys  Ggynsaling-^Gyidtd  drgys  In^iraetign 
ifid  Ptrignal  ha$z%ry^^w\m  two  10-  ^g 
iS-m#fneir  grgyQi  gf  taeh  cype  in  tjgh  of 
inm  fayr  ichogii.  individual  and  grgyp 
tucQriil/rimgalil  itiiigni  wtrt  prsvided  for 
it!  ityatntf  as  '^tadid. 


Resulrs 

-tar    sgynitling    prggrifni    In    ^gck  Island. 
■  Mii^dii.   ana  OatrsU,  Michigan,  wtri  ivalu^ 
itic;    after   if^e   f^irst   ins    itegns   ytari  . 
ggiritgr.  tvaiyaclgns   wtri  -ygieaiiv^ 

gaitd  gn  ;ne  incldingi  criminal  and  dii- 
ry^civi  bihavigr  .  riDortiC  by  ityfitnci 
:rtmsiivis.  gfflcial  idnggl  ind  law  mfgrci* 
-tnc  rigsrsi.  and  actlEudei  gf  leydinti, 
greys  itadiri.  gffigiali,  and  gthtri  faminar  ^ 
wieh  cnt  prggram. 

^ggK  liiand 

in  Reck  isiandA  ^he  program  Had  a  prg- 
-^gyncid  iffidt  In  rtducing  Eruancy,  dilin- 
quiney,  and  iubscinci  aousa  by  fyll-cim't 
sarticlDanCi.  Accgrding  to  rapgreing  icy- 
2ihti*  ■truancy  didfsisad  by  it  tiist  40 
p%rt%n%,  and  prQamrty  and  parignai 
^ff§n%^%  wtrt  atig  '  signincanCly  rtdyeid, 
Ovtralh  fiwar  sartieipants  ripgrttd  partici- 
gacirg  m  daiinqyint  sanavisr.  and  thosa 
wng  ggnwinyid  iycH  banavigr  commictid 
^assa^  ^^^iniis.  ""^t  stydart  issaiiminE 
Ail  5virwHitmtng*y  fivgraSii,  mgrt  is 
jm^ng  ^igrs  i^rgal  ityainu  :Han  amgng- 
■^r:3^  -igh  i^rggt  ivydinti, 
laggnd^s  tar  "r^aiuatign  rtvaaiaG  :nt  fgilgw.^ 
ng  -iaygUgns  l-^  wnt  incicinci  ntgicivi 
gthiv'c:":  ^    «  ^ 


=ar^anc 

truancy  V  =  ^0 

□  isdpiinary,  vlgla&igni  10 

^Thif-,  gurgiarv*  ihgolirting  i'S 
Aisayi^.  vigiane  aanavigr,  rsot  - 
Qrynkannisi,  dryg  yia. 

Qrgeurfng,  sr3stUy^isn=  35 


Oaca  w^rt  ilid  sgilictid  on  cnangas  in  nigh 
iChgei  ityaanc-  aEticudii  aftar  grggrarn  gar- 
:ielQadan/  r&vtanng  ^nt  'allowing  riaeUgns 
tg  Eha  gragram-i  %ff%cZ\'^Bn%§B: 

^^rt^ni  gf 

^^ggrim  Ivatyaeign      .  iuydanti  'Agrtaing 


RidyCid  racial  gruyaiea 

^8 

.Ridygad  vigianei  .n  ignggti 

incriiiaa  cgmmyniciEign 

btcwian  lEy^anu  . 

rneraaias  helgfyinaii  ana 

earing 

T3 

Incriiitd  risgac:  rer 

ptrignal  prgeerty 

Mada  mm  iEycant  a  mgrt 

riiegnsiigia  parign 

TO 

Incfiists  rasoact  fgr 

faculty 

39 

incriijid  rtigaci  far 

administricign 

THa  grgyg  tadari  ^viri  -^yaii  ricalvtd  gv 
thi  itydtnci.  ■.vr-g  'tic  "na  .aacarf  t^artaa 
an  aeprggr'aCi  amgynt  of  g^ntr^i.  ivari 
ialf-sgnfldan:,  and  ^ad  a  ganyi^a  jntarait 
In  tha  grgyp, 

iliminEiry  icnggl  ^  gartielpanu .  gartnES. 
and  Ciacnirs  vvari^  also  -3niiaeinc;%  vary 
pQiicfvi  aeoyt  :ha  grsgrim  (itydanti  'ana 
paranEi  mgra  ig  cnan  '%^an%r%). 

Ntar  iha  and  gf  SHt  sacgna  iamiitar  gf 
prggrim  sgaration,  mast  sarticipirEs  in  i.x 
iampted  High  lehgei  ana  jynier  nign  schgci 
grgyQi  fttt  thmlr  grsubi  had  Mcri\^y§<i  or 
wara  ctgs#  eg  raaching  ?na  Itval  gf  **tgygh 
caring,"  whin  p^rtiglQinu  art  tryiEing  and 
ginyinaiy  egnCirnid  aagyE  grgyp  mimbari 
and  cHe  schggl  invirgnminE  ina  ^m^r 
inflyinci  IS'' graatast . 

Thi  cgmmynitv,  ngsMvar,  iiimtd  ggtariStd. 
Sgmi  ViiE  :ri  star  ggyniihr^g  grgjiCL  Hsii 
jusE  angtntr  ridirii  gi^.tasNa^.  gragran, 
iviiyaEgri  fait  tn#i#  sgpgnanti  >^irt  ^s-i'K 
iypsprurs  .  ;f  Eracitignai  iCu^aE.^-^i! 
matngdi.  ggntanE,  ang  srieisnni  is  ^gfifisic 
Eg     mgra     mnava^ivt     'anttrgcgigg'ti  ara 
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liieriri,  icngai  ^suniiiori ,  ii^yrUy  aer- 
Iwnnih  ;4w  inrartifTiint  ind  ^  prcoation 
wer^irs,  ins  fRt  airic^sr  qt  the  'aeai  yaucn 

.-tQEid,    navvivtr,    gn    ght   Sirt  of  igmi  law 
inrarcafntni-  igineiii  ine  amtr  nansf^grim 
^sfffcUii  whien' wis  actriaucia       ;nt  ^ailurt 

^aundaCien  in  :nt  ^^□mmynltv ,  with  icnqgl 
ztriennin  ina  with  'aw  ^nfordmrnmnz  ine 
^e^aCie    igencits    Q§fQr%    :hi    srsgrim  wai 

ij  :ni  sr^grim  iv^ivid,  PCD  grou©  laidtri 
^ir'ifiac     lavirii     srseiifns     ina  ^itdi; 

t       Thi    prsgram    nttdid    a  bettir 

tnrancee         acaaafrije'  crmdinEiai- 
•fig  of  pragram  ptrionniL 

•  In-qiam  iriining  wquIg^  miKi 
aosii&li  mQri  iQQhiiCicitid  hin- 
^iiOg   gf   numan    rilatians  iiiuai. 

•  Mori  riemt  vliicj  ineuld  at  midi.  " 

•  .  T^iining    vvai    nac    lufflciinE  rgr 

srggram  imqlifntnciri  *n  iii* 

•  L:3liQn  iacwttn  sragram  i^aff  and 
aeminiiw^awri  and  atEwttn  grayg 
;iidiri      ane      :rti^  issrsinawr 

'  - 

•  «^  mon  fbrmai  griming  srsgram 
^vQutd  iniyrt  :haE  grcup  itada**i 
naa  Che  btntft^ 'sf  iimiiar'quaiua-. 

^  live  and  qyinEi^iCivi  prisaraEign , 

n  syrnmary,  th^  Rock  lilans  sttr  cguniiN  ■ 
■  ng"   grggram  eridUed    with  Irieriaiing 

s-mmunica^fgn  4e5wetn  ityGin.Cs.  diertaiing 
racial    ^rgQitmi    and    vialtnci    In    ichagji,  ^ 
inGrtasing     nelpfuineii     and     earing,  .  and  . 
^i^sir^g    i^yctn-s    aieamt    niQrt  '  riiSQnsibit. 
atas  i   ind  mQr§  risste'^ui  Wwaras. '"acui'v 
ane  aammi slraisri ,  ^ 


_^3ac:    3^  wi^rsie   setr   eyiturt  grgyos 

Til      Tiiii^rtd  t^<ars'^lng  ^ihivigr 

**i«3'^GS  3trgrf  ;and  gyring  '^rt  grggram  ^gr 
:rt   3iS   -iign    icncai   i^udtn-i  gar-jsigat.ng 

■■^M—i  ~-'  '-  :  '—    -~    '  ^ 
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curmg    :nt    ^jnuarv-^unt    '979  Simas:tr. 

irtiUiU  *viri  i. pilar  tg^.^Ht  ^^^^cing^.  sf 
ent  ^gc)4  isianc  tvaiyatign.  -3r.gwjng 
enangti    m    s^^ean?    ^mnas/ior   wars  ^g:ac: 


ianayior 

?«r-in^  ^hJPSi 

?igni:5  in  isnQOi 

Aijayiti  gn  ^ic^trl 

Oiiruoclvt  2inavigr  -n 

slasi 

Disruptivt  aanaviar  zn 

gamoui 

liitgai  aetiv^ty  3r  nagasiva 

ggjici  sgncac^J 

Adiineii  ^'rgm  icnggi 

^ariling  jradss  ^ 

Crtdit  hQyri  tar^ic 

Replicarion  issues 

A  iuegiisryi  pa^r  ^syniaiing  grggrim  ;an 
ba  smsiifflintir;  anc  Qacgma  lycgiiS^yi  sri 
any  sehasi  Jvitim  If  ear^im  artcgrgicigni 
axii^: 

1 .  t^ht  ienggi  "  ■  bgarg  ana  sensai 
adminiiira^gri  muit  ga  tviiMng 
'  cgiirati  ntgiclvt  garayigr  zf  swy- 
ganii  >vnisn  ■.vQyid''  ^cntrwiia 
rtiuU  in  iusganiisn  /^r  "iftrr^ai  :g 
gytifca  agincias.  .^^ai  :hav 
'TiuiC  wHiirg  :g  ^aar  .v^:n  su^n 
^  ^anaViar  .\^{:r\in  era  tew.sac,gnii 
i^ruCwiira. 

""ha  ^acu*:v  -yit  ''gt  .  :r-ancic 
^3war3  "nt  grggrim  gaf^/^t  .mpi't- 
mantacien  w  'icricaca  stucinc 
>  -if'irriji  gv  :rt  'icuir.  ^irg 
faCUUy  ingy:    n  ^g^n  raac- 

gisK  :g  jnd  '"gm  ^aacntrf . 

3.  Liaiian  wi!:h  ^x\$vng  ;ni!d  itrvrgi 
'  agine)ii»     lufir     as     ^ra  ggiict 

dipartmint,  inirjff'i  grT^ea.  ,vii' 
fan  and  vgycn  sirviea  igandii! 
\%  n%CB§%An  -3  grsvifii  I  Tjiani 
for  aNcnanging  .nfarmaeign  gn 
gartlcipant  prggriis. 

4,  Tha  star  cgunsiiirg  g^gg-im  -gs: 
be     'ndasancant     gf  icnscs 

Ogtridgnaf   g^t^asu  iilii   art   ir-ht  g-:* 
graj^     ga    vg.yr'irv      igrf'sa^.:  i  -2i 
ggi,;  ^a  ^%^r    iafliri,   *ava  avai-ag  i  |"g^5 
iiCifi  ga  igiiss  g  i  iugi^ti 

jns  facuus .  ana  ix.s;       ar*  itr^jsgf*-*! 
,v5nrgniii  :g^c^.t  iwav   ^^sm  ^a^cs^i'. 


3ir-an    Zsunv^ .    ^licnigan,    and  Chicigc, 


Required  Resources 

"^Hf  ^acK  lilind  paijcivi  pttr  cultu^t.  prs- 
grim,  rundid  curing  iCi  ffriE  yiar  sy  a 
'geii  "syneacign,  f#rvid  is  cha  mddtj  Ter 
^f#r  CwUyri  Otvetasmtnc  prsgrim '  rigw 
^Ptri^ing,  Wich  tnt  iyQBSr^  ;ht  schcQl 
sviCim.  sriginai    arganiiieisn  ipoiiia 

lyc^sSJfuilv  ^sr  i  ^ietril  grant.  The  Uaw 
Inf^rsimtn^  AiiiStjnci  Adminiitracion  prg- 
v^idid  iO  qtr^inc  rynding  ^0  rgorgarij^e  ina 

miin^ami  i.  pysHc  and  pr<vati  riiiCiani 
srsgrim  rcr  tnoia  intariitid  in  patr  saun- 
siiing,  Priri  md  hiiaia  mittriais  art  ivaji^- 
icii/  and  cni  ^CD.  ixaciScivi  dirtctgr  ind 
grsUip  'iacir  esQrdinacar  wtli  maKt  Jecai 
prisanQatigni  gr  irrangt  viilEj  :ni  pra- 
gram  for  ideal  dicjiianmakari . 


Rtefer 


ences 


'nq:_  •  . 
'nrermafian  J 


grim.      3c.     ^au.i^  Gactwa^ 


'573. 


Hawlitt,  PradtriCK  W./  anc 
Danndyincv  g^^yincien : 


Danndyincv,  g^iva 
island  Ixaariarct^ 
^  JUiCtce  Sys^ams . 


nc. 


axas  I 


ConracT 


Don  L,  jgpsi,  Dr^ictgr 
?ttr  Cyuuri  Oa^^fiadmen: 
228  Ngr^n  uaSaiia  S^reac 
Raom  liS*^ 

ChieigG,  !  iiingji  .5GS01 
(312)  236-^^607  ^ 
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.MociUlS^  3.3  ^  student  invQlvemeftt  in  School  Processes  and  programs 

.       '     '     .     ■  '  ■■ 

Student  JCnvQlvament  tonotated  Reading  List 

Bennett^  S.A,     Something  More  Than  Survival i    A  Student-^Initiatad  Process  for  , 
•  School ^ Climate  Improvement .    Walnut  Creeks  California:    Center  for  Human 
■     Development ^  1978 .  ' 


Art  excellent  process  guide'  for  those  who  have  decided  to  improve  their  own 
school  climate  and  raduce  the  distress  ,that  interferes  with  learning.  Da- 
scribes  26  separate  steps  and  comes  in  a  package  with  sample  flyers /  training 
handouts r  and  survey  instruments  for  reproduction.    The  process  and  materials 
were  developed  with  the  help  of  five  Northern  California  schools  under  a 
grMt  from  the  California  piiparttient  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse, 


McPartland^  J.  M* ^  and  McDill^        L, ,  eds*    Vlolenqe  in  Schools.  LeKington, 
Massachusetts  I    Lexington  Books  (D*  C.  Heath  5  Company)  #  1977, 

-  ■        .  ■■  * 

Contains  perspectives  on  the  problem^  descriptions  of  intervention  progrMftS, 
and  position  statements.     Includes  a  chapter  on  research  on  crime  in  schools. 
Presents  evidence  that  student  access  to  'the  school  governance  and  curricular 
:  '  structure  is  a  factor  of  nonviolent  schools*  , 

National  Conimiseion  on  Resources  for  Youth.    Youth  Participation:    A  Report  to  che 
Department"  of  Healthy  Education  and  Welfare ^  Office  of  Human  Development^ 
Office  of  Youth  Development 1975.  ^  , 

This  paper  was  developed  by 'NCRY  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Office  of 
'  Youth^  Devalbpment.     It  provides  a  widely  accepted  definition  of  youth ^partici- 

pation^ distinguishes  youth  participation  from  other  types  of  programs,  and 
'  presents  the  benefits  of  youth  participation  to  different  components  of  .  _ 

society,  issues,  concerns,  and  prospects  for  growth. 

National  Institute  of  Education,    Violent  Schools—Safe  Schools i    The  Safe  School 
Study  Report  to  the  Congress,    Washington,  D.C*i    National  Institute  of 
Education,  1977,  " 

'    ■  The  Safe  School  Study  was  undertaken  in  rasponse  to  Congress'  request  that 
:  HEW  determine,  the  nun^er  of  schools  affeqted  by  crime  or  violence,  the  type 
and  seriousness  of  those, crimes,  and  how  school  crime  can  be  prevented.  The 
study  is  based  on  a  mail  survey  of  over  4,000  schools,  an  on-site  survey  of 
642  schools,  and  case  studies  of  10  schools.    Four  factors  were  identified  as 
likely  to  reduce  or  control  the  level  of  violence  in  schools.     (There  is  also 
an  executive  summary  of . the  report.) 
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Pearl,  A.     Grant ,  and /^ank,  E,,.eds,    The  Value  of  Youth.     Davie,  California^ 
Eesponsibla  Actioii,  1978. 

This  book  rests  on  the  premise  that  youth  are  in  general  devalued  in  our 
sodiaty  and  shows  how  this  devaluation  leads  to  unemployment ,  ineffectual 
schooling,  and  alienation*    As  an  alternative,  numerous  programs  where  youth 
serve  as  competent  participants  in  their  communities  are  dpscribed,  and  a 
call  is  put  forth  for  a  national  policy  which  would  value  youth* 

— Ry-an.,__Q^  The  Open  Partnership i    Equality  in  Runrtinq  the  Schools.    New  Yorki 

McGraw-Hill7^~^"^"~~~— — —  "  ~" 


A  description  of  approaches  to  and  the  effects  of  equal  partnership  with 
students  in  school  decisionmaking* 


Teacher  Corps  Youth  Advocacy  Loop*  University  of  Vermont,     student  Initiated 
Activities:    A  Strategy  in  Youth  Advocacy* 

A  descriptiqn  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  Activity  II  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  Prograinx(Student  Initiated  Activities)  *    Also  included  is  material  from 
the  Youth  Partidig|ation  Conference  on  Student  Initiated  Activities  which  was 
held  at  Oakland  University  on  Noven^er  8-10,  1977,  and  project  reports  from 
Activities-4  and  II  ^ofx^he,  .Teacher  Corp  program. 


Wenk,  E*    Partnership  in  Research.  "Davis,  California j    international  Dialogue 
Booka*  1980  (in  press) ,  " .  X 

A  novel  approach  to  education,  learning ,"-.^d  social  change,  Partnership  in 
Research  utilises  the  "self-*study"  method, ""-^Young  people  are  involved  as 
"participtot  researchers,"  defining,  observing^  and  evaluating  issues  that 
they  feel  have  a  significant  impact  on  their  lives*    The  book  describes  an 
early  PIR  project  in  a  Mew  Hampshire  school  as  well  as  more  recent  applica^ 
tions  of  the  self-study  method* 

During  the  1970' s,  five  national  comissions  studies  both  the  social  context  of 
youth  and  the  situation  in  the  nation's  secondary  schools*.    Each  commission  recom^ 
mended  "refoCTis  in  schooling  process  to^^  ^ 

o    Reduce  isolation  of  youth  from  the^  greater  community  \ 

o    Provide  more  meaningful  learning  situations 

o    Offer  more  choice  as  to  method  of  instruction* 

The,  reports  %       ^  '  ^' 

1)  Coleman*  J^es,  ed,     "Youth  Transition^  to  Adulthood/"  The  Report /of  the 
^"  Panel  on  Youth  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee*  Chicago^ 
University  of  ChioagQ  Press/  1974. 
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2)  Irown,  1,  frank,  ed.     "The  Refom  of  Seeondary  Education A . Report  to 
tha  Publiq  and  the  Profession  by  the  NatiDnal  Commission  on  the  RefoOT 
of  Sacondary  Eduaation,  sponsored  by  tha  Charlas        Kettering  Foundation. 
Naw  York:    McGraw-Hill,  1973, 

3)  Martin,  John  Hanry,  ad,     "Tha  Education  of  Adolascents,"  ThelFinal  Raport 
and  Racomroendations  of  tha  National  Panel  on  High  Schbol  and  Molascent 

.    Iduaation*    Waihington,  D.Ci    U.S.  Govarnmant  Printings  Of fica,  1976. 

4)  "Ameriean  Youth  in  the  Mid-seventies,"  A  Raport  of  a  Confarance  sponsored 
by  the  National  Coiramittaei  on  Secondary  Education  of  the  NASSP  (National  ^ 
Association  of  Sacondary  School  Principals)*    Washington,  D^C.i  National 
Association  of  Saoondary  School  Priijcipals,  197i,  ^ 

5)  Wainstock,  Ruth,  ad,     "The  Greening  bf  the  High  School,"  A  Raport  on  a 

.  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Education  Facilities  Laboratories  and  IDEA. 
.  New  York  I'   Slaw  York-ldueational  Pacilitiaa  Laboratory,  1973* 

Two  summaries  of  the  reports; 

1)  Cawelti,  Gordon/    "Vitalising  the  High  Schools    A  Currioulum  Critique  of 
Major  Refonn  Proposals,"  Washington,  D,C*i    National  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculmn  Development,  1974,  ; 

2)  4ajchowski^  Richard  A,     "The  Establistaient  Critics i    A  Summary  of  the 

.  Major  ^ports  on  Secondary  Education  in  the  70 *s,"    Denver:  Association 
for  Experiential  Education,  1978,  .    ;       - , 
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Courso 


3  -  School  Climate 


3.4  -  Law-Related  Educatlbn 


Module 
Synopsis 


Purpbid 


The  purpose  of,  this  module  is  to  help  participants  become  more  aware  of  and  more 
involved  in  law-telated  education  as  a  curriculum  approach.    By  providing  students 
knowledge  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  law  and  by  teaching  non-violent 
approaches  to  conflict  resolution,  law-related  education  can  be  a  significant  factor 
m  reducing  violence  and  vandalism. 


Objectives 

Participants"  will  be  able  to-.- 

*  -  -  '  '  L  *  ■  . 

1.  Define  the^/goals  and  objectivai  of  law-related  education  programi  . 

2,  Discove^and  use  methods  and  strategies  for  introducing  law-related 
education  into  schools/clasirooms 

.3.      Identify  curriculum  materials,  programs  .and  resources  suitable  for 
teaching  law-related  education 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 


This  module  is  designed  for  teachers,  admlnistratorB ,  curriculum  coordinators,  cpun- 
selorsp  lawyari,  police j  probation  officers,  parenti  and  students,    Activltias  are 
appropriate  for  those  unfamiliar  with  law-related  education  as  well  as  those  with 
some  knowledge  In  the  field. 
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Module 

CauriStfi    3  '  School  Climate  -  SynOpSi^. 

Madula'  3-'^  -  law-Related  Education  .  (COntinUOd) 

Media/Equipmdnt  « 

Overhead  projector  .  '  r 

Screen  ^ 
Flip  chart  • 
Marker 


Materials 

Transparencies 

^         3  •4^,1         Conditiens  Favoring  Development  of  Law-Related  Education 
3, 4* 2        Teaching  Law-Related  Education  as  a  Deterrent  to  Crime 
\  3*4,3        Three  Goals  of  Law-Related  Education 

Participant/Trainer  Background  Materials 

3.4/1         Case  ^  ,      /  . 

3.4*2        Natioinal  Projects  of  Special  Interest 

3*4,3         "Curriculum  Materials  and  Resources  for  Law-Related  Education" 
Trailer  Background  Materials  ^  ^ 

3.4*4        "Law-Related  Education— Current  Trends,  Future  Directions"' 
3.4.5         "Law-Relpted  Education~^at  It  Is  and^y  It  Is  Needed" 

Participant  Worksheets 

3.4.1  Index 

3.4.2  Classified 

3.4.3  "drin  and  Bear  It" 

3.4.4  "Momma" 

3.,4.5  "The  World  of  Animals"  - 


Conditions  Favoring  Development 
of  Law-Related  iijucation 


ERIC 


X  Widespread  ignorance  of  the  function  of  law 
in  American  society 

<i  Increasing  alienation  among  young  people 
toward  the  American  system  of 
constitutional  go^rnment 
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Teaching  Law-Related  iducation 
^  As  a  Deterrent  to  Crime 


'Caching  tifditional  concepts 
I    of  rights,  responsibilities^ 
and  due  process 


Increased  levels  of  commitmtnt 
to  traditional  STOlal  values 


Increased  respecter  legal 
authority  and  desiri  to  obey 
the  law 


ERIC 


Three  Goals 
of  Law-Related  Edudation 

Beduoe  crime  and  antisociai  behavior 

Restore  cdhf  Idenoe  and  encburaige 
responsible  political  participation 

Develop  analytical  ability 


\  9  \ 
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Caursa    3  -^  school  Climata 


Modllla  _3*^  "  Law-'Relatad  Sducation 


Gourse 
Agenda 
by  Module 


TQimi  Time. 


1^  hQUr 


Module  Summary 

This  module  prov^ides  a  rrationale  far  including  law=raiatad  edueation  in  the  .curriauium 
4nd  introduces  programs  and  rasources  related  to  law- related  educa^tion  used  by  schools* 
ly  providing  students  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  responsibilitias  under  Is  /  and  by 
taaehing  nonviolant  approaches  to  confliot  resolution,  law-related  education  can  be  a 
sipiificant  factor  in  reducing  violence  and  vandalism*  ♦ 


Aetivity/Corrtent  Summary 


' Introduction 

h.    *  Participants  Take  ^a  Mind  ^^alk 
1.,     Recalling  the  1960 

Rationale  an^  Q^als  for  Law^^Related  Education     .  '  ■ 

The  historical  context  from  which  law-related  education  evolved, 
.the  need f^or  law-related  education/  and  the  relationship  between 
law^rela€ed  , education  and  crime  reduction^  in  schools^  is  introduced. 


A/ 


Conditions  Favoring  Development  of  Law-Related  Educatiori 

Law,-^ Related  Education"The  Result  of  a  Collective  Response 

^  -  .  .. 

A  Model  for  Teach^rig  Law-^Related  Sducation  as  a  Deterrent  to 
Crime    ^        ^  -     -    ^  — 

-  *      Three  Goals  of  Law-Related  Education        '  ■ 
'  Demonstration  _of_a_  Law^Relgted  Education  Activity 
A . ^     Explanation  .of  the  Activity  '  ^ 
S.^  ■  Sma_ll  Groups ^  Use  the  Adversary  Approach 

C •  .     juirgnary  of  Small_Group  Findings  "      .  ' 

Characteristics  of  Law-Related  E:^ucation  : Programs^ 

A.      The  O^ide  Variety  of  Law-Related  Programs  - 

.3 ,      Discussion  and  laformatidn  about  National  Projects  /i 


ERJC  .  , 


Time 


10  min. 


10  min* 


20  min. 


5  ^in^ 


.30 


Activity /Content  Summary 


Prasehtatidn  of  ReiQurces 


A,  Trainer  Discugggg  Background  Material  on  ResQurcas-  AvaiVabla 
S •      Small  Giraup  Activity 

Participants  complete  workshasts  containing  news  items?. 
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Time 


15  min. 
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Course 

Module. 


3  -  School  Climate 


3.4  -  Law-Related  Education 


Petailed 
alk--Throuah 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Introduction  (5  rain,)  ' 

A,      Particlpanti  Take  a  Mind  Walk 

(NOlli    This  activity  was  developed  by  Dr,  Igadore  Starr, 
Profeiior  Emeritus,  Queens  College,  New  York 0 

The  procedures  are  as  follows*^ 

0    Begin  by  telling  participants  that  you  are  going  to 
tall  them  a  short  story  about  your  life. 

0    The  participants '  role  is  to  identify  anytime  you 
mention  an  event  or  idea  which  is  in  anyway  related 
to  the  law, 

o    They  then  must  clarify  the  nature  of  that^ 
relationship* 

A  typical  begimin^^ifor  a  mind  walk  is-- 

^  0    "My  name  is  V  #  *  # "    (Hands  go  up,  because  the  law 

relates  to  one's  name.    It  is  recorded  on  a  birth 
ceritificate,  and  if  it  is  changed,  it  must  be  done 
so  legally 0 

^0    "I  was  born  (Laws  of  inheritance  and 

parentage  apply  here,) 

o    "My  parents  ..J*    (Laws  of  marriage  or  divorce  or 
death  may  apply  here*) 

Recalling  The  1960s  (5  mln.) 

Trainer  should  ask  participants  to  share  out  loud  their 
recollectioni  of  the  1960  years.    Words  and  phrases ^  such 
as  Vietnam,  protests,  assassinations,  which  they  associate 
with  those  years  should  be  written  bn  a  flip  chart, 

Minilecture  Using  Transparencies r    Rationale  and  Goals  for 
Law-Related  Education  (10  min  . )    ~  . 

(NOTEi     In  developing  this  minilecture,  tralfler  should  refer 
to^the  background  materials  following  this  moAle,) 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Overhead 
projector 

Screen 


Transparency 
3.4.1 


I 


Saquance/Activlty  Desarlption 


A. 


Conditions  Favoring  Development  of  Law-Related  Education 

Trainer  ihould  make  the  following  point, 

o    During  the  turbulent  ig60s,  two  social  conditions  were 
observed. 

Show  Transparency  3. 4.1^*^  and  make  t|ie  pQints  below* 


Conditions  Favoring  Davoiopment 
of  ipaw-Reiateei  Education 


Jespread  Ignorance  of  the  function  of  law 
In  American  society 

®  Increasing  alienation  among  young  people 
toward  the  American  system  of 
constitutional  government 


o    In  this  presentatioii  we  .will  Introduce  the  goals  of 
law-related  education. 

0    These  goals, ^which  are  a  direct  response  to  those  two 

iocial  conditions,  aim  at  reducing  violence  and  vandalism 
in  schools. 

Law-Related  Education— The  Result  of  a  Collective  Response  *^ 

0    Law-related  education  is  the  collective  response  to  these 
conditions  by  people  in  the  fields  of  education,  law, 
law  enforcement,  and  justice. 


*From;  -'Law-Related  Education-^What  It  Is  and  Why  It  Is 
Needed'',  Law-Related  Education  in  America  Guidelines  for 
the  Future  . 


tm 


Materials/ 

iquipment 


Transparency 
3,4.2 


Transpareacy 
3.4,3' 
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Saquenoe/Actlvity  Deseriptlon 


0    Pollsters,  educators,  and  policymakers  observe  that  most 
studenti  are  ignorant  of  the  role  of  l^w  in  society  and 
that  this  ignorance  is  a  major  factor  in  the  general 
alienation  of  students  from  law,  justice  and  education-- 
the  syitems  which  govern  their  lives,  ' 

A  Model  for  Teaching  Law-Related  Education  as  a  Deterrent 
Show  Transparency  3 ,.4. 2  and  make  the  points  below. 


T^mcMng  Law«Relat#cl  Ef^nation 
As  a  Deterrent  to  &biie 


Teaching  tmditlofiil  consapts 
of  rights,  responslMttties, 
anddijepfDeeiS 


InoiBmmi  tevels  of  MftimftrmiTt 
to  tridMmtal  soctal  yBimm 


Inorea  wd  respeot  for  te^l 
authortty  and  dtslre  to  oMy 


Redu^  Juvmf  ^  erirm 


o    Law^Related  Education  focuses  on  In-dapth  learning  for 
'    students  about  the  law  and  the  legal  iystem, 

0    When  students  understand  the  system  and  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  system  lawfully,  their  cynicism,  apathy,  angar 
and  antl^soclal  conduct  decline* 

Three  Goals  of  Law--Related  Education 

Show  Transparency  3,4,3  and  make  the  points  below i 


lis 


25^ 


0 

Sequence/Activity  Dascrlption 


ThreeOoals 
of  Law-Reiatod  Iduoation 

®  Reduce  crime  and  antisocial  Iwhavior 

®  Restore  confldence  and  encourage 
responsible  political  participation 

^  ^velop  analytical  ability 


0    Drug  sales,  vandaliim,  theft  and  acts  of  violence 
against  other  itudents,  teacheri  and  administrators 
are  frequent  in  the  schools.  . 

0  A  Lou  Harris  poll  conducted  !^n  1973  concluded  that  a 
majority  of  people  were  '^alienatad  and  disanchantad, 
feeling  profoundly  i^otent  to  influence  the  actloni 
of  their  leaders." 

0    The  poet  Archibald  Macleish,  who  was  trained  as  a  la^er, 
said,  "V^at  law  tries  to  do  is  impose  on  the  disorder  of ' 
experience  the  kind  of  order  which  enables  us  to  live 
with  the  disorder  of  eKperienc^."    law-related  studies 
teach  students  to  reason,  make  persuaiive  arguments, 
and  gain  skill  in  gathering  evidence.  ' 

3*    Demonstration  of  a  Law-Related  Education  Activity  (10  minO 

A*      Explanation  of  the  Aetivity 

Trainer  refers  participants  to  the  case  in  the  Participant 
Guide, 


O  - 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenoe/Aetivity  Description 


Case 

Background 
Material 

Flip  chart 
Marker 
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CASE 

"Leslie  was  with  a  group  of  classmates  at  a  school  game. 
During  half-time,  a  fellow  student  offered  to  sell  Leslie  and 
the  group  some  drugs.     Leslie  refused  but  one  of  the  group 
accepted  the  offer. 

The  next  day  the  school  principal  called  Leslie  into 
the  office  and  said  that  the  friend  who  bough  the  drugs  was 
in  critical  condition  caused  by  Impurities  in  the  drug.  The 
principal  said  the  school  had  received  Information  that  Leslie 
was  present  during  the  incident,  and  asked  Leslie  to  identify 
the  drug  pusher.    Leslie  refused  and  was  suspended  by  the 
principal. 


Leslie  asks. that  the  principalis  decision  be  turned  aroundJ 
The  procedures  are,  as  follows: 

(1)  Trainer  refers^  participants  to  Background  Material  3.4.1 
and  reads  the  case  out  loud.    Point  out  that  group 
should  assume  that  all  statements  in  the  case  are  true,  ' 

(2)  Trainer  then  asks  participants  the  following  questions-- 

^  What  are  the  facts' In  the  case? 

-  Wiat  are  the  issues? 

-  Who' is  the  plaintiff? .  '  /  i 

-  The  defendant? 

Trainer  writes  the  Ideas  on  a  flip  chart, 

(3)    Trainer  divides  participants  into  groups  of  three .^^^  W 
anyone  is  left  over,  he  or  she  may  act  as  observer. 

Small  Groups  Use  the  Adversary  Approach 

The  procedures  are  as  follows i  * 

(1)  trainer  directs  grdups  to  determine  which  member  will 
be  the  decisionmaker,  the  plaintiff,  and  the  ^ 
defendant, 

(2)  Trainer  explains  that  the  plaintiff  speaks  to  the  / 
decisionmaker  flrnt  and  presents  his  or  her  side. 
T^en  the  defendant  speaks.    The  decision  maker  may 
ask  questions  .before  reaching  a  decision.    He  or  she 
no.tes  the  decision  down  but  keeps 'that  decision  a 
secret*  '  ,      :  ^ 

— ~  ft  W  f-Dci- —  -    \   —  — 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Summary  of  Small  GrQUp  Findings 
The  procedures  are  as  follows i 

(1)  Trainer  asks  decisionmakers  to  stand, 

(2)  Trainer  asks  each  decisionmaker  to  present  the 
decision  and  explain  why  he  or  she  made  that  decision, 

C3)    Trainer  should  note  the  following-- 

-  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  might  be  more  than 
one  decision  per  case, 

-  Many  variables  effect  a  decision,  including  the 
judge,  the  testimony,  and  how  well  the  case 
was  presented. 

-  Due  process  requires  that  laws  be  precise  and 
clear  and  that  guidelines  be  set  forth  regarding 
enforcenient.    Otherwise,  law  would  have  no  meaning 
and  people  would  be  unable  to  determine  what 

they  can  or  cannot  do* 

(4)    Trainer  'Jinvltes  participants  to  suggest  ways  an  activity 
,     iuch  as  this  could  be  a  factor  in  reducing  vlolance 
and  vandalismtin  the  school  and  Glassroom--the  goal 
of  this  workshop. 

Trainer  writes  responses  on  a  tlip  chart.     (Responses  might  . 
include  knowledge/attitude/behavior  changes '^arising,  from 
the  activlty--improved  declsionniaking,  critical  thinking, 
listening,  problem-solving,  working  with  others,  resolving 
conflicts  verbally,  or  developing  constructive  attitudes .) 

Trainer  may  wish  to  aski    How  can  tfte  adversary  method  help 
reduce  violence  and  vandalism? 

(Responses  might  include-f oral  advocacy  is  a  better  way  than 
^)iyslcal  force  to  resolve  conflict;  there a  chance  to 
Droaden  one's  perspective  by  taking  on  another U  argument,) 

g  '    ■■  ■ 

Participants  should  now  take  a  5  minute  break. 


^-    Minilecturei    Charactaristicj  of  Law*Related  Education  Programs 
(10  rain,)    -        ~   ~^   ^ 

A*      The  Wide  -Variety  of  Law-Related  Education  Programs 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  Introductory  points" 
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o    There  are  over  400  different  LRE  programs  currently  in 
^  operation. 


o    There  is  a  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  these  law-related 
programs,  ^ 

-  Some  approaches  are  very  practical  and  teach  skills 
that  may  help  students  cope  with  the  legal  system. 
For  exampli,  what  to  do  if  you  are  arrested?  When 
do  you  have  to  file  an  income  tax  return?' 

-  Some  approaches  are  conceptual  and  build  curriculum 
around  the  fundamental  and  pervasive  concepts  of  our 
legal  and  policitj.cal  iystems.    For  eKampla,  who 
should  make  school  policy  decisions? 

o    Somewhere  in  between  the  two  approaches--the  practical 
and  the  conceptual--lie  others  which  incorporata  in 
varying  degrees  the  ideas  of  both, 

0    Quality  law-related  education'  programs  encourage  students 
^  ^  to  Identify  and  analyse  issues ^  not  just  learn  legal 
facts  and  principles  uncritically* 

o    Almost  all  programs  involve  the  combined  efforts  of  law- 
yers, educators  ,  civil  and  criminal  justice  officials, 
and  other  conmunity  leaders.    This  involvement  includes 
arranging  field  eKperlenceSj  assisting  In  the  development, 
of  curricula,  and  participating  In  classroom  presentations, 

o    Since -most  educators  have  not  studied  the  law  and  legal 
system,  a  variety  of  seminars,  workshops,  and  institutes 
are  offered  by  projects  on  the  substance,  pedagogy,  and 
adminiitratlon  of  law-relatad  education,    A  number  of 
these  projects  are  listed  and  described  In  the  Background 
^  Materials, 

r 

Discussion  and  Information  About  National  Projects  " 

Trainfer  should  make  the  following  points i 

0    The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dfelinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  coordinates  the  various  Federal  programs  dealing 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  authorizes  Federal  funds  to  assist  innovative 
State,  local  and  private  programs, 

o    The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(OJJDP)  Law-Related  Education  Program  has  funded  sIk 
national*  organizations  to  provide  specialized  training 
for  educators,  lawyers,  juvenile  justice  offlcals  and  ■ 
conmunlty  leaders  as  well  as  to  expland  law-related 
studies  for  students  £n  grades  K-12, 


Materials/ 

iquipment    I  Sequence/Activity  Description 


,a    There  is  information  on  these  programs^included  in 
Backgrotad  Material  3.h.l/ 

0    Other  national  projects  of  special  interest  which 
provide  a  v^arlaty  of  consulting  services,  including 
on-site  assistance  to  individuals  and  groups  through- 
out the  country  are  also  described  in  Background  Material 
3*4.2. 

Presentation  of  Resources  (15  mlnO 

^*      Trainer  Discusses  Background  Material  on  Resources 

Background        i  Trainer  refers  participants  to  Background  Material  3.4.3  in 

Material  the  Participants  Guide.    Trainer  should  point  out  that 

-  materials  and  resources  include  information  about-- 

Books  Curriculmn 

Pamphlets  Staff  development 

Magazines  Games  - 

Programs    ,  Fundralsing 

Audlovisuals  Organi2atione 

Trainer  should  point  out  that--while  the  Background  Material 
describes  materials  and  resources  for  purchase ^  loan  or 
refereaceXthere         also  materials  and  resources  at  the 
participant's  immediate  disposal.  ' 


Worksheets*  B.      Small  Group  Activitv^ 

3,4.1  '  ~   ^ 

^^^'^  j  Trainer  then  asks  participants  to  divide  irito  groups  of 

^^7*7  fi^e  and  refer  to  the  set  of  five  worksheets  in  their 

3*^'^  Participant's  Guide. 

3.4.5  I 

The  procedures  are  as  follows*- 

(1)  Instruct  participants  to  select  one  worksheet  and, 
I  go  through  it  as  closely  as  possible ,  under4ining 

every  item  which  relates  to  law. 

i  .  i  - 

(2)  Direct  participants  to  exchange  worksheets 'with' one 
V,     another^:  and  ucan  how  others  carried  out  the  task 

on  .their  worksheets, 

^Based  on  "Getting  Started^    The  Awareness  Workshop"  by 
lynda  Falkenstein  In  Teaching  Teachars  About  law. 

I  ! 


7gf 


Materials/ 
iquipnisnt 
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Sequenoe/Activity  Description 


(3)    Trainer  asks  participants  the  following  questioni" 

Did  you  find  certain  worksheets  were  more 
marked  up  than  others?    Why  might  this  be? 


-    Was  there  reference  to  tax  law?    Health  laws? 
State  law? 

(4)  Point  out  that  there  are  always  materials  for 

-  teaching  law-related  educatlon--such  as  discarded 
newspapers j /magazines  and  labels  from  packages , 
cans  and  bottles, 

(5)  Ask  participants  for  their  ideas  about  other  "free" 
arid  easily  available  materials. 
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Course. 


3  -  School  CLimace 


Module. 


Law-?.elataa  Sducacion, 


Worksheet  l-D  3.4. i 


Participant 
Workshaet 


Index 
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VlRB  lALii^S'lBH'  TtTA  4  MFe 


WhAAl  fAVvy,  GSdd  BAv.  bffniil.. 
I  Lw  Lut^.  54S-34m  TlRlS  OF 
I  SIlVbrSPRINQ,  iMQ  Oa.  Ava. 


TOW  TRUCiC^^IViRMiiPAr 
^  My.  MIdnll*  4  WindA,  Si 

tdw  liiikii  QWNbiii  4  o^iR 

AT6|ii-^df  miMfl  4  wlindi 
5AI  0491 


MmH  N  dtfif  tr  Ha¥p  %mm 


...  4  A  eood  drivlne  r^^rd 
t»sa/Bf.  |giiAft,44S-fl^ 


TOXICOLOGY 


« BorrlitonyRiiiOfeh 
LoNfotprlei"  k  prastntty 
ta^tJHinq  for  o  tr^ori 
v^jir  with'       to  twi 

ar»,^  !eWpiHtricB 
i^^^^  Writing. 
Ap^^^ti'  -.^ekff^ound 
shoijiif  <rnclud«' 
bacHilor'i'  degrWa  In  ej^nt 
0|  the  Rfa  icianc^  or  the 
iqiMyaient  \doQm\&^ 
'i>cptnap€#.  Dutte  for  the 
poiitjon  wil^  include 
offing  h  the  Ntiotiofi  of 
tail  ibity  ttuditi 
eoordlndf  Ing^anid 
monltdrtng.  da  to 
collection; '  parformlng 
itat^tlcd  ^<  ond)^  ( ond 
report  writing,  ^ 

We  off er  fiKCelant  iqI^'m 
ond  on  \  oiititdn^ig 
binefiti  package^ .  fof 
intiiryiew:  coll  Bob 
Dunn^  of  899^3536  of 
lend  reu^ne  h  conf  tdtnct 

^';bqrriston  * 

LABORATOReS 


nn    e^HERteNCED   om  y 

TRAVEL  AGEHT-ESp  'iaoa 
60ei.  AipAndlns  Pilti&urfi  irec 
wrlrs  A  MwKiiil.  Fsi  Cfiii*i 
TfAWii  SirvICA,  Ills  Fr^porl 
Raid,  Plliiliure.  PA  \m%  (X  eaI 


TRAVEL  AGE^?--Muii  hivA  Al 
liAII  5  vf  Ari  AMHflti^ff  tn  llcbti 
[flg.  I  lull  vfiAri  pfiMTKiilenil 
t8p*fltnc#  luf  ATC  lEprovAi.  CaA 

jflyiSA*3SSA   '     __  _ 

TREE  CLlMlBRi  4  ^ROUHb 
pER^M^eMB.  amy.  I4|'|yi>: 

TRiB  WraicBRi-GilAbMM 
liiiKkiAiiy  hnswn  trAt  EifA 
MtkMs  CAPANi  ^isft^  Ofl^ 
PAY  Arki  CO.  ifingA  MtAfllL  EHpAf 
.  4  dflvAr'i  Nc.  nA€  Ortfy  df^ndA^ 
I  btA  ppo^  n«cd  Aopfy.  MkA  ki 
RddiymA  Cii  Sie-lt^  for  Mat^ 
vj^^ThA  DiVAY  t<hm  ^ifpArf  Cm. 

ute^'  Mi€A-^Ai  4 
Own  ioon  ni£.  yt-iin. 

LlgHlj  niAd  4  hiAVv  diil^  triKki. 
OUAHlf  PAVf  duAiliv  viwit.  iif« 
IMIi  A  rn.-'i  p.m: 


TRUCIC  Q«rvilR!^#UAi  4 

ffAi  >fd  Agpff;  ft'ii.  aa-Qisa, 


TRUCK  DRIVER 
"WAREHOUSgM^  ■ 

pmy  AXpffl«n£Ad  OflvAfB  W/M4 
i£.  hAAd  As^,  TO  drlvt  Wt  3 
IpdAd  AiUa  Ifu^  4  «Offt  in  WAPA-i 
houtA,  ApproiL  %si% '  driidriip  4 
19%  liAfd  WAf cHoulA  worii^  Al  c4 
bAAAfiii,  S  dAY,  43  rw.  wk^rpd 
hdipllAlliAlloA,  PAnilonMhoUdAvt/l 
wKAiion.  PtAniir  of  fiyArtWnA  AVAliJ 
ki  int  fft^lh  ol  NnVAmbff  4  D*^ 
€im6f f.  my  el  drlvlnfl  record  li 
rt9.  CAM  Mr.  Ray  An.  li  Am 
Tut idAv  fpr  APPI. 

JUVirNWJ  SALES  CO, 

,  .MtllUMAryynd  Av«.  ^ 
.  V    BAlt|vtga,  Md.  ' 


'TRUCK  DRIVER 

R3£iivtfiA  furn.  ilort  hifdi  pArtdn 
Mho  II  tn^tr.  lyrniiurt  JiAAdMr 
Mutt  hAVA  i  dfivAfi  Ik.  EA€fi 
liiFlkid  iAi.  ICnovH.  9I  DC  milro 
AffA  hAl^hii  CaH  Mr.  iUriff  424 

TRUC^  PRIVBRf^l  Fun  tlftiA, 
pirm.  CiAii  t  iCAfiH  pfff.  lAuii 
M  fAilAMt  4  iob«r  Apf}|v  iSddO 
jgufMAWn  Ln .  RQCIivjitt_Ma  ^ 

MucK^ivtRl-^i)  Muti 
or  oidir,  VAHd  eliAuHtri  tkfniA/ i 
vsiri  drivinp  tfi^rifn^i.  Be  Ia< 
mNlAf  ^Ijh     VA.'tFf  >  ||ga 


TRUCir  DRiygR^W/ff^vTrw  is- 


TRUCK  fiRtVERS^Bitfidlna  iu# 
Ply  VspAritncAd  drivAf  1  o<)|y,  T09 
BAY 4  ^nilll^CAjl  §i>-j5Sfc 


TRAINiRS-HUmAn  ^arviix  con 
suillftt  firm  wArhMi  In  eorrts 

f|eni«    IUbilAi}£A    AbUlAi  hOiJililq 

rihAp,,.  li  elhfr  i^iil  preerim 
■ritl  iAikk  A^lfAnlm  for  ^it- 
fktnl  Ai  irAlnHi/coyr&A  £&ord!nA 
left  in  lsnl£  AriiL  CAn^dilri 
mull  hivt  ■■fitrlrn£9  in  providing 
lliid  AiiliiAndA  to  hiMiiin  iirvkt 
prsfiftmif  4  mult  M  fipcriAnCid 
in  iht  dAviiorimAni  am  dflUvf  rv  of 
IfAlnhe  miitfiitt,  .  Irivfi 
rtgulftd,  SilirY  ti  3lK  M^iih  ak^ 
ctUAnl  PAntllth  Submit  rAturrM  in 
csnfidtflgA  tsr  ,  WiiIl  PqiI  fidii 
MJJW/eOi  M/F. 


Tfi  AI^G  WPRlIf  NTATIVE; 

foglijlng  cKftporiy  bc^ttd  j 
in  WeifAin*  MffyteoiJ  « 

ionwdlhproYindii^ArkncA  r 
I  in  ^Y^miQ     mt^^h  * 
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Course       3  -  school  cumaue '  Partfccpant 

Module,         3.4  -  I.aw-Ralated  Sdugation  WOflCShSSt 

Worksheet i-D     3--*-3  '  "   

"Grin  and  Bear  It" 


GRIN  &  BKAB  IT  /  by  LiQhty  &  Wagnar  . 


gallon  will  help  youi  figurm  out  how  to  get  it 
j^ut  of  the  basement. " 
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Course  '  J  -  5=hool  Cllmass 


—  r--— —   Participant 

ModUiS   3. 4  -  Law-Ralatad  Sgucarion  _^   ^^OfksllGdt 

Worksheet  1-D  3.4.4 

"Momma" 
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Course  ^  '"  Schflol  gllmaca 


— =   Participant 

I    Module            3  .4  -  Law-Ralaead  Sdueation   .       /'  W©f  ICSllGSt 

Worksheet  l-D  3.4,b 

-'The  World  of  Animals" 


The  i;^d  of  Animals  /by  p 


r.  Prank  Miller 


DEAR  DR.  5!ILLEni 

Tanan  Is  thi  Vmt  cat  I  aver  knew 
thai  ioyos  a  balh.  He  will  actually 
climb  right  In  the  tub,  sit  there  and 
purr  whrie  I'm  bathing  him.  i'm  sure 
this  Is  aa  unusual  ^luestionp  but  are 
fraqueot  baths  bad  for  a  oat's  skin? 
Tanea  doesn-t  ha^e  bad  skin.  It 
looks  perfect,  but  I  was  woaderinf . 

Water  won't  hurt  a  cat's  skin*  Soapi 
or  shampoos  could,  depinding  on  their 
ingredienti  and  how  thorQughly 
they're  rinsed  off  afterward.  TliaVs 
really  the  criterion*  U  thi)  shampoo 
isn't  irritating  to  begin  with,  acd  U  it's 
rinsed  off  thorouihiy  to  end  withr 
ihin  a  nnrmal  citV  skin  certi 
wouldn't  be  harmed  by  the  process. 


DEAR  DR,  MILLER^ 

It  was  Tuesday  after  our  waekend 
trip  before  we  dlseovered  all-' those 
tlcKi  on  Mr,  Barker, 

He  spent  a  lot  of  fihat  time  in  the 
housep  and  we  first  saw  a  tick  crawl- 
ing on  the  floor,  then  found  them  on 
him  We  had  him  dipped  for  ticks 
right  away,  but  don't  know  how 
many  crawled  away  in  the  house  be^ 
fore' we  knew  about  them.  My  hus- 
band assures  me  that  they  could  die 
in  Just  a  few  days  anyway,  but  then 
,  he's  not  always.righiL.i  .   .  r 

:  '  '  n  ,  .-•EX 

-  Not  tWs  time*  inywaynTlefa  tucked 
awayJn  the  woodwork,, or  elsiwhere. 
might  make  their  move  back  to  Mr. 
&rktr--<r  to  you^as  long  aa  a  year 
from  now.  ,  , 


DEAR  DR.  MILLERi 

I    read    thii    incredible  story, 
claimed     be  true,  that  they've  been 
able  to  transplant  a  living  brain 
from  one  rat  to  another  If  this  is  so, 
will  they  be  doing  this  in  humans 
soon?  ^^i.A, 
Grafting  a  small  section  of  the  'jr .^in 
from  one  rat  to  another  has  been  sue- 
cassfuliy  done.  The  transferred  brain 
cills  have  thrived  and  the  recipient 
anitnai  benefited,  TTiere's  a  definite 
possibiiity  the  same  technique  could 
be  appli«l  to  help  humans  with  neuro- 
logical  d^orde^.  This  does  not  m^an 
however,  that  complett  brain  trans^ 
plants  are  being  contemplated  now  or 
In  the  future.  There'd  undoubtidly  be 
a  scarcity  of  volunteer??  with  new 
hea^  or  Old  on^,  anyway. 


ERIC: 


Mm 
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CauFse       ^  ^  ^  hnni   

Background  ^D3.4.i   

,     *  '=      Case  . 


"Laslie  was  with  a  graup  of  classmates  at  a  school  game.;    During  half-time,  a 
fellow  stud'Snt  offsrsd  to  sell  Laslie  and  tha  group  soma  drugs/    Leslie  refused 
but  one  of  tha  group  acceptad  tiie  offer. 

The  next  day  the  school  principal  callad  Leslie  into  the  office  and  said  that  the* 
friand  who  bought  the'  drugs  was  in  critical  condition  caused  by  impurities  in  tha 
^drug.     Theprincipal  said  the  school  had  racaived  .information  that  Laslie  was 
presant  during  the  incident,  and  asked  Leslie  to  identify  the  drug 'pusher.  Leslie 
refused  and  was  guspendad  by  the  ni/incipal.        ^  '  ^  ^ 

Leslie  asks 'that  the  principal's  decision  be  turned  around." 


lackground 
Maiariais 


NOTE  I     Assume  that  all  statements  in  the  case  are  true. 
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Course  ?  -  school  Cliaace    p*  _      a  • 

Backgrouncl 

Module^  3^4  ^  Law^Eala^ad  Education  Materials 

Baekaround  f^D  3.4.2 

National  WrQima^s_  of  Spacial  Interest 
Six  grantaas  of  the  QJJDf  Lav^-Related  SduGatiQn  Program: 
Summary  of  Pro j acts  -  '  ' 

The  Juvanila  Justice  and  Oelinquency  Prevention  Act  bt  1974  coordinates  tha  various 
Fedaral  programs  dealing  with  the  prevantion  and  treatmant:  of  juvanile  delinquency 
and  authorizes  Federal  funds  to  assist  innovative  state,  local,  and  private  programs. 

This  legislation  created  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Oelinquenc -  .  rjvention 
(OJJDP)  ,  which  administers  the  programs  designed  to  furnish  humane  'tre  ;r  :^ent  to 
Juveniles  with  problems  and  to  prevent,  reduce,  and  control  juvenile  crimes. 

The  OJJDF  Law-Related  Education  Frogram  has  funded  six  national  organizations  to 
provide  specialized  training  for  educators,  lawyers,  juvenile  justice  of ficials , 
and  community  leaders  as  well  as  to  expand  law-related  studies  for  students  in 
grades  K-12, 

1*      ^erican  Bar  Association  Special  Committee  on  Youth  Sdueation  for  CicizenshiD 
(ABA/YEFC)        '  '     '  "  ~^ 

1135  East  "60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

MA/YEFC  provides  a  coordinating  function  for  all  grantees ,  national  and 
regional  leadership  conferences,  publications  and  consulting  services,  and 
at  also  serves  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  the  OJJDP  program. 

2.  Children's  Legal  Rights  Information  and- Training  Program  (CLRITP) 
2008  Hillyer  Place,  N.W.  ,  Washington,  "  D.cT  20009~~ 

CLRITP  will  carry  out  a  four-part  program,  including  (1)   training  of  70  pro»: 
fessionals  in  mental  health,  social  services,  law- enforcement ,  and  related 
fields;    (2)   training  of  70  adolescents  in  the  same  fields,;   (3)   publication  of 
children's  rights  colLmns  in  student,  professional,  and  city  newspapers ^^ and 
( 4 )\  preparation  of  a  manual  on  children's  rights  for  graduate  students.  . 

3,  Qqnstitutional  Righfcs  Foundatior^JCSr) 

6310  \San  Vicente  ioulavard,.  Los  Angeies,  California  9Q04S 

re^ceived  in  February  1978  a  grant  award  from  OJJDP  to  provide  teacher 
training  and  technical  assistance  in  fivf  states,  using  its  aDecially  written 
.curriculum  materials  on  criminal  justice  and  civil  juitice  in  secondary  claas^ 
rooms.     This  award  has  been  expanded  for  a  second-v^ear  so  that  existing  pro- 
graflis  nuw  include  use  of  cowiunity  resources,  peer  teaching,  and  other  CBF 
components  .ms  well  as  a  national  "JUST  US"  hewspaper  written  entirely  by  stu- 
dents andj  the  development  of  Living  Law,  a  book  for  students  with  minimum 
readinc  skills. 


EKLC 


7-^ 
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Law  in  a  Frer^  SQciaty  (LF5) 

606  Wilshire  ioulavard,  Santa  Monica 


rornia 


MB  has  rseeived^a  grant  award  to  c^^ 
for  two  years.     The  major  objactive  ' 
lien  law-ralatad  education  centers  in  : 
and  icopa  of  each  centar*a  activity  wi^ 
rasourcea  at  aach  site.     Through  tl^ase  : 
ing  and  student  materials  for  K-II  inst: 


o'      a  law-r'      z&d  education  program  ^ 
his  T  I  the  establishment  of 

-^d  a:         of  tha  nation.     The  nature 
■=     .  deyt  ,iding  upon  the  needs  and 

■  /S  will  provide  teacher  train- 


National  Straat  Law-  Institute  (NSLI> 
605 


'G"  Street,  N*W, ^  Washingtonr  D.C. 


20' 


The  NSLI  program  is  directed  to  a        nmt  Law  progy-am  in  high  schobls,  with 
tfirae  components:     (1)  publication  of  a  textbook  on  this  subject;   (2)  law 
school  clinical  programs  in  which  law  students  teach  Street  Law  to  high  school 
studantsi  and  (3)   technical  assist  ..nee  and  teacher  training  to  school  dis- 
tricts using  Street  Law*    The  OJJDP-funded  program  will  anable  NSLI  to  (1) 
provide  technical  assist^ce  Md  teacher  training  in  30  cities  ^    (2)  provide 
technical  Assistance  and  funding  for  the  replication  of  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center  law-related  education  model  at  six  law  schools,  and  (3)  develop 
a  court-based  pretrial  diversion  progran  with  a  law-related  education  component 


Phi  Mpha  Delta  Law  Fraternity  International  (PAD) 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue^  N,W,  ,  Washington^  D,c  "20036 


PAD  is  a  nonprofit  professional  service  organization  in  the  field  of  law.  PAD 
has  received  an  OJJDP  grant  for  a  two-year  progrMi  beginning  February  1979. 
The  PAD  prograiR  has  five  components  i 

o    It  will  rally  its  entire  m^i^ership  to  give  support  to  this  program, 
o    PAD  members  will  be  urgei  to  generally  support  existing  locals  ^itate, 
and  national  goals  to  reduce  crime,  vandalism,  and  violence  in  the 
united  States, 

'  o    PAD  will  cooperate  closeJ.y  with  thf  other  five  grantees  to  assist  them 
in  their  respective  law-i'elated  education  programs* 

o    PAD  will  select  ten  metre politan  areas  in  which  to  promote  and  support 
specific  law- related  education  programs  serving  at  least  1,620  students 
in  the  local  elementary ^  intermediate,  and  secondary  schools, 

o    AlimD  law  school,  and  ,al^ini  chapters,  as' well  as  ^ individual  members  of 
the  fraternity^  yiil       encouraged  to  join\n  this  fraternity-wide  pro- 
gram by  active  .participation  in  the  ten  metropolitan  areas  and  to  initiate 
their  own  juvenile  justica  and  delinquency  prevention  projects  in  other 
areas*  u  . 


Additional  information  about  saverallof  these  projects,  as  well  as  oth,erSr  is  in-' 
eluded  in  the  following  pages  reprinted  from  the  Directbrv  of  Law-Related  Education 
Projects,  1978,  ABA/YIFC. 
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•  WattpEnal  Projects  of  SpGcial  Interest 


The  followirig  projects  provide  a  variety  of  consulting 
servicea,  including  on-site  assistayice.  to  individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  country. 

American  B.pr  Association  Special 
,  Committee  on  Youth  Education  for 
Citizenship  (VEFC) 

Chlcago.  Illinois  60637'  ndiw'duBji  JnH  ^  ^      •  ^  ""'°"f '  cleannahouse  and  Mo^dlnatlon  semces  for 

312.947-3960  YMp^^h?/  '""'^^"^  '""^^^^^ 

1     '  "P^'notes  al  worthwhile  efforts  and  helps  develop  programs  be« 
'""||;?^«ach  community's  particular  needs  P  P  ograms  oast 

K  P™^"«^  ?        ^artety  of  matiriais  which  provldt  pranicaj  in'or- 
flm  "To  H^r  "tip  "  "u.  '""""lated  programs.  It  has  pre^a  ed  a 

film.  To  Reason  Why,  which  documents  the  need  for  law-reiateJ  eduMrto^ 
and  indicates  ways  in  which  lawyers  and  educators  can  cooperate  in  dw^teoina 
law-reJated  programs.  In  addition  to  this  Directory,  YEFChfs  publiTheJaSel 
of  three  curncuJum  cataloaues  -  the  Bibliography  of  Law-Related  Cu,Ti!S^ 
Matma^-Amomed.  Media:  An  Annotated  dtdogue  of  La^Rd^edAudlT 
a^if^°^^'''^''^^r^S-AnAmotatedCata]iue 

refi^/?S3"fr  '"ffi'V  Pfoaram  development  -  TeSS 

^$$%a^l^%^-AB^^  »  Lau,.ffe/o,ed  Teacher  ^ucatfon  Progmmi 
Thm  $S  Gome;  A  Guidebook  on  the  Funding  of  Law-Related  Educatior^p^ 
yI?C  .Kf  ^^-^^'"'^  SfuMrion  in  America:  Guidelines  /or"S  liSe 
o«"s  a  new  magaiine,  Update  on  LawRelated  aucorion  S 
contains  .nforrnation  on  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  d 
law-related  curncuJum  materials,  classroom  strategies,  funding  opSniti^r 
and  other  matters  of  topical  Interest.  ""'ng  opfKjnunines, 

tJ^^u    ^^l  regionaJ  conferences  on  law-relatea  lucation 

Sam"&  research  concerninB  major  areas  of  pS- 

S^'lS^f-' ^---=^^2^ 

Institute  for  Political/Legal 
Education  (IPLE) 

M"ys«  dS''  The  Instltut.  for  Polirtcal/Usal  Education  besan  In  1969  as  a  program  combin. 

Sewell.  New  Jersey  08030  pS"°      ^       °°'  students.  Now  nationally  validated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 

609=228-6000  S^r-lonTsa'dSr^^"'"'*  -P'f  ^  T*^"  IPLE  consists  of  a 

year  long  wclal  studies  curnculum  which  provides  high  school  students  with  an 

unaerstandmg  of  and  practical  experiences  In  political,  gov^^ 
-  •   ,  P!S=SlTT««"'rtculurnlndudes  three  u«l,s.v^^^^ 

Ssadas?o^""i"S"J^'f^^'^^^^^^ 
•    f/,h.hil  f  ^         t"''"*'"  ^^"^  ^^Vs  for  student  field-work  and  In- 

ernship  in  local  and  state  agendes.    IPLE  conducts  one-week  t 
X  tion  workshops  to  provide  training  In  the  use  of  Its  curriculum  materials  and 

strategies  foj  stnicturing,  organizing,  and  implementing  IPLE  In  a  school 

sys  em  In  addltlori.  IPLE  sponsors  seminars  and  workshops  on  fh«^ 
well «  us  annual^ 

'  .  'efl'slation  researched  and  writttn  by  themselves.  ""waci 

'ft  ■  .  '  .  ' 


Law  in  Action  National  Office 
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Trudy  Faust.  Coordinatot 
North  Euclid  AvenuB 
>  Room  25 

St.  Unils,  Mfssouri  63108 
314-361.8626 


I^J^,  L^St,  ''^'°2'^  ''"'^'-^'°''^^'  workihops  and  Informational 
assistance  on  ihe  Law  m  Amon  series  to.iducators  and  school  systems  De 
s^n^  for  students  in  the  middle  gradis  (S-S).  Law  in  Action  originEl'^n 

book   r  Mche^U^  f  ublishmg  Company,  ths  series  Includes  a  student 

acti^ty^enttd  and  Includts  such  ^taching  stra.ijei  a^rS^ria^ 

noni,  and  community  involvement  proJe«^^  as  mocK  mais.  iimula- 


^aw  In 


call  Society  Foundatios 


irector 


Petif  Senn,  Executive  D 
Lyceum  Building 
2235  Nonh  Shiffield  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  60614 
312-321^8332 


and  advinced  iS  which  f,^,  '5=^^^  """!"9  'ns^wtss  at  both  introductory 
methodology:  S  ofSf  tl^«  s.^Hcef  T fh"  ''^-f^^^s^d  substance  and 
Materials,  which  feauL  h    i, °         Clearinghouse  for  Resource 

materiaJs,  ^^Po"*'  and  othir  lawfocused 

.I^L^I^cS^S^Sl/ff^-f'  -^'^-'^  in 

constitutionaj  concepts  apowB^afe  fa^Iif  I  ^  °^  '"^ 
ssnior  high  school  gradef  ^^5^^ '  t  l^"'?"'"^' j""'^        '=hool.  r.nd 
grades  7-12  consists  of     .Su™  Mm,fnca  senes.  designed  for  lj€  in 

housing.  cri^SSl  aw.^'um«K'^Sy^"''  f '  P^^^'^™''  ^^^""^ 

has  aJso  produced  tht  lalSsed  S«Sii  f  Th«  P™je« 

^.^ntaryschooUtudeSi^tS-^^ySca;^^ 


Law,  Education  and  Participation  (LEAP) 


Vman  Monro*?,  EsnnvtSyw  Directrr 
Vodd  Clark,  Education  Director 
6310  San  Vicente  Blvd. 
Suite  402 

Los  Angeles,  California  90048 
213-9304310 


acrosV  the  United  Seatls  in  ,hri  ^^^^  P'°J««  l"o^des  consulting  assistance 
uonai  mgnis  roundetion.  inc  uding  the  quanerlu  Bin  nf  ^trik^m  a 
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Law 


in  a  Free  Society  (LIFS) 


606  Wilshire  ^ulevard 
Suite  600 
Santa  Monica,  Caiifornia  90401 
213-393^0523 


Un.vtpuy  of  California  and  oth«r  in«itutions  of  higher  learning  a,  J] 
school  di«ncts.  bar  associations,  and  other  groups  and  agenJeSln  CaHfo  n' 
and  yv«al  other  statw.  LIFS  Is  developing  a  «mprehenLe1l^2 
based  on  eight  concepts:  authority,  diversity,  fre^om,  justice.  MrtcSor 
pnvacy  property,  ar^  responsibUity.  Pres«r.ice  and  insekic,  uSSiSS 
material,  have  already  been  prepared  consisBng  of  casebooks.  plan/ 
curncuJum  objecrives.  and  course  oudlnea  ^ 

DMnfe„?p"T"  ■"""'^  Endou-ment  for  the  Humanities  and  the 

Danforth.  Foundwion.  the  project  is  now  de.-eIoping  classroom  instruSonal 
matenais  on  the  .>ght  concepts.  Si.  sequential  modules  are  being  prJSfa 
each^concept  with  each  module  wntainlng  four  sound  fllmiSps  andl^J 
caseettes.  student  resource  books  designed  to  reinforce  the  films^ripf  and  a 
teacher  s  edition  with  an  evaluation  component.  '  "'""PS.  ana  a 

The  LIFS  project  staff  is  available  to  prowde  consuJtlng  services  In  the  follow- 
ma  areas:  program  development.  inserMce  teacher  trLing.  and  JeveloSna 
law.relat.d  program,  from  legal,  educational,  aniother  ^rSS 


National  Street  Law  InstituU 


Director 
rien,  Deputy  Director 


Jason  Newman 
Edward  0 
605  G  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 
206-624.8217 


The  Nanonal  Street  Uw  Institute  is  an  outgro«h  of  a  si.vyear-old  Georqetown 
Umversity  proaram  in  which  law  students  teach  about  the  law  in  DiSrta  of 
^lumbja  public  high  schools.  The  project  now  works  u1ih  law  schooli  narion 
^de  to  help  them  design  dinical  programs  in  which  law  students  r«eive  St 
^r^ff^^^"^^  '^'Bh  schools  and  correctional  Su 

tions,  and  conduns  widespread  teacher  education  programs.  The  programs  era- ' 
phas,«  areas  of  law  as  they  apply  to  individuals  in  their  daily 

ts  national  text.  Street  Law:  A  ^urse  In  Practieal  Uw.  conslsts'of  units  on 
™j  law^  consumer  law  family  law.  housing  law.  environmenti^^^a^  Z 
dmdual  nghts  aw.-  a  teachers  manual  provides  backaround  and  legal  ^se 
S"?  "  'r?'"  mock_trials.  The  proie«  haf  also  publish^ 

^^r^^       '"'"  ^  »^         «"dent  arS 

III  addition,  the  project  provides  the  loUowing  serMces:  teacher  traininq  and 
«her  assistance  with  curriculum  development,  instructional  mSoddogl 
mock  tnals,  and  areas  of  substantive  law;  technical  assistanTfro  Si 
systems,  law  schools,  departments  of  corrections,  bar  association"  and^thirln 
mSSs-''"'"^  f"'  development  and  dissemination  ot  UmH^^S^ 
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Course     3  -  school  Cllmaee  ' 
Modula    3.4  -  Law  Relatad  Edueation 

iackground  UP  3.4.3   


iackground 
Materials 


Curriculum  Materials  and  Resources 
foj^  Law-Related  Education 


Susan  E,  Diviion 


Ovtf  iht  pas£  decade  a  wide  v^m" 
€ty  of  approaghes  to  law^feiated 
cuniculum       evolved^  iome  of 
these  appfoaehes  Have  been  very 
practi^,  umed  ai  (eachini  nu^ 
dents  [he  skijis  whieh  may  help 
ihem  cope  with  the  legil  system 
when  (hey  eheouncer  iii  Whai  to  do 
if  you  am  ajTfsced^  what  it  rtie^s 
to  si^  a  eonomct.  how  to  initiate 
civil  pFOGeedinp.  and  so  on.  The 
Nit  of  these  propams  ^o  givi  an 
overview  of  the  lepJ  system  and  an 
undeniaading  of  how  law  is  used 
to  mtdl^f  conAiets  between  Indi^ 
viduaJs  and  between  indivjdyals 
and  society.  The  N?iional  Street 
Law  (nstituti  in  Washinitdn.  D.C 
Is  one  group  which  has  dfvetoptd 
such  macenaU.  Stria  La^^  A 
Course  in  Practical  Law  includes 
basic  inform^ion  about  crimjnai 
law.  coniunief  law.  ^mily  law. 
housing  law.  (ndivldiyu  rights^  and 
environmental  law.  ThM  substan* 
tivg  are^  are  exploffd  throuih 
probi€m<entered  discussion  Ques'^ 
tioni  and  agdvlties  which  encour^ 
age  students  to  wi^tie  with  issties 
in  the  s^e  way  the  couns  must. 
They  thereby  promote  student 
knowledie  about  the  law,  fncrwe 
undefstuding  md  appr^iation  of 
our  lepi  syscem^  ai^  encourage, 
the  developmtat  of  critlcaJ  thinking 
skills. 

On  the  opposiie  end  of  a  condn- 
uum  reflecting  types  of  approaches 
is  that  taken  by  such  pirajects  as 
Law  in  a  Free  Society,  a  pmject  tn 
Santi  Moni^  Cambniia«  luppcrt^ 


by  the  National  Endowmem  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  State  iitf 
of  California.  Inst^  of  orpnizing 
a  curriculum  around  legii  intbrma^ 
tion  students  should  ktiow.  the  ma< 
tenals  are  built  wund  elghi  ^nda> 
mental  and  pervasive  concepts  of 
our  !e^  and  poiiijcai  systems:  Ju% 
tice*  responsibility,  diversity, 
authority*  freedom,  pvticipation. 
privacy*  and  propeny.  ThePi  Is 
much  emphasU  on  clarifying  values 
und  devefor'ng  criticd  remning 
ablilties.  Law  is  viewed  from  a 
broads  humanistic*  and  inters 
discipiinary  perapef 'ivei  How  is  it 
that  disputes  in  our  society  can  be 
settled?  How  can  we  direct  our  so- 
ci^  tntefmctions  to  m^imiie  Indi^ 
ytdu^  rights  while  insuring  societal 
safety  «id  well  being?  What  are  the 
merits  and  liabiliti^  of  any  particu^ 
lar  course  of  action?'^r.  more 
concretely,  from  a  student's  view^ 
pointi  How  can  we  decide  on  rules 
for  a  at  recess?  Who  should 
make  school  poiicy  decisions? 
Should  we  suppon  gun  control  teg^ 
isiation? 

'  Somewhefe  in  between  these 
two  approach^^he  practical  and 
the  conceptuai^ie  a  number  of 
othen  which  incorporate  in  v^^ 
ing  de^e^  the  ideas  of  both*  The 
materi^s  choien  by  any  pardcuiaf 
system  will  depend  @n  the  object 
tiyes  desired,  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent audlei^e^  and  the  abilities  and 
timining  of  tochers  who  will  be  us« 
ing  the  propim. 


There  are  increaiingly  more  ma» 
teriais  to  choose  from,  especially 
for  secondary  students,  Anjong 
these,  lome  are  gf  luperior  quality. 
Many  others  will  be  helpful  to  cre^ 
atlvt  teachers  who  can  use  them  In 
Imaiinative  ways.  A  few  materials^ 
however,  are  clsyiy  off  the  track 
which  thoughtAil  educators  would 
want  to  traveL  These  materials 
lend  to  emphasiEe  ynquestioned 
compliance  with  and  respect  for 
the  law,  Their  message  is  ysually 
cteiuiy  stated,  but  may  N  included 
more  subUyi  "Don't  disobey  this 
rule  or  law  or  some  tenibie  con- 
sequence (punishmenti  will  befall 
.you,"  ? 

Quality  law-related  education 
prDpams  encourage  students  to 
fdenti^^  and  analyze  issues,  flot  to 
learn  uncritically  !e^  facts  and 
principles.  Such  propms  thereby 
promote  the  development  of 
thought^l  and  active  citiiens  who 
are  better  prepu'ed  to  understand 
and  deal  with  the  many  facets  of 
their  lives  which  are  touched  by  the 
law,  '        J  % 

dtfting  iurifd 

This  articie  concentmtes  on  law- 
related  cum'culum  maieriais  for  the 
iociai  sty  dies  classroom  (addresses 
for  distributors  appear  at  the  con- 
ci4Jiion  of  the  articie).  U  may  be 
useful,  however,  to  bepn  by  lis  ting 
r  resource  materials  which  provide  a 
broader  focus.  The  American  Bar 
Association  Specif  Committee  on 
Youth  Education  for  Citizenship 
has  pr^uced  a  numNr  of  resource 
materiali.  These  and  others  are  list- 
ed below.  Additional  resource  ma- 
terials may  N  lecurtd  from  many 
of  the  or^nizations  de.«^ribed  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  vtiele. 


Sour cei 


Suean  E. 


Dav^lson,  published  in  SQcial  Education,  March  1977, 
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Mifiiedgns  an  LawRtiaigd  Edueotion  { Work- 
ing  Notes  Serits),  Davison,  Susan  f idk 
tor.  Amgrfcan  Bar  Aisocmiion.  Speeiai 
CQmrninee  en  Youih  EdueaEion  for  CiiU 
Zinihip  (1973),  16  pp..  paptrbagk. 
Speeches  pr«enifd  u  ihe  ABA  Regtonai 
Conferenet  on  Law-RiJaied  Edueadon  in 
Philadilphia  in  1973  deseribe  the  theory 
and  pmedet  of  law-relaied  gdueaiion  in 
elentcntary  and  seeond^  sghooli. 

foFth9  Futun.  White.  Charlis  J.,  III.  eisi. 
America,  i.af  Association,  SpeciaJ  Com^ 
mittei"  on  YQUih  Education  for  Citizin^ 
ship  (1975).  240  pp,^  paperback.  This 
book  reports  on  the  ictiviiies  of  many 
iiw.refatfd  pfojeca  CK-12)  threughout 
the  countn^  and  recommends  luidelints 
for  the  administrauon.  funding,  and  ped^ 
agogy  of  such  projecu.  ' 
Thf  SI  Qamst  A  Guidihoak  on  ih€  Funding  of 
Law^Riimd  Edueanonsi  Pmgnms  (Work- 
ing Notes  Series).  White,  Charies  J.,  IIL 
editor,  Americafi  iar  Association.  Spe» 
siaJ  Committee  on  Youth  Education  for 
Citizenship  (1975),  68  pp..  paperback.  A 
series  of  articles  which  offer  suggestions 
for  'dentifying  fundlnf  snurres,  T^riiinf 
funding  proposals,  securing  community 
support,  ajid  insututionaliiing.propmffls. 
Also  ineiudes  addresses  of  sources  of  in^ 
fonnation  on  private  and  public  funding 
and  a  bibliopaphy  of  materials  on  fuiid^ 
ing- 

Ttmhmi  Temek^rs  Abom  Law;  A  Gmd€  to 
Law^Mmd  Tfsehgr  Educm&it  Programs 
(Worting  Notei  Series).  White,  Charies 
L,  in,  editor.  Americati  iar  Association, 
Special  Comminee  on  Youth  Education 
for  Cltkenship  (1976).  216  pp,.  paper- 
tack,  Artfcte  discussing  components  of 
successfuJ  teacher  education  efforts  as 
well  as  descripiloni  of  a  wide  variety  of  ^ 
law-felated  teacher  education  pfopams. 
Also  cofitains  i  special  section  on  elemen* 
tary  teacher  education. 

B^kgmphj  Qf Law^Rsimd  Cumctdum  Mm- 
rieis:  Annoiai§dA$mnd  edition)  (Working 
Notes  leri^),  Davison,  Susan  E.,  idtior. 
American  Association,  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  iducatioft  for  Citizen^ 
ship  ( 1976),  1 16  pp.,  paperback.  Descrip-  , 
tions  of  more  than  1,000  law-related 
books  and  pMphleis  for  elementafy  and 
secondary  classroom  use  and  teacher  ref-^ 
erence. 

Mt^j^  Am  Annomtd  Cmaisgut  of  Lmw^Rm' 
tmtd  Ai^^Visu^  MaiimU  (Working 
Noces  Series),  Davison,  Susan  E„  editor. 
American  Bar  Association,  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Education  for  Citiien- 
ship  (1975).  79  pp.i  paperback.  Describes 
over  400  fllms,  ftlmsirips,  records,  tapes, 
and  other  audlo^ vis uai  material  which  can 
be  useful  in  12  law- related  edycMlon 
progmms. 

Gamini:  An  Annom^d  CataioiUi  of  Law^R^^ 
tatid  CoM^s  and  Simuisrions  (Workini 
Notes  Series).  Davison,  Susan  1..  editorl 
American  Bar  Association,  Special  Com-' 
mittee  on  Youth  Education  for  Citizen- 
ship  (1975),  31  pp.,  paperback.  Provides 
descriptions  of  over  130  law-related 
pmei  and  simulations  useful  to  K-12 
lichen.  Each  entry  indicates  grade  lev- 
el, rel^^  date,  length  of  playing  time, 
and  number  of  playeri. 
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The  AdQlastntt  Other  CitkMns  ai^  fhtit  High 
SehoGli,  National  Task  Force  For  High 
Sdhwji  Riform,  McGmw*Hiil  Book  Com^ 
pany  (1974),  i  19  pp.,  paperback.  A  report 
of  the  task  force  commissiened  by  the 
Kitiering  Foundation  to  study  education 
for  responsible  citizenship.  Presents 
many  ref  ommendattons  on  such  topics  as 
the  netd  for  students  to  understand  their 
rights  and  the  need  for  citizens  and  par- 
ents to  become  more  involved  in  the  activ-' 
ities  of  high  schools. 
Ttashing  Atom  thi  Law,  Oerlach,  Roiiald  A. 
and  Lynn  W,  Lamprecht.  W.  H,  Ander- 
son Company  (1975).  354  pp.,  hgfdback. 
A  complete  overview  of  K-12  law-related 
education.  Chapters  provide  a  rationale 
for  teaching  law  in  elementaiy  and  secon- 
dary classrooms^  the  histoid  and  future  of 
iaw^rtlated  educationi  descriptioni  of  cur- 
riculum materials^  analyses  of  ways  to  Use 
community  resources:  techniques  of  using 
legal  reference  material:  su|gestions  for 
using  case  study,  elarificition  strategies, 
and  simulation:  infonnation  on  evaiuation 
^     iirategies-,  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
school  system  can  organize  programs  and 
train  teachers.  Selected  bibliograDhy  pm- 
vided  for  each  chapter.  , 
A  Critisai  Rtwitw  of  Cumsuium  MatMrmis  in 
Civis  and  L$g^  Educamn,  Law  in  a  Free 
S^iety.  Law  in  a  Free  Society  ( 1973),  16 
pp.,  pa^rback.  A  booklet  outlining  cri- 
teria which  may  be  used  in  choosing  or  de- 
veloping a  good  law-related  curriculum. 
Twenty'one  behavioral  objectives  are  dis* 
cussed,  with  €,tamples  of  how  current  ma- 
terials are  or  are  not  meeting  each  objec* 
tive. 

Edttce^n  far  Cl^m  Chailgng^  for 

Sit&ndasy  Currktdum,  Newmann.  Fred 
M.  McCuichMi  Publishing  Corporation 
(1975),  198  pp.,  hardback.  Declares  that 
most  citizens  are  unable  to  exen  their  in^ 
fluence  on  public  policy,  and  provides  a 
rationale  and  su^estions  for  teaching  stu* 
dents  the  necessary  skills,  knowledge, 
and  attjiudes  to  be  actively  involved  in 
public  issues,  .Appendix  includes  organiza- 
tions supporting  community  involvement 
projects,  and  a  list  of  citizen  action  organi- 
Eitions. 

Edmaridn  for  F^apatiom  A  Divelopmwnt 
Gtiidf  for  Sicon^j  Sshool  Pfograms  in 
Law  and  P&bii^  Affam^  Clark,  T^d.  Con* 
ititutional  Rights  Foundation  (1974).  64 
pp.,  paperback.  Provides  several  models 
for  developing  effective  components  of 
law-related  education  programs,  including 
conferences,  field  experiences,  in-service 
programs,  and  the  use  of  lawyers  and  law 
students.  Also  includes  Information  on 
funding,  teaching  materials  and  methods, 
and  programmatic  resources. 
Momi  Rtwningi  A  Tmhing  HandMk  for 
Adapting  KoMbirg  to  thg  Classrogm.  Gal- 
braiih,  Ronald  E,  and  Thomas  M."  Jones. 
Greenhaven  Press,  Inc.  (1976).  2te  pp., 
^pertack.^Explains  the  work  and  the^ 
rieo  of  educational  psychoIogist  Lawrence 
KohlNrp  and  provides  model  strategies 
for  helping  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents develop  moraJ  and  le^  reasoning 
skills.  Sample  moral  dilemmas  are  pro^ 
vided  for  both  elementary  and  .secondary 
levels*  T^ese  may  be  riprcHuced  by  teach- 
m  for  classi^m  use. 


Building  Foundations^ 
Law^Reliittd  Education 
for  Elimentary  Student 

Thtrt  are  anfortunacely  many 
fewer  law-related  curriculum  mate- 
rials for  tlimtntary  children  ihan 
for  student!  in  sacondary  schools. 
In  the  past,  teachers  have 
bet n  left  largely  on  their  own  to  de- 
velop  and  adapt  nnaterials.  The  ma- 
tends  described  below  were  dt- 
signed  speciflcally  to  teach  law-rt- 
'  lated  concepts  and  content, 

C^iunship  Adventurts  of  the  LoUipop  Dmgon^ 
Society  for  Visual  Sdacation  {\9H),  color 
^  sound  filmstrips,  $^13  minutes.  Grades 
K'^J.  Six  stories  trom  the  Kingdom  of 
Tum  Turn  which  emphasiie  I  aw- related 
concepts.  In  Freedom  of  Choice:  Make 
Mini  Purple,  Prince  Hubert  discoveri 
that  individuals  have  their  own  prefer- 
,    ences  and  are  not  apeeable  to  having  him 
determine  the  color  of  their  homes*  fn 
Choosiiif  a  Leaden  Charley  the  Great?  ^ 
the  childr*!n  of  Tum  Tum  Ueyide  to  have  a 
president  of  their  club  and  learn  some 
things  about  authority,  fairness,  and  pru- 
dent methods  of  choosing  leaders i  In 
Rulei  Are  Impormnt:  A  MLied^Up  Mess, 
Prince  Hubert  thinks  he'd  like  to  do  with- 
out Piles  for  a  while  until  he  participates 
in  an  anarchistic  pie-eating  contest.  In 
The  MaJoriN  Rules:  A  Secret  That  Crew, 
the  people  of  Tum  Turn  find  a  way  to 
solve  disagreements  about  how  to  sur- 
prise  the  Queen  on  her  birthday,  [r 
Changing  Rtiies:'!t"s  Different  Now,  Prin- 
cess Gwendolyn  helps  the  road^ilder  > 
and  learns  many  thit\§5  about  rules,  in- 
cluding how  they  originate  and  how  to 
change  them  when  necess^y.  In  Civic  Re* 
sponsibility:  Living  Dreams,  the  Lollipop 
Dragon  and  the  people  of  Tum  Tum  help 
the  king  and  Queen  make  the  Kingdom  a 
better  place.  Many  segments  include^ 
"stops"  to  encouniie  discussion  and  con- 
clude with  open-ended  questions  for 
young  viewers.  Teacher's  guide  provided, 
Cid^nship  Deeision^Makmg  instruetionai^Ma- 
teriais,  Cltiienship  Development  Project: 
Experience-l^ed  Education  for  a  Com* 
plex  Society,  Citizenship  Development 
Program  (1976).  300  pp,,  paperback. 
Grades  4-^.  These  materials  are  designed 
to  involve  students  in  e?cercises  which  de- 
velop awareness  and  understanding  of  p^ 
liiical  decision-making.  Conflict  resolu- 
tien.  the  need  for  rules  and  laws,  methods 
of  issue  analysis,  the  function  of  authcN 
riiy,  and  other^  basic  legal  and  political 
concepts  and  pr^esies  are  examined  in 
concrete  contexts. 
Foundations  of  Justice,  Law  in  American  So- 
ciety Foundation.  Qharles  E.  Memll  pub- 
lishing Company  ( I97S),  kit,  Grades 
This  inquiry-oriented  filmstrip  program 
can  be  adapted  for  use  with  slightly  older 
,  children.  In  free  House:  Challenue  in  De^, 
mQCracy,  a  group  of  children  must  over- 
come orpniiational  difficulties  while 
byilding  a  tree  house.  Sunshine  Valley:  ^ 
ResQlving  Conflicts  centers  on,  conflicts 
over  land  use  and  Hghts  when  Martians 


huy  the  mr  abovi  Sun  Valley  and  build 
huge  mushroom»«haptrf  houses  whieh 
block  QUI  the  sum  In  r/i^  ffl///f  o/O^y 
find  Uifh:  The  Adversary  Process,  iwo 
tavemin  try  lo  setile  a  dJipuie  over  the 
ownership'  of  a  sabertooihed^'  cigep.  In 
Twwf  the  Price:  A  Value  Juduemem^i^Q 
^      boys  pail  out  leailets  protesiinf  a  rise  m 
lohool  milk  prices,  "Hie  student  activiiy 
book  involves  a  numbtr  of  itmieiies  in- 
.eluding  moek  iriaJs.  vaJue  clarification  ex- 
efEises,  east  siydies.  and  vocabulary  exer- 
eisfs.  Kii  Inclydei  4  eolor  sound  film- 
5irips,  student  activiiy  booklets,  and 
tiael^er?!  guide.  > 
Law  and  Justice  f§r  theJmemtdlme  Gredets 
MaJufii  Vaiue  Bemmns,  ^Ihescope  Edu- 
caiional  Films*  Inc.  (1974),  ggjor  sound 
filmiirips.  13  minutes  each.  GraSes  4^. 
Each  filmitrip  puses  open-ended  ques- 
tions about  situations  in  which  difficult  de- 
eisions  must  ba  made.  In  The  Case  of  the 
Blue  and  VWi//?  thistle .  Calvin  is  iceused 
^     by  some  members  of  his  baskiiball  team 
of  stealing  a  whistle.  Evidenea  for  and 
against  him  is  presented  lo  his  teammates* 
who  musi  decide  if  ha  can  remain  on  the 
team.  In  The  i7ase  of  the  Stolen  Hubcaps. 
a  young  b^^f  waiches  hli  brother  staaj  a 
hubcap.  He 'e.tcricts  a  promisa  not  to  tell 
from  ,his  friend*  who  aJso  siw  the  theft. 
Whan  his  friend  fimily  informs  the  pgliee. 
^    *  the  audienea  must  daclde  what  tha  propar 
^       Iimiis  to  loyally  should  be.  The  Case  of 
the  Boss  is  the  story  of  a  young'mgn  who 
must  decide  whom  to  hire  ts  haJp  him  in 
f      the  sidra  where  he  works.  ^3 
Imw  in  A&wn  Series.  Riekei.  Linda  and  Sally 
M^a.  West  Publishing  Com^nx.  (1975. 
P3-I36  pages  each,  papertsack.  Grades  5- 
9.  ^ch  unit  booklet  of  this  excellent  se- 
ries coniains  effictive  actlviiiai  and  In^' 
quify-orientad  lessons  that  mn  ba  used 
wily  at  severai  gmde  levels. 'Silant  film- 
strips  which  niinforce  "activities  are  also 
avaiJabla.  Booklets  ^'include  Cqurts  and 
7figIs,JuVi,/iUe  ihcuUmi  ^nd  Law^,  £^»%- 
making,  Yaun^  Consumers,  YauthAh 
tiiNdes_  and  Police, 
l^w  in  a  Fret  Soeitty  Insim&iajmi  Units^  Law 
in  a  Free  Sociaty  (197^1977).  kits. 
.  Grades  K-12.  iCits  currently  available  in- 
clude     Authority  and  On  Privacy  fiOn 
Resppnsibiliry^  On  Justice.  On  Divirsity, 
On  Freedom,  On  Participation,  ai^  On 
Property  ara  m  preparation.  The  materi- 
als* which  include  sound  filmitrips.  stu- , 
dent  resource  tiooks*  teacher  guides,  and  ■ 
evaJuatien  insti"umems*  involva  students 
in  e?(amining  rach  concept  in  ralation  toe^ 
specific  and  ^oncrate  problems.  Sapamta  ' 
kits  are  provided  for  lower  primary,  upper 
primary lower  intermedtite,  upper  inter- 
mediate,  Juinior  high  and  senior  higti\  Ex- 
tensive materiiii  for  in-iarvica  teacher 
education  available  on  all  concepts, 
tsw  m  a  A^eii^  Lei^  (Trailmarks  of  Liberty  Se- 
ries). Ratcliffii*  Robert  H.,  editor.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Com^ny  (1972),  102  pp.,  pa-  ' 
pertiack.  Grades  *-5.  Tha  davelopmani  of 
law  in  A merica  as  seen  through  cgloniaJ  le- 
gal cases,  the  Corisiiiuiiom  the  Bill  of 
R|ghii,  and  major  policies  and  court  daci-  ,  ^ 
sions  which  intei^reted  the  Constitution^  ^ 
Glossy*  dlicussfdn  questions*  dmwinp. 
and  photos.  ^ 
Th9  Rights  md  RhpsssHtiiMei  of  Cmunship 
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in  a  Free  Sodity:  A  Law^OHemed  Cum'su* 
ium  Guidifyr  Grades  K^ih  The  Missouri 
Bur  Advisorj'  Committee  on  CltizenKhiD 
Educaiion  and  the  Missouri  pepiirtmem 
of  ilameniary  and  Secondary"  Educatron* 
Tha  Missouri  Bar  (1976),  450  pp„  avail, 
able  with  and  wiihout  coven  Descnbes 
over  m  law-ralaied  educyonai  aciivities 
on  various  aspects  of  lawffr  studenii.'K^ 
13,  The  f  uiviiies  are  cross-Indexed  by 
educaiionaJ  objaciives.  age  group  and 
course  subject.  Appendix  includes  bibliog- 
raphy and  rasourea  text  for  teachers  on 
such  subjects  as  ''Why  the  Law?",  *%Ma- 
jor  Supreme  Coun  Visions  and  Their 
Impact  on  U.S.  History.^'  and  "'The  Bill 
of  Rights  and  fndividJai  Civil  Libenias/' 
Shiver,  Cobble  and  Snore:  A  Sioey  About  Why 
People  .Seed  Laws^  Simon  and  Schuster 
11972).  48  pp.*  hardback.  Grades  K-J, 
Tha  sioiy  of  ihrae  imaginary  friends  who 
escape  from  a  society  full  of  nonsansicaJ 
laws  to  discover  that  certain  kinds  of  laws 
ara  necessary  for  amicable  livingMllusirat' 
ad.-with  activity  syggasiions,  f  See  the  film 
vereidni  Why  Wi  Have  Laws:  Shiver, 
Gabble  and  Snore,  described  belowj 
Why  WeHave  L%w$:  Shiver,  Gabble  and  Snore 
(Basic  Concepts  Series).  Leaming  Corpo- 
ration  of  America  (I970h  !6mm  color 
film.  7  minutes,  Ofmdes 'K=6,  Shiver, 
Gobble  and"  Snore,  three  cartoon  charac- 
ters with  idiosyncratic  needs,  escape  the 
tyranny  of  their  couniry  only  to  discover 
that  tl)ey  cannot  live  happily  together  in 
their  new  land  without  developing  some 
laws.  Can  be  used  with  older  audiences* 
including  adults.  (See  the  book  version. 
Shiver,  Gobble  and  Snore:  A  Story  About 
^hy  People  Need  Laws,  described 
above.) 


Ekpioring  SocM  Riiadonships 
Some  ixcillent  matarials  art  not 
fbOnd  under  or  **eitizen- 

,  ihip''  ca^tagotiis  but  are  classifltd 
^  undtr  *'values,"  "guidanct**  or 
'^rnoral  dgvilopmint*'*  Similarly, 
materfals  which  help  childran"  ik- 
plorf  social  relaiiofiihips  can  also 
bi  used.  I  ha:vg  lil:;td  somf  from 
thise  areas  that  I  bilieve  can  be  ai-- 
pecially  hflpful  in  le^hmg  law-re- 
lated concepts  to  elementaiy  stu- 
..dints. 

The  Boy  Who  Liked  Deer  {Lt^mm  to  Be  Hu- 
man Series).  Laaming  Cofporaijon  of 
.4meriea  (1976).  16mm  celw  film,  18  min- 
utes. Grades  5-9.  Jason,  a  boy  who  laves 
to  help  care  .for  tha  deer  in  a'local  park, 
joins  with  his  friends  In  acts  of  unfeeling 
vandalism.  One  "prank'*  includes,  break- 
ing into  the  feeding  bin  in  the  deer  park. 
'  ,  Unknowingly,  the  boys  spill  poison  into 
^  the  deer's  feed.  The  deer  become- very  ' 
sick,  and  Jason  beginrto  painfully  under- 
siand  how  deeply  his  actions  can  affect 
V  othe©.  ^  : 

Fk^  Thingsr  SoM  Remofiing  Series,  Quid' 
.  ance  Asi^iaias  (1974),  color  sound  flim- 
■    strips.  6-10  minutes'  each.  Grades 


Each  of  the  four  sii'iileni  kits  comains  2 
open-ended  filmstrip  stories  which  eneouf ■ 
ags  children  to  use  social  reasonini  abili- 
lies,  in  HoH'  Dn  You  Know  Whui  Otheh 
Will  Do?,  two  situations  are  presenied  in 
which  children  need  to  iinalyie  whuL 
might  have  been  the  actions  of  otheh. 
The  stories  in  How  Would  You  Feei:^  ask  . 
chndran  to  r5ut  themselves  in  the  placsi  of 
others  and  ynderstand  other  poinis  of 
view,  in  How  Can  You  Work  Thinkfs 
Om/.'.  children  are  chailanged  with  situa- 
tions in  which  actions  that  affect  other 
people's  feiHnfs  must  be  dealt  with.  The 
stories      How  Do  You  Know  Whai  s 
Fair?  encout^e  studenis  to  analyze  what 
fairness  means  in  everyday  life  situations. 
A  Strategy  far  Teaching  Social  Reawnin^ 
provides  theoretical  background  on  the 
,     development  of  social  reasaning  skills,  as 
wall  as  tome  strategies  for  teachers  to  ust 
in  ^^anizing  discussions  and  activities. 
.  Teacher's  guide  for  all  sapmants  offers 
concreie  su^esiions  and  guidance  for  the 
teacher.  '  ^ 

First  Thingsr  Values  Series.  Guidance  Asso^ 
\  elites  (1972).  color  sound  filmstrips.  6-9 
'  minutes.  Grades         Each  of  the  five 
sets  contains  two  filmstrips  which  pose 
open-ended  dilemmas  of  high  interest  to 
youni  children.  The  Trouble  wiih^Tru(ki 
presents  two  situations  in  which  lelling 
the  truth  might  be  quite  painful.  In  You 
Promised^  the  audience  must  decide  tha 
relative  importance  of  keeping  prpmises. 
That's  Not  Fairi  uses  a  fantasy  story  to 
show  tha  difflcuiiy  in  making  fair  deci- 
■  lions.  lf^^What  Do  You  Do  About  Rules? , 
also  a  fantasy  story,  children  must  decide 
whether  cifcumstances  justify  the  break- 
ing of  a  rule  and  what  a  fair  punishmem 
might  be.  But  It  Isn't  Yours  ^,  .  .  raises 
quasiions  about  fairness  and  property 
rights.  A  Strategy  for  Teaching  Values 
contains  three  films^ps  for  use  with  in- 
service  teachers.  Teacher  guides  surest 
Mriaii^e  wayi,  to      th^  .ilmsirips,  Seriei 
consultant  was  Lawrence  Kohlberg, 
prominent  Harvard  educational  psycholo- 
gist. 

The  Lemonade  Standi  Whm's  Fair?  Encyclo^ 
paedia  Briiannica  Educational  Corpora^ 
tion(i970),  I6mm  color  film.  14  minuies. 
Grades        Two  boys  go  into  business 

^  together  sailing  lemonade^  One  boy.  some- 

-what  discouraged  by  lack  of  sales  and  en- 
ticed by  other  boys  to  Join  their  ball  game, 
fails  to  return  to  the  lemonade  stand  after 
a  lunch  break,  a  roifJ  work  crew  discov- 
ers the  lemonade  eiitarprise'  and  buys  ail 
the  lemonade.  The  toy  who  continued  to 
work  at  the  stand  does  net  want  to  split 
the  money  equally  with  his  partner,  and 
soma  imeresUng  questions  ara  raised  as  to 
what  is  fair.  Teacher's  guide  provided.. 

Miero^ommunUy  II  for  Eiemintafy  GfMis  4-  \ 
M.  Dave.  Ann.  Holly  Churchill  and  Wif-  i 
liam  B.  Jarvii.  Classroom  DynOTics  Pub»  \ 

.  lishing  Company  (1973).  kit.  Orades  4-4,  \ 
Students  can  create  a  mlero^community  in  1 
which  a  govemment  is  organiied.^  consii-  1 
tution  dcvelo^d.  class  laws  made,  law  en*  \- 
forcement  prc^cdures  explored*  and  an  1 
economy  made  operable.  Designed  to  in*  1 
dieate  that  actions  which  beneflt  the  group  \ 
In  some  ways  .^Iso  benefit  individuals,  \ 
May  be  integrated  into  already  ejiisiing 
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*=  tfompontntt  of  moic  ^leifientary  currieu* 
la.  Ifleludes  tesehtr  manuai,  sEudtnt  work* 
sheets  and  forms*  posi€rs.  and  plav  mon> 
ey. ' 

Sapf  Nansy  iSo/m,  Guidance  Associatgi 

.  (1967),  Mlof  sound  fllmstrip.  13  minutir. 
Grides  K-3.  Nanay,  likt  many  chiidren* 
lovfs  IQ  make  noiie*  However,  when  ai! 
her  noise  resuiu  in  complaimi  from  the 

■  landlady.  Nancy  jearas  lo  be  quiet  and  cof 
opemtivm,  f^semgd  in  emioons,  Teach* 
er's  guide  provided, 

FowdsHwm.  Shim,  Qarry.  Slmili  U 
(1971),  kiu  Omdes  A  simulation  in  , 
whieh  itucla^its  piay  pioneers  who  need  to 
tmde  reiourees  with  on^  another.  One 
group  of  traderi  cventu^ly  ii  given  more 
power  than  ihe  oihen  and  is  in  a  position 
to  make  the  rules  which  govern  trading. 
Other  groups  may  follow  a  nttnaber  of  ai- . 
ternatives  tQ  countiract  the  tynmny  of  the 
ruling  group.  Includes  instiuctpr's  guide; 
Will  Cham,  badges*  and  trading  cm^s. 
For  1 W5  playen.  1^2  hours  playing  time. 

Rok-Plajmg  fQFSocmi  Vduin  btmwn^Msk' 
Ing  in  thtiocisl  $mdU$.  Shaft il ,  Fannie  R. 
and  George  Shafteh  frenticc-HaJL  Inc. 
(1967),  43 j  pp.,  hirdbick.  Teachen  Dis- 
^Uiifis  tha  ^ii^:ior^s  u,id  vdue  of  rok- 
-  pjaying  and  simulating  e^tpenences,  focus^ 
ing  on  role^playing  as  a  key  to  providing 
pftctice  in  the  decisioh-^making  process. 
Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  role-play^ 
ing  in  the  eiemen^ry 'grides,  tnciudei  nii^ 
merous  e?iainp[es,of  how  role-piayiiig  can 
be  usri  and  pmyides  many  itories  whtch 
wi  serve  as  ^«s  for  role-pltying  activi^ 
ties  and  Incre^^  understanding  of  hones- 
ty, responsibility;  fairness,  and  other  ba^ 
sje  legii/morBi  concepts, 
rA#  St^F  Pupff  Rumon:  Lissong  in  Vaiii€S.f. 
.     SaJenger  iduciiionii  Media  {J974),  color 

;  sound  filmstrips,  Gmdes  K^L  Two  sound 
fitmstrips  provide  children  with  etijoyable 
Itories,  ihrough  which  they  can  explore  . 
how  rumors  develop.  The  pictui^  c^ds 

-  can  aid  in  the  discussion  which  will  foHpw 
the  filmsmps^  In  f 5ato/rttr^ 

"a  class  ima^nes  whit  their  new  teacher 
•  will  look  like,  aiid  mnidrs  describing  a^ 
^  fHghtftjl  person  evolve,  FinaJIy,  they  meet 
him,  and  are  qulie  delighted  that  he  is  not 
/a^  the  mmors  described.  In  f/if  Mmma/.,  a 
:    rijinor  about  "the  peen  aminaJ  Patrick  ; 
caught"  evolves  in  some  children*!  mind  ' 
to  the  point  where  they  envision  a  mon- 
-    ster.  They^ «  quite  surprised  to  discover 
eventuaily  that  the  **iminal**  is  i  fricndl^ 
turtle*  Uieftil  in  helping  young  childi^n 
ufideiitindi  the  imporiinee  of  *'getting  the 
,  Tacts,"  Also  iuitable  for  some  pre*ichool- 

-  en.  Teacher's  fuide  and  sequencing  pie^^ 
ture  cards  provided* 

Voiiwj/df  Cm</#jM  Sfl^«.  Churchi^ 
im9h  16mm  colof  films.  1^14  minutes 
each.  Grades'  K-3.  Open-ended  Itories 
through  which  basic  social  values  can  be- 
es plored.77ir^fl/^e  is  ibout^wo  boys  who 
"bdrroW  and  damage  another  child* i  bi^ 
eycle.  Lost  Puppy  ihbwi  a  young  pri  who , 
'    must  wei|h  her  responsibility  to  obey  her 
mother  apinst  her  desire  to  .find  her  lost 
dog,  In  On  Hfrtfrt  Sireft  a  boy  must  dsr  * 
cide  whether  to  deceive. his  new  friend  so  , 
thai  his  old  gang  can  ileal  the  frknd*s  col* 
leetjpn  of  returriable  ^p  Cities, 

yiUtm/ofam^4^Sm€i.  Churehil!  Films 
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(liSiK  Ifimm  color  films,  15-lf  minutes 
each.  -  Orades  4-6,  ^pt n*«nded  ,itories 
through  which  basic '^ociaJ  values  can  be 
explored*  The  Ciubhousf  Bom  tells  the 
story  of  a  child  pressured  by  Wends  io|: 
"borrow"  money,  in  Trick  or  Trfar  bldief^ 
boys  encourage  younier  children  to  play  a 
dlniirous  trick,  in  Papef  DHve  (also  in* 
tended  for  teacher  training  sessions)  chil* 
dren  in  one  class  cheat  in  a  contest  to  col- 
lect newspapers,  and  both  the  children 
and  the  teacher  have  some  difficult  deci- 
ilons  to  make* 
Why  Wi  Ntwd  E^h  Othtn  Th§  Animsb'  Pte* 
nis  Day^  (Basic  Concepts  Series)  Learning 
Corporation  of , America  ( 1973).  iimm  coU 
or  film,  10  minutes.  Grades  M.^After 
some  animals  make  fun  of  othersf^ihey 
find  out  that  they  all  can  be  important  to 
the  group  as  they  work  together  apinit  an 
impending  flood  disaster.  Teacher's  guide 
provided,  . 
Why  WfTd^  Corf  ofPropt^^  Tht  Fknil  of 
thg  TkklebQps  (l^ic  Concepts  Series), 
Leaniing  Corporation  of  America  (1976), 
16mm  color  film,  12. minutes.  Grades  K-J^ 
The  people  of  the  planet  Nice  always  took 
good  cani  of  their  property,  One  day  two 
chipren  dacidji  to  sian.brJ^if,g  th;r.p, 
This  eventually  results  in Vsevere  deterio- 
,  :  ration  of  the  quality  of  life  on  Nice.  The 
J  :  film  ends  opiimistieaily  as  eve^one 
works  toiether  to  rebuild  their  society.  Al- 
so available  in  Spanish. 


ChiUrm-s  Lkimun  \ 
'  Childfin's  lit§ra[yri'ii  yet  anoth- 
.  ir  avenue  througji jw^hibh  to  t xplore 
liw.  A  look  throtigfi  your  iehoors 
lib^ry  shelvii  iftighE  be  qiji£e  use- 
ful. Many  scoriei  have  good  pla^ctes 
to  itop  the  rtarratiyte  and^^riafyife 
the  issues  involved,^'  I  haviMisted 
Just  a  ftw  of  ^e  poiiibilities  bilow,/ 


Alki  in  WondMHand,  CarrolL  Lewis.  Orades 
Kr^U,  This  f|mous  tale  can  be  used  to 
raisf  law-related  isiuei,  especially  relaC- 
ing  to  due  process^  It  is  pubiished  in  nu- 
merous editions  for  ail  grade  levels-,  with ' 
or  without  illystratibns  and  notes,  ' 
.  TAff  Csi  in  tk§  Mat*  $eU$%,  Dr.  Beginner 
Books  (1957),  41  pp,,  hardback,' Grades 
K-f2,  While  Mother  is  out,  Sally  and  her 
brother  have  a  strange  visitor  who  niakes  - 
himself  more  than  at  home  in  their  house, 
■  Raises  questions  about  responiibillty  M 

pmperty.  Also  available  in  "Spanish,  j 
kmon  M§t§htM  thi  Egg,  Seuss,  Dr.  Random 
House,  Inc.  (If40l^64  pp,,  hariback, 
^Grades        Mayzie  the  lirt  persuades 
Honon  the  Elephant  to  sit  on  her  egg 
while  she  goes  on  a  brief  em^nd?  When 
Mayzle  does  not  retuni,  Horion  must  de- 
cide how  far  his  responsibility  for  the  egg 
intends.  Also  raises  questions  about  fair- 
nes^  when*  after  much  hardship  for  Hor^- 
-  ton,  Mayiie  comes  lo  claim  her  soon»to- 

hateh^egi..    I  ^ 
Homn  Mian  a  Wkg^  Seuss,  Dr,  Random 
House,  Jne,  (1954),  M  pp,,  hardback. 


Grades  K^3.  A  sensiiive  story  about  Hor» 
Eon  the  Elephant-i  perseverance  in  prQ* 
teeting  a  minute  society' hidden  deep  in  a 
fuzz  ball.  His  continual  persiitenee  in  as* 
sertinf  that  "A  person's  a  person*no  mat- 
ter how  smair'  can  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  young  children  to  discuss  responsibili- 
ty, different  points  of  view,  discrimina- 
tion, and  many  other  subjects  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  justice. 

On  thg  Othtr  Siii  of  fhe  RiviF,  Oppenheim* 
Joanne.  Franklin  Watts.  Inc.  (1972),  32 
pp,,  hardback.  Gmdes  K^3,  A  little  town 
is  divided  by  a  river.  TTie  people  who  live 
on  each  bank  quarrel,  and  everyone  is  ini< 
tially  relieved  when  a  storm  collapses  the 
-  bridge  connecting  the  two  pafts  of  the 
town.  However,  they  soon  iearn  that  they 
need.jheir  neighbors.  They  rebuild  the 
bridge  and  bepn  to  enjoy  their  Inter^ 
dependence, 

Tht  RtaiThitf,  Steig,  William,  Dell  Publish- 
ing Company,  Inc.  (1974),  64  pp.,  paper^ 
back.  Grades  Gawain  the  Ooose  Is  ac^,^ 
cused  of  iteaiing  the  royal  treasury.  The 
king  and  his  friends  are  too  quick  to  com 
vict  him  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Gar 
wain  flees  and.  when  it  Is  discovered  that 
^e  Wii  not  Ih'i  thic  ^  ii  is  veiTp^  I'ard  in  fin  J 
him.  The  story  may  be  used  in  discussing 
due  process  and  the  advantages  of  a  slow 
and  care  Ail  system  of  Justice,  , ' 

Thtiwieki  Thg  Mi^Heofiid  MQOi€,  Seuss.  Dr, 
Random  House,  Inc,  (I9i6h  64  pp.,  hard- 
back, ^Grades  Hiidwjck  is  takert  ad^ 
vantage  ,of  by  many  forest  free^Ioaders  . 
who  decide  to  make  their  hom^s  in  his  ant* 
lei^^  E^ses  questions'  about  justice,  re- 
sponsibility, property,  and  other  basic 

Jaw^r^lated  concepts.  ^  / 


^RilaiM  Jlducadbn 
In  Junior  and^niqr  High  School  ' 
'  A  widi  \  variety  of  law-felatid 
^idugatiipnal  mattriali.  with  vaj^ing 
vapproaehes  and'^  levels  of  spphisci- 
cation,  is  now  biirfg  introducgd  in* 
to  jhi.  secondary  school  cuiricu- 
lum.  AJthdu^  many  schools  prefar 
to  intigrata  law  into  alrtAdy^  axist- 
ing  coufsas,  thtfi  rccantly  hava 
bain  mort  and  mpra  coursas  and 
units  davelopad  sptQifiaally  on  law, 
Thtre  fblIow;dticrip£idns  of  fairly  ^ 
coniprihthiiva:   matariali  ^ which' 
could  ba  the  basii  of  such.coursts 
or  units,  ^ 

The  Amiriean  ^gsi  Systim,  Summers^  Rob- 
.  trt  A.  Bi  Campbell  and  Gail  Hubbard, 
□Inn  and  Company  I1974K  44  pp.  each, 
paperback/ Ofades  10-12,  Five  booklets 
including  Society's  NeeU  for  Lawi  The 
Techniques  of  Law,  Law  gnd  Social 
Chanfe,  Consiituttonal  Prntection  of  Ba- 
sic Sociat  Vaiueg.  ^nd  The _  Limits  of  the 
Law,  Presents  basic  legal  concepts 
through  re^  and  hypothetical  cases,  ex* 
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irocts  from  laws  and  court  opinions,  and 
illuiiraiive  maiiriaJs*  Inqui^^rtentgd 
With  fa^tuaJ  and  open-ended  quesuoni.  In- 
eludes  phoios,  ganogni.  chans.  and  fac- 
simili§  ef  itgaj  doGymems*  Tiacher^s 
guidi  available.  Especially  appropriite 
for  advanced  itudtnu* 
in  Stmh  Qf  Justke,  Law  In  Ameriean  Sd- 
ieiety  FoundaUon.  Chales  E.  Memll  Pub* 
lishing  Company  ( I97J),  kit.  Gr^es  7-12. 
This  inquiry-oriented  prefmm  usci  oase 
studies  in  tight,  eolor,  lound  filmstrips  to 
i  ^   ,  explore  ^the  legal  system  and  some  basie 
concepis  of  law.  Law:  A  Ntfi  for  Rules? 
deali  with  polict  power  and  the  baJanee 
betweeri  individuiy  righii  and  the  need  to 
^      pm^Ql  foiiQiy,  Youth:  Too  Young for^^ 
'     tics?  showi  the  djfferenie  between  adult 
and  juvenile  criminil  procedures.  Fw  Em- 
prsssian:  A  Risht  to  Disagree?  r^ses 
questions  about  the  nature  of  ''speech" 
and  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  right  to 
freR   speech.   Dis^Hmi'nation;  Created 
Equal?  focysii  on  disgriminailon  apinsi 
blacks  and  women.  Consumer  Law:  Cash 
of  Goi&rt?  ixamines  the  nights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  buyers  and  sellers  in  a  credit 
wnomy.  In  The  Accused:  Tog  Manv 
Rights?  the  rights  of  the  accused  are  ex- 
amined in  a  hypotheticai  invest i^iion  of  a 
man  suspected  of  selling  drup.  Landlord/ 
Tenant:  Who  Is  Respgnsihle?  examinei 
the  landlord/tenant  relationship.  Welfare: 
.A  Right  to  Survive?  asks  who  should  be 
fiiCble  for  aid  and  whether  rigfits  of  wd* 
fare^  recipifnts  differ  from  rights  of  those 
,noi  receiving  welfare.  The  siudent  activi- 
ty book  involves  a  number  of  strategies  in- 
cJudinig  mock  trials,  value  clarifieaiion  ex- 
^  ercises,  case  studies,  and  vocabulijy  exer- 
.  eises* 

Jtni  AnJnUraMn  UrUi  Itm^b^^g  Con* 
mciSp  TortSi  Juvenile  at^  Crtmitml  Lsw^ 
^  Zarecky,  Gary  ^d  William  M.  McCwty; 
interact  (1975).  25  pp.,  paperback.  Grid 
"^■-12.  The  student  book  explains  the  back- 
,     giT^Mnd  f  f  orr 'ef^  ryi**^^^ 

elements  ;©f  law  relating  ^to  comricts, 
.  ^  ^ torts,  juvenile  law,  criminal  law.  The 
teacher's  guide  suggests  various  activities 
through  which  students  ckn  investipte  hy- 
*^pothetieal^  cases  relating  to  the  areas  of  ^' 
\  law'discuised  in  the  studetit  book. 
Jt^dce  and  Ordir  Through  Ldw,  Summers,  ^ 
Robert  I.,  A.  B,  Campbell  and  J.  P.  Bez-  * 
lone.  Omn  and  Company  (1^74),  4S  pp. 
each,  paperback.  Grades' 7-9,  Five  book- 
lets including  Our  Laws  and  Legal  Pro^ 
n     cess-^o  We  Ne^d  Them?,  Our  Ugai 
Tgols^WhatAre  They?,  Basic  Funetions 
of 'Law  in  Our  Society,  FrQcess  Vah 
ues^QW  Our  Law  Doesjts  Job  AiSQ  ^ 
Counts,  and TAf  Limits  of  Lmw,  Exten- 
sive  use  of  reaJ  and  hypothetical  cases 
deaiing  with  civil,  criminal,  and  conititu* 
tionaJ  law.  Inquiry-oriented  with  factuid' 
and  open-ended  questions.  Includes 
photos,  cartooni^  charts,  and  facsimiles 
of  leg^  dc^uments.  Teacher's  guide  avail- 
able. 

Juuki  in  Amtrka  Series,  Law  in  Americarf 
Society  Founditidn.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  {1974),  7&-liO  pp.,  paperback. 
Grades  7-|2.  Six  books  centering  on  law 
In  our  urban  society.  Crimes  and  Justice 
Investiptei  laifs  and  their  functions,  di^ 
cuiies  criminal  procedure  and  lepl  desi* 
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sions  affecting  the  ri|hts  of  the  aceuied. 
'  and  includes  i  gcnerai  discussion  of  crime 
in  the  United  States.  Landiord  and  Ten- 
ant discusses  the  obligations  and  rights  of 
.^those  parties.  La^*  and  the  Ci&  tiu^mi 
law  in  relation  to  city  government  and  ur- 
;  ban  problems.  Law  and  the.Coniumer  ap- 
proaches consumer  law  throuih  sim- 
plified eases,  diicussion  questions  and  ac- 
tivities covering  consumer  protection, 
advenising,  and  credit.  Poverry  and  Weh 
fare  discusses  various  govemment  wel- 

.  fare  plans  and. court  decisions  on  welfare 
cmses.  Youth  and  the  Law  covers  family 

■  law  Juvenile  crimes  and  juvenile  coun.  us- 
ing rt^  and  hypotheucaJ  cases  lo  define 
various  offenses.  Teacher's  guide  avail- 
able. 

Law  in  Action  Series}  RIekes.  Linda  and  Sally 
Mahe.  West  Publishing  Company  i  1975), 
pp.,  papeitack.  Grades  W.  Each 
unit  booklet  of  this  excellent  series  con- 
tains effective  activities  and  inquiry-ori- 
ented lessons  that  can  be  used  easily  at 
levei^  gmde  levels.  Silent  filmitrips  are 
aiio  available.  Booklets  include  Cgurfs 
and  Trials,  Juvenile  Probiems  and  Law, 
Lawmakings  Young  Consumers,  and 
Youth  Attitudes  and  Police,  / 
Imw  in  a  Free  Society  Inmuct^nal  Units  Si^ 
ries.  Law  in  a  Free  Society  (I975-19T7), 
kit.  Grades  iC-12.  Kits  currently  available 
include  On  Authoriry  and  On  Privacy,  On 
Responsibility,  Oh  Justice,  On  Diversity, 
On  Freedom,  On  Participation,  and  Ojn 
Property  are  In  pj-eparaiion.  TTie  materi- 
als, which  include  sound  fiJmitrips,  stu- 
^     dent  resoui"ce  books,  teacher  guides,  anrf 
.     evaJuation  instruments,  involve  students 
sn  examining  each  condepl  In  illation  to  ^ 
specific  and  concrete  problemi.  Sepvate 
kits  are  pi^vided  for  lower  primvy,  upper 
primary,  lower  Intermediate,  flpper  inters 
mediate,  junior  high,  and  leniorhigh. 
The  Rigks  and  Res^n^i^s  of  CU^nship 
inaFreeSg€i§ty:A£^w-OrientedCMr^ 
iiim  Guide  for  Or^es  K^2.  The  Missouri 
Bar  Advisory  Commlitee  o^CltiEenship  ^ 
Education  and  the  Missouri  Depanmeni  ,  . 
;  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
The, Missouri  B^ U976).  450  pp.^ avaiUi 
able  with  and  wsihoui  coveri  Describes 
over  200  law-related  edutttional  activities^ 
oh  v^oUs  bpects  of  law  for  students, 
12.  The  activities  are  crosi-indexed  by 
fducationai  o^ectjvei,  age  poup  and 
"  course  subjegi.  Appendix  includes  bibliog-. 
raphy  and  resource'  text  for  teachera  on 
such  subjects  as  "Why  the  Law?",  **Ma- 
jor  Supreme  Court  Decisions  and  Their 
Impact  on  U.S,  History,"  and  "The  Bill 
of  Rights  ancf  Individual  Civil  Liberties." 
Stnet  Lawi  A  Course  in  Practieal  Law,  New- 
man, Jason  and  Edward  O'Brien.  West 
Publishing  Company  (1975),  281  pp.,  pa*^ 
^rtack.'  Qmdes  8-12,  Provides  informa- 
tion on  the  praeticaraspects  of  law. 
Aimed  at  teaching  students  how  to  make 
/  the  law  work  for  them.  Inciudes  material 
on  criminal  law,  consumer  law.  family  * 
law,  housing  law,  law  affecting  individual 
rights,  and  environmental  law,  Sugiests 
over  150  open^nded  problemi  for  dis- 
cusiion.  Appendices  inclMde  thf  mend- 
menis  to  the  ConiiitutiQn  f including  the  " 
proposed  Eqi^  Righu  Amendment)  and 
a  glosan^.  Photos;' Teacher's  guide  in- ^ 


eludes  referenses  to  key  cases  and  siat* 
uies.  lugiestid  leachini  strategies,  and 
detailed  mock  trills  for  each  subject  area.  - 
Teacher's  guides  aviulable. 


Siudying  About  the  Canstituiwn 
:      ^    ■  and  th§  BiU  of  Rights 

Study  of  thi  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  is  tmphasizid  in  all 
saaondary  schooli.  In  tht  past, 
5  many  of  thtie  studigs  have  been 
lifelfss  aiid  dulL  Thara  are  now 
more  materials*  however,  which  I 
believe  can  be  eipeeially  uitfuJ  and 
interesting  teaching  tooji.  Studying 
the  Constitution  and  Bin  of  Rights 
can  bean  exciting  and  dynamic  ex- 
perience. It  is  alio  eiiential  to  the 
education  of  responsible  citizens. 
The  materi^s  below  were  designed 
especially  to  emphasise  the  Consti- 
tution and  Bill  of  Rights,  Of  courie, 
many  other  law-related  materiali 
jisted  elsewhere  alio  relate  to  this 
important  ^ea. 

The  American  Ju^i^  System  (Oxford  Spec- 
trum Series).  Stan-,  Isidore.  Oxford  look 
Company  (1072).  116  pp.,  paperback. 
Glides  9-12.  Comprehensive  and  e^ily 
understandable  discussion  of  federal 
^  courts,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  histo- 
ry and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In*, 
ciudes  many  landmark  cmcs,  including 
the  conspiracy  trial  of  the  Chicago  Eight,  > 
Marbury  v,  Madison  (the  powei"  of  judt'^ 
cial  review),  gibbons  v.  Ogden  (the  pow^ 
er  pf  Confess  to  legislate  interstate  com- 
merce), Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward 
(right  to  contract).  Eje  Parte  Milllgan  . 
.(rerimtion  of  mlli*ar)'  and  civil  M*rif* 
dictions)  and  many  others'., Discussion 
questions  and  activities  suggested,  inciud- 
jng  foilew-up  reading.^  \  •     '  : 
The  BUI  ofRighm  in  Action  Series,  BFA  Idu- 
cational  Media  (1966-1976),  I6mm  color 
fllins.  .14^23   minutes.   Gndes  7-12. 
TW||vr  films  ^hieh.  present  cases  in-  -. 
volvinp  legal  issues.  The  decisions  are  left 
open-ended  so  promote  discussion.  In 
Capital  Punishment,  a  convicted  felori 
gues  that  hii  mandatory  death  sintence  is 
unconstituiional  under  the  Sth  Amend-, 
ment.  InDe  Facto  Segregation,  an  eppn 
hwing  on  a  school  buiing  plan  Is  held.  A^' 
hearing  for  a  college  itudent  who  assens 
that  he  has  been  suspended  without  due 
process  is  presented  in  Due  Pmcess  of  ^  . 
Law,  Equal  Opportunij^  presents  an  afbf. 
tratipn  hearing  between  a  company  and 
union  after  a  black  employee  in  a  factory 
Is,  promoted  ahead  of  a  white  employee 
with  senioriiy.  In  Freedom  ^  Religion,  -. 
the  question  of  the  proper  limits  of  re- 
li^QUs  freedom  Is  raised  when  a  prepani 
Jehovah's  Witness  refuses  a  blood  tr^ 
fusion  whieh  would  save  her  life  anfl  the 
life  of  her  unborn  child.  Freedom  of 
Speech  is  about  the  case  of  a  ne^Na^ 
who  is  afrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  aif* 
ter  making  a  speech  on  the  vlrtuei  of  Hit^ 
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lar  in  from  of  a  synago|ue,  in  Freedom  o/ 
rhi  Pms,  a  reporter  refuses  eo  answer  i 
grand  Jui7's  qutations  iboui  ihe  sourets, 
of  his  informauon.  Juvenih  Law  ccniraiES 
ihf  due  process  rigJiu  of  adults  with  the 
ipectal  proviiigns  made  for  Juvenilfi  and 
uses  a  hy^chetigal  ease  m  whieh  the  gon- 
ssiiutlon^ity  of  denying  equal  ireatmeni  Is 
raised*  7/i#  Fnvilfgg  Against  Sf(f-In', 
cnminatioft  is  a  fi^iignal  aciQunc  m  a  fu- 
ture sw'fiy  in  which  a  dtfendani's  ri|hE 
against  leif^^rimmiiion  is  raiied  when 
hi  Is  gDnfrrffited  with  the  .state *s  '"truth 
^  maehine/ ■  Thg  Right  to  Legal  Counsel  ej^- 
plores  indigents*  Hghts  Id  counitl  using 
Bftu  V.  Brady  and  Gideon  v.  WamwHghi , 
in  ih^  Right  to  Privacy  the  limits  and  scope 
of  the  riiht  to  privacy  are  eicamined  in  a 
hypdtheticai  case  In  which  electronic 
^vesdropping  devices  are  used  to  obtain 
evidence  to  ,  get  a  learch  warranL  The 
Story  of  a  fna/  follows  a  petiy  theft  case 
showing  the  rights  of  the  accused  which 
m  protected  during  arrest,  af^gnment 
and  trial*  Women* s  ^ifto  involves  a  ease 
.._  In  'i^hich  a  high  school  girt  fi  p^hibited 
from  swimming  on  the  boys*  team  in  her 
schooL,  . 
BUi  tf  Righm  m  Aethm  NewtkBer.  Constitu^ 
tion^  Rights  Fouhdatioiir  Constitutional/ 
Ri^ts  Foundation.  School       Qintf r- 
ly.  Cradef  S*I2,  Provides  dassroom  ae- 
dvitlesr  book  ftviewSi  canooni«  synops^,  { 
of  cases,  and  other  miteri^  for  teachei^ 
and  students  interest^  in  law  ai^  the 
c^mifiil  Juirite  systeai*  Issu^  often  com  . 


-tain  stmulauons  and  maceriais  for  mock 
trials.  Baek  iisues  art  availibli  on  schooi 
inlfgrmtion.  womin's  rights^  proctst.  itu* 
dent  rights,  and  other  subjegti*  lisues 
published  in  Sepicmber,  Nevembir,  Fib- ' 
mary*  and  April. 
CivU  Libertitsi  Cm  Siudies  and  the  Law* 
.  Nrker*  Don^di^RobiR  0*Neil  and  Nich- 
olas Econopouly.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com* 
pany  (1974),  242  pp..  paperback.  Grades 
^13.  Ppisents  the  le^  baies  for  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  equal  opportunity 
,  uiider  law,  property  rights,  and  freedom 
of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  assembly. 
^  Uiei  hypothetical  cases  and  simpllfi^  ex- 
ampjes  of  the  application  af  law,  ^Chapter 
on  Gideon  v,  WainwHght  (right  to  coun- 
sel), 

Gnm  Cms  of  the  Supreme  Court  (f  railmarks 
of  Liberty  Series).  RatcHffe,  Robert  H,,' 
editor.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  ( 1975), 
131  pp,,  paperbuk,  Gmdii  7^,  C^e 
book  which  makes  Journalistic  pre- 
limtations  of  famous  ^es  on  freedom  of 
religibn  and  e^tpression,  search  and  lei^ 
luf^,  slavery  and  ^itiienship,  the  right  to 
vote,  equal  opponunity,  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure. Each  cw  h^  discussion  ques^ 
Eions  and  activiues.  Glossy,  list  ol  ca^^ 
es,  mock  trial  and  trial  script.  Decisions 
for  the  c^es  are  provided  in  a  supplement 
,  to  the  book.  Teacher's  guide  provided, 
iSinth  Jusdsis  AfiwiGame  of  the  Supfwme 
^  Couri  and  JuMsih^iMMi  Ammm  Polit^ 
i^  iehavior  Series),  QUIespie,  Judith  A. 
Olnn  and  CsjTiRMy  {1972)*  kit,  Ofmdes  9-  * 


12*  A  aard  and  boai^  game  de^igfiiU  to 
{each  students  .about  the  Judicial  process 
of  Ihe  Supreme  Coun,  especially  u'h  re« 
laiis  to  the  recryiimem  of  the  ninth  jus* 
tici,  the  influence  of  aninth  jusuce  on  de- 
cislon^making'in  major  cases,  and  the  so^ 
cietal  impact  yaf  a  ninth  jusuce  on  court 
decisioni  whiln  set  precedents,  Usei  two 
hypothetical  aourt  case^legalizing  mari- 
juana and  aboliihing  schooidreii  codes-^ 
in  which  civil  rights  issues  ai^  involved. 
Includes  teacher*!  guide,  six  participant 
guides,  lix  game  boards,  six  decks  of 
cards,  two^  duplicating  masters  of  score 
sheets,  and  a  transparency  diagiBm.  For 
4-48  playei^,  2-1  class  periods. 
Our  Lining  BUi  of  Rights  Siries.  Starr,  Isi- 
dore, Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educa- 
tional Coi^ranon  (1968),  SW2  pp/,  pa- 
ptrtaek.  Grades  9-12,  Excellent  booklets 
=   on  landmark  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Includes  E^uaiit^  Under  Law/Ediication' 
•  al  Opportunity,'  The  Prince  Edward  Coun^ 
iy  Cos e ,  Justioe  Un der  La  wIR ight  to 
Counsel:  The  Gideon  Cdse/md  Liberty 
Under  LawiFreedom  of  &^pression:  The 
Feiner  Csjf  .  Booklets  also  provide 
photos,  discussion  questions,  and  biblipg^  ^ 
imphies.  Maiendls  niuy^e  used  indipeu 
dently  or  in  conjunctipn  with  the  16mm 
Aim  series  of  the  same  name  described  be^ 
V  low* 

Our  Uvmg^  BUI  of  Righ^  Series.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  Educational.  Corpora- 
lion  (19€9)«  16mm  color  or  blacj^white 
films*  2WI  minutes.  Grades  7'-l2,  Each  " 


of  thm  m  films  re'^nacts  tht  jiiuaiions 
leading  up  lo  a  sifnifleanl  Supremi. Court 
;      easel,  as  wall  as  dramaiiiing  ihe  eoan  ar- 
gumems  and  preiiniing  majoriiy  and  dli^ 
,  ^  renting  opimohi,  Seriis  indudai  £^«fl//^ 
Under  Law!  The  Calif  army  Fair  Housing 
Cases,-  Eqmiity  Under  Law:  The  Lost 
Qenermion  of  Prince  Edward  Cdunry, 
freedom  to  Speak:  People  of  New  York 
(rvini:  Feiner,  Justice  Under  Law^The 
Schempp  Case:  Bible  Reuding  in  Pithlic 
Schools,  and  Free  Press  v.  Fair  Trial  by 
Jury:  The  Sheppard  Case.  Somt  corre- 
sponding  student  bcsokleii  in  tht  leries  m 
described  above. 
The  Pursuit  ofjiutke:  An  inmiduetion^  Con* 
^    stimtiQnai  Rights,  Bmidon.  Henry  ^d 
John  C,  Pittinger,  Miemillaii .  Kibllihing 
Company,  Inc.  (1969),  180  pp..  piptr- 
bick.  Grades  ^12.  HlitorieaJ  approach  to 
constitutional  rights,  stressing  the  role  of 
legal  precedent.  Explanations  of  tht  Con- 
siitution,  extensive  glossary,  questions, 
photoio  and  cartoons.  Teacher's  guide 
provided. 

r^*  Supreme  Court  and  Coniimpor&y  issues^ 
Starr,  Igjdore,  Encyclopiedia  Iriiannica 
Educationai  Corporation  (IW)*  320  pp.; 
paperback,  Omdes  ^12,  Diiousscs  3u- 
premf  Court  decisions  through  txcerpts 
from  important  wes.  Inoludes  case  back- 
^unds,  decisions,  and  the  significance  of 
decisions.  Covers  civil  rights,  aeademie 
freedom,  lepmtion  of  church  and  state, 
freedom  of  expreision,  the .  reapponion^ 
ment  of  electdraJ  diitricis»  antitrtjst  deei- 
'  stoni,  1^  rights  of  accused/ Photos  and 

table  of  ciies^  .1 
ViuU  issues  of  ihe  ConsHtutiin  fTriilmarks.of 
Uberty  Series),  Ratcliffe*  Rdben  H.*  edi- 
tor. Houghton  Mifflin  Company  <I975K 
150  pp.,  paperback.  Grades  10-12.  Se^  "" 
lected  important  eases  on  freedom  of  relU/ 
^on,  freedom  of  expression,  federal  pow- 
,    er*  the  right  to  vote,  equal  opportunity,  ■ 
.  and  the  rights  of  the  accused.  An  in- 
tr^fuetory  e.s;:y  oplair.i  The  Ajf^tlon 
the  various  couns  and  our  legal  system. 
Mock  trill  scnpti,  glossary,  photds,  dis- 
cussion questipns,  and  bibllbgraphy* 
Teachef^s  guide  ivallable. 
Your  Rights  and  ResponsibUitUs  ss  an  AmeTi-^ 
can  CMum  A  Chim'Casebook  ( re v  ised  edi-  ■ 
;    tion).iQuigley,  Charies  N.  .Ginn  and  Com- 
^  piny  (1976),  130  pp,.  paperback.  , Grides  , 

5-12.  Cases  involving  the  freedoms  pre- 
,  tecied  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  including  free- 
^  \  dom  of  expression  and  reli^on,  due  pr^ 
cess,  arid  equal  pFotectibn  of  law.  D%* 
signed  to  stimulate  discuision  with 
questions  and  role-playing  situations.  Eie- 
cerpis  from  the  Constitution.  Teacher's 
guide  available. 


Th§  Sy$t§m  of  Justice 
Tht  juiiiea  iyitifn  ii  6m  arti  iifi 
whiah  itudint  interaii  n^var  flags, 
perhaps  the  madia.  have  help**d 
spark  ihii  miarast,  ajthough  talavi- . 
sioh  and  movies  often  give  itudenti 
incorrect  impraiiions  about  courts* 
pplici,  and  prison*  In  addition, 
many  students  who  have  had  flrst- 
hand  .contact  with  erirrie  and  the 
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law  realize  that  the  ideal  of  jusuca 
is  orttn  not  being  mat,  and  apprici- 
ati  an  opponunity  to  explore  the 
discrepaney  between  the  ideal  and 
the  rtal.  It  is  important  for  teaehers 
to  help  students  axamine  how  jus- 
tice is  pursued  through  the  legal 
system.  The  following  are  some  ma- 
terials which  may  help  in  this  task. 


America's  Prisons:  Co^ecHonal  Insdtuaont  Qf 
VninnUies  of  Crimef  lOpposing  View- 
points Series).  McCuen,  Gary  editor, 
Greenhaven  Press  (1971),  ||8  pp.,  paper- 
back. Grades  ^12.  Anthology  of  diverae 
views  on  prison  reform,  current  condU 
lions,  rehabilitation  of  criminals,  and  the 
need  for  corrections.  Photographs, 
chani,  and  questions  on  the  readings, 
Conjrontmwn  in  Urbis,  Lunditedt,  Ronald 
and  David  Dal  Pono,  Classroom  Dynam- 
ics Publishing  Company  ( 1972),  55  pp.,  pa- 
perback. Grades  7-12.  Simulates  a  case  in- 
volving two  high  school  studenti  and  two 
college  students  charged  with  incitini  a  ri- 
ot at  a  local  snack  shop.  Emphasizes  the 
feehngi  of  the  shop  owner,  the  students, 
and  the  arresting  police  officer.  All  neces- 
sary infonnatjQn^and  materials  are  pro- 
vided in, a  book  with  tear-out  pages.  In- 
volves 27Uj  players  during  5-1 1  class  ^- 
riods. 

^   Crime  arid  Justice.  Teaohing  Resourcfi 
Films  (1974),  color  sound  flImsWpi  14 
minutts.  Grades  7-^.  Thjs  filmstrip  dem- 
onsti^tes  the  need  for  improvement  of  po- 
Jice,-eouris  and  prisons.  Includes  the  gun 
_  ^  y  control  controversy  and  the  present  in- 
;r equalities  which  the  jpoor  m  apt  to  luffiir 
in  relation  'to  bailt  right  to  counsel,  plea 
barpining  and  sentencing.  Some  optn- 
^  ended  questions  are  posed.  Teacher  s 

guide  provided.  .  / 

T/ipif  aki  Sovimf:  TM  ClktUenge  Me  Fa§e 
(Contacl  Series);  Goodykoontz,  William, 
editpn  Schol^tic  Book  Serviees'flf?^),  - 
kit.  Gmd«  ^13,,  Plays,  ^siatisiics,  arti- 
.  '  cles,  and  activities  give  students  insights 
Into  crime  in  this  countryi  CoverSfSome 
^uses  of  crime,  correctional  sysiems, 
and  related  subjects.  Includes  student  an- 
thologies and  log  ^foks,  posters  aAd  a  ric' 
Old.  Teacher's. guide  provided,  ?> 
tnwent  Ujitil ,  , ,  Rnn,  Peter.  Games  Cm- 
timl  (1972),  kit.  Gmdes  %12.  Simulates 
the  trial  of  a  man  accused  of  negiigeni  ^ 
manslaughter.  The  accused  has  killed  i  pe- 
destrian, allegedly  while  driving  under  th^ 
.   influence  of  icohoh  However,  sdmeevi- 
defice  indi^tes  thai  the  accident  would 
have  wurred  in  any  event,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable that  the  accused  was  actually  in^ 
joxiwed.  After  the  c^  Js  ai^ued,  tht 
jury  must  provide  the  Wdiei/lheludes 
teacher^s  manual, '  stud^tit  information 
f^ckets,  role  praiflles,  ^d  a  case  study  of 
a  manslaughter  trial.  For  1 W2  players 
during  3-9  class  perteds.  ^ 
Ju^  Game,  Weintraub,  .  Richard,  Richard 
Kreigef,  Qeoiie  W.  Echan,  Jr.,  and  Sic- 
phcn  Charles  Taylor.  Social  Studies 
Sch^l  Sei^ice  (1974),  kit,  Grades  6-12. 
Students  play  ajudp,  prospfgi]ve  juroii* 
iitomeys*  defendants,  pliintiffsTiburt  re*^ 


portefs,  and  Qbiervtrs,  The  clos^foom  \h 
organized  imo  a  courtroom  as  ihe  players 
go  through  the  process  of  JU17  selection* 
Kit  includes  pictures  and  role  de^ieripiioni 
of  prospective  jurors,  two  criminai  case 
descriptions,  two  civil  case  descriptions* 
observer  evaluation  foms,  tips  for  at* 
tomeys  on  how  to  ask  effective  questions, 
and  a  guide  for  the  group  leader.  For  2^ 
3J  players  during  W  class  periods. 
the  Justice  Game.  Schloat  ft-oductions.  Inc. 
( 1974),^  color  sound  filmstrips,  7-9  min- 
utes. Grades  ^12.  ^  |,  The  Rules, 
shows  how-leg^  institutions  both  protect 
and  restrain  us,  and  how  every  step  of  the 
JepI  process  is  guided  by  mles,  A  crime  ii 
shown,  followed  by  police  interrogation 
of  Witnesses  and  mtest  and  booking  of  a 
suspect.  Part  2i      the  People,  demon-^ 
strates  the  pt^bJem  society  faces  ,  when  a 
suspected  criminal  is  allowed  back  into  so- 
ciety before  his  trial,  due  to  court  delays. 
Part  3,  fnnocem  Until  Pro\*en  Guilty,  dm- 
mapzes  the  diMdvantages  of  the  poor  in  ob- 
t^ning  justice.  Pan  4,  The  Stakes,  shows 
how  pita  bargaining  is  used  to  save  time  ' 
and  money  for  the  courts  and  the  accused. 
Raises  quesdons  as  to  the  availability  of 
swift  and  equal  due  process.  Teacher's 
guide^  provided. 
Kids  in  Crisis.  Clark,  Todd,  Richard  VV^ein- 
tmub,  Richard  Krieger,  and  Saiidra  Mor^ 
ley.  S^ial  Studies  School  Service  (1975), 
kit.  Omdes  7^12.  Designed  to  promote 
thought  and  discussion  about  the  prob^ 
ferns  of  the  courts  and  young  people  in 
trbuble.  Players  assume  the  roles  of 
^   ^  Jjidges.  defendanis,  parents,  probation  of-  = 
fleers,  lawyers,  and  obiervfrs  intjuvenile 
dispositional  and  adult  sentencing Thear^ 
,  inp.  Includes  cases  in  vol  vin^  not  only  de- 
"4^  linquent  acts  of  youth,  but  aJso  child  \ 
abuse  and  neglect.  Includes  guide,  role  de- 
scriptions, observer  fUting  sheets,  and  dis* 
positions  of  the  actual  cases  upon  which 
|he  simulations  are  basid,  For25-35  play*  » 
irs  Juiing  W  ciaiis  pcnuJi. 
Law    a  Demhcfsey  SerteSi  duidance  Asso- 
ciates ( 1973-1971),  color  sound  filmstrips, 
I  J- 16  minutes.  Orades  7^12.  Four  film- 
strip  kits,  each  containing  two  se^ents 
;   which  encourage  thoughtful  exploration 
of  various  aspects  of  law  and  the  justice' 
system,  ^pioring  Utnits  of  the  Law  js  a 
;  begftining  e,3tplomtion  of  how  far  the  law 
should  go  in  controlling  behavior,  include  ^ 
ing  ease  analyses  related  to  parental  dis- 
cipline, religious  freedom,  and  employer- 
employee  relationships,  as  well  as  victim-  \ 
lesserim^i,  Enforpng  the  l^w  prqvides  a 
.  .  documentafy  look  at  One  day  in  the  lives 
of  two  police  officers  and  viewpoints 
:ffom  numerous  sepnenis  of  society  about 
the  role  of  police.  In  The  Cnminal  Com 
^\^^  each  step^f  the  justice  system  iifqllowtd 
fromJ^e  ari^est  iHr^jugh  the  trial  of  an  18-  , 
year-old  accused  of  heroin  posiession, 
^     Conse^uenses  for  the  Conviaed  is  de- 
siped  to.stimulate  frank  discussion  of  the 
^^need.  for  cotrectiortal  refoim,  by  looking 
at  the  evolution  of  "punishment^  and  ihe^ 
rationale  behitid  incarce^tion.  Teacher's 
guides  provided, 
^wt  You,  thi  Poiici,  andjusttce  (Contact  Se- 
rits).  Goodykoonti,  William,  editor. 
Scholastic  look  Services  (1971),  kit. 
_  Grades  ^12.  Readings,  canoons;  photos! 
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and  hypQiheiicar  ^asas  preseriiins  iht 
netd  for  law.  thi  role  of  jhe  poljci*  urresi 
and  mal,  righu  of  iht  accused,  and  eiLi* 
zeiiship  nghcs  and  duiits.  [ndudss  sm- 
dtnf  booki  and  logbooks,  posttrs.  and  a 
records  Teacher's  guide  provided. 
Meat!  A  Simuiaiwn  of  Lig^  Pr^eduns 
mid  from  JuvwnUs  and  Aduit  l^w  CsSiS, 
Zarecky.  Gary,  Inifraci  {\912),  kit, 
Orades  9-12.  Role^playmg  realiitieally 
simulaits  cHmti^  arresis.  and  trials  in  or- 
der to  help  itudenti  understand  the  need 
for  law  and  to  obtain  legal  knowlidit  and 
anaJyticaJ  skiljs.  Simulatjons  inciude  a 
dnig ''bust/' juvenile  eouri  ease,  and  civil 
law  (eonirmcii)  case,  Sevemi  optional  cai-  ' 
es  (murder,  assault  and  battenf/ school' 
law,  draft  evasion,  robbery)  are  outlined. 
Guide  includis  clais  kssignments^  an  over- 
view of  the  American  court  system,  per- 
tinent laws,  a  ^uestiofinure.  subpoena, 
and  play  money » as  well  as  simulation  pro- 
Cidures.  .Almost  any  number  of  students 
can  participate  over  sevemJ  days. 
Plwa  B^mning:  A  Game  of  CHminmi  Jasri^i. 
Katsh*  Ethan,  Ronald  M.  Pipkin  and  Bav- 
eriy  Schwarti  Katsh,  Simile  II  (1974),  kit, 
Gmdes  ^12.  Designed  ib  help  students 
experienej  I'm  iMessures  *f  overerovdfc' 
city  court  dockets  and  leani  about  the  jus^ 
tice  and  injusdce  of  plea  b^gaining  and 
the  eriniinal  juitiee  system^  Players  are  di- 
vided into  the  rolei  of  public  defenders, 
defendants,  diitrict  attoraeys,  and  judge. 
Time  is  iimited  and  all  detendants  plead- 
'   ing  "guilty"  must  be  sentenced  and  those  ' 
pieading  ''not  guilty"  must  be  ffcalled  to 
reconsider  their  pfea,  inciudes  director's 
manual,'  players*  Instmction  sheetSi  cop- 
ies of  thf  crifninai  code »; case  repcrti,  de- 
'fendants'  ^e  notes./dockit  forms,  wmli 

-  Chan,  Can  be^.pltyed  by  1 1-35  players  dur- 
ing  4  class  peric^s  or  one  4-hour  session. 

Th§  PbUgtijma  attd  th§  Citizgnsi  Tii*  P&UHa  of  ' 
L^w&^Ordtr,  Feder,  Bernard,  American 
look  Company  (1973)/|83  pp,,  paper- 
back, Gmdes  S-12,  Explores  the  coniliets 
betweehliidivlduaJ  rights  and  law  en tbrce-  ? 
meni  through  the  study  of  several  cases, 
^  including  Escobedo  v\  iHinois  (the  right  to 

-  counsel)  and  Miranda^     Artzgna  (privi- 
lege'against  selMncffmination j.  AUo  . 

;   !&oki  ai  the  issues  and  facts  involved  jn 
the  police-yeUih  conffdntations  in  Chi- 
cago dunng  the  19^  Democnitic  Conven- 
'  tion,  Ineludes  discussion  iquestions,  politi- 

'    cal  cartoons^  and  encapsulated  positior^s 
'  of  prominent  politicians,  police  oncers, 
columnists,  scholars,,  civil  rights  leaders^ . 
and  oihtrs.  Bibliography.  T^cher's^  guide 
available.  . 

Fsmt  Pmroi.  Clarif,  Todd,  Simile  II  (1911), 
kit.  Orades  7-^12,  An  even-handed  Simula^ 
tion  approach  Id  underitanding  a  police  of- 
ficer's  problems  in  qarrying  put  his  eVeiy-  ~ 
daydulies/f^ciudes  16  different  role-play-^ 
ing  situations.  Can  also  be  used  to 
encoumge  discussions  about  the  meaning 
of  authority  ,  the  delicate  balance  between* 
It^dividuai  rights  and  the  need  to  protect 

j  society,  and  other  b^ic  Issues  of  law,  In- 
cludes teacher's  manual,  inciOsnt  sheets; 
wall  Chans,  police  manuals,  police,  call 
cards,  observer  e valuation  forms,  and  atii- 

-  tude,  surveys,  'Played  most  effectively 
with  students  during  UJ  class  ^ri* 
ods.      >  ^  ■  ^ 
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Mip^ffi  A  Simuiation  of  f#f/f»Af«  Thift  and 
thi  Juvinilf  r  figanng  Zarecky. 
^Oary*  interact  (1976).  kit,  Grades  ?-l2. 
Provides  students  with  some  backiroynd 
of  the  justice  system,  cases  thraugh  which 
itudents  can  simuiate  the  shoplifting  expe- 
rience, analyze  reasons  for  shoplifting, 
'  fole»play  authorities  who  must  deal  with 
shoptiftei^,  and  partieiQate  in  a  moskj^vt- 
nile  court  hearing.  Includes  student  in- 
structions and  teacher's  guide.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  panicjpants,  $-10 
class  periods  ihould.be  alloited, 
TihvisiQtif  PolUi  and  iht  Law,  Prime  Time 
'School  Television.  Prime  Time  Schoor 
Television  (1976),  duplicating  masters, 
G^es  7-12.  Articles,  chans,  and  aciivi- 
ties  to  help  children  use  television  pro- 
pws  to  explore  the  justice  system  {em- 
phasiiing  the  role  of  the  police  j,  due  pro- 
cess rights,  and  the  problem  of  crime. 
Materials  are  designed  to  be  used  in  a'si;^- 
week  curriculum  unit.  Teacher's  guide  and 
program  guide  provided, 
Thi  Whiib  of  Jmtki^  Teaching  Resources 
Films  (1972),  color  sound  ftlmstrip,  14 
minutes,  and  recoil,  10  minutes.  Grmdes 
9^12,  The  filmsirip  presents  the  problems 
of  avccro'vded  and  inaHe^i/ate  ^ri^cns 
and  couns,  h  ^ks  if  we  should  be  willing 
^    to  give  up  due  process  rights  in  some 
types  of  cases  in  order  to  provide  more  ef-, 
ficieni  adminiitration  of  justice  in  others. 
The  poor'afe  shown  as  the  victims  of  an 
overburdened  court  iysiem.  It  examines 

■  the  bail  systemVthe  effect  of  prisons  on 
4'  first  offenders,  the  problems  encountered 

by  released  prisonerstand  the  advisability 
of  a  unifonn  system  qf'Justice.  O^ri* 
ended -questions  about  possible  iolutions 
to  the  problems  are  posed.  The  record  Is  a 
discussion^with  a  New  York  Timwi  crimi^ 
'nai  Justice  reporter  about  some  of  the 
problems  outlined  in  the  filmstfip,  In- 
'  cludei  worksheet  master  of  case  studies 
and  teacher's  guide,  ^ 

■  '  .  .  -  .  ' "  ■  .  *  f?' 
Siudint  Rights  and  RisponsibiUties 
Secondary  siudints  have  per^ 
haps  jhowfi  more  inEirest  in  legal 
iisuii  ralating  to  studenE  rights  and 
rasponsibilltrii  than  1n  any  pthtr 
area  of  law.  While  ttaQhers  may 
want  to  lupplemerit  any,,  mateiials 
lilted  hef|  with  tht  most  updatid 
informatiori  and .  data  h  rtlating  .to 
their  ipeeiflc  situations  and  $§o^ 
graphic  locations*  tht  following 
may  provide  some  basic  informa- 
tion, '  .  '  ^  ; 

The  Civii  Rights  of  Siudints  (Critical  Issues  in 
Education  Series),.5chimmel,  David  and 

V  Louis  Fischer^  Harper,  and  Row  Publish-  ^ 
ers,  Inc,  tl975),  348  pp.^  paperback. 
Grades  1^12^  Uses  the  case  ^tudy 

^  proach  to  in^stipie  the  civil  rights  of  stu- 
dents. Cases  involve  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  prtii,  freedom  of  aisocia^ 

,  tion,  freedom  of  rtligion  and  conscience, 

■  dress  codeii^faciaJ  and  ethnic  segreption, 
%GX  discrimination^  and  due  process,  A^ 
pendices  include  constiiutionsl  amend* 
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ments  most  filgvant  10  ?he  dghis  of  siu* 
/dents,  notes  on  how  eo  use  the  legul  ^ys^ 
tern,  summariis  of  Itadinf  conhiiEUEional 
cases,  iyjgestions  on  how  to  me  ihe  bggk 
in  a  classroom,  sample  dress  and  groom^ 
ing  codes,  and  a  bibliography. 
Freedom  ofEjiprission  (ConsiiEUtional  Rights 
Series).  Marti,  Carlton  S.  Be^iifer,  Inc, 
(1976),  &4  pp.,  paperback,  Orades  9^12. 
Case  studies  and  discussion  questions 
help  Itudents  examine  the  First  Amend* 
ment  rights  to  freedom  of  speech,  peii« 
tion,  and  assembly.  Special  section  on 
freedom  of  e,^pression  rights  of  students. 
Teacher  s  guide  available. 
iniquaiity  in  EduQaHon  (So:  20)r  Dhsipline 
and  Student  Rights/ Q%ni^r  tor  Law  and 
Edupation,  Center  tor  Law  and  Education 
(Juf^,  i97J),  S3  pp„  journal.  Grades  11- 
12,  Presents  iepi  decisions  a^edng  stu^ 
dent  rights,  with  articles  on  iearches  of 
students,,  student  suspensions,  due  pr^ 
cess  rights  (Including  the  impiications  of 
Goss  \%  Lopez),  free  press,  and  sex  dis- 
crimination. 
The  Righls  of  Siudints:  The  Basie  ACLU 
Guide  to  a  Pubii§  Sehoai  Student* s  Rights 
fAmerican  Civil  Liberties  Lfnion  Hand^ 
book  Series)  Lavme,  AUn  H,.  Eve  C'^rev 
and  Diane  Divoky /Avon  looks  (1973), 
160  pp,,  paperback.  Grades  1^12.  teach^ 
>  er.  Uses  a  question  and  answer  format  to 
preseni  infoi^ation  about  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents. Includes  informatipn  on  First 
Amendment  rights,  dress  codes,  due  pro^i 
-  cess, rights,  discrimination,  corporal  pun^ 
ishmeht,'  placemenf ,  marriage  and  ^  preg^ 
nancy,  school  records,  and  gmdes,  I n^ 
:  eludes  a  bibliography,  a  description  of 
legal  citaiions,  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
opimon  in  the  Tinker  case' (dealing  wit^ 
^  sludents'  First  Amendmenc  rights  to  use 
>  the  public  school  as  a  forum  tor  peaceful 
protest  apunst  government  foi'eiin  poli- 
/^cy),         / 1;   .      ^ '  ■ 
]Students'  Rights^ issues  in  CQnitUuHonal  Fn«^ 
dom  (The  Analysis  of  Public  Issues  Pro* 
gi^m  Problems  Series),  ftnight,  Rich^d 
S,  Kgiighlon  Mifflin  Company  ( i974h^i22 
pp,,  paperbacki  Grades  3-12,  Provides 
basis  for  discussion  and  activities  on  siu* 
dent  ri|hti ,  controversies,  Foiuses  on 
dress  codes,  freedom  of  expressign,  pri- 
,  vacy,  and  due .  process,  Sibliography,^ 

Teacher's  guide  available^ 
Your  Ligsi  Rights  and  ResponsibiUtiist  A 
Guide  for  Public  Sehooi  Students.  United 
States  Depanment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Youth  Devcl- 
/■  opment  ( 1976),  25  pp,,  paperback.  Grades 
l^lli^Thls  free  publication  is  designed  to 
help  students  .understand -their  rights  and"^ 
' ,  responsibilities,  Includes  discussions .  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  reli- 
gibn,  speech,  thi  flag  salute,  expulsion 
and  suspension;  and  diieriminyiion,  as 
well  as  acts  of  Congress  relating  ib  stu- 
dent "records, 3  discrimination/  .and  the 
'^rights  of  handicapped  itudentl.  Appendix  , 
provide^  addresses  fgr  legal  service  orga* 
niiations.  Oi'der  publication  #OHD/OVD 
76-26048, 

Your  Riif^tSi  Past  and  Prisent:  A  tiuide  for 
Young  Pio^ii,  Haskins,  Jim,  Hawthorn 

\  Books  (l97S)j.l28  pp!^ hardback.  Grades 
7^12,  teacher,  Analyie^  jhe  legal  rights  oV 
children  and  ieenagers  by  looking  at  , 


"■  HJung  people's  righii  in  rtlailon  to  labor, 
*    ihu  school,  thi  homt  and  fdmily,  and  ihe 
juventit  Justi'ee  sysitm.  Provides  both  his- 
torical and  contgmpOfmry  ptfspeciivesr 
Sslagitd  bibliogfiphy, 

Imw  and  VnUid  States  History 
One  subjict  whieh  is  requifed  of 
almost  all  secondary  students  is 
United  States  history.  Of  yourse, 
this  is  a  subjiQt  in  which  it  is  easy 
to  integrate  mi^ph  law^relattd  mate- 
riaJ.  Some  of  the  fdllowing  may  be 
ineorporatid  into  existing  class- 
room  units. 


Constitution:  A  SimuLstion  of  a  Convintion 
Cailid  To  RevUi  tht  United  Staiti  ConstitU' 
tiom  Kennedy,  Chiriis  L.  Intei^st  (1974), 
kit,  Gfadts  10-12.  Students  study  the 
U.S.  Constitution  as  they  partigipi.(e  in  a 
simtiiated  constitutional  convention 
f  which  is  considehng  revisloni  of  ihe  origi- 
nii  document.  Includes  teacher's  guide 
and  studems'  guides.  For  35  players  over 
II  class  periods. 
Espi^nagif  A  SmuiaHon  of  the  RQ$€nb€t%s* 
Trial  of  195 L  Lacey,  Wllliim.  Intefici 
(1974),  kit.  Grades  S-12.  Studtnts  exam- 
ine  the  anii-communist  mood  of  the  1950i, 
the  justice  of  the  use  of  cipitil  pynish- 
ment  for  eonspimcy  to  commit  espionage, 
and  Ihe  vtlidiiy  of  evidence  in  the  trial  of 
Juiius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg.  The  trial  is  re- 
^  consrnjcted^  and  the  lury  reichei  its  own 
canclusibn.  Includei  tocher's  guide  and' 
siudenii'  guides*  For  iJ  flayers  during  ^ 
5  class  periods. 
Th§  HaymarkH  Css§.  DaJ  Porto,  David,  Hss- 
loty  Simulations  (I ??2),  kit.  Grades 
Simulates  the  1S86  Hayrnvket  trial  froin 
jui7  selection  through  decision.  May  be 
helpful  in  stimulating  discussion  of  free 
speech,  dissent  yL«id  protaiM  labcr  rigjiis, 
and  other  Issues,  m  well  as  due  process 
and  court  procedure,  includes  ^  proce^ 
dures,  teacher  Information  sheet,  m^ter 
fole  sheet,  fact  sheet,  role  sheets,  sub- 
-  poena^  decision  sheet,  reporter  sheets," 
and  triil  exhibits.  For  2$-38  players  dur^ 
ing  J=6'l£lass  periods, 
7717,^  A  SimyMon  Gamc,'^Rothschiid,  Eric 
and  Wemer  Feig,  blcon  Fonvird  (19701. 
kit,  Grades  7-12,  Players  m  fictitious  ^ 
delegates  to  the  ConsthutionaJ  Convene 
tion  of  1737.  as  well  as  Geoiie  Washing- ' 
ton.  James  Madison,  and  Benjamin  Fmnk- 
lin.  Background  of  the  times  is  provided 
but  convention  outcoihes  may  vary  from 
actual  history,  includes  record,  dupji-  ,? 
^ting  masters,  agenda  poster,  role  cards, 
delepte  handbooks,  and  teacher's  guide, 
For  20-40  glayers  dunng  3*14  class  peri- 
ods^  .'l 
'ix  Invplvgmtm  EjtgtQisfS  for  UnM  Sma 
History  Cimi§s  (Vols,  M),  Krause,  Wil- 
Ilam  and  ^vid      Siseho,  Involvemeni  . 
(1974),  50  pp.  each.  Grades  $-12,  iaeh  of  ' 
the  ^ur  voiunVes  Contains  six  activities, 
ihcluding  inquiry  exerciies,  role-playing, 
and  simulations  on  Historical,  political, 
^  and  legal  subjects,  Includes  material  on 
thi  iiictoral  college,  .,  presidency,  tht 
Korematsu  trialdepHiy  of  relocaiion  and  ^ 
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miernmint  of  Japanei&.AmfHcQns  during 
Worid  WarJI).  Dred  Scott  trial  (rights  of 
§laves)/thi  Pullman  trial  (legaliiy  of  rail* 
road  itrikis).  and  many  other  lubjecis, 
Vaiua  of  thi  Amman  Hmtaim  ChatUngis, 
Casf  StudiiSi  and  Tegshing  Sirstegiis 
(NCSS  Yearbwk),  Ubbelohde,  Carl  and 
Jack  R,  Fraenkel,  edito.-s.  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Social  Studies  ( 1976),  213  pp,, 
hardback.  Teacher,  Case  studies  help 
readers  to  focus  on  the  rights  claimea  in 
,the  Declaration  of  Independenci.  "'Life,' 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness''  are 
examined  through  case  studies  of  past  and 
current  controversiis  over  what,  those 
rights  mean  in  speciflc  circumstances,  In^ 
eludes  Impressment  of  citizens  during  war- 
time, the  trial  of  Susan  B,  Anthony,  re- 
ligious freedom  issues  mised  by  Mormons 
in  the  i9rh  century,  and  the  rise  of  corpo- 
rate ^wer  and  monopolies,  Exteniive 
section  on  strategies  for  teaching  about 
values,   Recofrimehdations  for  further 
reading  provided. 
The  War  Crimes  THaU.  Dal  Porto,  David  and 
John  KoppeL  History  5lmuiationsJI974i, 
kit.  Grades  9-12,  Simulates  war  crime  tri- 
als in  Oemiany  after  Worid  War  II.  Stu- 
dents tiike  the  roles  of  judges,  witnesies, 
lawyers,  and  four  of  the  accusetf  in  two 
separate  mock  triaii.  Includes  all  neces^ 
lary  information  and  forms.  For  stu- 
dents during  10  class  periods. 


Orginiiations 

I  have  not  lisitd  nearly  all  the  ma- 
terials that  could  bi  Uied  in  elemin- 
tary  and  sipondary  classrooms,' 
nor  have  I  covered  drthi  subject 
areas  which^could^be  incllided. 
Many  more  quality  ftiatirials  exist 
or  are  in  development  siages.  The 
V  following  art  brief  descriptions  of  a 
htimber  of  organizations  ^^hich. 
rfiay  be  |ble  io  assist^^u  in  idenu- 
'  fying  materials  a  d  devtlbping 
'  proaches  for  law  ^elated  iducation 
^  curriculum. 

^ffl^n  BiF  Apodatlon  ,  S^clai 
Commlttte  on  Vdulb  CdQcaUon  for  CltU 
umhlp  (YEFG),  1 155  East  60th  Street, 
Chicaio,  IllinoiraOei?,  {3i2-947-3%0)r 
Staff  Dirictar:  Nonnan  Gross.  YEFO 
has,  slnce'^  1971,  sensed  as  a  natienal 
^  clearinghouifc  and  coordin^dron  all.as- 
ptGts  of  law-related  education.  Staff 
provldef  Gonsultlng  sen^ices  to  groups 
interested  in  establishing  and  devej-  ^ 
oping  progrEms.  and  assists  In  Iniuring 
eoordinatad  efforts  betwein  education- 
al .systirTis;  bar  associations,  justice 
agencies,  and  bfher  cpniniunlty  groupi, 
¥EFC  has  produced  a  series  of  publica- 
tions, listed  aariie^in  this  article^  and 
can  inform^you  of  taw-related  projecti 
already  underway  in  your  vicinity*  It  aU 
SQ  works  with  colleges  and  univarslties 


in  incorporating Jaw.riiated  educaiion 
into  pri»servici  teacher  education  pro-^ 
grams. 

CorrtctionaJ  Str^ice  of  ^Wnneiota, 
Educatiorf  Division,  1427  Washington 
Avenue  South,  Minneapolis.  Minne* 
sota  55404,  (612039-7227)^  Education 
Director:  David  Whifney,  The  Correc- 
tional Servica  of  Minnesota  is  a  pri- 
vale,  non-pro  fit  prpnization  which  of- 
fers an  extensive  pelleciion  of  law-re- 
latad  rasource  and  curriculum 
matarials  for  sale  fjid  rental!  Other  ac* 
tivitiii  of  the  Coiractionaj  Service  in- 
cluda  research  into  various  correction- 
al problems  and  law-related  training  for 
teachers  and  criminal  justice  person- 
nei, 

tostitute  for  Pblltl^l/Legat  r^ducation 
(IPLEh  Box  426,'Glassboro- Woodbury 
Road,  Pitman,  New  Jersev  08071,  (609- 
589-3410),  Execu:ive  Director:  Bany 
E,  Laflcowiii,  This  nationally  validated 
Title  IVC  Project  providei  consulting 
in  all  states  for  eitabllshing  pollttcal 
and  iegil  education  prograiiis  based  on 
the  iPLE  modal.  The  IPLE  program  in- 
cludas  both  classroom  and  (leld  experi- 
ences for  New  Jersey  high  school  siu-^^^ 
dents,  and  has  devalopad  a  number  of 
curriculum  maferials, 

Law,  Edueaiion  and  Pirtlelpatlon 
(LEAP),  A  National  Project  of  thi  Con- 
stitutional Rifhts  Foundation,  6310  San 
Vicente  Boulava^,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fcrnia9004a,  (213-930-1510),  Executive 
\  Director!  Vivian  Moproe,, Provides  con- 
suiting  services  to  lepl  and  citizenship 
prolects  throughout  tde  United -States, 
LEAP,  originally  funded  by  the  Ford: 
and  D^forth  Foundations*  grew  out  of 
jlut  Constitution jl  Rf^hin  Fdundiiicn 
(QRF),  which  wai'astabiiihed  in  1963'^ 
to  encourage  improved  law-related  edu- 
cation In  the  schools  o&Califbrnia,  .'rt[e 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation  has 
produced  a  variety  of  hiatarials.  Includ- 
ing Iti  J/// o/^/f/iw/^Ae//^/f  quanariy, . 
simulation  g^es,  CQjnstitutional 
Righjs  Sfn€s  (Beniiger,  fncj,  and 
other  materials*.  Afflliated  offices  are  lo- 
cated iri  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

Lawjn  a  Frtf  Socle^lLIFS),,606  Wii- 
shite  Boulevard,  Suite 600,  SamaMoni- 
ca,  California  90401,  (213-393-0523), 
Executive  Directorl  Charles  HJ 
Quigley/LIFS  was  created  in  1969  as  a 
project  of  the  State  Barof^Califomla,  It 
hasdevejopeM  In-service  teacher  educa- 
tion materials  on  each,  of  eight  con- 
cepts;' authoirity,  divafsltyJ  freedom, 
justice,  participation i  privacy,  proper-  -v 
ty,  and  responsibility.  Multi-media  kits 
for  K^I2  student  instniction  are  now* ' 
being  developed.  Consulting  services 
are  available,  ,      ,  ' 

Law  In  American  SMtty  Foundatloh«^ 
33  Nonh  LaSalle "Street,  Chicago,  llli. 
nois  60602,  131 2-346-^63),.^ Executiye 


DNcton  Roben  H.  Ratdiffii.rThe 
Foyndation  has  conducted  intensive 
summtr  laachir  educoiion  insUtuies  in 
the=  subsianijve  and  pidagogical  as- 
pects of  iaw-focused  educauon  sines 
1966,  Curriauium  matenais  Inciuda  the 
Justice  in  Urban  Amfrica  sari  as «  Trail' 
marks  of  Liberty  scries,  Fotindaiions  of 
Jtistice,  and  ih^  Law  in  Amerihan^So^ 
ciety  JournaL  The ,  Foundation  aJso  of* 
fars  consulting  aarvlces  to  intef-est^ 
^^oups  throughout  tha  country.  \ 

National  Orginiiiation  on  Legal  Prob* 
Uflis  in  Education  (NOLPG)^  SHOl 
Souihwest  Seventh  Avanue*  Topaka, 
Kansai  66606.  Exacu- 
live  Secretary:  M.  A.  McOhehey, 
NOLPE  was  estiiblished  to  'improve 
education  by  promoting  imarest  in  and 
understanding  of  school  law  through- 
out ihi  United  Slates/*  While  it  should 
be  understood  that  "school  law'*  Is  not 
the  same  as  *1aw-raJated  education/* 
the  publications  of  NOLPE  im  pro- 
vide  information  oh  the  status  of  cur- 
rent legal  isiuas  affecting  sehobi  admin- 
istrators*  laacheni,  and  studants. 

NatlonaJ  Striti;  Law  Imtitute,  412 
Fifth  Siraet.  Washiniion. 
20001/(202-624-8235),  Directon  JMon 
Newman*  In  1972,  *'Straei  Law"  was 
an  exparimental  course  in  two  p.C, 
high  schodis.  dasigned  to  giva  students 
practica]  informiiUon  about  the  law. 
Tha  progrtni  has  now  expanded  to Mn-  ' 
elude  giany  DlC,  junior  and  senior  high 
ischooli  and  is  being  establishad  in  oth- 
ar  cities  in  the  naiion,  It  has  developed 
useful  cunricylufn  matariaJs^  including ' 
Siret!  Law:  A  Course  in  Praaical  Law 
, .  and  Street  Law:  A  Course  in  (he  Law  of 
Cdffec//^/fi  (Wait  Publishing  Compa- 
ny ).  Coniulting  siir^ices  ayailabie. 
^  '        \  .  ..     •    ■  ' 

Plitribtitors 

AineHGan.  Bar  Assogiition  ■  ^ 

Ills  East  f Orh  Srreist  ^  .  . 
Chigago,  niinbis  6063T  , 

American  Book  Coinpiny 
300  Pike  Streei  ^         v  ^ 

^  Cinciniiatu  Ohio  4|202 

W.     Anderson  Ce 
646  Main  jtreet 

Cincintiati,  Ohio  45::0i  .  , 

Avon  Booki  ^ 
,959  Eighth  Avenue  i> 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Beginner  Books  \ 
'Division  of  Rindom  House    '  "  . 

43?  Hahn  Rdid  ' 
Westminster,  Miry liind  21157 

BFA  EdueationaJ  Media- 

221  i  Michigan  A vfHiUi  , 

S^ta  Monica.  California  9^34  ^      ^  ^ 

Ben^ger,  Ine*         ,  ^ 
Order  Department  \ 
Front  and  Brown  Streets     ,  ^ 
Riverside,  New  Jehey  0Sp7S 
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Bobbs-Merrill  Companyt  Ihe, 
4300  Wm  62nd  Sirett 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46268 

Center  for  Law  and  iducailon 
Hapvard  University 
Larsen  Hall,  14  Appian  Way 
Cambridge,  Miisachusetti  02138 

Churehill  Films 

662  Nonh  Robertson  Boufevard 
Los  AngiliS.  California  90069  . 

Citiiinihip  Development  Propwn . 
Menhon  Cinicr*  Ohio  State  Unlvenity 
199  West  10th  Avenue  -  '  ^ 

Columbui,  Ohio  43201 

Claisroom  Dynamici  Publishing  Compmy 

231  O'Connor  Drive 

San  Jose]  Califomii  9512S  ■ 

Consiituiidnaj  Righti  Foundation  ^ 
\  6310  San  Vicente  Boulevard  ^ 
Los  Angeiei,  Caljfbmia  W4i 

Dell  Pubiiihlng  Company.  Inc. 
Edueationai  Sajei  Oepinment 
750  Third  Avenue       ^  - 
'  New  York,  New  York  10017 

Engyclopiedia  Britinnica  fidueationil  . 

Co^oi^tion 
42J  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  ^11 

-.  Games  Centml 
Abt  Assdeiites  Inc^ 
55  Wheeler  Street. 
Cambridge,  M^sachusetti  02138 

OInn  and  Company  ^ 
191  Spring  Street  . 
Le.xlngton.  Mniaehuselts  02173 

GreiinhaVen  Press 
leil  Polk  Street,  N.E^ 
MInneapoiis.  Minnesoti  5S4\$ 

^  Oyidance  Asidclates  ^ 
757  Third  Avenue     .  ' 
New  York.  Nisw  York^JOOl?,   ,  V  ^ 

Kigief  and  Row  PubliihiirL.  luu. 
10  East  J3rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022  ^  . 

Hawthorn  Books  5 

260  Madison  A  venue  ^ , 

New  York,  New  York  10016  ;V 

Hiitoryi  Simulations 
P.O.  Box  2775  •  . 

'Santa  Clan,  Caiifbmia  95031  . 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
DepartfBent  M.  \ 
*  One  a^don  Street       ^  , 
Bolton,'  Masiichusetts  02107 

Internet 

80x^262  /  ^  ' 

Lakeside,  Califooiia  92040  ^        "  . 

Involvement 

3«l  i.  'Wm  Way^ 
Fresno,  California  93726^ 

Law  In  a  Free  S^iety  .  , 

606  Wilshire  Boulevards  Suite  600^ .  ^ 

lanta  Monica.  California  ^401 

turning  Coinpormiton  of  America 

1350  Avenue  of  the  Americas  ' 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

McCytchan  Publishing  Coi^rition 

P,0.  Box  TO 

2526  Gi^ve  Street  '  " 

Berkeiey,  Califbmii  94701    ^  ^  v 


.McOmw-Hlij  Book  Company 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Ameriefs 
New  York,  New  York  10020. 

Micmillan  Publiihini  Company,  Inc. 
School  Division  '  . 

866  Third  Avenue  , 
New  York,' New  York  10022 

Charles  E.  Memll  Publishing  Compiny  . 
I_3W  Alum  Criek  Drive 
Cotumbus,  Ohio  43216 

The  Missouri  Bar 
326  Monroe 

Jefferson  City.  Missouri  65101 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
.  1515  Wilion  Boulevard 
Arliniton*  Virpnia  22209 

Olcott  Forwart  ! 

c/6  Edueationai  Audio^Viiual  Inc. 

Pleasamville,  New  York  10570 

Oxford  Book  Company.  Inc. 
I  I  Park  Plaet 

New  York.  New  York  10007 

Pithescope  Educational  Films,  Inc. 

71  Weyman  Avenue 

New  Rochelle.  New  York  10S02 

Prentige-HaJI,  Inc, 

Engiewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 

Prime  Ttme  School  Television 
120  Sodlh  l^Saile  Street 
Chl^go,  Illinois  60603 

Random  House,  Inc, 
Order  Department 
Westminster,.  Marylind  21157  . 

Sdenger  Educational  Media 
1635  Twelfth  Street  ^  , 

"  Santa  Monica,  C^ifomia  90404  ^ 

Schloit  Producdons,  Inc.  ' 

150  White  Plains  Road   .  / 

Tafrytown,  New  York  10591 

Schoiaitic  Book  Services 

904  Sylvan  Avenue 

Eugiewood  Cliffy.  New  Jersiy  OTSji 

Simile  If      :  ^ 
J 150  Silverado  " 
P,0,  Box  1023  N 
.  La /oiii,  Caiifbrnia  92037 

Simon  and  Schuster 
Education  and  Libraiy  Services  \^  ^ 
\  630  Fiftlf  Avenue  .  ^ 

New  York,  New'tork  10020 

ScNgial  Studies  School  Service   ,  , 
^10.000  Culver  Bbulevtrd  ^ 
Culver  City,  Caiifetnla  90230  ^ 

Society  for  VIsuah  Education 

1345  Diversey  Parkway 

Chicago.  Illinois  60614  '  ^,  .  ^ 

Teaching  Resdurcei  Films 
Station  Plaia  ^  . 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York'  10507  /  ^ 

United  Slates  Department  of  H«>ilth, 
"^Educition  and  Welfare 
Office,  of  Ypuih  Developmem 
.  2W  Independence  Avenue^  S  W,  Koom  K2ib 
\^hingion,  D,C,  20201  ^ 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc. 
730  Fifih  Aveiiue 

New  York;  New  York  10019     '  . 
West  Publishing  Company 
170  Old  County*  Road' 
Mineola.  New  York  1 1501 
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NORMAN  GROSS 


In  thf  Athenian  stau.  law  was  not  onhjhe  ^kingr  bui  rhfjeiwoi  0  cmenship  .  ,  .  the 
nightst  tiQchff  of  f very  citizen. 

Warner  Jaeggr.  Pflid^ia 


Teachuig  about  the  law  is  by  no  means  a  novel  idea.  Since  ancient  times,  tlie 
study  of  law^its, philosophy,  content,  processes,  application  and  impact— has 
served  as  an.  essentBl  and  effative  means  of  conveying  criticahunderstandings" 
.  about  one  sjovernmg  system  atid  the  timeless  conflicts  and  issues  inevitably 
con^roniing  society.  .Yet  only  in  recent  years  have  our  schools  begun  to  fransform 
ttaditionaJly  ^upprfieial  andvlifeless  inscrucHon  about  our  legal  and  |ov«mmental 
systems  into  ihe  chalienging,  systenwiic  leaming  experiences  one  would'expect  in 
a  nation  so  rooted  in  jurisprudential  piinclples  and  which,  for  better  or  worse,  is 
perhaps  the  mpst  .legaJistic  society  in  the  history , of  civilization.  ■  > 

A  number  of  factors  have  cpntributed  to  widespriad  efforts  now  underway  to 
revitalize  msmiction  about  law.  Firet.  studies  conducted  by  Ungton  and  Jen- 
nings, Hess  and  Tomey,  Shaver,  and  othere  indicated  that  shfdenis  In  civics  and 
/Amencanjqveniment  courses  were  alienated  both  by  the  rnethbd  of  leaming— 
rote  memorization— and  by  the  content— pjatitudes 'of  the  ideal,  rather  than  the 
Ktual.  Such  couraes  exerted  scant  impact  in  promoting  student  capacity  to  deal 
witJi  legal  and  poliUcal  issues  at  the  time,  and  Iven  less  impact  afterwards  In  fact 
„  some  studies  indicated  that  .the  most  lasting  impact  may  result  in  inciBased 
cynJCism^flnd  alienation.    .       >,  ;  • 

^  A  second  f^tor  wis  thi  growing  legal  consciousness  6t  the  average  citizen 
Many  Amencans  wert  awakened  to.the  pwrvasiye  influence'of  the  law  through  the 
consumer  and  environmental  movements-  conffoversial  SuprEme  Court  decisions 
m  such  areas  as  civU  righB,  abprtiqn.  and  criminal  justice;  and  increasing  public 
reliance  on  courtt  to  address  significant  social,  economic,  and  poUtical  issues 
Legal  ambiguities  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam°and  the  unprecedented  Water- 
gate saga  contributed  further-to  public  interest  in  and  curiosity  about  the  law  In 
education,  issues  of  integration,  student^and  educator  rights  and  responsibiliUes  ' 
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and  provision  of  equal  alhletic  opportunities  Ulusoati  conttovenies  which  brouaht 
•  the  law  from  beyond  the  schoolhouM  gate.  , 

FinaJly,  thg  legal  profession  moved  sigmficantly  to  demystify  law  and  promote 
an  enJighttned  legal  literacy  among  the  average  citizen.  Through  extensive  efforts 
of  the  Amencan  Bar  Assqciationand  state  and  local  bar  associations,  lawyers  have 
playid  an  insmimental  role  in  encouraging.and  supporting  comprehensive  ^uca- 
tion  propaiKS  aoout  law  and  legal  process. 

The  resulUng  proliferation  of  law-pelated  programs  has  been  dramatic  In  197 1 
for  trample,  there  v/ere  just  over  100  pro^mi  in  the  field;  today,  the  estimated 
number  totals,  coniervatively.  500.  Teachera  had  access  to  few  law-related 
nyttnaU  in  1971;  today,  there  are  over  1,500  items.  Seven  Slimmer  teacher 
educaoon  institutes  were  conducted  in  1971;  65  institutes  were  offered  this  past 
summer  This  article,  m  broad  and  sweeping  terms,  identifies  some  current  tti^ds 
in  law  mated  educauon  and  exposes  several  challenges  and  future  directioBs  of  the 
,    movement.  ,  '  , 

Current  Trends  ...  '  .  > 

Programs  in  law-related  education  va^  as  much  as  law  itself,  Hiey  span  the 
spectrum  from  those  cpncenwtlng  on  p.^tical  aspects  of  the  law-i-how  to  read  a 
conaact,  what  to  do  ^hsn  you  are  arrested,  how  to  avoid  legal  problemii-to  those  ^ 
^  .with  a  jurisprudential  or  concep5Uil  focus--what  is  the  function  of  law  in  our 
soeiety,  how  do  we  rtconcUe  the  clash  between  eff&tive'law  enforcement  and  the 
nghtto  pnvacy,  what,are.thellmiB.of  theIaw.  '  * 

Even  within  ih^  particular  caiegorizations,  one  finds  a  rich  substantive  diver- 
sity, Prtcoeally  oriented  propams.  for  example,  may  swss  criminal  Justice  more 
than  consumer  law  or  family  law.  Conceptually  based  programs  niy  examine  ■ 
law  s  role  a^soci^ change  agent  rather  than  value  conflicts  and  mbr^il  dUemmas ' 
inherent  in  legal,  issu^.  Most  programs  combine,  to  varying  deaees,  these 
: /differiint  approachefcand  enchases;  .    ,    •  ^Jf^ 

_^imUa^y  divergent  are  the  means  by  whicjj  law'ls  inio^rated  into  curriculum 
Of  coune,  much  law-related  fdttcation  has^ri  infused  prominently  into  wdi- 
tional  civics  and  American  govemmf  nt  counes.  With  the  advent  6i eleetives  and 
miiu-eourses.  indepenaent  offerings"  on  such  subjects  as  M  You  and  the  Uw  " 
_  Rights  and  Res^nsibUities  in  a  Free  Society."  and  "Youth  and  the  Adminisrt- 
.  uon  of  Jusoce  .  have  ^qme  widespread., "At  the  elementary;.levei:  issues  of 
tairness.  divireity,  authority,'arrf  otherbasicconcepB  of  law  as  will  as  the  study 
ot  mw  s  role  in  swiety  Me  becoming  components  of  various  courees 

nie,  genesis  antf  operation  of  law-related  propams  also  va^.  WhUe  state  and 
local  educauonal  afencies  conduct  many  propams.,  bar  associations  jusUce 
agencies,  colleges  ind  uniyeraities,  and  independent  foundations  have  provided 
unpetus-and  coordination  for  numerous  activities.  •  „' 

Despite  this  divOTity,  a  numtar  of  commdft  characteristics  and  shared  assump.  ' 
tion^exut'in  the  law-related  iducatioh'movement.  Foremost  is  a  recognition  of  - 
law  s  substanuve  and  educational  value.  Cleariy.  law's  peii^asive  determinative 
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role  in  our  individual,  msututionil.  and  social  lives  warrahts  its  study  thraughout 
the  school  cumculum.  Almost  tqually  significant,  however,  is  the  law's polntiaJ 
m  promotog  cntical  Ihinklng.  clarifying  divergent  values  and  mterests.  and 
,  disciplines  as  political  science,  histoiy,  sociology,  phUosophy, 

Because  law  primarily  iuncdons  in  law  dispute  resolution,  it  is  replete  with 
actual,  honest,  mescapable  coriflicts  and  conwversies.  The  study  of  law  thus 
discourag^  sunpHstic  responses  to  complex  problemsr^ther.  stidents  must 
denti^  releyaiit  ftcts,  miculate  central  issues,. explore  varioSraltwnatives'in 
ight  o^siablished^pnnciples  and  possible  consequences,  and  ffouble  over  solu. 
uons.  The  study  of  law  also  pnanotes  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  lends  itself  to 
vane- ,  eifi^tive  msffuctional  whniques-such  as  case  studies,  role-playini  and 
field  te^nenc^s-which  allows  students  o^ortunio^  to  develop  their  intellLtual 
c^iucs  whUe  relating  afftetively  to  4ious  ^rceptions  wd  inSt! 

A  second  similarity  lies  in  the  interdisciplinan'Satur^of  law-related  educatiofi 
progranu.  Alinost  all  involve  the  combined  efforts  of  k^^ere  and  educatora,  with 
.  civj  and  cnnunal  justice  ofqcials  and  bther  community  lea^rs  ionoibutine  to 
many  programs.  TTus  uivolvement  includes  servirig  oh  advisory  commities 
marshaling  commumty  support,  educating  educatore.arMngini  field  exoeriehces 

Upns.  Such  pmicipauw  not  only  ensures  vital  supp^ 

cnhcaJ,y  links  topics  of  law-reiated  study  and  their  acwd  dfterationin  the  commu- 

,  _  A  ^lirt  similarity  reflectt  in  thBcoiiq3rehensi>^ttMh« 

„  ducted  by  most  prpgrMis.  Since  most  educators  previously  have  not  had  thr 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  courees  about  the  law  and  legal  system  a  variety  of 
senuiiars,  workshops?  and.instltuto  have  b^n  o^red  on  the^M^ 
iPB^,  and  admmistrafion  of  law-related  education.  WhUe  of  vaiyihi  durSon 
^Wre  Md.scope(the  ^^s  mching^achers  Abom^Law:  A  GMi  A  . 
r         ^  .P'^f '°"^'"^*'"«^^^^"NseIevendtf^^  in  the 

fm.  they  are;all  conducted  by  inierdisciplinab'  teams  of  instrucwKSS 
SK^^^  of  insmiction  t%  will  bringrultimately.  bacrf 

Future  Directions        "  ■ 

=  WhUe  sigriificaht  proBess  has  occumd  during  the  pist  five  yeari,  we  still 
.estimate  that  no  more  than  10  percent  of  our  nationis  educatore  and  students  have 
b^n  expose  to  meaningfijljnsmiction  in  iaw-rilatea  education.  Obviously 
^widespread  teacher  education  effoiw-in-service  and  pre-so^ice— must  be  ihsti ' 
tutfrt;  extensive  evaluations  must  be  conducted  tG  identify  the  relative  merits  and 
shortcpnungs  of  progiims;  ftinding  of  substantial  ma^^ 

tederal  goverament— must  be  made  avaUable;  and  instiftitiopalization  of  promms  - 
as  integral  components  of  school  cuiriciilum  must  be  fostered.  Apart  from  Uiese 
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considerations,  many  exciting  new  directions  and  emphases  in  iaw-related  cur- 
.  ™u  a  aw^i  creative  development.  This  new  advancement  k  particulariv  the  case 
m  elementtry  education.  _  •  ■ 

;raough  rMearch  emphasizis  the  dstem^^^^ 
chUd  s^  development,  relatively  few  progmms  haveius  far  ap^ari  in  ^ades 
"    ^^^"'^'''^  W  studies  cumculS^eveS- 

related  education  CM  ennch  student  underetanding  of  life  as  an  individual  and  in 
social  groups;  BuUdmg  upon  student  interest  in  the  law.  law-related  edSm^so 
,1f^f'°P™"'  of  reading,  writing,  and  articulation  skUIs.  primary 
objectives  of  the  language  arts  curriculum.  Moreover,  students  can  examine  thi 
n^e-making  and  nUe-enforcing  mtchanisms  of  the  school  as  a  means  of  recogniz. 
mg  and  understandmg  the  underlying  valuer 

of  arid  alternatives  to  rules,  the  difficulty  of  framini  rules,  and  other  fundamenal . 

further  opportupiiiesforcurriculum  development 
Few  maienals.  for  example,  address  such  areas  as  family  law,  property  law'- 
environmental  law,  tort  law,  equal  protection,  or  our  ftderal^and  state  court 
,systems  Compwativ,  law^has  ftred  no  better  inspite  of  its  possible  inlegration  lii 
ged^hy,jvorld  htstory,  multi^ttaic  studies,  e^n  in  fer^  languaSSr 
Sj^V^^^e  study  oCinteniational  law  would  lend  mJdiJmiom  tcAour£S 
fSS     -  ^fl^"J»»rt^"n  "^^  and  the  Corporation"  ^^ouldoftr 

,  >umque  oppqrmnities  for  exploring  the  growing  Influence  Sf  naiionallnd  mult^^ 
national  aonglomifacas.         .      ;  ^  .  ^^^^ 

^  ^pamsmu«  also  be,  develop  ^  "P^ri^nces  to  law- 

related  topics  Education  abdut  the  law  we  cannot  view  independendy  of  school 
^nwnce.  WhUe  the  ,chooI,  is  no,  inwnderf  to  serve' as  a  i^el  of  din^ 
students  leanungexpertencis  beyond  the  formal  curricula  are  considerable  nils 
T^^'  reqi^ng  exCeptionaily  careful  and  intelligent  plahiiing;  but  one 
we.must  address  forthrighdy  and  crearively  #  ,     ,     g,  iwnc 

Coftclushn       <    '  '   \  ^  '  . 

imJn^?^^  f-  "^^^  H  "°         ^^'Sts  tor  perpetuating  such 

Ignorance  Largely  as  a  result  of  tftom  during  the  past  few  ykrs,  wr  have 

•  "^^^^^       »»™«y-  Evident^ .  howevi,  a  ubstS " 

amount  of  concerted  and  creative  ^oik  remains  for  us  to  do.      J    7  «  " 
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.  LAW-RELATED  EDUCATION-  WHAT  IT 
IS  AND  WHY  IT  IS  NEEDED 

Today's  citiien  not  only  . lacks  an  understanding  of^the  day^to^day      ^       •  .  .       .  , 
functions  of  govimment—K0w,ra.  bill  bfaomei  a  law,  the  countar-bil-  '  *  \ 

ancmg  relationBhips  among  the  three  branches  of  govarnment— he^  also       .  \ 
^  knows  very  little  about  the  American  legal  systtm/  - — '  -    ^  .1 

If  the  Conatitution  and  the  Bill  of  Eights  were  put  to  a  vote  to^  . 
-.^    day,  pollsters  tell  us  they  would  not  be  adopte^^  Indeed,  one  survev  found 
_         that  ''many. people- not  only  did  not  reoognlza  the  Bill  of  Rights  but 

without  the  benefit  of  Its  title,  described  it  as,  'Communist  propa-  '  ' 

^     ganda/  "J   A  poll  cunducted  by  thfe  Sdii-j.tt^n  Commis^irn     thp  States 

reveals  that  almost  half  of  the  W^year^olds  queried  did  not  underhand     ^  ' 
\  the  principle  underlying  the;  Supreme  Courts 
^  V   -   the  schools.^   In  America,  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Jaeks^^ 
noted,  power  struggles  **call  out  battalions  of  lawyers'*  rather  than  ' 
''regiments  ^  troops."  Wrt^  ^>         ^  \  , 

system  American;' youth  cannot  be  Effective  eitlnens.   However,  if  the 
^     .  laboratory  for  learning Ji^thetradii^^^  '      .  ^ 

recollections  of  the  effectiveness 'of  rote  is  to  lerve  as  a  guide,  we  can  '  \  > 

look  forward  to^a  future  Wtizenryvai  uninformed,  cynieal/a  ; 
.  -  .      cal  as  the  present  generation.  "  \  \  ' 

-  ^  ^^  np^d'^ot  rely  qnl^  /  '     .  "  \  ■  ^ 

.    /stantlatq  the  need  for  a  more  effective  approach  to  citiienship  education,:^  ' 
_         I^  nioit  .school  districts  across  the  e^^  .  ,  ' 

^Without passing  at  least  one. course  in  gm^  Yet^'evidehce  indP     ^       ^  , 

cates  tHat^  the  courses  are  failures,  .  ■ 

■       Studies  conducted. in  theaSWi  by  Langton*  and  ^    V  .  . 

Toniey,*  Maislalas,^  Smith  and  Patrick,®  and  Shaver^  demonstrate  that  ' 
,      Civics  students  are  alienated  both  by  the  methotf  of  leaming— read  and 

regtfrgitate=and  by  the  content— platitude^  '  ^  ^  . 

and  deseripiions  of  what  shoald  be  rather  than  what  is.  The'cburses  do 
;     not  increasethf  student's  ability  to  anal^^^ 

They  have  little  impact  at  the  time  and  virtually  n  .      "  : 

■  lasting  effect  may  wll  be  an  ^t^^  < 

allenatfon.*  \  ? . 

So^^^ei    Law-Related  EducatlGn  in  teiaylca:    Guidalinas  for  the  Future,  Report  of'the 

American  Bar  Association  Special  Conmittee  on  Youth:  iduc  at  ion  for  .Qftizenship,. 
Paul,' Minn,  I    West  Publishing  Co.  #  1975.  . 
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\\  Uw-related  education  in  the  elsmintary  and  stcondary  ichods  can 
enrich  the  social  studiia  eurrlculum.  A  rigorous,  systematic  Jaw  studies 
curriculum  can  provide  .students  with  an  operative  understanding  of  how 
our  system  of  law  and^  legal  institutions  works.  Students  are  asked  to 
reason,  through  walistic  legal  problema-d'anglng  from  situations  of  fair, 
ness  in  the  firet  grade  water  fountain  queue  to  proposals  for  equal  Justice 
among  Watergate  violatora— and  trouble  over  their  sdlutlona.  rather 
than' merely  memorize  rules  .of  law.  ■  .        .  «>> 

°  ,  A  sound  approach  to  law-relatid  education  teaches  the  law  aj  a  hu- 
'  manistic  discipline  and  as  a  means  of  understanding  and  appreciating  our 
culture  and  our  srniety.  Legal  conflict,  notes  Queens  College  profeiior 
laidort  Starr,  a  member  of  the  ABA  Special  Coinmittee  on  Vouth  Edu- 
cation for  Citizenship,  "Is  very  seldom  a  conflict  between  a  good  value 
and  a  bad  value.  The  conflict  Is  usually -between"  a  good  value  and  a  good 
value,  and  how  do  we  resolve 'that  7"'  Prof esso*  Starr's  conclusion  is.  "if 
law-related  education  is  taught  properly  the  students  are  not  lawyers. 
They  become  American  citizens  who  begin  to  look  at  value  conflict  a 
little  differently  than  they  had." » 

Projects  can  begin  In  'tht'Mrlieit  grides  to  teaih,thpn«  '«g,ii  cc^-nV- 
upon  which  all  rational  societies  build  their  legal  systems  i  fairness.  toU 
trance,  honesty  and  responsibility.  Through  thp  years  that  .follow,  proj- 
ectr  can  dig  into  real  eases  and  personally  eaeperleneed  situations  of  value 
conflict.  They  can  encourage  students  to  e3t«nlne  rule.mffking  and  rule- 
enforcing.4n  their  own  environment  and^help  make  the  school  itself  a 
laoora^^r  leg^l  education  and  responsible  citizeifthi^^  ; 
,      aftny  other  projects  haVeideveloped  curricula  that  focus  oh  substance 
and  process,  rathtr  than  btoad  concepts.  These  courses  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  judicial  process  and  constitutional,  consumer,  environmental 
urban,  and  landlord-tenant  law.  The. materials  and  techniques  employed 
^  m  this  specific  ■approach  have  much  in  common  with  those  used  -in  hu- 
manistic law  studies.  .  Both  use  the,  case  method,  train  teachers  in  So- 
cratic,  inquiry,"and  attempt  to  chopse  .problems  that  students  and  teach- 
,ers,;Jmve  experienced.  "It  may  "be  that  an  effective  K-12  program  is 
onef. that  coatains  both  specific  and  general -c^^ 
^r^f  .  The  ej^pirts  whq,e6ntributed«to  this  report  concluded  thit'lk#:^i 
V*^  education  has  the  promise  of  ^correcting  the  deficienciis  ol' tfie^ 
traditional  Cmcs  approach  |nd  providing  an  imaginative.  Interesting  ' 
and  realistic  course,  of  study/  The  study  of  law,  at  any  level,  involvea-  ^ 
concrete  situations,  disputes  between  real  people^about  Immediate  issues. 
It  18.  a  means  of  makiBg.the  abstract  concrete,  the  general  speclWc 
'Thus,  law-related  education  can  make  the  study  of  American  Instltu- 
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tlons  and  principles  more  than  a  disconnicted  series  of  facta— it  can 
.  make  the  subjtct  a  matttr  of  vital  intereat  and  impqrtflnet.  and  have  im= 
^•^  pact  in  many  areas  of  Americanasociety.  . 

I.  REDIJCTIOM  OF  CSniE^AND  ANTI-SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR  • 
•  Crime  eontinuta  to  grow  In  the  United  Statea.  and  statistics  on 
jUYemIe  crime; ai-e  particularly  alarming.  The  Preaident's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  found' that  90  percent 
of  all  young  people  have  committed  at  least  one  'act  for  which* they  could 
be  taken  to  juvenile  court.  In'lSSo  a  majority  of  all  arrests  for  major 
crmwa  against  properfy  were  of  people- under  21  years  old.  ai  were  a 
substantial  minority  of  crimes  against  persons.  The  recidi%'ism  rate  is 
highest  amonryoung  offenders."  ,  - 

•  aspect  of  thrprobiem  has  to  do  with  crimi  arid  uiaruptijn 

MS  m  jhi  schools  themaelves.  In  many  achooli  dmg  lales,  ^ndalism^^thef t.    .  -     • '      ^ . .  5S 
and  acts  ot^  violence  against  othw  atudenta,  teachers,  and  admimstratoft '   >  2;  ' 
are  pidemic.  .More  and  more,  schbola  are  attempting  to^keen^rder     V  S'^:^    .  ^ 

=  employing  armtfd  guards., ,  >,v  ^j,  .  :  ;:|i  iJf-."r^  ■       i^^  . 

:   ,     Moreover,  there  is 'evidence  thar^merican  youngsters  "have  so-  -:"     .  .  "^^ 

,  little  confidence  in  the  law  enforciment  system-  that  most  do  not^i-eport'  '  :   "i-' ^ 
crimes^agaiMt  themselves._LEAA's  recent  vietimizStion  'ma^mm..:M''':^^<£^ 
that, while  adults  reported  five  out, of  tm  crimi^^rtf^aiiSiii  record^m^^?^:^ 
self),.young  people      the  12.  to, iS-year-old  group  reported  >"     '  • 

out^of  ten  criminal  inatances.  This  iridlcates  wldifeadPcyniciam' and^  "  -  4-  U-'  ^v  '  -  Hi 
apathy.   Donald  Santarelli,  former  AdmiriistAtor, of :i:EAA,vn6tSd^  .  '?=#^' ->::^■^-^- 

^  thesrfigurea  give  us  "a  very  dramatic  picture  pl^Kat.ouK^ffitJp^^es^'-  -^  "  ^ 

today  .  .    .    .    think  about  our  aystem  of  law  and  JusHce."r"=      ' ,  '       t£  ;  "  -^3*.:  J.  ' 

A  subajantial  reduction  In  ichool.Nlated:%ime'^ii  pffrkiHti^       ~     . '-^^.'^f 
schoolsjo.  concentrate  on  .teaching,  and  learfiirig^v^^  rsduci^  ■  '"■^.  '■-'^-y-'W 

•  tJon 'n  juvOTile  crime  statiatira  m)uld  significantly  lo*er^^  -  '  Cft* 

figures  for  the  nation.  Juvenile  criminal  behavicfrSis  causft  by 'tf'lii^S        '  "  Cafij'^h;  wj. 

and  complM  Mt  of  social  and  sociological  coftdiliohs.  "       '      '  - 

ca  evidence  as. well  aa  common  sensr  suggest  thakedueatioiiwhichilri^^ 

ables  young. people  to  understand  and  deal " with ahe  systett  r^^^^^ 
,  lead  to  a  decline  in  apathy,  anger,  and  antiiaoclal^donductr  It  is  fSrlhis  ' 

;  reason  Jhat  ^eter  Bensinger.  former  Executive  Dtrector  ofifSe  GKlligo' 

Crime  gommisaion,  concluded  that  "the  school* ii*the  platf^to^itare  to 

deal  With'  delinquency.  The  home  and  ^he  achoiitogfthM;  repreaenl  ouP 

greatest  major  reaources      Iearrting:and;fdr.fediKatiiMi^'.^,c^  •^i'-^'. 


■■  ■    .         .  •■■  ,      •     ■  / 

II.   RESTORATION  OP  CONFIDB^fci  AND  ENCOURAGE^ 
MINT  OF  RESPONSIBLE  POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 

Crimi  and  antisocial  bthavlor  ripreaent  a  continuing  crisis  in 
Amiriean  life.  There  is  a  parallel  crisla  in'^the  lack  of  confidence  most 
Americans  exhibit  toward,  our  institutlojis  and  leaders.    A  1973  Louis 
Harris  poll  concluded  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  American  people 
were  alienated  and  disenchanted,  feeling  srofoiindly  impotent  to  Influ- 
ence the  actions  of  their  leaders."  .'Public  confidence  in  most  govemment 
institutions  hm  declined  "drastically"  over  the  past  six  yeara.  and  is  par- 
tieularly  low  in  regard  to  the  cdurts,  Congress,  the  federal  executive 
branch  and  state  and  local  government.   While  Mr.  Harris  concluded  in 
Senate  testimony  that  the  Watergate  crisis  undoubtedly  accbiihted  for 
some  of  the  alienation,  he  went  on  to  note  that  polls  have  shown  a  steady 
drop  of  confidence  since  1967."  These  flndinga  correspond  with  the  de- 
pressingly  low  voter  turnouts  In  recent  elections.  Tumouta  of  less  than 
50  jyueni  of  iligibla  v,tu.s  nre  comreonplac!  in  iteto  ^nd  Inerl  einRt-o^s. 
and  m  the  most  recent  Presidential  election  only  56  percent  of  eligible 
voters  bothered  to  vote,  and  only  40  percent  of  liewly  enfranchised  voung 
voters  east  ballots.      '  ■         ■  ,  .uuus 

^  Alex  Elson  has  written,  "few  nations  so  exalt  Juatlee  as  a  prim'aW 
value  as  does  the  United  States,  and  a  soeiety  asserting  such  interests 
needs  to  toow  whether  the  value  it  prlMs  is  being  realized 
Yet  we,  know  also  that  many  people  may  be  deprived  of  justice,  in  the 
narrow  sense  or:  broad,  out  of  Ignorance  of  laws  and  procedures  for  se- 
curing relief,  or  even  out  of  ignorance  of  the  law's  elementary  features  \ 
.  .  .  If  our  democracy  Is  to  succeed,  indeed  if  it  is  to  survive,  our 
task  must  be  to  develop  a  citizenry  demanding  and  expecting  a  true  real- 
ization  of  better  standards  of  justice."" 

'♦u  .  Other  cultures  have  more  access  to  and  better  understanding  of 
^n^-  Americans  according  to  anthropologist  and 

r£,FC  AdvisoiT  Commission  member  Laura  Nader.-  "In  analyzing  thou- 
sands  of  consumer  complaint  letters  It  becomes  clear  that  many  Amerl. 
cans  do  not  phrase  their  problems  as  'legal  problems'  either  because  they 
do  mt  fcnow^they  are  or  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  whatever 
""p.^«bilitles  that  the  law  affords  cheaply,  such  as  snfall  claims 
courj,^^  concludes  that,  "the  fact  that  Americans  do  not  know  is  un- 
forgivable  in  a  democratic  county.  It  Is  astoiindlng  that  in  as  legalistic  • 
a  country  as  the  United  States,  nowhere  In  the  educational  system  does 
one  get  a  working  .knowledge  of  the  law  as  part  of  the  general  educa- 
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^  Law-relatid  education  is  not  a  panacea  for  thiae  social  proWams. 
Sut  It  ahould  be  an  important  part  of  our  e«oi-ta  to  reverse  these  find- 
ings. 

HI.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANALYTICAL  ABILITY 

Archibald  MaaLeish,  who  was  trained  aa  a  lawyer,  has 
said   What  law^tnes  to  do  is  Impose  on  the  disorder  of  experience  the 
kind  of  order  which  enables  us  to  live  with  the  dlaorder  of  experience."." 
Formal  debates  and  mock,  trials  teach  atudenta  to  reason  because  they 
require  m  addition  to  an  understanding  of  law,  ability  to  make  per= 
suasivfi  arguments  and  skill  in  gathering  evidence..  The  skills  nurtured 
m  such  courses  will  aid  the  student  when  he.  as  a  voter,  must  make  his 
own  decisions  on  important  public  issues.  Because  we  can  never  predict 
tm  future  with  certainty,  no  eaueation  can  prepare  students  for  the  ape- 
cific  issues  which  they  will  have  to  confront  10,  20,  or  80  years  after 
.Traduation.   It  is  not  enough  for  teachers  to  rec-tn  prinfi;?]**  Ptnd«nts 
must  be  able  to  apply  the  principlis  to  their  dally  experiences.  Law-re- 
lated  education  can  help  them  do  so,  and  therefore  do  much  to  insure  a 
generation  ready  to  meet  the  obllfations  of  citizenship. 

Each  American  £hild  spends  an  estimated  total  of  10,00J  hours  in 
the  classroom.  MucK^f  that  time  is  spent  receiving  the  basic  skills  and 
concepts  of  mathematics,  reading,  and  language  arts.   This  emphasis 
■   u^A  well-gi-ounded  concerns  ,  of  teachers  and  parents 'that 

children  must  have  these  fundamental  tools  In  order  to  survive  in  ou,r 
complex  society. 

Today,  when  we  arc  confronted  with  difficult  social  and  political 
questions— from  balancing, the  need  for  expanded  energy  production  and 
the  dangers  of  pollution,  to  minimizing  taxes  while  providing  needed 
services,  to  adhering  to  the  judgments  of  elected  representatives  while 
Identifying  and  eliminating  thoae  who  misuse  their  authority  to  con- 
sidering the  rights  of  victims  while  protecting  the  rights  of  the  accused— 
those  concerned  with  education  must  place  as  much  emphasis  on  teaching' 
legal  and  moral  reasoning  skills  through  law-related  education  aa  they 
currently  place  on  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  achool 
has  the  greatest  claim  on  young  people's  time  and  energy,  and  no  other 
institution  has  so,  great  a  potential  to  bring  about  constructive  change 
in  so  many  profound  areas  of  dally  life. 

The  .movement  to  see  that  law-related  studies  are  added  to  elementarv 
and  secondary  curriculum  is  not  a  hypothetical  program  of  educational 
reform.  lEFC  has  identified  hundreds  of  projects  now  operating 
throughout  the  country.  But  to  say  that  the  movement  is  real  is  not  to 
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say  that  developinr  such  a  program  is  easy.  Successful  progrflms  ve- 
quire. strict  standards  of  administration  and  long  hours  of  planning  on 
the  part  of  educatoi-s,  lawyeri,  and  communitwoluntaers.  The  chaptars 
that  follow  are  designed  to  provide  administrators  of  projects  and  fund- 
ing  agencies  with  the  necesaary  fools  for  action. 

CHAPTER  I  FOOTNOTIS 

'■  -  ->''".  '"^^^  ^P^'"'*  0'  Liiwrty  niKl  the  Classrooms  of  Ponnsyi. 

^y',f^f  ""  ^""•■''"'"s^  Eduaamn  fChiengo:  Sp„|al  Coinmittoe 
on  \oiirli  Efinnicion  for  Citlzunshlp,  10T3),  p.  ij. 

^'  J^'!-'"Bi:!"''"°  ""^  .i/f /?«</«  10Tl-inT2  (Doiivurr  Ertncation  ConmiisHloi. 

"^af^""^*^  ^'  r-nnfton  and      Kent  Jeiiulng^.  -poUti^I  Soclulizatkm  ma  the 
M^ll.^S-?^.^ CurrieulunK"  Th€  American  Poiitkal  Hvkncc  Reuieiir,  LXII 

4    iiolmrt  D.  Ho^i  aiul  Juaith  D.  Tofiiey.  The  nevmimevt  uf  Piditlval  AWtudeH 

^V^^/*"".^'  "Anioricmv  Governmunt/'  In  Bunjamlu  ^ox  ami  Bvroii 

(».  Mai^lalns,  nfllEDrs.  Htudka  in  m  r^iifCfi  states  /New  York*  Hnreonpr 

nraceund  WDrW,  Inc.,  1967),  ]ip,  167-103,  ' 

iNjoks,  ^^rftoQl  ^^L-/fir,  LXXni  fimi),  KM57. 

^^rf/Lf  Kr¥;/^i"^^^^  HoIiirlnnN  luul  PoliU^al  CyniclHni."  Phi  Dcltu  Kavumi, 

U  (JutiD.  mm  m-mx  H.  a  Hi^^s.  -E^liticni  HooinIi.ncion  in  the  I 

"^^rvfhd  hauvntUm  nvvU^ 
9.   I^Uioi-u  Smm  "Ronc^cftltmH  uii  Law  «£ndluN  in  rlin  hlohoolH  Toclay,"  /^e//ee^ 

nl^t  ?  .Z^i..^r/n^fd  i^l»erir/o«  (Chicot.  Hrw^ini  Cummittio  on  Youch  Edu^ 

cflUan  for  CUiiunHhlp,  lD73)f,  p.  13.  " 

Spvcche.'i  hf  the  Dtij/,  Domnhor  15, 1D73;  p  14S 

'  i>o«Sl^Sl^^^S\'f ''''' 

(3.   r^nfidence  nnd  Cmwcnu  Vimtng  Vieie  Aincrim,  num-nme„t  iWnMmt^- 
I  .  S.  novernniont  PrlntliiB  Offlcp,  10T4),  pp,  ij-io.  feim. 

'*llailrd  ^i!'"':-  "O*'""™!  a^'"««lon  In  I.uw  for  Nni.-Li.wy.rs ,"  i„  Oo.,ffr,.y  C. 

tice-Hnii,  Iiio.,  in(B),  p.  lai. 

IS.    Lnurii  Xadm-.  "Pro  mn  of  Injii«ic..  in  XortU  Amwimn  Sodnrv:  Pt,r.,«.c. 

rivPH  „„  rh..  I.nw  and  Orih-r  ProlUpin"  (iiiipnhlWt.Ml  p„p,.r).  pp.  14-10. 

nai  of  Law  and  Ediivaiton,  I  iJanuary.  1972).  p,  lOl. 
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Course  3 

School  Climata 


ftCCTOWLS  DGEMBNTS 


The  cours.  was  developed  and  wsitten  by  Ms.  Tainar  Orvell  wL%h  support  from 
MS.  mm,  Davis  and  assistance  from  Dr.  La.  Arbetmin,  Mr.  Rl,arf  cSuon! 
Mr,  Ron  Gagar,  Dr,  uaines  Garbarine,  and  Mr.  vJerry  Paradis.  ^ 
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Course 

CeUrSft     4  -  Intarpsrsonal  Ralatlons   ^    ,  0¥©fVi©W 

Purpose 

The  purposa  of  thig  course  Lb  to  introduae  approaahes  and  resources  to  i^antify, 
manage,  raduca,  resolve,  and  prevent  crisis  and  osnflict  in  schools,  and  to  as sura 
graatar  oommunication  and  understanding  arong  various  groups.    Specific  strategias 
for  crisis  intervantion,  confliot  managamont,  dealing  with  gang  problams,  and 
"devictimiiing"  teacher/student  yietims,  are  discussed. 


Instructiona!  Objectives 

1,      To  identify  SQurcas^ Of  conflict,  misimderitanding,  and  dissension,  and  presant 
a  variety  of  methods  for  resolving^  reducing,  intervening  in ^  and  avarting 
conflicts 

a.      To  review  a  nu^er  of  counseling,  confrontation,  and  mediation  progr^s  and 
approaohes  that  schools  have  applied  in  attempting  to  resolve  conflict  and 
defuse  tension.  \  " 

3,  To  better  understand  the  nature  of  gang  psychology  and  behavior,  and  suggest 
intervention/containment  strategies  for  schools, 

4,  To  describe  the  characteristics  of  those  prone  to  victimization  and  suggest 
ways  to  "devictimiEe"  such  per sons - 

5,  To  outline  the  problems  caused  by  intercultural  ignorance  and  tension  and 
suggest  some  approaches  -for  inoreasing  sensitivity  to  cultures  other  than 
one 's  own.  '  .  * 


target  Audiences 

The  course  is  appropriate  for  all  members  of  the  school,  as  well  as  personnel  from 
other  agencies  and  institutions  that  influance  the  comnunity's  policies,  attitudes, 
goals,  and  procedures-    These  include  r^resentatives  of  constituent  groups,  social 
service  agenGies,  law  and  law  enforcement  institutions^  and  human  and  civil  rights 
commissions.    Module  4.3,  Gangs,  is  appropriate  for  participants  from  schools  with 
serious  gang  problems.  / 
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COUFS0  __  4  ^  Interparsonal  Relations 


bourse 
Overview 
(edntinued} 


Activl^/Content  Summary  by  Modul 


e 


Appnc^  Time  Required 


Moduie  4.1  -  ResQlving  School  Conflict 

Using  the  case  stiady  method,  participants  will  develop  an  inventory 
of  specific  ways  they— and  their  schools— might  respond  to  incidents  o 
violance  or  to  eKtremely  volatile  situations* 

Module  4t2  ^  Counseling—Confrontation  Strategies 

Participants  will  revisw  preventive/Meliorative  programs  and 
approaches  developed  by  schools  to  defuse  tension  and  provide  an 
institutionalised  means, for  resolving  conflict. 

Module  4.3  -  Gangs  ^( Advanced) 

This  advanced  seminar  provides  a  foriim  for  discussing  the  psychology, 
operational  modality^,  and  evolving  nature  of  g^g  behavior.  Strata-* 
gias  for  containment  of  the  problem  and  tactics  for  early  intervention 
are  discussed*  ■ 

Module  4.4  -  VictimQlogy 

This  module  focuses  on  typical-  characteristics  of  those  who  become 
victims  /  and  suggests  steps' that  can  be  t^en  individually  and 
collectively  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  victimization  and  reducei 
its  disabling  consequences. 

Module  4.5  -  Intercultural  Relations  (Advanced) 

This  advanced  module  assists  participants  to  recoghize  ttiat 
intercultural  ignorance  inevitably  leads  to  frustration  and  friction 
which  impede  education  and  contribute  to  violence  and  other  school  ' 
crime*    It  will  provide  participants  with  some  approaches  for 
increasing  sensitivity  to  culturas  other  than  their  own,  "  ' 


1  hour 


1  hour 


1%  hours 


2  hours 


1%  hours 


COUrS0  4  -  InterpTaonai  RelationB 

Module   '  •  .    •  -  •  • 


Resources/ 
Bibiiographif 


Audiovisual s  '  '        \  \ 

SCHOOL  PRQPQUTS 

Why  do  taanagers  drop  out  of  school?  Ividence  suggests  that  the  reasons  ar 
multiple  1     family  problems,  economic  difficulties ^  early  marriages..  Or 
perhaps  it's  a  simple  case  of  boredomi  school  for  many    jusft  isn't 
challenging  enough.    This  SPECIAL  RlPOiW    Ktamines  the  continuing  national 
problem  of  school  dropouts  and  the  effects  on  us  all.  Efforts  to  stimulate 
student  interest  in  school  are  ejcpiorcd,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
special  programs  to  assist  dropouts  in  finding  meaningful  jobs  and  attainii 
their  high  school  diplomas  at  a  later  date. 

Two  Color  Films trips/Program  Guide  w/2  casaettaa,  1978 
Purchase?     $52.00  ' 
Distributsr:    Corractional  Servipe  of  Minnasota 

142?  Waahington  Avenue  South 

Minneapolis/  mi  55454 

Toll  Free  #i     (800)  328-4737 

Minnesota  residents  call 

oolleati  (612)  339-7227 

Mot  praviawed  by  mm  staff,    ■      '  ^ 


PATTERNS  OF  HTOAN  CONFLICT 

.  ^  )  ■  '  .     \    ^      ^     .       .  '  ^ 

Producad"  in  cooperatipn  with  the  Center  for  Global  Perspeetives ^  this 
dynamic  mini-unit  uses  inquiry  to  introduca  studants  to  conflict;  its 
meaning,  functions,  levels,  and  resolution* 

Succeesfully  tested  in  schools  aM  workshops  nationwide,  the  set ' a;  teaching 
strategies  include  stimulating  multimedia  activities  that  are  student- 
oriented,  open-ended,  and  aaquential  in  their  learning  objectives*  By 
studying  conflict  on  all  levels  of  social  organisation— personal,  group, 
comnunity,  national^  and  international— studants  will  recognise  and 
assess  constructive  methods  of  resolving  conflict  in  their  ora  lives. 

Thraa  color  filmstrips  (2  aound,  1  silent,),  w/n  caaaettes 

One  Program  Guide,  35  Student  Booklets,  and  1  sfit  of  8  role  carda. 

Purchase  1    $120     (Complete  Set) 

Distributor!    Prentice  Hall  Media  '  ■      "'  , 

ServCode  SB  ' 
ISO  ^^ita  Plains  Road 

Tarrytown,  NY    10591  .;  \.  - 

Mot  previewed  by  NSRN  staff*  '    ,  , 


tvEEK«END  is  designed  to  stimulata  discussion  about  how  to  so^ve 
problems,     George  Washington  High  SGhool  in  the. Bronx  is  a  school  beset  ^ 
by  problems.     It  is  faced  with  the  question  of  whether  to  give  in  to 
student  warfare,  racial  hostility,  and  vandalism  or  to  try  and"  break  this 
destructive  pattern,    TOEK-IND  is  a  realistic  doGianentary  aeoount  of  the' 
school's  escperiment  to  reduce  tensions.    In  this  es^eriment^  the  staff"  and 
the  students  go  back  to  the  very  basics  of  social  interchange~they  try  to 
learn  how  to  talk  to  each  other.     In  a  special  week-end  rural  get-together 
they  learn  how  to  open  the  channels  of  Gomnunication. 

George  Washington's  problems — those  of  a  ghetto  school  struggling  for 
survival  may  seem  unique— but  the  school's  approach  to  its  problems  can 
be  mpplied  to  many  situations.     In  this  ease^  a  cross  section  of  students 
and  teachers  go  away  for  a  wieek-end  in  the  Catskills.    Here  on  neutral  ground 
away  from  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  hostility^  they  get  to  know  each  other ^ 
talk  to  each  other,  play  together^  and  listen  to  one  another.  Individuals 
begin  to  understand  each  other's,  viewpoints.    Questions  are  raised  and 
problems  are  seen  from  a  group  perspective.    No  easy  answers  are  given, 
but  a  basic  level  of  trust  arid  interaction  is  established. 

Color,  16nm  Pilm^  28  minutes  , 
Rental  Fees  $30,00 

Distributor  I    Correctional  Service  of  Minnesota 
1427  Washington  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55454 
Toll  Free  #i   (800)  328-4737 
Minnesota  residents  call 
coliect:     (612)  339-7227 

Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff. 


ViOLENCE  VAKDALISM  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

A  severe  problem  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  school  vandalism  costs  " 
U,S    taKpayera  billions  of  dollars  every  year.    Yesterday's  haraless 
pranks  have  evolved  into  wanton  acts  of  destruction.    Now  you  can 
give  your  students  an  opportimity  to  deal  with  the  pertinent  questions  of 
motivation  and  prevention  of  a  problem  created  by  their  peers.  Investigating 
the  possible  eauses  for  these  increasingly  violent  school  crimes  is  the 
focus  of  this "timely  SPECIAL  REPORT,  '  " 

Two  Color  Filmstrips,  w/2  cassettes  or  w/2  records 
One  ProgrMi  Guide  ,  u  ' 

Purchase!     $55  » 

Distributor!    Prentice  Hall  Media  . 
Servcode  TK 

ISO  White  Plains  Road        =  . 
Tarry town,  m  10591 

Previewed  by  NBRN  staff* 
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CONFLICT  AND  mhmmSBt     A  FILM  SERIES  ON  HUMAN  VALUgS  =  ' 

Eaah  film  in  ^this  leries  shows  yotin|  adults  faeing  a  serious  moral  or 
social  dilenmia.    As  tta  draffia  unfolds,  viewers  are  guickly  drawn  into 
the  charaoters  and  their  varied  circmstances;     the  liituation  bacomes 
tensei  toe  soraen  goes  suddenly    black.    At  this  point,  taaGhers  may 
wish  to  open  the  floor  for  inmadiata  discussion.    Or,  allow  the  film 
to  Gontinua  and  our  oi^  interlocutor,  Beau  Bridges,  will  introduce 
issues  and  pose  questions  to  ease  students  into  an  open  discussion  of 
their  attitudes,  and  intarpretations  of  the  film's  topic,    A  16-page 
Instructor's  Guide  is  included  with  each  film  purchased  or  rented*  Thasa 
Guides  suranarirt  the  stories,  outline  the  conflicts  involved,  give 
extensive  background  information,  suggest  topics  to  e^lora  and  list 
additional  references.    From  the  Collection, 

Discount  Informatibn~Multiple  Titles 

Series  Discount i  i8%  f 

Purchase  of  eight-twelve  titles?  15% 

Purchase  of  four-»seven  titles  i  10% 

Series  rental?  |221 
Rental  of  eight  films i  $140 
Rental  of  five  films i  $  90  . 

Distributor  I    Deborah  Rictoond 

McGraw-Hill  Films  , 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

110  -  15th  Street 

Dal  Mar,  CA  92014 

Call  Collect?     (714)  453*5000,  a^t,  34 
Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff. 
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SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  I     IT'S  MY  HOBBY  ,  • 

IS  peraonal  loyslty  to  a  friend  more  in^ortant  than  social  responiibaity? 
mat  affects  feelings  of  public  responsibility?    Self  interest?    Must  a  ham 
to  SQGiety  be  already  done  before  we  will  react  to  it?    This  film  reveals 
students'  reactions  to  the  news  that  one  of  their  friends,  Scott,  is  involved 
an  sailing  drugs.    We  watch  as  Ed  struggles  over  his  own  desire  to  maintain 
a  good  friendship  and  his  growing  concern  over  the  danger  Scott  is  " 
perpetrating.    Mutual  friends  give  Id  no  help, in  resolving  this  dilemma 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  decision  will  have  an  effect  on  them  ,  their 
friend  Scott,  and  many  other  students  at  their  school.    Should  Ed  report 
his  friend  or  should  he  just  keep  quiet? 

Awards  I     International  Film  and  TV  Peotival  of  New  York,  Gold  Award; 
BronM  Medal,  Atlanta,  Film  Festivali  Chicago  Film  Festival,  Certificate 
of  Merit. 

Color  Film  or  Videocassette,  11  minutes 
Film  Purchase I  $205 
Film  Rental  Fmmt  $21 
Videocassette  Purchase^  $155 
Producer  s    Tom  Lazar^us  \  . 

Distributor I    Deborah  Richmond  .  . 

■  McGraw-Hill  Films 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

110  -  15th  Street  '  , 
Del  Mar,  CA  92014 
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Course    ^  "  Relations  '  Moduie 

Module  ^'^  '  ""«8^°i  School  Conflict  Syiiopsis 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  module  is  to  build  participant  awareness  of  conflict  and  to 
provide  assistance  and  approaches  to  managing,  reducing,  and  resolving  it.  The 
importance  of  personal  style  in  dealing  in  conflict  situations  Is  highlighted  and 
presented  as  a  strategy  for  nanaging  conflicts.    Other  techniques  to  creatively 
deal  with  conflict  are  introduced. 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to —  ' 

1.  Examine  and  analyze  approaches  to  conflict  for  their  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness 

2.  Define  conflict,  and  ej^lain  why  it  is  natural  and  normal 

3.  Identify  six  steps  of  a  negotiation  process  to  handle  conflict  positively 

4.  Experience  and  share  one  technique  to  creatively  deal  with  conflict. 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  module  Is  appropriate  for  all  members  of  the  school  cotounity,  including  students 
staff,  and  adminiitrators,  as  well  as  individuals  and  agencies  such  as  the  media, 
human  rights,  civic,  educational,  and  social  groups,  and  law  and  law  enforcement' 
offices  cooperating  with  the  school  in  .the  prevention,  management,  and  resolution 
of  school  tension,  disorders,  and  conflicts 


Module 

Caursfl    ^  ~  loterpersogal  Relations   SyilOpSiS 

Modula    ^-1  -  Managing  School  Conflict    (COIltiliyeCiJ" 

Media/Equipment 

Overhead  projector  '  ' 

Screen  -  . 

Flip  chart        -  , 
Marker 


Materials 

Transparency 

4.1.1         A  Negotiation  Model  I 
Participant  Worksheets 

4.1.1  Case  Study  and  Questionnaire 

4.1.2  Four  Approaches  to  Dealing  with  Conflict 

4.1.3  Some  Techniques  Useful  in  Dealing  with  Conflict  Creatively 
Role  Play  Instructions 

Background  Materials  CTrainer/Participant) 

"School  Confliet:    Suggaitgd  Origins,  Effecti,  and  Solutioni 
/  1  i         fKMrpte  from  •^Conflict  Negotiation  and  Civic  Education"" 
^.1*3         A  Training  EKarciie I    School  Conflict 

4.1.4  Conflict-Raiolutlon  Style  Aisasiment 

Bibliography  * 


School  Conflict 


A  Negotiation  Model 

•  State  the  issues 

9  Anal^e  the  issues 
9  Agree  on  what  the  issues  are 
^  9  Bargain  for  an  agreement 
■9  Agree  on  the  impiement^tion  plan 

•  Agree  on  the  evaluation  plan 

;  ■  '  804  = 
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M8dUl@    4.1  -  Managing  School  Cgnfllet 

Tbtei^me      i  hour 


liy  Module 


^Module  Summaiy 


Thxm  module  presents  an  overview  of  conflict- and  stratefies-  ta/redUGe,  manage,  ^nd  resolve 
It.    Participants  analyp  a  oaee  study  wd  disouss'four  approaehe^ ?to  confliGt      Teah- - 
niques  to  resolve  conflicts  are- dejnbnstrated  by  pattioipanti  in  r^le  plays,  '  ' 


mmt    All  background  materials  are  .to  be  read  iy  the  trainer  ind  paUicipanti  prior  to 
training, ^   Activity  3.  Discussion^ of  laekground  toterials,  will  drawi^an 'information 
Qrganized  in  these  resouroes*         .  ,        =  ^'^ 


2. 


4. 


ERLC 


Activity/ Content  Summary  ^ 


1-      Introduction  '  .     *  / 

Trainer  provides  an  overview  of  the  content  of .TOdules  in  Coarse  4, 
Interpiersonal  Relations.  '  ^  '  ■ 


Approaches  to  Conflict  '  ' 

A,      Small  Group  Activityi    Case  Study 

Participaiits  work^in  small  groups  and  analyse  a  situation  which 
depicts  four  approache&  to^conflibt. 


Approaches  to  tenflict 


£7 


A  rationale  is  presented  for  u^ing  varying  approaches  to  deal 
i   ,  with  ^ conflict,  *       *       *        ^  ^ 

3^      Discussion  of  BackgroMd  Materials 

Ideas  presented ^in  the  baokground  material, are  discussed,  focusing 
on  identification  of  conflicts _ in  the  schools  ^nd  negotiation  as  .a 
useful  process' in  managing  cdnilict/,^/  ^ 


Creative  Approaches  to  Conflict  Managenient  ^ 

Farticipants  role  play  various  teaimiques  for  resolving  conflict, 
Wrap-Up  '  ^  ^ 

drainer  highlights  the  module  and  suggests  that  examination  of 
personal  style  and  approach  is  ^the  first  step-in  resolving  conflict 
situations*     .  *  ^ 


80S' 


71m® 


5  ^  min-. 


15  min. 


10  min. 


30  min* 


5  mini 


Course  ^  "  ^?t«*p^^§®nai  R^iation^  .  Detailed 

lyjQ^ui©^'^ '  ^^"^sins  School.^  ^  Vl^lk-Through 

Materials/Equipment        v         Sequgnce/Activlty  Dascription 

-  1*    Intgoduction  (5  nin. )      ^  ...  > 

A*      Overview  of.  InterpegiQnal  Relationi  CQuria 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points:  ^ 

o    Thl§  modul^  (A* I)  is  the  first  module  in  Coursff  4, 
'    _  '  Intej^Sripnal  Relations t 

—       ~o™£oursa^4^toc  relationships  in  the  school 

comunity  and  piovldes  some  itrategies  and  approachee 
|or  improving  tfiase  relationships  ^ 

0    Although  afl  relationships  in  Schools  may  not  be 

strained,  we  are  discussing  those  that  do 'feel  uncom- 
fortable,'  hopeless  i  or  unresolved* 

0    We  will  be  focusing  on  conflicts  between  us  that  have 
,    resulted  in  hostility,  apathyi  separation,  vlolance, 
and  vandalism. 

0    This  npodule,  Managing  School  Conflict,  provides  an 
-    ©vervijw  of  conflict  situations  in  our  schools.  Con- 
flirt  is  discuased-^what  it  Is,  why  it  exists,  and 
our  roles  In  the  struggles. 

0    Some  creative  techniques  to  use  in  conflict  situations 
>    are  also  Introduced. 

o    The  following  module,  4.2,  Conflict  Management  Strat-  ^ 

egies  and  Programs,,  presents  models  and  programs  that 
^  are  Jbelng  used  in  schools  throughout  the  country  to 
^         manage  conflict. 

o    Module  4*3,  Gangs,  examines  the  psychology  of  gangs' 
arid  presents  some  steps  we  might  take  to  Inhibit  their 
style  and  assure  safety  for  others, 

o  Finally,  Module  4*4,  Victimology,  focuses  on  vie time 
(both  students  and  teachers)  and  tactics  that  can  be 
taken  to  break  the  circle  of  victimliation, 

,0    Now,  let  us  focus  on  conflict— and  ways  to  deal  with 

it.    ^  •  . 


Matorials/ 
iqui^ment 


Sequonee/Activlty  Description 


Werksheet 
4.2,1 


lElip  ehairt 
Markar 


2, ^  Appreacheg  to  Conflict  ' 

^*      Small  Group  Actlvlt^i    Case  Study  (10  nin, )  ' 

'  The  proqadUMi  are  as  fQllowsi  '  ' 

(1)  Tralnar  asks  participaatg  to  divide  ioto  email  groups  of 
five  or  fix  and  refers  them  to  Workshaet  4.1,1,  Case 
Study  and  Questionnaire, 

(2)  Participants  raad  the  case  study  and  in  their  ifflall 
groups  discuss  it  ^nd  complete  the  questionnaire/ 


Minilecturei    Approachas  to  Conflict  fs  . 

Trainer  asks  groi^  to  identify  the  conflicts^^a^^ 

or  stratagies  usad  in  the  casa  study.    The  trainer  lists  these 

on  a  flip  chart  as  follows i 

-    Teacher/singing  students-avoidance  .^J 
*    Teacher/student  wanting  pass^-power/authority  . 
TMchar/studeats  daaling  with  aKam--nagptia^^ 
Two  students  fighting-*forca*      —  ^ 
Trainer  makas  the  following  points i  j 

o    Tha  four  stratefies^ just  idantified  are  generally  used 
to  deal  with  :conflict. 

0    Their  effectiveneis  and  appropriateness  depend  on  when 
they're  uied,  what  the  situation  ii,  and  who 'is  invQlved 

0    Individual  reactions  to  conflict  depend  upon! 

-  Back|^^--that  is,  how  one's  family,  friends,  and 
culture  view  conflict.    For  exa^le,  is  it  okay  to  ' 
express  anger?    Disagree^with  elders?    Are  differ- 
ences "good"  or "bad"? 

-  Experience—or  what's  worked  before..    What  have  been 
the  coniequences  of  certain  approaches? 

-  Personal  style— This  refers  to  what  feels  right.  : 

,  '  '   '  *  ^ 

Expectations-Will  an  action  escalate  conflict? 
^  Deescalate  it?    Make  no  diffarenca? 

5£^"'What  power  4oes  one 'real^  h 


Its 
mi 


Materials/ 
iqulpmtfnt 


Worksheet 
4.1.2  ^ 


Transparency 
4,1.1 


Sequenoe/Activity  Deserlption 


3. 


Trainer  referi  participants  to,  Worksheet  4.1.2,  Four  Approaches 
to  Dealing  with  Conflict,  for  more  approaches  to  dealing  with  ' 
conflict'.  , 

Plscus§ion  of  Backjground  Material  (10  min.) 

NOra  TO  TOAINERi    liated  below  are:  questions  to  stimulate  group 
discussion  about  the  origins  of  confLlcts,  parties  involved  in  con- 
JAicti,  issues  over  which  school  members  are  in  conflict  The 
questions  are  a  starting  point— add  your  own  questions  or  select 
several  for  participants  to  discuss.      .  . 

Trainer  makes  the  fbllowlng  points  and  asks  the  following  questions 
to  stimulate  discussion!  .  - 

To  begin  a  discussion  of  conflict rwB=mlihr  start-wm^^^ 
question— what  Is  conflict? 

0    How  doei  conflict  iurfaee  itt  your  sahool?    What  are  the  Issuas 
around  which  people  are  in  conflict?  ^ 

o    TOlo  is  in  conflict?  ^ 

0    How  many  conflicts  are  left  uaraiolved  in  your  school?  Why? 
0    l^y  is  there  so  much  conflict  in  our  schools? 

0    What  approaches  are  generally  used  by  teachers,  students, 
administrators? 

*  Avoidance? 

^  Authority? 

.  -  Force? 

Negotiation?  ^  ' 

Trainer  ehows  Transparency  4.1. J  and  makep  the  following  points: 
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Sequanee/Aetivity  Description 


A  Negotiation  Model 

•  Stete  the  issues 

•  Anal^e  the  issues 

•  Agree  on  what  the  issues  are 

•  iargain  for  an  agreement 

•  Agree  on  the  Implernentation  plan 

•  Agree  on  iHe  evaluation  plan 


o    A  model  of  negotiation  for  resolvlni  school  conflict  was 
developed  by  John  De  Cecco  In  1974  and^  revlied  In  1978. 

o    How,  when,  and  why  can  negotlatldn„be  used  In  your  school?  ' 
(What  kinds  of  confrontations,  decisions  can  be,  negotiated?) 

0    How  effective  does  this  model  seen? 

0    V?hy  Is  negotiation  such  a  powerful  tool  (or  Is  It?)  for 
resolving  differences?  , 


NOTE  1^  Trainer  should  aid  group  in  focusing  on  negotiation  as  a 
powerful,  positive  way  of  bringing  about  change  (parties  are  equal 
in  a  negotiation,  both  sides,  can  win,  co^romlses  suitable  to  all 
involved  are  possible). 

Creative  Approaches  to  Conflict  Manai^eaent  (30  nin.) 

A.      Trainer -Eicplalns  the  Activity 

Trainer  makes  the  following  points : 

.  ;     0    In  the  case  study  we  saw  that  personal  style  In  handling 
conflict  situations  la  actually  a  strategy  to  manage 
'   conflict.    For  exa^le,  avoiding  a  situation  is  a  toot 
to  provoke,  change.    Negotiation  is  another  tool  to  change 
the  outpomp  of  a  conflict  situation.  ' 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Worksheet 
4.1.3 
Worksheet 
4.1.4 


I; 


B. 


Sequence/Activity  Deseription 


Cbanglag  the  Btrategy  thus  changes  the  outcome  of  the 
situatioa.  '  — ' —  , 

Participant  Worksheet  4.1.3  lists  other  strategies  to 
use  m  conflict  iituations.  >  " 

To^demonstrate  these  techniques,  we  will  act  out  short 
role  plays  for  the  larger  group. 

Each  small  group  will  be  assigned  a  technique,  will  create 
a  conflict  situation,  and  then  resolve  it  using  the  tach- 
nique,  .     "    '  ■ 

Participant  Workiheet  4.1.4  gives  more  instructions  for 
the  role  plays. 


Icipants  Form  Small  Groups 


The  procedures  are  as  follows s 

(1)  Trainep  asks  participants  to  re-form  into  their  small 
groups, 

(2)  Trainer  refers  participants  to  Worksheet  4.1;^,  Some 
Techniques  Useful  in  Dealing  with  Conflict  Creatively 

.and  Worksheet  4.1.4,  Role  Play  Instructions. 

(3)  Trainer  assigns  each  group  a  technique  to  demonstrate. 

(4)  Participants  create  short  scenarios  to  role  play  the 
various  techniques. 

NOTE:    Allow  5-10  minutes  for  groups  to  meet.    Offer  assistance 
m  Identifying  conflict  situations  or  in  constructing  the 
scenario.  - 

C.     Role  Plav  '  ■  ■ 

.  . — .  ,   .    .  .    .  , 

Each  small  group  acts  out  their  technique  to  manage  conflict 
■in  a  role  play,  • 

Wrap-Up  (5  oln,)  . 

Trainer  leads  a  discussion  and  review  of  the  techniques  useful  in 
dealing  with  conflict,  as  illustrated  in  the  role  plays. 

Trainer  asks  the  following  questions  to  stimulate  group  response' 
when  appropriate:  •  . 

o    What  were  your  feelings  and  reactions  to  the, enacted  scenes?  . 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence^ctivlty  Deseription 


o    What  techniques  ieeoed  most  effective  in  the  role  plays  and 
why?  ,  ; 

o    ^toen  are  these  techniques  most  useful? 
Trainer  makes  the  f ollowiag  points i 

o    la  this  module  we  have  examined  the  origins  of  Gonfllct--in 
ourselves^  and  in  our  sehools. 

0    We  have  discusiad  approaches  to  confllcts^wayi  we  react, 
—  behavior  patterns  we  use  In  dealing  with  conflicts. 

0    Ma  have  looked  at  a  negotiation  toodel  for  working  through 
conflict  tnd  tl^o  some  techniques  that  can  help  change  a 
stressful  situafcion  into  one  in  which  parties  are  more  open 
and  willing  to^  share  and  coi^romise* 

0    Although  these  approaches  seem  simple ,  they  may  be  a  key  to 
changing  our  envlroniaents, 

o  men  we  choose  to  negotiate  rather  than  avoid,  talk  openly 
rather  than  use  power,  listen  rather  than  be  forceful,  the 
gains  we  e^erlence  Bay  Indeed  be  great.  ' 

0    In  the  end,  individual  change  may  be  the  key  to  changing  our 
environments  and  our  ichools. 

.0  Individual  willingneis  among  all  parties— students ,  teachers 
parents,  administrators— to  work  together  in  producing  a  new 
environment  and  creating  new  relationships  is  the  way  to'\te- 
iolvlng  our  conflicts. 


'  CouriSa  4  -  Intagpegsonal  Ralatiens        ■   '  ■  Partlolpailt 

I    •  Maduit     ■    '   4,1  -  Managing  School  confl late        ■  .WOrksHeet 

Warkshartl-D      4  11   

Case  Study .  ^        =  . 

Terry  AUtn  teaches  AmMiean  History  to  elevanth  graders.    At  the  bsginnlng  of  elass,. 
Allen  ijaatrueta  students  to  open  their  books  to  Chapter  2  and  asks  one  of  them  to 
read  tha  text  out  loud.    At  once,  another  student  begins  to  sing  a  familiar  disco 
tune  and  several  others  join  in*    Allen  ignores  the  singing  and  it  soon  Qeases.  ■/ 
^        Allen  prooeeda  to  lead  a  disousiion  of  the  material  just  read  when  a  student  sud- * 
:    derily  signals  for  recognition  and  permission  to^  go  to  the  bathroom,    Allen  denies 
the  request,  es^laining  that  teachers   decide  when  students  may  leave  the  class-  ' 
At  the  close  of  ^he  session.  Alien  announces  a  test  on  the  following  day.  Several 
students  object  stating  that  there' is  insufficient  time  to  prepare,    Allen  replies 
that  the  midsemester  marking  period  is  in  two  week^  and  grades  must  be  submitted  to 
^  the  principal*    A  student  suggests  a  three-day  ^s€ponement  of  the  test  and  Allen 

-   agrees*    The  bell  rings  and  Allen  dismisses  tfie  class*    During  their  departure,  two 
students  break  into  a  fight  over  an  alleged  theft,    Allen  begins  to  intercede/ but 
^  /      the  fight  stops  and  the  two  students  leave  the  room,  seemingly  having  wrked  out 
their  differences*  " 


Instructions  t    The  case  study  you  have  just  read  describes  some  conflicts  which 

typically  occur  in  classro«ns.  Discuss  with  members  of  your  group 
the  following  points  and  add.  others  you  consider  relevant,  ■ 

1*      Identify  each  conflict  situation  in  the  case*.        V  . 


2.      Describe  approaches  used  in  each  situation. 


3,      Discuss  the  appropriateness/effectiveness  of  each  approach. 


EKLC 


Si  2 


4.      Ralate  s^ilar  situations  you've  dealt  with. 


S*      Whatf  would  you  have  done  if  you  were  Allen?    what  are'  lome' other  apMoaches 
you^might  have  taken?  .  . 
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Caursa        •     4  -  lAterpagsQnal  Relations     .  [  PilftlCipafit 

Module    ^        4.1  -  Managing  School  tenfiigt  WOI"kShe#t 

Wbrkshaet l^P       4.1.2     ^       .     \   "        ^  . 

=        =  Some  tJgeful  Tachni^es  in 

Daaling  with  tonfllet  Creatively  '*  ^ 

i  ' 

The  following  ii  a  lilt  of  techniques;  and/or  methods , for  dealing  with  eonflifct 
/■  creatively*  .  -  ;  = 

1*     '  Clarifioation        -  - 

^   Faiae  to  the  level  of  awarenesa  the  fmct  of  the  conflict  and  olarify  the  issues 
iurrounding  the  oonflict* 

2 .  The  Roqeyian  Method  .  .  . 

 ^  —  ^  '  ■ 

Useful  when  persons  are  not  listening  to  each  other.    Party  No.  1  makes  a  state- 
ment; Party  No.  2  must  repeat  that  stateMnt  to  the  satisfaction  of  Party  No.  1 
before  ^arty  No*  2.  can  .respond  to  Party  No.  1. 

3 .  Specific  Behavior 

Deal  with  behavior,  not  motives  1    be  specific,  not  general.     It  is  important 
when  dealing  with  any  oonflict  that  each  party  refer  to  specific  behavior  rather 
than  general  behavior.     It  is  also^iinpartant  that  each  party  resist  making  gen- 
eral statements  about  the  other  party,  j 

4.  .   Humor  ^ 

Humpr  is  useful  in  many  different  ways  in  dealing  with  conflict.  However,  one 
.  must  be  careful  that  the  use  of  humor  does  not  allow  either  party  or  both  par- ^ 

ties  to  escape  from  thA  conflict.  However,  humor  is  very  useful  when  the  ten- 
■   sion  .has  built  to  a  point^ where  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the  oonfliGt,  To 

use 'humor  to  reduce  tension  oftentimes  allows  parties  in  conflict  to  deal  with 

that  conflict  in  very  creative  rays.  ^  / 

5.  Withdrawal/Flight 

.        /Withdrawal  or  flight  from  a  conflict  can  be  very  useful  when  the  conflict  tern- 
^  perature  is  so  high  that  there^is  little  chance  in  dealing  with  the  conflict 

oraatively.  withdrawal/flight  cari= be  seen  as  a  cooling  off  period.  However, 
one  nwst  be  careful  that  withdrawal  or  ilight  is  .not  used  to  remove  the  confliet 
^And  therefore  not  to  use  the  conflict  ereativily. 


Hole . Play 


Role  play  opposite  points  of  view.  This  is  useful  when  one  or  both  parties 
in  the  conflict  are  not  "fseling"  the  other  party's  point  of  view.  " 
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EML'ggegation 

Exaggerate  the  other  party's  peint  of  view.    This  is  iometinias  useful  when  ' 
points  of  view  are  not  too. far  apart,  but  the  parties  involved  in  coriflict  find 
it  difficult  to  find  a  solution..    To  polarize  the  points  of  view  frequently 
opens  up  pther  alternatives  for  dealing  creatively  with  the  c^^ 


8.1  Fantasy 


_   Fantasize  or  dream  the  possible  outcome.    The  question  night  be  raised,' "Where 
do  you  think  we  might  be  a  weeje  from  now?"  or  "Let's  brainstorm  some  possible 
alternative  outcomes."    Through  this  process,  parties  in  conflict  My  run  across 
a  solution  which  deals  creatively  with  the  conflict  for  both  of  them. 

9.  '   Ejcperimental  Solutloni  ,  ' 

Propose  possible  experimental  solutions.    Oftentimes  in  the  heat  of  conflict, 
parties  are  unable  to  buy  into  completely— and  forever— a  particular  solution. 
There  may  be,  however,  a  solution  which  they  wuld  "try  out"  for  a  specific 
period  of  time.    Therefore,  it, is  often  very  helpful  for  parties  to  agree  to  ' 
propose  possible  experimintal  . solutions  and  try  one  or  more  o 

10.  Negotiation 

Negotiatte  a  conflict  solution.    Use  a. third  party  as, a  mediator  to  work  as  an 

objective  party  in  helping  to  clarify  issues,  or  let  both  parties  join  in 
negotiation.    Far  negotiation  to  be  successful,  both  parties  must  have  .equal 
power  and  equal  opportunities  for  egression.    This  is  a  wiri-wln  approach  where 
the  Qutcome  can  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides.- 

This  paper  is  an  outline  of  a  compilation  of  several  papers  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  creative  and  rational  use, of  conflict.    The  exact,  source  is 'unknown. 
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4  -  Interpersonal  Relations 


Course  .  

Module _       4.1  -  Managing  School '  Confllet 

Workshettt  l-D     '  4.1.3  - 


Partieipant 

Worksheet 


Role  Play  Instguetlohi 


PartiaipMt  Ifefkahaet  4il,3  lists  ten  teehniquas  for  creatively  dealing  with  Mnfliat 
Eaeh  group  will  be  aaaigned  one  of  the  tectmiques  to  demonstrate  in  a  role  play.  The 
foUowirig  questioni  and  suggest loni ,  Ke  to  aid  you  in  creating  the  role  play  and  to 
stimulate  your  thoughte/ideas/feelings  about  oonfliet  and  resolving  it.    These  sug- 
gestions need  not  be  adhered  to--feel  free  to  use  what  feels  comfortable  and  discard 
what  is  not  relevant.  ■       '  > 


Bole  Play  Struoture  .  '^"-^ 

Create  a  role  play  to  'demonstrats  your  assigned  technics.  The  role  play  might  bi 
structured  asfollowsi 

.(1)    Characters  are  introduced; 

(2)  A  conflict  emerges;  ^ 

(3)  ,    The  techjiique  is  introduced  to  manage  or  resolve  the  conflidt; 

{4)    The. situation  changes.  ;  Either  the  conflict  is  resolved  or  the  parties  are 
unable  to  change  or  agree  and  the  underlying  conflict  remains. 

The  Situation  ■ 


(1)  Create  a  conflict  situation,  from  your  school  environment  which  feels  familiar,  V 
(Conflict  can  occur  between  a  teacher  and  a  student,  twa  students /  two  teachers> 
an  administrator- and  a  teacher,  several  people  or  groups;  of  people.    Be  creative 
in  structuring  your  situation.    The  conflict  situation  can  be  a  serious  issue 

or  a  minor  one.    Samples  ndght  include  racial  conflict/ clasaroom^  discipline 
conflict,  parent- tea Cher  discussion  atout  a  teacher's  i^fairnei^^to  a  child, 
student-teacher  conflict  about  final,  authority  for  publishi^^    a:rticle  in  a  ' 
newspaper,  conflicts  about  truancy  or  smoking  regulation^^ard  of  'education  '  ■  ' 
and  parents  in  conflict  about  a  sex  education  class  ©c^signed  books  to  be  read, 
conflicts' aboiit  bussing.)  e  .  e 

(2)  Center  the  conflict  arbimd  opposing  needs,  desires,  actions.'    Clarify  the  issues 
surroim^ng  the  conflict.'  what  are  the  rm^^  issues  involved?    Is  the  conflict 
because  of  differing  behavior  standards? Differing  values?  - 

(3)  Discover  for  yourselves  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  content  of  the  situation  \ 
(feelings,  needs,  desires)  even  if  these  cannot  all  be  es^ressed  in 'the  role-.  ' 
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-The  Chagaetgrs 

Assign  roles  to  your  group  memberg.    Clearly  identify  the  characters,    Who  are  they? 
What  are  their  Mtivations?   .What  do  they  need?    Who  do  they  represent  in  the  ichool 
environment?    Co  they,  or  could  they,  feel  oonflicted  about  What  they  need  or  want? 
How  are  the  feelings  of  the  opposed  , characters,  different?  f     ■  ' 

The  fechnique         .  ■  \ 

Resolve  the  conflict  sityation  with  the  assigned  technique,    what       th*  purpose  of 
the  technique?    is  it  really  useful?    How?    When?    Can  you  expand  it, .change  it  to 
be  more  useful?  '  "    .  ■  ^  ■ 
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'  laokground 

Meduia     -  4a  ^  .Managing  SchoQl  Cgnfliet  MflteKiaJS^ 


^        School  CQhflieti    Sugcyested  Qylgini^  Efffegts  and  SQlutions  '    .  ' 

The  word  "conflict"  mean&  "to  strike  together  J''   it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
conf ligtui .    tenf lict  between  an'd  among  humans  m^ans  "battle"^ or  /*c©llision.  "  . 
There  are  two  kinds  of  human  1)  ^behaviors  inter* 

fere  with  another's  needs/  or  2)    values  don ' t  match ,  -  - 

Ciohflict  is  inevitable*    it  is  part  of  ihteractidn*^./ Conflict  is  neither  "good" 
nor  "bad*"    Hather,' what  matters  is  whether  conflict  will  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  o£  life* ^  Robert  Coles,  the  psychiatrist/  urges  school  personnel  to 
join  hands  .with  students  noU^- to  resolve  conflict,  but  to  enaourage/ ex^ne,  and 
'  learn  from  it.    He  views  ebnflict  as  healthy  and  necessary,  its  pain  a  ^prere^isite  ' 
for  hard  decisions  and  true  progress*  "  ^ 

There  is  evidence  that  the  frequency  of  conflicts  in  a  relationship  is  unrelated  . 
to  its  health  or  satisfaction*^  However,,  two  considerations  ^gut  conflicts  require 
observation:  ;1)     the  number  of  unresolved  conflicts,         2)  ^  thd  methods  used  to 
./resolve  them.    We  will  es^lore  here  some  of  theV.origins  of  unresolved  conflicts  as 
they  surf ace  in  the  schools,  es^lore  the  link 'between  unresolved  conflicts  ani 
delinquency,  and  suggest  some  considerations  in  develoBing  and  using  specific  ■ 
methods  for  their' resolution*  ^ .  ^. 

^at  are  some  ejcprassions.  of  conflict  in  schools?    Some  examples  includej  *perfoming 
below  one's  ability,  fighting;  swearing,  competing,  s^otaCging,  trashing,^ bc^cotting,  . 
rioting.    What  are  possible  explanations,  of  these  eKas^les?  ^  are  expressions 

of  conflict  actually  coimunicating?    staff  at  the  Center  for  Research  on  Utilization 
of  Scientific  Knowledge  at  the  University ^of, Michigan  studied  high  schools  in ^ the 
midst  of  chags  and  disruption  during  the  late  liiO's*    They  found  -that,  generally^ 
conflict  was  an  expression  of  people,  especially ^students,  "exploding  with  the 
fruits  of  ignored,  suppressed,  or  otherwise  mresolved  interracial  and  intergenera- 
tional  tehsiong^  "    Thisyiinding  suggests  two  major  contexts  within,  which  issues— 
often  expressed  in  disri^tive  or  violent  ways— are  raised.    Thus,  1)    ^bonflicts  may  ' 
be  or  appear  to  be  between  racial  groups,  developing  frgm^ concmunity  tensions  and  . 
st^ctures  and  ^f rgm  ignpranee,  fear,  and  hostility;  or  2)     conflicts  may  lie  in 
relations  between  studentW  and  staff  or  students  and  atoinistrators ,    For  exinple,  ^ 
a  major  issue  for  studenti  may  be  the  mawtenMce,  direction,,  and/or  degree  of  ' 
adult  control  over  them*   \toother  issue  for  students -may  be  the.  q^  relevance,  ■ 

or  feeling 'aboUt  their  schooling  experience.    According, to  Mark  Chesler,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  a  consult^t  on  change  programs  in  schools  and 
consnunities,  "for  many  yo\mgsters  experiencing  irrelev^ce,  obsolescence^  failure 
and  even  brutality  in  thei^  school"  encounters ,  crisis  and  disruption  is  a  continuing 
part  of  their  everyday  life,"    Chesler  cautions  that  it  is-- not  generally  this  kind 
of  criiis,  that  schools  and  communities  recogniae  or  respond  to*     Rather,  it  is 
crisis  as  defined  in  tems  of  the  fareakdo^*  of  a<toinistrative  contronS^iormtfl 
procedures  that  captures  the  attentions  and  drains  the. resources  of  schoolJ^ and 
school  systems  * 


The  general  orientation  te  eonfliet  management  in  lehools  is  one  of  "win^ltfs^^ 
aceording  to, Thomas  Gordon,  in  his  bestseller  t.b.T.j  -Teacher  Effaotiveneas 
Trgininq.  "  ■  H%  witea  that  "adults  seem  to  feel  there  are  "qnl/ two  a^  to  -  " 

choose  fromr^  strict  or  lenient,,  tough  or  soft,  authoritarian  m  permissive," 
In  this,  kind  of  a  eocial  ayst^,  hmaji  relationships  are.  riduoed  to  sttwggles, 
con^sts^  arid  fi%ht5  fcr  power.    Students #  and  adults,  learn  the' lesson  early 
tlmtf  competition,,  not  cooperation/  fear  and  die- 

^  trusty  with  its  aitendant  dijigers,  is  perpetuated      In  mmy  conflict  situations, 
students  are  asking  for  more  dJifluence  or  power  in  setting  policy  and  making  > 
decisions  that  affect  their  academic  and  personal  lives,    ^^en  these  neids  for  ■ 
legitimate  power  with  which  to  represent  their  interests  are  not  met  with  aym-  ^ 
pathetic  or  positive. responses,  students  turn  to  disruptive  power  as  a  last 
resort  rf^lMults,  'vrtio  are  of^^  used"  to^^Wielding  pwerf' without  much  ^litical -  ac-  - 
count^tlity  to  students ,  raise  students '  levels  Qt  frustration  when  they  respond..  ^ 
by  either  denying  probi™s%  distorting  grievances, and/or  using  repressive'  force 
such  as  suspension  and  expulsion.    Studen^,  imitating  unenlightened  ^ult  ways 
of  responding ' to  conflict ,  controversy!  and  dissent,  may  themselves  have  no  re-  " 
course  but  to  do ;  all,  including  close  the  schoolr,  aO^ost  any  time  they  organise 
to  do  so,    ^en  individuals  or  groups  in  confli^  sh^e  about,  the  same  degree  of  '  ■ 
power  in  an  organization,  it  is  possible  to  nego^ate^^or  adjudicate  differences 
with  relative  ease,    According  to  Chesler,  "Such  parity  does  not'ekist  in  schools,  ^ 
Largely  for  this  reason,  protestors  seek  the  use  of  ij.legitimaje  and  highly      :    ~  " 
coercive  power  to  force  the  schaor  to  respohd  to  thii^  interests, "  ^  * 

■Researchers  John  DeCecco  and  sJohn"  Roberts  at  ian  Francisco  State  University  observe 
that  delinquent  behavior  is  a' resporise  to  conflict  deriving  from  lack  of  oppor- 
ttmities  to  e^^r ess.  anger  and  ver^liae  grieyances.    Without  oppor 
direct  exchange  of  views,  a  false  ia^rission  is  created  that  My  side  of  a  oonflict 
is  "right. Th4y  add,  "Schools ,  ighoring  these  reasons  for  delinquent  behavior ,  ^ 
often  pimish. it,  toerafore  escalating  aiger,  .  Mlariiing  issues  ^d  generating  a  ^  ' 
need  for  mor^e  avoidance  or  force  to  resolve  cokflicts*"    They  propose  a  process  of 
negotiating  school  conflict  to  prevent  juvenile "delinquency.    It  ^:based^on  the 
assua^tion  that^it  has  %he^-^eatest  potential  payoff  fo    parties;  that  is,  the 
outcome  is  "win--win"  or,. in  the  tenns  of  Kiomtfi  Gordorf,  "no-lose^" 

ly  provid^g  for  direct  verbal  expression  of  angers:  there  is  a  reduction  in  dis-.^ 

placing  anger  onto  innocent  victims  dr  expressing  it  in  "'^olent/destimctive^^  b 

The  key  element  in  the  process  is  to  identify,  and  respect  Everybody's  frights,  tHdreby 

en^ling  students  and  adults  to  deal  with  conflict  in  ways  that  encourage  peaceiful 
resblution  Md,  in  many  instances,  inte^mpt  the  vicious  cyfcle  of  ichbol  conflict  ^ 
and  delinquency," 

We  hav^  presented  some  theory  andjdiset^ssion  on.  the  origin  of  conflicts  in  school. 
We  notad  ^at  conflict  is  inevit^le  md  universal,  that  people  want  Md  need  ways 
to  ^eicpress  their  conflicts  Md  that,  generally  speaking,  confli*cts  in  schools  most 
often  result  from  a  clash ^between  parties  of  different  power  holdings,  A  positive 
and ^ realistic  approach  to  averting  and/or  resolving  conflicts  is  one  which  lees^ 
mera.t  in  learning  how  to:  productively  disagree,  argua,  clash,  and  fightv  In  these 
ways,; it  beeomes  more  possible  to  avert  crises  and  reduce  injustice  and  oppression. 


IS 


Earlier  refersnae  was  mada  to  Thomas  ^rdon's  description  of  '^no-win,"  an  apprQash 
to  confliot  reiolution  in  whieh  neither  party  is  iatiafiad  with  the  outcome,  Gor- 
don prpposas  an  alteraative^  superior  method,  the  *'no-lose"  approaoh,  in  which  tha 
parties' to  a  confliet  join  together  in  se^oh  of  a  solution  aosaptable  to  both~a 
solution  that  requires  no  one  to^lose.    The  method  is  a  problem-solving  process, 
one  whioh  is  ^ "relationship-strengthening, "  not  "relationship^damaging, " 

The  "no-- lose"  method  is  a  six-step  process'*     Parties  in  confliet  join  together  ini 


1, 

Defying  the  problem 

2* 

Geherating  possible  solutions 

3, 

Evaluating  the  solutions 

4. 

Deeiding  whUch  solution  is  best 

S. 

Determining  how  to  impl^ent  th« 

i  decision 

6. 

Assessing  how  well  the  solution 

solved  the  problem. 

The  Center  for  Hesearch  bn  Utiliaatioh  of  Soientifio  Knowledge  identified  several 
ipdfls  for  conflict  management,  interventibn ,  and  resolution,    A  goal  for  impie- 
menting  any  of  the  models  is  to  orsate  struoturei  whioh  will  enable  all  parties  to 
enter  the  managerial  arena?  that  is,  evpryone— students ,  parents,  teaehers prin-. 
oipals— will  be  decisiQhmakers    and  bargainers*     In = much  the  same  way  that  "power- 
less" individuals  and  groups  need  to  understand  Md  use  mechanisms,  such  as  nego- 
tiation and  reasoned  skill  development,  so  do  the  powerful  need  to  understand'  that 
their  denial  of  power  to  others  leaves  th™  with  a  hollow,  shallow,  empty  power, 
burned  out,  fearful,  ^d  anxious,    loth  the- powerless  tusually  students)  and  the  ^ 
powerful  (usually  adults)  need  to  learn,  ^simultaneously,  the  methods  and  pi:ocesses 
of  conflict  resolution.    The"  critical  goal  of  conflict  mMagement  thus  extends 
beyond  only  helping  existing  mwagers ,  mSintain  an  apparently  orderly  organisation. 
Instead,  new  ^estions  are  raised  about  management,  organisation,  and  schooling/ 
For  example;    By  whom  is  the  school  managed?    For  whom  is  it  operating?    For  what 
reasons^are  certain  structures  established  and  maintained?    How  can  fair  goals  b.e 
set  Md  attained?  .   .         ,  . 

#       .,  ^  - 

There  are  essentially  four  confliet  manag^ent  strategies  for  realizing  this  goali 
1*      Verbalising  frustrations  * 
"2,      Creating  new  organizational  rtwdels 

3,  Training  in  and  about  power  '  '  '  - 

4,  Collaborating  among  parties* 
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Medals  are  neither  lengtaEm  panaGeae  nor  are  they  appropriate  in  the  face  of 
gritical  or  emergenoy  situations.    Rathar,  thay  are  ways  of.  initiating  dialog© # 
involvaaient^  le^ership#  and  learning.    The  feasibility  of  each  model  or  prpgram 
must  be  examined  on  a  oaae^by^oase^  situation-by-situation  basis.    The  point  is 
that  there  is  no  point  in  dealing  with  intarraoial  or  intergan^rational  oonfliet 
unless  people  are  really  prepared  to ^do  more  than  talk  about  ohUnge,  .  - 

False  starts^  wikept  promisas,  and  unworthy  trnjsts    have  produced '■disaffeetad 
students  and  adults  and  oautioned  against  serious  consideration  of  more  promisas, 
Administrators  can  evade ^  deny/  or  suppress  issues.    Or  they  can  make  changes, 
correct  injustices?  arid  initiate  reforms,^  It  seems  there  is  a  clear  choice  be- 
tween dialogue  or  "a  test  of  raw  power,  the  disruptive  power  of  orgMised  groups 
of  students  pursuing  rational  «d  just  ends  (which)  -will  close  the  schools,,  the 
careers' of  school  men,  3jnd  the  gossibility  of  quality  WucationV'^ 
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^M^k  Chesler  and  Jan  Franklin  lenDor,  Interracial  and  Interganerational 
Confliqt  in  Secondary  Schools,  University  of  Michigan,  1968 • 
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Coiiraa         4  -  interpegsgnal  RelatiQng   ■  ■ 

 ~  —  Background 

Module        4.1      Managing  Sghool  Conflict     .    .  MatSfialS 

gackgrQund  hDdiiil  ^  ^   ^         ^  ' 

Excerptg  fiom  CQnflict NegQtiatiQn  and  Civic  Sdusation 

by  John  p.  Da  Cacco  and  Patra  Liljeitrand 
San  Francisco  State  University^  1978 

'    Descriptign  at  mdml  of  Negotiation  f  -  ' 

A  mQdel  of  negotiation  for  resolving  sehool  conflict  has  baen  developed  (De  Cacco 
and  Richards,  1974;  De  Cecco  and  Schaaffar,  1978).    The  modal  has  the  following  six 
steps  r  .-. 

Step  1*      Stating_the  issues . 

Both  parties  axpress  anger^  verbally  and  faca-to-faca  over  spacif ic 
inQidents  and  issues,  . 

Stap  2.      toalyzing  the  issues . 

V  Both  parties  analyze  issues  in  terms  of  spaeific  conditions  and 

-  behavior  in  the  schsol^  and  in  tems  of  democratic  rights. 

Step  3.      Agreaing  on  ^at  the  issues  are. 

The  parties  together  prepare  statamahts  tliat  include  the  issues  ^©f 
each  party.-  . 

Step  4.      Bargaining^ gor  an  agreement.  X 

Both  parties  make'  proposals  for  resolving  the  conflict  and  reach 
agreaments  that  balance  the  gains  and  iosses* 

Step  5.      Agreeing  on  the  implamentation  plan.  ■  ^ 

,  J        '  Both  parties  agree  on  their  respeotiverasponsibil  for  carrying 

out  the  agreement.       '       -  ' 

Step  e;      Agreeing  on  the  avaluation  plan: 


Both  parties  agree  on  the  parsons,  mettods  and  time  for  evaluating 
if  and  how  well  the  agreement  has  been  implemented'. 

.   ,   *  The  first  step  is  based  on  the  definitions  of  eonflict,  incident,  issues  and 
modes  of  angry  expression.     In  order  to  start  negotiations,  parties  must  perseiva 
that  there  is  a  conflict.    To  clarify  this  perception,  at  least  one  party  should 
express "anger  to  the  other  party.    This  anger  should  be  tied  to  specific  issues. 
Issues  stould  be  stated  as  concretely  as  possible,  in  tftms  of  the  spacii  -  inci- 
dents and  the  bahaviors  and  conditions  about  which  the  parties  are  angry, 
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Anger  stould  he  •xprasaad  by  each  party  verbally  and,  fase-to-£aca  to  tha  ether  party 
for  s.varal  raaaons:     (1)  to  avoid  the  dastructive  coniequances  of  indirect  angry 
axpressioni   (2)  to  give  the  other  party  the  opporttiinity  to  sxprass  ita  own  anger  and 
state  Its  own  iisues;   (3)  to  provide  each  party  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  relativt 
importance  of  all  the  issues  itatedi  and  (4)  to  ej^ress  anger  which,  if  left  unex- 
prass«d,  can  impede  one  party  from, listening -to  the  other  party. 

Anger  should  be  appropriately  expressed.    It  is  as^rasged  appropriately  when  it  is 
(1)  controlled  (''cooked'')  and  not  uncontrolled  ("raw")   (Lavi-strauss,  1969).  (2) 
directed  toward  issues  and  not •expressed  globally i   (3)  directad  toward  specific 
conditions  and  behaviors  rather  than  perionalitias,  interpretatidna  or  judgments' 
and  (4)  directed  toward  conditions  that  can  possibly  be  changed  "in  the -f6rseeabla 
future.    To  express »anfer  inappropriately  can  cloud  issues  and  escalate  conflict 
Withm  these  criteria,  individuals  of  different  personalities  and  cultural  back- 
grounds may  as^ress  anger  differently,  "     .„.  ■'  '  ■      .  . 

The  second, step  is  based  on  the  concapt. of •dec entering  and  the  definition 'and  clas- 
sification ,pf  issues  and  denqcratic "rights.    The  democratic  rights  are  the  foundation 
for  CIVIC  education.. .,.,Jn  this  step  the  parties  should  provide  each  other  full  descrip 
ot^thm  aoim.ict  and  the ,  incidents  including .  time ,  place,  parties  oresant  and 
.....what  was  said  and  done.    Exchanging  descriptions  may  assist  parties  to  clarify  issues 
.,gain  perspective  on  the  incidents,  and  note  differences  in  perception  of  events  and 
issues. 

Each  party  should  identify  the  democratic  rights  that^  were  abridged  bv  each  party  ' 
This  procedure  provides  a  democratic  framework  within  which  negotiations  can  occur 
By  Jocusing  on  the  rights  rather  than  the  tno.tives  of  each  party,  the  conflict  has  a 
better  chance  of  being  negotiated.    In  the  process  of  identifying  the  rights  that 
have  been  abridged,  the  parties, must  identify  the  individuals  who  are  responsible 
for  the  abridgment.    This  process  ensures  that  the  right  parties  part-ieipata  in  the 
negotiation.,    ly  identifying,  their'  own  rights  that  tmy  have  been  abridged  by  the 
other  party, 'and  the  other  party's  rights  that  may.  have  been  abridged  by  them,  the 
process  of  deeentering  is  facilitated.  '   ^       .,     -  -  1 

Whereas  step  one  is  more  emotional  than  "cognitive,,  step  two  is- more  cognitive  than 
emotional.  Taking  both  steps  may  assist  the  parties  to  integrate  the  feelings  and 
thought  generated  by  the  conflict.  '         •  ^  ' 

\      .  ■      "     '  ■ 

The  third  step  is  based  on  the  concept  of  deeentering  and. Deutp-h's  definition  and 
classification  of  issues.    To  establish  a  conmon  basis  for  nag    iations ,  parties  must 
be  able  to  view  the  conflict  from  each  other's  perspectives"  and  to  agree  on  what  the 
issues  are.    By  using  the. classification, of  issues,  the  parties  can  distinguish  more 
negotiable  from  less  negotiable  issues.  ' 

There  are  three  berieficial  consequences  of  taking  the  third  step i     (1)  the  number 
of  issues  is  reduced  to  those  incorporated  in  the  statements  prepared  by  the  par- 
ties;  (2)  *he  parties  recognize  that,  alttough  they  disagree,  they  may  still  be  able  ' 
to  negotiate?  and  (3)  it  prevents  issues  from-prolifarating  at  later  steps  in  the  ' 
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The  fourth,  step  is  based' on  the  concapt's  of  deeentering  and  denesratie  rifhts.  By 
decentaring  and  by  respecting  each  other's  rights,  the  parties  can  bargain  on  the 
basis  of  each  other,' s  priorities  of  gains  and  losses.    In  this  step  each  party  pro- 
poses several  alternative  resolutions -to  the  conflict  that  divide  the  gains  and,  if 
necBSsary,  the  losses,    with  the  possibility  of  each  party  waking  gains  there  is  the 
likeJ.ihood  that  both  partias  will  have  an  invastoent  in  the  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

The  fifth  Step  requires  that  the  parties  develop  a  specific:  plan  for  implementing  the"' 
agreement  reached  m  the rprevious  step.    This  plan  should  contain  specific  statements 
of  who  has  responsibilitiea,  the  particular  rasponai^ilities,  when  they  are  to,  he 
performed  and  what  action  should  be  taken  when  one  party  falls  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities.   The  procedure, may  avoid  new  conflicts  arising  from  misunderstanding 
and  forgetfulness.  ■     .  . 

The  sixth  step  requires  that  parties^ develop  a  specific  plan  for  evaluating  the  imple- 
mentation.   .The  plan  stould  contain  apecific  statements  of  who  the  evaluators  are,  the 
methods  of,  evaluation,  when  it  is  to  occur,  and  how  the  results  are  to  be  reported  and 
used.    In,  long-term  agraements,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  periodic  evaluations  and 
revisions  of 'the  original  compromise.    This  procedure  provides  the . opportunity  to 

=  negotiate  issues  left  unresolved  or  to  negotiate  new  issues.-    In  addition,  this  step 
encourages  studentato  look  at  the  conflict  in  ratrospeet  and  assess  what  they  have 

-learned  about,  negotiation  and  what  has  actively  changed Jas  a  result  of  their  .efforts. 

•  In  taking  each  step,  participants  may  benefit  from  expressing  in  writing  the 
specific  substance  of  the  particular  step  they  are  taking.    In  taking  step  one,  the 
parties  .can  describe  4n,  writing  the  incidents  in  the  conflict,  'exchange  copies  of 
their 'reports.,  and- read  their  own  reports  aloud  in  the  presence  of 'the  other  parties" 
.  This  formal  procedure  structures  the  conflict  and'  reduces  the  threat  of  angry  expres- 
sion.   In  taking  step  two,  it  may  be'  helpful'  for  the  parties'  to  examine  the  reports 
prepared  in  step  one  for  identifying'  issues  as  seerf  by  either  side.    The  following  ■ 
procedures  may  facilitate  taking  the  third  stepi     (1)  Each  party,  from  its  own  per^ 
spective,  should  state  in  writing  the ■ conflict  issues.     (2)  Both  parties  should  ex- 
change, these  written;  statements  ,     (3)  Both: parties,  together,  should  determine  aWas  , 
off,coamonalityor  overlap  in.  the  issues.,    (4)  loth  parties,  together,  should  record  ' 
statements  of  issues  to  which  ,  they  both  agree..  .  (5)  These  "statemen.ts  should  be  stated 
as  questions  and  as  specific  conditions  to  be  negotiated.    In  the  conflict  o  the 
student  missing  basketball  ■practice, '.the  following  question  could  serve  as  a  ,^n' 
statament  of  issues i    Under  what  conditions  are  student  membera  of  the  basketoall 
team  allowed  to  miss  after-school  practice?    The  use' of  the  question  form  oresents  ' 
the  issues,, .as  problems  to  be  solved.    The  reference  to  conditions  leads  to' bargaining 
and  tha  avoidance  of  win-los^  resolutions.  ' 

The  following  procedures  may  be  used  for  taking  step  four'r    (1)  using  the  conmon 
statament  of  issues,  each  party  should  list  proposals'  for  resolving  the  issue.  The 
proposaJ.a  should  be  as  concrete  as  poasible.     (2)  The  possible  gains  and  losses  for 
each  party  should  be  identified  for  each  proposal.     (3)  Each  party  should  rank  the 
proposals  (its  own  and  the  other  party's.)  ,  assigning  the-  first  ranks  'to  the  Mat  im- 
portant gams  (for  the  ranker).     (4)  Both  parties  should  agree  to  inclusion  and  re- 
vision of  statements  of  the,  original  proposals.    These  last  statements  constitute   .  ' 
the  bargaining  agreement.  "  .  '  ' 
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When  taking,  the  fifth  and  sixth  steps,  partieipants  are  taught  how  to  plan  the  imple- 
mentation of  their  agreements.    They  can  be  told  to  do  the  followirigi     (1)  spaaify  as 
concretely  as  possible  who  will  do  what,  and  C2)  specify  when  and  where  it  will , be 
done*    The  evaluation  program ■ should  include  the  follawingt     (1)  specification  of  who 
is  to  oar^  out  the  evaluation,   (2)  when  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  (3)  standards  of 
acceptable  perforaance  of  the  implementation ,  and  -(4)  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  if 
the  perfoiTnance  is  found  to  be  lacking  or  below  standards.    Both  the  implementation 
and  evaluation  plans  should  be  signed  by  the  parties  to  the  Gonflict. 
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A  Training  ExegGlsa:    School  Conflict 


"  (This  activity  ean>tff  used  as  reading  material  to  stimulate  thought 

about  conflict  and  its  origins,  or  it  gaa  be  put  into  practice  as  a 
group  exercise  by  a^  school  or  group  wishing  to  discover  more  aisout 
its  strengths,  differences,  and  makeup,) 

Introduction  " 

This  activity  is  designed  to  highlight  underlying  issues. and  implications  for  schools 
in  dealing  with  conflict*    The  intended  outcome  of  the  entire  activity  is  the  persohal 
discovery  of  soma  origins  and  resolutions  of  conflict  in  schools*    A  fundamental  reality 
about  schools— and  the  society  toey  *  reflect"is  that  they  Are  comprised  of  many  groups 
of- people  with  different  roles,  status,  values,  and  needs,  and  varying  ages,  races, 
religions,  cultures,  and  languages*    Before  considering  how  to  prevent,  reduce,  and 
manage  the  conflicts  which  inevitably  arise  from  .these  differences,  it  is  necessary  to 
identify  them  and  recognise  that  the  differences  eKist*  .  \ 

In  this  activity,  peoplt  fom  homogeneous  groups  so  that  the  fundamental .reality  of 
their  uni^eness— fand  the  differences^  that  exist  among  them~can  be  captured,  high- 
lighted, appreciated,  understood*    It  is  believed  that  in  ^homogeneous  groupinga,  where 
there  is  relative  safety  from  censure,  individuals  can  collectively  locate  the  depth 
of  toeir  concerns,,  their  passions*    Once  those  passions  have  been  identified,  it    '  o 
becomes  more  possible  to  fomulate  reasoned,  statements  about  "the^  barriers \which  exist 
between  groups  and  that  create,  sustain,  and  escalate  conflicts*.  A  negotiation  process # 
using  six  steps  to  break  down  barriers  and  reduce  conflict,  follows  the  activity* 

This  exercise  is  best  facilitated  with;  a  group  leader  who  can  give  instructions  and  aid 
in  the  identification ^process  with  participants  when  needed, 

Pro_cedures    .  '  ■  ■  .    '      .    '  ^ 

The  trainer  asks  participants  to  divide  into,,  homogeneous  groups  in  which  menUaers  have  " 
the^'stoe  role,  job  description,  duties  or  tenure,  and  so  on*  '  Parties  decide  on  their 
own  who  their  grouf.^  is*     {Notei     Some  .^exanples  of  group  formations  might  include 
conservative: teachers  and  parents 1  moderate  or  liberally  oriented  teachers,  parents, 
and  cortaunity  members  1  and  students*)  '  ^ 

When  clustering  is  completed,  the  trainer ^ or  group  leader  asks  each  group  the  fol- 
lowing 1  '  '  .  ' 

(1)  Identify  yourselves  to  each  other,  ' 

(2)  ^Identify  what  you  share  in  common,  'the  reasons  why  you  clustered  together ^ 

and  the  ways  you  are  distinct  from  other  groups  in  the  workshop.    Focus  on 
your  needs*  wants,  and  concerns,  '  , 

(3)  Discuss  and  list  the  kinds  of  concerns  and  views  you  have  about  school 
and  the  problems  you  see  there.  -  , 
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After  the  small  groups  have  come  ts  some  ciosiire  with  the  identiiieation  process  and 
=  have  Glaarly  foeused  on  wfto  they  «a  and « what  th^ir  oonnection  to  the  school  enviroMsnt 
is  I  the  trainer  asks  the  partioipMts  to  refoOT  into  the  l«gar  group. 

Each  small  group  should  then  identify  themselves  and  their  oonoerns  to  the  larger  group. 
The  groups  should  focus  on  the  difference^  among  th^selves.    These  differing  ne^ds, 
wants,  and  perceptions  can  give  rise  to  conflict i    Before  any  real  negotiation  or 
cooperation  can  begiji  to  happen,,  the  differences  must  be  recognized  and  accepted. 

The  traine;e's  function  here  is  to  aid  the  group  meii±>ers  in  clearly  identifying  the 
differences  between  themselves  and  other  groups.    The  exercise  is  completed^ when 
pMticipants  do  have  a  new  sense  of  toe'=group's  membership. 

Negotiation  Process     .  ■  \.  ^ 

-----  .  ■        y  •   ,     •  .  ,.  _  '' 

The  exercise  can  also  continue  with  a  negotiation  prooess*    One  process,  developed  by 
John 'beCecco  of  San  Francisco  State  College,  irioludes  six  steps.    They  arei 

W     State  the  issues^-Both  parties  express  anger  verbally  and  face-to-face  over 
speoif ic  incidents  ai^  issues . 

Analyze  the  issues-i-Both  parties  analyze  issues  in  teCTS'qf  specific  condi- 
'  ^tions  and  behavior  in  the  school,  and  in  tems  of  democratic  rights, 

(3)    Agree  on  'what  the  issues  are--The.  pities  together  prepare  statements  that 

include  the^  issues  of  each  party,-  ' '  -  '  ^ 

.  (4)    Bargain  for  an  agreement-^Bo^  parties  m^e  proposals  for  resolving  the 
conflict  and  reach  agre^ents  that  balance  the  gains  and  losses , 

(5)  Agree  on  the  implementation  plan— Bote,  parties  agree  on  their  respective 
responsibilities  for  ^oar^ing  out  the  plan,        ■         .  . 

(6)  Agree  on  tee  evaluation  plan-pBoth  -parties  agree  on  the  persons,  methods, 
and  tijne  for  evaluating  if  and  how  well  the  agreement  has  been  implmented. 

The  negotiation  process  can  be  used  by  p^ticipants  to  discuss  any  isaue  that  might 
have  arisen  during  tee  exercise  or 'any  perceived  differenoes  teat  seem  in  conflict. 
The  trainer  can  guide  participants  through  the  proceis  arid  other  participants  can 
offer  assistance  and  support  to  tee  negotiators ,  '  .  ^  ^ 
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CpUri®  4  -  Interpagggnal  Relatigns 


 —  lackgrourid 

Background  l-D\ 4.1.4  ^ 


-Conflict^Rigolution  Style  Assessment 


This  CQnfiiet-resolutiQn  style  assessment  ^±2  is  a  useful  tool  in  evaluating  your 
personal  approach  to  dealing  with  evsryday  conflict  situations.'  The  guii  seems  to 
be  moat  effeotive  when  tw  people  take  it  together  and  then  discuss  and  share  their 
responses  to  the  questions.    Although  there  are  no  right  and  wrong  answers  to  the 
questions,  some  responses  seem  to  be  more  helpful- than  othersah  prev^enting  or- 
resolving  a  conflict  situation,  ,  - 

1.  When  one  mender  of  our  faeulty  dominates  and  prolongs  the  faculty  meeting, 

-   ,     a*      Think  ai;put  tomorrow's  scheduled  ? 

b.  Interrupt  and  demand  that  the  prine'ipal  move  to  the  next  topic, 

c.  Discuss  something  else  with  someone  next  to  me,  ^ 
^ddress  the  speaker  and  attempt  to  move  the  meeting  along. 

2.  If  I  am  in  the  faculty  lounge  and  overhear  a  white  faculty  member*!  racially 
■  derogatory  conroent  about  a  black  faculty  member/  I  ,  ,  ; 

a,;     ^Leave  the  lounge  to  da^  something  elsel 

Call  that  person  prejudiced  and  tell  him  to  shut  up 1  . 

Tln;tervene  in  the  conversation.- to  change  the  subject. 

^    Talk  directly  to  the  white  faculty  member  about  how  I  perceive  the  state- 
ment  as  showing  racial  bias* 

3.  During  a  building  conmittee  meeting  on  instruction  when  there  is  disagreement, 

a.      Suggest  .that  a  a^cofmnittee  be  fomed*         \  ^ 

Seek  to  determine  the  difference  and  the  point  qf  agreement, 
c.      Sit  patiently  until  the  others  have  come  to  an  agreement. 
.     d.      Use  my  influence  with  the  chairperson  to  demand  a  decision. 
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When  the ^attendance  seG^etary  from  the  central  office  stops  me  in  the  hall  and 
sayi,  "I've  been  hearing  that  you  aran't  tuning  in  your  tardy'slips  on  stu- 
dents—that will  have  to  stop  Jjmnediataly, "  I  •  .  , 

a.  Tell  him  to  mind  him  ora  'buiiness  or  I  will  report  to  the  Assistant 
Principal  that  I  have  seen  him  leaving  school  early, 

b.  Ask  the  secretary  to  try  to  see  me  later  i.n  the  week,  that  I  am  very  busy 
right  now,  but  I  oertainly  want  to  see  h^  la  tar. 

Ask  the  secretary  into  my  classroom  and  calmly  request  him  to  give  me 
the  speoifio  examples  he  is  referring  to, 

d.      Pretend  I  didn't  hear  the  statement  and  keep  walking. 

If  I  am  trie  teacher  in  a  class  where  a  white  student  has  made  a  racial  slur  to 
a  black  students  I  ,   ,  , 

a.      Ask  the  two  students  involved  to  see  me  at  the, end  of  class. 


b.  Act  .as  if  I  didn't  hear. the  remark* 

c.  Explore  directly  with  tlie  student  who  made  the  remark  what  he/ she. meant  ■ 
by  the  statement .  ^     ,  .  ^  ,  ^  s 

\       ^      1  V       .  '  >  = 

d.  Say  to  the^white  student,  "If  ^ou  say  that  again,  I  will  send  you  to  the 
office."  ■  .  ^ 

During  a  faoulty  meeti^ig  the  ^ Assistant  Prinoipal  continues  to  make  references; 
to  the  inability  of  women  teachers  to  maintain  discipline ;  1  .   ,   ,  .  ' 

a.      Threaten  the  Assistant  Principal  with  a  promise  to  file  a  grie^noe  on 
the  basis  of  sexual  bias.    '  .  ^ 

b*      Allow  the  Assistant  PrlnGipal  to  continue. 

Ql      Make  a  humortfus  remark  about  sex-role  stereotypirip,        ^  - 

d.     ,Ask  other  members  of  the  faculty  to  respond  as  to  how  they  view  disGipline 
in  the  school.  "      ..       .  * 

During  a  faculty  meeting  when  the  counselor  indicated  that  the  Mjority  of  the  - 
discipline  cases  involve  the  black  male  students  and  the  white  femle  teaohers, 

a.  Say  "I^don'^t  have  that  problem  and  it  doesn't  ooncern  me*" 

b.  Say  "I  feel  that  you  are  making  too  much  of  a  generalization  and  that 
white  male  students  are  just  as  muoh  a  problem." 


Say  "Why  don't  you  just  let  the  Assistant  Principal  do  his  job--he's 
supposed  to  maintain  discipline."  ■  ^ 
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d*      Say  "This  is  a  problem  that  confMnts  us  all.    I'd  like  to  explore  what 
seem  to  faa  the  root  causes  of  the  counselor's  assumption." 

If 'I  am  in  the  hallway  near  the  oafeteria  and  there  are  small  groups  o£  students 
making  overtimes  about  a  ^^le  after  school,  I  .   ,  , 


kmk  that  one  or  two  from  each  of  the 
groiip  with  me  to  talk  about  what  are 

groups  come  over  and  form 
the  differences. 

another 

b. 

Move  in  and  dispersa  the  group* 

c , 

Return  to  the^  faculty  lounge* 

d. 

Make  an  announoement  about  the  school 
halls. 

rule  of  not  oongregating 

9= 

in  the 

At  a  PTA  meeting  a  heated  disoussion  ensues  concerning  the  use  of  the  school 
^building  for  dances  after  school.    I  .   .   ,  '        ^  .  '  ~ 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Talk  to  my  neigh^r  since  this  is  a  parent  issue, ^ 

Make  a  motion  to  move  the  agenda.  .  S 

Make  a  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  look  into  the  issues  and  report 
back  in  two  months.  U  '    '        ^      '  ' 

d.      Suggest  that  thbse  who  have  opposing  vie^ints  each  take  five  minutes  

uninterrupted—to  state  their. positions,  and  that  I  will  put  the  major 
items  on  the  board  to  see  where  there  is  a  potential  for  compromise, 

I  walk  into  the  faculty  lounge  to  hear  a ^man  faculty ^member  state.  "Well,  you 
^know,  the  girl  coaches  don^t  really  care  about  athletics,  they  just  want  to  cut^ 
into  the  budget  of  the  teams.  "    I,  disagree ' with ^ this  statement,  so  I  .   .  . 

a.  Close  the  door  and  go  back  to  my  class*.  . 

b.  ^     Start  a  conversation  about  the  assen^ly  that  day. 

c.  Sit  dovm  and  ask  the  speaker  to  e^lain  to  me  why  he  feels  that  way, 

d.  'Inform  the  speaker  tMt  the  law.  now  requiros  e^l  expenditures  of  funds 
for  girls'  and  boys'  athletics,  and  that  1  do.  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
matter.  - 
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Schooling I    Expectations  in  Conflict,,  National  Idubation  Association,  1977. 

T . S . T .  i"  Teacher.  Efff aetlvBn«ss  Training ,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gordon,  New  Yor.k: 
PetBE  H.  Wyden,  1974. 


DeCecco,  J  P.,  and  Roberta^  j.  K. ,  N«gotiating  School  Conflicts  to  Pra^rent 
Student  ^elmquenoy,  School  Crime  and  Disruption-  Prevention  Modela .  Eda . , 
Wenk,  E, ,  and  Harlow,  H. ,  Davis,  Californiai     Reaponaible  Action,  Ine  1977 


Coursa   ^  "  IPterpersonal  Relations   ,  MOClllie 

Module  ^'^  "  Conflict  Management  Strategies  and  Programs  SynOpSiS 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  module  is  to"  encourage  participant  awareness  of  conflict 

to  "       "  schools    arid  to  introduce  models  and  programs  used  in  schools 

to  reduce,  manage,  and  resolve  conflicts. 


Objectives    "  ' 

Participants  will  be  able  to— 

1.  Identify  onioing  conflicts  in  their  schools  and  cite  parties  able  to  aid 
in  their  resolution  T 

2.  List  effective  strategies  and  programs  which  can  be  implementpd  in  their 
.    scnools  to  manage  conflict 

3.  Identify  programs  which  ease  tensions,  equalize  power  among  parties .and 
provide  forums  for  expressing  thought  and  feeling 

4.  Identify  resources  for  assistance  in  reducing,  managing,  and  resolving 
conflict. 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  module  is  appropriate  for  students,  teachers,  administrators,  counselors  and 
.security  staff    as  well  as  police,  civil  and  human  rights  groups,  and  others 
cooperating  with  schools  to  ease  tensions.  ' 
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Maduie  ~  Conflict  Management  Strategies  and  Programs 


Module 
Synopsis 
(continued) 


Media/Equipment 


terials 

Participant  Wbrkstieets 


4.2.1 

4.2.2 
4.2.3 


Conflict  Assessment  Sheet 

Models  and  Programs  Ho  Manage  Conflict 

Questionnaire:    Assessing  Models  and  Programs  To  Manage  Conflict 


Background  Materials  (Trainer/Participant) 


4.2.1 
4.2.2 
4.2.3 
4.2.4 


Bibliography 


List  of  Resources  '  ' 

Student  Grievance  Fonn,  from  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland  ' 

Student  Grievance  Form,  from- D Aver,  Colorado 
Games  on  Conflict 
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ModUlA  4.2  -  Conflicte  Managementi  SCratagles  and  Programs. 

Totel  nma      i  hour  „  ^ 


Agenda 
by  Module 


Module  Summary 

This  module  proposea  stratefies,  models,  and  prograins  to  reduca,  managa,  and  reiolva 
conflioti.    Participants  aas«ss  conflict  situations  and  resourcas  in  th«ir  schools  and 
analyze  models  and  programs  used  in  other  schools  to  manage  conflict. 
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Aeflvity/ Content  Summary 


1.      Introduction  ^ 

Trainer  prasents  an  overview  of  the  module  with  referanoe  to  .com- 
panion Module  4.1  and  Includes  some  luggestions  for  Implemantation 
of  strategies.  ' 

.2.      Small  GTOup  Activity I    Conflict  Asseasmant 

Participants  dascribe  and  assess  conflict  situatiana  in  their 
schools  *    ^  .  :^ 

3*      Models  and  Programs  .to  Manage  Coriflict  ' 

Participants  laarn  ahout  and  evaluate  saraple  models  or  programs. 


4 


S  min", 


15  min. 


40  min. 


Course  ^ "  ^^^^^^^^Q^^i  Reiatioas  Detailed 

Moduia         "  Management  Strategies  and  Programs    Walk"Thf OUgH 


Materials/Equipment 


erJc 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


1*    Introduction  (5  rain,)   !  \ 

Trainer  makes  the  following  points i 

0    In  Module  4,1  coaflict  is  defined,  explained  in  terms  of 
Its  origins  and  described  according  to  how  it  Is  eKpressed 
m  school.    The  connection  between  unresolved  conflict  and 
delinquency  is  also  discussed, 

0    This  module  explores  models  and  programs  to  reduce, 
manage,  and  resolve,  tension  and  conflict  in  schools, 

o    You  will  be  asked  to  assess  your  own  school--its  con- 
flicts, its  resources  for  change,  ^ 

0    Thera  are  no  magic  solutions  and  no  prescriptions  for 
eliminating  or  settling  diffarencas  between  and  among 


o    However,  there  are  ways  to  deal  with  conflict  so  that 
outcomes  are  acceptable  to  parties  involved, 

0    Schools  can  establish  and  li^lement  policies  and  pro- 
grami  to  positively  and  actively  respond  to  differences 
among  members,  thereby  becoming  more  representative  of 
everyone-s  interests,  needs  and  styles, 

o    Some  approachas  and  programs  appear  simple,  ye^  may 
requira  rethlnklni  and  modifying  earlier  notions  about 
•  conflict,  differences,  status,  powet,  goals,  and  objec- 
tives, 

o    New  approaches  raquira  parties  to  become  more  honest, 
open,  responsive,  and  willing  to  cooperate.  " 

0    A  Boston  parent,  racently  interviawed  on  television 
following  a  school  riot  said,  "We  want  paace,  we^ra 
tirad  of  fighting,"    Many  parents  and  others  involved 
in  schools  throughout  the  country  feal  similarly. 
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Materials/ 
Equifiment 


Participant 
Worksheet 


, Participant 

Worksheet 

4.2.2 


Participant 

Worksheet 

4.2.3 


S@quenee/Activity  Daseription 


SmaLl  Group  Activity;  Conflict  Assessment  (15  min.) 
The  procedures  are  as  follows: 


/ 
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(1)  Trainer  divides  pajfticlpants  into  small  groups  of  5  to  6 
persons*- 

(2)  Trainer  refers  participants  to  Worksheet  4.2.1,  a  conflict 
assessment  questionnaire* 

(3)  Participants  discuss  and  complete  the  questionnaire  in 
their  small  groups. 

Models  and  Programs  To  Manage  Conflict  (40  minj 

Small  Group  Activityi    Discussion  of  Sample  Models  and  - 
Programs  .  _  —    .  : 

The  procedures  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Trainer  asks  participants  to  remain  in  their  groups 
and  refers  them  to  Worksheet  4,2*2,  Models  and  Programs 
To  Manage  Conflict* 

(2)  Trainer  assigns  each  group  two  san^la  models  or  programs 
to  read,  avaluate,  and  report  on, 

(3)  Participanti  read  assigned  models  or  programs  and  complete 
Worksheet  4*2,3,  Questionnaire:    Assessing  Models  and 
Programs  To  Manage  Conflict, 

large  Group  Activity;    Sharing  of  Ideas 

Participants  report  out  of  their  small  groups  and  share  their 
findings.    Sample  models  and  programs  are  described  and 
discussed  according  to'their  relative  merits  and  feasibility. 
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Coursa. 


Interpersonal  atlations . 


f       Module^„  4.2  -  Conflict  Managamftn^  Rtrn^mgr^m  AnA  ^^ng-^^mm 

Warkshflatl-D  4.2.1   


Partiefpant 
Workshdet 


Gonfliet  Assessment  Sheet 

-ea/rfttet  am  oecuK^within  a  person  (opposing  needs,  or  actions  are  felt)?  between 
or.  among  people  (incompatible  views,  desires,  or  needs  are  eKprassed) ;  between  or 
among  groups  of  people  (an  issue  unites  them);  between  one  person .and  a  group; 
^ong  several  groups* 

Confliot  in  the  schools,  on  one  level,  is  no  different  from  conflict  eK^ressed 
elsewhere.    However,  there  are  several- distinctions  that  can  be  made—the  parties 
in  conflict,  what  the  issues  are,  and  how  they,  are  SKpressed  and  managed.  These 
questions  are  unique  to  each  environment. 


AS  A. GROUP,  ^DISCUSSi 

1,      What  are  the  major  interpersonal  conflicts  in  your  school?     (For  axampla, 
racial  tension  or  conflicts  batween  taachers  and  students.) 


What  are  the  major  issSs  around  which  conflict  emergas? 


3*      What  resources  are  available  to  ybur  schoel  to  help  resolve  conflict? 


Imagine  new  ways  of  responding .to  conflict  situations.    List  ways/ ideas/project 
that  you  might  implement  in  your  school  to  aid  in.  managing  conflict.     ( These* 
can  be  as  simple  as  talking  to  people  you  have  avoided  to  starting  a  conmittee 
to  hear  student  and  teacher  griavances,) 
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Caurmm     '      4  ■  IntBrpaeaonal  Relaciona   Participant 

Modula     '       4.2  -  Conflict  ManaoBment  SfarateoiBs  and  Programs  ,  WorksHOfit 

WerkshflAtUD      422  '  ,  , 


Models  andgyogrami  to  Manafe  Conflict 

■      .  •  /  ■         -  '  -  '  '     -  ■  '       '  '    ■  ^  . 

FR0GRAM:  Peer  Coungeling  ^  ^    '  ^ 

DESCRIPTION;      Peer  counseling  capitalizes  on ^ the  pc^wer  of  peer  group  influenbe  and 
the  tffactivanass  ©f  small  group  interaction  to  foetir  self-help ^ 
self-reiiancer  responsibility^ foc^  on^      actions^  and  development  of 
problam^solving  skills.     In  group  meetings,  mei^ers  explore  feelings, 
discuss  prohltms  and  give  and  receive  emotional  support,    An  adult 
counselor  may  faeilitata  the  group  process/  but  plays  a  passive  role. 

EXJWLli  lerrien  County,  Michigan  ' 

Several  schools  in  the  county  offer  the  progrM,    ^Membership  is  voluntary;  groups 
meet  daily  and  include  10-12  students  of  the  same  sex  and  an  adult  counselor.  Stu- 
dents can  be  referred  by  toemselves  or  by  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  and  other 
specialists.    Student  leaders,  including  ttose  whose  leadership  tends  toward  being 
"destructive,  are  encouraged  to  participate.    All  meetings  are  confidential.  At 
each  meeting,  members  must  state  one  problem  they  are  experiencing  and  the  group 
decides  which  problem  is  most  pressing  and  must  be  dealt  with  first*    Meetings  end 
with  a  final  summary  of  the  proceedings,    lerrien  County  reports  that  participants 
find  the  program  is  worthwhile  and  that  they  feel  better  about  themselves  and  their 
situations.    Discipline  problems  have  been  reduced  34  percent  (higher  in  some  schools) 
as  has  delinquency  and  substance  abuse  decreased.  -  ' 

E^^^LBr  Guided  Group  Interaction  (GGI) /Department  of  Social  Services. 

Groups  meet  one  hour  daily  and  mTObers  earn  a  credit  a  semester  for  their  participa- . 
tion.     In  addition  to  regular  sessions ^  mefl^ers  may  meet  to  present  findings  to  o.ther 
students,  staff,  and  PTA,  or  meet  with  similar  groups  in  other  sdhopls  or  during 
emergencies ,  such  as  a  suicide 'or  arrest*    Theri  are  five  ground  rul«  for  members' 
behavibr  including  i 

1.      To  come  to  meetings  straight,  not  high  on  drugs  or  booze* 

2  ,      To  come  to  meetings "  regularly  and  on  tir:e.;  .  ' 

3,  To  work  on  a  set  of  self- identified  problTOS/  and  to  accept  the  group's 
V  help  and  to  give  help  to  others.  . 

4,  "To  keep  confidential  anything  discussed  in  the  group, 

5,  ,  To  restrain  physical  ^use  or  threats  toward  group  menders. 
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/  EXMPLl:         .  Pt^r  Culture  Davelopmsnt^  Inc, 

^^Paar  Culture  D©velopm@nt,  Inc.,  is  a  private  hot-for-profit  agmnGy  whiGh  supplies  ' 
'  prQfaeiiQnal  schools  and  Qthei  institutions  on  contrac.t  to  ^ 

implament  a  dynamio  peer  gwup  prooess,     /  * 

It  is  PCD' a  conviction  that  urban  school  systems  nationwide  must  add  as  part  of  their 
guidMca  program  an  aggressive  group  proeass  which  involves  youth  in  realistic^  daily 
dealing  with  tte  hard  problems  o£  building  a  positive  school  culture, 

'The  program's  purpose  is  toi 

■  1.      Reduce  the  violence,  vandalism  and  other  forms  of  negative,  hurting  behavior 
which  occur  within  the  school  or  institutional  enviroment* 

2,      Organize  a  peer  group  process  which  mobilizes  the  students*  influence  to 

^^^P  e^ph  other  achieve  a  positive  self^ijnage,  value  system,  and  behavior  * 
pattern* 

3*      Assist  schools  and  institutions  to  develop  a  methodology  for  handling 
inter-group  and  in ter^personal  conflict* 

The  Peer  Culture  Development  program         established  by  a  grant  from  the'  U..  S,  Department 
of  Justice  (Law  Enforcement  Assistance^  Administration,  Juvenile  Justice  Division) , 
Funded  originally  for  five  schools  in  Illinois ?  it  was  refunded  and  eKpandad  to  a  total 
of  11  schools  in  the  same  sirea*    The  program  has  now  spread  to  ^Michigan  and  is  moving 
toward  national  es^ansion. 

Peer  Culture  Development,  Inc.,  is  prepared  to  discuss  the -implementation  of  this, 
program  in  your  school  district*    They  will  provide  informational  materials  or  arrange 
^a.:visit-'to  the  program  for  key  decision  nmkers  in  your  eommunity^v  ' 

Peer  CulJ^e  Development,  Inc*^  is  listed  in  lackground  Material  4,2^1^  List  of 
Resources*  '  X 
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PROGKAWi 


EXAMPLE  I 


Ombudsperson  \  • 

The  tem  Qs^udspe«on  is  Swedish  for  "one  who  represents  EomaaneJV 
The  role  was  created  in  1809  in  Sweden  to  receive  :dQmplainta  from 
the  :publiG  about  h«eaucr^tiG  abuse.    In  this  oountry,  they  are 
also  called  human  relations  or  oomiunity  outreach  workers  and  are 
employed  bath  by  coanmunities  and  schools  to  handle  aomplaints  and  y.. 
facilitate  coranimication  between  parties*    In  school,  the  ombuds-  ' 
peraori  may  be  paid  or  volunteer^  act  on  behalf  of  students,  parentii 
or  teachers ,  offer  information  ^out  rights  and  regulations  #  repre-  = 
sent  parties  at  a  hearing,  and  generally  report  to  the  principal  or 
board  of  eduction*    The  ombudsperson = is  a  neutral  party  working  for 
the  school,  but  not  involved  in  the  administeation.    Students,  teachers, 
and  counselors  have  served  in  thig  role. 

Montgomf*ry  Cou^,  Maryland  ^ 


The  program  started  in  1968  with  a  full-time  paid  ombudsperson  who  ^is'e^loyed  by 
the  SGhool  system..^and  reports  to  the'prinoipal  and  superintendent.    Duties  include 
responding  to  complain ts,  preparing  reports ,  conducting  surveys,  offering  sugges- 
tions and  solutions  to  conditions  in  the  school  system,  and  serving  as  liaison 
between  the  board  of  education  and  community  groups  concerned  with  schooling. 


Dallas,  Texas ^  Independent  School  District 


The  ombudsperson  is  called  a  personal  relations  worker  and  is  a  full-time  employee 
of ^ the  system.    He  or  she  reports  to  the  escecutive  assistant  of  the  superintendent 
and  focuses  on  improving  relations  between  teachers,  students,  and  principals. 
Visits  to  all  schools  are  made  on  a  routine  basis  to  assist  in  solving  problems  end 
locating  their  sources. 


Fhiladelphie ,  Pennsylvania 


In  1971,^ombudspersons  were  brought vinto  the  Philadelphia  school  system*    Of  90 
or^udspersons  selected  for  the  23  schools,  the  majo-tty  were  students..  Parents, 
teachers*  and  a  policeman  were  also  selected/   All  aie  volunteers. 
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WEQGBMU    '        Student  Ombudipar son     .  '         '  ' 

DEiCHlPTiONi      Tha  National  Conf arenee  of  Christians  and  Jews  sponsors  a  program 
'  to  train  teaffls.  of  S  students  in  oi^udihip*    The  1-year  ooi^sa  has 
weekly  meetings  whare  itudants  Iparn  skills  in  mediation^  nagotia- 
tign^  fact-finding^  and  identifying  their  rights  and  rasponaibilitias 
After  initial  training  of  two  to  thrrfe  mohths,  student  ombudsper sons 
nagotiata  with  their  pringipal  to  set  up  an  offisa.    An  agra^ant 
authorizes  them  to  prooass  Gomplaints^  report  to  the  sohool  oommunity 
whaai  naeassa^^  sueh  as  .during  instanoas  of  abuse  or  negiiganee  on  th 
part  of  sohool  officials,  and  to  sutoit  riports  and  avaluations  of  ' 
sohool  polioy  and  humM  relations. 

1,  As  a  rauiult  of  th^  Goaa  v.  Lopag  auprme  Court  deoision/  ona  team  of  Ombuds 

'    prepared  a  "Dua  Prooesa  Cheokiist"  to  be  used  by  their  school  administrators  ' 
when  considering  suapansion  of  a  student.    The  purpose  of  the  checklist  is  to 
remind  the  administrator  of  hii  responsibilitiea  to  the  student  under  the  law/ 
and  where  the  .  student  signs  the  checklist . fonn,  to  serve  as  an  indicator  of 
the  school *s. sincarity  in  respeoting  student  rights, 

2,  During  a  teaohara  strike  when  a  number  of  teachers  were  out  dPf  school,  the 

V  Ombuds  distr^uted  information  shaats  to  all  students  pxplaining  the  alleged 
reasons  for  tiie  atrike  and  the  issues  involvad. 

3,  Aware  that -a  significant  number  of  seniors  were  approaching  graduation  only  to 
discover  at  the  last  minuta  they  wera  lacking  in  the  required  numbar  of  credits/ 
the  Ombuds  recommended  that  as  ei^ly  as  a  student's  jimior  year  he  be  given 

his  credits  total  and  the  balance  ■  needed  to  gradiiate  with '  every  report -card 
until  ha  graduates.    The  racoiwnendation  was  put  into  action, 

4,  in  the  fall  of  last  year  stvdants  at  one  high  school  were  sua^rised  to  learn 
thay  no  longer  had  a  student  newapapar,    Tha  problems-no  faculty  advisor,  Tha 
Ombuds  spent  three  weeks  seeking  out  a  teacher  who  would  agree  to  assiaie  this  . 
responsibility.    They  eventually  found  one,  and  tha  school  now  has  a  student* 
press,  "    "  • ' 

5»      On  two  different  occasions  this  past  year  the^ Ombuds  wire^  guests  oh  local  tela- 
vision,    Cincinnati's  WCBT  invited  two  Ombuds  to  participate  in  a  4-way  dialogue 
on  the  subject  of; ^'Student  Rights  and  Responsibilities 'V,    Another  CihcinniLti  ~. 
station,  Wi^c,  also  invited  the  tobuds  to  participate  with  other  student 
leadars  on  a  panel  presentation  titled  "Let's  Haar  It  From  the  Kids " ,  '  ^ 

6,      In  an;  attampt  to  provide  M  alternativa  to  waiting  in  the  lorig  ..lunch  lines 

during  the  briaf  lunch  periods^  toe  Ombuds 'at  one,  school  worked  with  atoinis- 
trators  in  opening  a  short-^ordar  grill.      "  ' 
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PROGRAM; 
DESCRIPTION 1 


_    •  _  ■ 

Studaht  Grisifmnce  Comiittees Appeals  Boards  ■ 

Theea  mechanirfma  for  handling  student  complaints  or  grievancea 
function  by  reGeiving  informal  (verbal)  or  fomal  (wittan)  com-, 
plaints^  conducting  hearings,  Md  making  reeonmiendatiQna  t^  adults  ■  - 
as  wall  as  other  students. 

The  Center  for  toraiunity  Juatioe,  a  team  of  lawyers  and  youth- workers i 
reviewed  grievanoQ  proeedures  in  .several  California  sohools  during, 
li76.    Based  on. their  findings,  they  issued  reoomiandatians  for  suo- 
oessfui  grlevpnce  systems.  ^These  include: 

1*^    Simplicity,    Meehmisms  for  formal  appeals  should  be  simple  in 
'^'  -^^^  Every  student  should  be ^  ^le  to  easily  understand' 

and'-aae_ the  system*  ^  . 

2*      Student         teagBBr^-lnvolvement.    Both  groups  should  be  part  of 
\  the  design  and  operatiM7^o£.lprooedures . 


3. 
5, 


Prompt,  specif ie  written  responses  T^^'''^--^^^^^ 

Access  to  the  prgoedure  with  freedom  from  reprisals. 

Jurisdiction,    The  scope  of  the  appeals  board  should  ^be  as  wide 
as  possible — the  n^re  the  board  is  used,  the  more  effeotive  a 
tool  it  becomes,  \ 


6*      Neutral,  disinterested  review.  . 

7*      Carefree  implementation.    There  must  be  Administrative  leadership 
provided,  training,  orientation,  and  TOnitoring  for  interested 
;   and  involved  members  of  the  school  coiwnunity.    Success  of  the 
mechanism  requir.es  that  atoinistrators  openly  encourage  and- sup-  ^ 
port  its  use.  -Orientation  to  it  must  he  ongoipg<^an4  its  work- 
ings regularly  monitored*  ^-^^"^ 

Prince  Georges  County/  iMarylahd  ^ 


If  a  grievMde  cannot  be  resolved  informally,  through  discussion,  the  stu^knt  is 
enccuraged  to  submit  a  written  grievance  to  the  icfiool  governin|  association,  k 
copy  of  the  grievance  is  forwarded  to/the  principal.and  student  grievance^ committee 
which  is  composed  of  elected  students  and  staff  who'review  cases  and  make  recbm- 
mendatidns  to  the  principal.    The  principal  studies  the.  case/  the  recomendrnd  actio 
and  makes  a  f inal^4eetet5n7L  If  the  student  is.  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  an 
appeal  can  be  ntfde  to  the  central  office. 


(Sample  Student  Grievance  Form  is  included *in  Baqkgrdund  Material,  4.2.2, 
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To  help  adtoeaa /discipline  probl taa  f©llQwmg^a  systemwide  integration  program, 
the  Miert  L,  Plaoe  Juniot  High  School  established  a  student  grieyande  |rocedui-e. 
The  procedure  is  uied  for  student' oomplai^ts  alleging  one  or  more  of  the  following  j 
unfair  pK^aoticesi     (1)  ah  tmfair  ichool  rule,  (2)  a  sehool  rule  discriminating 
between  students ,  and  (3)  an  imfair  pfrooedure  used  in  punistaent*    The,  oomplaint 
w  grievance  first  goes  to  a  oounaelor,  then  to  the  assistant  pririoipal ,  and  finally, 
if  it  has  riot  yet  been  resolved,  to  the  prinoipal*    On  all  three  levels,  an  infAr- 
mal  oonferenGe^is^'Sild  within  ^  five  days  of  the  date  of  filing  of  the  oonipiaint, 
itudents  must  prove  that  a  rule  or  oertain  pradtices  are  unfair.    The  grievance 
procedure  used  at  Place  is  not  meant  to  reduoe  the  legal  authority  of  the  school 
administrators,  but  .rather  to  encourage  student  cotnnunications  on  matters\of  con- 
cern. 


(Sample  Student  Grievance  Form  is  included  in  Background  Material,  4/2.3.) 
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PROGHAMs  Student  Coust  - 

DESCMPTION:      ^ii  systM  ©nablea  students  wh6  are  accuied  of.  viQlating  rulas  or 
eodee  of  behavior  to  have  ^hair  aase  heard  by  their  peers.  Student 
act  as  lawyers,  jurora#  and  judges  in  "Qourt," 

EXaMPU:  Dallas,  Texas,  Inaependent  Whool  Distriat 

In  this  program,  called  ''Trial  by  Peers,"  a  teacher  establishes'  the  court  and  sits 
as  judge ,    Student  lawyers  represent  the  student  plaintiff  ,  gather  inf oration 
about  the  violation,  and  argue  tM  ease,    A  verdiet  is  reached  by  secret  ballot. 
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PROGHAMi  Csnfliat  Reiolution  Team 

DISCHIlTlONi      k  conflict  resolution  tmmm  works'' to  lower  oonfliot  and  provida 

sarviees  during  tisM  of  orisis  or,  confligt  in  the  aehool.  Teams 
^  may  hm  compoied  of  mmbers  in  the  school  or  outaide  personnel. 
Tha  taam  may  provide  any  n^bar  of  sarviaea  ineluding  mediation  ^ 
oounaeling^  faat^finding/  and  rtunor  control.-   Teana  ntmy  evaluate 
aohool  glimata^  listen  to  oonoams  of  students,  parenta,  and  teaohars 
and  oonduot  workihops  in  oonfliot  mMagemant.    As  a  neutral  party 
to  the  aohool 's  disruption f  they  CM,  be  effaoti^e  in  evaluating, 
diagnosing  and  working  with  problems , 

EXAMPLE:  Princa  George^s  County,  Ma^land 

The  team  is  composad^  of  systCTi  aniployees  and  provides  services  in  four  main  areas  i 

1,  Confliot  pravantion  and  mMagement 

2,  Third-*party  observation  and  mediation 

3,  Crisis  intervention 

4,  Workshop  facilitation.  " 

'The_conf lict  resolution  teM  is  federally  funded  under,  the  Emerganoy  School  Assis-- 
tanoe  Act  (ESAA)  and  has  been  operating  since  1972  ^    togng  ite  activitias  arei 

1*  Counseling  with  persona  directly  involved  in  the  conflict 

2*  Coordinating  activitias  of  in^sGhool  and- out*of ^achool  reaouroes 

3*  ■  Making  obaarvationa  of  sohaol 

4.  Listening  to  cbncarns  of  administf mtors ,  teachers,  students,  parents,  and 
others  to  asaiat  th^  in  establishing  priorities  for  change 

5,  Assisting  with  team  building  at  the  local  level  ^^^^  v. 
6*  Mediating  differences  in  confarencas  and  group  meetings,  W  . 
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PROGRAM: 


Cgnf lict  Resolution  Training  Prograns 


DESCRIPTION i 


Pregrami  train  participants  in  sehpali  and  eonTOunities ,  including, 
students ^  parents,  and  tiachars>  ia  nagotiafian problem ^^solving, 
and  confliet  reiolutions. 

The  Nashville  Pan'el,  Nashville  j  Temiessee 


The  Nashville  Panel,  an  toergency  SchMl  Asii*|Mce  m%  (ES^)  fun^*  gioj act, 'Work 
with  schools  and  civic  md  religious  g«ups  t©  intro^iqe^^  waysTo^^de|S.ing 
with  Gonfliot.    The  text  "Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small" Planet, J'  published  by  the' 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  is  their  source  material.    Their  focus  is  on  q^osmiuni- 
eating,  cooperating,  and  resolving  confliet.    Teaehers  are  erfeowaged  to  o^ate  . 
plaisroom  environments  that  ate  open,  responsive,  and  nonthreatening.  ^ Individual 
eelf-worth  is  stressed,  -  ; 


Th( 


e  Nashville  Panel  is' listed  in  Background  Materials  4*2,1,  List  of  Resources. 


f  PROGEAMi  -^RUBsar  control  Csntsr  .         ^  ;  ^         =  -  ; 

DESCHIPTIQNi      CantMf  disi^iname  accurata  infofroation  ^out  school  situational 
diipel,  KTOiQffs  and  ealm  tensions*    Centsrs.  may  uia  hQtlines  with= 
t  persons  Mswering  ^agtioni  or  have  taped  news  brief s*    Control  . 

centers  M^e  oparated  by  school  public  infomation  offices,  volun- 
teer students  I  or  parents  ,  ^       '  .       '  ^ 

IXAHfUli  'Granda  Hills,  California  .  ^  "  ^ 

Student  memberi  of  the  Kennedy  Comunicators  at  Kennedy  High  School  work  to  reduce 
tensions  in  the  school  during  tiaes  of  student  unrest,    They  meet  with  students 
who  intend  to  be  or  are  actively  involved  in  conflict, situations  "and  .try  to  improve 
' coimnunications  between  students  of  different  ethnic  wdd  racial  baikgrounds.  They 
staff  a  conffliunications  center  during  periods  of  tarest  which  disseminates  informai- 
tion  to  dispel  rianors*  ^ 

EXj^I^s    ^  .     Seattle,  Washington  .         .       ^     /  \  - 

^  i      '*       '        ,  "  ^ 

The  Council  of  Churches  operatsd  a  24^hour,  7-days-a-week  jmmor  cpntrol  center ^ , 
^during  ^^eriod  of  .school  integration.    They  logged  innumerable  calls  and  were 
able  tg^keep  rumors  at  a  minimum.    The  Seattle  Public  Schools  provided  them  with  « 
accp^^rfte,  up-to-the-minute  information*  '  ^ 

E^^MPLl:  '  ivanston,  Illinois  ^ 

h  well-publicized  hotline  is  available  with= taped  updates  of  gurrent  situationSi 

IXAOTLli  Ann.  Ar^r^^llJiahigin  ^ 

.    ^  ^  ■>     '         .  ^   ^  \  ■  ..  J    .    '  ^  •  ^ 

The  central  of  f  ice  of  .the^  school '^maintains  a  list  ^of  ^paraats  willing  to  be  contacted 
for  assistance.    During  a  crisis  they  are  given  information  apd  encourage  other 
parents  to  call  th^  fofc  accurate  details,^  A  chain  reaction  is.  thereby  created, 

EXAMPIili  Prince  Georges  Coimfey,  MaryJ.and  ^  ^ 

Students  run.  a  rumor  control  desk  and  keep  an  accurate  list  of  school  suspensioni. 
Students,  parents,  and  others  interested  in  the  data  contact  the  center. 

^EXAMPLE I      ,       Montgomery  County,' MarylMd  ■       .  . 


The  central  office  of  the  school* maintains  a  list  of  parents  willing,  to  answer 
phones,     ^ring  crisis  times,  the  parents  are  called  in. 
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School-Community  Collaboration 

k  broadly  based  group  of  eommunity  members  and  ingtitutiona  axamine 
and  diiouEs  school  isiues  and  problems.  '^Mecdiarship  might  include i 
polioe,  ministry,  induatry,  raoial  and  ethnic  associations,  parent 
groupi,  youth  aiubs,  YMCAs,  and  other  groups  concerned  with  young 
people.    This  model  is^    a  vehicle  for ^schools  to  report  to  the  com- 
miwity;  a  forum  for  the  solicitation  of  responses  from  community 
advocates;  and  an  initiator  of  school -conmunity  programs  to  manage 
conflict/^  In  practice,  this  might  mean  utilising ^ storefront  class- 
rooms and  establishing  credit  for  varied  eKpariences  insidi  as  well 
as  outside  the  school* 

See  Module  3,3/  Student  Involvement  in  School  Programs  and*  Processes, 
for  many  exMples  of  involvement  in  credit-bearing  learning  exper- 
iences outside  the  classroom  and  school*    AIho,  see  Course  7,  The,  ' 
Coiranmii ty  as  a  Problem  Solving  Resource ,  for  program  ideas , 

Dallas,  Texas,  Independent  School  District 

Task  forces  are  composed  of  realtors,  higher  education  people,  menders  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  city  cot^cil  raembersV  PTA  membars,  and -menders  of  the  business 
coimnunity/    One  task  force  surveyed  co™unity  reactions  to  the  implementation  of 
court-ordered  desegregation.    Task  forces  have  also  made  recopnandations  on  disci- 
pline, grading,  testing,  baseline  curriculum,  and  other  matters  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  school  system's  functioning*  "  " 

E^^^fflLEi  Tri-Lateral  CoHwission,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Tri-Lateral  Council  for  .Quality  Education^^  Inc*,  was  founded  in  1974  by  the 
Greater  loston  Chai^er  of  Conraerce,  the  loston  Schools  and  the  National  Alliance  of. 
Business*  ^  The  work  of  the  Council  is  in  three  major  areas:    the  Partnership  Program 
which  pairs  each  of  Boston's  20  public  high  schools  with  a  corporation^  Occupational 
Education  Coimittee  which  holds  seminars  for  teachers  in  occupational  areas?  and  . 
Project  SOTP,  a  career  exploration  program  being  implemented  in  Boston  high  schools. 

Expertise,  resources  and, employee  time  are  donated  by  the  business  conmiimity  ^hich 
participates  in  progr^  development  and  delivery  of  services-,  to  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.    The  Tri-^Lateral  staff  provides  this  business/educatiiin  collaborative  with 
technical  f.ssistance  in  the  development  of  programs  by  interpreting  and  explaining 
the  needs  of  the  Boston  Ptolic  Schools  in  relation  to  the' resources  and  expertise 
available  in  the  business  comiunity. 

Since  Jmie  1978,  the  Tri-Lateral  Comcil  has  obtained  the  funds  for  its  program's 
from  the  City  of  Boston,  the  National  Alliance 'of  Business,  Corporate  Contributions, 
State  Department  of  ♦Occupational  Sducation  and  Youthwork,  Inc, ,/Departaaent  of  Labor. 


PR0GRW4: 
DESCRIPTION: 


REFEHENCE i 


ElOMPLl: 
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PROGRAM  I  Pfeoblem-Sclving  Teasis 

DESCRIPTION:      Cqntinuoua  pressure  for  school  change  makfts  it  fruitful  to  insti-* 
tutionalize  problem-solv^ing  procedures .    Students  and  teachars  are 
trained  to  work  as  permanent  menUsers  of  an  ongoing  team,    Thay  leam 
skills  in  probl^  solving^  conflict  analysis,  and  group  processes 
in  order  to  inquira  into  school  problems,  link  up  with  □thar  groups 
in'  the  school^  design  and  suggest  solutions  to  problems,  and  imple* 
ment  these  resolutions  through  confrontation  and  resolution  sessions 
for  v^ious  groups, 

EXAMPLE:  C^Mi^ridge  Rindge  af^d  Latin  School,  Massachusetts/Fairness  Committee 

The  Eairness  Corranittee^.has  been  an  integral  part  of  student  govermnent  at  Caunbridge 
Rindge  and  Latin  School,  C^ibridge,  Massachusetts,  since  1976,    Students  and 
teachers  work  to  resolve  conflict  by  improving  school  climate*    The  committee  has 
several  functions: 

t'  ■■  ' 

'  1,      It  offers  a  neutral  place  for  anyone  to  bring  their  personal  concerns 
without  fear  of  reprisal  and  with  confidentiality  guaranteed*  . 

2,  It  listens  to  complaints  of  unfair  traatonent, 

3,  :  It  trains  students  dn  conflict  negotiation,  listening,  and  advocacy 

skills. 

4,  It  deals  with  problems  of  fairness^^wfth  students,  and  with  the  whole 
school  climate  (how  students  and  staff  fael  about  the  school  and  its 
rules) , 

5,  It  proposes  resolutions  to  conflicts* 

6*^  ^    It  seeks  to  improve  relationships  between  students?  teachers,  and 

administrators .  ' 
7.      It  prepares  students  to  bMoma  leaders  in  their  schools*       '  .  ^ 

Uniike  standard  grievMce  coBtmittees  which  might  J.afael  a  student  or  rule  right  or 
wrong,  this  corrmiittee  foc'usas  on  improving  relationships  between  students  and 
teachers  and  strengthening  .positive  attitudes  about  the  school; 

For  information  about  the  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  SchTOl  program,  or  the 
Fairness  Conanittee  Manual,  see  Resources  for  Democratic  Conmunities  listed'  in 
Background  Materials  4*2*1,  List  of  Resources,  " 
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Innovativa  Poms  of  Sehool  Power  and  Governance 

These  pragrams  seek  to  broaden  the  representation  of  diffarent 
interests  within  the  echool*    There  is  an  underlying  assimiption 
that  important  changes  in  schools  cannot  be  made  without  some  altern- 
ation in  the  allocation  and  distribution  of  power.    This  retires 
a  oombination  of  training  for  dual  purposes i  that  is,  for  self- 
advocacy  and  for  collaboration  with  others.    When  all  mCTbers  of 
the  school  partiqipate  in  shared  governance  structures  which  rapre-- 
sent  their  competing  interests,  toe  risk  of  continuing  crisis  and 
disorder  decreases.    Time^  energy,  and  training  must  be  conmittad 
to  effectively  implament  these  models.    One  solution  is  to  sat  aside 
an  hour  a  day  and  several  additional  hours  a  week  for  school  mam- 
bers  to  meet  in  small  groups  to  consider  the  .decisions  that  must  be 
(or  have  been)  made,  transmit  feelings  of  constituent  groups,  and 
receive  feedback  on  pro^sals*     It  is  essential  to  provide  contin- 
uing, .legitimate,  and  planned  implementation  strategies  for  new 
stmctures  to  succeed  in  overcoming  obstacles  such  as  lack  of  time, 
energy,  other  pridrities ,  and  traditional  role  definitions* 

Cross-Aga  luid,  Cross-Sta.tus  TeMis 

Students,  staff  and  administrators  become  coiranunally  responsible  for  management 
of  the  school.    This  replaces  old  forms  of  interaction  such  as  one  principal  and 
a  mass  of  teachers  or  one  teacher  and  a  mass  >of  studants.    For  cross-age  and  cross- 
status  collaboration  to  work/  it  is  necessMy  thati    powerful  menders  (adults) 
show  good  faith  in/ the  model;  and  low  status  persons  (students)  tread  lightly  on 
the  vested  int^irests  of  high  status  members. 

ik^ffiLE:  Committees  / 

This  model  employs  the  extension  of  the  concept  of  shared  power  to  the  creation  of 
conmiittees  of  students,  staff,  and  administrators  to  sat  local .curricula,  conduct 
judicieil  proceeding,^,  and  participate  in  making  school  policy*    For  example,  a  new 
structure  could  involve  handing  major  decisionmaking  powervover  to  a  student-faculty 
govermnent  system  with  the  principal  operating  as  an  executives secretary , 

EXAOT^i  Representative  Bicameral  Systems  ^  * 

Students  and  teachers  elect  representatives  from  among  their  own  group^  to  foirm  tVo 
legislative  or  polic^aking  bodies.    An  ejcecutive  or  atoinistrative  conmittee  ^'^ 
implamen      -policies  and  handles  routine  day-to-day  matters.    John  Adams  High  School 
in  Po*"-^''         Oregon^  has  operated  with  a  bic^aral  governance  system*    There  have 
bean  k^i.      mntm  with  the  system  in  Saattla,  Washington,  Public  Schools, 

EXM4PL£i  UnicMieral  Systems        ,  , 

The  foaraial  res^nsibilitias  of  the  principa'^  and  his  or  her  staff  are  assmned  by 
a  single  body  composed  of  representatives  from  student,  teacher,'  and  administrative 
groups.    The  group  is  either  kept  relatively  small  or  an  executive  corranittea  is 
farmed ^to  handle  details*     Samapo  High  School  in  Spring  Valley,  New  York,  has  used 
this  approach. 


DESCRIPTION I 


EXAMPLE  I 
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Town  Meetinf s 


This  less  formalized  approaah  is  one  in  which  all  members  of  the  school  may  partioi- 
pate  in  faoe^to^face  deqisionma^ing.    This  model  is  especially  applicable  in  situa^ 
tions  involving  decentralized  schools  utilising  house  plans,  schools  within  schools, 
and  educational  parks— all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  learning  unit  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  broadening  representation*    The  Friends  Schools,  Qu^er 
affiliated,  private  schools  throughout  the  country,  use  a  fom  of  this  system  in 
their  daily  "friends  meetings.". 


EXAMPLE I 


Kenai,  Alaska 


h  steering  coinmittee  of  students,  faculty  aftd  one-  administrator  was  fomed  during  . 
the  1973^74  school  year  to  m^e  policy  for  the  achQol~its  curricui™,  approach,  and 
general  direction.    The  committee  is  formed  of  six  students  and  six  faculty,  each 
with  one  vote,  and  one  administrator  with  no  vote,  but  veto  power  and  equal .discussion 
rights. 

Parliamentary  procedure  is  outlawed  in  meetings.    Instead,  the  group  uses = a  consen- 
sus mode  with  debate  controlled  by  the  "survey''  technique,    According  to  the  Kenai 
brochure,  the  "best. decisions  are  usually  made  by  those  who  must  implement  the 
decisions.     If  people  who  must  implement  decisions  are  involved  in  decision  making 
they  will  b^  less  likely  to  subvert  decieions." 
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PROGRAM:^ 


msetvice  for  Staff 


DESCRIPTION  I        This  mgdel  involves  thm  improvement  of  instruational  methods  ahd 
,  s        procedurss  as  wall  as  personal  devalopment  and  pmmr  group  support 
systems,    Insarv-iee  aducation  that  is  dlieht-centered,  or  dasignad 
and  delivared  by  and  for  the  learner  (teaoher,  principal,  etc*)  ^ 
has  bean  found  to  ba  more  suocessful  than  progrMS  initiated  and 
prepared  and  oonductad  by  persons  in  rolas  other  than  the  learner 
(university  lecturer  or  central  staff  diraatc^rs)  or  those  in  author- 
ity over  the  learner  (supervisors  and  evaluators) .    Possible  areas 
•  of  conoern  which  directly  relate  to  conflict  management  include 

dealing  with  racism  and  raea  relations  through  analysis  and  improve- 
ment  of  curriculum  materials  and  staff  composition  and  assigmnants. 


EXAMPLE  J 


Teaohars  Centers  Program ,  a.  s*  Office  of  Education 


This  federally  funded  program  supports  teacher ^cantered  staff  development  projects 
throughout  the  country.    Write  the  tj,       orfice  for  details  about  spacific  centers, 
their  location,  and  program.    Most  centers  involve  members  of  all  school  constitu- 
encies, including  administrators,  specialists,  and  parents • 


S,  Office  of  Education  im  listed  in  Background  Materials  4*2,1,  List  of  Resources, 
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PROGRi^i  fr^ainiiig  in  Negotiation 

DfiSCRIJTIQNi      The  idea  hera  is  to  halp  agitative  groups,  especially  those  with 

little  power  and  articulation  skills  r  perfdm  a  more  rational  and  , 
effactiva  job  of  identifying  problemE/  railing  issues,  working  on 
their  resolutions  and  initiating  the  sohool  changes  implied*  Train- 
ing in  the  Mvement  from  crisis  to  negotiation #  and  from  negotiation 
to  implementation s  might  be  helpful  for  administrators  too,^  Many 
panic  at  the  prospect^  of  disruptive  conflict  and  crisis  and  oftan 
use  traditional  E^esponses  to  conflict  such  as  "cool^of f "  strategies 
to  quell  impending  disaster, 

E:<^4PLEi  San  PEanciscOr  State  University 

SXAMPLEi  Project  Stride^  Far  West  Regional  Lafaoratory,  San  Franoisco, 

California 


p  -  n 
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wmGmHt  '  Racial  Comnittee  '      '       ^        -  — 

DESCRIPTION  I       A  eomtiittee  of  itudenta,  parents,  teEehars,  administrators  (any  or 
all  of  the  above  groups)  mmmt  to  digeuss  racial  issues— in  tha 
school,  in  the  curriculum ^  in  the  soeiaty-at-large.    Members  digcusa 
diffaraneas  raong  groups,  and  ways  thasa  can  ba  re-definad  and  changed. 

EXA^I^i  The  Youth  Panel 

Youth  Organised  Unitad  and  InvQlved,  National  Conferenoe  of 
Christians  and  Jews 

The  basic  idea  behind  Youth  Organized  United ^and  Involvad  is  thisi    Blaoki,  Whites, 
Chicanoa,  Ameriqan  Indians,  Asians,  Jews,  Christians,  Musliins"all  youth— can  and  must 
coma  togethar  to  learn  about  aach  other  not  only  by  talking  togathar,  but  by  acting 
together  in  sarvica  to  the  eommunity  as  a  whole. 

The  Youth  Panel  (The  NCCJ  Panel  of  toarioans)  is  a  student  involvement  program 
developed  by  Y.0.0;  and  I,    The  panel  is  a  forum  for  five  Students  of  different 
athnio  and  raoial  backgrounds  to  discover  and  discuss  their  cultural  and  religious 
backgroimds,  and  to  explore  those  of  others.    The  panel  gives  creative  presentations 
about  pressing  issues  of  interracial  and  intarreligious  tension. 

Sample  topics  for  panels  suggested  by  the  Youth  Panel  include:  ^ ' \^ 

1.      Representatives  of  two  schools— one  urban  and  one  suburban— form  the  '  ^ 
panel.*   The  panel  gives  prasantations  at  both  schools  or  in  groups  Whieh 
are  made  up  of  students  from  both  schools  at  one  time,  ,/ 

2*      A  panel  presantation  to  focus  on  the  subject,  "Did  ^Roots'  change  inter- 
racial attitudes  in  America  in  ^jiy- permanent  way?"  1 


3*      A  panel  made  up  of  a  Jew,  a  Moslem,  and  a  Christian  to  discuss  theiir\  ' 
religious  heritages,  or  proposed  solutions  to  the  conflict  in  the  Miieksti 


For  a  complete  description  of  the  panel  idea,  ^^pleasa  write  to  the  NCCJ  Panel  of 
toericans,  listed  in  Background  Materials  4.-2,l,  List  of  Resources, 


o  ■  :  •  ■    •    ■  '  .854'  ■ 

mc  ■ 


^  ■  /  ■ 

/ 

CourSe^   :  4  -  Integparsonaf  Relations  Participant 

Madula  4.2  ■  conflict  ;^naqemant  Strategies  and  Programs  W^fkstlSSt 

Worksheet  l-D      4,2.3  - 

Assesaing  Models  and  Programi  to  Manage  Conflict 

Directions t    Please  read  assigned  sample  programs  and  models.     For  each  one,  ask 
yourself  the  f  alio  wing— 


1,      What  is  the  purpa 


2*      What  is  the  value  of  such,  a  progE^am? 


How  does  it  contribute  to  equalising  power  among  all  members  of  the  school 
community? 


4.      What  are  some  of  the  changes  it  might  bring  about  in  school  climate? /-stmcture? 
interpersonal  relationships? 


5.      How  might  a  student  react  to. it?    a  parent?    a  corrections  officer? 


6. 


Discuss  similar. programs  you  are  familiar  with. 
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_  Intsnsersonal  RaLaMons 


Course  t 

ModulG         4^2  -  Conflict  Managejnjntt  Strattagias, and  Proogams 

BaekgrQund  ND  4.2.1  


Background 
Materials 


Lipt  of  Resources 


Ameriean  Arbitration  Aigoqiation 
1730  Rhoda  Island  Avenue^  N,W. 
Washington/  DC 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
1801  North  Moore  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Ameriaan  Civil  Liberties  Association 
Washington  National  Offioe 
410  1st  Street,  S*E* 

Washington,  DC    20002  .  - 

Center  for  Community  Justioe 
918  16th- Street,  Suite  503 
Washington,  DC 

Community  Relations  Service 
U*S,  Department  of  Justice 
Washingtibn,  DC  20036 
Regional  Offices  as  listed  below i 


NEW  ENGLMD 
Room  1920 
100  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


■SOUTOWEST 

Room  131-35 

1100  Commeree  Street 

Dallas,  TK  75242 


NORTHEAST 

Room  3402 

26  Federal  pla^a 

New  York,  NY  10007 

MID-ATLANTIC 
Room  309 

2nd  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Fhiladelphia,  PA  19106 

SOUTHEAST 
Room  900 

75  Piedmont  Av'anue,  N*E, 
!  Atlanta,  GA  30303 

MIDWEST 
Room  1113 

175  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,   IL  .60603 


CENTRAL 

Room  2411 

911  Walnut  Street 

Kansas  City,  HQ   -64106  * 

RO^Y  MOUNTAIN 
4th  Floor 
1531  Stout  Street 
Denver,  CO  S0202 

WESTER 
Room  703 

100  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

NORTHWEST 

. toom  1898  '   -  , 
lis  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98174 


ERLC 
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Conflict  Magazine 

Institute  for  Madiation  and  Conflict  Rasolution 
49  East  Sath  Streat 
New  York,  10021 

The  CQunail  of  the  Great  City  Schools 
1707  H  Street,  N*W. 
Washington,  DC    20006         '  ^ 

Fellowship  of  Reconoiliation 
Box  271 

Nymck,  NY  10960 

Law  Enforcamant  Aasistanoa  Administration 
U*S,  Dapartment  of  Justice 
633  Indiana  i^venue,  N*5^, 
Washington,  DC  20004 

League  of  Woman  Voters 

Human  Resources  Dapartinent 

1730  M  5traet,  N*V7. 

Washington,  DC  20036 

(National  Qffioe  can  refer  you  to 

appropriate  state  and  local  leases) 

The  Nashville  Panel 
1701  21st  Avenue,  South 

Nashville,  TN    37212  • 

National  Association  of  Sohwoi  Seourity  Directors 
2538  South  Ervay  Street 
Dallas,  TX  7S215 

National  Conference  of  Christims  and  jaws,  Inc. 
43  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 

National  Education  Association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N,W, 
Washington,  DC    20036  ' 

National  Institute  of  Eduoation 
Educational  Resource  Information  Center 
1200  Nineteenth  Street,  N*W, 
Washington,  DC  20208 

National  School  Boards  Association 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N*W* 
Washington,  DC    20007  ' 
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Pwel  of  Jtoericans    •  j 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 

43  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  m  10019 

Attni    Ms,  Gladyi  Harburgar , Diraotor 

Peer  Culture  Development,  Ino* 
2100  Eighteenth  Avenue 
Suite  Five 

Rock  Island,  IL  61201 

Attn:    Mr,  Don  Jones,  Director 

Resources  for  Damocrmtie  Cozmiunities 
P,  0,  BoK  415  : 
Harirard  Square 

Cabbridga,  MA    02138     ■  ' 

School  Programs 
Effaotiveness  Training,  Inc, 
531  Stevens  Avenue 
Solmiia  Beach,  CA  J  92075 

State  Dapartmants  of  Eduoation  Orffieasi 
Bilingual  Education 
Disoriminmtion      ■  . 
Spaoial  Iduoattpn,  / 
Student  Advisory  Councils 

The  Student  Onibudsman  Program 

National  Conferenoe  of  Christians  and  Jaws 

1331  Enquirer  Building 

Cincinnati,  OH    45202  ^ 

Tf achars  Centars  wko^rmm 
p\  S,  Of fica  of "Education 
•'1832  M  Straat,  N,  W,  ' 
Washington/  DC  20036 

Tri^Lataral  Council  for  Quality  Educati^^-  .c 
12B  High  Street 
Boston,  MA    02110  . 
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Course         4  -  Intarpegsonal  lelatelnna  

ModulS  4.2  -  qonfllct  MaJiaqemant  Stratagies  and  ProggBmi 

Background  l-D       4.?. 2   

iawple  Studant  Grievanee  Form 
for 

ProcedurBs  for  Student  Involvem.nt,  Rights,  and  Rasponsibilitiai 
(From:     Prince  Gaorges  County  PubUc  Schools,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland) 


LOCAL  SCHOOL 

(Name  of  Schaol) 

^SECTION  Iz     TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  STTOENT  WITH  Tffl ^ GRIEVANCE 

Grada  \ 

Date  Submitted  to  Student  Government  Aasociation 


Background 
Materials 


Statement  a £  Grievance  (Refer  to  spacifis  section  of  the  student  Bill 
of  Rights  aiid  Responsibilities)  r 


How  was  this  saction  of  the  doeraent  allegadly  violated? 


In  what  way(s)  did ^ you  maat  the  rasponsibilitias  that  are  applicabli 
to  this  saction  o£  the  doeument?  - 


What  inforaal  staps  did  you  take  to  try  to  resolve  tha  grievance  with 
concerned  parties  through  discussion? 


0' 


What  'action  would  you  like  to  see  taken? 
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SECTION  III     TO  IE  COOTIiETSD  BY  THE  STUOroT  C=OVEWI!^NT  ASSOCIATION 
Date  formal  grievance  was  raeeivad  

Date  formal  grievance  was  submitted  to  principal  

_  ^  ■ 

TO  BE  COfrffi^TlD  BY  THl  STUDENT  GRIEVANCE  COJ^ITTEE 

Steps  taken  by  the  student  grievance  eonanittee  to  resolve  the  grievance, 
(List  dates  of  meetings,  parties  involved  in  each  meeting^  and  summary 
results  of  each  session,) 


Action  the  student  grievance  conmiittee  recommends  that  the  principal 
takes  I  , 

TO  IE  COOTLETED  lY  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Date  of  final  decision  made  by  principal  

Final  Decision  and  Reasons 

Date  decision  was  conanunicated  by  the  principal  to  grievant 


TO  IE  COMPLETED  BY  THE  STUDENT  GOVEWmENT  ASSOCIATION  J 

Thm  decisiori  was  acceptable  to  the  grievant  and  the  principal  / 

.   '               •  Yes             "  / 
No_   / 

The  griavance  will  be  filed  through  formal  central  of f ice  ehanne'ls : 

^^^^       '     -  Yes  / 

.  _  .  No 


Notei    The  f  .r'-v        to  be  retained  on  file  with  the  St\ident  Government  Association, 
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Moduld  ^  Conflict  Management  gtrategles  and  Pragrains 

Baokground  hO. 


4.2.3 


Saekground 
Materials 


student  Grievance  Form 
(F'tom:    Albert  L.  flaca  Junior  High  Schoal,  Denver /  ColoradQ) 


STUDENT  GRIEVANCE  FOR.Sf 
A  grievanci  Is  defined  u  a  eamplainc  in  wriUng  presenud  by  a  iEudenc  to  the 
sehoel  iiaff/autheriues  alIi|ini  ,Qne  or  mori  of  ihi  fQlIawini: 
A.  That  a  fuii  is  unfaif:  ind/of 

l.  Thai  a  fuii  in  pfie«ei  diseriminaUs  liainst  or  bsEween  liudints^  and/or 
C.  Thai  ishoQl  parionnel  used  an  unfair  proegdufe  in  assissing  a  form 
punishment  againsE  a  itudant. 


COMPLAINT 


Chfck  Out  Blank 
Couni£lof,  Levii  1^ 
Aiiisiant  Prindpal.' 

Uval  J_ 
Principals    Level  3^ 


Dau, 


Stuaen^'d  uarni(i) 


heriby  file  a  irigvince  complaim  to 


My  griivanee  is  baitd  on  a  _ 
one  blank  may  be  eheeked), 

Speeifieally,  my  grievingi  Is  \hu 


above.  (More  than 


I  hereby  pilUign  for  a  hearing  sn  my  grievande  ai  Ehe  convefiUnee  oi  the  schoQl^i 
perfaaneU  but  in  no  event  laief  than  five  ighool  dayi  from  ^he'date  of  ihii  petition. 


^         ,         Student'^  siinatufefi)^ 

The  student  may  be  repfesenied  at  the  ^snference  by  an  aduU.  bus  uhe  itudksnt' 
must  be  prcsem  elaborate  on  his  grievance  al  the  ilven  time  and  plas*  of  the 
con  fere  nee*  Failure  to  appear  at  the  appointed  \\mt  and  plaes  effeedvely  woivei 
the  student'i  right  te.the  eonference  'provided  by  the  ichool,  unlesi  extenuating 
cifgumitanees  make  it  impossible  for  the  iiudani  to  appear,  - 


Date  Riseived  . 
^4- Place  of  Confarenee 
Comments*     — — _ 


SCIIOOUS  RECORD 

^  ^Date  of  Conference^ 


^Tlme  of  Confefence^ 


Resniution* 


Signature  gf  school  representative 
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Coursa       4  -  mtargersonal  Ralationa  _  _  iaCkgrOUnd 

Module       4.2  -  Conflict  Management  Strategies  and  ProgrMS  MStGfidlS 


iackground  l-D^ 


4,2,4 


Games  on  Conflict 


Ed  Plan 


Simpolis 


A  simulation  game  about  the  economios  and  politics  of  school  system 
planning  for  grades  10  throiigh  collage.     Using  29-36  players,  studants 
plan  iffiprovement  of  a  fietional  school  district,    Abt  Associates , 
51  Wheeler  Street,  Cambridge,  Massaehusetts    02138,  135.00. 


A  simulation  game  in  citizenship  skills  for  grades  7  through  12.  Stu- 
dents represent  specific  political  personalities  and  population  groups 
with  various  ethnic,  class,  and  voting  characteristics.    The  pressure 
comes  from  the  upcoming  mayoralty  election  which  climaxes  the  game. 
Twenty-three  to  'fifty  students  in  the  fictional  city  of  Simpolis  must 
seek  solutions  to  the  pressing* problems  of  civil  righfi's ,  street  crime, 
education,  housing,  pollution,  poverty,  and  transportation,    Abt  Associates, 
jSames  Central,  55  wheeler  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138, 
135*00.  , 


Managing  School  Conflict 


This  role-playing  simulation  includes  a  teacher's  guide  with  instructions 
and  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  p^poses  of  the  school  governance  and 
complaint  cosHnittse  as  well  as  black-line  masters  for  duplication  of 
Case  Study  Data  Sheets  and  other  materials^.    Developed  by  Todd  Clark  and 
Mary  Furlong  for  the  Constitutional  Mghts  Foundation,  1978,  and  pt^lished 
by  Zenger  Productions ,  Inc, ,  Gateway  Station  802,  Culver  City, 
California  90230, 
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Caurmm  4  ^  interpersonal  Relationg  -  BibiiOfff apHV 

Module  _,_   _  __4.2  ^  Confligt  Management  St_ratjaies  and  Programs. 

Conflict  Mana_ggm8nt 

t-  _      _         ' '       _  ' 

A  Conipilation  of  Fedsral  Edueatien  Laws.    Updated  periodically.    Availabla  free 

from:    Off ioe~  of  ^he"  As¥iitant~Cc^^  for  Legislation,  U.S*  Department 

of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Room  4131,  400  Maryland 

Avenue,  S,W. ,  Washington,  DC    20202,  ^ 

Alternative  Strategies  (for  the  Prevention  and  Reduction  of  Diswptive  Behavior  in 
Seoondary  Sohoola) ,  Vol.  II,  No,  3,  Septea^er  1978.    Available  fromi  Dallas 
Independent  School  District,  3700  Ross  Avenue,  Dallas,  TX  75204. 

Ayers,  , George       md  Sronaugh,  Juanita.    Conflict  Management i    Human  Relations 

Traininq  Guide,  ^cine  Unified  School  District i  Racine,  Wisconsin,  July  1976. 
Available  ^roughi     EMC,  ED  129  956,  UD  016  498, 

DeCecco,  John,  and  Liljestrand,  Retra.     "Conflict  Negotiation  and  Civic  Education." 
Departoent  of  Psychology,  San  Francisco  State  University,  San  Franciseo,  CA,  ^ 

Filley,  Alan  C.     Interpersonal  Conflict  Resolution.    Glenview,  111,:    Scott,  Fores- 
taan  and  Company,  1975.  ; 

Fish,  Kenneth  L,,,  Conflict  and  Dissent  in  the  High  School.    New  Yorki  Bruce 
Publishing  Go*,  1970,  ' 

Flemer,  Don,  and  Harrod,  Chid.    The  Student  Ombuds  Program.    Order  fromi  National 

Build'  '     '  ' 


Conference  of  Christies  and  Jews,  1331  En^irer  Building,  Cincinnati ,  OH 
45202. 

Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation ,  bok  271, 
Nyack,  New  York  10960. 

Kaye,  Phyllis  E.     "Resolving  Conflict  through  Mediation in  New  Teaching,  New 
r. Learning—Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education  1971,  J.  Kerrey  Smith,  ed., 
Amerioan  Association  for  Higher  Education,  1971. 

King,  David  C,    Global  Perspectives!    A  Humanistic  Influence  on  the  Curriculum: 
Conflict,  Number  2  in  a  Series  of  K-12  guides,  Part  C,  7,  9  Part  D,  10-12, 
Center  "for  Global  Perspectives.    Report  made  available  through  ERIC  reports/ 
U.S.  Departoent  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  National  Institute  o.f 
Education.  ^  ■ 

Lincoln,  William  F.    Mediation:    A  Transferable  Process  for  the  Prevention  and 
Resolution  of  Racial  Conflict  in  Public  Seconda^  Schools.     A  partial  case 
study  witSi  analysis,  June  19Wr  Made, available  through  ERIC  Reports,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  EdueatiQn  and  Welfare,  Education  Resources  Information 
Center.  . 
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Main,  Mien  0.  and  Boark,  Albert  E,     "A  Consansus  Methad  to  Reduae_^ Conflict," 
ParsQnnal  Guidanca  Jouarna.^/  53:10,  1975,  734-759., 

(aabudsmanship  I    ^  Baginnirig  Coursa  for  Hiffh  Schaol  Students  in  tha  Knawledga  aj^d 
~       SkiliB  Of  tha  Qi^udeman.    Prepared  by i  '  Cineinnati  Public  Scheols  Instruational 
Sar^lees  IrMeh,    Ordar  frOTii    Departoent  of  Curriculum  and  InstamctiQn, 
Cincinnati  Pt^lis  Schools*  230  East  Ninth  Straat,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202, 
Curriculum  Bulletin  #17 • 

Natisnal  Asscciation  of  Secondary  Schooi  Principals  Bulletin,  Managing  Schools 
with  Minimum  Stress,  Vol,  62,  No,  41S,  February  1978, 

Palomaras,  Uraldo,  and  Logan.  Ban,    A  Curriculum  on  Conflict  Manaqeinent,  LaMasa, 
Calif. I    Human  Deveiopment  Training  instituta,  7574  University  Avanua,  1975. 

fearson,  Craig,     Risolving  Classroom  Conflict,    Palo  Alto,  Calif,  i    Learning  H^d- 
books ^  1974,  :       ,  ^ 

Sondy,  Louis  R,     "Orgiuiizational  Conflict!    Concapts  and  Models"  in  ^inistrative 
Scianoa  Quarterly  12,  No,  2  (aeptamber  1967)^  pp,  297-319, 

The  Eights  of  Students:    The  Basic  .ACLU  Guide' to  a  Student's  Mghts,    Alan  Levine,  .^ 
^      "Naw  York:    Avon  Books/  1973,  95*\    Exoelient  coveraga  of  the  sub j act  and  vary' 
clear  writing.     Deals  with  rights  of  students  nationally. 

School  Disruptions  I    Tips  for  Eduoators  and  Polioa  /  Findings  of  a  conference  spon- 
sored  by  Conmiunity  Relations  Sar^lcer  U,S,  Departeeht  of  Justice,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistanca  Atoinistration,  U,S,  Dapartment  of  Justice,  National  Institute 
cf  Education,  U,S.  Departtamt  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfara, 

Solutions  to  Conflict  and  Violehoe  in  the  S'chooisi    Tha  Yerba  Buena  Pl^, 

Buana  High  Sohool,  East  Side  Union  High  Sohool  District,  San  Jose,  California, 

Stapsis,  Joan,     "Conflict  Resolution  Strategias."    A  lecturetta  from  1974  tonual 
Hancock  for  Group  Facilitators,    Jones  and  Pfeiffar,  eds,  California: 
University  Associates,  , 

Student  Court  in  Your  School,    American  Friends  Service  Conmittea,  Student  Rights 
and  Responsibilitias  Projact,  Salem  Avenue,  Dayton,  OH  45406, 

Student  and  Voutii  Qrganiglng,    ^^ritten  by  and  for  students.    The  definitive  book 
on  how  to  taka  action  to  change  your  school.    Available  for  $1,50  from  Youth 
Liberation,  2007  Washtenaw  Avenue,  Ann  Mbor,  MI    48104,  '  ^ 

Thomas,  Kenneth  W,,  and  Killman ,  Ralph  H.    Thomas-Killman  Conflict  Mode  Instrument, 
Kicom  Cor^ration,  Inc.^  1974,  ^  ^ 

Ybung'^eopla  ^d  the  Law,  Youth  Liberation,  2007  Washtenaw  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor, 

■  Michigan,  .  ^  . 
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4  -  loterpersonal  Relations 


Purpose 

Thii  module  is  designed  to  help  participants  batter  undflrstand  the  scope  of  any  gang 
problem  within  schooli  and  be  able  to  place  thase  problems  in  a  structured  framework. 
Through  discussion  with  the' trainer*  participants  will  ihare  eKperiencei  gain  know- 
ledga  of  contaiMent  strategies  or  interventions  that  have  worked. 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to** 

1*      Explain  the  psychology  of  gang  memberihip 

2.  Describe  how  gangs  in  their  ietting  differentiate  duties  by  sex 

3,  Describe  how  gang|  members  may  be  identified 

f  '         ■  ^ 

4*      Describe  a  multi-*pronged  approach  to  gang  contaiMent  and  early  inter* 
ventlon  Involving  comraJinity  agencies  (police,  outreach  workers,  i^^^ 
othera)* 


:  larget  Audlences/Breakbut^ 

This  unit  is  at  an  advanced  operational  level.  It  presmnes  participants  and  trainer 
have  had  some  eKperience  with  gang  problems  and  interventions,  ~ 

'   '     **  .  '  '        '         .     '  '  • 


Course    ^  ~  lotegpersoital  Relations   '  SynOpSiS 

Madulfl    ^-3  ~  Sanss  (Advanced  Session)    (COritiiUJed) 

Media/Equipment 

16mm  film 
Projector 


Materials 

Audio-Visual  Matacials 

4,3,1     \  "Youth  Terror*    The  Face  Behind  the  Gun" 


Course . 
Module 


4  -  Interpersonal  Relations 


4,3  ^  Gangs  (Ad'^mnced  Session) 


Total  Hme, 


1%  -  2  hours 


Module  Summary 

This  advanced  re ainar  looks  at  the  po\ver  structure,  psycc  .logy 
and  changing  character  of  gangs.    Approaches,  to  containment  and 
also  discussed.    Specific  emphasis  should  be  determined  for  eacL 
participant  interests  and  needs* 


Agenda 
Module 


ional  modality, 
?ar  y  intervention  are 
'  sion  based  on 


Aottvity/ Content  Summary 


Hme 


(NOTE:    The  exact  strijcture  of  this  module  is  flexible.    The  following 
is  an  outline  for  the  presentation,) 

Film  and  Discussioni    "Youth  Terrori    The  Face  BehJud  the  Gun'' 

A.  Participants  View  Film 

B,  Discussion  of  Film  ^ 
Gang  Psychology  and  Operational  Modality 
A,      Findings  Concerning  Gang  Psychology 
B •      Sunifdary  Description  of  Gangs 
Recent  Changes  in  the  Nature  and  Dimension  of  Gangs 


A, 

Dispersion  and  Expansion  of  Gang  Activity 

B. 

Use  of 

More  Serious  Weapons 

C* 

Increai 

led  Amount  and  Degree  of  Violence 

D, 

Increas 

le  in  ^ount  of  Organized  Criminal  Activity 

E. 

Increai 

led  Politlcization 

1  hour 
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Acttvlty/ Content  Suifiniaiy 


ERIC 


^*      Dealing  With  Gangs  At  Scfaoolj-    Wio  Can  Help  ' 

A*      The  First  Step-^-School  Identification  of  Group  and  Their  Ob^je^tives 

B.  Use  of  Conmaunity  Qgoups  to  Identify  Gangs  ^  Gang  Memberi  and  Leaders 

C.  ...  Use  of  Gang  Workers  to  Counsel  Gan^  Members 

D.  Use  of  School  Staff 

5*      Intervention/CQatalmnent  Stratej^iei 

A*      Enlisting  Cooperation  of  Multiple  Agencies 

B-      Raeognizlng  the  Limitations  on  Schools  Ability  to  Act 
5*      School-based  Approaches  to  ^elp  Curtail  Gang  Activities 

A*      Regulations  to  Lower  Visibility  on  Campus 

B •      Steps  to  Prevent  Staking*Out  of  Turf 

C.      Early  Intervention i    The  Key  to  Contalnmant 
Controls  on  Illegal  Activity  \ 
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4,3  -  Gangs  (Advanced  Session) 


Detaliad 
'alk-Thr@ygh 


Materials/Equipment 


EKLC 


Sequence/Actlyjty  Description 


(NOTli  The  following  is  a  presentation  outline  rather  than 
a  literal  script.     It  is  designed  to  allow  for 
trainer  flexibility  in  presentation*    Talk  with 
group  about  your  own  e^erlences  with  gangs.  Use 
this  outline  and  the  pointi  in  it  as  suggaitions  for 
take-off  points  of  interest  to  your  audience.  Allow 
participaats  a  chance  to  offal  their  conments  and 
iuggeitidni  throughout.    Encourage  partieipanti  to 
present  specific  details  on  stratagias  that  have 
worked  and  lessons  learned  so  others  may  replicate 
them.  )  \ 

1,  Film  and  Discusiioni    "Youth  Tarror;    The  Face  Behind  the  Gun" 
(i  hour)  ^        ~     ~        __  _____ 

A.  Eartlcipaats  View  Film 

B,  Diseusslon  of  Film 

CNOIE!  The  film  should  provide  a  trigger  to  allow  partici- 
pants to  discuss  their  experience  with  gangs. 
Trainer  should  pick  up  on  points  the  participants 
raise.    Additional  points  for  discussion  are 
suggested  below O  = 

2.  Gang  Psychology  and  Operational  Modality 

A.      Findings  Concerning  Gang  Psychology 

m  -  -  - 

o    It  Is  Important  that  school  personnel  realise  the 
Immense  impact  that  the  psychology  of  the  gang,  and 
Its  role  in  an  individual  gang  member's  llfej  can 
have, 

0    Working  with  gangs  through  a  senfltlvity  approach 
has  usually  been  found  not  to  be  helpful. 


m 
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iquipment 


Sequenea/Aotivity  Deseriptiori 


o    Gang  members  generallv  are  alienated^from  the  larger 
society.    The  gang  provides  them  with  a  source  of" 
Identification,  a  source  of  personal  power  (a  great 
attraction  to  the  students  who  feel  powerless) ,  great 
eKcitement  (often  in  a  boring  life),  and  friends  and 
comaunity  who  care  about  them, 
/. 

0    Often  a  perion's  spot  In  a  gang  is  reserved  for  him  by 
hii  older  brother,  and  possibly  gang  membership  has  - 
been  a  part  of  the  family  culture  for  several  genera- 
tions* / 

0    Initiation  into  a  gang  usually  involves  a  Willingness 
of  the  part  of  the  initiate  to  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  gang.    The  bonds .that  are  thus  formed  are  those 
of  brotherhood,  loyalty  and  silence, 

0    Most  gangs  operate  based  en  a  sense  of  territorial 
,  rivalry i    They  see  insults  or  put  downs  as  something 
to  be  avenged  to*  gave  them  personal  honor.    Of  course, 
this  depends  to  some  degree  on  the  culture.    For  %2' 
exaD^le,  if  through  intonation  there  is  a  sign  of 
personal  fear  or  if  someone  is  called  a  punk,  not 
bright  or  retard^  this  must  be  avenged, 

(NOra^  Teachers  who  wish  to  discipline  a  student  should  do  ' 
this  in  private  with  the  student ^  so  the  student  does 
not  lose  face.    Then  the  student  may  not  have  to  . 
avenge  his  honor,  or  that  of  his  associates.  If 
something  is  said  to  a  student  in  front  of  others, 
then  he  must  avenge  the  insult.    Often,  this  venge- 
ance takes  the  form  off  physical  attack  or  damage  to 
personal  property.) 

SujgQmary  Description  of  Gangs 

0    SeK  differentiated  and  seKist 

o    Racially  differentiated*  few  integrated  gangs, 

o    Territorial  . 


er|c 
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Sequence/Aetlvity  Description 


0  Benevolent  to  thenselves 

0  Multiple  ages  represented  (11-23  year  olds) 

0  Violent 

o  Ritualistir-the  vendetta  is  very  real  concept 

o    Types  of  gangs  may  range  from  loose  associations  of  people 
in  a  club,  such  as  an  automobile  club= or  motorcycle  club 

■  to  a  gang  with  connections  to  the  political  underworld ' 
Many  of  the  mote  dangerous  gangs  deal  in  drugs,  but  often 
their  members  do  not  use  drugs. 

o    Many  gangs  have  their  counterparts  in  the  form  of  a  girl's 
Mai'    Girls  in  a  gang  are  expected  to  date  the  boys  In 

their  respective  gang  and  often  to  perfoOT  sexually  for  at 
least  one  of  the  gang  members.    The  girls  are  expected, 

o?Sfl"!-r°?  f  *  °*  '°  shoplift,  carry  weapons, 

or  oMl  wxth  drugi  *  ' 

^*    R^^ept  Changgg  in  the  Nature  and  Dimension  of  Gan^^ 

DiiPariiQn  and  Expaniion  of  Gang  Activity 

o    Qnce  structuraly  neighborhood  gangs  have  spraad  throughout 
the  city,  this  allows  aeith^^orhQod  gangs  to  get  a  wider 
powqr  base  and  grow. 

B  •      Use  of  Secioug  .Waapons  ^ 


Guns  and  semi-automatic  weapons  are  common  among  gana 
members ,  l  e  s  e 

Members  of  all  ages  are  likely  to  carry  guns.  Some 
ot  the  older  grfng  members  consider  the  11  an^  12-year 
olds  toting  guns  as  frightening  even  to  them. 

In^ response,  to  'the  weapon  phenomenon,  the  Chicago 
inibiic  School  System  employs  anned  security  staff  at 
the  entrance  of  each  high  school  to  check  the.  Identity 
card  of  each  student  and  search  for  weapons     This  sta 
member  is,  expert  in  identifying  concealed  weapons,  in- 
cluding leadpipes,  guns,  or  knives.). 
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Sequence/Aetivity  Description 


C.      Incgeasad  Amount  and  Degree  of  VioleQce 

o    Many  psychologiits  report  seeing  a  growing  sense  of  anomie 
where  there  are  no  moral  barriers  to  any  act. 

D»      Increase  in  ^ount  of  Organiaed  Criminal  Activity 

o    The  power  base  of  some  youth  gangs  is  in  larger  organiza- 
tions sueh  as  Tongs,  and  the  so-called  Mexican  Mafia ^  etc, 

E*      Increased  Politicization  ^  r 

o    Gangs  have  becooe  more  savvy  about  getting  involved  in 
politics.    Gang  meffibers  in  Chicago  have  run  for  and  won 
political  office  in  at  least  one  area.    Many  gangs  now 
pool  their  funds  to  buy  legal  help  or  buy  ball  bonds. 

^-    Dealing  With  Gangs  In  School i    Who  Can  Help 

A'      The  First  Step-*School  Identification  of  Gangs  and  Their 

Objectives  ~  ^ 

©    Note  early  warning  iignals  of  gang  activity •    one  of  the 
early  signs  of  gangi  is  noticeable  through  the  type  of 
graffiti  scrawled  throughout  the  school  or  neighborhood. 
There  are  some  graffiti  enperts  who  can  tell  what  ,1s  occur- 
ring in  a  school  by  analysing  the  graffiti  found  there. 

o    Sometimei,  quickly  covering  over  any  graffiti  is  a  way  to 
diminish  the  force  of  a  gang  because  it  obliterates  their 
message  and  their  sense  of  territorial  control  over  the 
place  where  their  message  Is  found. 

B.      Use  of  Conmunity  Groups  to  Identify  Gangs,  .Gang  Members, 
and  Leaders 

0  ,  Police  gang  units 

0    Police  Intelligence  imits 

0    Gang  workers 


o    Community  aides 


Materials/ 
iquipmant 
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Sequanee/Aetivity  Description 

0 

It  is. crucial  that  the  scho|l  security  staff  have  a  strong 
handle  on  this  so  thev  can  Rson^TAfA  ^it'h  nt'hs^ 
groups*    For  example,  in  one  school  a  Samoan  chief  is  now 
a  school  security  aido  and  helps  cool  tensions  ^'itii  ta 

c. 

Use 

of  Gang  Workers  to  Counsal  Gang  Members              '  ^ 

0 

Gang  workers  operate  between  the  gangs  and  ttfe  legitimate 
authorities*  , 

^)/ ' ' 

0 

fl 
w 

There  are  gang  outreach  workers  eB^loyed  tfiough  the 
youth  serving  agencies  who  operate  withitf  schools, 

^ummm  ^aug  worKsrs  es^aoixsn  rapport  witn  students  i    *  -r- 
find  out  about  potintlal  problems;  alert  school 
ties  J  cQOi  teaaionSj  proyiae  alternative 
recreational  outlets  for  gang  members;  counsel 
gang  members  about  problemtj  including  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.                                                                    J.  ' 

D. 

Use 

of  School  Staff-'                    ,       ^             .         C           ^  ; 

it 

0 

In  Seattle j  Washington,  members  of  various  ethnic-faculty  '  ' 
are  usad  in  this  role;  the  Black  Education  Association, and 
t^e  Asian  Coalition  for  Education  help  with  gang; problems. 

Interventidii/Contaiament  Strategies                  ^.  ' 

A.  ' 

Enli 

iting  Cooperation  of  Multiple  Agencies 

All  schools  with  gang  "Broblefi's  or  potential  gang  problems        ;  ^ 
stressed  the  necessity  for  early  and  continuing  contact  batween  r^ 
the  school^  and  local  police  and  other*  agencias  concerned  with 
the  problem.    Key  groups  to  involve  includes    .                   -  ' 

^  o 

School  security  staff-^School  security-'staf  f  rfc^^  nonrVlr- 

nate  much  of  the  activity  whea  crisis  appears  imminent- 
This  may  requira  ' a ^police  radio  and  giving  .police  a  school 
radio  sa. quick  contact  may  be  made.    This  may  also. require 
a  written  agreement  with  the  police  department  on  when  and 
how  their  services  will  be  used  In  the  schools.     <  '  • 


ment 


Sequenae/Aetivity  Desariptlon 


o    The  police  youth  division,  gang  divieion,  and  iateirigeii< 
division-*Poliee  ganerally  keep  a  close  tab  on  who  the  $] 
leaders  art  an^  know  when  they  are  recruiting/  This  is 
useful  knowledge  so  sc&ool  seQurity  may  be  strengthened 
during  difficult  tiDQesV  -  — 

o    The  cQurtS""Ia  Reno,  Nevada,  monthly  meetings  are  held 
with  the  district  attorney ^  juvenile  court  judges  and 
school  security  staff " on  mutual  problems.    Similar  m6nthl 
meetings  occur  in  San  Diego,  .Here  the  local  polica  depai 
ment,  probation  and  parole.officeri,  shariff's  department 
and  ichool  security  office  all  work  together.    Topics;  for 
meetings  include  who  is  getting  out  of  prison  and  who  is 
recruiting.    The  ichool  security  director  in  Reno  credits 
this  group^  which  began  over  seven  years  ago,  with  holdin 
dOTO  the  level  St  gang  violence  in  the  school  by  cutting- 
down  the  power  of  the  gang  to 'Operate, 


Conflict  resolution  service  of  the  U,S.  

Justice*-This  is  a  regional  sfervice^Cin  10^  regioSs)  and 


Department  of 


is;=  available  free  to.  schools  requesting  help 
Recognizing  the  Limitations  on  Schools'  Ability  to  Act    "  ' 

0  Thfe  gjwg  brother  ^  or  sister-hood  is  an  extremely  powerfu: 
force.  The  |alf-image  of.  most  gang  meflibers  is  not  negatl^ 
On  the  contra^,  the  gang  is  providing  a  great  deal  of 

;  %si^port  and  socialization.    The.  gang  is  faml/lp,v,; friends, 
accepta^nce,  and  goal^setter.  w^^^^^^^^^      -       /S?-  ^ 

1  '      -  ^     "     '^.5?     ^-    '?  V^^-  I 

e    Attests  to  break  down  this  "support  structure  will  be 
'  '    -^egisted.  Recidivism  among  ^ose  "reached"  is  highV   -  ^ 

^o    Without^  serious  Investment  in  time,  money, ^ and  training, 
the^  ability  of  the  schdol  -  or  any  agency     to  eliminate 
gang  activities  Is  extremely  limited*  ^Containment  through 
early  Intervention  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  expected. 


Sequenee/Activity  Dosoription 


SchQQl''based  Approaehes  to  Help  Curtail  Gang  Activities 

A,      Regulation  to  LQwag  Vigibility  on  Campus 

o    One  of  the  most  fundamental  rules  is  that  no  gang 
V  inslgnias  or  colors  are  allowed  within  tha^school,  , 

Mambera  with  gang  jackets  may  sling  them  over  their 
shoulders  instead  of  wearing  them*    If  they  were  worn 
they  might  be  challenged  by  rival  groups. 

'o    Gang  graffiti  should  be  removed  at  once  and  strict 
\    sanctions  be  loosed  on  those  caught. 

Steps  to  Prevent  Staklng-out  of  Turfi 

p    RenO|  Nevada  school  security  staff  suggest  that  when' 
schools  see  a  gang  btglnning  to  stake  out  an  area  for 
themselves  immediate  action  should  be  taken,  '  Once 
-  gang  Mmbers  begin  to  feel  they  have  a  right  to  an 
\  area J  it  is  fa^  more  difficult  to  dislodge  them* 
/        /  I'ailure  to  dislodge  them' leads  to  extortion  for  \ 
^    othar  people  to  walk  through  their  turf. 

,  0    Other  gangs  operate  outside  the  school 'building; itself " 
the,,  school  playground^  the: parking  lot,  or  a  store  across 
^      from  school,    Pitrols  and  cooperative  efforts  between  ^ 
V  school  and  police  security  officers  may  prevent  early 
formation  of  turf  territories  .for  a  gang/, 

0    One  of  the  main  jproblems  in  schools,  deal  with  violence^ in 
bathrooms.    Often  this  is  where  extortion  demands  are. 
\    -      made  by  gang,  members .    Some  schbols  with  Incipient  gahg^ 
ptoblems  have  worked  o^ut  a  plan  of  bathrobm  supervision*' 

Q  Soma  gangs  stake  out  "^certain  events.  Often  the  same  eyent 
will  trigger  an  Incident  year  after  year.  While  it  may  he 
l^pssible  to  prevent,  careful  deplopaeut  of  security  staf 
and  local,  police  may  keep'  the  level  of  viblence  doim. ' 


Matdrials/ 
iquifintttnt 


Sequenee/Aetivity  Deserlption 


There  are  also  eertain  times  that  gang  violence  is  likely 
to  be  higher.    Much  of  the  gang  violence  may  occur  on  a 
Monday,  for  exa^le,  to  reiolve  problemi  that  occurred  ov 
the  weekend.    Preparedness  can  help  minlmiie  iariousnesi, 

y  Intervention I    The  Key  to  Contalnmant 

The  reaction  of  Houston^  TeKas,  if  typical  of  many  school 
systemi,    Houston  claimi,  "We  don *t  have  gang  problems 
because  we  get  involved  and  break  them  y[p  before  they  sta 
As  soon  as  we  identify  the  potential  gang,  we  react  to  thi 
leaders.    Wa  call  them  In  and  talk  to  them  and  we  apply 
the  prassure  so  thay  can*t  function,"  said  Les  Burtotti 
Diractor  of  School  Security  in  Houston.    "Wa  ei^laia  to 
the  gang  laaders  that  thair  activity  ia  against  stale 
law  and  policy  and  that  they. will  be  watched.    If  we  hear 
rumors  about  them  operating i  we  apply  pressure  and  tell 
them  that  we  mean  business  and  we  stick  with  itj^"  he  addec 

Sometimes  this  may  involve , changing  studenti/  classes  ^ 
so  ringleaders  nm  not  In  classes  with  other  potential  '  ^ 
gang  members.    If  necessa^,  the  schools  of  gang  members 
are  changed*        '  U  '  . 

The' establistoent  of .new  gangg  in  a  school  poses  a  pirtic* 
ular  problem  since  to' become  estabilsh'ed  they  hive  A 
"prove"  themselves  I  often  through  viol ept  acts.    It  is 
thus  particulafrly  important  to  intervent  quickly  and  fprca 


Schools 


Controls  on  Illegal  Activity        .   ..   '  ^  ^ 

Illegal^ activity  toXerated  breeds  more  gang  inroads, 
that  have  a  better 'hand  on  the  gang ^  problem  tend  toi 

Oi  Report  all  4rug  .violations  to  the  police  ^ 

o    Report  all  extortion  atteopts  to  .the  police 

o    Not  tolerate  gambling  in  the, schools. 
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COUrSG  4  ^  Integpersbnal  Relatiaiig 
MQdulg4,4  ^  Vict imol  _ 

Purpose 

Most  efforts  to  raduee  aohool  arlme  focus  ©n  the  offeniei  and  offetifers*    This  moduls 
focuaas  instead  on  victimaf  their  key  charaeteristics,  the  types  of  vlctimiMtion, 
and  the  needs  oS  vL^Smm^    Ste^  that  can  be  taken  individually  and  collertively  to 
bre^  the  vicious  circle  of  ^n^rtimiEation  and  reduce  the  ^sabling- consequences  that 
follow  virt imitation  are  explorad.  ^ 


Module 
Synopsis 


Objectives  " 

Participants  will  be  able  to—-     ^     v  .  . 

1,      Identic  four  niajor  ohararteristics  of  school  '^ctijns  "  ^ 

^2*      Distinguish  funpng  -^ree  broad  ty'^SrOf  victimizatibn  that  occur  in  s^ool, 
*      ^        accor^ng  to  the  offenses  involved  and  their, ppssible  coniequences  for  ^C'» 

r  3*.     Describe  the  viciouJ  circle  of  ^otimiJation  and  how  it  operates  ^ 

4*      List  five  broad' types  'of  crisis  needs ^ctims  may  have         \  , 

Spfcify  at  least  two,  different  approadieg  fdr  influencing  each  of  the  vid^ 
tim  characteristics  identified  aboveV  and  eKplain  th^.  * 


Ibrget  Audiences/BreakdUts  <  ; 

The  broad  overview  presented  in  this  optional  Mrs  module  will  be  of  neatest  useful'-  ; 
ness  to  those  in  positions  to  influence  toth  formally  and  ijlfoiinally  school  poli^ 
efforts'  to  reduce  victijniMtion  and  help  treat  the  viotims,    A  survey  of  pbbsible 
api^oaches  is  provided  so  ^rticipants  can  assess,  the  nee^  of  school,  victims  and' 
idiinti^  appropriate  resources  to  meet- th^*  ' 


^  '  Module 

Course    4  •»  Int erBersonal  Relations   .  '  SynOpSSS 

Modulm   4.4^  Vlatlmoloav  (OOnf  IllUeCl) 

Media/Equipment 

Ovarhead  .pro jeetor  ' 
ieraan 

Pane/panaila  ■ 


Materials 

J..  ,    4,4,1  .      Victim  Profiler 

'4*4,2       .  Identifioation  of  VLatim  Needa  and  R^sourGes 

Tirana  parenclea  ^  =  . 

4,4*1  National  Stu<^nt  Victim- Profile 

4,4*2  National  Teacher  Virtim  Profilas  /      ^  . 

4l4*3  National  Sohool  Victim  frofila  ^         \    ^'  \ 

'      4,4.4,  ^Criaia  Naeda  of  School  Vicfcima    v  / 

4*4,5  Training  for  Nopcrieia  Nee'da  ' 

^      4,4*6  ^  '  ,  Mora  Help  for^  Noncrisii  Needs  -  ^ 

%  4*4*7  Po^-driaia  Counsaling  tor  School  Victlma  =  ^ 

4*4,8  Maa ti ng  Nae  da  pf  S  chool'  Vi  ct imi  . 


National  student  Victim  Prof  ile 

Student  victims  can  be  chararterized  by— 

•  Academic  achievement:  Below  grade  level 
4n  reading  and  math 

•  Age:  Either  among  the  younge^  or  above 
the  u^ual  age  for  their  ^ade 

•  Noninvolmment: ''Lotm^y^N^ 
alienated  ^ 

•  Midorify  sMus:  Membra  of  groups  that  ai 
minorities  In  thelrsqhd^ls  " 

-  '\  ■  •/ ■     .  y>  \  - 

'  ^         .  O  , 
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Nationai  Teacher  Victim  Profile 

leaohar  victims  can  be  chamcterized  by- 

•  Minority  ^^us 

•  Authoritarian  disciplinary  style 

•  Nrsonai  or  prc^ssional  insecurity 

•  History  of  victimization 


8Bv> 


National  School  Vletlm  Profile 

Victims  can  be  cliaracterized  by— 


Students 


Minority  status 


Age  dlfferehces 


Poor  academic 
achievement 


881 


TeacherB 


Minority  status 


Insecurity 


T 


Authoritarlah 
s^le 


History  of 
victimiiation 
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Possible  Critical  Needs 
of  School  Victims 

School  victims  may  n^d: 

•  medical  treatment 
-    •  emotlortal  support 

•  fihancial  help 

•  legal-type  assistance. 
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Training  for  Non-Cfisis  Needs 

More  enduring  or  pervasiye  victims  needs 
may  be  reduced  by: 

•  asseitivenesstraining- 

•  youth  effectiveness  training; 

•  teacher  effectiveness  training* 

•  values  clarification; 

•  stresairainihg. 


883. 
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More  Help  for  Non-Crisis  Needs 

Wctims'  aelf-confidence  and  involvement  cai 
be  improved  by: 

•  incr^sing  job  competenoy  or  academid 
achievement;  / 

•  participation  in  the  buddy  system; 
c  getting  to  Icnow  pepplt  as  ihdivid^ 

'V  t    ■„      •      „  ^/ •  J/  -I 
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Meeting  Needs  of  School  Victims* 

Efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  victims  can 
involve: 

•  both  sliort  and  long  term  rfforts; 

•  changes  in  school  policy  and  program; 

•  individuals  working  with  other  individuais 

•  thie  ^ch|^l  and  connrnuhity  wo^^  '^i 
together. 


88d 
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4  -  Inl-agpegSBhal  R»l«i-ifWft 


4.4  -  Vlctimolngy 


Total  "nmo. 


2  hours 


by  Miicliile 


Modulo  Summary 

Thie  module. looki  at  the  ^rttoa  oi:  of faMM--theit  tyirf.ral  characteristlas  and  ^oblami 
It  alio  suggaata  steps  that  Mn  be  taken  to  break  the  pattern  of  virtimiiation  for  stu- 
denti  and  twehera,     ,  ,  ^ 


AoUvlty/ Content  Summary 


4. 


Introductien       ^      "    -    \  '  ,  ,  .  ^  " 

TOila  module's  pirpoae  ia  to  provide  an  overmew  of  some  of  the  key 
aapaoti  of  ^ctlmblogy,  {     '       ^  /  * 

Groiip  Artlvlty  with  Worksheet  i    VI  otiji  Profiles  .  1 

Partiei pants  work  individually,  to  oompiete  profilesuof  student  and-  ^ 
teaoher  yiGtima  in  tteir^  aahoola*  ^        ?  '        ^  '  % 

Miniledture  Using  Transparenoiesg  Charaeteristiios  of  ^S^udent  and  , 
'  Teaaher  viotijns  ^  :  \-  ,       \  ~        ~~  ^ 

Trainer  points^ out  why  infflvidually  prepared  profiles  may  ^ffer  and- 
presenta  victim  profiles  from 'the  NIE  stu^%'  "Violent  Schoola™Saf a 
Schpols*  "    Categories  of  atu^nt  and  teadier  victim  diaracteristlca 
are  shown,    B^ie  similarities  between  teaser  and  atude^  oharaoter- 
istica  are  preaented*      ^   '  "  ^  *^ 

■ "  ^ V,  ■   .  ^    '  ■  .       '  .V    -  :  .       -  i      \  ^  ^    ■-  ■  5  ■      .  - 

.A,'  Dififerenfeea  in  Prof ile^                 ,  i^^ 

B/  National  Student- Victim  Brofile 

G,  : Nati'Qftal  Teabhe^  Vi ttim  Prof  ile    -       ^                                     ^  ^ 

P»  Ccfti^risoh  of  National  atudent  and  Teaser  Victi^n  Prof  ilea 

.Mlnllecture  Uaing  Trahaparerfcieai    School  Victima--Their  Problems  and 

Nee  da  ^    _    '     ^  ^  \^    ^      ^  ~  '  ^        ■  ^  —      .  , 

-Trainer  ^views  fidcttoi^ation  in  acht^oia  according  to  the  j^obable  ^ 
intensity  of  impact 'on  victims^    Ty^s  of  /^ctimiaation  and  the 
eKperience  of  being  ^ctudized  are  eon&idered.    The  oi«ular  rela- 
tionahip  is  pointed^ out  between  tM  dhaMcteristips  of  '^ctims  that 
set  inffl.viduals  up.  for  idrt^ization  and  their  further  'reinforcement 
by  each  virtimiMtion,      "  -  ''h  -        -  . 
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2  min« 


10  min« 


^15;  min. 


IB  mihs 


ActivKy/Content  Summary 


Time 


'  fypes  of  VlttimlzatlQn 

B,      The  Probl^a^f  Virtima 


BREAK 


5*      Hlnilarture  Uging  Tganspareneiesi    Devigtiinlzinf  Vietimg 

In  order  to  give  ^rtiaijpants  a  eheekliat  of  key  pointa  to  halp  victims, 
crisis  needs #  noneriaia  needs,  and  poat-^erisis  needs  are  fceeented* 

A.  Introduction 

B,  Meeting  Iimecy.ate  or  Criaia  Needi  After  VirtiinigatiQn 
C*  Meeting  NQngriaia  Needi  of  Virtims  - 

D,  Meeting  Counseling  l^eads  of  Viotijna 

6.      Small  and  .Large  Group  Aotivlty  Using  Tranaparen^  and  Worksheet;    How  To 
Meet  the^Naeda  of  viotima 

Participanta  ui:e  a  worksheet  to  halp  identify  naads  and  resoureaa  for 
vlctinii* 

A*      Introduotion     '  , 


7. 


Bm  Identifying  Naada  of  VirtJjns 
^rap'-Up  *  ^ 


30  min« 


30  min* 


5  min. 


it  ^ 
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Course . 


4  -  Interpersonal  Relations 


4.4  ^  VictMology 


Detailed 
Waik-Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Worksheet 
4.4.1 


_2L 

ERIC 


Introdugtipn     (2  min.)  ... 

Trainer  ahould  make  the  follQwing  points i  '  " 

o    Spools,  like  most  of  soaietyf  foeus  mainly  on  pffanses  and 
offantorss    Little  attention  hae  been  paid,  to  ^^ctims  or  the 
exparianoe  of  vlctuniiation, 

o    This  module  aims  to  ^ovide  an  overid.ew  of  soma  of  the  key 
aipeots  of  viotimolo^— *the  study  of  viotime—whi^  in  toe 
past  few  deoades  hai  oome  into  its  own.    Currant  raeaardi-on 
this  topio  appears  in  a  aaparate  soholarly  journal  as  wall 
as  in  many  other  piblieatione, 

o    toong  tiie  topioe  we  are  going  to  consider  are™ 

(1)  Aaraoteristibs  of  persons  who  baooma  virtime 

(2)  Strate^ag  for  ^eventing  ^ctJjni^ation 

(3)  Impaoti  of  being  virtimiEed* 

o    Prevention  to  help  students  and  teasers  avoid  being  viotims 
and  help  if  they  are  ^rtime  ihould  be  a  Gritioal  part  of  a 
school's  plan  to  reduoe  violence. 

Group  AotivLty  With  Worksheetg    Victim  Profiles     (10  min.) 

Trainer  should  give  the  following  directionei  ^  - 

o    Turn  to  Worksheet  4*4.1^  Victim  Profiles,  in  your  Partici- 
pant Guide, 

o    Complete  the  Victim  Profile  individually. 

o    Use  it  to  describe  student  ahd  teacher  vxatiMB  in  the 
schools  you  know  best, 

o    You  have  10,  minutes. 


Ms 


Matorials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Transparent 
4.4,1 

/ 
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3,    Minllecture  Using  Trangparenelegi    Characteristics  of  Student  and 
Teachag  Vict  una     (15  min.) 

As     Dif  f  ayencas  jlh  Prof  lies  -  ^ 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  pointai 

.    o    We  are  going  to  look  at  sane  national  profiles  of  Retime 
that  are  jart  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
report y  Violent  Schoolg^-Safe  Sdiools*    These  profiler  sum- 
marise statistics  ^thered  from  a  very  large  sample  of 
schools^  teasers,  and  stu^nts* 

Q    As  we  dO/  keep  your  own  description  in  mind»    Because  ea^ 
school  is  different^  and  because  we  all  rememtor  eelec* 
tively^  your  profiles  may  seem  to  hm  different  from  the 
national  ^ofilei* 

o    However,  let's  see  if  we  can  find  some  diaracteristics  in 
ccnmon  • 

B*      National  Student  Victim  Profile 
/  Shaw  Trmns parent  4,4*1  and  make  toe  points  below* 

National  dtudeiit  Victim  Profit 

Student  victims  can  be  characterized  by — 

•  4cadem/c  acMeifemenf;  ielo^ 
in  riding  and  math  ^ 

^  Age:  Either  among  the  youngest  or  above 
the  usual  age  for  their  grade 

•  Non/ni^o/yemenfi  ""Loners'' who  feel 
alienated 

•  Minority  statusr  IVIembers  of  groups  that  are 
minorities  in  their  schools 


o    student  /^Gtlms  tend  to  be./;outside  the  main  stre^  in  .sev- 
eral wayss  /  ' 


IIS 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequenee/Aetivity  Description 


4.4^2 


(1)  They  lack  the  stren^h  and  aeeurity  of  being  ^rt  of 
a  lapgar  group.    They  have  few  frianfls* 

(2)  They  are  easy  to  identify  by  race  or  athnia  ^oup, 
a^,  ilsse^  han^aapping  conditions,  lan^age« 

(3)  They  have  a  record  of  failures  aead^ioally,  in 
sports y  arid  soeially, 

(4)  They  ap^ar  to  be  alone  and  different  in  highly  vis- 
ible ways  from  the  majority* 

o    '^iffarant"  etufenta  have,  unfortunately^  always  been  the 
vt^ism  bf  maanness  and  nastiness.    Today  the  maanneea  and 
nastlnesa  ia  of  tan  afihibitad  in  stronger  mya* 

G*      National  Teaaher  viotim  Profile 

_  __ .  ^  ^ 

Show  Trans ^ren^  4.4.2  and  make  the  points  below s  r 


National  Ibacher  Vlctini  Froflle 

Teacher  victims  can  be  charaderized  by^ 

#  Minoiity  status 

#  Authoritarian  disciplinary  style 

#  Personal  or  professional  insecurity 
9  History  of  victimization 


o  Iiika  atudent  victims,  teachet  victjjis  tend  to  be  "diffar* 
ent."  . 

o  Teasers  who  Interact  with  students  in  an  alitiat  way  not 
only  set  up  an  adveraary  relationship  with  atudent a,  they 
also  set  thCTisalves  "a^rt"  front  students. 

o    Cultural  dif farancaa  may  also  set  a  teaehar  a^rt  from  stu* 
dents.    For  esctople,  a  soft**spoken  teaoher  may  need  to 


Materials/ 
iquipmant 


Sequanea/Aotivity  Pescriptioii 


Trans  parang 
4^4,3 


learn  how  to  ^ojart  hii  or  her  voice  in  order  to  gain  the 
attention  of ,  more  ©uts^ken  studente. 

o    Ingeourity  about  lubjaot  matter  im  one  way  teaohers  weaken 
their  ^eitione  and  tecome  more  wlnerable.    Poor  olasiroOTi 
managment  alio  m^ae  a  teacher  ^ilnerablep    Students  iensa 
eu^  inseoTirities  inma^ately*  . 

o.    Partioularly  if  tte  tea<dier  ia  in  the  minority  group  of  the 
school #  has  an ' authoritarian  cUsciplinary  style,  and  is 
^   ^reonally  or  professionally  inseoure,  he  or  she  will  be 
viotindEed  a^in  and  again* 

o    This  history  of  ^otijnigation  is  ^rticularly  laiportant 
when  you  analyze  your  sdiools  beoause  viotims  can  be 
helped*    ^ey  to  not  have  to  r^ain  ^rtimsf  or  sub- 
jected to  repeated  attadeo. 

If  ^u  look  only  at  offenses  and  offenders#  this  crucial 
link  will  ^  mlssed^^or  sim^y  explained  away  as,  a  run  of 
tou^  breaks, 

D,      COTparison  of  National  Student  and  Teadiar  Virtto  Profiles 
Show  Trans j^ren^  4*4*3  and  make  the  points  below: 


National  School  l^ctim  Profile 
Victims  can  be  chara^erized  by^ 

Student 


ERIC 


Minortty  itetus 


Age  dlfferencss 


TeacherB 


Minority  status 


Poor  aMdemIc 
achievement 


insecurity 


Alienation 


Autiioritarian 
style 


Hlslory  of 
victimization 


8.0  ^ 


Materiais/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Aotivity  peseription 


©    The  ^rallels  ara  eleari 

-  Bath  teadi'Sr  and  student  victinis  belong  to  grou^  that 
tmnd  to  he  "^ffarSnt"i    racial/athnia  Mnoritiei  in 
thair  lohoola  and^  for  atudanta^  ^yaioally  or  man- 
tally  handirapped  or  different  in  age  fr^i  their 

-  Poor  aoad^io  adilevemant  and  ineeourity  ara  cloaaly 
related,    loth  teadiers  who  are  uneure  of  th^lr  aub* 
jert  mtter  or  unable  to  control  their  olassaof  and 
atudenti  who  are  unable  to  ko?sp  up  aoadOTieallyi  feel 
inaaeure. 

-  An  alienated  rtudent  and  an  authoritarian  teadiari  who 
aata  himielf  or  herself  apart,  ara  both  *'loneM,^ 
uneaay  in  their  anviromant, 

-  Bath  teaser  and  atudent  viotinia  tend  to  have  few 
frienda  in  the  i^ool.    They  both  balieve  they  have  no 
one  or  no  whera  to  go  to  for  help, 

o  .  Virtina  of  aehool  violenga  esdiibit  certain  fundamental 
charactariitiaa , 


Baing  avmra  of  thaae  ^ararteristiCT  means  that  we  ean  jpay 
particular  attention  to  th^  ai  we  conaider  Ganges  in  the 
achool  en^roiraenti  suA  aai 


(1)  Providing  apecial  inatrurtion  for  those  atudente  in 
acadamic  difficulty 

(2)  Giving  aach  student  an  opportunity  to  euccead  in 
aomethin^^hather  it  be  in  pfogreaaing  from  a  law  " 
level  to  one  just  a  bit  higher  or  in  doing  a  taak  • 
such  as  watering  thm  planta  ao  they  ^n't  wilt 

(3)  Providing  fim,  fair,  and  consiatent  diaaipline  in 
tha  claaaroOTa  and  throu^out  the  adiool 

(4)  By  gatting  the  cooparation  of  faculty  and  adminis* 
tratora  to  readi  these  goals 

(5)  By  jproviding  a^cial  help  to  those  teadierg  having 
olaasroCTi  managCTent  problems,  but  without  af farting 
thair  job  security      ^  . 

(6)  By  treating  eadi  teaser  and  studant  with  raspartv 
by  requesting  gather  than  damanding,  by  amiling  or 
wamly  aeknowled^ng  their  ^aaence  ^ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Desoriptibn 


.  (7)    ly  coor(U.natlng  discipline  so  teachers  do  not  feel  ' 

isolated  in  the  standards  they  sat  or  in  the 
responses  they  ean  expeet  frm  their  acininistratQra 
concerning  ^ici^ine  jffoblMs 

(8)    By  allowing  faculty  a  vov^m  in  ietting  echool  poli*- 
cies  and  rules, 

4.    Minilacture  Uaing  Transparent^         School  Virtims^ — Their  Problems  and 
Needs     (15  min,)         .  * 

A*  .   Types  of  Victimisation 

Trainer  ihould  ask  ^rticipants  to  provide  e^mples  of  types  of 
%d.rt  iffiiMtien , 

o    Typam  of  victimiaation  inclu^*^ 

(1)  Theft  of  pcoperty-"^Althou^  it  may  cause  mentdl 
an^ish  or  privation^  this  is  the  least  destrurtive 
type  ©f  victijaiMtion  becauae  there  is  no  direct 
confrontation  between  offender  and  i4ctlm.  Personal 

^  fear  and  injury  are  not  iavolved.    However,  people 
do  feel  tmeaay  over  any  loss  *  ^  ^ 

(2)  Robbery  and  ertortion  of  goods  or  money —Be cause  the 
^    offender  confronts  the  victim  and  tiaes  force  or 

threats  for  intJaidation,  this  type  of  offense  is 
often  more  troubling, 

^    Being  threatened  by  SOTSone  who  has  (or  says  he 
or  she.  has)  a  ^n^rous  weapon  is  frigftitening* 

-  If  a  weapon  or  force  is  used#  the  virtiJi  may 
be  seriously  an4/or  ^infully  injured. 

-  Victims  may  be  ^ovoked  to  aai  th^aelves  in  an 
escalation  of  viQlenca.  , 


^  -    As  with  theft  of  proparty,  the  valuables  sur* 
rendered  may  cause  hartohip  for  the  mctim, 
both  material  and  sentimental* 

(3)    Personal  attack**Whether  physical  ©r  verbal,  this 
type  of  id^ctmiiation  may  produce  the  daepest  scars, 

«    A  wrbal  attack  is  primarily  aimed  at  the  ^c- 
tim's  self-concept  and  motional  ^tality, 
althou0i  it  may  include  threats  of  physical 
harm*  •■  ' 


Matorials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Aetivity  Deseription 
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-    The  individual,  rather  than  hi i  or  her  js'o-^ 
perty,  is  the  tar get. 

^  A  ^ysical  attack,  can  eause  both  aarious  physieal 

injuriet  and  serious  long-laating  feara. 

B*      Thm  Problmg  af  Virtima  . 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points; 

o    Victimg  always  have  pgeblems  as  a  result  of  viotimi^ation. 

o    Thm  sertouaness  and  extent  ef  the  yoblem  may  dejpend  as 

audi  on  hw  the  ^etijn  percei^a  his  or  her  ^otimization 
.    as  on  the  aofeual  avent, 

-    A  firat-'tiiae  ex^rianoe  may  be  pereeiVad  as  mora  over-* 
whelminf  by  tiia  '\rt.otim, 

"    Hesitation  to  and  aoceptanoa  of  thm  inavitabla  may 
affect  thm  ^r^ptiona  of  viotijaa  in  sohools  with  high  • 
crime  rataa. 

%   The  ^rtim*a  ^rsonal  life  situation  shapes^  his  or^  her 
^rcaption  of  the  degree  of  pain  and/or  hardship. 

Virtim  Peroeptionai  ^  Same  Examples 

'^They  took  my  rant  money /  what  will  I  do?" 

"1  don't  oare  about  the  money,  but  they  took  my  ^and- 
father's  watdi*"  .      -  ' 

"Thank  goodnesa  I'm  alive*  but  how  ean  my  family  pay" 
the  me^eal  bills?" 

"The  thin^  they  said  to  me  ...  I  know  they're  not 
true,  but  they  were  awful*    And  l»m  ararad 

^    ilie  response  by  aignifloant  others  to  the  mctimization  can: 
,    '     intensify  the  viotim '  a  pgobleais . 

*   A  aave*your'^o^*-skin  reaotion  by  other  people  to  a 
virtMiMtion-in*propfess  hel^tens  the  ^etim's  par-^ 
eeption  of  being  alone,  helpless,  and  not  im^rtant. 

-   Host  viatJjna  feel  they  have  not  reeeived  proper  satis-' 
.ftiotion  for  their  ordeal  af tar /they  notify  authori-" 
ties,  which  means  their  sense  of  alienation  inoreasea* 


■  1 


Matorials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenca/Actlvity  Description 
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.  -    VietUfts  must  eontinua  to  be  ^asent  in  tha  sehool 
daily  with  their  vietimiEarsi  exaeerbating  virtim 

-    Many  Retime  leave  i    atudenta  skip  school  ^  teasers 
are  absent  an4/or  leave  taadiing,  * 

Thm  vL^im^m  pgoblems  are  datemined  to  SOTie  extent  by  how 
othars  pagaeive  and  treat  the  \^rtim  and  his  or  her  victim" 
iMtion.  ~  < "  " 


-  Both  teacher  and  student  ^ctima  may  be  scolded  or 
pmishad  by  their  families  or  s^ool  authorities  for 
being  neglectful  or  for  taking  the  stolen  objert  to 
sdiool  in  the  first  place* 

-  Families  of  both  s-tudent  and  teacher  victims  may  show 
su^  a  high  level  of  fear  and  concern  for  the  victim's 
futura  safety  that  their  attitude  itself  be canes  a 
problm  for  victims, 

(Trainer  should  refer  to  the  aKample  of  percejptions  of 
victimiMtion  in  the  box  whidh  follows.) 


Perceptions  of  Victimizations    A  ahort  EKample 

In  a  major  urban  area,  last  s^ing,  a  woodshop  teadier 
took  a  3-day  leave  to  attend  his  father's  funeral.  He 
returned  to  discover  that  in  his  absence  a  fire  had 
burned  his  woodshop,    Ihe  MUse  of  the  fire  had  not  yet  = 
bean  deter^nedf  but  hisnan  causation  seaned  likely*  The 
teatther  ^s  called  into  the  princi^l's  office*  Thm 
principal  hastened  to  assure  him^         know  it's  not  your 
fault—and  wa'll  find  anotiier  assi^unent  for  you  right 
way," 

In  tiie  halls  and  in  the. teaser's  lounge^  the  teaser 
noticed  a  certain  coldness  frora  fellow  staff.    During  the 
nekt  few  weeks  a  nimber  of  students  bai^n  making  jokes  on 
tte  then»  of  the  wood  man  getting  burned. 

Later,  toe  teadier  sunmariiad  his  eKparia^ca  for  DiFN^ 
my  not  ^  toe  world's  bast  taatoer^  but  I  mvm^  had  any' 
real  frobl^s  befora.    And  to  this  day,  I  ton 't  know  how 
that  fire  g^i  started*    Thm  toing  is,  it^to't  matfeer 
hw*    Almost  evaryone  just  sort  of  assumed  it  was  my 
f^ult,  ptoat  I  had  asked  for  it,^    And  those  who  didn't 
think  toat  ymy  felt  compelled  to  .assure  me  that  thay  ware 
on       si'da.    At  toe  end  of  toe  yaar  l  had  the  op^rtunity 
to  transfer  to  another  school.    And  that's  what  I  did," 
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Materials/ 
iqulpment 


Sequence/Aativity  Dascription 


o    Certain  types  of  vlctialgation  (like  ra^)  pose  especially 
gerious  piroblema  tor  the  vietim.  ~  ~ 

*    The  ray  society  in  fineral*-but  eipecially  the  vic- 
tim'a  iignif leant  otIieM~re^rd  a  victimization  like 
rape  ran  color  the  mctta'i  attitudes  for  years. 

-*    Thm  "callousness"  of  authpritiee  in  sudi  instances  has 
bean  the  subject  of  much  public  concern*  Several 
resouTTOS  are  pcovidad  in  your  Participant  Guide  that 
deal' with  toesa  ia^uas, 

®    ^e^oblOTS  that  ^ctima  face  reinforce  their  diaracteris- 
tiCT   ^ — 


virtJas  are  Mu0it  in  a  ^cious  circle  i    thmy  are  vulnar* 
able  to  ^rtlmiMtion  berausa  of  their  diarart eristics  and 
their  diaraetaristies  are  exacerbated  by  their  vict^isa' 
tioni. 

o    Even  if  we  are  succaisful  in  reducing  ichool  crime  by 
focusing  on  of fendari  and  of fanaesy  students  and  taacdiers 
with  theea  eharacterigti^  will  still  be  victijis  of  injus- 
tices and  indiqnitlai-^if  not  of  actual  erijies.  ~ 


BREAK 


5*  .  Minilacture  Using  Transparencies i    Devictiaizing  Victims    (50  mim) 

A*      Introduction  • 

frainar  should  make  tha  following  pointsi 

o    ^la  saislon  almi  at  giving  you  mmm  key  pointm  and  guide* 
linas  you  can  use  in  ^ur  own  schools  and  ccramuni ties  ^ 

o    The  dieckliits  to  hm  presented  hare  should  be  woven 

together  ^th  your  learning  fr^  other  parts  of  this  cur- 
riculum. 


ERIC  ,  . 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


.  Sequence/Actlvify  beseription 


Transparent 
4.4.4 


B.      Meeting  Inunadlate  or  Crisis  Naeda  After  Victimization 
Show  Transparency  4.4.4  and  tnake  the  points  below i 

Crisis  Needs  of  SGhooi  Vletinis 

School  victims  may  need— ' ' 

#  Madical  treatment 
9  Emotional  support 

#  FInancfal  help 

#  Legal-ty^  assistance 


©    Me<aaal  attention—after  ^rt^e  are  attacked/  they  may  not 
realize  the  ertent  of  their  injuries*    There  may  be  inter* 
nal  blee^ng  ©r  injuries  to  the  head  whidi  later  result  in. 
blackouts  or  dia^inass,    Thus,  if  yau  aus^ot  there  hag 
been  an  atta^  with  injury,  it  would  be  wise  to  lee  that 
thm  viotun  sees  a  tootor, 

This  medieal  attention  may  retire-— 

*  First  aid  f^ovided  at  the  lehool 

*  A  trip  to  a  fhysirian  in  a  oar  or  ta^i 

-    to^ambulanoe,  if  the  injury  Lm  serious. 

1,        .  ,  ^ 

o    Clothing^may  be  needed^  for  the  comfort  #nd  mo&sty^  of 
tins* 

©    Emotional  support"! i  always  needed,  even  if  there  has  been 
no  inju^  or  torn  olothing* 

(1)    yiotims  may  be  highly  exeited  or  hystsrioali  va^ 
q[uiet  and  withdrawn;  extrmely  vooml  ahdvahg^. 
Pfliat  they  will  need  is  an  opportunity  (both  tima  and 


Materials/ 
iquipmsnt 


place)  to  work  throu#i  these  motions/  and  often  * 
someone  to  be  there  to  reaasure  th^,  . 

(2)  Viotims  will  not  benefit  from  ^ing  to  olags  or  sit^ 
ting  in  an  offioe  "until  they  feel  tetterr  or  being  . 
sent  or  taken  heme  where  they  will  be  alcine  for  sane 
time,  *  ^ 

(3)  Needg  of  ^rtJks  are  not  aer\^d  by  senc^ng  them  on 
their  way  alone  abruptly  after  e^Miiiiation  or  first 
aid/  or  by  "plopping  thma  down  sOTewhere  out  ' of  the 
way^"  even  thau^i  it  may  be  the  easiest  way  out  of 
an  awkward  situation  £or  sdiool  staff. 

Finanoial  assistano8**may . be  nwney  for  a  phone  oall  or  fare 
to  gst  home  as  well  as  help  in  meeting  an  important  obliga- 
tion (sudi  as  meeting  the  rent  ^yrtient) .    Bcmm  aehool  syg- 
tmam  offer  finanoial  assistance  to  teachers  who  have  been 
virtimized.    Other  sources  of  financial  aid  may  be  avail- 
able throu^  funde  from  tiie  teacher's  imion. 

Legal  assistance— may  mean  help  in  filing  complaints  and/or 
daimsr  pressing  diarges;  ccm^eting  forms.    There  ip  no 
law,  aa  there  is  for  offenders,  that  ^rtims  be  routinely 
inf omed  df  their  rights .    Bmm  school  systms  actively 
encomaga  teadiers  who  have  been  victimized  to  file 
charfss.    In  these  syst^s,  teadiers  are  compensated  for 
the  time  they  must  bm  off  work  -  bott  recu^rating  and  tes- 
tifying. '  ^  ^  0 

It  is  Jjdpartant  to  be  prepared  to  meet  these  needs,  and 
identify  them  before  crises  occur.    Remember  that  neither 
^ctlms  or  thos#  trying  to  help  victijns  may  behave  logi'* 
cally  in  crises. 

acme  of  the  crisis  needs  continue  long  after  the  crisis  has 
passed  sudi  as  medical  treatanent,  emotional  support,  coun- 
r#  le^l  assistance. 


©    Being  ready  to  meet  these  needs  is  especially  important  in 
t^ng  to  break  the  id^cioua  circle  for  virtims  and" their 
^aracteristicsi    failure  and  insecurity,  alienation,  sep- 
arateness,  authoritarianismr  and  , for  teasers,  a  history  of 
vlrttoigation . 

Meeting  NonCrisis  Needs  of  Victims  - 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

o    Remember  that  the  national  ^ctim  characteristics  indicate 
that  most  '^rtims  ^  not  interact  often  or  closely  with  ' 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


iequenco/Aetfvity  Peseri'pti@n 


4.4.5 


most  ^ople  in  a  school,  in  jart  because  of  poor  cwiniunl ca- 
tions skills  and  a  sense  of  .inadequacy. 

Show  Transparent  4.4.5  and  make  the  points  belowi 


Training  for  Nonerisis  Needs 

More  enduring  or  pervasive  needs  may  be 
reduced  by—  ' 

9  Assertiveness  training  „ 

e  Youtli  effectiveness  training  , 

®  Teacher  effsctlveness  trairting 

•  \^lues  clarification 

•  Stress  training  i 


o    ^ese  tediniques  may  help  victiBis  br^Jt  the  victimization 
circla,        '  ' 

o    Aasertiveneaa  training — hal^  people  learn  haw  to  stand  up 
for  their  beliefs  in  a  positive,  nonaggressive  way, 

(1)    Trainees 'learn  to  recognize  situations  in  v*i^  they 
pcoperly  should  .and  can  make  their  position  known, 
especially  in  re^rd  to  their  rights. 


ERiC 


(2) 


(3) 


Traintai  p^mrtice  arting  Qut  eltimtionf  in  which 
they  let  athara  kno^  thmy  arm  in  diga^eMant,^  dis- 
pleased^ net  interested^  or  offended*    As  trainees 
get  iised  t©  hearing  ^msalves  art, in  an  aasartiye 
way^  they  find  out  how  others  react  to  them*'*and  ho^ 
uaeful  these  ta^ni^es  are, 

iKsrcises  dsne  outside  the  class r  follcwed  by  class 
^scussions^  help  trainees  accept  and  grow  cOTfort- 
able  with  the  l&a  that  they  really  40  have  lights 
and  can  stand  up  for  th^  effertively/   ^his  feeling 
is  im^rtaflt  for  both  student  and  teacftars  who  have 
been  ^rtJjfiiMd.  '     .  ' 


MS 


SO.Q 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequanee/Activity  Description 
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o    Youth  af  fertlveneseA  tralning^^algo  hel^  student  victijas— 

'   -  .         '  /  '  ^ 

*  -    Build  gelf-confidenaa 

.  -    Learn  effeetiva  ^canmuMcations  skills 
—    Stand  up  to  pressure* 

o    Teacher  effertivaness  training^'^a^ieva  sunilar  reiults  for 
tearfiers^  eapeoially  for  those  who  la ak  aasuranca  in  their 
elassrocm  manag^ent  skills.  "    t  ^  r, 

o    Values  olagification  eKercises^^help  stu&nts''  and  teasers  " 
understand  and  stand  up  for ^the  vmlueS'  they  believe  are  .  9  - 
^portant.    If        knov^  what  your  ^  own  values  are,  you  are 
better  able  to  resist  eKtarnal  pressures  from  piers  and 
authori^  figures  •  '      '        '  ,  '  -  \ 

o    Stress  tralniny^helra  people  ^who  work  where  there  is  ten- 
sion, uileridlng  demn^  and  pressures.'  Taadier  rap  groups 
provide  a  means  to  talk  out  feelings  and  fears.  Tediniquis 
^  like  mentation  and  yo^  anhanoe  inner  strengUis. 

o    Martial  arts  trainingT-^can  also  help  build  oonfidanea. 
Many  teadiers  take  training  in  martial  arts  s©  they  do  not 
feel  physi«liy  afraid  of  handling  tou^g situations.  ' 

One  martial  art  :Uiat  stresses  self-defense  and  inner  '  ; 
^  strength  is  aikido*    Thtfpu|fi  a  series  oi  easily^'learned 
exercises  partioipants  are  tau^it  how  to  avoid  oohfronta-* 
tions  and  fights  but  not  ^ve  in  to  intisiidation  or       '  . 
threats.  •  .       ^  . 


Materials/ 
Equipmant 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


l^ans  parent 


4.4.6 


Show  Transparency  4.4.6  and  make  the  points  belowi 


More  Help  for  NoQcrisis  Needs 

Victims'  self-«pnfldence  and  involvement  can 
iae  improved  by —  >i 

•  Increasing  Job  competency  or  academic 
actijevement 

•  Participation  in  budidy  i^stems 

•  Getting  to  know  pMpleas  indlvid 


Ingreaging  job  dgci^teftay-'-^aan  be  a^ieved  ^  furthai  adu- 
,r..  cation  ^nd  training  and  by  pfllring  an  insa0ure  taacher  with 

a  TOxe  Jmeif^leigeable^  Bmmxm,  and  able  colleague.    Sudi  a 
V  mantpr^ty pi  ■  arrange       allows  an  urteaiy  taadiar  to  ask  for 

halp  as  nsadedr  ai  wall  as  eK^ina  and  antisipata  troubls 
'    spDta  with  softiaona  who  has  flamonetrated  fucoass  in  spite  of 

this  situation. 

However f  it  is  vltai  that  tha  mentor  riot  1^  involved  in 
evaluation  of  the  individual.    Miis  wpuld  pravant  the  inia- 
■    oura  teaeMir  fron  baing  honait  about  his  or  her  problOTS. 

o  .Acad^g^o  aAievCT[ient"oan  be  promoted  by—  '  ' 

(1)  ^Physioal  examinatipn  to  dtetamine' if  there  are  any 
V         ^ysiologioal  problOTis  that  mi^t  intarf era  with 

learning. 

(2)  H^a^al  math  and  reading  coureas,  yfiiLdi  hit  at  ona  \ 
of  tha  priiMry  chararteriitioi  of  studant  viatimi, 

(3)  Tutoring  on  a  ©ne^to-one  level,  either  indapendently 
^     or  as  an  adjunot  to  rTOadi^  coursei.    Side  benafita 

of  tutp^'ing  for  students  include" 


ao2 


Sequence/Activil^  Description 


-    Individual  attention  for  alienated  students 

.  -    Inereaied  intaepeMonal  intera0ti©n  whidi  maang 

o  more  aaquaintaneas  and  possible  friends. 

^If  adult  volunteera  serve  as  tutors  ^  aOTmunity/gdiool  rela^*- 
tiahshi^  say  be  strengthaned,  tao. 

^    Buddy  syytCTia^^segva  as  a  eourae  of  raassurange  (thtre  is 
safety  in  ntantors)  ^  and  they  alse— 

(1)    Ineofpsrate  leners  and  isolated  students  ©r  teasers 
^        in  ttutually  tenefloial  aotivitles. 

\A2)    ierve  as  a  means  to  fit  to  knw  other  Iridividuals* 

^(3)    Increase  safety  and  oOTsnt  a  produetlve^  Gooperativa 
link  aoross  grou^*    ^is  may  be  ^rtioularly  true 
when  segurity  Qowselors  are  invol^d  as  buddies  of 
teachers,  ae  aoours  in  the  Prinee  George's  County, 
Maryland,  sohools.  ^  ,  " 

(4).   Lessen  the  likelihood  ttat  either  teachers  or  stu- 
dents v^ill  llnfer  in  OTipty  rocsns— ©r  other  sites 
-    that  in^te  ^otimization,  ' 

o    Getting  to  know  ^6^e  as  individuals^^^'Strengthens  the 
sense  of  a  school  cenimunity,  thereby  providing  support. 

o    It  is  also  toportaht  to  rmember  that  self-confidence  may 
be  bolstered  by  adopting  certain  manneriams  and^ practices, 

(Trainer  may  here  wish  to  have  partici^nts  sug^st  sudh  prac- 
tices.)   Examples  Inclu^—  ^         ■  ' 

(1)  Developing  a  parposeful  stri^  '  • 

(2)  Establishing  strong  eye  eontart  ^th  those  who  come  face- 
to-face  with  you  \ 

(3)  Dressing  well  (particularly  in  a  minority  school) 

(4)  Projecting  a  confident  ijwage  in  which  Uiere  is  no  overt 
indication  of  fear.  '  * 


903 


fquipiTidnt 


Sequinee/Aetivity  Description 


4.4.7 


D.-  '  Maetilnoj  Counseling  Needs  of  Victims 

Show  TransparenGy  4.4.7  and  make  the  points  bslows 


Post-Crisis  Counseling  for  Scliool  VIctinis 

\^ctlms  of  school  violence  may  benefit  from 
coMnseling — 

^  By  professionals  in  the  community  sotting 

'  ■  1  '  ^   '  ^ 

•  By  professlpnals  in  the  scliool  setting 


•  By  trains  peers  In  the  community  or  in  the 
school 


a    Gounaeling ^ia  an  Irapartant  pDst-criiia  need  for  ^rtima^ 
partleuiarly  if  tra™a  has  been  eaverei  aa  in  eases  ©f 
phyaical  assault  and  jpartiaularly  in  rape* 

Q    Counaelora  must  be  well  trained  and  sensitive  t©  virttoa'^^ 
specdal  needs  ^  ^  ^ 

Q    pear  oQunselera^  of  ten  people  who  have  been  i^rtims  thm- 
a elves  and  trained  to  work  witii  other  vietima,  are  es pe- 
nally imluable,    Wiey  illuatrate  'Avidly  that  vietims  ean 
indeed  baqome  nonvlrtlme. 


Materials/ 
iquipmenl 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


6,    a^all  ana  LargQ  Group  Aetivity  Using  Trans payeney  and  Workshaeti 
To  Maet  the  Wmmdm  of  Virtiroa     (25     30  min, )  ~  ~ 


HO'W 


transparency 


AV  Introduetlon 

ihow  a^raniparancy  4*4.8  and  mkm  the  psints  belews 

Meeting  Needs  off  School  VIctuns 

Efforts  to  mmt  tiie  needs  of  virtims.  can 
inwive— 

•  Botli  short- and  long-term  efforts 

•  Changes  In  school  policy  and  program 

•  Individuals  vrarlcing  with  other  individuals 

•  The  school  and  the  immunity  worlcl^ 

"'ler 


o  Shart"tem  and  leng-tart  af fgrts^indlu^  orials  needs, 
suah  as  first  aid  far  in juriae  at  Uie  moment,  and  poit- 
crisis  needs,  audi  as  eontinying  jphyaiGal  thara^  later* 

o  .  Pangea  in  a^oQl  pali^  and  jgo^raa"*sudi  as  new  saourity 
proeadurea  and  the  intraduction  ©f  r^e^al  oaurses  are 
neadad* 

o    inaLviduals  TOrking  with  other  inavi  dual  a  "means  peer 
counaaling,  individual  tutoring,  and  using  a  bud^  syatam. 

©    Tha  sshepl  and  eonmunity  working  togethar™aan  ensure^  that 
student  and  teadiar  '^rtims  find  ser^cea,  resources,  agen*- 
oies,  and  orpiniMtioni,  whi^  oan  help  them, 

o    Ea^  of  thaae  ways'  of  mieeting  the  naeds  of  viqtijna  is 
^     important  as  we  t^  to  help  break  the  oirola  o£  ^rtimiza-* 
tion. 


Materiilif/ 
iquipment 


Worksheet 
4. 4.  a 


S^quenae/Activi^  Deseriptlon 


B,      Identifying  Neada  of  VletJjns^ 

Trainer,  ahetild  refer,  ^rtiei pints  to  Workiheet  4.4.2,  Identifi^ 
aation  of  Viatijn  Needa  and  H#s©uroai,  in  their  Parti ei pant  Guide 
and  gp^va  the  following  directions  I 

.0    Kiia  workiheet  ia  daaigned  to  help  m  explore  how  we  can 
break  toa  oircle  of  ^rtijnization  in  ©  aahooli* 

o    Look  Mt  the  diraetiona  on  the  sheet  and  examine  the  iMt^ri* 
als.   '      _  _ 

o    It's  all  right  if  you  only  get  ona  aat  of  foma~itudant  or 
teadier*— dona  in  the  half  hour  awilabla.^ 

Trainer  should  fflvi da  partiripants  into  groups  of  four  or  five. 

^         Trainer  is  a-railable  for  quaations  during  tha  e^eroiaa. 

Trainer  raeonvanes  entire  ^oup  and  dabriafa  oonoarning  tiia  fol* 
lowing  points i  - 

o    What  are  ^^ur  oaroments  on  trouble  apota?  BreiOcthrougha? 
o    PrOTising  posaibilitias? 

Wrap-Up    (5  min*)i  ' 

Trainer  should  make  tha  following  points: 

;    o    f^hat  we  have  disauasad  intenelateg  with  the  othar  modulaai  . 

(1)  A  genuine  dianga  in  sohool  olimata  will  affect  students 
^o  ara  lpne«  and  alienated  as  well  as  a^ 

/  teacdiars  and  atoinistratoirs  who  may  ba  ^enaouragad  to  work 
on  their  style  c>f  discipline.  '  .  •'  ■ , • ' 

(2)  Speqial  aoad^ic  help  for  failing  atudents  meats  nee^ 
-  .                ;  for  toth  of fantors  and  i^ctijna  as  wall  as  othars. 

(3)  As  tntarraclal^  multiathnio,  and  aross'-cultural  dynamica  \ 
improve,  atatua  of  those  ^oupa  who  are  in  a  minority  in 
tha  adiool  should  iraporova. 

\.  ■  (4)  Ravision  of  tha\ school* a  aaciirity  pracautions  and  |roee- 
/    .  dures  as  wall  as  ap^opciate  mo^fications  in  tha  phyai* 

cal  enviroment  reduca  tha  likelihood  of  viotlmization.  ' 

\        o   Vict Jjnology  should  be  a  part  of  your  planning  for  violanoe  pre- 
wntlon  in  your  schools. 


erIc- 


Coursa  4  -  Interp_eirs_pna_l  Relations 


4*4  ^  Victdjiology, 


leipant 
Workshe 


#<if1(sheet  8-d  4.4.1 


Victdjn  Profiles 


In  Gomparison  to  most  other  gtudants  in  the  sahool,  briefly  describe^  on  tha  follow^ 
ing  diinensioni,  those  who  bacome  victims  of  assault^  theft/  robbery,  or  verbal  abiise, 


AoademiQ  perfo^anoe 


Si  lie  an_d__agg 


j^ijly  yith  achoolmatss 


Level  of  involvement  in  the  sohool  and  its  reward  systeaai 

*  .  ^  "* 

Memberiifiip  in  racial #  ethnioy  linguistic y  religious,  and  other  auoh  groups 
Other  (specify)^  A 


In  eomparison  to  most  other  teaohers  or '  staff  the  school/-  briefly  desoribe/  on 
the  following  dimensions # 'those  who  become  victims* 


Style  of  discipline 


Self-assurance 


H  is  t  o  r^  ag^^  a  t  ar  g  e  t 


, Other  (specify) 


I1H 

J  1 

0 

ERJC  / 

Coursa  4      Interperional  Nations  Paftipipflllt 

Module    -  4.4  -  vietimQioav :        ■  V^^rlisheet 


Identification  off  Vietim  Needs  and  Resourcas 


<  DirMtipns 


o    Togethar  with  the  mmmbmxm  of  your  work  groups  complete  one  off  jthe  attaohed 
worksheets  aa  fully. as  you  can,  based  on  vthe  accompanying  student  or  faculty 
victim  profile, 

o    Share  knowledge  of  your  schools  and  communities. 

o    In  your  consideratione,  make  use  of  what  has  also  emerged  during  other 
sessions  of  this  curriculum  that  has  relevance  for,  victims i    information # 
ideas,  strategies,  techniques,  insights,  and  such,  ,  ^ 

o    to  help  you  identify  types  of  efforts,  a  listing  of  possible  school-based 
strategies/mechanisms  is  also  attached* 

o    Remember;  ,  you  are  identifying  possible  school  and  comnunity  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  victims  and  help  them  soWe  their  problems.    You  are  not 
personally  expected  to  supply  all  of  the  resources  identified* 

©    Do  not  be  bound  by  what  is  currently  the  practice  or  already  in  place.  ' 

o    You  will  have  30  minutes  to  complete  these  worksheets, 

o    If  you  have  time,  io  the  same  for  the  other  victim, 

o    Remirider-^-this  is  only  a  first  cut  at  planning  how  to  help  devietimize  the 
victims  in. your  school*    When  you  get  home,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confer 
and  work  with  many  others  who  are  concerned  and  could  help  victims*  The 
materials  for  this  exercise  will. serve  as  a. checklint  or  trigger  f or  de- . 
cisions  and  follow-^through -activities  when  you  get  back  to  your  school. 
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Victim  Profile 


TYPICAL  STODENT  VICTIM 


^Typm  of  vietijniiationi    oA>^44.£^  yom^H^^^^  }^^^ 


ividant  rasults  Of  vietimizatisn i 


Sex  I 


Raae  and/or  athniQ  group  of  viotimi 


laee  and/or  ethnio  group  of  most  students  s  .^^e^'^^^fe^ 
Native  iM^aga  of  vie  tun  i 


Sooioeeonomio  levels     .^£^uj€^  \/^^^i^^^J^^J 
Hoti«  and  family  altuations    >^m^^litAl^^^^AM:^  d4d£AJ 


victim  Profile 


TYPICHi  FACULTY  VICTIM 


ictimizatiQn  1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^  Jf^^^r^'i^^^^^^^^^^ -^^"^'5^^^^^^^^^^'  ^  ~     ~  ^       ^  ~ 

Evident  resulti  of  ^ietimizatiani  ^^^^/^^^^  J^,ps4^  ^  A^^^d^^.J 


^^^^ 


Grada  and/or. sub j eats  #^  ^^^dtddJ  ^k^4^dAj 

HaSe  and/dr  ethnia  g^oup  ©f  vietimi 
Rase  and/or  ethnic  g^oup  of  Kiont  itudentai 
Native  language  6f  victiiii  ^>C<^'^#Hi^ 
SOQiQeoononic  level  i      ^Xf^'^St^l^i^  / 

KOmf.  and  f  ^m-i  1  y  gi  l-.nattnn  t      g^-frfftW  ^-^^^  -'^^ 


student  Victim 


Viatim's 
Evident 'Needs 


ERIC 


Duration 
of  Need? 


Wio/What  Can 
Meet  Needs? 


How/l^here  Does 
Victim  Get 
Needs  Met? 


School^baaed  strategy/ 

Mechaniim  to  Assist 
Vldtim  irL  Meeting  Needs 


School  People 
Involved 


m  Q  B 


^  #M 


Faculty  Victim 


\ 


viotim's 
Evidant  Needi 


E£!£  913 .  . 


Duration 
of  Need? 


in 


Wio/What  Can 
Meet  Needs? 


How/Where  toes 
,    Victim  Gat 
Needs  Met? 


School-based  Strategy/ 

Mechanism  to  Assist 
Vigtim  in  Meeting  Needs 


School  People 
Involved 


m  S  fi 


914 
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Possible  Sehgol-Based  S:tra^«g4tf8/Machanlsini. 

^  Studant  Efforts  for  Stuaent  Victims         j  " 

'  Peer  eounseiing—With  trained  students  who  have  had  ^similar  e^cperiencaa. 
This  does  not  raplaee  professional  counsaling  for  thos©  who  need  it,  ^ 

voluntear  tutoring— Sueeessful  or  agvmeed  studentB  work  with  those 
having  diff icultias,  -      ^  »  ' 

Budfly  system«Students  ,teain  up  with  vietims  in  paasing  through  high  risk 
*  araas  of  the  building  or  oampus*   '  ' 

We're^all-in-^thiS'-togeUier  approaeh — Conoerned  ^students*' rearuit  and 
involve  tha  student  body  as  a  whole  in  devising^-strategiea  and  meohanisms 
,    to  meet  needs  (e*g*  ^  esoort  or  transportation  serU'ioe,  emergenay  clothes 
closet,  kohool  olub  meD^erahip  drivesr  student  oourta^  first-aid  stations 
and  "madicar "  translator  op^s,  get-acquainted  campaign)  i 

Teachekf  Efforts  for  Teacher  Vioticts  -  - 

Thps%  are  the  very  sMae  typaa  of  efforts  as  for  student  efforts  and  stu^-  - 
dent  viatims^-just  modified  for  adults  who  happen  to  be  faculty,  mantars.  ^  . 

Speoial  Efforts  '  /  '  ^ 

[        Certain  efforts  requira  special  training  or  preparation.    These  are  pri- 
marily  meant  to  increase  people's  self-confiflenca  by  teaching  them  spedial 
techni^es  for  handling^  diaturbing  or  unnerving  situations,  and  providing  ^ 
opportimitiea  to  practice  the  tectai^es*    In  moat  cases  p'th&y  help 
people  to  take  a  stand  on  their  beliefs  and  values,  conmunicate  mora 
effectivelyi  and  resist  undue  .pressures  on  them  from  pears 'and  others. 
Examples  of  theaa  special  efforts  are*--  , 

Assertiveness  training—Helps  people 'stand  up  for  their  rights  in  a 
poaitive,^non*aggressiva  way^  ^  , 

Youth  effectiveness  training'-^Builds  up  self-eonfldenoe,  coiranunica- 
'   \  ■         tion  skilly  and  resiatance  to  peer « pressure      i..^"^^  * 

-  ~     '     '  .  ^  ■  ■=  '  . '     ^  "  . 

Valuea  clarif ication-^lrovides  a  roeans  'for  people  to  identify  their 
-.     '  omi  values  and  then  struetura  tHeir  lives  and  aotivitiea  so  that 

'  thoae  values  are  fostered*  '  ^  *  ^  * 
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Interpersonal  Relations 


This  course'' was  written  by  Ma,  Phyllis  Kaye^  Ms,  Helen  Farr, 
Ms.  Alice  Fins,  and  Mm,  Tmm^  Oryell  with  the  assistance  and 
''review  of .  Mr.  Ron  Gager,  Dr#  James  Garbarino^  Ms,  Kamer  Davis 
Ms.  Carmen  Perez  and  Mr.  Victor  Flores, 


Course    S  -  security 


Course 
Overview 


Purpose 

This  oourae  ie  designed  to  address  a  full  range  of  pravantive  measures  used  to  intprov 
the  seeurity  of  the  school  both  during  and'  after  school  hours.     It  will^-provida  a 
variaty  of  alternative  approaches  to  school  security  which  will  enhance  stihbols* 
ability  to  improve  the  safety  and  security  of  the  people  and  property  in  the  system. 


Instructional  Objectives  ^  ? 

Ip      To  build  participant  awareness  of  how  people  in  the  school  and  community 
.  ,      may  be  utilised  to  strengthan  the  security  of  the  school  environment^ 
particularly  in-  preventive  approaches, 

_  ■      "  ft 

2,  To  present  various  approaches  and  techniques  that  will  protect  the  physical 

plant,  including  "hardware"  solutions  and  use  of  security  forces, 

3,  To  provide  an  overview  of  the  basic^_  elements  necessary  to  design  and/or 
upgrade  an  effective  school  security  progrM. 

4,  To  present  alternate  strategies  relevant  to  security  programming  in  small 
school  districts,  ^ 


Ibrget  Audiences 

This  course  , as  a  whole' is  most  suitable  for  school  personnel  in  policy/decision  making 
positions;  l,e, ^  superintendents,  security,  directors,  principals  and  other  administra-' 
tors;;  However,  teachers,  students/  support  staff,  parents  and  coiranuhity  residents 
should  benefit  from  participatiQn,  especially  in  the  introductory  module  and  in 
Preventive  Approaches,  Module  5.2.  ^  Module  5,5  is  an  advanced  session  for  participants 
from  smaller  school  districts. 


Sgi  5  Security 


Course 
overview 
(continued) 


Activity/Content  Summary  by  Module 


Apprx.  Time  Required 


Module  5.1  Introduction 

A  minileoture  using  transparencies  presents  the  course  goals  and 
objectives  and  discusses  the  interdependence  and  complementary  nature 
of  the  approaches  to  school  security  to  be  covered  in  the  course. 

Module  5,2  -  Preventive  Approaches—Human  Solutions 

Transparencies^  minilecture/discussion  and  small  group  problem-soiving 
will  be  used  to  provide  participants  with  a  variety  of  examples  to 
show  how  students,  administrators,  teachers^  support  staff  and 
parents/ commimity  residents  can  enhance  the  security  of  the  school 
enviromnent. 

Module  5v3  -  Physical  Plant  Security 

Lecture/discussion,  problem- solving  eKercises^.and  transparencies  will 
fMiiliariEe  participants  with  the  various  site  and  target  hardening 
techniques  commonly  used  in  the  school  environment. 

Module. 5,4  -  Designing  and  Upgrading  School  Security  Programs 

Lecture/discussion  and  transparencies  will  provide  participants  with 
guidelines  for  designing  and/or  upgrading  school  security  programs* 

Module  5,5  -  Alternate  Strategies  for  Smaller  School  Districts 
(Advanced) 

Small  group  problem-solving^  transparencies  and  lecture/discussion 
will  be  utilized  to  provide  participants  with  alternative  low-cost/ 
ho-^cost  strategies  for  improving  security  in  smaller  school  districts - 


eric; 


IIS 

nit 
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15  minutes 


2  hours 


hours 


1%  hours 


1%  hours 


COUf S@  5  -  Security 

Module  .  

Audioviguals 


hT  laatjii    imhBio^  of  privacy 

A  penetrating  look  at  the  numerous  ^estions  inv©lved  in  using  tedhnologieal 
advaneea  to,aavesdrsp  and  amaas  esnfidential  raeords  on  citizens.  Students 
gain  an  affeotive  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  by  viewing  real- 
life  iituations  that  lueidly  dOTonstrate  the  invasion  of  young  people -s 
privacy^    Ideas  for  resolving  tiiese  problems  are  presented  within  a  legal 
and  historical  frMievnork, 

Two  Color  Filmateips  w/2  Cassettes  and  Program  Guide 

Rental  Jeei    $52  ■  _ 

Distributor I    Correational  Service  of  Minneaota  ■ 

1427  Washington  Avenue  South  .  . 

Minneapolis^  HN  55454 

Toll  Free  #i     (800)  328-4737 

Minnesota  residents  call 
—    collect:     (612)     339-7227  . 


Rasourees/ 
libiiography 

3 

 /  0, 


Hot  previewed  by.  NSRN  staff. 


Course . 

Module 


5  -  Security 


5.1  -  Introduction 


ioduie 
Synopsis 


Purpose 


This  short  introductory  module  is  designed  to  present  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
course,  and  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  contents  of  each  module  contained  in  the 


course. 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to—  ,  i 

_     1.      Formulate  two  aspecti  of  security  problems— security  of  persons  and  secur- 
ity of  property. 

2.      Describe  the  interdependence  and  cbmpiemeatary  nature  of  various  security 
approachei  used  to  address  the  problem  of  school  violence  and  vandalism. 


Target  Aydiences/Breakouts 

■  '  ■  .  :  f 

This  core  nodule  is  targeted  at  the  preoperational  and  operational  levels.    All  par- 
ticipants in  sessions  on  improving  physical  security  in  the  school  environment  should 
benefit. 


ERIC_ 


920^  ^ 


/ 
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Module   5.1  -  Introduction 


Module 
Synopsis 
(continued} 


Media/Equipment 

Overhead  projectoc 
Screen 


erials 


Transpareneles  • 
5.1.1 


Security 
5.1.2        NSRN  Security  Course 


ence  and  CoBplementarlty  of  Approaches  to  loaproving  Schoql 


ERIC 


NSRN  Security  Course 

Human  Solutiona— Preventive  Approaches 

(5.2) 

Plant  Security  (5.3) 

Designing  and  Upgrading  Security  Programs 

(5.4) 

Advanced  Seminar  (5.5) 


9P: 


Interdeperidence  and  Compienientarity 
of  Security  Approaches 


Schbol  Security  Programs 


Human  Solutiohs — 
RolBof  SchoollCommunIfy 
Members 

Environmental  Design— 
MpdiflcaVon^the 
PhysimI  Erwironment 

Plant  Security — 
Site/Target  Hardening 
^urityGuards 


OOUfSO     5  --.Security 


Module     5.1  "  introduct: 


.on 


Course 
Module 


Total  Hmo, 


15  minutes 


Module  Summaiy 


This  short  introductory  module  presents  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  course  and 
-provides  participants  with  an  overview  of  the  contents  of  each  module  contained  in 
the  course* 


Aetivtty/Contant  Summary 


1*      Course  Goals  and  Objectives  . 

A*      Goal  , 

Security  has  two  goals —protection  of  property  and  protection 
of  people.  Through  analysis  of  problems ^  participants  deter- 
mine their  major  concerns ,  '  =  ^ 

Obj ectives  . 

Course  objectives  will  be  targeted ^  based  on  participant 
concerns .  ^ 

2*      Approaches  to ■ Improy in g  School  Security 

How  the  school  security  program  can  be  an  un^rella  under ^which 
other  approaches  are  incbi^rated  is  discussed* 


Time 


10  min. 


ERJC 


5  min. 


Course    5  -  security 
Module  "  IntroduGtlon 


Detaiiad 
WaiPThrough 


Materials/Equipment 


Ovarhead 
projector 

Scraen 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Presentation  of  Course  Goal  and  Objectives    (5  min,) 
A.  Goal 

Trainer  describes  the  goal  of  the  course ^  and  emphasizes  the 
following* 

o    Protection  of  property  (bulldinga  and  equipment)  has 
traditionally  been  the  primary  goal  of  a  security 
program, 

o    However p  in  recent  years,  protection  of  people  (staff 
and  students)  has  become  the  major  focus.     In  many 
school  systems,  assaults  on  students  and  staff  have 
become  second  only  to  window  breakage  in  the  ni^ber  of 
incidents  reported* 

0    The  costs  of  property  damage  and  loss  are  high,  but 
the  social  costs*-in  terms  of  staff  and  student  fear 
and  learning  opportunities  loss*-are  probably  much 
higher,  . 


Course  Goal 

To  provide  participants  with  a  variety  of  alternative 
approaches  to  school  security  which  will  enhance  their 
ability  to  ia^rove  the  safety  and  security  of  the  people 
and  property  in  their  schools  and  school  systems. 


Materials/ 
iquipm@nt 


Sequonee/Aetivity  Descriptloii 


TraDisparency 
5,1-1 


Objectives 

Trainer  will  describe  courie  objectives. 

Initructlopal  Objectives 


(1)  To  build  participaat  awarpnesi  of  bow  people  in  the 
ichool  and  conmunity  may  be  utilized  to  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  school  environfflent, 

(2)  To  present  the  different  site  and  target  hardening  tech- 
niques  used  to  protect  people  and  property  in  the  school 
setting.  ,         "  ' 

(3)  To  preienl  the  advantagei  and  diiadvantages  of  the  dif-- 
ferent  site  and  target  hardening  techniques  used  in  the 
school  setting. 

(4)  To  provide  an  overview  of  the  componenti  necessary  to 
design  an  effective  school  security  program^. 

Approaches  to  Improving  School  Security    (5  minO 

Show  Transparency  5*1*1  "  Interdependence  and  Cor^lementarity  oj 
Approaches  to  Improving  School  Security. 


eFdepandsnoe  and  Compl#ffnentarlty 
of  Seourity  Approaehes 


Sehool  Seeui%  Programs 


Humifi  Solutionis 
^o/e  of  ^hwl^mmunity 
MembefB 


irivironmental  Daslgn- 
ModinoBVonGf 
BhyBlwlEmirbnmwt 


Plant  S^urity*^ 


0  Using  t ha  transparency,  the  trainer  will  discuss  the 
interdependence  and  complecaentary  nature  of  tha  four 
approachel  shown. 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequenca/AGtlvity  Description 


Transpareflcy 
5,1.2 


0    Trainer  states  that  the  design  of  a  school  securitr ptfograi 
ihould  be  such  that  it  constitutes  the  umbrella  under  whic] 
plant  security,  environmental  design,  and  human  Solution 
approaches  ate  incorporated,  depending  upon  the  particular 
needs  of  the  school  district,  . 

0    The  trainer  explains  that  the  environmental  design  unitj 
which  addresses  designing  and/or  modifying  school  faciti- 
ties  to  enhance  security ,  will  be  covered  in  a  separate 
course, 

o    The  security^ course  will  examine  the  interactiofl  between 
school  security  programminji,  plant  iecurity,  and  human 
solution  approaches*  " 

Descriptloh  of  the  NSRN  Physical  Security  Course  Components 
(lO.min.)  ^  ■ 


Show  transparency  5.1*2  and  make  the  point  below. 


NSUN  Security  Course 


an  Solutions— Preventive  Approaches 
(5-2) 

Plant  Security  (5.3) 


Designing  and  Upgrading  Security  Programi 

(5.4) 

,  Advanced  Seminar  (5.5) 


0    The  remaining  modulea  of  this  course  will  look  at  theia  aspects 
of  school  security,  building  from  those  aspects  which  caii  be 
incQ^orated  at  low  coet  to  those  which  will  require  more  expen* 
sive  outlay  of  resources,  . 

(NOTE:    In  describing  course  modules,  trainer  may  wish  to  expand  on 
.    description  provided  beloWi)^ 

i;  =  ■  :  ■ 


Materials/ 
Scfyipniant 


Sequeiice/Activity  bescription 


ERIC 


A*'     Preventive  ApprQac^gS"---Hijmaa  Solutions    (Module  3.2) 
Trainer  should  fflaka  the  following  points i  ' 

"  Q    This  unit  will  tsaoine  the  role  school/comffiunity  members 
can  play  to  eAfrance  school  security.    Examples  of  success- 
ful student,  teachsr,  iUpport  staff,  parents  afld  comuuity 
rasident  programs  will  be  presented. 

0    For  a^amplfe,       will  look  at  the  24-hour  Vandalism  Hotline 
in  the  Wasboe  County  .School  Diitrict,  Reno^  Nevada*  This 
program  gives  oemberi  of  the  community  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  improving  school  security  by  calling  in  and 
reporting  any  suspicions  acitivity  they  ob^^^rvi  around 
\  school  facilities. 

0    According  to  the  Chief  of  School  Security,  the  program  has. 

be^en  well  received  by  the  community  and  th^  local  law 
\_     enf  or  cement,  agenciei  and  has  been  rated  as  \fery  successful 

by  all  those  involved, 

Bhysical  Plant  Securi^    (Module  5.3)  ;  " 

Trainer  should  make  the  followlnj<p©int 

o    This  imit  aKamiues  different  methods. of  protecting  the 
physical  plant  from  acts  of  vandaliim^  burglary/  and  gen- 
eral unlawful  tatry.    These  methods  Incluafei^  alarms,  bar* 
riers,  deplo^ant  of  guards^  etc.  ^ 

o    For  example,  m  will  look  at  key  and  lock  m^flagamant^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
issues.    Security  Directors  throughout  the  nation  mention \ 
key  control  as  one  of  their  major  problems.    In  the  Seat- 
tie*  Waihingtoaf  Public  SchoolSj  it  is  school  system  policy 
that  only  the  principal  and  head  custodian  o£  each  school 
have  master  keys  to  exterior  doors.    Any  staff  member 
(teacher,  counselor,  etc.)  who  needs  to  ba  «dmittad  to  the 
building,  after  school  hours  must  request  pe^ission  in 
advance  and  the  principal  or  his/her  deslgn^^  must  coine 
back  and  let  them  into  the  building^  Each  teacher  is 
issued  ONLY  one  key,  and  that  is  to  hliyhar  dlaisroom  door. 
ThiB  typm  of  system  puts  the  principal  in  a  poiition  to 
decide  whether  it  is  easantiai  that  staff  be  in  the  build- 
ing after  hoUM- 

0    pther  schopols  feel  it  is  mora  ii^ortant  to  allo^  greater 
access,  and  encourage  high  security  around  specific  target 
areas,  such  as  a/y  equipment  rooms,  for  exai^le,  ^ 


9^8 


iequance/Actlvity  Daseription 


Desjj^lag  and  Upgrading  School  Security  Pfo^yama  '(Module  5.4) 
Trainer  should  make  the  following  points  J  " 

•  ■  ' 

0    This  unit  will  examine  essential  elefflfinta  of  a^y  ichool 
aecurity  program,  ,     .  " 

0  Strass  i^ill  be  placed  on  the  variability  of  such  programs 
due  to  ,the  differaat  siied  school  districts  and  ihe  diffe 
«t  needs  as  identified  by  a  needs  asMiimfiut,  i.e*,  pro* 
perty  protection/  people  protectionV  or  both,  ' 

Advanced  Saminar    f Module  ' 

Depending  on  participant  need  and  interest advanced  worfcsh< 
can  be  provided  in  any  of  tha  above  areas.  • 

We  will  now  procaad  to  a  full  examination  of        school/ commun- 
ity mawbars  can  function  to  improve  the.s^cutlfcy  and  safety  of 
the  school  envirOMent.  ^  ^ 


Course  S  -  security  

Module  5,2  ^  Preventive  Ap^oa^es  -  Human  SQlutions 

Purpose 

This  module  is  designed  to  provide  participants  with  a  variety  of  examples,  showing 
hoWo students,  teachers,  noriteadiing  staff ,  parents,  and  Gommunity  reeidents  can  func 
tion  to  enhance  the'  security  of  the  sohool  environment* 


Module 
Synopsii 


Objectives  . 

Participants  will  be  able  to-- 

1.  List  several  ways  of  involving  studentSi  parents,  teachers,  nonteaching 
staff,  and  community  resiaants  in  school  sacurity, 

-        ■  ^  ■       ■  -.' ;  ■  r  ' 

2.  Describe  at  least  one  dieadvantage  of  trying  to  involve  ea^  group  in 
school  security. 

3.  Ex^lc^in  why  the -principil  and  building  a&ilniatrative  staff  aarry  tha'bur^ 
den  of  "leadership  in  the '4^aa  of  school  Security, 

■         :  ,  ,  ■ 


larget  Audiences/Breakouts  ? 

This  core  module  has  been  desired  fer  all  workehop  participants.    It  is  a  lar^ 
group  activity  which  allows  participants  to  relate  ideas  presented  to  their  back'-homi 
situations-  t 


Modul€ 

Course  s  -  security  :  S|f nofisii 

■-Module  5.2  -  Preveritive  Ap^oacheg  ^  Human  Solutions  (OOHtlllUSd] 

^  "  ft  '  -  :  —  - 

Media/Equipment  ' 

Overhead  projector  , 

Screeti  ^  ^ 

Flip  charts  :    '  '  .  - 

Magic, markers  '  '        ^  ,  = 


Materials  . 

^      \  f  ^  ■  •  ■ 

Transparencies 

5,2,1         Role  of  Sohool  and  Canmunity  Mambers 
\5,2p2         Teacher^Centered  Security 
5*2,3         Cuato^al  Surveillance  ProgrMia 

5.2.4  A     Student  Invelvement  Programs 

5.2.5  Vandalism  Hotline 

5.2.6  Trailer  Watch  ProgrMis  ^ 

5.2.7  Helping  Kind 

Resource  Materials  '  ■■ 

    ;^  ■  ;\ 

R5.2,l  Student  Vandalism  Patrol — Pittsburgh^  Pennsylvania 

R5.3,2  Student  Security  Aide  Pro^Mi — ^Pittsburgh^  Pennsylvania 

r5,2,3  Helping  Hand  Type  Pro-ams 

R5.2*4  Incentlves--Baied  Vandalism  Prevention 

'  .  Schoola^-^Guidelines  for  School  Safety  Plans 

Part 3, 01  pant  Worksheet  -  j-^^-y  ^xans 

5*2,1         "10  Questions  for  Principals"  -  Bellevue,  Washin^on 
Trainer  Background  Materials 

5.2.1  Student  We^end  "Night"  Patrol—Pairborn,  Ohio    '  >  :       ^  ^  ^  iii 

5.2.2  ^  Student  Vandalism  Patrol^ — Pittsbur^^  Pennsylvania      '     '        -  ^ 

5.2.3  Vandalism  Hotline^ — ^Reno,  Nevada. 


03.1 


Role  of  School/Commuriity  Members 


ERIC 


Tliachsr-Centered  Security 

•  Crisis  Intervention  l^achers 

•  Teaolier  Patrols 

•  Buddy  Systems 


Custodial  Surveiilanoe  Programs 

•  Eyes  on  the  School 

•  Liv&-ln  Custodians 


ERIC 


student  Involvement  Progranis 

Student  WTOkend  "Nlghf  PsAro\--Park  Hills  h 
School,  Falrbom,  Ohio 

Student  Summer  Vandalism  Patrol— P/«sbur| 
Pennsylvania 

Student  Security  Aide  Program— PWtsdc/rg/i, 
Pennsylvania 

Student  Security  Advisory  Council— P/rnce 
Georges  Oounty,  Maryland 

Incentives-Based  Vandaiism  P|evention 
Program— ^uffi  San  Francisco,  California 


ERIC 


WASHOE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

VANDALISM 
HOT-LINE 

329  6542 

M  hour  answering  BBrvlce  ■ 

PLEASE  CALL  AND  REPORT  VANDALISM 
OR  SUSPICIOUS  ACTIVnY 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARYTO  IDENTIFY  YOURSELF. 
BENO,NmMDA 
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Urailer  Vfotch  Programs 

>  Clearwater;  Florida 
•  Elk  Grove,  CaHfornia 

t 


^  Oourse 

Coulee     5  -  Sacurity  •  m^.^ 

;  ^  — —  — ' — ■ — : —  Ag#naa 

Module     5.2  -  Preyantlve  Appyoaches  -  Human  jdlut ions  ^  . 

Total  Titiia      2  hours 


Module  Summary 

A  variety  of  axaftplts  are  praaented  which  show  how  administratora ,  taachars,  sttudents, 
support  staff,  parents,  and  conmunity  residants  can  function  to  enhance  tha  Bacurity  ©f: 
the  school  ehvironmant .  .  , 


A^vity/Content  Summar 


Hme 


Introduction 

^The  module  is  deaigned  to  sxaminB  the  rolas  of  nonaecurity  staff  and 
the  conanunity  in  achool  security.     Ixamplas  shdwihg  how  various 
groups  have  been  used  in  schooi  aecurity  will  be  presented,  followed 
by  a  discussion  to  generate  additional  strategies  for  involving 
the  groups.  • 

fajlA  of  Administrators 

A.      Importanca  of  the  Principal  in  School .Security  Programs 

The  principal '  a  responsiMlity  in  ^school  safety  and  security 
is  presented*  ^  ' 


3  min* 


10  min. 


"IQ  Questions  for  Princiyale" 

.    E3€amples  of  Principal's  Regponsibllity 

The  "Guidelinae  for  School  Safety  Plans"  used  by  prinoipals  in 
New  York  City  Public  Schools  is  reviewed. 

Role  of  Teachers  -  ,  '      .  '/ 

A-      Consideration  in  Using  Teachers  in  School  Security  Programs 

The  role  teachers  can  play  in  imprqving  school  aecurity  is 
presented*    ^  ^ 

■  ^  .        . ' 

B*      Examples  '      ^  '  ' 

Approaches  to  teacher  Involvement  include  crisis  intervention, 
teacher  patrols #  and  buddy  systems. 


10  min. 


"nine 


4.      tole  of  SuppQgt  Staff 


A.      ^aed  for  Staff  Surveillance,  'Monitorina,  and  Mvice  in  School 

The  need  to  involve  all  support  staff  in  buildijig  security  is  dis- 
cussed,   Thm  role  of  custodial  staff  is  emphasised. 

iKamplas  cf  programs  involving  custodians  include  Eyes  On  the 
,   School  and  Live-in  CustDdians.  .  ^ 


10  min* 


Role  of  Students 


A* 


Considerations  in  using  Students  in  School  Sacuyity  Programs 

The  advanti.ges  and  limitations  of  using  "students  in  school  security 
are  stressed*  -  ■ 


20  min. 


Examples 


Five  different  prograflis  involving  students  in  school  security  are 
presented*  ,  : 

6.  ^    tele  of  Parents  and  Congnunity  Residents  ^  *       ^  15  min, 

A.      ConsideratiQns  in  Using  Parents  and  Conmunity  Voluntaers  in  School 
Security  pyQ^rams 

Advantages  ^nd  problams  of  using  volunteers  ar^  hifhlighted. 
B*    -  EKarnples 

Several  e^camplei  of  coirounity  resident  participation  dn  school 
security  ar^  presented,  including  vandalism  hotlines,  school  watch  , 
programs/"  trailer  watch  programs >  ,and  "Helping  Hand-'  type  programs , 

7.  Plscusiion  4  J  .  25  min.. 

j   ^  : 

participants  generate  additional  ideas  for  involving  one  of  the  five 
groups  discussed,  ' 


8*      Concluding  Remarks  ,  ^=        "  % 

Trainer  will  remind  participants  of  resource  ratarials  available  at 

mm 


B  rain* 


EKLC 


IIS 


9i0 


S©    5  "  Security 


Module  Preventive  Ap^oac^ee  -  Hmian  SolutlgnS'  ^ 

Materials/Equipment  Sequence/Activity  Description 


ailed 
Walk-ThroMgh 


Overhead 
Projertor 

Screen 


Traneparen<^ 
5.2.1 


ERLC 


Trainer  IntrQductlQn    (5  min*)  , 

Trainer  should  make  the  foliowingr  introdurtory  points 

o    Thie  session  will  eKtaiine  the  ^rioua  role#  that  non^ 
security  staff  and  the  cefnmunity  can  assume  to  imjt^ove. 
school  eeaurlty* 


Segments  of  Sohool/CCTrniunltY  involved 

Sho^  Trans^renoy  5,2,1  and  make  the  points  below i 

Roto  of  Sohool/Comiiiiiiiity  Members 


This  transparency  at tmpt a  to.  shoi/' how  all  segments  of 
the  sohool  and  ccanmunity  relate,  to  eadi  other,  AAnin- 
istrators  are  at  the  center  of  the  wheel  (the  axis 
around  which  all  others  revolve)  while  teachers,  non^ 
teaching  staff,  students ^  larents,  and  community  resi* 
dente  usually  have  a  .less  dirert  role  in  security. 
This  is  illustrated  gra^ically  bn  the  transparenciy. 


IIS 


941 


Materials/ 
iquipiTiQnt 


Parti  Gi|»nt 
5.2,1 

Paga  10  tn 

Particl^nt 

Guide 


Material 
5,2,1 


ERLC 


Sequenee/Activity  Deseription 


C.      Method  Tq  Be  Bm ployed  ^  . 

o    During  this  session  we  ^ill  uee  trans^renciei  to  Erasant  a 
frnj  eHsmplmm  of  how  afferent  ^ou^  have  teen  Uged  sue- 
ceis^lly  in  aohool  secUrity  ^o^amsi  than  wi  will  ask  you 
to  ehfre  strate^et  that  you  have  found  workable  in  your  ' 
sohool  <iatricta  for  using  thesa  ^oups* 

(NOTli   'Trainer  should  refer  to  the  back^ound  materialg  ^ovided  to. 

oondurt  parts  q£  this  modtile.)  ■  ■ 

2*    Role  of  AAnlnletrators     (10  min  J  *  ■  j 

A*      linportanga  of  Pringi^l 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  pointss 

o    The  principal  and  his  adminiatrativa  staff  mu^c  MStane  the 
major  responsibility  for  bulling  seourity  at  .che  looal 
level r  and  engure  faoulty/student  invol'roment, 

^     -  o    The  j^lncipal  is  responsible  for  the  davelopd^rit,  dlsseini-^ 

nation^  Jm^^entationi  Md  afflierenoe  i:o  poli^ias  and  pro* 
oedures  cona^rntug  adiool  seourity, 

o    Principals  must  ensure  that  all  segments  of  thp  school  arid 
^        '\      oonmuiiity  are  knowledgeable  about  their  roles  in  the  day- 
to-'dby  security  ot  the  school  as  well  as  crisis  situations* 

B.      Participants  Complete  ^IQ  questions  For  Prlncipals'r 

,  Refer  participant  to  pattiol^nt  Worksheat  5,2*1,  r*lp  Questions 
for  PttLncipals,"  Trainer  should  give  tha  following  ^rectloni . 
to  partici^ntsi  ,  "  ^ 

^  '   '"  ^  '  ' 

o    Let's  look  at  and  tead  eadi  question  and  ^scu^s  ^ach  (if 
needad) «  ^ 

o    As  we  ^  so*  please  diaak  those  questions  you  kfi^w^ara 
answered  in  your        sdJOqi_iacurity  progrm* 

o    Note  those  question^  you  have  j^t  die eked ,  so  you  can 
quickly  assess  your  own  school's  seourity  j^og^OTi^* 

EKMiple  of  Prind^l's  Res^pon^ibillty  in  School  Secugi^yjro-  ^ 
cfems  . 

^4  f,  '■'  -  ' 

Refer  ^rtiolpants  to        Yoirk  city  "Guidelines  for  Se^ool 
Safety  Plan^,'*  also  available  as  a  mM  Teohnical 'A^^iitance 
Bulletin,  .  \ 
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Materials/ 
Igqufpinent 


Material 
5.3.1 


3. 


ERIC 


The  trained  should  make  the  following  points i 

^  o    All  gfinelpals  in  the  New  Yoric^City  public  gdhaoli  have 
major  regponsibility  Goncerning  gchopl  taf^ty*    By  Novcti*- 
ber  30  ol  each  year ^  ev^ry.  i^inGipal  mua€  sutoit  an  updated^ 
sehooL  safety  plan  whi^  adtoessea  chants  in  ^obl^s  and 
condttioiiB  in  the  sdiool,   .       , >  . 

o    In  an  att^Ry^  to  ha^  a  standar^ged  apj^oii^  to  safety      i ; 
,   ^anning^  J^lnci^la  follpEf/  an  outline  that  eK^ains  those 
alein%nts  Mqulred  in  every  plan*    The  forfia.t  ia  eKpliined 
in  "Guidelines  for  School  Safety  Plana*"  ^ 

o    Thm  9fuidelinei  SKplain  eve^thirig-^-'ff an  jtt^t  what  items 
ahould  ^  on  the  cover  of  the  iafety^  Man^to  where* 

^     /sadi  school 'a  floor  ^ans  are  located*    it  i3  (^.tail^d 

enou^  to  Ve^  oomprehsnaivmy  yet  flexible  %nQji#^  to  ^ 
acaonOTO^te  the  different  needa  of  elemencaty  and  secondary  i 
schools, 

o  ''Riese  guidelineg  conatituta  a  very  good  m^dej  tor  building'* 
level  aeaurity  planning  and  fKtra  co^ep  #r^  available 
throu^  NSi^.  ^  ,  .  1/ 

Participanta  ahould  enOTuraged  to  add  one  or  s^caW^^s  of  thei^  ; 
own  and  talk  abbut  thta  further  at  the  end  of  the^,^#asiOA*  .  '  i 

Hole  of  Teadier^     (5  min.)  ^  : 

"4 

A.      Cbnaiderations  In  Uilng  Teadiera  in  School  SeouMty,  Pro^jWia 
Trainer  should  make  the  following  pointa: 

o    Teaditng  staff  have  a  n^jor  role  to  play  in  ij«woving  the  ^ 
aecurity  of  their  schools.    They  can  provide  aurveiHance  ^  ^ 
,   in  pcQblwi  areaa  such  aa  lavatories^  halls i  stairweHa^  and  ^ 
school  founds 'before  and  after  school. 

o    Thm  nature  of  the  contractual  arrangement^  teachers  have 
with  the  school  iyatem  may  detemine  what  Kind  of  role  they 
can  h^ve  in  security.'    In  general^  howeve^^  ai  problema 
eacal^te,  greater  teacher,  involvement  has  pe^ome  a  de  farto/ 
necesai^^    .  ^  /  ,  _=  : 


84.0^ 


1^5 


Material^/ 
iquipment 


Trans Bareney 
5.2,2 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


B*     *  Examples  \^ 

Show 'Transparency  5*2,2  and  make  the  eKplanatory  points  belowi 


Teacher-Centered  Security 

^  Crisis  interventron  %achers 
^  Teacher  Patrols 


Buddy  Systems 


o    Crisis  iriterventlon  te^ohers  are  used  by'  the  Mark 'Twain 
School  in  Maryland.  '        ^  .  ' 

These  teadiers  are  ^id  $2^000  extra^ per  year  and  are 
trained  to  resjond  to  orisls  situations  Ln  ad^tion  tp 
regular  teaming  duties.  ^  ' 

Q    Some  educators  consider  extra,  pay  for 'teachers  in  high-risk 
areas  to  be  "ccintat  pay"  and  see  it  as  a  negative  ap^oad%. 

-  .  Ptoen  ^stricts  require  that  these  teachers  have  inten-^ 

sive.  in-ser^ce  training  in  conflict  managements^ 
interpersonal  relations;  etc.,  su^  an  arrangement  can 
be  a  very^useful  tool  in  handling  disruptions  in  the  . 
s^ool.  *  "         ^  \  ,  ^ 

o    Teacher  patrol  duty  is.  an  essen€lal  part  of  the  faculty 

responsibilities  at  Sout^h  Gate  Junior  High  School  in  Los  . 
Ahg^les^  California*  *  ^  _  ^ 

-  It  is  Nearly' spellad^out  to  all  taa^ers  that^being  a 
member  of^  the  facitjlty  on  this  cam^s  entails  more  than 

^     *     .  just,  teaming  in  ,the  classi^oOT*  / 


Sequence/Activify  Description 


Teachers  are  assigned  for  intervals  to  s^Gific 

,  Ipcations  at  specif ic  time  pariodSf  to  ^trol  school 
grounds^  halls,  lavatories,  etc.    Adninistrative  staff 
monitor  locations  randomly  to  determine  whether  teash- 
era  are  at  their  assigned  posts* 

-    Teachers  are  informed  of  their  duty  assigmients  by 
memos  placed  in  their  mailboKes  the  Friday  preceding 
the  Monday  of  ^heir  duty*    As  a  further  reminder, 
another  mmxo  is  placed  in  their  mailboKes  on  the  first 
day. of  their  duty, 

o    Teacher  patr^ols  are  also  used  in  Dade  County,  Florida, 
where  available  male  teadiers  have  the  responsibility  for 
regular  patrolling  of  halls,  isolated  areas,  and  known 
trouble  spots  su^  as  lavatories,  staiwelle,  and  locker 
roonis* 

o    A  teadier  buddy  syston  is  used  in  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
foster  cooperation  anong  teachers  in  neighboring  class^ 
rooms. 

Participants  should  be  encouraged  to  add  one  or  two  eKamples  of  their 
own  and  <U,cuss  th^i  later. 

Role  of  Support  Staff"     (S  min.)  '  ' 

A.      Need  for  Staff  Surveillance,  Hoaiitoring,  and  Advice  in  School 
Security  Programs 

The  trainer  should  make  th^  folldwing^^int SI    ^    ^  ^ 

■  ■  ■  o    Custodians,  office  staff,  cafeteria  workers,  and  nonteach'^ 
ing  certified  staff  must  also  be  involved  in  the ' prevention 
,    of  school  violence  and  vandalism.    All  staff  can  and  should 
;  perform  some*  surveillance  roles  subh  as  identifying  visi-- 
tors,  monitoring  trouble  spots,  and  reporting  suspicious 
activities.  ^ 
*^  ' 

Q    The  head  custo^an  in  particular  should  be  a  member  of  the 
school' building  security  committee,  since  custodial  staff  ' 
can  identify  areas  in  iihe  school  that  need  better  security. 
Besides,  security  of  locks  in  prime  target  areas,  su^  as 
au^ovisual  and  supply  ro«nsg  is  often  in  the'  purid,ew  of 
their  respbnsibility. 

o    Attempts  should  to  made  to  involve  all  support  staff  in  the' 

School's  security  j^ogrtei,  and  clearly  defined  roles  should 

be  established  so  that  these  personnel  are  accountable,  in 
their  areas  of  operation. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Dascriptlon 


Transparency 
5.2.3 


B.  Examples 

Show  Transparency  5.2.3  and  make  the  explanatory^ points  below: 


Custodial  Surveiilanae  Programs 

#  Eyes  on  the  Schdol 
^  Live-In  Custodians 


The  trainer  shouia  explain  the  following  ^ogramss 

%:    /  ^ 

Eyee  on%  the  SchoQl.  ia  a  program  in  the  Chattanooga^  Tennea-* 
eee,  schools*    The  eusto^al  staff  is  on  three  8-hour^ J 
it^ifts  in  order  to  provide  24--hour  surveillanoe*  The 
schools  are  never  Mpty  at  night. 

o    Live-in  custodians  are  used  in  some  school  ayst^s  aa  a. 
"^^riation  of  the  eyea^on-aehool  ^ogram*    The  oustodian  and 
1  fanily  are  given  an  a^rtoent  in  the  achool  and  told  to 
XI  the  police  v^enever  an  act  of  mn&lism  ocoura  or  sue- 
^.eious  activity  ia  noticed  at  nigftt  around  the  school, 

o    Training  cuato«a.al  ataff  %n  security  needs ^  aa  is  tone  in 
the  Seattle  pablic  achools:*  haa  a  veiy  positive  affect, 

Pfrtici  pants  should  be  encouraged  to  add  one  or  two  exam  pies  of  their 
o\m  and  discuss  at  the  end  of  the  session,  / 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequenca/Actlvity  Description 


5,     Role  of  Students     (10  min.) 


A,      Considerationa  In  Uging  students  in  School  Security  Programg 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

o    Students  can  be  used  in  a  wide  wriety  of  roles  to  enhanoe 
school  seourity  and  reduee  the  incidance  of  school  violence 
and  wndallsm.     In  fact,  school  security  progrrais  that  do 
not  Involve  students #  Erectly  or  indirectly^  are  often 
subverted  by  students^  while  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  active  stu^pnt  partioipation  have  been  highly  sue-* 
cessful. 

o    Some  limitations  to  student  involvement,  however,  should  be 
reco^ized,  since  students  are  not  and  should  not  be  con* 
sidered  to  be  guards  or  ^raprofessionals, 

(1)  Students  should  only  bfi  used  for  monitoring^  sur-- 
veillance,  an4^or  reporting  of  incidents* 

(2)  Students  should  never  attCTipt  to  become  involved  in 
the  ^ysical  restraint  of  intruders  or  other  stu^ 
dents.  . 

\  J  (3)    St^iients  involved  in  security  must  be  closely  supers 
vised  by  security  personnel,  teadiers,  adniniatra- 
tors,  or  other  disignated  staff, 

(4)    Students  should  be  fully  oriented  an4^or  trained  to 
car^  out  the  tasks  they  have  bean  assigned* 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Trans  parenq^ 
5,2,4 


mm  T/k 

Bulletin 


EKLC 


Sgquenee/Activity  Description 


Examples 

Show  Transparency  5,2.4  and  make  the  explanatory  points  below i 

Student  Involvement  Programs 

®  Student  Weekend  "Night'' Patrol— Par^H^^^^ 
School,  FBlrborn,  Ohio 

^  Student  Summer  Vandalism  Patrol— P/ffsflurghj 
Pennsylvania 

®  Student  Security  Aide  Program»P/tt5durgh, 
Pennsylvania 

®  Student  Security  Advisory  Council — Prince 
.   Georges  County^  Maryland 

^  Incentives-Based  Vandalism  Prevention 
Program-^South  San  Francisco,  ^lifornla 


Q    h  etudent  weekenj_^nlj^ht"^^         is  us 

Sdiool  in  Falrtorn,  Ohio,  Students  mpnitor 
school  at  night  I  on  weekends  ^  and  dur: 


ed  by  Park  Hille  High 

and  ^trol  the 
ng  school  holidaya. 


(A  full  description  of  this  ^ogram  is  contained  in  Trainer 
Back^ound  Materials*)  I 

Q    A  student  ^ndalian  patrol  is  employed  during  the  summer  in 
the  Pittsburgh  public  schools.    Students  are  hired  to 
patrol  s^ool  yar^  and  playgro^ind  around  certain  selected 
sahools* 

(h  detailed  description  of  tihis  ^ogram  is  contained  in 
NSRN  T/A  Bulletin  R5, 2,1;  "Student  Vandalism  Patrol— Pitts- 
,    burgh,  Pennsylvania,"    This  is  included  in  Trainer  Back-' 
ground^  toterials,)      "  .  ■. 

o    A  student  security  aiSe  program  uses  disruptive  students 
]^o  are  influential  wiUi  their  classmates,  as  seourity 
aides*    Thmy  work  under  the  direction  of  school  sectirity 
officers.    In  this  type  of  ^o^am,  potentially  disruptive 
students  become  agents  for  diange.^ 


Its 

III! 


9^8 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


NSRN  T/A 
Bullatin 
R5.2,2 


NSRN  T/K 
Bulletin 
R5,2.4 


ERIC. 


(A  detailed  deeaription  of  .thii  f^ograin  is  contained  in 
NSM  T/A  Bulletin  R5.2^2,  "Student  Security  Aide  Progr^™ 
Pittsburgh^  PennsylTOnia,"    It  ia  Included  in  drainer  Back 
^omid  Materials  •) 

o    A  student  seaurity  advisory  counail  is  found  at  all  middle 
and  hi^  i^oplg  in  Prince  Geor^s  County,  Maryland.  Coun 
'  oil  lositiona  are  open  to  all  students^  and  the  coimcils 
are  under  toe  supervision  of  an  investigator  or  counselor 
fron  the  sy Stan's  security  division*    One  function  of  the 
council  is  to  Identify  security  problOTis  and  suggest  solu- 
tions. ^ 

(A  detailed  description  of  this  gcogrmi  is  contained  in 
Trainer  Background  Materials*' 

o    Incejtlyes^b^sed  ^ndalisSi  ^eventiqn  j^ograms  have  been 
estabiished  in  seyeral  systems*    One  such  program  in  San 
Francisco  is  called  a  vandal ism  depletion  allowance;  Eadi 
school  in  the  South  San  Franeiseo  Unified  School  District 
receives  a  special  budgatf/allocation  of  $1  per  student. 

This  money  is  placed  in  a  special  fund  until  the  end  of  a 
reporting  period.  , 

At  eadi  re^rting  period  tihe -cost  for  acts  of  vandal- 
■  ism  is  stJbtracted  from  the  total  in  the  special  fund. 
What  is  left  is  used  for  student  activities* 

*    This  type  of  progrgm  gives  students  a  monetary  incen- 
tive to  curtail  acts  of  vandalism  in  their  schools. 

-  School  actainistrators  have, ^stated  that  vandalism  has 
not  been  eliininated  in  the  district,  but  since  the 
inception  of  the  depletion  allowance,  Tmndalism  costs 
have  declined. 

-  Two  other  effects  were  also  notedi    the  student  pro^ 
jects  developed  by  the  fund  are  rarely  vandaliEed  and 
greater  identification  off  students  who  commit  wndal- 
ous  acts  has  taken  place. 

It  should  be  noted  that  visibility  of  results  is 
essential,  to  a  progr^  li^e  this  one.    It  is  therefore 
best  to  have  such  a  program  run  fran  January  to  Janu- 
ary go  that  seniors  can  benefit  frtTO  student  funds. 

The  trainer  should  make  the  following  conclu^ng  points  i 

o    These  fi'^,  ^o^ams  just  scratch  the  surface  of  efforts 
nationwide  that  school  systems  are  Uilng  to  make  students  / 
aware  of  the  ^obl^  of  ^|2hool  -i^olence  .and  ^ndalism* 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/ Activity  Description 


o  Right  now  we'd  like  to  ask  you  to  ^ovide  a  favr  examples 
you  know  of*  We'll  have  time  after  this  preiantation  to 
disavLBB  thm^  in  ^eater  detail. 

S*    Role  of  Parents/Community  Residents     (10  min.) 

A*      Considerations  in  Using  Parents  and  GCTninunity  Voluntaers  In 
Sohool  Security  ProgrMis  ^ 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points s 

o    There  are  a  number  of  ways  school  systems  have  eou^t  to 
involve  the  community  in  their  efforts  to  ccmibat  school 
vandaliOTi. 

o    These  have  ranged  frc»n  using  volunteers  to  monitor  halls ^ 
lavoratories^  etc.,  during  the  school  day  to  asking  resi-- 
dents  living  around  the  school  to  walk  their  dogs  near  the 
school  at  ni^t. 

o    Two  jcoblCTis  with  these  ty^s  of  efforts  should  be  kept  in 
mindi  ' 

(1)  How  to  maintain  interest  over  time 

(2)  '  How  to  control  an4^or  limit  involvement  to  a  certain 

level  to  ensure  that  you  don't  encourage  "vigilant^ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequance/Actlvlty  Description 


Transparency 
5.2.5 
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B.  Examplas 

,  Vandalism  Hotilna 
Show  Trans parancy  5.2.5  and  make  the  points  belowi 


WASHOi  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

VANDALISM 
HOT-LINE 

329-6542 

24  hour  answering  service 
PLiAil  CALL  AND  REPORT  VANDALISM 

on  eusFioious  activity. 

IT  IS  not  NiQiSSARY  TO  IDf  NnFY  YOURSiLR 
,    RENO,  NEVADA 


o    The  Washoe  County  SeHool  District  in  Rano,  Nevada,  insti- 
tuted a  24--hour  vandalism  hotline  that  allows  members  of 
the  conmiunity  to  call  and  report  any  susplGious  artivity 
they  observe  around  school  faoilities. 

(A  detailed  desoription  of  this ^program  Is  contained  in  ^ 
Trainer  Backgroimd  Material.) 

S^ool  Watch  PgQ^gms 

o    The  achool  watch  grograna  are  another  variation  of  the  hot- 
line ap^oach.    They  seek  to  encourage  community  surveil- 
lance of  schools.  , 

o    In  Fairfaic  County^  Virginia^  a  Neighborhood  Watcher  Progr^ 
was  developed  for  this  purpose.    A  "Dear  Nei^bor"  letter 
from  the  school  superintendent  asked  residents  in  sight  of 
a  school  to  help  stem  the  rising  costs  of  vandalism.  The 
letter  saidi     "Are  you  aware  that  -^ndalism  in  your  public' 
schools  cost  Fairfax  County  taxpayers  $191 # 000  last  year? 
That  is  enou0i  to  hire  21  to  25  more  teadiers  or  renovate 
one  school  or  buy  28  new  school  buses."    Persons  living 
near  the  school  were  asked,  to  call  the  school  security  nmi*- 
ber  if  they  sa#  any  suspicious  behavior* 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenca/Actlvity  Description 


Transparency 
S.2.6 
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Trailer  Watch  Programi 

Show  transparency  5,2/6  and  make  the  points  below i 


trailer  Watch  Programs 

#  Clearwatei;  Florida 

#  Elk  Grove,  California 


o    SCTie  sehocl  cUstrlots  have  instituted  a  program  that  plaosi 

houae  trailers  on  school  sites  ^  so  that  the  ©ccupants  can 
'    act  as  watchmen  to  prevant  vandalism* 

o  object  is  to  allow  responsible  adults  to  live  on  school 

property,  on  trailer  sites  ^ovided  by  the  school  board. 
In  eKchan^  for  free  site  rent  and  utilities/  the  occupants 
will  "watch"  the  school* 

The  trainer  should  point  out  thati 

o    Care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  trailer  .ocQupanta 
and  a  clear  underitanding/  in  writing^  should  spell  out 
eiactl^  what  is  escpected  of  the  occupants. 

o    Some  school  ^strirta  require  the  occupants  either  to  be 
«nployees  of  the  board  of  education  or  law  enf credent  per- 
sonnel as  in  the  Pinellas  County  Public  Sdhools  in  Clear- 
water,  Plorida*    Others  prefer  families  with  four  or  five 
children,  es^cially  those  with  teenagers  who  dri^  ^rs  as 
in  Elk  Grove,  California. 

o    In  Elk  Grove,  residents  of  the  trailers  receive  no  special 
trainiiig^,  cto  not  wear  unifoms,  and  do  not  attenpt  to 
apprehend  vandals.    Thmy  take  nightly  walks  ^around  the 
school  pounds,  ^eek  all  doors  to  make  sure  they  are 


Materials/ 
iquipm@nt 


SequenGe/Activity  Description 


.locked,  and  call  the  pDlica  if  they  see  anything  out  of  the 
orcSinary* 

-    Prior  to  the  inititution  of  this  progzom.  Ilk  Grove 
had  tatween  40  and  50  break-^ins  a  year  in  the  dis- 
trict.   After  ea^  of  the  15  school  diBtrioti 
initalled  a  trailer  on  the  s^ool  grounds,  only  three 
break^ins  occurred  in  the  flret  year,  and  two  the  sac* 
ond  year  of  the  progran. 

This  program  has  been  operating  since  the  1967-68 
scdiool  year  and  is  the  oldest  gueh  progrMi  in  the 
nation* 

The  Elk  Grove  School  District  pays  the  initial  $2,500  to 
$3,000  installation  costs  for  the  trailers  and  the  monthly 
utility  bills  of  $10  to  $20  per  site*    It  is  estimated  that 
the  district  is  saving  more  than  $20,000  a  year  and  insur- 
ance rates  for  fire,  theft,  and  malicious  mischief  were 
reduced  by  approximately  25  percent. 


TranS^ren^ 
5,2*7 
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Helping  Hand  Frogr^s 
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Sequence/Aotlvlty  Description 


o    Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  ^ogram  instituted  by  the 
Citizens  For™  of  Indiaha^lis,  the  District  of  Colmibia 
Public  Schools  and  others  have  instituted  Helping  Hand  pro- 
gicmm  in  their  elementaa^  schools* 

o    Parents  and  neighbors,  known  as  block  helpers,  display  a 
Helping  Hand  ^ster  (a  poster  with  a  lar^  hand)  in  their 
windows  and  watch  diildren  as  they  go  to  and  from  school. 

o    The  children  are  told  by  sdiool  officials  that  they  can  go 
to  any  house  displaying  this  hand  if  they  encounter  any 
serious  difficulties. 


o 


Block  helpers  are  not  there  to  settle  arguments  or  aAninis- 
ter  first  aid,  but  to  supervise  and  know  what  to  do  in  an 
CTiergency;  they  keep  emergency  phone  numbers  (police^/ 
school  ^incipal,  ambulance  service,  etc  J  on  hand. 

(Detailed  descriptions  of  these  ptrograns  are  contained  in 
Trainer  Background  Materials  and  are  available  in  ksM  T/h 
Bulietin  R5,2.3,  "Helping  Hand  Type  Pro-ams* ")  ^ 

Participants  should  be  encouraged  to  add  a  few  additiohal  eKamples* 
Small  Group  Activity    (5  min,)  ^ 

^*     ^Introductidn  gf  Small  Group  Act^/ity  .  , 

Trainer  .should  mke  the  following  pointsi 

o  '  These  programs  constitute  just  a  small  sample  of  the  types, 
of  p^ogrMis  that  have  been  impl^ented  throu^out  the 
nation  and,  probably,  in  the  participants*  own  communities. 

o    Nqw  we  will  form  five  small  grou^  and  for  the  next  15;  min- 
uteSi^fa^  ^oup  will  brainstorm  to  generate,  at  least  three 
id^tiqnal  ways  of  ihvolmng  the  various  school  and  conm^- 
,  ^      ity  memters  discussed  earlier  in  school  security.  :  ^ 

.  ^  \  '  ^  ■  . 

.     B^fQge  breaking^  into  rinall  grou^,  trainer  should;  . 

.    (1)    Assign  eadi  small  '^oup  one  of  the  school  or  coiranun- 
ity  groui^  discussed  (studants,  ;teaahers,  support 
'    ;  «     staff,  e^,).        ,  .  . 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


(2)  Have  eadi  fflnal^^oup  select  a  recorder  vAiQ  will 
report  ou€  those  ideas  developed,  writing  th^  on  a 
flip  diart. 

(3)  Initrurt  the  ^oups  that  they  ahould  also  indicate 
coneiderations  and  constraints  that  apply  to  their 
strategies  and  solutions. 

Small  Group  Piscuasion    (15  min,) 

Small  groups  generata  ideas  and  write  them  on  flip  diarts, 

C,      Lar^e  Group  Disouasion    (20  minj 

Trainer  ^ves  thm  following  directions i 

o    Heeordera  will  report  out  solutions'  ^nerated  by  each 
group,  i 

o    Let's  diseuss  the  solutions  on  flip  diarts,  ' 

o    A  faoilitator  will  record  all  of  the  ideas  for  later  rej^o-- 
duction  and  dissmination  to  iartici^nts  j/h^  are  inter- 
ested, ^ 

o    Let's  discuss  the  disadvantages  of  irivolmng  these  grou^ 
^  in  sdiool  security,  and  record  these  on  flip  diarts, 

Conclu^n^  R^arks     (5  minj 

The  trainer  should  make  the  folloKing  concluding  points; 

o    The  National  S^ool  Resource  Network  will  be  able  to  supply 
interested  parti ci^nts  with  a  variety  of  alternative 
j       approa^es  to  inwlve  school  and  cOTimunity  members  in 
school  security, 

o    The  ideas  generated  here  today  will  be  added  to  those 
alrea%  available  and  will ^give  interested  schools  and 
school  systems  an  even  greater  selection  of  strategies  to 
employ  in  combating  violence  and  vandalism. 

5  ■ 
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Worksheet  hD_^2j  ^ 


IQ  QUESTIONS  FOR  PMNCI^ALS 
Bellevua,  Washington 


In  addition  to  thair  leadership  role  in  the  eduGation  of  students,  prinGipais  also  carry 
the  burden  of  leadership  in  the  area  of  school  lecurity.     Respons^ility  for  the  devalop- 
mant,  iraplamentation,  and  a^arence  to  policies  and  prooeduras  in  school  security ,  at  tha 
local,  school  leval^  clearly  rests  ..with  the  chief  building  adminiatratgr ,  the  principal/ 

In  Bellavua,  Washington,  principals  are  given  tha  following  list  of  0,0  questions  .to 
assist  them  in  making  provision  for  necessary  safety  and  security  measuras,  ^ 

AS  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS   IS    DISCUSSED,  PLAC|:  A  CHECK  AFTER  THOSE  THAT  Aim  ^ 
INCLUDED  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  SECURITY  PROG^M. 

1.      Are  teachers  and  other  key  persorinai,  aware  of  procedure^  a^d  responsibilitias  for 
dealing  with  a  seriously  ill^or  injured  child? 

2*      Are  pupils,  teachers  and  staff  aware  of  necessary  procedures  and  their  responsibilities 
in  case  of  an  earthquake/  fire  or  flodd?  .  ^ 

3,  ^.     Are  principals,  delegatei  and  key  staff  membars  aware  of  nefcassary  procedures  and 

their  rasponsibilitias  in  case  of  bon^  threats? 

4,  Has  an  organization  bean  astablishad  in  the  building  to  provide "for  routine 
supervision  of  halls, plavoratories  and  grounds?  ,  ' 

5,  Have  procedures  been  davaloped  to  handle  unauthorized  visitors? 

I*      Have  emergency  procedures  been  davaloped  for  major  incidents  or  disorders? 

1*      Is  the  chain  of  command  clearly  defined  and  understood  by  teachers ; and.  .staff?  ^ 

Have  appropriate  proyisiqns  for  supervision  and  security  been  planned  for  each 
after-hours  activity?  ^  ^  ^ 


Do  administrators  and  teachers  understand  procedures  for- handling  problem  "students? 


).     ^Are  coimselors  and  other  key  pe^:;,.  ^^.^^vl.  familiar  with  the  district's  emergenpy 
guidelines?,,  '  ' 
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STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT i     STUDENT  WEEKEND  ^^^NIGHT"  VANDALISM  PATROL 

Fairborn ,  Ohio 


In  1976,  Park  Hills  High  School,  Fairborn,  Ohio,  instituted  a  student  weakend  "night" 
patrol.    MemBers  of  the  patrol,  all  boys,  are  on  duty  weakends  and  holidays,  from- 
late  night  until  early  morning,  during  the  hours  ^hen  there  are  not  custodians  at 
the  high  school.    According  to  the  prinqipal,  Lewis  D.  Reed,  and  Fairborn's  chief 
of  police,  Robert  Cox,  the  program  has  bfeen  very  successiul  in  reducing  vandalism,'* 
burglary,  and  unauthorized  ^entries  that  the  school  had  been  experiencing, 
.  ,  ■  -     -        .      \  ■  ■ 

The  patrol  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  department,  which  supplies  some  ' 
of  the  equipment.     The,  pijimary  function  bf  the  patrol  is  to  walk  the  school  hall- . 
ways  and  report  any  suspicibus  activity.    Members  keep  in  contact  with  each  other 
through  two-way  radios  supplied  b^  the  school.    They  make  certain  that  .windows^ 
.and  doors  are  closed  and  locked  and  no  unauthorized  persons  (both  outsiders  or 
sutdents)  are  inside  thf  building.    They  also  constantly  observe'the  area  around 
th,e  school*     If  there  are  unauthorised  cars  using  the  driveways  or  parking  lots,  ^ 
license  nraibers  are  noted  and  turned  over  to  the  police.    But  patrol  members  take 
no  acti'on  in  the  event  of  an  incident;    they  have  access  to  the  telephone  in  the 
shop  office  and  immediately  call  the  Pairborn  police  whenever  anything  of  a  sus-  ' 
picious  nature  is  observed.    Also,  each  night  as  the  patrol  goes  in  duty,  the 
police.are  notified.    The  patrol  members  also  take  responsibilityl for  training 
new  membeM  of  the  student  force.  ,  .1  ^  -  ^ 


Principal  'Reed  has  suggested  the  following  steps  for  anyone  planning  a  similar 
program I       \  .  ' 

=  \  ^    ^  :  .  ^  ;  ^ 

1.^      PublJioize  the  progrmn  so  potential  vandals  are  aware  th^t  people 
are  ^in  the  building.    The  object  of  the  program  is  not  tip  catch 
anyone/ just  to  deter  vandalism, 


2. 
3. 


Use  dependable  students,  ^  ^ 

Let  your  custodial  staff  h^ve  input  into  the  program.  Conflicts 
between  custodians  and' patrol  members  can  be  detrimental  to  the 
project. 
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VANDALISM  PATROI,;     PITTSBURSh  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


During  the  summer  of  1975,  the  Seourity  Division  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  ^ 
schools  instituted  a  Student  Vandalism  Patrol  Program.    Using  funds  from  the 
City  Sunmar  Youth  Bnployi.ant  Program,  180  students  that  included  20  girls 
patrolled  the  grounds  of  60  selected  schools  in  pairs  or  groups  of  three 
They  participated  in  the  informal  play  that  occurred  on  unsupervised  school 
grounds  and  also  olaared  school  yards  of  bottles,  cans,  paper,  and  other 
debris.    Whenever  possible,  students  were  assigned  to  a  sch'^c-  within  walking 
distance  of  their  home.    Therefore,  the  patrol  members  were  generally  known  to 
neighborhood  residents  and  children  and  also  wore  T-shirts  with  black  letters 
stating  Student  vandalism  patrol,  Pittsburgh  schools. 

Local  television,  radio,  and  nawspapar  reports  publicized  the  student  vanr?al- 
ism  patrol,  giving  prestige  to  the  patrol  members  and  the  program.    Thus..  ,  ot 
only  were  they  paid  for  their  efforts,  but  they  also  saw  themselves  as  contri- 
buting members  of  the,  community. 


Tha  program  has  apparently  bean  an  overwhelming  success.    Only  14  instances  of 
vandalism  were  reported  at  the  schools  covered  by  the  student  patrols,  and  half 
of  these  incidents  occurred  when  the  patrols  were  off-duty.    This  contrasts  with 
over  50  .incidents  of  vandalism  that  occurred  at  the  same  schools  in  the  preced- 
ing summ-ar.  •.  » 
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VAMDAIiISM  HOT  LINE 
Rano,  Nevada 

The  Washoe  County  School  District,  Rano,  Nevada,  Instituted  a  24-hour  "Vandal- 
ism Hotline",  which  allows  members  of  tha  community  to  call  and  report  vandalism 
or  any  suspicious  activity  observed  around  the  school  facilities.    Whan  the  hot- 
line operator  raceives  a  call,  he  or  she  calls  the  local  law  enforcement  agency 
of  the  aurisdiction  involved  as, well  as  the  School  Security  Department  and  both 
respond  to  the  scene.     Accomplishments  to  date  include  restitution  for  damages 
in  excess  of  $500,  the  thwarting  of  a  burglary  in  progress,  taking  into  custody 
four  juvenile  vandals,  tha  reporting  of  several  incidents  of  childran  on  school 
roofs  and  children  throwing  rocks  at  school  buildings,  and  the  arrest  for  nar- 
cotics of  persons  loitering  in  a  car  on  school  proparty  after  hours . 

Cards  announcing  the  hotline  number  are  printed  up  and  distributed  to  students 
parents  and  residents  near  the  schools.     (See  Transparency  5.2.5.)     The  program 
has  received  wide  media  coverage.    The  PTA  is  actively  involved  in  promoting 
the  program,  and  school  security  personnel  now  make  personal  contact  with  resi- 
dents of  homes  adjoining  school  sites. 

According  to  Chuck  Gaw,  chief  of  school  security,  the  program  has  been  well  received 
by  the  community  and  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  has  been  rated  as  very 
successful  by  all  those  involved  with  it. 
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Ifeclmical  Assistance  Biilletin 


New  \brk  City  Guidelines 


Summarv' 

This  bulletin  prgviaas  in  ixampia  of  guidelines  which  4il  principals  in  mm 
Maw  Vark  Cicy  saheQli,  fQllcw  in  daveloping  building-lsval  sacurity  pragrimi.  These 
guidelines  itandardizt  the  approach  ts  safety  planning  and  cover  everything  from  just 
what  f'Eims  are  za  be  on  the  cover  page  co  where  each  schoors  floor  plans  are  located. 
The  farmat  is  detailed  enough  to  be  comprihensive,  yet  flexible  enough  to  accammodaEe 
the  dirfsrent  needs  of  alementary  and  secondary  schools,  Thesa  guidennes  c.instituu  a 
useful  madel  for  buifding^level  lacurity  planning. 
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The  Solution 


The  Problem 

Litaratyrt  on  school  lecurtty  consistently 
points  out  that  principals  and  their  adrnmis- 
iritive  staffs  must  assume  the  major 
responsibiUcy  for  building  sacurfty  at  the 
local  school  level  and  that  prineipals  musc 
ensure  that  ail  segments  of  the  ichool  are 
secure  on  an  every  day  basis  as  well  as  in 
crisis  situations.  ^  Howtver,  in  many  ichool 
iystams  schpol  administrators  who  are  not 
p^rt  of  cne  sacurlty  department  or  division 
are  often  unclear  about  their  roles  in 
ichool  safety  and  security. 


Recognfaing  the  pivotal  role  principals  play 
in  maintaining  a  safe  environmenc  'n  their 
individual  school  buildings,  the  New  VorK 
City  public  ichoals  developed  a  set  of 
guidelines  to  be  used  by  all  principals  in 
the  deveiopment  of  school  safety  plans. 
Although  results  of  the  implemencation  of 
this  type  of  standardized  planning  are  not 
readily,  estimated,  New  York  City  has  a 
lower  Incldmnc^,  per  QMpltM,  of  ichooI  vio- 
lence and  vandalism  than  many  lar'je  urban 
school  systems.  This  may  be  attributaole, 
In  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  structure  of 
their  safity  plan  is  so  comprehensive.  The 
guidelines  are  reprinted  below: 


Guidelines  for  School  Safety  Plan  (New  York  City  Schools) 

In  pr^oanng  your  plan,  it  is  important  ta  remember  that  total  i#curity,  although  uni- 
versally sought,  IS  elusivs  and  almost  impossible  to  achieve  evsh  with  the  fuMest 
rtsources.  Since  under  present  circumstancas  our  ieGurity  means  are  rnlnimat  at  best, 
a  comprehensive  plan  must  ^combine  de^ctrous  management,  imaginatfvi  improvisacion , 
oonstant  supervision,  and  the  full  use  of  ail  resources  within  the  school  community . 
for  txample,  even  though  it  is  not  possible  tfi  cover  every  security  risk  area  with 
stcurlty  persanhel,  anQrn\m%  can  be  established  and  ccnsideration  given  to  tne  assign- 
mtnt  of  some  taski  to  other  ichool  imployits,  parsnt  voluntters,  or  scuaanc  monitors, 


^  ?3iflfi*sr       sf  ismteril  (H  mm  «ie^mt#if  mm  mmm    mm  NSIN  arts  ^s  nm  nmmt&stn^im^tm^f  mm  ^mmm  sentian  gr  3gri€i«i    mm  U-i  Stssffffttflf  af  jyiife*. 


ina  rollQwmg  rormac.  which  has  bein  dona  in  outline  form-  suggeits  most  of  che  basic 
uigrtdiinci  than  inciyid  as  cansidirid  in  thi  devtlopmint  of  a'prsgmaUc  plan  far  cha 
iarety  QT^  your  scnaQi .  ,  hesa  guiaelinas  fgcus  an  prinelples  and  dtncmin^cars  caneraiiy 
^rr^n  .g  a  S£^l  complex  richtr  than  oii  ipscifie  tafacy  □rgbitms  facing  anv  indi- 
vicluil  scnGQ..  ihsrirare,  in  many  InsCiincas  princlpais  will  find  thic  thmsa  guikelints 
are  mart  rar^-achmg  chan  ?htir^  netds  rsquiri.  You  will  also  find  Shac  If  chise  guide-" 
imei  an  rQilewed,  your^  plan  will  be  sg  Mmprehensivt  that  mmrm  will  be  Itttit,  if  any. 
ne^d  w3  make  suBsiancivs  changei  far  Che  required  yeirfy  updating  of  safecy  plans-  In 
any  tvent,  a  s%  hoped  ^hac  all  prfncipals  will  use  this  outline  so  that  there  will  be  a 
QQ^rd-wiaa  scandardized  aporQach  far  safecy  planning. 

i      '  Incr^dugtign  '  ■ 

■  A ,      Cover  Page  ^ 

1.  Subjest  title  ^'Safety  Plan''  and  date  prmQar^d 

2.  Name  or  number  of  schQOl,  addrtfis  (inciueing  □orough  and  iio  code), 
telephone  number 

3.  Number  of  students  enrgllad,  grade  ■level  (K-S,  9-12,  etc.) 

4.  Name,  hamo  aaareis,  and  tel^phane  number  af  orincipal 
3.      Name,    'nQmr    address,    and    talepnone   numoer        custodian   and  nl%/hmr 

neareit-to-iehoel  assistant. 

3.     ^Irit  Pa^Q 

1,  A  fairly  detailed^  "Table  of  Contents" 

2.  For  tasy  riferenca  and  uniformity,  Che  iubject  mactar  should  fallow  some 
itandard  lystem  of  organfiation ,  i.e.,  alpha-numeric,  Dewey,  etc.,  and, 
where  desirable,  be  supported  by  appendioas, 

C,     Jeognd  Page    - '  '  ' 

1.  Stattment  of  the  obiMtivea  of  the  principal  and  the  plan 

2.  The  ritionale,  'ijUthority,  and  reiponiibility 
^  3.      Aoknowledgemertts  for  thosa  heiping  in  the  development  and  implemanta- 

tioh  of  the  plan'. 

^ '  ^     Qutline  of  Orqanlzationai  ktructure  and  Outigs 

A,     Organization  Structure"  "  "  ' 

I.      Organization  oh(art 
'2,      Oucline  of  chain  of  command  and  authority 

3.  Outline  of  ^rder  of  succission. 

a.     General  Duties  and  haiBonsifailities 

1.  Principal 

2.  Assistant  prfnclpaii 

3.  Deans 

Department  heids  ^        ^  "  . 

5,      Tiacheri  and  psraprofass/flnals  '  .  . 

.5.      Administrative  and  secretarial  staff 
/ ,      Security  staff  ' 
3.      CuatodiaL  %uff 

9,      Parents,  volunteeri,  student  monitors. 

NOTS:  In  ail  oases  duties  ihould  be  assigned  by  title  rather  than  by  named 
individuals.  This  will  prioiuda ■  ednfuston ,  or  dating  of  the  plan,  occa- 
siqntd  by  eersonnil  sh^7ts.  transfars,  abianees,  etc.  In  addition,  note 
ihould  be  made  of  who  should  assume  rispsnsfbii ity  in  the  iyent  that  thi 
deslgnatsd  person  ii  not  available, 
ill*    Recuiar  Secyrfcv  Procaduris  ^    .       '  '  '  .. 

.    A,^    Visitori    "  .    '  '        "'~   '  .  ' 

I.  .    Official  iJgn-fn/sign-out  book  ..  ■ 

Iscgrt  viiitgrs,  Qr-call  aniid  ts  notify  aporooriata  oartv 

3,  ,  Vistcor  pasias  (sslor  csdid  to  mdicate  floor) 

4,  .  ind-gf-vlsit  notification  to  front  desk 

5,  Sign-out  virlflcatton . 

IT      :      '   :  .       .     ^Bi  " 


Students 

1.  (0  cards  (phota  prsfiraeis),  distributisn,   sarfal  nymbers,  rgpossession . 

2.  Progrim  caras 

3.  Hall  piisai 

5.  Cuctars 

S.      Policy  far  earrying  ar  wearing  aucgr  ciaching  in  schogK 

1.  ID  ear0i  (phots  prsferibla).  diatribution ,   sf Hal  numbers,  ripasssssiin. 

2.  Policy  for  carrymg  or  wiaring  outer  clgthing  in  schoc 
Signal  Systim 

1,  Code  iignal  systam  to  be  usad  for  ^ranimrcting  informacign  zq  staff  mtm- 
beri  without  alerting  students,  Intruders,  att/ 

2.  Procedures  for  reguiir  annQuneimenEi  fbr  itudints  ind  iiaff . 

intruder  Alert 

1.  Notification  to  principal  or  omce 

2.  Notification  to  itaff  by  signal  systim 

3.  Assignment  of  specific  itaff  memberi  Co  searcn  soacific  areas 
^.      Report-back  and  ind-alert  procedures. 

Eitabiishment  of  Security  Posts 

1 .  rlxtd  poits 

a.  UoMtidn,  vulnarabllfty,  relative  need,  effectivenesi 

b.  Timei  covered,   current  , needs,   past  %xpmr\%nQB,   anticipated  prob- 
lerns 

c.  Personnel  coverage,  sseciai  qualifications,  number  rtqulria 

d.  Communication  capability:    radios,  intercami,  phones 
a.      Written  instructigns,  duties. 

2.  Patrol  posts  (in,  Aadltlon  to  above) 

a.  Area  defined 

b.  Irregular  rouce  patterni 

3.  Special  hall  sweeps 

a.  When  condut^tsd 

b.  Staff  piirions  participating  ■  . 

c.  Starting  point  (top  floor  and  sweep  aown) 

d.  Stairwell  cantrali        -      ^       '  _ 
a.      Holding  areas  * 

f.      Prooedurei  for  handling  persons  picked  up, 

4.  Staff  considerations 

a.  Indoctrination' 

b.  On*the-job  training 

c.  Rotation  of  aislgnmenti  ' 

d.  Supervision. 

Key  Control 

Designation  of  secure  key  itorage  area 
I.      Accountability  for  keyi 

3.      fVlaster  keys  strongly  controHid  Climittd  dlitributian ) 

Reporting  procedures  for  lost  ^r  stolen  keys  '  . 

I,     ;Prociduras  for.  changing  cyUnaers  to  vital  BrmaB  when  niCissary' 


cy  Procedures 


rt 

1.  internal  proviilons  for  riporting   firt.   notify  principal,   key  perscnne} 

2.  .   AiariTi  trinsmfttal  to  fire  dtpartmsnt  and  polict  department 


3.  Standard  tvacuation  pr  :  ■  .rei 

a.  Designation  of  ^ic  risaansi,      ,s  (tiacntrs,   custodians,  other 
Starr,  studanfs) 

b.  Code  iignjl  tran  • 

PriparitiQn  w  U^.  ^   v-^'rips,  no  v-jqs) 
d.      Grgyp  agris^  — -urjcidr  ^acad  laaders) 

Ooor  ind  windcw  ^  -^-qI 
f'^      Hail  and  stairway  □tm  -y,  sacondary) 

g.      ixit  dgsrs  (prfmary .  '--candnr-.  ) 
n.      Rulas  af  Mndu^t 
|.       Aid  for  handicapped  ad 

Internal  and  exiirnai      rm^  .  an  anas 
k.     Chick  far  missing 
I,.      Special  *,earch  teams 

4.  Safaguardmy  of  rtcw-  :s  and    asily  ssrtable  valuables 
3.      Review  and  critique 

RmpQrtB  and  nQtificatisni 
7,      ?trt  drills 

^         -  j  [  _  ■ 

iamb  Scare 

1.  Prfcr  initruction  far  chase  likely  to  rmCBlsjm  luch  calls  as  tc  tima 
received,  SKSCt  words  used,  diitinctlve  sr  identifiable  characteriscics  sf 
caller,  attempt  to  determine  exact  locacian.  attemQC  to  delay  caller  for 
trace,  acc^ 

2.  Immediate  notification  to  principal  and/cr  key  administrative  perscnnei 
who-- 

a.      Notifies  pelice  department  and  cffice  of  school  lafacy 
b;     ivalyatts,  considers  poisitifilty  of  bamb  being  present 

c.  Oteides  on  evacuation 

d.  TrinsmiW  coded  ilgnai  to  designsted  asrsonnel. 

e.  Causes  discreet  %&^r^h  for  suiplcious  package,  box,  etc. 

NOTi:       Ail  persons    deiignatad    to    saarch    will    be    instructed    that  they 
ihould  never  touch  any  itim  which  appears  susplcicus.     They  are 
merely  to  note  jCs  iacation  and^  report  so  ch^t  princioal  or  designee  ' 
mav  make  a  deciiicn  on  evacuation. 

3.  Guidt  at  entrances  for  responding  pQHce 

4.  Principal  confers  with  police 

a.  Svacuaiion  decision 

b.  Indepth  search 

c.  Need  for  bomb  dogs  or  specialiied  bomb  units 

d.  Make  available  floor  plans  and  iafety  plans. 

5.  If  decision  to  evacuate,   follow"  itandard  evacuation  prociduris  ilstad  m 
paragraph  IV. A. 3, 

S.*      Review  and  critldye  ' 
7.      Reports  and  notifications 

^  '  .-^ 

Oemonstritfons*-Sit-lns  .  _ 

1.  Staff  assignments  specified 
a.      Coded  signal  to  alert  staff 

3.  Public  announcement  to  students  and  staff 

4.  Notifications  to  police  department,  office  of  schooi  gafety,  ether  appro-  ^ 
prlau  units  fn  board  ^  ^ 

I,      Door  and  itairwell  controls  . 

5.  Negotiation  taam 

7.  Decision  to  dismiss 

8.  Review  and  critiqut 

9.  ,  Reports  and  notification  .  -  _  \ 

National  Defense  Alert  or  Civil  •Dist^r'b^4e3      .      '  ^       ,   /  - 
I.      Staff  assignmints  soecified 

Z\     Cadid  signal  to  alert  staff  ^  -  , 

3.  ;  ;,gybljc  annoynciment  to  studtnti' and  itaff 

4~  ^  —  '   ^ 
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4, 
5  * 
S . 


9. 

11, 
12. 


Siiafter  arsai  dennea      /  . 
MQvemenc  of  stua*anu  ts  she! tar  araas 
OQor  and  window  contrQl 

Noclncacigns        poifca  dspartmenc,  office  of  ichcot  safscy,  ather  ippra^ 

priata  uniCs  in  board 

Niid  tQ  keeo  phana  lines  open 

Preprmcsd  ifMitructjQns  for  itudents  ana  staff, 

Plans  for  asftnia  building 

iguipmenc  nssdad:  battiry  operated  radios,  flashiightj,  firsc  aid.  ^atc. 
Location  of  ^mmrgmnc^/  food  and  wacar  suppllss 


Special  Cansiderations  invglvtng  imergeneia.i 


of 


ixtingyishers. 


riri 


J       Staff  initructioni   ai  .to   looations   ana  use 
hoses,  and  standp/pe  system  connaetions 

2.  Staff  instructions  as  to  recogniclgn,  cnimical  caQability,  and  effactiva- 
nasi  of  various  types  of  ax t!nguishers--sspecially  in  ilaitrical  or  labori- 
tory  fires 

3.  Guidelines  for  deiguring  from  fire  locations  and  tips  on  how  to  procapt 
selves  and  stuaencs  during  actual  fire  or  disaster 

a.  Cgmplete   knowladga  by   staff  of  all   sta!r^vaj^    firi  door,    and  exit 
door  locations 

b.  ■  Peel  closed  dggrs  before  ooening  to  detarmine  heat  build  uo 

0.  Coats,    dresses,    or  any  material   over  head   ana   face   "g  Drotac: 
against  flames  and  smoke  — __=-^^*- 

d.  Wet-down  clothes,  if  possible,  tg  procact  against  flames 

e.  Roll  on   floor  to  douse  fiamai  or  smotner  with  coat,   rug,  cietning,. 
etc. 

f.  Crawl  on  floor  to  escape  denia  smoke 

g.  Cha^n  escape--one  behind  the  other  holding  gn^o  belts,  trausars* 
dress,  etc. 

h.  Suddy  systim*-io  someone  is  always  respgnsible-for  lom^eona  else 
and  no  one  gats  left  behind  / 

1.  When    visibility   'is   impaired,    crawl   on   floor   and   feel    aneaa  with 
hands  >o  prevent  falls  _.y  ■ 

\.       Piychdiogical  chain  effect--Qf  hysteria  or  panic  and  how  to  deal  w[th\ 
either  . 
k.      Nae^i  for  leader  to  ixhibtt  calmness  an^'conndent  manner 

Other  Smergency  Cansiderations 

1.      Health  and  firic  aid  • 
S.      Drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
Individual  crimes 

Peaceful  student,  parent,  or  community  prgtasts 
Lock-out,  iock'in 
Utility  faflure 


Phvsical  Plant 


ERIC : 


c, 

0. 


Structure:  brief  description  of  building  complex  and  its  facilities,  inciude 
notation  on  where  floor  plans  are  locatad  ^ 

Heating  plant:    type,  location,  vulnerability,  fuel  shutoff  location 
Fire  alarm  system;    internal,  ixternal,  dalayad  action,  location  of  alarm  boxas 
Intrusion  alarm  system:    ultrasonic,  infrared,  microwave,  camera  iurvelllancs^ 
central  station  911   dialer,   door  contac^.s,   lensors,  location  of  panic  button 
itc*  ^  .        ^  ' 

'Personal  alarm  lystim:  iype,  number,  recaqtors,  transmitters,  console  loca- 
tion 

intrancas  and  exits:  location,  locking  devicss.  soeciai  □recauttons"  (bari, 
outside  handles  removed,  etc.) 

Utility  systems:  watar,  gas,  alectric,  ^shutoffi,  pinsli^  switches,  terminals, 
pipe  system,  and  controls  ■ 

Telephone  system:  outside  linsi  .  intarccm,  tarminals,  aublic  sngnes/  loca- 
tions 
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^  K 


Vf 


Vault  and  ksy  rgemCi):    laeatiqn,  accsss  woncroi 

^tairwell  pian:  3ni-way,  :wo-way,  sptcial  usags.  dirtctional  signs,  relacion^ 
snip  wren  incranegi  ar  txits  *  " 

^   Vuinirabls  arsis:     pa.m  ^na   riammabis  subscancas  s:origs  r-oms.  -x-ansivi 
^  SQujpmint  siarige,  csmpuCir  rssms,  rindaivaus  lecaticns /  siacis  esnduciv* 

nidmg  or  dangtr,  sec, 

Emergancy  shtltsr  areas :    locacmn,  provisions,  caoacsilJcy.  caals,  etc 
^M,     Htilth  and  first  aid  facilicias:     Igeasion,  rasourcis' avaiiaoia 

.  Resafr  Risgrtlnq  System    .  • 

A.     Pracaduris  eg  insurs  regular  inspection  md/ar  testing  af— 
^  "     1 .      rirs  alarm  systim 

2.  Intruiion  alarm  system 

3.  P^r%QnB\  Mlsrm  iystsm  '  ^ 
TiJatshane  system  ^         .  ; 

.        3.      Locks,  panic  bars,  and  riturn  springs  an  aucsicie  doors  ^ 
5.      Locks  on  all  doors  es  vulnerable  areas 

Outside  doors,  windowg,  window  screens,  etc. 
.       8.      Firs  hosts,  standpipe  system,  etc, 

S.     Prgceduras  for  tnt  reoort  of  defects  on  aoove 

9.     Pracidures   for  repair  of  defectivt  or  inoperible  items  and  followuo^ □racais 

Liaison  Needs  > 
A.      Police  department 
3  .      Fire  deparcm^nt 

C.     Mayor's  tducarion-  task  farce  I  . 

0..      Lgall  cammunity  planning  board  i-  ' 

.  Traffic  department 
Transit  palfce 
Gi  PTA 

Hi      Unions  ■       '  ■■ 

I  .  \     Scudint  grausi  . 


References  .  ' 

?uoil  Trariseortacign  SaFetv.   Highway  Siffity  Nq.   17,   Pragrim  Manual,  U.S.  Oaoir^mant 
or   Tf  ansporcacion,    National   Highway   Traffic  Safety  Adminiitrition ,   U  S  Govepn- 
menc  Prmtingy  Of,fiCi,  Washington,  D.C. 
'^'V'.d5=HWefit  is  also  availablt  in  the  NSRN  companaium.) 

'* 

AfTachment 

\      Actacnm.ns  A  -         Rults   aovarnlng    Pupils    Riding  School   austsJ   3aiim,  o.^gon 

Public  Schools.  , 
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fms  wSvoHsis  aacw  raeot  lusis 


14. 


F^iLs  saaj^  5a  fas  ^  mwTMq  ^vmfiu^^l 

P'lpilj.iaiU        S^^q  4iu«1j.  fi^aa^^,  -i^Apaiia,  psmmsiAlly 

Pi^ipLa  ghalT  fimmifi  wama^  wry^i  ^^a  ita  ij  ^mign. 
^iLs         Ja  ^s4fma4  laasa       %na  sia  i^i'fi^. 
Wtiaii  aaeasiJ^/       €^ss  i^a  re*d*  fu^ilj  iiULLi  3^33  La  f^nt 
iMra^mad        ^aa  ^us  diriva^^ 

^^^^  ■^^^  yrtpim^  sa£mi34sfi .  13  Ltd^a  UiM  Sua  ^liia^  ^nA.".  ic  hsea  sa.Hoei 

?U?^  fsavaraa       nsi»L  isnas/  Laud       vuiw  Lis^fa  lj  jt^hiiitad. 

?^U*  jfeMi  :<aap  iha        siaan  asd  mu%  lai^ajJi  iasaqLjif  U. 

Pufilj  wt^  fi^o^a  zm  Qhmf  p^mm^y  tHa  4i>^i^i.3na  -^a  4^^vs^  is  figuaa  is  ^sa*/ 
^aguiaiiana  say  far^aig  iaa4r  sr-^vUt^s  =3  lUJai. 


ill     U^fa  LMss  w«usji  i^A^m  ia  3^iiy~wa/isparsid  wh^la  >tgid       4  ^ufU'i  l^s  ar 

(2)     ?apLU  14411         UkWtm  isy  si  tna  tm^ML  '203' ^pa^imJ^-.f  ^ni^sij  txdts^ 

La  aA  isarfaney  at  la  Urw*s^ad  'ay  ^la  ^4va^. 
(31    F^sJ.3  fai^         L3«ar  Sua  wwidsva  ial^w  -na  sU^^  Li^a,  tsesg^  -n  4A  *ina^fan=v 

U)     F^Uj  iBaH       41  i^ai^  fi^A^  "3i4J  ii^p  as  ^nsaa  Mu-ag  ^ifi3^  13  ina 

pnjiUjfead  seita^a. 
^3)     ^•iSilj  ihall  .^se  ^^aqa       a^^iaii?^  is  i^^^a  jul^ils  3^  ^r^^vasa  4= 

CJ^  ?^Uj  ifull  i^gfpm  fida#  r^iJMi^n  ^arda.  Kgsisaa  3£  :',ijjar^yi.3r.  3w  wmM 
fifsa  Li^ad  "sy  ^  a^  i^Ma  mui  'ia  ss^Uiad  ir^  fi^^.ad  43 

Cf)    oua  ^  t^a  laaai^llir/       se^i  3^43  ^^nini^  lail-^i  1^  ig-^iani  iu^i^nf 

y*a  ^^inc  laa^A       una  yatr,     ?t^^gdig4llv^  |upaj  mail  jar=:.-4?iga  i^/jsh^i; 
'^ua  i^w^SA^n  ^^ilJ*  'isd  pupils  vi^H  .^e  usa^io^ad  43  is  ^=.9  ^%-ia'3i  -i.3^^«^= 
^jtac  iiiauld  ^a  I3a  iay  si  ^a  i^iil*  - . .  -  - 

(i)     P^ila  wa4^i^f       4  unM  rsas  4^34  iri  ,yida^  t^a  !U*4Jd4J^j,sa       t^a  Isnssl^Ljii^LJt 
i^afafsra^  ill  %^,m  pfaca4iflf  MLlaa  ^«^mi.af  lufilj  ?j,iijiir  l^riSgi  lusaa  ippiv-  4^ 
%hm  Sua  i^p  4j  vaii  43  aa  sha  Syj* 


aana^mlly,  ^tfia  .^can^^  Jtem^saa  wi 
^€4daiiS3  sf  pj^^ii^  4aa4iai*  wSii  ^uaa,  UMrf»^iA€a  vit*  sua  isa^ai^nf  isn^^ij. 


WR  AOOlTfONAL  (NFQfiiVIATIQN 
^IWROINa  YOUR  CHILO^S 

?3&i4«i  f€a^U 

fti  IttwtHm*  AvMiy*.  HA. 


.  ■.  see 
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^ctolcal  Assistance  Bulletin 

The  PiTTsburgh  Studenr  Securitv'  Aide  Program 


Summary 


.J 


In   this   program,    itudents  who  ire  dlsruocivs  as  wall   as  athmr    mar-  wpH- 

a^y^^f   pmmum  y  and  och.r  unaffieial  l.adtrs  of  school  grouos.-  Plttsburlh's  oro- 
wne  same  t.me  prqmocs  active  student  cooptratlon  in  stcurity  measures. 


The  Problem  ' 

Maintaining  a  safe  invironment--Qne  that  is 
canducive    to    lea-ning-is    a   "problem  for 
many     schoais     ac.-afs     the     country.,,.  in 
schools    whera   the   administration,  f4culty 
ana   sacurtcy   parsanntl   art  the  maintjiners 
Of  discioline  and  insclgators  af  ounishment, 
•ha  scnaal  ■nvironment  is  tmse,  ,and  disci- 
alme  is   a  constant  .oroQltm:     the  anviron- 
ment  is  a  pattit  zon^.     if  studtnts  are  not 
par;  af  the   caam-  chat  maintains  discioline, 
istablishes  .rules,    and   works  to  create  an 
anvironmanc   that   is    sare   and  comfortable, 
chert     is     always     i     split—a  "we-them"' 
feeling--i    scudBnt-adult    fight    far  power 
iVialntainin.3  disciplint  becames  an  anormdus 
problem. 

TheSoiurion  •• 

Schools  usually  have  i  core  of  natural  stu- 
danc   ieiders--thoss  ricognizad  officially  in 
chf  school  iucn  as  student  councLJ  mBmbtrs 
"uhofficial"    ieadirs,    often  disrCiptiyt 
youth  who  are  ricognized  and  respected  fay 
their  pears.     if  cnesa  "natural  leadtrs"  can 
38  mads  a  aart  of  Che  sacyricy  team  which 
works  to  prevtnt  disruption  and  maintain  a 
saf#  and  araarty  anyironment  in  Che  scnool, 
thM  security  progrim  can  be  strengthenad ! 
!r  stgdints  .fasi  they  havt  a  .sositiva  ron  co  ' 


play  in  their  school  as  respansibie  citizens 
and  are  in  the  position  to  tncaurigs  other 
students  to  view  the  school  similarly,  a 
safar  invironment  can  be  astablishad 

THi  Piluturgh  Board  of  Saucatish  has 
iniQityctd  i  Stua^nt  Seeurfty  Aide  prcgrim 
to.  actively  invalvt  scudents  in.  che  sacyrfcy 
prggram.  inrluantial  s^ydints  art  engagad 
as  iides  Ca  werk  with  sscurfcy  peridnnel 
and  ict  MS  maniCQri  of  pecenciaiiy  trgubis- 
iome  areas  and  situacjoni  oucsidt  ,plass-. 
rdQmi.  As  they  work  tagethir  an  che  prob- 
lam  of  ichsQl  sicyricy,  the  s^udencs  and  the 
.iecurity>affic3ri  gain  mgfuat  insights  and 
undtritandfng. 


M/hQ  Is  Ressansible  for  the  Pragram^ 

Qverall  caordinatian  af  cht  studanc  leeurfty 
aide    program    is    the   reiQansibilfty   af  the 
Chief  of  Securicy   in   the .  Pictsburgh  public 
school    gyitam.      The    principals    of  each 
schOQl    fn    Che   ffr^grBm   arm  riiponsibli  for 
Che    seydant    aides,    Uacner   advisors,  and^ 
Staff  stcuricy  ornctrs  in   ehtir  own  Sunools' 
i  ht  Chiaf  or-S^icurtry  -iooru  to  inm  Obquiv 
Super-ncsndenc  "of   me   PUtsayf-gn  icnoois. 
All.  principals  an  kept  csn^inyiHv^  infarffiec 
of     the    program^  i     avirail     pr»risi  ana 
ictivily  particioati  In  the  Lrsminh  iissions 
that  taki  aiaci  fn  aacn  scnool,      '  S 
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• 

art  alio  invQlvtd  bscayst  csmmynlcy- 
sutrsicn  is  an  imocrtant  part  gf  nne  stuatrif 
sscyripy  aics  pragram,  ^irtnc  rtprasenti- 
wivts  irt  invicid  wsfik  wfcn  Chs  scnool 
aaminis^ritiQn,  ttacneri,  ind  students  aur- 
ing  wonkshaps  and  Crajning  iassions  and 
chriaygn  daily  cancactj. 


.A  studtnt' lacurity  aide  pragrim  ii  initiacid 
,  oy    Ehe  icngat   prfncJpaL     His  or  Her  rlrsc 
stip    ii    to   sacyrt   ac^aptanei  gf   the  ?dta 
that   licyricy    aidii   can   be  rierulctd  fram 
Che    popylacion    gf   itudenti   and   mac  itu- 
dtnEj  can  play  an  aetive  and  tfftctive  rsie 
Irr  majncainmg  a  saQuri  tnviranment.  The 
principars   sacgnd   itap   ii   to  sajecc  a  scaff 
sacyrity    gfflctr    £□    be    itacigned  ^  at  cna 
schQQl  and  a  teachtr  to  act  is  an  advisgr  to 
cha  studinc  aidei.     The  staff  lacuricy  orfl- 
car    will    be    knowiedgiable    aboyt  sicunty 
measyres   and   pragrami    for   schogls.  The 
tiacher  advisor  will  be  riipgnsible  not  only 
.  ror  keeping  carifut   records  on   the  grades 
itudent  sacurfty  aides  maintain,  thair  class- 
rgdm   attineanci,    and   the   honors   gr  gut- 
standing     perfgrmancis     they     achieve  in 
axtracyrricuiar  activities,  byt  also  for  aval* 
yating  .  the     ricgrds,  .  monitortng  stydent 
secyrity    aide    activities,    and  cggrdinating 
training    sassidns,       i  he    third    stip^  ii  to 
select  the  aides  themsalves.  ^  ' 

HOW  Are  :he  Aldas- Chgsany  ^ 

Student  aides  ari  silectad  from  candidates;^ 
syggestid  by  teachers,  student  volyntaeHV 
ana  the  principai.  Natural  vixudent  leaders 
are  nominated--thgae  ^'^fficlitly'*  titled  such 
ai  cne  captain  of  the  fodtball  team  or  the 
student  body  presidehc,^  an^  also  "undffi*  . 
•ciaP'  leaders  who  are  rispectad  by  their 
peers.  ^Stydents  with  a, negative,  but  paw' 
erful  influenct  on  the  rschool  are  prfmary 
targets,  but  well-behaved  role  mddels  are 
also  chgien.  The  initially  selected  ,,aides 
suggest  other  inflyential  classmates  as  fur- 
ther candidates. 


undsrstdod  thac  :ne  aides  serform  ^  chair 
duties  at  times  *vhan  ^heir  classes,  ir^  not 
In  sessipn. 

In  addition  to  :neir  issignea  >  duties ,  stu- 
denc  security  aicas  art  axoactaa  to  grsvide 
pos/tive  roie  models  for  classmates.  They 
are  charged  tg-- 

•  Obey  Che  rules  and  the  rtgula* 
tions  of  the  schggl  to  the  base  of 
their  ability' 

«  .  Wear  their  special  security  aide 
shirts    gr^  jackacs   when   on  duty 


Work 


to 


prtvant  trouble 

•  Refrain    from    soriading  rumors. 

Specific  instructions  art  given  to  student 
security  aides  whan  attempting  ^  to  mediate 
or  "hanoie"  a  disruptive  occurrence, 
pfrectives  in  the  ''Student  Security  Aide 
Manual"  include-- 

■  A  key  Co  the  successful  resolving 
of  this  [ype  of  situation  is  to 
know  your  limitationi 

•  Avoid   "pushing  a  student  into 
corner"  . 

t  The  Student  Security  Aide  must 
realize  chat  he  or  she  is  not 
responsible    for    scnool  discipline 

«  A  Student  Security  Aide  has.  to 
decide  wnat  course  he  or  she 
snould  take 

•  If   the   aide   knows    the  offending 
student,    perhaps  a  friendly  word  ^ 
of  caution  might  do 

f  V  If  the  situation  is  cleariy  beyond 
the  power  gf  the  Student  Securltv 
Aide  to  deal  with,  the  sest^  thing 
to  do  is  -nothing.  e:^caQC  reaorting 
th§  incident  to  School  Sicyricv 
Auchoritiis. 


What  Do  tne  Student  Alder  0^1  ' 

AithQugh  tht  ictivftiis  of  student  aides 
vary  f-gm  school  to  school,,,  their  general 
issignmsncs  inciude  moni^t^cWg^  hails;'  lava- 
tories, and  soecial  events  suchv  as  ball 
games  and  ixtract/rrtcular  activities.  The 
assignments  ira^  seen  as  suppltmental  to, 
not  as  a  iucstitutt  for,  thoss  of  the  idulc 
security    ptrsgnnti    in    thf^  iChool .      It  is 
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Cieir  groynds;  ?or  dismissal  ^rom  che  fores 
ire.  cited    in    the   manyai:     They  mciuai-- 


( 


'J6S 


a-  — — 


■iting  ciyghc  undir^^hi  ihflusnci 
gf  wniskey  ^f^  drugs  ' 


Failin- 


gs tg   "come   oymr-    as  oain 
fair    m    Calking    to    or  "d^eaHng'J 
with  ihhmr  ituaents,, .  ^igaraless  of 
race,  or;  pirsonal  diffarincis 


•  ,     Acciocing  sicurUy  assignment  in 
an  iCtafnot.o  miis  c\m$s\ 

^ow    4rs  Studanr  Sacurf^/  Aides  Traintg? 

Thrta  kinds  of  angoing  craining  ara 
arfifid.  The  first  kine  takas  piaea  in  Chi 
inaividuai  icnoQls,  The  Ceachar/advisar  w 
'  whs  iaeurity  aida^,  cogether  with  the  pHn- 
asal.  itaff  lecyncy  Qfficar,  and  achers, 
csndycc  monthly  tralnfnig  iaijiani, 

Qurlng   chase   sassions,    studentj  diieuss-* 


prgblems 


©       Alternacivai  rar  bihavier  madinca- 

.cion  .  ^ 

•       Succeiiful    handling  'of  'prablami 
particular  to  thmlr  ichgol/ 

The  sacand  form  a?  tNining  takes  place  at 
monthiy  Saturday  worksnopi  held  In  the 
Cicy  ar  Plttiburgh'i  s^hooh  adminfstriCian 
Quilding.\  The  Chlmf  of  Sacurtty  Mndueti 
GQursas  for  all  partialpants  From  all  the 
participating  schaalj  on  topics  which  lncluda 
case  law,  search  and  saizuri,  pms/intlon  af 
vandalism,  adaiaicent  psycholagy,  and 
numan  ralatians. 

A  number  of  agencfei  and  groupi  provide 
trainers  or  raioyrci  matarials  for  the  work- 
ihopi-- 

•  Legal    department    of    the  Pitts- 
burgh. Board  of  Education 

•  Alleghany  County  Cgronar's  OffFca  . 

,^  •       University  of  ^fttsburgh  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work 

•  Pittsburgh  Cauncll  on  Public  idu* 
cation- 

5  * 

f       P%r%Qnnm\   from  -lacal  law  inforci- 
ment  agencies 


*  9 


Picuity    from     thi    Law  Related 
education    i  riinlng  Program  prts- 
antly.  working    in"  stiscted  Pitts- 
^burgh  schools .  »  • 


The  ehird  typa,\Qr  eraintng  is  a  '  2%-day 
campi^ng.^  f  raining  lession  canductad  iich. 
famttttr  to  enable  students  from  the  varlf^^ 
aus  schogii  in  Pfttsburgh  to  intaract  with^^ 
iicn  achir.  .he  oajtctive  of  ^nis  outd^er^ 
lr$\ning  is  ;o  tocounige  tng  ityaent^,ajdes ' 
W  /|ppiy    what    they    nave    liarnad:^'aDaut  ^ 


^  human  rfjacians  in  ,  the.  Sacurday  worKinapg 
and  ichool  wriining  sassians  fan  i  snort, 
mtansa  aarlod. 

Results 

The  Se^ricy  Oivision  of  che  Pictsburgh 
SoarQ  of  Public  laucation  set  down  four 
SDecific  objectivei  by  which  ca  measure  the 
success  cf  the  student  sacurlcv  aide  pro- 
gram for^  the  1978-71  ichool  year.  These 
wart-- 

To  reduce  the  number  of  suspen- 
V    ,  sions    in  ,the  ,1978-79  ^school  year 
by  5  percent 

•  To  reduce  the  "  cast  of  vandalism 
by  2  parcenc 

•  To  reduce  the  numoer  of  txoul- 
sions  ^  in  ^the  '1973-79  school  year; 
by  3  percant 

•  To  maintain  ar  improVa  'student 
grades,    attitudes,    or  behavior. 

Although  na  formally  documented  results 
have  as  yat  bean  prisantid/  aha  tndicatjva 
evaluatian  was  made  by  tha  Secyrlty  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pittsbyrgh  Saard  af  Public  Sou-  ^ 
cation  with  rmg^rd  to  tha  camping/ training 
session.  .  There  have  bean  no  disruptive 
incidents  during  trte  camping  trips  aver  tha 
past  attended  so  far  by  120  itudar^ts,  Tha 
report  noted  that  'This  ^  speaks  w^l  of  the 
activity  Itself  and  of  the  oahavlor  madifica- 
tion  .which  takes  place  by  virtue  of  ^bairio:^^--. 
Student  Sacurity  Aide/* 

Accarding  ta  thtf  report,  tha  major  rewards 
that  ippear  to  appaal  to  the  students 'par- 
ticipating in  Jhe  pragram  Inciudi-- 

•  The  prestiga'  of  being  i  member 
of  cha  Student  Security  Aide  °ra- 
gram 

t       The  jacket  and  shirt  tnat,  idantify 
.  \  membership 

•  The^^  camoing/training  program. 

\  '  -     '  "        ■  -       ...  ■ ' 

Additionally,    thira    is    the"   ^ieiing  .among 
Sacunty   Division  personnel  that  on&  of  tha 
idvan^lges  of  'he  scuaen.:  lecur'tv   aide  is 
;that  ha  or 'she  servas  as, a  "buffer  batwaen 
^ir.iihe  student  and  tne  aduit  jytnoritv  ^  -^r^lcn 
tsnds^tb  rgduce  the  number  of  physical  con- 
'"■Ifrantations     and     incidartts    of    disrustivi  ' 
■)ah.aviors   by  individual  students  .or  grbup 
f  itudsntr,     in  a  numbar'af  instanciS,  the  V 


;ii:yainc- iicts  wert  cridicsd  wich  prt^tncihg 
cht 'accurrmcs^of  raea.rfots  in  ieverai-  largi 
high  schQQls.  "It  latmi  ciaar  chic  by  aniliC- 
ing  itudincf  of  both  saxss  from  ill  ithnic 
ina  racial  grcuos,^^na  student  iicurUy  aide 
program  has  warkad  iuesissfuUy.  ta  orivanc 
£ha  Hindi  of  caniians  that  t^aynd  mori  via- 
ianc  rmlBMBB  in  cHa  paat.  . 


Replication  Issues 

^^*he  Studanc  Sacuricy  Aide  Pregram  satms 
base  suitad  for  secandary  schaois  (including, 
lunior  high  or  middia  ichools).  The  pro- 
grim  ii  appropriata  for  any  Ichool,  rural/ 
suourban,  urban,  that  wishti  to  tnvQiva 
itudancs    fn    kaeping    chair    sehsoli  lafa. 


Thi  aniy  nicassary  iko'indiCurts  %rm  '  for 
^hi  sh(f\:s  and  jackacs  Chat  saen  af  the  stu- 
dine   Sieuricy   lides   w^ars   whila  on' duty* 

On  a  discrict-  or  systim-wide  basis,  tha 
numbar  of  people  involved  ^  incrtasas. 
although  their  .  time  oommitments  are  lass 
than  ;Chat  for  the  indivldyalg  at  aaeh  scnooL 
These  outside  paopie  are  involved  in  the 
vvgrkshops  ar  the  camplng/triining  saisions, 
participating  as  membars  af  their  cooperat- 
ing, agenciei  for  ana  ""day  avery  month 
and/or  2H  days  laeh  samestar  an  a  lacture 
bails  or.  as  a  ^resaurca  parson.  .  Camping^ 
aquipment  and  food  may  be  an  expensa.  buc 
:  it  is  possible  chat  most  of  thasa  items  can 
be  .provided  ,  by  che  participants  cnemsalves . 


Required  Resources 

In  each  schcal  participating  In  a  itydent. 
sacuricy  aide  pragram,  perionnel  require- 
mants  include  cha  prilncipaU  staff  iecurity 
officir,  ^  and  taicher/advisor  plus^  partnt 
rtQresancat/vas,  and  th^  itudant  security 
iidas  themialyts,  . 
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5.3  -  Physical  Plant  Security 


Module 

Synopsis 


Purpose         '  ' 

Tq  familiarize  pilticipants  with  thtf  techni 
commonly  used  in  schpols.  * 


quei  for  securing  building  and  equipment 


Objectiyes  . 

Participants  will  be  able  to— 

Describe  at  least  three  different  approaches  for  securing  property 

Describe  at  least  three  low-cost  iolutions  to  in^ roving  security  in 
the  schools      •    ■  ' 


1, 
2, 


.     .Plan  the  layout  of  an  alarm  protection* scheme  in  a  school  showinR 
what  electronic  devices  can  be  used  and.  where  they  may  be 'located. 

It  is.  assumed  that  the  trainer  for  this  nodule  is  familiar  with  security 
alarm  systems.)  .         "  ,  ^uiAty 


,  Ikrget  Audfefices/Breakouts 

ms  is  an  optional  core  module  designed  for  workshop  participants  interested  in 
Siffff "hi  "'""F^    The  content,  through  somewhat  tech^icaJ!  is" 

ini^™  f  ^^heterogeneous  audience..  However,  it  would  probably  be  of  most  . 
decisions      '  and  those  in  a  ppsition  to  influence  hardware 


-Clip 
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Modulo  ^'^  '  Physical  Plant  Security 

Media/Equipment 


Module 

Synopsis 
(continued) 


€5 


Overhead  projector 
Screen 


Mitarials 

Traniparencies 

5.3.1 

5.3.2 

5.3.3 

5.3.4 

5.3.5 

5.3.6 

5.3.7 
'  5,3.8 
.  !    5.3:9  . 

^  5.3.10 
J  5.3.11 

5.3,12 

5.3.13 

5.3,14 

5.3.15 


Anytoim  High  School  Floor  Plan 
Elements  of  Exterior  Doors 

Correcting  Frame  Weaknessei 
Double  Door  Weaknesses  i 
Sliding  Windows  '  . 

Casefflent  Windows 
Kentucky  Key  Control  System 
Diagram  and  Number  System  for  Key  Control  , 
Key  Collection  Envelope  ■  • 

Key  Receipt  Tag 
Operation  Identification 
,  Types  of  AlaCT  Equipment 

Anytowri  High  School  Floor  Plan  CSame  as  5.3.1) 
Attytown  High  School  Crime/Environment  Problem! 
Anytown  High  School  Additional  Alarm  Systems 


Handout 


5.3.1 


Security  Measures  Taken 


Backgroimd  Materials  CTrainer/Particlpant) 


5.3.1 
5.3.2 


Physical  Plant  Security  Survey  Form 
Key  Control  Ghecklist  ' 


Respuf ces/Bibllography 


5,3.1 


R.5.3, 
R.5.3, 


VandaUsm  ahd  Theft  in  Kentucky  Schools.    Kentucky  Crime  Cherk 

Volume  IT  School  Security  and  Control.    Can  be  ordered  (free)  from 

Kentucky  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of  Crime  Prevention,  ^ 

State  Office  Building  Annex,  Frankfort,  KY  40601 

Lock  and  Key  Control NSRN  Technical  Assistance  Bulletin 

Alarm  Systems  Guidelines,  NSRN  Technical  Aisistance.  Bulletin. 

(Not  yet .  available) '.  ■    ,  ,  \  "  ~  ." 
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liements  of  Ixterior  Doors 


transom  or  decorative 
par 


puree:  VandallBm  and  Theft  In  Kentucky  Schools 
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Correeting  Frame  Weaknesses 


I 


0 


i 


i 


frame' 
•  air  space 


Source:  Vandalism  and  Theft  In  Kentucky  Schools 


mi 


I 
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Double  Door  Weaknesses 


ource.'  Vahdilism  and  Theft  In  Kentucky  Schdols 
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'  %  ■ 

Kentucky  Key  Control  System. 

Step  7;  Diagram  and  Number 

Step  2:  Collect  All  Keys  in  Envelopes 

Stepi  3;  Index  Keys 

4r"Ikg  l^ys 
Step  5:  Lpckef 
Step  &  Issue  a  Signed  Receipt 

",         iJ^  '  '  ' 

i        ■  .  '       *    ■  "J  ■  .  . 

*  i,  *  *  *  '  ^  >  ^ 

•  .  ^       ^  M  „  ' 
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Diagram  and  Number  System 
for  Key^Contrbl 


11 

10. 

9 

.  1 

Classroom 

Study  Hall 

Lab 

7--.  ' 

Hall 


1 '  . 

2 

3 

4   .  ■ 

5 

Office 

Supply 

Library 

Cafeteria 

Girrs 

Closet 

f^6  Lockers_| 
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Lock  Miimhflr 

Lock  Manufacturer 
key  Series  Number    ■  —„ 
,  Manufacturer's  Number  on  Key. 
How  Many  Keys  -  ^     ■  \ 
Master,  Orand  Master  ' 
Oreat  Grand  Master  '  ' 
Other 


□ 
□ 

□ 


^0 
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Key  Receipt  Ibg 

No. 

Keys  R'cvd —  

Date 

gignafiire 

Other  Sid#for  Lock  Name  and 
Key'Series  Numbers ' 
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'^pes  of  Alarm  l^uipmerit 


System 

ActlvatBd 

Location 

Maintenance 

False 
Alarm 

Audio 

Sound 

Interior  only  (low 
lavil  sound  artas) 

Muoh  (to  BdjuBt 
BMBltivity) 

Many 

Sonar 

Mov^mBnt 

Interior 

Some 

Frequent 

Ultrasonio 

MowmBnt 

Interior 

Soma 

Some 

Eltotr^ 
Machanieai 

CiKUlt 

Interior  (doorsp 
windows^  etc.) 

Uttle  (except 
foil  on  giasB) 

Few 

Capaaitanae 

ApproBoh 
Pfox/m/ty 

Interior 

Uttle 

Few 

Closed 
Circuit  TV 

Viwal 

Interior  or 
Exterior 

uniB 

,  None 

Photo-  , 
\  il^tric 

Ught 
BBBm 

Interior 
Extarior 

Some 
Some 

Few.  Many 
when  used 
outside 

Radar 

MowniMt 

IVIalnly  Intarlor 

Some 

Many 

MIcrowavt 

Movammt 

Interior  # 

Utile 

 ^ — — ^^.p — , — 

Few 

Sourae:  Sehnab|Dlky  C.  Sensible  security  for  an  Irrational  dtgade,  BulldlngB,  July  1970. 
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01 


0    PULL  DOWN  OATI 
0    PRISSURE  MAT 
0    WINDOW  FOIL 


0  DOOR  CONTACTS 

0  INFRARID  TRANlMlTTfRS  &  RECEIVERS 

0  MiCflOWAVt  TRAHICElViRI 

0  ULTRAiONIO  TRANSCtlVERS 

0  IRIAKING  CLASS  DETECTORS 


SiCURITY  MEASURES 
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(?)    PULL  DOWN  OA  11 

PREISURE  MAr 
^    WINDOW  FOIL  * 


^  mm  CONTACTS 

@  iNFnAiiEO  inANSMiTTini  a  nccEjvEns 

^  MlWiOWAVE  inANSCElVEnS 

^  ULinASONiC  TnANSCEIVEnS 

^  HHEAKINU  CLASS  DElLCronS 


SECURITY  MEASURES 


,   ,     .  Gours® 

~~  ■ — =  —   Aganda 

ModUlfl  S.3  -  PhvsieaX  Plant  Sacuritv  ^  ;  '  '  Modul© 
Totel  nriia  _  _   1  hour  and  20  minutttg 


Modufe  Summary 

^is  module  focuses  on  crima  prevention  and  property  protection  through  physical . design. 
Topics  include  kay  control  syitams,  security  patrols,  inventory  control ,  and  alarm  " 
systems.  ,  "  ■  > 


2. 


Aetivity/Coffiterrt  Summaiy 


Introduction 

The  Offender-Tarfrets-Risk-effort-gayoff  Model  (OTREP) 

Opportunities  for  crime  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced  by  con- 
sidering such  elements  as  type  of  targat,  risk,  effort  required 
and  potential  payoff  to  tha  offender. 

B.  gomponents  of  Plant  Security 

Components  include  design  issues,  key  control,  inventory  con- 
trol and  operation  idantif ication,  security  patrol  at  night 
and  on  weekends,  and  alarm  systBms. 

C.  Needs  Assessment  ■ 

The  importance  of  devaloping  a  systamatic  approach  to  iden- 
tifying security  ne ads  is  preaantad. 

Crime  Prevention  Through  Physical  Design 

A,  ^ors  '   ■  '■  '■' 

Good  sacurity  applies  to  both  interior  and  exterior  doors, 
doors  should  be  thought  of  as  a  closing/locking  system. 

B .  Windows 

Sliding  windows  and  casement  windows  prasent  different  security 
problems.  ,  » 


"nme 


Aetivity/Content  Summary 
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Key '^'CgntrQl  Systeins  .  . 

A.      ggeliminary  Commants  " 

i  Strict,  control  and  maintenance  of  all  keys  is  essential  to  schoo 
security,  i^teintaining  control  of  who  has  access  to  keys  is  also 
very  important.    The  Kentucky  Key  Control  System  is  presented. 


Step  1;    Diagram  and  Number  Keys 
Step  2 V   Collect -All  Keys  in  Envelopes 
Step  3 1    Index  Keys 
Step  4 1     Tag  Keys 
Step  5:     Key  Locker 

Step  6,;     Issue  Key  with  a  Signed  Receipt 
Other  Kay  Control  Systems 
Use  of  Security  Patrols  for  Nights  and  Weekends ^ 
A-      Fersonnel  Qualifications 

Performance  requirements  of  security  personnel  are  becoming  more 
demanding.  ^ 

B.      Patrol  Procedures  .  '\ 

some  suggested  guidalines  for  effective  patrol  are  introduced. 

Inventory  Control  and  Property  Identification 
A*  \ Jnventory  Control 

An  itemized  list  of  all  school  equipment  should  be  maintained  and 
a  physical  accounting  of  each  listed  piece  should  be  conducted 
routinely,        /  ^ 

B  *      Operation  Identification 

Marking^ each  inventoried  piece  of  equipment  with  an  identification 
number  IS  an  effective  way  of  daterring 


BREAK 
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7. 


Marm  Systems'.  '•  •  ' 

A.      EquiPmenti  Ovarviaw        "  '  ,  '   "  ' 

S-      Simulation  of- Planning  Salection  and  Layout 

f  *  ■ 

Description  of  hypothetical  school  Anytown  High  School,  typical 
security  problems;  existing  a.curity  systemi  possibla  additional 
security  hardvmre  for  arson  prevention,  intrusion  detection 
motion  detection,  acoustic  sensing,  and  remote  monitoring. 

C.      Resource  Material 

A  NSRN  Resource  Bulletin  is  available  on  alarm  systems. 
Conclusion 


Time 


40  min* 


i 


CdlirSO    5  -  Security  . 

Module  ^'^  "  Physical  Plant  Security 


Detailed 
Waik^Throiph 


Materiais/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Overhead 
projector 

Screen 


/  1 


1  *    latroductlon  (5  mln . ) 

A*      The  Offeader-Targets-Risk-Effort-Payoff-Model  (OTREP) 
Trainer  ihould  make  the  following  points 

o  The  primary  objective  of  plant  security  should  be 
deterrence,  Objectivei  to  identify  and  apprehead 
offenders  should  be  iecondary. 

o    Thus,  the  in^ortaat  queition  is,  what  can  be  done 
to  discourage  the  offender  or  eliminate  opportunities 
for  crime? 

0    A  criminal  opportunity  can  be.  thought  of  as  consisting 
^  of  four  components  I  ' 

*    Targets ^-'l^at  is  there  in  the  school  that 
offenders  would  want  to  steal  (or  vandalise)? 

'    Risk—What  factors  reduce  the  risk  to  him  or 
her?  ^ 

"    Effort-^What  obstacles  does  he  or  she  face,  and 
what  level  of  effort  is  required  of  him  or  her. 

,  '    Payoff-^ffliat  is  his  or  her  incentive? 

o  Trainer  should  ask  participants  to  suggest  specific 
targets,  risks,  efforts,  and  payoffs  from  their  own 
experienp^e. 

0    A  successful  plant  security  program  eliminates  oppor- 
tunities for  crime  by  removing  targets,  increasing 
risk  of  surveillance  and  apprehension,  placing  ^ 
obstacles  between  the  offender  and  the  target,  and 
reducing  the  reward  value  of  or  satisfaction  with 

*    the  criminal  act. 
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maieriais/ 
fquipnient 


iequiincf/Activify  Doscription 


CQmponants  of  Flant  Security 

Trainer  ihoiild  make  the  following  points: 


o    Thii  preientation  will  dlscusi  the  OTMIP  perspective, 
that  is,  a  look  at  the  Offender,  Targets ,  Risk,  ' 
Effort,  and  Payoff,  by  covering  five  components  of 
plant  security.  ,  ^  ^ 


CD 


Design  of  doors  and  windows  and  other  building 
access  polnti  . 


Background 

Haterlals 

5.3^, 

Physical . 

Plant 

Security 

Survey  Form 


(2)  Key.^  control  and  locking  procedu^ei  ' 

(3)  Invento^  control  ' 

(4)  Security  patrol  . 

(5)  Alara  Systems,  ' 

The  first  four  topics  will  be  covered  briefly,  for  there 
are  a.  nunber  of  backgrdund  resource ' materials  available 
to  you  that  cover  theie  topics  in  detail..  The  last  topic 
alarm  .systemi ,  will  be  covered  in  depth.    You  will  be 
ihown  some  considerations  in  planning  and  laying  out  an 
alarm  system  la  a  cost-effective  manner. 


C. '    Needs  Assessment 


As  you  begin  to  think, about  your  school' s  security,  it 
is  essential  to  develop  a  systematic  procedure  for* 
Identifying. your  security  needs.    To  assist  you  In  this 
process,  we  have  developed,  wtth  the  assistance  of  Jaycor, 
an  international  security  consulting  organization,  a  ' 
fairly  comprehensive  checklist  of  items  or  events  to  be 
considered  In  evaluating ^a  paEtlcular  school. 

Physical  Plant  Security  Survey  Forms  are  included  in  your 
Participant  Guide  to  help  you  In  this  process. 


Materials/ 
iciuipment 


Overhead 
projector 


Scri 


een 


Transparency 
5.3.1^ 


Sequenc^Aetivity  Description 


^ •    ^inilectugfl  Using  Transoarenctes ;    Crime  Prevention  Through  ' 
Physical  Design    (10  min.)  ^    ■  — —  ^ 

TrWaer  makes  the 'following  points  i  .   '  " 

Q    The  first  ebmponent  of  physical  s 

at  18 r  building  access-,-doors  and  windows. 

'  A.  :  "  poors  ,    ■■  ■  .  • 

.        poo^  security  applies  to  both  feerior  and  int^ 

Entrances  should  be  protected  . agaihst  Intrusion,  but  It  Is 
also  necessary  to  think^f;  interior  doors  as  additional  ' 
.    barriirs.    If  an  intTuder  successfully  enters  the  school 
.  huiiding,  the  deilgn  of  Interior, dooM 
her  progress. until  thtf  police  can  respond  to  a  silent 
alarm,  •  ' 

Trainer  should  show  TrtfnspaBericy  5.3.1,  pointing  to  the 
entrances  and  doors  as  h*,  or  she  refers  to  them,  while  » 
Baking  the  points  below:  ' 


m 

^^rtewn  High  S«^ieol 


Exterior  doori^includa  the  main  entrance,  side  eatranMs 
delivery  entrances,  gymnasium  and  auditorium  entrances,  V 
workshops  ,  and  the.  mechanlcai  equipment  room. 

Ixterior  doori  can  be  thought  of  as  closing  systems 
consisting  of  many  erements,  s^h  as  the  framej  the 
lock,  the  strike  plate,  and  the  glass,  ' 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 

5.3.2 


Sequence/Activity  Descriptien 


Show  Transparency  5.3.2  and  make  the  pointi  below. 


Elammits  of  Extarlcir  ^ora 


Uif  ifufn  or  dt^mttn 


o    Vulnerability  of  door  elamants.    Each  alemant  must  be 
checked  for  intrusion  vulnerability  and  safety  at  fairly 
regular  Intervals,  , 

o    Is  locking  hardware  in  proper  working  order?  The 

key  may  be  worn,  the  lock  may  fit  looiely,  the  bolt  may 
not  extend  into  strike  when  locked,  or  the  puih  bar 
may  not  operate.  .  ' 

o    Is  the  framework  strong  and  tight-fitting?    The  frame 
may  be  loose  or  cracked  at  the  strike.  v  ,  ^ 

o    Is  the  strike  plate  secure?    It  may  have  thin-gauge 

metal  or  fit  loosely  to  the  door  or  havesimply  worn  down. 

0    Is  the  glass  burglar-reiistant?    The  glazing  in  the 
door  and  sidelights  should  be  nonbreakable  within 
40  inches  of  a  lock  that  can  be  opened  from  the  inside. 
Perhaps  the  glass  can  be  pried  out  if  it's  nonbreakabli. 

0    Can  the  door  be  bypassed  through  a  transom  or  decorative 
panelling?    The  transom  or  its  glass  may  be  removed 
easily.  i 
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Sequonce/Aetivity  Dflscription 


o    Can  hinge-pins  be  removed  from  the  outside?  'Perhaps 
the  hinge  is  not  securely  fastened  to  the  door  or  frame 

0    Is  the  inactive  leaf  of  a  double  door  secure?  The 
inactive  leaf  may  not  be  locked  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Flush  bolti  may  not  extend  into  strike.    Perhaps  there 
is  too  much  space  between  the  double  doors. 

Show  Transparency  5.3.3  and  make  the  point  belowi 


Sorracling  Fimw  WBakiwMes 


■ !  I . 
."t'Y 


Strengthening  the  frame 

,0    Door  frames  can  be  strengthened  with  bolti  about  4  inches 
above  and  below  the  strike  plate.    Shim  or  grouting  can 
be  used  to  fill  the  air  space  between  the  jamb  and  back. 
The  frame  can  also  be  strengthened  by  installing  a  strong 
strike  plate  with  at  least  2^-inch  screws. 

Show  Transparency  5.3.4  and  make  the  points  below: 


Materials/ 

Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Deserlptlon 


Doubls  Door  WaakiMasM 


■Mnw  nwkH  ^yk«  MMI 


Kesource 
Material 
5.3.1 


Transparency 
5.3.5 
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Double  door  wealmeises 

o    One  of  the  problem  with  double  doors  is  that  often  just 
by  shaking  the  two  doors  the  bolt  will  bend  or  the  slide 
IS  prevented  from  protruding  into  the  catch.    Many  schools, 
as  a  natter  of  practice,  chain  and  padlock  the  push  bars 
of  fire  exits  when  the  school  is  closed.    In  lieu  of 
chains,  an  astragal  can  make  prying  more  difficult  and 
lever  bolts  are  more  difficult  to  force.  • 

°    ^rainer  should  refer  to  resource 'document,  5.3.1, 
"Vandalism  and  Theft  ^n  Kentucky  Schools."    i^ere  are 
many  things  that  should  be  taken  into  account.  This 
resource  document  covers  other  door  design  issues. 

=  Windows 

o   Windows  present  such -a  problem  for  schools  that  in  many 
new  buildings  there  are  very  ^ew  windows,  or  they  are 
very  narrow,  or  high  clerestory  windows  are  installed. 
>  Also,  fewer  windows  are  used  for  ventilation,  i.e.j  can  ' 
be  opened.    The  two  most  'comaon  types  in  schools  are 
sliding  and  casement  windows.  ' 

Show  Transparency  |. 3. 5  and  make  the  point  below: 


lis 


Maferiali/ 
iquipment 


Saquonce/Aetivity  Doscriptlon 


Transpa  rency 
5.3.6 


o   Alunittiuin  sliding  windowi  can  often  be  peeled  or  lifted 
out  o£  their  tracks .    To  avoid  this,  adjustnient  screws 
should  be  tightened  and  a  charley  bar  (or  wooden  substltuti 
can  %e  added.    Windows  can  be  pinned  and  there  are  a  laree 
variety  of  locking  devices  available. 

Show  Transparency  5.3.6  and  make  the  pdints  below: 


OasMwnt  IMiiilowa 


1 

T  " 

o  ■ 
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Casement  windows  are  very  difficult  to  secure.  The 
hardware,  operator,  or  push  bars  often  should  be  replaced 
because,  as  they  wear  out,  the  window  becomes  easier  to 
pry.    Push  bars  can  be  checked  to  see  if  they  are  loose 
or  bent.    Serious  consideration  should  go  Into  pennanently 
Closing  some  first  floor  windows,  particularly  if  they  are 
not  needed  for  ventilation.    Noribreakable  glass  can  also 
be  inserted. 


4^ 


Sequence/Activity  Psscriptlon  . 


Trainer  should  refer  to  Workiheet  6.2.1  (used  for  module  6.2 

Asiessing  Environmental  Design).  .* 

o  Worksheet  6.2.1,  Deiign  Checklist  for  Ivaluating  School 
Environments,  is  helpful  in  asseising  the  vulnerability 
of  phyiical  design  features  in  the  school. 

o    This  checklist  focuses  only  on  physical  design  features 
m  a  school  and  hence  differs  from  the  more  general 
security  checklist  form  earlier  included  in  your 
Participant' Guide . 


Mlnilecture  Using  TraoiParencies i    Kev  Control  Systems  (10  ipln.) 
A.      frellmlnary  Coaments 

trainer  should  make  the  following  points:  n 

0    Strict  control  and  maintenance  of  all  keys  is  essential 
to  school  security. » 

0   Maintaining  control  of  who  has  access  to  keys  presents 
school  administrators  with  a  con^lex  problem  and 
constitutes  one  of  the,  weakest  links  In  building  security 

Show  Transparency  5.3.7  and  make  the  point  below.' 


Kentuoky  i^i^qontrol  System 

Sfep  f;  Diagram  and  Number 

Step  2:  Collect  All  Keys  in  Envelopes 

Sfe/9  3;  Index  Keys 

SJep  4;  Tag  Keys 

Slep  5;  Key  Locker 

Sfep  e*  Issue  a  Signed  Receipt 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Traospartncy 
5.3.8 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


o    This  key  control  system  Is  suggested  for  use  in  all 

Kentucky  schools.    If  you  are  intereited  in  implementing 
^  such, a  system,  there  are  six  steps  to  be  taken  ' 


Step  1;    Diagram  and  Number  Kevi 

Show  Transparency  S.3.8  and  make  the  points  below: 


Diagram  and  Number  System 
for  Key  Control 


11  , 

10 

Classnram. 

/Study  Hall 

9 

Ub 


8 

Boy 


1 

2 

Supply 

3 

III 

Offlra 

Closet 

Ubrary 

4 

Cafeteria 


Glri'sj 


Transparency 
5.3.9 
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o    In  Step  1,  make  a  con^lete  diagram  with  each  lock  (door^ 
and  cabinets)  indicated. 


0   Assign  a  number  to  each  lock,  such  as  1-1,  1-2,  a 

Step  2;    Collect  All  JCeys  In  Envelopes 
Show  Transparency  5.3.9  and  make  the  points  below: 


nd 


lis 


Materisifs/ 
Equipmant 


Traniparency 
5.3.10 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


0    Ij  Step  2,  an  envelope 'Should  be  provided  for  each  set 
of  keys,  numbered  by  lock.  „ 

0    Include  all  of  the  Infomatlon 'Shown. 

0    Make  a  note  of  any  lock  which  must  be  replaced  or  rekeyed. 
Step  3:    Index  Keys 

o    In  Step  3,  transfer,  the  infomatlon  on  the  Key  Collection 
Envelopes  to  3  by  5  index  cards.  y  Aiection 

Q    This  provides  a  backup  record  for  your  syitem. 
Step  kt    Tag  Keys  - 

In  Step.  4,  tags  should  be  completed  for  each  key. 
o    One  key  per  tag. ;  . 
Step  5:    Key  locker  . 

0    la  Step  S,  a  key  locker  should  be  secured  on  the  wall  of 
the  principal  s  office  or  another  designated  adminiitrator. 

o   Assign  one  hook  for  each  set  6f  keys,  numbered  by  lock. 

0    Provide  a  separate  hook  for  each  master  key. 

Step .6:    Issue  Key  With  a  Signed  Receipi- 

Show  Transparency  5.3.10  and  make  the  points  below:  t 


MS 


lou 


Materials/^ 

Cquipmant 


Resource 
Haterlal 
R5.3.2 
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Sequoned/Activity  Deseription 


No.. 


Keys  R*avd.. 
Data 


Slgniluff. 


Kf  y  Strif  i  NtttT^rs 


o    la  Step  6,  ^or  each  key  issued  (assigned  or  loaned 
tenpoMrlly)  a  receipt  tag  should  b^^^ 
signed  by  the  borrower. 

o    The  receipt  tag  is  then  hung  oh  the  hook  from  which 
...    the  key  is  taken. 

o    ^en  the  key  is  returned,  the  receipt  tag  is  removed.  . 
It  can  be  given  to  the  borrower  or  discarded. 

H.      Other  Key  Control  Systemi 

0    Once  a  lystem  like  this  has  been  set  up,  it  provides  a 
vary  sound  key  control  operation. 

(NOTE:    lock  companies  and  manufacturers  of  key  lockers  often  - 
furnish  key  collection  envelopes  and  key  tags.)  ' 

o    A  number  of  other  key  and  lock  Control  ide^r  are  availablJ 
m  an  NSRN  T/A  Bulletin  (R5. 3.2 ^t^^  For  exaSC  idS 
such  as  transferring  locks  betw^eri  schooli  ate  covered . 

A  GOOD  IDEA  -  TR^SilM^p  ioCKS  ' 

fn^w^i^i  ^^^^^'''^^i  Oregon, 'have.been  involved 

m  key  and  lock  exchange  programs  for  some  time,Nfor  example r  • 

6       men  one  of  the  master  keys  for  SeaWle»s  gym  locks' 
was  stolen,  nearly  3,000  of  the  affected  locgs,  were 
traded  for  the  Portland  school  systeit^.aidifferent 
locks  and  master  key.  '  .) 


Sequonee/Aetivity  Description 


According  to  the  director  jof  . the  Office  of  Schoel  ^ 
Safety  for  the  New  York  City  Public  Bchooli,  whenever 
a  school  in  one  diitrlct . (e.g. ,  the  Bronx)  is  iden- 
tified  as  needing  new  locks  in  the  high  risk  areas 
becausa  keys  have  been  stolen,  duplicated,  etc.,.and  .■ 
a  school  in  another  district  (e.g. ,  Manhattan)  is  ^ 
Identified  as  having  a  similar  problem,  the  locks 
from  the  affected  schools  in  the  Bronx  are  switched  ; 
with  the  locks  from  the  affected, school  in  Mashattan. 
Mo  new  locks  are  purchased,  and  the  locks  can  be 
removed  and  installed  by  the  maintenance  staff. 
Therefore^,  no  costs  are  accrued  for  new  equipment 
and  labor  costs  are  reduced  by  using  existing  staff 


Minllecture:    Security  Patrols  for  Wiehts  and  Weekends  (5  min.) 
Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 
A.      Personnel  Qualifications 

0    Within  the  past  decade  it  has  become  commonplace  for 
schools  to  hire  special  security  personnel  for  nighttime 
and  weekend  patrols.    They  are  generally  charged  with 
patrolling  parking  lot¥  and  building  zones.  Typically 
they  are  equipped  with  vans  and' portable  radios  to  cover 
many  schools  during  fan  8-hour  shifts 

0    The  perfonnance  requirements  of  a  security  patrol  person 
can  be  extensive.    For  exan^le  the  Fairfax  County  public 
schools  system  in  Virginia  expects  security  people  to 
be  able  to  repair  damages  due  to  break-lns.  Additionally 
they  must — 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

C4) 

C5) 
(6) 


Have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  county  road 
system  to  assure  finding  the  shortest  or  quickes*- 
route  to  a  school  experiencing  an  Intrusion  araro 

Coordinate  the  response  of  police  units  to  seal 
off  escape  routes 

Detain  trespassers  without  the  use  of  force.  ~ 

Conduct  constant  surveillance  of  electronic 
console  for  sound,  visual,  and  recorded  data  on 
instrusion  alanss 

Test  alarm  systems^  and  diagnose  problems 

Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  laws  on  trespassing 
breaking  and  entering,  vandalism,  and  other  laws 
related  to  property  protection 


III! 


1007 


Sequonce/Activity  Description 


(7): Inspect  patrol  vehicles  and  avoid  backing  maneu- 
vers whenever  posi^ble,  > 
•     '     •    ■  "\   •     •  .  ■  ■ 

Some  school  districts  make  sure  that  security  personnel 
are  provided  insemce  training,  using  experts  in  child 
protection,  juvenile  court  relations and  youth 
couniellng.    For  exa^le,  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  public 
schools  system  conducted  summer  seminars  lasting  12"  davs 
covering  such  topifcs  as  crime  prevention,  first  aid 
handling  disturbed  persons,  police  procedures,  State 
statutes  and  city  ordinances,  and  student  rights. 


Patrol  Procedures 


0    Many  of  the  larger  school  syitei 
individuals  to  each  school. 


ras  assign  one  or  more 


3    Many  jurisdictions  use  roving  patrol 

i    If  roving  patrols  are  used,  it  is  desirable  to  vary  the 
schedule  of  visiti  so  that  offenders  will  be  unsure 

f  ^iV'^ill  appear.  Scheduling  information 
should  be  kept  confidential,  not  circulating  beyond  the 
patrol  memberi  and  the  supervisor.  ' 

In  most  school  districts ,  school  alarms  cannot  be  turned 
on  from  a  control  station,  so  they  must  be  activated  at 
the  school  sites.  , 

The  roving  patrol  member  can  perform  this  duty  if 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  custodian  before  he  or  she  leaves  for  the  diy. 

Veitermark  and  Blauvelt,  in  their  book.  Controlling 
Crime  in  the  Schools^  i-i,,^,^  leflrcz.iuL 

patrolling,  being  constantly  alert  to  potential  trouble 
-ibey  also  stress  the  importance  of  making  an  effort  to 
develop  a  cooperative  relationship  with  young  people 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  to  establish 
formal  communication  lines  with  community  leaders  and 
of  course,  the  police.  ' 

The  police  can  support  school  patrol  units  several  ways. 
The  Broward  County,  Florida,  school  board  in  fact  allows 
the  usaof  school  buildings  by  the  police  in  the  evening. 
The  police  have  keys  and  adopt  iniide  spaces  as  their 
temporary  office.    Merely  having  a  police  car  parked  in 
tront  can  serve  as  an  adequate  deterrent  to  would-be  - 
vandals  or  burglars.    The  police  are  often  called  to 
assist  in  searches  for  intruders. 


Sequsnee/Activity  Deseriptlon 


0    In  the  Seattle  school  systeai,  when  a  patrol  member 

discovePi  evidence  of  a  bteak-ia,  the  police  are  called 
rhey  come  with  dogs  because  the  search  is  faster  and 
less  dangerous . 

Mlnllecture  Using  Transparencyi  Inventory  Control  and  P^oa^,■t^ 
Identification  (S  mln.)  — — "°r^^^y 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points:  ^ 
A,      Inventory  Control 


An  itemized  list  of  all  school  equipaent  should  be  malntalr 
and  periodically  a  physical  accounting  of  each  listed 
of  equipment  should  be  coudueted 
ej^endable  school  supplies. 


piece 

This  appllei  alio  to 


0    We  have  entered  the  age  of  electronics.    In  the  Houston 
school  systea,  their  Inventory  of  electronic  devices 
such  as  TV's,  radios,  etc.,  totaled,  about  5,000  in  1970. 
la  1978,  the  number  increased  to  over  23,000  items  of 
electronic  equipment.  \ 

0    Unfortunately,  too  many  schools  are  careless  in  keeping 
accurate  records.    Some  school  security  ipecialistfs  In 

attempt  to  assess  the  coit-benefit  of  crime  prevention 
measurei,  have  been  frustrated  with  poor  recordkeeping  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

gperatlon  Identification  -  ^ 

— ^-  '  '   .     .  1  ■ 

Show  Transparency  5.3.11  and  make  the  point  below: 


OpttratiiM  i^meaUofi 


ms 


Sequsnes/Activity  Description 


0    A  very  effectlye  way  to  reduce  the  payoff  or  value  of  a 
stolen  Item  for  the  offender  ii  to  permanently  mark  each 
inventoried  piece  of  equipment  with  an  identification 
nufflber.    The  Kentucky  school  system  engraves  all 
equipment  with  KY  and  the  Kentucky  sales  tax  exemption.: 
number  assigned  to  each  school  dis.trict  by  the  Department 
of  Revenue.    An  abbreviation  of  the  school's  name  is 
also  added.    The  local  police  department  will  loan 
free  of  charge  the  use  of  an  engraver  and  warning  stickers 
to  be  placed  on  doors  and  window.  ' 

BREAK  (10  min.)  =  '  °  . 

Trainer  announces  that  there  will;  be  a  10  minute  break.  I^en 
the  audience  reconvences,  alarm  systems  will  be  covered  in 
detail .  5 


Mlnilecture  Using  Transparenciei :    Alarm  SviitPm^  0(4o  min.) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points:. 

A.      Equipment  Overview  ,      .  " 

0    In  this  last  part  of  the  session,  we  will  show  ydu 
how  to  go  about  planning  the  selection  and  location 
of  alarm  devices,  using  the  floor  plan  of 

,     AnytOTO  High  School  showing  the  devices. 

0,  First  a  quick  overview  of  types  of  devices. 
Show  Transparency  5,3.12  and  oaka  the  point  balowi 


\ 


IVptts  of  Alfuni  flqutommt 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenctt/Actlvity  Descrlptloh 


Handout 
5.3.1,  . 
Security 
Heaiuras 
Taken 


Traasparency 
5.3.13 
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Trainer  ihould  spend  2  mlnutei  identifying  each  listed 
device,  explaining  how  it  differs  from  the  others. 

Trainer  should  refer  to  Handout  5.3.1,  Security  Measurei 
laiten,  and  make  the  points  below:  r 

0  A^survey  conducted  in  19J7.by  t^  "School  Product  News" 
shows  the  security  measures  taken  and  the  average  cost. 
It  IS  interesting  to  note  not  so  much  what  is  used,  but 
what  IS  not  used.    For  examle: 


o    Less  than  1  percent  of  the  schools  have  closed-circuit 
television.  ,      ,   ^.  ^ 

o    Six  percent  use  door  or  window  intrusion  protectors.  , 
o    Only  4  percent  use  an  alarm  that  Is  audible  on  site. 
Simulation  of  Planning  Selection  and  layout 
Show  Transparency  5.3.13  and  makefthe  points  below: 


1 


m  i : 


:  lOli  : 


Anytmrn  High  School 


Sequenea/Activlty  Deiicription 


(NOTE:    The  following  script  should  be  considered  by  the 
trainer  as  suggested  statementi  that  can  be  expanded  or 
modified  as  he  or  she  sees  fit.    As  the  statements 
tdescriptions)  are  made,  the. trainer  should  point  to  the 
graphic  display.    For  example,  show  where  the  devices  are.) 

Description  of  School  '  .  ■• 

o    Anytown  High  School,  a  make  believe  school,  has  a 

population  of  3,000  students.    It  is  bordered  on  three 
sides  by  streets  with  the  rear  grounds  adjacent  to  a 
wooded  park.    The  two-stdry  school  building  has  an 
auditorium  at  one  end  and  a  gymnasium  at  the  other. 

0    The  school  has  four  double  loaded  corridors  on  the  first 
floor.    People  enter  and  leave  the  building  from  eight 
points.    There  are  also  several  emergency  exits  that  are 
used. 

0    The  building  has  three  wings,  each  with  an  exterior 
a  stairwell.  ■       .  ,. 

o    The  two  rear  courts  have  attractive  landscaping.  The 
court  with  the  entrance  to  the  library  is  used  mostly 
as  a  thoroughfare,  whereas  the  other  has  been  adopted 
by  students  as  a  gathering  area. because  of  its 
inaccessibility  from  inside  the  school. 

Trainer  gives , problem  description.  ' 

(NOTE:    The  trainer  can  adopt  the  Socratlc  method.    He  or  she 
caa  ask  the  audience  what  design  problems  or  weaknesses  they- 
see.    For  exan^le,  do  they  see  any  security  problems  with  the 
location  of  exterior  doors?^  the  location  of  windows?  etc 
Trainer  can  then  cite  design  weaknesses  not  raised  by  the 
audience.    Trainer  should  also  feel'fre%  to  expand  or  modify 
the  problem  description.) 

Problem  Description  ,  -  ' 

Show  Transparency  5.3.14  and" make  the  following  points: 
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Materials/ 
iqyipment 


Tranapa  rency 
5.3.15 


ERIC 


Soquence/Actlvity  Description 
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o    Following  the  break- in  Into  the  records  room,  all 
windows  in  the  admlniitration  ana  were  foiled  and 
a  pressure  grate  was  put  under  the  ca^et  by  the 
entrance  to  the  waiting  room.    A  box  with  a  local  bell 
alarm  was  installed  Just  outside  the  lobby. 

o    There  Is  also  a  IJiOO  p.m.  to  fiiOO^.m.  security  patrol 
unit  that  drives  around  the  school  every  few  hours. 

Possible  Additional  Security  Hardware 

I    Trainer  can  modify,  e^aud  suggasted  statements  j 

Show  Transparency  5,3.15  and  make  the  following  points: 
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Thefe  are  a  number  of  devicea  that  can  be  installed 
that  would  further  protect  the  school  yat  not  cost  a 
great  dealj 

(1)  ,     Arson  Prevention  '  ■ 

,  — ^  ^  : 

7  ■ 

-  Heat  and  rate-of-rise  detectors  (less  than 
$4  per  unit)  can  be  installed- in  each  room 
and  tied  into  the  existing  fire-pull  systeo. 

-  Smoke  detectors  ($60  per  unit)  either  photo- 
electric or  ionization,  can  be  located  30  feet 
on  center  in  the  corridors.    Smoke  detectors 
($80  per  unit)  can  also  go  iato  the  air  ducts, 
one  in  each  building  wing  or  zone  ' 

.  o 

-  Only  heat  and  rate-of-rise  detectors  should  go 
in  the  Individual  rooms  because  imoke  is 
tyjpically  a  byproduct  of  normal  activities , 
such  as  cigarette  lighting,  motors,  bunsen 
buraets,  etc. 

-  The  records  r^oom  can  be  sealed  off  with  a 
fire  door  and  a  new  layer  of  sheetrock 
($6  per  sheet)  to  withstand  extreme  heat. 
The  window  night  also  be  covered  since  It  is 

not  ui«d.  ,  . 

-  The  kitchen  can  have  a  halagon  extinguishing 
system.    Although  expensive  (about  $1,000 

■        installed),  grease  fires  can  be  put  out 

Instantly  without  harming  people  or  property 
in  the  process.  ' 

(2)        fntruiion  Detaction 

Magnetic  door  contacts  (leis  than  $10  per  contact) 
can  be  initalled  in  all  building  entrances,  including 
the  double  doori  to  the  mechanical  equipment  room 
and  the  overhead  doors  to  the  automechanic  shop/ 

"    Balanced  magnetic  contacts,  while  more 

difficult  to  defeat,  are  much  more  ei^enslve 
(about  $140  per  contact), 

*    Building  entrances  can  also  have  electric 
dead-bolt  or,  for  the  fire  exits, iStrik^ 
systems.    All  exterior  doors  can  then  be 
electronically  monitored  and,  In  case  of  fire, 
will  unlock  automatically,     ^  ^  ^ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


C4) 


-    Because  foil  tape  does  not  send  out  an  alarm 
if  the  tape  wire  is  not  severed  when  glais  is 
shattered  or  cut,  broken  glass  detectors 
(about  $12  per  device)  can  be  attached  to  the 
existing  foil .wiring  system. 

Motion  Detection— For  instance,  where  the  intruder 
successfully  enters  the  building,  undetected, 
passive  infrared  devices  Cabout  $1S0  a  set)  can 
be  Installed  in  the  four  major  corridors  on  the 
first  floor.    Microwave  transceivers  (about' 
$100/unit)  can  go  in  large  rooms  that  require 

special  protection,  such  as- the  laboratories  and 
workshops.    The  transceivers  should  go  on  the  - 
ceilings  directed  towards  the  floors  because  the 
signal  penetrates  wlllg' and  glass,  hence, 
would  respond  to  outside  events.    However,  microwav 
transceivers  should  not  go  in  rooms  with  motors 
running  or  other  sound  producing  elements  when 
the  school  is  closed.    Microwave  units'  might  also 
go  in  the  auditorium  and  gym  but  several'  would  be 
required,  and  theft  in  these  areas  is  not  a 
problem. 

Ultrasonic  motion  detectors  (about  $80/unit)  can 
go  in  smaller  rooms  that  require  special  V 
protection,  such  as  the  financial  office  or  the 
administration  area.  - 

In  addition  to^ using  pull-down  gates,  the  school  - 
zones  can  have  independent  key  switches  so  that 
the  alarm  system' in  a  given  area  can  be  turned 
off  by  a  custodian  or  administrator  while  the 
zone  is  in  use.  "  . 


Acoustic  Sensors— SlncB  .th^  ^rhn»i  has  a  public 
address  system,  an  an^lifier  can  be  included  in 
new  two-way  speakers  (less  than  $40/ipeaker) . 
The  speakers  can  tl      convert  a  preestablished 
sound  level  into  an  alarm.    However,  the  new 
speakers  should  not  go  near  areas  where  nonnal 
sound  levels  may  mask  sounds  from  those  of  an 
Intruder  (workshops,  mechanicaL  equipment  room). 

Acoustic  sensors  can  be  set  up  to  differentiate 
typical  motion  sounds  (footsteps,  paper  rustling) 
from  outside  noises,  compressors,  fans,  and  other 
sources. 


Sequeneo/Activity  Dascription 


'  Remote  Monltorla^-tnonv^nf-i^^ai  ■  alann 

panels  usually  have  a  barrier  strip  with  unused 
contact  points  for  tHe  new  equipnient,  so  that 
when  a  fire  or  iatruiion  alarm  is  triggered  an 
outside  station  is  notified.    However,  all  the 
present  systen  indicates  Is  that  a  circuit  has 
been  broken.    Which  alarm  device  and  where  ia 
the  building  is  not  known. 

If  anbther  barrier  strip  with  double  pull,  double 
^row  relays  is  installed  in  th^  panel,  then- the 
individual  who  receives  the  call  can  determine 
t^e  of  device  and  location.    Moreover,  he  or 
she  can  track  the  pattern  of  movement  through 

building  as  other  alarms  are  activated.  Thus 
an  additional  barrier  strip  (less  than  $10  for  ' 
,  materials)  permits  incoming  sighals  to  be  taken 

out  for  remote  monitoring. 

An  automatic  telephone  dialer  "Cless  than  $200) 

can  transmit  messages  simultaneouily  to  several  ' 
outside  stations.    If  an  authorized  person 
unintentionally  activates  the  dialer,  a  feature 
,     "  delays  the- call  for  half  a  minute  so  that  the  call 

^  fot  assistance  can  be  aborted. 

An  alternative  is  a  lease  line  to  police  and  fire 

departments  (about  $2/quarter  mile/month)  which 
operates  like  an  answering  service  except  that 
the  lease  line  Is  used  exclusively  for  alarm 
transmission', 

Another  possibility  is  to  set  up  a  radio  conmunicatio 
system  (about  $1,500  for  the  radio  and  the  antennai) 
Using  available  frequencies  on  ex    "Ing  county  police 
fm.*'"^*  eaergency  communication  cL -  unels ,  a  standard 
VH"  or  UHF  radio  used  In  vehicles  can  transfflit  alarms 
without  the  liability  of  power  or  telephone  failure. 

A  radio  communication  system  can  also  serve  as  a 
backup  alarm  transmitter  to  an  automatic  dialer 
or  lease  line. 

(NOTE:    Trainer  can  discuss  additional  tactics.    For  example- 
deciding  what  interior  doors  shduld  have  magnetic  contacts- 
what  might  be  done  to  secure  the  interior  courts |  how  a 
central  computer  can  monitor  not  only  alarm  devices  but  plant 
maintenance,  such  as  water  te^erature  In  the'- boiler  and  whether 
lights  are  on  or  off;  and  whether  CCTV  is  feasible  or  adds  , 
to  the  security  at  schools . )      .  . 


MS 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


^*      Raiource  Material  .  ^ 

Trainer  ihould  point  out  tha  availability  of  NSM  T/A  bulletins 
on  Lock  and  Key  Control  and  Alarm  System^  -Lietins 

7 •  Conclusion 


Trainer  should  answer  questions  from  the 
covered* 


group  on  any  of  the  areas 
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1975-76 

1976-77 

Percent 

Average 
Cost 

Percent 

Average 
Cost 

:^loaed  circuit  TV 
^adia  Center 

0.3% 
4,6 

I  4,740 

0.6% 
,  2.6 

511,000 
20,208 

Loeke  s 

Equipment 
Storage 

?ai  Locks 

25.  ; 
20.0 
22.0 

29.7 

1,409 
1,459 
834 

2,064 

17,4 
11,4 
12.6 

20,3 

1,576 
.1,624. 
1,062 

2,524 

Personal  Alarms 

1,911 

583 

^  Door /Window 
Mgl^ion  Detectors 
SQund  DetaGtors 
Other  ^. 

Air  Intruiion  Devioae 

11,1  . 
18.0 
IS, 9 
2,3 

34,9  ' 

4,193 
7,499 
12,3.51 
50,024 

11,402 

6,0 

12.6 
11.7 
■2.9 

24,3 

5,910 
9,921 
14,804 
41,634 

17,665 

Trt^l^TS^rtl^          ^1       1  "LI~IL1.           m  ^ 

Audible  on  Site 
Automatio  Telephonii  Dialer 
birBGt  Line  to  Polioe 
^tonitoring  Station 

Ail  Intrusion  Marma  / 

6:9 
9.7 
15.1 
14.0 

37. 1-' 

4,602 
-  .2,416 
.  /2,316 
Y-9>640; 

.  4,424 

4,0 
5.1 
12,9 
10.3 

25.4 

1.147  , 
1,804 
1,979 
10,627 

5,466 

Fire/Sraoka/Heat 

16,0     1  ^ 

^    10,205  ^ 

11,4 

5,115 

Agency  Contract   "  J 
Diractiy  ifaployed              )  | 
Night  Custodian  I 
^  pther ■  .  1 

all  Guardi            . "  '1 

J 

10.9 
19-7 

23,7  ; 

4,0  r 

48.3 

i8,osa| 

^^77?,5i3 
it,  65a  ^ 
47,700 

43,45^ 

'J  9.7 
16.9  . 
IS.  7% 
6,0 

39,4 

12,598 
74,921 
17 > 507 
24,872 

44,793 

^andaiism^Rasiitant  windows  i  / 
Plastic  Glazing         '  ,  •  >  - 
Other  Glazing  ' 

Other  Windows  1 

,      \  / 

All  VandaliOT^ReaistMt  Window^s 

%\ 

39,4 
3,4 
2,6 

41.4 

2,651 
190, p|8 

30,0 
2,9 
'  2,3 

33,1  , 

- .  S,327 
3/620 
^  26,906 

Special  Lighting                       |  \ 
Fencing                                       /  \ 
Other                                       ..  j 

38,3 
20,3 
'  4.6 

2,6^. 
6,2r76 
21,897 

26,6 
11,1 

^  3,1 

2,095 
6,955 
17,798 

Source  J  S School  Product  News,! June  1977, 
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Course  S.-  security  

Module  5,3  -  Phyiical  Plant  Security 

®   Baekground  l«D  5,3.1   

gHYSlCAL  PU^T  SECURITY  SVmmY  FORM 

The  Security  Surrey' 

.  ^       -     ■ Survey  Tsols  ' 
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TOE  SECtJRITY  SURVEY 


In  swvaying  the  achoal's  sacurity  systan,  the  types  of  poisiiile  security  > 
breakdQwns  and  their  causes/  both  hum^  and  environmental,  should  be  kept  in  aiind 


Site,  plot,  building  plan,  floor  plan 
^  .  Pens,  panoil,  sharpener 
L  *      6  inch  ruler/straightedga 

Measuring  tape  (mnimum  12  inches) 
^  ^     Meaauring  wheal  ^ 
.Voltage  tester 
^  '   Tape  recorder,  blank  tape 
Camera,  £Llm,  batteries^. 
-'  *     Quatoille  pad 
Survey  forfs 
^    ^    ^     PosJcat  calculator,  battery 
Screwdriver   .  -  , 
Magnifytog  gla^s  . 

General  Conslaerations  ^ 


1*    How  is  the  school  organized?    What  are'  the  functional  lines  of  authority? 

2*    Wh#re  does  aecuri^  fit  into  the  organisation? 

'3,    How  does  the  school  administration  ieel  about  security? 
How  Mportant'  is  it  consideMd  to  be?. 

4*    Have  other  previous  surveys  beej^  conducted?    Wiy?    when?    By  Whom? 

V,  Were  they  acted  upon?  ' 
5.    What  is  the  natur©  of  the  relationship  bstotfeen  the  police  and  the  school 
and  its  security  director? 


Speeiflc  ConsidegatiQng 

g^^^^lt  the  following  .xternal  and  internal  .qulpment  and  situatioral 

factors,,  consider  thair  suitability,  affaativeness,  and \aLtananc«  |„cSra^ 

Thm  Existing  Saguyjty  Sygtemi 

1-      Are  toprs  established  precaduras  for  maintaining  security? 
^e  teare  written  materiala  describing  these  precedures? 

2,  Have  there  been  segurity  problems  in  the  past? 
How  were  they  handled? 

ma         member  e£  the  sahool  staff ^ bean  trained  in  security  awareness? 

3 ,  What  is  thm  Misting  alarm  system?  ^ 
TOat  is  its  teoimiQal  objaetiya? 

4,  la  it  a  iDoal,^ central  atatiQn,  or  police  alarai  syst^?     '  ' 
la  it  supervised? 

S*      la  it  random-pulaed? 
-7:  *  Can  alam  line  be  Qo^romised?  s  * 

'      How  easily?  ,  ^  ■  , 

6*      How  would  local  authorities  respond? 

'   '    How  soon?        '  ,  . .  " 

t  -    .     How  is  the^  system  maintained  and  tested?  ^ 

7.^     Where  ia  the  equ^ment  located?  c  '  /         '  ^ 

-  What  kind  of  cover  ia  needed  for,  the  conduit-^a  rigid 
or  flejcible  metal  cover  or  a  .plaiitic  Snap^on  cover? 

a.      How  does,  the  Miating  system  interface  with  any  new  ooTOonents 
being  oonaidered? 

For  instance,  what  voltagea  and  frequencies  are  avail^la? 
9.      Is  there  a  night  cuatodian/guard? 

If  not,  is. one  needed  and  what  would  be  required  to  accommodate  one? 
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10,  How  and  where         valuables  stored? 

11,  What  is  the  internal  GomuniGation  system?^? 

Is  there  a  p^senal  identification  systam?  '  . 

12,  What  is  -the  prooedure  for  ^visitors?  ^ 
How  and  where  do  they  enter?  •  . 

Facilitiea i 

13,  Whe^e  do  talephone  lines  enter  the  building (s)? 

14, .     Does  the  school  have  radio  and  television  equipment  and  antenna 
systems? 

IS.      Who  is  responsible  for  maintenance  of  the  building;  electriaal^  heat; 
and  air  conditioning  systems;  and  constwction? 

16, .    How  reliable  are  loeal  utilities  (inoluding  fuel  system  and  delive^^ 
water  stores r  electricity)  and  food  services^ and. supplies? 

Buildings  and  Grounds i  ^  - 

17.      What  is  the  geographic  location  of  the  school? 

In  what  t^e  of  neighborhood?  '  ' 

IB,      Wiat  are  the  school  boundaries? 

Are  they  well  defined?  ^  . 

,19,      Does  the  school  OTO  vehicles? 

Are  there  garages? 

20-      How  many  buildings  are  involved?  ^       ,  '    ,  •    .  "    •  , 

^^at  is  their  si^e,  height^  construction? 
21*      Is  any  new  construption  anticipated? 

22.      Are  there  aesttietio  considerations  in  thf  design  of  the  security ^ 

system?  -  * 

23*      What  is  the  noise  leval  of  the  area? 

24,  What  easemants  and  rights  of  way  exist  or  are  needed?  .    ^     ;  ' 

25,  What  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  vegetation? 

26,  '  Wiat  are  the  existing  barriers  (e*g.,  fences^  wmlls,  liedges)? 
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27,    How  is  the  site  lighted,  ihcluding  exterior  building  lighting  and 
peruaeter  said  area  lighting? 

28*    Are  there  waming,  instructional^  or  directional  signs?         .  ^ 

How  visible  are  they?  ,  '  - 

Are  tiiey  aver  obscured  (for  instance^  by  snow)?  '  ■ 

29,  What  are  pedestrian  and  vehicle  traffic  patterns? 
Where  are  parking  lots  located -  and  who  uses  them? 

30,  How  many  interior  and  eKterior  doors  are  therp? 
Is  the  niBQber  and  jiize  appropriate? 

Are  they  all  neoessary? 
31*    ^e  the  doors  equipped  with  locks? 

Is  the  quality  of  the  locks. appropriate  for  the  doors? 
32*    How  many  windows  are  there?  .  * 

^   Are  they  equipped  with  locks?  . 
33-^   miat  other  openings  exist  J3*g*^  roof  hatch^  coal  chute,  sJ^light)? 
34*    Who  is  responsible  for  lock-and-key  control? 

Who  opens  and  closes  the  school? 

By  what  procedt^e? 

When? 

.Are  records  kept?        ^  . 

Emergenqy  Procedures  and  System  Qiecks 

1*    Do  established  procedures  exist  for  dealing  with  the  following  types 
of  emergeneiesi 

Civil  disturbance? 
,  Personal  tortats? 

Personal  injury? 
Fire?  . 
Vandalim?  ^ 
Breaking  and  entering? 

Other  emergencies?  ^ 
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k^m  evaeuation  proeedi^eE  establiahed? 
Review  evacuatiQh  plans  and  routee  with  all  ooneerned, 
i^e  there  any  fire  hazards? 

la  there  an  emergency  comiuniaations  sygtem,  tested  with  losal 
authorities  (poliee^  hospital/  fire) ?  j 

Are  grounds  aleM  of  all  unneoessary  vehicies^  equipment^  maQhiAery* 

Remove  trash  Md  relocate  shrubs  or  trees  as  neoessary*  ' 

Conduet  the, following  syst^  oheaks  and  tests: 

Viaually  and  operationally  test  the  outside  infrared  system; 

Cheek  proper  operation  of  all  inside  and  outside  closed-oirouit 
television  systems. 

Work  test  all  waJJc-through  detectors  and  hand-held  teansfriskers 
,^(metml  deteotors)  .  ^  -  ^  \ 

-  Operationally  gheok  all  other  electronio  seourity  systems  *  inoluding— 

\  Smoke  and  heat  detsQtors 
^Ultrasonic  deteetors 
Boor  locks  and  alarms*  . 

Check  stondby  generator  ^d  fuel  supply* 

Check  site  mergency  aud^le  (IpA,)  al^m  warning  syst^  (if  so  e^ipped) 

Check  Ipcation  and  proper  fill  of  all  fire  eKtinqpiishers  and  fire- 
fighting  equipment* 

Check  for  proper  operation  and  security  of  all  comaujiications 
systMSi  , 

Radio  ^  portable  and  vehicle  i  . 
Telephone;  ^  -  - 

Security  and  fire  battery  syat^is. 
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Generals  Sesurity  .Solutions  -  -  ^  = 

Ensure  that  all  windows,  doors,  and  other  openings  are  protectea  and 
supervised.  *  .  ^ 

Alarm  contacts  shgiild  be  deeigned  to  the  level  of  security  required--* 
sj^gle-aQting  (manual  reaat)  o:^  double-acting  (automatic  reset) — and  be  of  the 
correct  application  (electrical  and/or  mech«ical).. 

Consider  thm  environment.    Are*  interior  and  eKterior  syst^ia  appropriate? 
they  durable,  weatherproof,  corrosion-proof?' 

Consider  the  ef f ectivenetes  of  the  conduit/c^le  systm*     -  ' 

'Lighting  should  reduce  shadow  areas. and  provide  illumination  for  detectioj 
without  glare  *  •  ■       '  h  ^ 

Photoelectric  cells  and  time  conteols  ^e  preferred  over  majiual  on/off 
systems.  "  ■  , 

Can  security  system  components  be  seen  or  easily  rraoved?    Can  they  ^e  * 
recessed  in  the  door-frame  or  wall?    Can  non^reversible  screw  fasteners  be 
provided?    Conceal  and  cover  temi^al  contacts .  - 

Consider  future  building  design  ,  or  entrances  to  building  ^o  be  added  in  » 
future*    Will  wirinf^  ?etc. ,  have  to  be  moved?         .  %  ' 

/  -        r '  _  '     ■  ,        '       ^  ^ 

What  doors r  skylights #  air-conditioning  ducts  require  magnetic  switch  . 
.contacts?    If  large/  they  imay  requiyp  lacing.  ^  .  , 

Design  pull-  trap  devices  for  through*tihe-wall  or  window  air-conditioners 
-and  their  frames*    Protect  unused  plywood  space  fillers  with  varnish  and  pull 
traps .  "    ■  ^  =   ,      .     ^         ,       \  -      ^  ,  . 

Consider  out-of-doors  systems,  double  invisible,  infrared  beams  or 

equipment  .embedded  in  concrete  foundations  to  prevent  theft  or  vibraj^on  and, 
misalignment.    Be  cautious  of ^ microwave  devices  tiiat  can  detect  triicks,  traijis, 
cars ^  etc.    All  outdoor  systems  should  have  supervised  alarms  on'^  their  low- " 
voltage  circuits.    Otiier  outdoor  items  requiring^special  consideration  include 
Gfas  omnpSi  .trucks,  convevor  belts,  elevators,  Md  forkiifts,       '  '  " 
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Braaking  and  entering  may  oeei^  during  understaffed  hours,  suaH^as  ©pening, 
closing,  holidays/  «id .  weekends  *    Always  .design  the  seaurity  syst^ '.to  proteat 
life  firet  and  then  property,    Iffeative  preventive  measures  include  mQtion 
detectors  and  other  intrusion  prevention  devices^  internal  alert  signals  \ 
(phrases  or  words)     emergency  .alara^^  camera  (one  frajne  each  two  seconds,  when 
ttiggered) ,  closed-circuit  television  md  strobe  lights*    Motion  detectors  can 
be  used  to  back  up  alarfi  devices  on  doors  and  windows  to  help  prevent  defeating 
alarm  systems.  ' 

Devise  or  test  substitute  syst^s.    Cost-e££ectiveness~per£omance  and  price 
should  be  considared,    A  remote  tone  signal  generator  may  be  advisable. 
Different  telephone  circuits  are  avail^le,..    In  interlocking  systCTS,  if  the 
telephone  system  fails,  other  systems  will  fail  also.    In  "two  route"  telephone^, 
circuits  the  phone  syst^  is  separate. 


0 
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Intrusion.  Protection  Devices 

,  _    _____  _  . 

Devices 'to  prevent  intrusion  may  be  photoelectric,  enfraredi  audio,  sonic ^ 
ultrasonic,  radar/migrowave^  or  passive  infrared. 

Photoelectric  davicea  use  white  light  and  may  be  adjusted  to  50^  toJ^^Op-foet 
ranges.    The  use  of  reflective  mirrors  reduces  the  range  35  percent.  These 
devices  are  visible,  and ^ their  technology  is  outdated. 

Infrared  devices  are  mounted  on  rigid  surf  ace  s/j  and  emit  invisible  light. 
Self-contained  sensitivity  adjus^ents^-^are  nonsupe^ised;  ^rmnsmitters  and 
receivers  are  supervised.    Infrared  devices  can  be  '^lnerable  to  itftei>- weather, 
condensation^  snow,  etc.  '       ,  <  ^ 

Audio  devices 'may  utilise  a  P.  A.  system  in  reverse  through  microphones 
over  doors  and  windows.    Soimd  is  converted  to  an  alarai  signal.    Audio  devices 
are  not ' recommended  in  areas  of  highway ■  soimds,  roof  rain,  or  machine^  noise,, 
but  are  good  for  safes/    Pay  attention  to  Underwriters  Laboratories  (U.L,) ' 
specifications.  . 

Sonio  detectors  respond  to  sound,  are  not  U,L, -listed,  hurt  ears, 
require  earmuffs  to  test,  and  are  noCTally  electrically  driven  (tous  inaffeGtive 
in  power  failure) .    They  can  keep  firefighters  at  a  distance  if  the  devices 
cannot  bs  silenfced* 

Ultrasonic  devices  respond  to  movMent,  operate  in  the  27  -  47  CTe  range,  and 
use  solid-state  power  supplies  and  amplifiers,    Walk-test  the  entire  system  each 
day,  watching  out  for  ''crawl  dead  spots."    C^eck  antitamper  trap  covers.  The 
supervised  line  and  bracket  traps  should  also  be  tested.    School  managCTent 
personnel  should  conduct  the  walk-test  Md  log  results  to  prevent  ^ployee       /  i 
cei^romise,    A  normal  walk- test  has  the  li-mitation  of  testing  only  toe  amplifier 
and  wire.    Deviges  may  be  omni-  or  one-directional,  may  be  self -contained,,  and 
ni^  have  master/slave  conf igiirations ,  ^  i 

■ '  -  ■  '  '  '  '   .  i 

Microwave  systms  are  slmil«  to  infrared  syst^s.    Radar/microwave  devices 
may  be  omni-  or  one-directional.    The  beam  can  penetrate  certain  types  of  wails 
(such  as,  sheetrock  or  glass,  but  not  brick,  for  ins tMce ),  thereby  detectirig 
movements  outside  the  protected  area.    They  have  very  little  application  in  t 
school  environments,  and  any  FCC  f regency  law  allocation  changes- may  require 
expensive  updating,  etc.    Microwave  must  be  engineered  ve^  c«efully  to  . 
compensate  for  problems  wito  pumps,  wheels,  fans,  broken  fluorescent  lamp' 
starters,  etc. 


Passive  infrared  devices  detect  body  heat  from  SO  -  75  feet  ,^  but  are  not 
effective  in  areas  above  100    P.    ^ey  must  be  adjusted  for  seasonal  temperature 
differences,  .  ...^-^ 


■      '  \ 
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Safes  and  j/aults 

.  -  — — :  '  '  ■  ^  ■  ■  ,:  '  '    '   •  i 

In  QQnsidering  eafes  and  vaults^  the  following  factors  should  be  kept  in 
mind,    Ninsty-fiva  peroent  of  them  are  firs-safe  only.    NOiU.  S.  safe 
manufaoturer  will  make  reference  to  its  safes  being  burglar-proof,     (One  oompany 
advertises  one  of  its  safes  as  burglar-proof  for  30  minutea-)    Most  tough-material 
safes  are  foreign-made  and  have  not  beeh  subjected  to  U,L.  testing.    For  instamae, 
only  framea  arid  doors  may  be  tested,  testing  lab  may  use  only  conventional 

burglar  tools.    It  ia  advisable  to  install  safes  at  the  time  the  building  is 
conatructed  so  that  .manufacturing  drawings  will  be  available.    Outside  labels 
provide  information  about  the  safe's  cons true tion. 

Safes  are  best  protected  by-* 

Wood  or.  masonite  construction  with  foil  tape  grids  inside  or  o\itside; 
Eleotrostatic  (antenna)  field;  ' 
'  Fail  Md  temperature  alarms; 
Inaide  air  preasure  and  toop  systems; 

Hyitoaulic  alarm  system^  prebuilt  in  safe  and  enclosure; 

Interior  linings  taped  for  U,L,  approval,  ' 

AlaCT^Systems  i  ^  . 

Uae  U,L* -listed  electric  key  combination  locks  to  turn  the  system 
on  and.  off.    Make  sura' a  different  combination  is  used  for  the  alarm  system  ' 
than  for  other  syat^.    Restrict  distribution  of  the  combination  among  ^ 
persoimel.    Measure  and  record  trie  eleoteical  char  ac  tar  ia  tics  of  e^ipment  and  M 
systams.    For  instance,  aome  e^pment  will  ra^fmction  during  an  electrical  ^ 
brown-out.    Two-stage  systems  which  bria£ly  delay  'the  main  alarm  help  prevent 
f alaa  alaraia , 

Ala™  coB^any  cbntracta  should  specify  toa  level  of  security  to  be 
providad  Md  openlng/clos^g  supervision.    Signals  and  reports  to  be  mada  should- 
also  be  outlined*    Ba  aware  of  poaaibla  additions  to  basic  contract  ohargeai 

Twes ;  ^  ^  '  '  \ 

Permits;  "  ■ 

False-alarm  finaa  levied  by  the  city;' 

Maintenance  or  refurbishing  chargaa  after  the  firatyear;  '  * 

Telaphone  company  charges  or  regulationa;  . 
Interaat  on  past-due  accounta; 
Insuranca  cos^aiy  requirementa r 
U,L,  aertificatesi  and 
;    Installation  errors,  ' 

Warranty^  maintanance^  and  service  provisions  should  be  eKamined,  Check 
references  regarding  the  comply 's  past  security  work. 
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'  — ^ — — '  -   '  ,  Background 

Moduift     5.3    Phygleal  Plant  Segurlty  Materials 

Background  l"D     5.3.2  . 

litey  Control  Check  Liit  ,  '  .  • 

■     ,'  ,  Yes  ■  No 

s '  ■  -        '  .  . 

! 

.1,    Do  you  restrict  office  kaya  to  those  who  aetually 
,     need  tiiem?  \  ^  (  )  (  )  ' 

2.    Do  you  keep  complete  ^  up-'to^date  records  of  ttie 

disposition  of  all  offioe  keyg?   _  (  )  (  ) 

31.    Do  you  .have  adequate  prooedurai  for  colleeting  .  ■ 

^         keys  from  teCTttnated  raployees?  (  )  {  ) 

4.  Do  you  iecure  all  typewiritera,  adding  maohines^  ,  =/' 
oaloulators  #  photocopiera  ^  etc , ,  with  m^im™ 

ieoitfiiy  looks?  {  )  (  )  ^ 

5,  Do  you  restriat  duplioatlon  of  offioe  keys*  ^coept 

for  those  specif ioally  ordered  by  you  in  writing?  (  )  {  ) 

6*    Do  you  require  that  all  keys  be  marked  "Do  not 
^  duplicate"  to  pravent  legitimate  lo^smitiis  from 
making  Qopies  wittiout  your  knowledge?  .  .      (  )  (  ) 

7,    Have  you  eitabliihed  a  rnile  that  keys  must  not 

be  left  unguarde  w  desks  or  gabinets^-^and  do  . 
you  enforce  that  rule?  (  )  (  ) 

a.    Do  you  require  that\ filing  cabinet  keys  be  rmoved 
i^.    frc^  locks  and  placed  in  a  secure  location  after 

opening  off  cabinets  in  the  moming?      *  I  )  (  ) 

9.    Do  you  have  procedm^es  which  prevent  imauthorized/  - -  = 

personnel  from  reporting  a  "lost  key"  and  receiving 
^      a  "replacement."  ,  ^    (  )  (  ) 

10*    Do  you  routinely  obiiterate  n™bers  on  all  keys  to  ' 

prevMt  unauthorised  duplication?  (  )  {  ) 

11.  Do  you  have  some  responsible  person  in  charge  of  ^ 
issuing  I  all ^keys?  \  V  (  )      *      (  ) 

12.  -    Are  all  keys  systematically  stored  in  a  iecured 

wall  c^inet  of  either  your  omi  design  or  from  a 

commercial  key  control  system?  .  (  )  (  V 

13;    Do  you  keep  a  record  showing  issuance  and  return  of 

eve^  ktyi  insliiding  name  of  person/ date  and  t me?  (  )  (  ) 
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Technical  Assistance  Bulletin 

Lock  and  Key  ConTrdl  Procedures 


Summary  ■  '  "  " 

Control  of  access  ta  keys  to  ichool  buildings  and  to  critical  interior  ar^as 
whicn  are  frtquint  targets  ,  for  vandals  and  burglars  is  a  major  problem  far  schoal 
adminiscratorf  and  school  sacurity  personnsl.  This  bullttin  describes  approacnes  to 
lock  and  key  control  which  have  proved  succassful  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  New 
York  City,  New  York.  Ah  example  of  key  control  procadurss,  used  by  the  'Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  Public  Schools,  Is  also  included.  "  ' 


The  Problem  - 

Mainuining    control    svar    ktyi    li   1  majar 
^  prablim   fn   building  iaeufity,  Administra- 
^  tors  iri  can«rntd  with  providing  iufftQiint 
iCMss       areii  in  and  abgut  the  schaol  for 
perianhtl   who  muit  work  Jn  those  arias. 
Hawevtr, .  administrators  art.  also  esnoirned 
that  theUack  of  proper  IsByanci  prooadurts 
■  and  eari  in  handling  keys  will  eonstituta  a 
hazird^   to    the    iecurity   of   the  building. 

-  Teadhtri  and  othtr  itaff  need  fraquant 
aeciij  to  itorige  and  audiovisual  lupply 
rooms.  Howevar,  individual  oarilassness  Is 
often  oltid  by  lohool  seourity  perionnel  as 
the  major  raason  for  lost '  and/or  mlipiacid 

-  keys  to  thasa  vital  areas  and  subsaquint 
property  loss, 

A  system  of  kty  oontroU-.aipeqiaily  for  mas^ 
^  ter  keys,,  is  essential  if  adequate  building 
seourity  li  co  be  maintained.    However,  the 
iystam  should  not  be  so  rigid  as  xq  hamper 
the  tducatlonal  prootss..    If  the  problem  of 
lost  matirfals  and  'tqufprnent  if  of  iuoh  pro* 
portion    that    the    tduoational    process  Is 
already   in  Jeopardy,    strict  inforcement  of 
aaoisi    to   kayi  may  ba^the  only  answer. 
Howevar,    the  tffectiyanesi  of-  ichool  staff 
may   be   impairid    if  they  cannot  get  into 
areas  in  the  building  considered  tssancial  to 
their    functioning:      Tharefgri,    one  must 
consider  the  tradaoffi  that  may  be  neces* 
iiry    before    implamtntinG   any   systim  '^for 
contrglling"  iccisi  to  keys". 


The  Solurtbn 

According  to  Charles  O'Toola,  Chief  of 
Security  for  the^^  Seattle  Public  Schaois,  the 
"period  of  cradibility''  for  any  lock  and  kay 
systam  averiges  from  two  to  five  years. 
Within  this  timeframe,  or  as  the  need  arises, 
the  lock  and  kiy  iystam  far  any  ichool  dfs- 
trict  should  be  changed.  Accomplishing 
this  task  can  be  quite  expaniive,  particu- 
liriy  if  buying  new  lock  systams  is  the  only 
approach  taken.  iVIiny  school  districts  are. 
now  meeting  the  challanga  through  the  less 
'costly  but  iqually  aff active  approachei  gut* 
lined  in  the  following  sections. 

Exchange  Programs  - 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  several ^ichoar 
systems  partfcipaca  in  i  lock  and  "  key 
axchangt  program,  PariodiCilly neighbor- 
ing  diitricts  axchange  lock  cqris  and/or 
combination  lacks  to  lackeri  along  with  all 
master  keys  and  combinaclon  books.  This 
type  of  program  fncriases  the  security  and 
credibility  of  the  lock  and  key  iystam  in 
these  districts  and  is  cost  affective. 

Seattia  and  Portland,  Oragon,  havi  been 
involvid  in  lock  and  key  BHCh^nqm  pragrims 
for  sama^  :tlme.  For  iKampla,  whan  ana  of 
thi  mas^ar  kiys  for  Saattli-i  gym  lockj  was 
stolen,  "Mc...  O'Taola  tridad  nearly  3.000  of  / 
the  affictid  Iocks  for  the  Portland  school 
systam's   diffarant   lacks   and   masttr  kev, 
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\  Accgrding  tp  Hinry  Sranch,  Oirscior  of  eht 
Office  of  SchQQl  SifiCy  for  £ha  Ntw  York 
City  Public  Schools,  whsntvtr  i  school  in 
one  diitmct  (a.g.,  chi  SronK)  is  idincifiad 

;  as  needing  new  locki  in  high-risk  arias 
■bacaust  kayi  havi  bam  stQlin/ dupllcaCad, 
tec,  and  a  scheol  in  anathar  school  district 
(a.g.,  IVIanhittan)  is  idintlflad  as  having 
similar  problami,  tha  locks  from  tha 
affactad  schools  art  switched.  No  naw 
locks  are  purchased,  and  labor  coiti  are 
riduced  by  using  existing' staff . 

A  variation  on  tht  above  can  also  ba  accsm* 
pUshad  within  the  same  school  building. 
For  axamplt;  the  lock  from  the  audioviiual 
supply  room-  can  be  switchad  with  "tha  lock 
from  '  tha  macarials  supply  roam.  Uocks 
from  all  targat  aria  rooms  can  rindomly  and 
pariodically  ba  switched  by  tha  maintanance 
staff. 

In  schools  vyhich  hava  '-common  lock  sys- 
terns'*  which  can  ba  opened  "by  a  mastar 
kay,  it  is  suggested  that  classrooms  with 
tKpansive  equipmant  not  ba  a  part  of  the 
iystim.  Suiinass  vcfassas,  scienci  labs> 
vocational  education  shops,  and  all 
ciassroomi  that  can  ba  ipacific  targets  for 
-theft  shouid  haye  **unlqua**,  jocki.  These 
iQCks  should  not  be  of  the  knob^  mounted 
kav  access  variety,  but  instaad  should ~ba 
locks  with  dead  bolts  or,  ^oma  other  mora 
sacuri  mechanism. 

Staff  Accountability 

Many  school  systems  have  instituted  key 
control  systems  that  have  one  staff  member,  . 
usually  the  principal,  responsible  for  ihe 
issuance  and  handling  of  all  kayi^  aspe* 
cially  mister  kays._  This  approach, 
^although  considered  rigid  by  soma,  has 
provad  qu'ta  succassfuh  A  distinct  advan* 
tage  of  the  system  Is  its  control  ovar  the 
fraquancy  with  which  duplicata  keys  are 
produced. 


stiff  who  may  need  frtquant  access  to  the 
building  for  prbgrim  purposes/  | 

Rigulatidn  3240  of  Che  Pairfax  County, 
Virginia  Public  Schools  is  inciudtd  as  an 
appendix  to  this  bullatin;  as  an  axampla  of 
kay  control  staff  auchorfEation  and  respon^ 
sibility. 

Kay  Controi  Criteria 

In  their  attempt  to  combat  vandalism  and 
thaft  in  the  schools,  the  State  of  Kentucky 
lists  the  following  as  minimum  critiria  to  ba 
mat  in  tha  area  of  kay  controh 

i  The  risponsibility  for_  lock  and 
kay  ;  control  Is  Assigned  to  an 
individual 

•  All  file  keys  and  dupncatas  are 
kept  in  a  stael  kay^cabinat, 
undar  lock  and  kay 

•  All  keys  are  maintained  and 
issued  with  strict  ,f uparvision, 
including  the  requirtmant  that 
each  key  issued  must  ba  signad 
for  ;  (using^    kay    racaipt  tagsL 

•  iVIaster  keys  are  kept  to  a  mini* 
mum  and  art  retained  by  lorn 
administritiva  ,    personnel  /only 

■  (principal-,      assistant  prtncipai, 
and  maintenanci  iupervlsor) 

•  Appropriate  fines  or  panaltias  are 
enforced  when  an  employee  loses 
a  key 

,  •  Employees  are  never  parmittid  to 
have  a  duplicata  kay  made  on 
their  own 

^-^t  ^  Keys,  are  always  collected  from 
employees  vvho  terminate  or  trans- 
fer 


In  Seattle,  only  the  principal  and  head  cus- 
todian of  each  school  have  a  master  key  to 
exterior  doors.  Taacheri  "are  only  Issued 
keys  to  their  individual  clissrooms.  Any 
staff  member  who  needs  to  be  admitted  to 
the  .building  before  or  after  ichool  hours- 
must  request  pirmission  In  advance,  and 
the  principal  on  his  .or  her  designee  must 
come  oacK  and  let  hlm/har  in  the  building.^ 
This  type  of  system  allows  the  principrfl  to 
dicidt  whether  It  is  eiiintial  that  staff  be 
in  the  building  during  nonschooi  hours. 
However^  such  a  system  maMes  accessibility 
to    the    school    facility   difficult  ^for^  those 


•  A\U  keys  are  collected  and  logged 
at  tha  conclusion  of  the  school 
year;  the  key  control  lystem  Is 
reavaluated  and  inadequacies  cor- 
rected   bafare   keys   are  rtiisued 

•  Tumblers      in     vital     lacks  '  are . 
if             changed   if  keys  are  parminently 

lost  or  stolen, 

ResulTs  s  - 

i 

ixchinge  programi  are  cost  iffactivt  in 
jt^at  ^hirt  IS  ho  cjpttil  outlay' for  Durchas- 


fng  nsw  iquipment,  and  mmimal  cssti  for 
labor  irtJneyrrfd  by  having  ixistif|ig,  main^- 
teninca  naff  rimovi  and  riinital'l  locks. 
Aimough  thin  Is  no  hard  data  a\^ailable, 
sacyrfcy  diriotors  stati  that,  "onck  otaar 
linti  af^  raiponiib/iity,  art  aitablisrted,  In 
carms  of  key  oon'crol,  then  is  lesi^  af  a 
problem  with  lost  -  keys  and  unaut^nariMd 
duplication  of  kayi.  '  1 

Required  Resources  \ 

i^Isting  iiourity  and  maintananci  itaff  can 
mort  ^than  adaquacily  operata  exchange  \pro- 
grams.  Aiaignment  of  staff  to  insuraikey 
oontrQl   requires  only  a  modest  aKpenditurs 


of  thiir  ciimi,  Orisntaiion  of  ail  staff  to 
new  procgdyrsr'  should^  il7o"'^'^5ns7GiriiU 

Refer  eno^es 

Kentueky  Qapartment •  of  Justica,   Offica  of 
Crimji  \     Prev.ention,  A  Prevtntiva 


Agproafch  to  Vandalism  ind  Theft' 


Ktntyckv  Schools. 


Vol 


m 
School 


SacyritVi  and  Control/  p.  12. 


Vi|tarmark,  f .D.  and  Slauvelt,  P.D,  CQn^: 
troUIng.  grime  in"  the  School:    A  Cofn-'" 


plate  Sacyritv  "Handbook  for  Adminis-" 
strata rs.    i  West   Nyack,    N  .  V  . :  PBrk^r 
f  ubiishln^  Ca.  ,  Ino;,  1978.  j 
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■      '        '  ^  SappQwz  Sarvicss 

January  2,  L97S 

SU7P0R7  . 

Steurisy  and  Cgmunleations  ^         .  v 

Scheol  Kay 3    .  .  -  * 

1  i  '   funQ'Bm      -  ■     ■    ' '    .  .     .  ■ 

to  MWblijh  respsmsiblliey  f^T  tdmiiiiisrECion  of  schosi  building  kmy 
MBCraL  -aiid  M  dasignaci  mdi^lduEli  auchsriatd        hayi  paistssisn  of  . 
ich^el  keys,  ^       ^  *  '  ^ 

One  sastir  kay  is  auchsrl^ad  ^co  be  in  the^' pQiaesiion  a  £  ehe  failawifif 
Individuals: 

.  /       Principal  °  -  ' 

'Asi^jtaae  Prineipals  ^  . 

Htad  day  e-ua^Ddian  . 

\  '   /  Head  aifhc  cuiMdian  C^^pon  che  Sfacilic  approval  of  che  prineipal) 

.  Tw  mastir  kays  ihall  bt  on  file  for  offiea  use  sa  falloy^s: 

Gma  kay  ^0  rraain  lacurtd  in  chi  adtniniirracivi  offict 

Oat  kay  for  ui©  by  gha  aft; ir -hour e  aecivieiii  custodian  ts  ;  ; 

appro vad  by  the  principal 

3 • '    Hi^h  and  Saeondary  Schooli  ' _  ^    .  .  i  / 

^  Hiih  and  iacondary  lehool  principals  ma^  ^aiiisn      building  fnascir  kay  wO 
dapartmanc  haada  a,a  dat^ad  nscaaaary  under  the  follQwin'f  conditiona* 

a,  A  cumne  list  of  Mmas  of  all  department  haada  who  ha^^e  been  afSiinad 
buildini  mater  keys  ihall  ba  kapt  on  file  wich  ,:ha  director,  Security 
ind  Comimicatiani  Diviiipn. 

b.  Buildini  maacar  kaya  shall  not  be  assipiad  to  a  dapartnent  head  until 
.  briaf id  \by  tha  director ,  'Sacuflty  and  CoTOnanicationi  Division,  on  ■ 

rajnonsibilitiea  with  reaoact  to  the  sacurity  intrusion  avstita. 

'    c,      Mascar  keys  aaai^td  to  department  haads  ahall;  ba  specif  isall^*  asiignad 
to^  thasinrfividtiils.    Landing  of  maattr  kaya  is  prohibitad  undsr  anv 
circuas tances. 

d*      The  unauthoriEad  uaa  of  a  maitir  key,  at  any  ichool  tnipioyi^  possessini 
an  unauthotiaid  Mittr,  shall  ba  reporttd^o  eht  arta  aupar incenctnt; 
diracEor,  Support  Sarvicas  Dipartmenc,  for  appropr iist .ac:i3n\ 
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ineipali  fnd  geher  accquncabU  tndivtduals  ari  risponsalia  for  ftsossessing 
sehodl  ktyi  vhsn  an  CTplayam  sa^inaets  * , 

Pringip^s  art  riiignslbla' f§T  adviJlnj' eha  dirsesor ,  SasuriSy  and 
CoTOtmiea^idns  Division,  rsfardiag  eha  acco^ntab ilicy  of  all'  building/ 
faeiLi^y  MS^ar  kayi  whan  ^arpiaacad  ot  whan  ?iasii|nsd       ochar  .duc^ias. 

Only  wpia  Mployata  asaaaia£id  wtch  a  |ivem  aahasL  shall  be  providsd 
keys  M  ^hat  sahodl..    Taaahtri  ara  auchort^td  a  roam  door  ksy. 

Kays  my  no^e  ba  loaned  co  nQntmplayfefii  for  any  ^sason^ 


far  «etptiQns  cq  cha  ptaciding  auchdrizaQions  a^d  rispansibiliciai 
may  ba  addrtisid  cq  ens  diraecDr,  Support  Sarvicis  Diparemtnc .  ^  Sueh 
rMyasts  shall  bt  ravlawad  oa  an  Individuai  basis       aasura  Qpcimum 
kmcn^izy  of  cha  faciiicy  concarnad, 

?TOcadurai 

" "". 

tha  followi^i  proeadurai  pertain  co  iehool  kayg:. 

a,  aaqiliii^idns  for  t^S'ir  and  .irand  mstar  kays  ihtll  ba  lubmittid  an  ' 
.form  IJfV-lO  CO  wha  Supply  Division  via  cha  dirae:ot  gf  Sacurisy  and 

COTmnioaciopi  Division,  di^inf  appropria^i  sehooi.  ??1SS  aeoounc.  and 
.  obj  tee  eoda '307.     TSi  diractor,  Sacuri^y  and  Ci^municttions  Di'rision, 
shall  sanu^a  ehi  approval  of  sha  ixaciiwiva  dir^tcr  of  Support  Sarvicas 
DaparCTant  ■  for  all  irand  tnastsr  keys  • 

b,  Raquislcions  ior.iarialisad  additional  ktys  (ochtr  chan  master  and 
grand  triaictr)  shall  ba  siibmitsid  co  Supply  Division  on  rora  tW-lO 
eitlni  apprppriata  snhool  ?f3i3  aceoune  and  objtQt  coda  307.  Tha 
INV^IO  muMt  list . cha  larial  nunbari  of  tha  dasirid  sohool  kayi  or  a 
saspla  kay  for  dtsks ,  loekars  or  oabinics ,  '  ..       "  , 

c,  All  kay  raquasts  raquiring  tha  lockMith        traval .  Co  sha  sohooli. 
txnipt  for  rap^air  of  brokan  or  daMgtd -keys ,  will  oonstieuta  a  capicai 
outlay  «pendi£ura  and  should  ba  submitcad  on  a  DC  Form  407  through 
tha  ar«  suparintandint^.  .  ?  _ 

* 

d,  Justiiioation  for  all  kays  must  lenompany  racuisition  raquasti,  A 
ricaipE  ahall  be  signatf  for  laoh  rtmstar  kiy  Usuad,    Grand  masciT 
keys  shall  noc  ba  passad  -to  a  suoctssor  but  mufC  ba  fiiurned  zh% 
director  J  Saouricy  and  CommunioaeiQni  Divisign,  and  -eissusd,  sn  hand 
racaiptj-co  the  niKt-  individual  daiiinacad  f  sr  ,  acQguntabtXley , 


Raquascs  for  ttpalrs  so  kayg  at  lacks  shall  be  submi£;i4"  cs  '  ■ 

'  Qnm  QQpy  of  taeh  .kay  ihall  be  cifged  fo?- ijich .  ancTinct  and  depQiLcad 
l.in  the  canersli/  locm^^ad  kay  caie.  ,  :  / 

An  audi^  af  all  gueiwndlng  umiear  and' grand  mastir  ktys  ihall  be 
oonduccad        laast  gnei  aaeh  fchaol  /ear  by  eha  diraccor,  Sacurlcy 
and"  Coraunicacisns  Di^isian-,  ;  .  " 
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b.4  -  uesigningano  Upgrading  Bchooi  aecurity 
Modilie  Programs  ^ 


Module 
Synopsis 


Purpose 


To  provide  participants  with  guidelines  and  models  for  initial  design  or  UDfiradin. 
and  expansion  of  school  security  program,  and  an  overview  o"thrLfL?Ll^ftr'u^^^ 
ture(s)  and  components  of  a  school  security  program  essential  struc 


Objectives  ' 

Participants  will  be  able  to— 

'       ^'      fu^lv'anrt  -^''^  Statistical  data  in  order  to  conduct  k 

survey  and  Qeeda  aaaasament  , 

^'      ^aiSle  bet^en  several  current  types  of  programs 

3.      Begin  structuring  a  security- program  to  fit  their  needs. 
%^    Material  in  this  module  can  be  eKpanded  upon  or  compressed  according  to 

trainer  brilowled iaJ?'"^'^'  ^"^^  recommended  that  the 

Cramer  be  knowledgeable  concerning  school  security  programming.) 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  core  module  should  be  ttf  interest  to  a  broad  cross-section  of  school  personnel 
It  IS  particularly  appropriate  for  those  with  an  interest  in  or  responsibifftv  ?or 
security  program  design.    The  content  is  preoperational  anropLatiS  in  naL^e 


Caursa    ^  '  Security  ,  . 
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Module 
.  Synopsis 
(continued) 


Media/Equipment 

Overhead  projector 
Screen 
Flipchart 
Markers 


Materials 


Transparenclei 

5.4.1 
5.4.2 
5.4.3 
5.4.4 
5.4.5 


Needs  Assessment:  Purpose 
^eeds  Assessment:    Types,  of  Problems 
Police  Department,.  Crime  Statistics 
Some  Basic  Elements  of  a  Security  Program 

Placements  of  Security  Divisions  in  Districts'  Organisational  Struc- 


ture 


Background  Materials  (Trainer/Participant) 


5.4.1 
5.4.2 

5.4.3 


Written  Agreement  between  Police  Department  and  Sc^l  District 
?ubuf  sSooLf  Regarding  School-Police  Relations  (Seattle 

"The  Contingency  Plan" 


Resource  Ma te ria Is 


R.5.4.1 

R.5.4.2 
R.5.4,3 


Training  Programs  for  Security  Personnel  (Commissioned/ 
Non-comniiiioned) 
Police-School  Liaslon  Programs 
Incident  Reporting  Systanai 


Handout 


5.4.1         Advaatages  and  Disadvantages  of  Staffing  Systemi 
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Neads  Assessinenti 

mm 


To  provide  a  factual  analysis  of  the  school 

■  lemareas. 


stricfs 
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Needs  Ass#ssiiieriti 
Types  of  ProblemB  Mdresmd 

•  property  Protection 
®  People  Protection 

•  or  Both 


ERIC 


Police  Department  Crinne  Statistics 
Wilson  Junior  High  School 

Case  of  Burglary  Reported— 1975 

By:  Months 
*    Days  of  the  Week 

Hours 

Nic|hts/Days 
Point  of  Entry 
Targets  (A-V's, 
Student  Stores) 

'  i    104     '        ■     •      '  '    .  ^ 


# 
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Some  Basic  Elements 
of  9  Security  Program 

1.  Determining  Staffing  Requirementd 

2.  Determining  Qualifications  and  Training 
Requirements 

3.  Developing  Policy,  Regulations,  and 
Procedures 

4.  Developing  a  Reporting  System 

5.  Staff  DevelopQient  for  Nonsecurity  Staff 

r  -   ■  :  ■■  t 


f  5,4,1 


"Epical  Piacements  of  Security  Divisior/is 
m  School  District's  Organizational.Structure 


(Large  Systems)  A 


Superintendent 


Security  i 


(Medium  Systems)  B 


[Se 


Assistant 
Superintendents 


Asst.  Supt,, 
Business 
Administration 


Director,  Maintenance 


Director,  Operations 


(Small  Systems)  C 
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ModulQ  __5-4  -  Designing  and  Upgrading  School  Sacuri'tty  Programs  f^y  ModUl© 

Total  Time  m  hours   


Module  Summary  j  . 

This  module  pirovidea  suggeatisns  and  guidalines  for  designing  and/or  upgrading  school 
security  prograraB .     Emphaais  will  be  placed  on  basic  elfimenta  which  are  naceaaary  to 
any  school  security  program. 


ArtVity/ Content  Summary 

Time 

1.  Introduction 

5  min. 

Thare  is- no  one  model  school  security  program;  there  are  basic 
alamenti  essential  to  all  sacurity  programs,  and  this  session  will 
present  an  ovarview  of  some  of  these  alaments,  basad  on  partici- 
pant need  and  interast. 

! 

2,      Step  1^  Needs  Assassment                                                    -    '       ,  > 

10—30  min 

A. 

Purpose                                                  ^  . 

The  purpose  of  a  needs  assassmant  is  to  provide  a  factual 
analysis  of  the  school  district's  problem  areas. 

Problems  Addressed  ^ 

Types  of  problems  to  be  addressed  include  property  and  people 
protection. 

Obtaining  Data 

ft  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  data  on  costs  attribut- 
able to  vandalism,  or  burglary,  as  opposed  to  normal  wear  and 
tear. 

Alternate  Sources  of  Data                      .  ^ 

Crime  statistics  reported  to  police  are  an  alternata  source 
of  data*                        .  ; 

E.  ■ 

Using  Needs  Assessmeht  Data                       \  ' 

'           -  -  -       -          -  ^ —           ,         ,  . 

Some  basic  elements  of  a  lecurity  program  include  i     (1)  deter'>' 
mining  staffing  requirements,   i2)  detemining  qualifications 

y  if 

\ 
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Artlvity/ Content  Summary 


Time 


3. 


and  training  requiraments ,   (3)  davaloping  policy,  ragulationa,  and 
.procedures,   (4)  davaloping  a,  reporting  systam,  and  (5)  staff  davel- 
opment  for  nonaecurity  staff. 

Daterrnining  Staffing  Raenjiraments 

A.      Raquiramerit  Issuaa 

Approachas  to  staffing  depend  on  the  kinds ^of  problems  the  achool 
has* 


4\ 


\ 


_Staffing  Approach  Ut     Internally  Designed  Syatems^  ^ 
Staffing  Approach  #2i     Hire  Qutsida  Firm 
Staffing  Approach  #3i     Use  Lgcal  Police 
Staffing  ApprQach  #4i    Mixed  Systems 
DateCTiining  Oualif ication  and  Training  Raquireinenta  ^ 
A.  Overview 

The  need  for  training  keyed  to  staff  gualif icationa  considerations 
IS  stressed. ,  _ 

®^      S^aniples  of  Training  Programs  Based  on  Different  QualiflcatiQna 

^    Portland,  Oregon,  and  SAattie,  Washington's  training  programs  are 
.  ..  -  diSGussed.  ^  ■  'i    ^  " 

Developing  Policy,  Regulations,  and  Procedures 

Elements  of  school  board  policy  and  regulations  and  aparation/contin- 
gency  procedures  are  disGussed. 

A.      Policy  Planning  -■        \  , 

initial  policy  planning  for  security  programs  takes  place  at  the 
school  board  level. 

Regulations 

Procedures 


Peveloping  a ^Reporting  System    "  '  * 

Thm  type  of  reporting  system  used  depends  on  thi.  purposes  for  which  a 
reporting,  system  im  designed  (i.e.,  legal  requirementa ,  olanning, 
staffing,  records,  atq.).  ■ 
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iO-30  mir 


10-30  min 


10-30  min. 


10-30  min. 
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Aetivity/ Content  Summary 


7-      staff  DavelQpmem:  fpy  Nonsecurlty  Stafg 
A*  Qverviaw 

There  is  a  need  to  make  the  entire  school  conmunity  aware  of  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  sqhool  security  program,  and  of  the 
responsibilities  each  school  employee  has  in  relation  to  the  ■ 
security  program,     '  ^ 

S»      Staff  Development  EKaTOles  ^ 

Staff  development  approaches  used  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
and  Saattla,  Washington,  are  prasenteci. 

fr.      Wrap -Up 


Course    f  7  Security   

5.4  -  designing  and  Upgrading  Bchooi  Becurity 
Module  Programs  


Detailed 
Waik-Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Overhead 
projector 

Screen 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


.     Introduction    (5  mln) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points* 

o    Because  of  the  diverse  needs  and  approaches  of  school  dis- 
tricts, there  is  not  a  ''standard  model*'  that  will  satisfy 
all  or  "most"  needs* 

0    Decisions  concerning  organization,  structure,  staffing 

requirements,  qualifications  and  training  for  staff,  policy 
and  procedures,  reporting  system,  use  and  development  of 
nonsecurity  personnel,  and  staff  development  are  all  contin- 
gent upon  a  variety  of  factors.    These  include-- 

(1)  The  siM  of  the  district 

(2)  The  type  of  security  needs  and  priorities  to  be 
addressed 

(3)  Rasources  available 

(4)  the  commitment  of  the  school  board  and  superintendent 
to  a  security  program. 

o    There  are,  however,  very  cdmnon  problems  and  a  great  number 
of  the  proposed  solutions  contain  basic  elements  that  are 
essential  in  the  deiign  of  school  security  programs, 

0    This  session  then  will  preient  an  overview  of  these  "ele- 
ments,"   We  begin  with  the  first  step  -  needs  assessment. 

2^    Minilecture  Using  Transparencies i     Step  1,  Needs  Assessment 
(10  minO  —    "  " 


NOTE; 


This  material  is  presented  as  a  minilecture*  However, 
wherever  possible  trainer  should  encourage  participant 
suggestions  and  comments, 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Transparency 
5.4.1 


A.  Purpose 

Show  Transparency  5.4.1  and  make  the  points  below: 


Needs  Assessments 

^058 


To  provide  a  factual  analysis  of  the  school 
district's  problem  areas. 


A  needs  assessmeiit  should  provide  a  factual  analysis  of  the 
school  districts'  problems  from  all  perspectives.  - 

It  is  an  essential  component  of  security  system  designs 
because  without  an  understanding  of  needs  there  can't  be  a 
system  responsive  to  them.  '  ' 


O  ■ 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Transparency 
S.4.2 


B.      Problems  Addressed 

Show  Transparency  5.4.2  and  make  the  points  below- 


Needs  Assessmenti 
Types  of  Problems  Addressed 

•  Property  Protection 
®  People  Protection 

•  or  Both 


o    However,  since  each  system  may  have  different  types  of 
pressing  problems,  the  priorities  of  the  system  must  be 
clearly  defined  at  the  outset. 

o-  What  problems  should  the  needs  assessment  address? 

-  Physical  plant  problems  (property  protection)? 

-  Human  problems  (people  protection)? 

-  Internal  administrative  problems? 

-  Externally  caused  problems? 

-  Or  all  of  these? 

Obtainiag  Data 


o    Many ^school  systems Imay  not  be  able  to  produce  factual 
laforraation  which  distinguishes  between  costs  attributable 
to  yandalismj  theft,  burglary,  etc.  as  opposed  to  non- 


malicious  damage  ,or  normal  "wear  and  t 


ear' 


Often  this  is  due  to  lack  of  "reportable  crime"  defini- 
tions ,  failure  of  administration  to  define  and  require  such 
reporting,  etc.    In  some  cases,  administrators  do  not  want 
public  records"  to  reflect  such  problems  and  costs. 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


o    It  is,  however,  most  often  possible  to  combine  the  avail' 
able    school  informatioii"  with  other,  sources. 

Alternate  Sources  of  Data 

0  -When  normal  maintenance  and/or  operating  records  (including 
budget,  glass  figures,  replacement,  etc.)  do  not  prove  to 
be  adequate  sources  of  data  for  a  needs  assessment,  there 
are  alternate  methods  of  obtaining  needed  figures  and  data. 
If  there  is  a  lack  of  statistical  "people  problem  informa- 
tion   from  within  the  school  district,  there  is  an  alter- 
nate  approach  as  well. 

0    Crime  statistics  as  reported  to  police  agencies  regardless 
of  type  are  the  best  alternate  source  of  either  of  the 
above  referenced  statistics  needs. 

o    In  the  case  of  schools,  most  police  departments  cross- 
reierence  incidents  at  schools  by  the  name  of  the  school 
im-  school^district)  and  by  the  name  of  the  person  report- 
ing.   In  the  case  of  "people  problems,"  the  same  cross- 
reference  applies.    This  approach  would  give  the  average 
school  district  a  statistical  history  for  a  five  to  flftv 
year  period  in  the  past.  - 

OA  wide  variety  of  needed  Information  can  be  made  Into  a 
meaningful  pattern  by  recording  the  following  types  of 
informationi    Date  of  occlirrence,  hour  of  occurrence 
method  of  entry    location  of  entry,  burglary  or  vandalism 
target,  accummulated  losses,  etc.  ' 

o    These  are  but  a  few  "of  the  meaningful  criteria  for  estab- 
lishing patterns  of  burglary  and  vandalism  losses  which 
will  help  the  individual  school  district  to  determine  its 
real  needs.    Here  is  an  example. 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 
5.4.3 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Show  Transparency  5.4.3  and  highlight  factors  shown. 


Police  Department  Crime  Statistics 
Wilson  Junior  High  School 

Case  of  Burglary  Reported — 1975 

By:  Months 

Days  of  the  Week 
Hours 

Nights/Days 
Point  of  intry 
Ta^ets  (A-V's, 
Studei^t  Stores) 


o    Using  these  data,,  a  conpositG  history  of  each  school  in  the 
district  can  be  developed  which  profiles  losses  in  every 
category i  i.e.,  window  breakage,  assaults,  etc. 

o    People  problems  can  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner. 
Using  Needs  Assessment  Data 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points.-  ' 

o    On< needs  aisessraent  is  conpleted,  the  district  has 
t&t  information  required  to  make  decisions  concerning  the 
type  of  security  program  which  would  best  meet  its  needs. 

o    In  most  cases  this  decision  will  take  into  account  at  least 
the.  following  basic  erements: 


Saquenca/Activity  Description 


Show  Transparency  5.4.4  and  highlight  the  factors  shown. 


Some  Basic  Elements 
of  a  Seourlty  Program 

1.  Determining  Staffing  Requirements 

2.  Determining  Qualifications  and  Training 
Requirements 

3.  Developing  Policy,  Regulations,  and 
Proradures 

4  Developing  a  Reporting  System 

5.  Staff  bevelopment  for  Nonsecurity  Staff 


Minilacture  (continued);  Determining  Staffing  Raguirements 
(10  to  15  mm)  ^  ,  ^  , — — — = 

Requiramenti  Issues 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  poihtsi 

0    Approichas  to  itaffing  must  accomnodate  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lami  you  have,  for  example:       -  ^ 

-    Is  your  primary  concern  property  protection,  people 
protaction,  or  both?  ,  .  r  ^  ^ 

"         you  ^^at  a  patrol  situation, at  night  only  or, is 
there  a  need  for  day  patrols? 

k  ' 

■0    Depending  on  your  answers  to  iuch  questions  there  are  sev- 
eral approaches  to  staffing. 

Staffing  Approach  #1;    Internally  Designed  Systems 


3. 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points 


o    Under  such  a  system  school  systems  create  their  own  secur- 
ity  force  l 


Sequence/Activity  Descrsptfon 


'    JL^^'in'^  most  large  school  systems  have  created 

their  own  security  personnel  syst  - 


0,  Distribute  Handout  5.4.1,  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  staffing  systems,  and  refer  participants  to  internal 
ticipant-  ^'■^^"^^  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  par- 

Staffing  Approach  #2;    Hire  Outoide  Firm 

(Under  such  a  system  a  school  will  contract  with  a  commercial 
tf^Lf f^fu"/"''"*  iecurity  guards.)    Refer  participants 
to  page  2  of  Handout  and  discuss  advantages '  and  disadvantLes . 

Staffing  Approaeii  mi    Hire  Local  Police 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 

0    In  additiou  to  the  traditional  role  police  play  in  public 
education,  i.e.,  handling  truancy,  major  disturbances, 
juvenile  crime,  safety  patrol  programs,  etc.,  many  large 
systems  are  using  police  inside  secondary  schools  during 
the  school  day  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  students  and 
staff  and  to  protect  school  property.  -  ^  ■ 

^  0    Local  police  are  sometimes  used  In  daytime  counseling  role- 
m  secondary  schools  and  iu  some  locations  are  added  day- 
time staff  paid  for  by  the  school  district.  . 

Refer  participants  to  page  3  of  Handout,  discuss  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  make  the  points  below- 

.  0    Because  of  Ahe  controversial  nature  of  police  involvement 
.  m  school  security.  It  Is  strongly  suggested  thkt  the  exact 
1  ^IM^^^  be  placed  in  a  written  agreement 
co-signed  by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

o    Suggested  questions  which  should  be/ addressed  in  the  agree- 
ment and  an  example  of  an  agreement  (often  called  memor- 
andum of  understanding)  from  Seattle,  Washington,  Public 
Schools  are  contained  in  your  participant  guide. 

o    In  some  urban  school  systems  security  personnel  are  commis- 
sioned by  permissive  state  law  with  arrest  powers  and  cah 
be  armed  (District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles),  ' 
while  in  others  (Portland i  Oregon),  the  security  department 
IS  a  fully,  commissioned  school  police  department  ^ 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 
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Staffing  Approach  #4;    Mixed  Systems 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  point^^^^^^^  . 

0    Some  school  districts  use  a  combination  of  thes,  three    .  " 
basic  approaches—  ^  • 

o    For  example.  .,  '  . 

- —        ^  .  ft  ■ 

-  Washoe  County  (Reno),  Nevada,  has  its  own  staff  for 

„    Its  day  time  security  operation  and  contracts  out  to  a 

g^ard  service  to  provide  night  time  patrol  of  its 
school  facilities.  , 

,     '     ■  '     s         '  ■        '  ■  ' 

-  Many^larse  city  systems  hoth  have  their,  own  staff  and' 
also  use  on-duty  police  officers  (N. Yip.  and  Chicaao^ 

.    t°  ?r^f"e  additional  security  particularly  in  theL^ 
secondary  schools.  „ 


lis 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


-    Washington,  D.C.,  and  Seattle  each  has  its  own  staff 
which  IS  a  combination  of  comnissioned  special  police 
and  non-commissioned  security  persoanel; 

"^"^e^;"/^!:':?:;  inculcation,  and  Tra-n.np 

A,      Overview   '  , 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points:  ' 

o    The  desired  qualifications  (experience  and  education)  of 
propoied  security  personnel  again  are  dependent  on  tho 
approach  a  district-  takes  to  its  security  program. 

o    The  key  question  concerns  how  many  different  leveli  of 
functioning  various  personnel  are  to  assume. 

o    The  job  specif icationa  of  personnel  determine  the  type  of 
training  program  to  be  in^lemented. 

o    There  Is  a  wide  variation  in  both  of  these  areas. 

Twojxamples  of  Training  Programs  Based  on  Different  Qualifica- 

(1)    Portland,  Oregon 

-       ^ — - — '  9 

lu  Portland  the  School  Police  Department  is  a  system  man- 
dated hy  law,  and  personnel  must  qualify  as  police  offi- 
ceri.    Therefore,  all  personnel  must  have  training  with  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  firearms,  investigative  tech- 
niques, first  aid,  etc.    They  must  pass  an  examination 
and  be  certified  by  the" state  as  cofflmissioned  police 
officers .     f  - 

Training  under  this  type  of  system"  is  entirely  different 
than  one  might  find  in  progr^ams  for  security  personnel  in 
most  states,  .      ^  - 

(2)    Seattle y  Washington 

Seattle  has  a  training  program  which  operates  on  ^ree 
different  leveli,  for  the  three  types  of  perionnel 
involved I 

..  '  » 

First  Level  -  Investigative  staff  receive  inservice 
training  and  specialized  qualifying  training  in  the  area 
of  investigative  techniques,  firearms,  etc. 


B, 
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Matorials/ 
Equipmant 


Sequence/Activity  Daseription 


Resource 
Material 
R.5.4.1 


Second  Level  -  Patrol  guards  receive  training  which  is 

not  as  apeclalized  as  investigative ^staf(. 

Third  level     Alarm  and  alarm  supervision  personnel  who 
operate  the  control  computer  station  are  sent  to  Minneap- 
olifi,  Minnesota,  far  specialized  training  in  the  opera- 
tion of  computers,  since  all  alarms  in  the.  systert'  are 
contrclled  by  a  highly  sophisticated  computer.  / 


minat  can  here  ask  particlpanti  to  provide  further  examples j 
Summary  '  / 

Trainer  ^houlrt  conclude  by  poAhting  out:  / 

o    Training  programs  for  security  personnel  are  as'  varied  as 
the  tyjieg  of  security  operations  found  operatiiig  in  school 
districts  throughout  the  nation.  / 

0    iKamplas  of  training  programs,  illustrative  oi  various 
approaches,  are  available  from  NSRN.  / 

Minilecture  (continued) i  Developing  Policy.  Renulatlc^s;  and  Proce- 
QUres    ( 15  rain . )  [         "    ■  — J^"  ^   _ 

Trainer  should  agiiln  stress  that  there  is  no  MODEL  b/cause  of  the 
divergent  approaches  taken  to  school  security  programming, 

A.      Policy  Planning  ■  ■       ,  J 

Trainer  should  make  the  foilowing  points:  / 

^  ■  I 

o    Initial  policy  planning  for  security  programs  takes  place 
at  the  school  board  level,  ; 

0    It  is  at  this  leval  that  policy  must  kate  what  scope  of 
operation  the  program  will  have^  ^*g'i 

-  "Thiir program  (department,  division)  has  been  created 
to  perform  the  following  functions ;  "—Goals  and  ohjec- 
tives  are  determlnad  here. 

'    ' '     I  ■  ■  ' 

-  "This  program  will  have  the  following  components"— 
types  of  personnel— "and  will  be  placed  here  in  the 
district's  organizational  s^tructure"— Determines  who 
the  security  director  will /report  to. 


ERIC 
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SequenGa/Activity  Description 


Show  Traneparency  5.4,5  and  make  the  points  hml 


lypieal  Plaoements  of  Seourity  .Divisions 
in  School  Dlatriora  OrganfMtlonai  Struoture 


(Large  Bystms)A 


Superfnttndent 

1 

Asst  Supt, 
Adminlatmtlon  j 

(M&dlum  Systwms)  B 


1^  Security  j 


Assistant 
Superintendents 


Director,  Maintenance 


Dlnictor,  Operations 


(SmanSyaimnfC 


r  Security  J 


o    A  IS  usuaUy  only  found  in  large  syitenis  and  represents  the 
best  placement  under  those  circumstances.    Allows  head  of 
security  direct  access  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

o    B  is  more  common  in  medluni  sized  districts  and  is  j»ell 
placed  under  those  circumstances,  in  most  cases.    It  is 
suggested  that  security  divisions  should  not  be  placed  any 
lower  than  this  level. 

o    £  is  most  common  in  small  systems,  and  this  placement  tends 
to  be  ineffective  because — 

CD    Security  tends  to  become  subservient  to  the  custo- 
dial (maintenance)  approach. 

(2)  Security  director  finds  it  difficult  to  relate  to 
highdr  level  of  the  administration. 

(3)  Security  simply  "gets  buried." 

(Trainer  may  wish  to  encourage  participant  discussion  on  this 
issue. )  - 


lo 


Materials/ 
fquipmant 


Sequeneo/Aetivify  Description 


B.  Regulationg 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points:  •  ' 

o    School  board  policy  statements  differ  markedly  from  regula- 
tions in  systenjs  such  as  Portland,  where  the  security  divi- 
sion IS  a  police  organization  comraissioned  by  the  state 
legislature.     It  operates  like  a  police  department  with 
elaborately  articulated  regulations. 

o    Regulations,  though  not  as  complex,  will  be  useful  for  most 
systems. 

0    A  Reiulatlou  Manual  should  be  developed  to  define  such 
issues  as; 

-  Security  department/legal  department  interface,  i  e 
when  does  security  refer  to  the  legal  department?  ' 

-  Security  dspartment/accounting  department  interface 
I.e.,  in  systems  where  the  security  department  is  in 
charge  of  collecting  restitution  from- parents  for  stu- 
dent vandalism 

-  Security  department/maintenance  department  interface 

Structure  of  interrelationships  between  security  and 
I     other  school  district  departments 

Interface  with  outside  agencies^  iie.,  courts,  police 
i      civic  agencies ,  etc . 

C.  Procediires 

Trainei  should  make  the  following  points; 

0    Areas  in  which  procpdares  need  to  be  developed  will  of 
course,  vary  aceordlug  to  the  type  of  security  system 
implemented.  ■>  j 

o    Procedures  generally  define  how  policy  and  regulations  are 
interpreted,  regardlfiss  of  the  type  of  system  implemented.*  " 

0    Some  procedures  that  are  essential  include  several  operat- 
ing procedures  and  contingency  plans. 

°    general  operating  pror^ri..^^.  <»^^Hf  standards  for  security 
personnel,  reporting  procedures,  procedures  for  dealing 
with  day-to-day  emergency  situations,  operating  agreement 
with  local  police  department  detailing  police-school  liai- 
son, responsibilities  of  school  personnel  (especially 
school  principals  and  other  administrators. 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Diiscription 


0    Contingency  plans  should  provide  procedure!  for  major  dis- 
ruptions  and  natural  disasters  which  generally  require 
linkages  With  outside  agencies  and  the  conmunity. 

-  The  contingency  plan  provides  a  detailed  explanation 
as  to  who  has  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  a 

.specific  task,  at  a  certain  time,  In  certain  places 
and  by  certain  methods . 

In  essence  it  answers  the  question  of  WHO,  WIAT  'fflEN 
WffiRE  and  HOW  to  respond  to  a  serious  school  dr  rvn-  ' 
tion,  - 

-  The  restoration  of  order  is  the  primary  task  to  be 
accon^lished  by  a  contingency  plan. 

-  Examples  of  police-school  liaison  programs  and  contin- 
gency plans  can  be  obtained  from  NSRN. 

Developing  a  Reporting  Svstem    (10  min.) 

Trainer  should  stress  the  following  points: 

o    Types  of  reporting  systems  in  use  are  as  varied  as  the  types  of 
security  programs  in  operation  nationally. 

0    They  rangs  from  highly  detailed  computer  assisted  reports  to 

single  forms  which  convey  basic  Information  concerning  the  pur- 
..     ported  incident.  ®  e^t 

o    However,  before  Instituting  any  type  of  reporting  system,  a 
tirst  consideration  to  be  discussed  is  the  PURPOSE  for  which 
reports  will  be  used.    This  purpose  must  be  well  establlihed.  . 

Trainer  can  here  ask  participants  what  purposes  thsre  could  be  and 
note  responses  on  flip  chart.    Trainer  should  elicit  (or  provide) 
responses  like  those  below:  ^  ^'-uvj.ucj 

Trainer's  Summary  of  Purposes  for  Reporting  Plans 

(1)  Basis  for  instituting  corrective  action 

(2)  Program  planning  (short  and  long  range) 

(3)  Ivaluatlon  of  program 

■  ,       ■  .  '  . 

(4)  Accountability  (reports  to  superintendent  and 
school  board) 

(5)  Basis  for  recovery  of  losses  in  systems  with 
restitution  programs 


J.  05 


o 
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Sequenca/Activity 


(6)    Source  of  referrals  fc  -dejits  idem    ied  as 

perpetratori  of  varloi  s.    Refr  ^-re^  to 

psychology/social  wor  -  rvxcm,  att  .ance 
department,  court,  etc. 

°    lad  Jon'^e"!."'  '  """"""^       '   '  its  structure 

Staff  Developmant  for  NQasecuri  /  Staff     (5  min.) 
A.  Overview 

Trainer  should  emphasise i 

=o    It  Is  Imperative  that  all  school  district  pec^onnel  be  made 
aware  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  system's  secur- 
ity program  and  what  their  responsibilities  are  in  relation 
to  reportmg,  responding  to  eoergencies ,  where  they  fit  in 
the  contingency  plan,  etc. 

0    Staff  developmant  programs  on  security  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  personnel  orientation. 

0    Involving  the  nonsecurity  staff  leads  to  a  greater  degree 
of  cooperation  with  the  security  department,  far  better 
crime  reporting,  and  more  cnmplete  and  accurate  records. 

0    Involving  students,  parents,  and  the  community  in  security 
programs  has  been  discussed  previously  and  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  otientation/trainlng  programs.    This  is 
especially  useful  in  small  school  districts . 

^'      Two  Staff  Development  Examples 

CD    In  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  teachers  are  taught  phys- 
ical conflict  intervention  techniques .  *•  . 

(2)    In  Seattle,  security  personnel  train  custodial  staff  in 
operation  of  the  alarm  system,  responsibilities  of  secur- 
ity staff,  types  of  reports  required,  etc.    They  also 
offer  similar  types  of  training  programs  for  teachers 
para-professlonais  and  other  staff. 

(Trainer  can  here  ask  participants  to  provide  further  examples.) 


Matarfals/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


8.    Wrap-up    (IS  niin.)  , 

Trainer  should  point  out  that  there  must  be  provisions  for  on-goine 
review  of  the  operation  of  security  program  to  evaluate  "its  efi" 
tiveness.    Waiting  until  the  end  of  th^  y«ar  is  not  good  enougi: 
Periodic  review  on  a  regular  basis  is  essential.^" 


Trainer  will  answer  questions  from  participants. 


HAKPDOUT 
5,4,1 


ADVANTAGES  ^ID  DISMVMTAGES 
OF  STAFFING  sySTEMS ~  ~ 


INTlRNMiLY  DESIGNED  SYSTEMS 


ADV^TOAGES 

1.  Saleption  of  Persermel  by 
Sahool  Diatriet 

2.  Qualifications  and 
Training  SchdQl 

3.  Conimitaient  to  Schaol  Diatriet 


4*      mlm  Dafinad  by  SchoQl  Diitriat 

5,      School  District  DeteCTiaas 
if  UnijfQrmed.  Mid/or  «med 


6*      Raporting  System  Designed  to 
Address  Distriots'  needs 


DISMVANTAGES 

1.  Coat  to  School  Dietriat 
(Salaries,  benefits,  equipment) 

2.  Must  Institute  Training  Program 


Must  Provide  "Due  Process"  for 
Di^iasal 


4, 
5, 


Difficulty  Obtaining  Qualified  Personnel ■ 

,  Conflict  Mth  established  school  ; 
pereonnel  and  law  enforcement 
agenciss  posiible  at  times 

Union  relations  and  .negotiations 
probleme 


Adapted  fromi    Vestermark,  S.D.  s  p,  D.  llauvelt,  Controlling  Grime 
in  the  School t    A  Complete  Security  Handbook  for 
Administrators,  Parker  Pub,  Co*  Inc.,  West  Nyack, 
1978. 


2,   mm  OUTSIDE  Fxm 


DISMVMTAGSS 


CQit  effectiira 


2,  Can  inQ^mmmm  or  dewea^e 
size  Qf  foree  nsedad 

3.  Di™iaeal  of  unaatiafarta^ 
personnel  on  d^iand 


1#    Poasible  Imck  of  eonmitaient  to 
edudational  progrM 

2  *    Poaiible  under-educated  and  poorly 
trained  personnel 

3,    Rate  of  turnover  of  personnel  high 


Can  determine  if  unifoOTed 
and/or  armed 


4. 
7\ 


No  oontrol  of  baokground  investigation 

Lack  of  respeet  by  atudenta  for 
"Rented  Cops"^  « 

Supervision  and  Control  by  sohdol 
personnel  difficult  at  timea 

Supervision  by  oontr actor 
may  not  be  adequate^. 


8,    Do  not  possess  arrest  powers 


Wapted  from I    Vestermark,  i.O.  s  P.D,  Blauvelt,  Controlling 

Crime  in  the  School  i    ^  Complete  ieourity  H^d- 
book  for  Adtoinistratera,  Parker  Pii.co.  fno./ 
Pleat  l^ack,  N,Y-,  1978, 


0 


3.     USE  LOCM  POLICE 


1.  Highly  trained' 

2.  Reporting  procedM^es  mid 
conmitmieationa  systemi 
already  standardised 

3.  Powers  go  beyond  eohool 
properties 

4.  Authority  wall  established 

5.  Highly  visible  -  unifomed 


DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Responsibla  to  Police  not 
school  board 

2,  Unifonned  and  armed 


3*     Reientsient  of  presenoa  by 
studants  and  staff 

4.  May  not  have  oonimi-bnant  to 
aduoational  prograffl 

5.  May  not  see  assigmient  as  real 
polioe  work 

a 

6.  Frequent  Ghanges  of  personnel 
on  sohool  duty 

7#    Cost^  if  sohool  syatem  must  ^ay 
for  aerviee 

a.    Not  readily  available  as  school 
district  requiras 


dapted  from?    Vestamark,  S,D,  a  P,D,  Biauvelt,  Controllina 

Crjjie  in  the  ichool ;  A  Complate  saourlty  Hand- 
book for  Administrators, "Parker  Pub~Go.^  Inc 
West  Nyaok,  N.y, ,  1978, 
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Course  5  ^'       SECURITY     .  '  ipn 

—  ^    —  __ — —  Background 

Modula         5.4  -    Designing  and  Upgrading  School  Saqurlty  ProcrrMia  MatGf IsIS 

Background  hP    5.4.1  ' 

^      '  — ' ' ' '  — 

MEMORANDUM  OP  UNDERSTANDING  RIGARDIMG  SCHOOL-POLICE  RILATIONS   (Seattla  Public  Schools) 

The  Seattle  public  Schools  and  the  S.attle  Police  Dagartment  hava  anjoyed  a 
good  relationship  ovar  many  years  as  a  rasult  of  their  mutual  cooperation  in 
resolving  problams .    However,  there  have  existed  for  the  past  several  years 
some  areas  where  appropriate  roles  and  necessary  actions  are  undefined,  unr 
clear,  or  where  changing  circumstances  have  necessitated  changes  in  the 
prescribed  relationship. 

The  following  statements  have  been  devaloped  jointly  by  Seattle  Public  Schools 
and  the  Juvenile  Division  of  the  Seattle  Police  uepartmenti^ 

A.  The  general  basis  for  the  relationship  between  the  Seattle' Public 
Schools  and  Seattle  Police  are  those  prescribed  in  ''dettail  in  Guidelines 
for  Dealing  with  toergenciss,  as  revised.    These  Guidelines  are  available 
m  every  school  and  are  generally  well  known  by  all  building  administrators. 

B.  School  administrative  personnel  will  cooperate  with  police  officers  and 
provide  assistance  when  the  officers'  entry  to  the  building  ia  based  upom 

1.      a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  an  individual;  .  • 

2i      parental  permissidn; 

3.      presence  of  a  Juvenile  Division  officer  normally  assionad  to  that  ■ 
building . 

C.  It  is  extremely  important  that  police  officers  notify  the  principal,  or 
other  building  administrator  in  charge,  u^  entering  the  building.  The. 
principal  alone  has  control  of  the  building  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  the  building  at  any  given  time.    His  foreknowledge  of  police 
presence  in  the  building  can  do  much  to  facilitate  their  operation  and 
still  prevent  escalation  of  an  existing  situation. 

0.        In  view  of  recent  Supreme . Court  decisions,  access  to  student  records  is 

.more  restricted  than  it  formerly  has  been,    with  the  proper  court  order,  '  ' 

4,  pertinent  student  record  information  wiM  be'  made  available  to  police' 
officers  as  required.    However,  in  the  absence  of  a  court  order,  and 
upon  proper  identification  of  the  police  officer  to  school  authorities, 
the  school  will  provide  the  officer  with  the  address,  telephone  number, 
parents'  names,  birth  data  of  the  student,  and  will  verify" attendance  at 
the  school, 

E.       With  reference  to  the  matter  of  interrogation  of  .students  by  police" of ficials,    '  , 
the  Seattle  School  District  "encourages  the  police  to  interrogate ■ citizens  of  ' 
student  age  in  their  home.    However,  the  school  will  permit  the  interrogation 
of  students  by  police  provided  the  police  officer  has  permission  of  these 


Source:    Seattle  Public  Schbols,  Seattle,  Washington 


so  . 


0' 

studanta'  parents  to  eonduet  the  interrogation/   In  the  avant  either 
of  the  a^ve  Gonditions  cannot  ba  met,  the  student  will  ha  made 
available  to  the  juvenile  officer  or  offioers  assigned  to  that  school 
for  interrogation  in  the  preienoe  of  a  school  official.    The  role  of 
the  school  offioiar  is  that  of  observer.    Any  question  about  the  ^ints^r- 
view  or  any  concern  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  school  official  as  a  result 
of  the  interview  should  be  referred  to  the  General  Counsel. 

The  situation  in  most  urban  schools,  especially 'secondary  schools,  is  a 
delicately  balanced  one  which  can  b.i  disrupted  in  major  proportion  by 
certain  incidents.    On  ocQasion  J.t  may  be  necessary  that  unifortied 
officers  pursue  a  suspect  into  a  school  building.    The  need  for  pursuit  ^ 
must  be  weighed  against  possible  consequences  of  such  pursuit.  Discretion 
should  always  hm  used.    If  the' offender  is  identifiable,  and  the  nead 
for  apprehension  is  not  iaroediate,  apprehension  may  be  deferred.  In 
instances  where  suspects  are  pursued  into  school  buildings,  the  officer 
should  be  prepared  to  show  that  sucK  pursuit  was  reasonable. 

In  most  circmstances.  the  building  principal's  contact  with  the  police 
will  be  made  initially  to  the  ichool  Security  Office  of  Seattle  Public 
Schools,  which  will  in  tw^n  notify  the  police  if  such  action  is      .  - 
warranted. 

With  regard  to  those  circOTstances  where  a  sizeable  police  unit  is  called 

in,  two  concerns  should  be  recofniz.ed:  , 

-     \  ■      .  .     .  ^  / 

1.,      Sometimes  in  the  interval  between  notification  of  police  and  their 
arrival,  the  problem  situation  may  change  ^to  such  an.  extent  that 
it  may  be.  preferable  to  refrain  from  overt. police  action.  Every 
effort  will  be.made^by  school  authorities  to  exercise  eKtreme  good 
judgment  in  requesting  mobilization  of  police  forces, 

2  ,  ^hen  the  police 'are  requested  to  take  over  a  situation,  they 

naturally  are  the  decision  makers,  but  the  building  principal  is 
neverthel^s  required  to  convey  to  those  authoritias-his-ora  best 
assessment  o^  the  situation,'   This  is  intended  as  advisory  in 
nature  in  order  to  convey  infonnation  regarding  nuances  in  the 
situation  which  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  police. 


cqufS8'-5.sin,iHfv    -    ■       -  ;  Background 

Module  "  Designing  and  Opgrading  SchOQl  Security  gregrams ,  MstSflsIS' 

Background  1*D  s-^^ 

,       '  "Tiffi  COMTINOTNCY  PLAN" 

PART  111:  THE  CONTINGENCY  PLAN 

THEWHO.  WHAT.  WHEN,  WHERE,  AND  \ 
HOW  OF  CRISIS  RESPONSE 

Rigardless  of  the  amount  of  trust  and  rispact  the  school  security 
,    =  officer  gains  with  studtnts,  admin^imtore^ 

,  ■  munity  groups*  dlsrupnon  may  occur.  A  contingency  plan  should 

be  developed  for  that  eventuality. 

 t  The  contingency  plan  is  basically  a  doeumertt  outlining  who  has  , 

^  ^  specific  task  at  a  certain  time,  ^ 

^  in  a  certain  place,  and  by  a  certain  method.  In  other  words,  It  ^ 

'answers. the  who,  what,  when,  where,  and  how  of  responding  to  , 
"  ^       '  ^  serious  school  disruption.     ^    ^  S-^ 

.  .     Restorini  order  is  the  key  task  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  plan.  ^ 
-        '         It  is  not/ however,  the  plan's  true  purpose.     '  \   ^        ,        \  ^ 
^        ^  :    A  classroom  setting  wWch  resembles  an  armed  militaiy  fottress  -  -■  : 

^  r^ady.  for  battle  mi^t  provide  for  the  students'  pereonal  safeo^/  ?  ^ 
^  ^  though  it  hardly  is.  conducive  Jo  a  challenging  iducationaf^c^^  ,  \ 

"  .  _The  establishmeht  pf^  this  climate  is  t 

^  ^     of  a  contingency  operation.  ^  #    ^-     ^   ^  '  ^ 

/       '  .       ^  The  following  pages  outline^  t  minijnum  number  of  St  \       ^  ^  - 

/    '  sfcurity  directors  and  other  officios  sh^  _  ' 

:.  .  tdlored  version  of  a  contingency  plan.  Sphool  ^yitems^are  ^ 

encouraged  to  use  ihis  outline  onl^  as  a  starts  '  ^ 

^^^^ssing  school  problems,'  desipiihg  a  security  propam,  or  fbrniu-  ^ 
^Wrg  a  contingency  ^plari' may  be  obtalneU 
'  :  listed  in^the  flnal  section  of  this  brQchure/  '  ^ 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SECURITY  '     '  ; 

.  ;  .    •    DIRECTORS  SHOULD   '    "  .  .  /"  .v 

r    '  A.  Plan  for  Building  Saifety  and  Security^By 

•  assuring  that  fire  alarm  syyemi  are. le cure  ^  :  ^ 
^      sipial  'system  or  a  similar  ^fety  mechanism  is  designed  in  ^    '              >  =  , 

\       .      ' concert  with  the  fire  department,  ' ; ' 

• /monitoring  the  now  of  traffic  onto  school  g^unds  ^   ^   '        ^      "  /  ^ 

•  secunng  outside  doors  from  trespassers,  but  allowing  use  of 

\       ■  ^     the  doors  ftom^  the  .inside  in  the  event  of  a  fire  or  other      '  ^  =   j    '  - 

•  emergency 


er!c 


f 

KM 


„„-„.u-  J  ■•  "  ■  °y  visitors  to  hilp  exc  ude 
unauthonzed  ptrsons  from  school  premisis  . 

•  ^signing  a  signal  for  announcing  the  wistincs  of  art  emer- 
;  .onting^nc,  i,ian  4 

*  cSn^^fo^!":^'""™"'^"^      P^'"  '°  having  a 


^  ^"^il^^'^'^u^'  lock-up  of  kniv„, 
^  other  utinsils  that  could  bi  usid  as  weapons 

*  makiril  iure  that  trash  rooms  and,  trash  containers  a.  weli%, 
otherhighly  combustible  areas^and.mat^i^^;^^^  " 

"  "cS!"ofl!S  *°  f"^'^^^«'y  '°  be  lathering  points  for: 
gups, of  studenti^rest  rooms,  cafpteria,  gyms,  auditoriums, 

Plan  for  Perional4afety  and  Security  By  ^  ; 

SSS.^wSi*"""  ""!  ''■'-'^^■"•^       procedures  W^  , 

«  iuS#"  "  f       "  by  se^rating 

wnSf  ■  f  ^  '-'^  "P"^"  "meeting  places,  and 
working  m^ependintJy  with  tach    =   .  »  h    «,  apa 

d!mm^^ '  ^n^f^sehool  by  posi^iiing  class  cifenie  ■ 
andehmmating  bells  until  threat  of  escalation,  ceases  V 

assuring-that  .operational  instructions  are  given  to  Wheri  in 
c^i  it  the  time  a;contingency  plan  is  puf  in  op^S  oc  ' 
doors,  close  :^indows..  ^ur  down,  power  equiprnent!  ke^^ 
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pupils  in  ciasirooin,  announct,  that  tiachefs  have  been  trained 
for  this  event,  and  rfquist  that  students  follow  instructions  for 
ifleir  own  personal  safety  and  welfare) 

.  having  available  a  compiktidn  of  appropriate  legal  sanctions 
which  can  be  used  as  tpols  for  control  and  for  crowd  dispersal 

•  insisting  that  ail  staff  avoid  physical  involvement  except  for 
ieit-protection  or  protection  of  students  • 


•  PMviding  clear  guidelines  of  personal  demeanor  in  times  of 
---H!iL.g5ntrolljn£^^ 

over  who  s  to  blame,  promoting  fairness)'        _  - 


•  developing  clear  and  precise  procedures  for  dismissal  of  school 
(dismissal  by  floori.  use  of  PA  system  to  control  movement. 


etc.) 


•  developing  clear  and  accurate  reporting  procedures  for  all 
personal  in/unis  * 

Plan  for  Sn^oth  Administrative  Control^of  Opirations  By 

•  generally  asstiring  that  schools  will^ be  closeS  only  if  necessary 
and  accordmg  to  predeterfnined  oriteria^of  the  level  of  conflict 

.  ^  (Levels  are  explained- in  the  Police.  Involvement  section  later): 

•  arranging  and  desipiing  a  central  command  post  outside  the  ' 
mam  admimstrative  office  (The  post  must  have  a  communica- 
tions  system  with  Jinks  to  Uie  principal's  office  and  the  police' 

.   department)  •       .  '  :  i»=Fwiiwe 


.  •  establishing  a  clear  chain  of^  cqmmand  for. all- persons  havinc 
specinc  risponsibilities  during  the  crisis 

•  identifying  a  staff  stenopapher,  to  recbrd  alHncomin.  mes- 
and  notes  peHaining,  to  activities  ..      .    '\ -i.' 


•  developing  ah  equipment  checklist  and'^a  M  of  emergency 
phone  numbers  tor  the  command  post         ,      "  ■ 


ERIC 


^  o 


,  •  having  a-  motor  pool  available  (perhaps  through  driver  training 
instructors)  to  transport  the  injured  to  (he  hospital  or  students 
,    and  staff  to  their  homes  / 

•  notifying  all  busis  .to  be  on  alert  for  the  transportation  of 
students 

•  having  availabli  alternative  planned  bus  routes  should  normal 
routes  be  obstructed 

•  setting  aside  a:  specific  room  for  holding  disruptive  students, 
counseling  thim,  ana  dealing  with  them  accordine  to  estab-  ■ 
lished  codes  of  discipline  ;  " 


•  differentiating  between  actions  subject- to  arrest  and  actions 
^       subject  to  school  discipline 

•  setting  aside  a  ipecmc^rbom 'for  pirents  who  tr^^  to  the 
'  ;  school  for  information  . 

D.  Plan  for  Effective  Emerpncy  Cafnmynidition  SysteTnl  By 

-  •^establisWng  t  minor  controrand  infontiition  center  at  i 
central  locaticp  to  hihdl^  parent  trinspprtatlon  concerns, 
school  schedule  informati^,  eommujiity  inquiries,  etc/ 


•^selecti^ig  sonieone        operate :  the  ^hool^s  iritercom/bell 
system,  and  io  relay  ^messages  only  when  authorized  to  do  so 


•  establishing: a  .backup  messenger  cbmmunlcatlDn  systerri  in  the' 
vm*  IhDt  th^  normil  wnmimlca^lon  %y%tm  faUi  to.  operate 
or;  is  inadequate         '  , 

.  ©  instructing  all  staff  in  the  handling  of  outside  communications 
to  the  school         .         .  ^  '  :  ^  ^     .    :       \        .  ; 

•  identifVing!  a  system  ,for  establishing.  Swift  .parental  contact" 
when  rieciisary  -  „ 

•  providing  fbr-a  two?way  commflnication  system  on  all -buses 
and  pooltai^'  '       ^   ,     .  .  ^ 


8 


•  disiping  a  public  information/media  relations  opention 
through  which  all  information  to  the  mtdia  is  channeled  (stnct 
media  policiii  should  N  specirically  desipitd  for  crisis, 
situations) 

E.  Take  a  Number  of  Sttps  to  Assurfl  Smooth  Police  Involvertent 
in  a  School  Crisis,  Should  the  Need  Ever  Arise,  By 

•,  developing  with  police  ofncials  a  ,  written  memorandum  of 
.  ap-eement  regarding  coordination  of  response  to  school 
.  ™.,,-,disnipLtion .     .  ^  — .  .  


•,  desipiing  an  ongoing  communicatidn  process  to  allow  for  the 
continual  review  of  activities  and  plans 

•  investigating  the^  possibility  of  a  police-assipied  School  Re- 
source Liaison  Officer         .  •  "  '   : ' 

•  drawing  up  a  special  emergenfiy  plan  relating  just  to  major 
disorders,  such  as  bombings      '  '  : 

/     ■  ■  ■  ■  .  .     ..  •• 

•  desigiating  onljf/one  or  two  individuals  in  the  school  having 
authority  to  call  the  police  ^' 


r 


•  arTanging/for  a  ^'cajl  back"  number  to  verify  tht  polka 


undarstanding  that,the  school  administrator  ^ill  determine  the 
serlousn^s  of  the  school >  problem  witk  assistance,  from  the 
^sapurity  staff  and  the  police       "         \  ^     .  . 


V  - 


•  mandating  that  :the  principal  or  an  authoriifd  desisiee  alwavs' 
.  Vtniains  iLfCiiarte  of  school  iiramlses  ind  persnnnei  "  '  ' 

'    .    ■   :    :  ■       ■  *  ■/  ^  -  V 

•reMgnizing  that  the,  police,  if  called  toAsist  in  calm  ins  a. 
school  disturbance,  have  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing'  ' 
nhe  law  and,  wyi  insist  on  making  the  final  decision  on.  all 
muttersinyolying  their  swom  obligations:  and  ' 

•  reaiiiing  that  there  is.  rio  better  way  to  test  a  cbniingencv 
^  operation  than  through  conducting  a  dry  run"  ^"  ' 


-  t 
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F.  Plan  for  Phasf  Out  of  the  Continpency  PJan  By 

•  riniembsring  that  a  military -like  risponst  often  necessary  to 
control  a  violent  situation  may  keep  the  peace,  but  will  not 
contribute  to  the.  harmonious  educational  climate  of  the 

■ '  school 

•  understanding  that  the  decision  to  phase' out  a^contingency 
..    plan  must  assure  botli  the  safety  of  the  students  and  staff  and 

the  reiestablishment  of  the  desired  educational  climate    ,  ■ 


considering-  ways-to-handle-  p 

and  e.xternal-to  keep  the  plan  In  force  . 

....  ,  ^  >  / 

•  having  an  established  arid  .understanda^ble  sipiai  terminatine 
the  em  ergencv  state  .  '  . 

'    •  developing  final  reporting  procedures  for  all  ptrsoris  involved  " 
A.  FIN\^L  WORD  ON'SMOdTH  POLICE  INVOLVEMENT  " 

'  r  '  ■^■  .  ■    ^  \  :   ,  n  '       :■  ■ 

A  natural  inclination  for  anyone  facing;  problems  of  school> 
' disruption  IS  to  immediately  contact  the  local  police.  But  in  doing  ' 
so,  a  school  official  may  add  to  'lhe  problem  by  pVematurely 
requesting  the  intervention, of  uniformed  and  afm'ed "officers       '  . 
^  Before  refluesting  dirict:pblice  inten#j^ioni- the  school  system  ' 
,  '  should  malfe  every:  effort,  to.  settle  disruption,  throuah  suggestions  • 
Jisted  m  this  brochure.  The  police  department,  ho we^efl  should  be 
i^pprred  ,  of  ai^  school  ,diaculty  ,in  case  their  services' are  later 
needed.  School  and  po Hew  omcials. should  hspotid  to  dishiption 
accordmgM  its  level  of  Mtepsim  Cenerally.  there  are  three  levels-  " 
^  Le^£^l-Whe^  disruption  js  confined  to  Ofje  area  and  there  is  no 
threat  to  studentsjorsiaff.  •  ? 

.  Scltoel  ofnciaU  ,  takfe  ^  the  i^cessary  action  here.  AvoM  the 
itnplications  .■•that  could  arise  with  the  massive,  use 'of  juriide 
rpourcw.  The  w^rall  policy  should  be  containment  and  removal  bv 
the  school  security  force,  with  minimum  interruption  of  educa- 
tional, processes.  ,  -  ,c         ,      ;  '     ,  ,     '  • 

L^y-When  disniptive  forces  are  mobile  or  pose  a  direct  threat 
to  members  .of  the  school  community. 
>  „  As  in  Leyel  1.  schools  should,  remaih  open.  The  security  force 
.  should  isolate  the  disruptive  activity,  hold  or  apprehend  those 

:  ■.„    ■ .  -.10 
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involved,  and  end  the  threat  of  escalation.  If  neceisary,  supplt- 
mtntafy  schfool  professionals  sliould  be  used  to  help  manage  school 
•  administration  during  the  difficulties.  The  schoors  security  advisory 
council  should  also  be  summoned. 

.Leivei  3— Whin  disruption  is  geiieral,  educational  processes  have 
ended  for  most  students,  and  there  are  serious  threats  to  students  or 
staff.  In  shortrthe  situation  Is  out  of  control. 

Police  assistance  should  be  requested  according  to  guidelines 
previously  established  in  a  written  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  police  department/Generally,  ithe  school  should  be  closed.  • 
Insofar  as  jegal  violaiions  must  be  suppressed,  authority  to  jnd  j 
disrufrtiM  shcmid  ste  school  admimsHtor  to  the  iolice  ^  f 

officer  in  charge.  However,  responsibility  for  the  school  should  ^ 
remain  In  the  hands  of  the  school  admmlstraton 


SoUifctf!  ,  .U.S.  Departonent  si  Justice  Coramunity  Relatlpns  s«rvic«V  School 

security.;    Guidelines  far  Maintaining  Safety  in. School  Oesegragation;' ■ 
■■'     U.S.  Governnent  Printing  office,  ; Washington 
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Course      s  -  security 


- — — — — - —   Background 

Module         5»4  ^    Designing  and  Upgrading  SehoQl  Security  Systemg  M^t^f isIS 

Background  I»D-    5. 4; 3    .    '        ^  - 

WRITOEN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  mi  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  mu  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
The  afreement  ihould  addreis  the  following  ^estionei 
"1*      How  many  police  officers  will  be  assigned 
2*      Which  aahools  willo they  be  assigned  to? 

3.  What  hours  will  police  officers  sery^e? 

4.  Will  these  hours  include  ejctra^ourricular  activities? 

5.  Who  will  pay  for  the  police  service  i    The  Police  Departaent.  the  Board 

^^""  ^:  "°™'^^^"Of  " Education or  -^both?-^   .  ...^  _  

,  Will  the  same  officers  be  assigned  each  day  to  the  SMie  schools? 

7,  Will  the  of fieeis  be  in  uniform  or  in  plainclothes?  .  ' 

8,  Will  the ^officers  be  armed?  ,  ■ 

9,  Will  the  assigniaent^^be  filled-^with  on  duty  or  off  duty  officers? 

10*      will  the  sahools  have  a  say  in  the  selection. of  of fickrs  assigned  t©  them?  . 

^   lip      What  procedures  ^will^  bife  eritabii shed  for  the  renoval  of  an^  of  ficer  who  is  not  '  ^ 
perfpnaing  satisfactorily?        -  -  ,  ^ 

^   ^i*     .What  police  off icial  will  be  ;in  charge  of  complaints  concerning  tbe 

performance  of  a^  officer?  '  ,  '  ,    '     .  : 

13.      Will  the  officers -r^neive  any  special  training  before  being  assigned  \  - 
'  /      to  the  'schools?       ^  ,      _     "  v  i' 

14*  ^   Who  is  "the  police  officer  responsible  to  while  on  duty  in  the  school i 

Thi  Principal  or  Police"  Supervisor ?  -  ^ 

15.      Who  is  in  charge  df  the  school  at  all,  tima  and  who/ is  authorised  to  request 
additiona:!  police  assistance. in  the  school?  ' 

16*  ■    .What  process  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  ef f ectiveness ^of  the  police? 

17*  _  Prtiat  progedures  will  fee  used  to^eption  and/or  interrogate  students? 

Adaptad  from'^    Vastermark^,  S.P,  s  P*D.  Blauvelt.>  Controlling  Crima.  in  the  School;  ' 

"    r     A  Complete  Security  Handbook  for  AdmiriistratQrs ,  Parker  Pub-  do*  . 
\    \    '  inc.  I  West  Nyack,  H,Y*  1978.      r,    •  .  \  =    ;  " 
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National  School  Resource  Network  11 

i^tm  ifgsrsj  C^rtf  *  y  iov  ifofs  "l^ed,  ^iWn  \!A  gSatS  *  [am  SJa^oSi^  •R.5.4.2 

'Ai^/imtmnn^^rmCmm  *  ii^mMi€^ig^^vef%j#.|yif©if^.e?^je^p,  1^602  ^  (Jill 'i2-i7i? 
*V»irem  iltg^na  G^nrtf  *  U?fsf#ii>gRsC^^»^^^vsav.  toRsros*.  Ca^^OT  •  '^ISI 

Ifectinical  Assistance  Bulletin 

Incident  Reporting  Systerns: 
.         A  Tool  for  Prevenrton  and  Reduction  •. 

of  Molence  and  Vandalism  • 


Summary 

Ripsrting    iyitims    for    ineidenti    gf   crime>    diiruptian,    and    disafdir  are 
Tnereasrngly  nmpgrtant  "for  .  ichaais^'^and^^ icnQol  distrrcts^^^^£ 

initrumgnts  .  and  prgcedurss  art  needed,  to  insurt  thi  cglltctiQri  of  accurice  data  on 
which^  tg  basa  plan-S  and  programs  to  riduci  and  privent  vlQltnci  and  vandlilsm  in  the 
ichGoJs.  Data  can  also,  bi  used  to  e.yaluati  progrim  affeetivtntss,  aid  iecurity  perion- 
nel  in  investigationi;  provide  cost  .figurts,  and  .pinpoint  problem  ariii  and  iituations. 
rpr  any  system  within  a  ichool  or  schooL  distriet,  a  cgmmon 'ciririinology  must  beviitab- 
llshedv  clearly  ,,und er stood,  and  used.  Sample-  riportln^  forms,'  both  State  andMocal,  ^ 
are  attached  ih  order  .to  Ulustrata  how  some  school s  and  school  districts  gather  pertir 
nine  data,         =  /  '      ^  ^  *  .        .  \ 


Why:  a  SysTem  Is  Necessary 

An^  mcidant  reporting  ^iyitem  is  a  necessary 
part'  of   ichooi   or  ichool   distridt  Internar 
informatiQh/cQmmunicatiori    networks,  Such 
a  iystem  lerves^as  an  Inttgral' component  in 
or  basis  for--  . 

•  .  ,Provid{hg  a  ^  written  recbrd  of 
incidents  ''for  admfnistratlv^a  pur- 
poses,  ...  1 


Serving*  as 

accountability. 

school-board 


a  '  data    bast  ^fdr 
reports     to  the 
or  superintendent. 


Jdentifying  problems  ,,for  prog  ram 
planning  in  the  reduction  or  prt- 
ventlon  of  violtnce  and  vandalism 
in  the  , school,, 

f-\>aiuating  the  effictiveness  of 
thiss  *  prog  rams  , 

Pryyiding    ichooT  ■  iuthorlties  ■  with 
an   incident  profile   to   help  head 
off  potintjally  e>4pl6sive.situatiQnrs- 
by     indicating     early"  diviatldns 
from  normal  pattarns  of  irrcldinti, 


id 


•  ,     insuring     immediate     'repair   ... Irf" 
cases  involving'  property  damage, 
thus     heipi_ng     to   .minimise  the 
'^indwbajl    effect*'   issociatad   w^lth . 
vandalism,  '  \ 

\j    •     ^  Aiding    school   seourity,  pirionher 
.   =       ,    ,  and   law   enforciment  agencies  In 
,  \      the  :  investigation   of  ^an,  incident, 

Assisting    in    thi.  prosatfytion  or 
defansa  of  ^civii  and  criminil, .court 
•         casas ,   '  '  \  " 

-m       Providing^  cost  figures -on  damage 
V    or     injury     for  .  restitutigri  ^  and 
Ihsurince  purpoies,        \  .  _ 

,^  How  TO  Ensure  Accurate  Data 

The  type  of  data  to  be  ceHected  and  the 
nature  of  resourcis  available  to  the  school 
or  school  district  (e*g. ,  security  staff, 
.computers)  =  will  detennine  the  ^structurg  and 
cbntirit^of  .a'  systam  of  fncident  reporting, 
If  the  uses  of  tha  data  aKpand,  additionil, 
modifications  are'  fequlrfd^,  :,but  such  iKpan* 
sion  may  serve  to  give  more  people 
^thraughaut  the  systim   i  grittir  stake  in' 
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thi  riiults  of  Che  data  and  thtriby  Itasen' 
the  dinfir  of  miirtportlng. 

In  Qfdsr  to  ensure  acsursti  data  an  inei' 
dentj.  and  iq  prevent  an  incident  rtpertlng 
syitim  ff^m  baing  undarmintd  by  mlira- 
porting,  Qverriaortlng,  or  underrepertfng, 
adharing  to  the  failgwing  guidailnM  is 
tisential : 


Cdmmon,  diflnftlQns  and  catiqgrlei 
of  incidents  muit  be  empfgyed." ~" 

Qtfinitiqni  of  whit  canititutai^  a 
fight  vtrius  an  iiiault,  what  a 
criminil  act  Ii  vtPfUJ  a  nencrfmi* 
-nah  iet7^and-what  ^  r  trish  can:  firr 
is  viriui  an  act  w:  anon  muit  be 
clear  If  data  are  to  uaeful. 
SimHirly^  the  miKlng  of  citaggr- 
les,  such  as  noting  theft^  as,  an 
act  of  /  vandal  l3m,  "  must  '  ba 
avofdid.  A  /gloiiary  of  termi 
that  includaa  ^egal  ahd^Qperatfonai 
dffinitloni  naads  ts  be  devaidped 
and  diiiaminatid.  The  Natlgnitl 
Atswiaciori  of  .  School  .Security 
OrrMtors-  hai'  saught  to  instituta 
uniform  ttrmmglogy  for  uia  based 
upon  tha  vF3Pr  ^Uniform  Crime 
Rtporti,"  AltHough  '  uiing  Pi! 
termindlogy  has  the'  adyantage/ of 
alldwtng*  comparison,  against 
natianal  norms schools  nrtust  be 
aware  of'  local  conditions  and  legaj 
requirefnents,    ^\    -  '■ 


.  The  serlQusness  ind/or  monatarv 
cost  of  incidents  mult  be  gf^aded 
or  scaled.  ^         ~    r.  . 

If  one  ^or -two  major^  but  randam^^ 
acts,  of  yandallsm  or  arson  greatly 
Inflata  figures  for^  the  ichgol 
yaar,  the\  final  figures  will  not 
give  an  accurite  'picture  of  the 
overall  nature,  tcopt,  or  pattern 
of^  violenci  and  vandalism  in  the 

.  ichogl .  :^^Aggregati  data  which, 
riflecjs  the  actual  situatian^  will 
.tmergi  onlv  If  , grading  ar  scaling 
is   utinzed.     A  grading  ■  scale  for 

*bQth    the ieriousnesi    and  the 
monetary   ^osts    of    incidents'  of. 
crime^    disruption,  ^,^d,  dlsgrder^ 
must   ba   devaliped  ^ind  diisimi- 
natid   together  with  the  glossary 
of-ttrms'.  ^  ;  ' 


•     '  The  (ntent  behind  incidants  must  . 
be  fnvastiaatad .      .    ~.        "  m 

=  Ascirtainjng  whether  the  reasoh 
far  the^  incident  was  iymboliC/'';  : 
iccidantal-'Of  for  rnaterial  gain-- 
wiil  mean  that  privencign  pro- 
grims  can  be  approprfately  struc^ 
turid    and    that    results   will  be 

more  productive.™ -w-..Nowever^r-— 
establiihfng.  tha  intent  Behind 
incidents  is  often  problematic. 
Reporting  forms,  therefore, 
should  include  ipaca  to  write  a  ' 
full  description  of  any  incident 
and  the  events  surrounding  it. 
If  possible,  itataments  concerning 

_      Jntint^  ^i[Sy!^_^^  jathered  from_- 

'the '^  offender    Tff p reh enBad )  /  ^" 
the  victim  (if  .any 3 and  possibit 
witnessas,    in   order   to  objectify 
the  repiort.  ,  ' 

^       Self -interest  must  not  be- allowed.  . 
to  interfere  with  Incident  _reQort- 

Wh^en acts   of  vandillsm  are  not- 
reported     in     arder     to  ivoid^ 
'      adverse    publicity^  ar   to  protect™ 
ctrtain' indiy (duals, 'whan  ■  theft  or 
'    %  damage  is  rmpcrtBti  (and  riplace* 
^  ment  materials  recaivid)  whah'  no  ^^■ 
incident  occurred)  ar  when  normal 
wear-  and  tear  Is  rapdrted 'as  van- 
^       ^      dansm  '  for  _  insuranci  '  pAJrpgsas. 
^  >  ^incident  nreporting^  ;systim  data 

'lose  their  accuracy'^  '  >  , 

Thase  ^^guidelin^s .  are  impQrtfnt'^rr  Ehe  data 
.being  ^collected  are^  baing,  used^  as  the  basis 
for  lang-rahge  planning  and  budgeting  for 
programs  designed  to  reduce  or''  prevent 
violanct  and  yandaiism**especially  if  ^ther 
■schools  attempt  to  replicata  these  programs.  : 

Reporting  Forms  ^     /  i 

Many    formats   may   be  used   for  reporting 
fgrms,  :but  in  ganeral  the  foriowlng  minimum  V 
in formaTtien  .should  he  tnciudid:  ' 

•  Date,   time,'  and   specific  locatian 
of  the  , incident  ■ 

•  Data  ■  and    time   f?iport  ,^vas'  filled  .  ^ 
^     out,  ^       ,     '   ^,         "  ; 


Age,     leK,     race,  •  ind  .status 
(tiichir;,    ,    itudent;  Qucildir, 
^  i\dmlnistrator,    support^  staff)  ^  of 
both  affandtr  and  victim  ' 
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•  Full    discrfptlan   gf   the  incidint 

•  Names  of  wicnisiaj  • 

•  Statimenti  Mncarning  intant. 

The  natyri  of  thm  infarmaciQn  should  detir* 
mina  the  prggadurei  afttr  the  lerfti  it  filled 
ouc^  For  iKampIt,  raportJ  on  vindalism 
shQuid  be  fQutid  ts  the  maintenanqt  depart- 
ment who  ihQuld  then  netify  adminfitratien 
when  damages  arm  rmpalrm^  and  hew  much 
matariais  and  labor  to  effect  the  repairs 
cDst;  and  nportj  on  incidents  involving 
crtmei  ahould  be  ^  routed  to  local  law 
anforceffient  agencfas. 


ixamplei  of  riporting  forms,  both  local  and 
Scaci,  are  actachid  which  illustraci  i  vari- 
sty  of  formats.  They  are  Includaa  to  pro^ 
vide  a  basis  for  comparison,  and  should  not 
necassarily  be  saen  as  friodils  for  use  In 
other  locales . 


It  Is  .important  to  note  that  fchools  and 
ichdol  diitricts  usually  provida  dna  kind  of 
form  for  reporting  propirty  losses  and 
anathar  Kind  of  form  for  reporting  incidahts 
Involving  '  persons.  This  iaparation  of 
forms  allows/greatar  depth  and  completeness 
0/  reports  and  minlmlias  cltrfcal  tlme^  par* 
ticularly    In    the    maintenanca  dapartment: 


0 . 
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S2a.'RJTY  JiNaOENT  REPORT  AiSD' 


Qifkiai  Urn  Qnrf 
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I  Wising  .S^liflv^  i 


i  ««««  i«  «  inf«r«9fYf  li^^^arin^  wAff  iMif^  mmmafm  *#ra  tas^  ?o  artist 

f        SF  ir  ' 


•  arm  1Q  ,Vl  3/76 


,  ^Ww  Caff !  Swfify  fii^  €^fij«'*^nisi©f         flntCsfff  kO  iff^PiflCf  Coi4«af^  Ci^;  S^lieel 


SALTlMORe  CITY  PUSUC  SCHCCUS 
=  .  SeCURlTV  DIVISION 


■  I  • TYPS  CP  C?r|N3S      '        '  ~ 


t  OAn  AND  rm  occusssq^ 

iMPLAINANrs  NAMi  {LAST.  R.RST,  MlOOLi) 

S.  CCMPUaiNANrS  ACDRISS  AND  f  HONS  ^ 

-MPUAINANrs  SIX  .  flACI  .  AdS  ^  OOi  . 

-       -  - 

iiTUfli  AND  CQNQl TICN  OF  INJURIES 

-  •   

10,  NOW  rRANS^ORTlD 

mAPOH  OR  Mi ANS  CF  ATTACK 

mrm  SUaPSCTS  SY  no.  (NAM£  AQpfiiiS,  six  race.  AQC  nt,  WT./iYiS,  ^Alfl,  COMPtiX.  CLOTHlNa  iOEHTlFVlNa 

CHARACTlRISTiCa;) 


3TtON  OF  RROpiRTY  TAKSN^MAKS.  MQCSL  SIRUL     COLOR.  yALyt) 
ALTlMORg  OITY  PQUCi  ^€?CRT  (DATC  TIME.  OFFlOSa  QiSTRlCT)   ^ 


13.  NARRA nvi.  (1)  CO.STINUATiON  OF  A'aOVE  ITEMS  (INOICATi  VITIM  NUMlgR-''  SONJiNUiD  At  L£?^  ,NCLUOi  AOCl^lONA;:  VICTIMS 
^      SgSFiCTS  Ai.OUrUNgD  AaOVi.  (2)  DiiCRiil  QlTAiLS  of  INClCiNT  (3)  DfSGRiSi  iVlDINCi  AND  ^qCFfrtTV.A.Ni 
^  INOlCAti  DliFOSlTlbN.   ■   \_  _v    -v/--" 


^  Q  :r^ngomici^   — — ^  pi^fel^Rs^icF^ 


i 


ibufsh- Public  Schools  ' 
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PRINCIPALS'  RSPORT  OF  V AND AUSM 
OR  MISSING  PROPSRTY 

'     V  ■      ■■    '    '  . 

Npfieii  U«  TypiwfitefJ 


(Contfsi  Nymbtf)- 


ITION  Ai 

□ol  Name  end  Cadi% 


RfpQrt  Oeti 


Clock  Timf 


|.Qr  Vandaliim  Diicovarid  By  p  tuafodlon  Q  Security  Q  AdminiifratiQn  □  Tiaehir  Q  Othif 


ndalism 

it  af  Infry  ind  Locaticn  of  yinailiim 


SiCTION  Di    Damagi!  Tqi 

Q  Gliii  -  Numbif  of  Final,  Typi  and  Sisss 


;T!0N  Ci    Typ#  af  Misiing  iquipment 

AQdip  Visual  (Type,:  Make.  Moder  and  Sthil  Numberi) 


Q  Affixad  Equipmtnt".,, 


Eitetrical  Syittm 


Offtetf 
Stfiai  Numbfri) 


ar  Squipmint  (Typa,  ^.Makt,  Modal  andJ; 


Q  Landacapini  ^.„,„ 


^^Miwil  InBtrurW^nts  uSind,  M^Ka.  i3cu.d  Nu'^bir, 
Wanufaaturars  SariiMNu 


Dthar  Tvcesrof  ^Ecuiomenl  (Typs/^M^  Modtl  and 
lirial  Numbsri)        '        \     '  .    ^  ;     ■  '■ 


SiCTION  ir  AdditienQl  Infermation  on. 

^1:  .  List  Location  Sitn   , 

.2.  Was  fquipmint  Proptriy  Storta? 
If  Npt^'Explain'  .1.;..:,...;  ....„ 


3.  Could  Equiprntnt  is'  d,t3ir,'ii'^B£p',T,  3u:sidi  of 
room?  ........ ...Wis  (v/srs)^V(ifid5,y,(i) 

4,  V/ii  Classroom  Lockf^?  '  1.  - 

■  V/as  Cabinat  or  Stcriii.Arsa  L3Skidi.......t  

■  .''irmt,  Explain   .........;..;!.:..:;..,..;.„.....„...,..^- 


^:sln  Sctsol  Copies  -  Far^'srd  s'l  othsr  copies  ta  tna  $9^^  ■ 


fSDort;  is  not  b  reflect  Pfsanal  Loises.  • 


n..  Lorr  OR  MiiPucsD 
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Modyla 
Synopsis 


Purpose 

To  provide  smaller  school  districts  (10,000  students  or  less)  with  some  low-cost/ 
no-cost  security  programming  strate^es  particularly  relevant  for  their  smaller  stu- 
dent populations  and  limited  rasources. 


Objectives 


Participants  will  be  able  to- — 

1.  List  at  least  four  cost  saving  approadies  to  improving  aecurity  in  toeir 
schools , 

2.  Recognize  and  prioritize  security  ^oblemg  in  their  school  districts  for 
pcoperty  i^oteetlon  as  well  as  peo^e  protection. 

3.  Develop  internal  strategies  to  better  cope  with  and  eranbat  security  prob- 
lems eommon  to  smaaier  school  districts. 

4.  Identify  available  resources  in  the  CCTununity  which' can  be  utilized  in  the 
building  of  a  more  com^eliensive  security  ^ogram,  and  use  existent  school 
^raonnel  as  contacts  and  liaison. 

(SraciMi  NOTO:  The  trainer  for  this  workshop  session  should  be  ve^  Icnowledgeable  in 
security  j^ogram  structure  and  organization,  and  should  be  aware  of  the  special  ^ob- 
iCTs  which  are  typical  of  smaller  school  districts.) 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 


This  advanced  workshop  module  is  specially  designed  for  participants  from  school  dig- 
tricts  with  10,000  students  or  less.    It  is  suggested  that  ^rticipants       in  a  posi- 
tion to  return,  to  their  districts  and  work  to  institute  the  pro-am  ideas  that  will 
come  out  of  this  workshop.    Participants  would  benefit  a  great  deal  from  attending 
the  rest  of  the  coui'se  on  improving  Physical  Security  before  coining  to  this  sessiom 
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Course  5  -  Security         ■         ■  Synopsis 

5.5  -  Advanced  Module  I    Alternate  Strategi^^^^  l#*ftH*ini  iA*!! 

Module  for  SmallBr  School  Dtwfcrlctfi  |OOriSlnyieCi| 

Medja/Equipment 

Overhead  projector  ■ 

Screen  ,  •  '  '  ^     '  ' 

Flip  charts 
Magic  markers 


eriais 


Trans  wreney 

5.5.1        Typical  Plaeanents  of "  Security  Divisions  in  School  District's  Orrani- 
zational  Structure 


o  - 
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fVpicai  Piacements  of  Security  Division 
in  School  District's  0rganizationai  Struct! 
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Assistant 
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Business 
Administration 

flBdium  Systems)  B 


1^  Security 


Director,  Maintenance 


(Small  Systems)  C 


Director,  Operations 


r  Security  I 
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CeUf^ft     5  -  Saeurity 


ModUl.®  -5.5  -  Alternate  Strategies  fog  Smaller  Sehool  Diatricts 

"    '    '                  (Advanced  Session) 
IGhI  Time:         1  hnur,_and_I5  minutas   


Module  Sumniii> 


Course 
Agenda 
Y  Module 


ms^modul.  provider  the  outline  for  an  advanced  presentation  for  smaller  school  districts 
^  security  problems  and  solutions.  ^  Trainer  shauld  Ceal  free  to  deviate  from  the  outline 
in  response  to  participant  concerns,  -ui.ixne 


1. 


.4. 
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Activity/ Content  Summary 


Introduetion 

ThLs  madule  addressee  security  programming  in, snail  districts,  with 
the  aim  ©f  helping  those  distriets  generate  and  share  low-eoat 
strategies  fer  improving  ieeurity.  ■  ^ 

A*  PurpQie 

B.      Method  of  PresentatiQn  ,  v 


Definition  of  Primary  Security  Problems, 


Participant  eKari^lea  of  ^  primary  aecurity  problems  in  their  districts 
will  be  recorded  and  categorized, 

A-      Participants  State  Security  Problem 

Hecord  Problems 

Categorize  Problem  Areas  - 
Development  of  Strategies  by  Participants 

Participants  will  work  in.  groups  to  develop  strategies.  Solutions 
will  be  recorded,  and  copies  given- to  all  participants. 

,'A.      groups  Develop  Strategies  .  ■ 

B.      Record  Solutions  '  '■ 

Developing  a  More  Effective  Organizationai  Structure  . 

■Types  of  organizational  structure  are  presented  and  problems'  are  ■ 
outlined.  Discussion  of  how  to'  effeat  changes  in  security  is  based 
on  the  group's  experience. 


US 
■Hi 


5  min. 


15  min. 


30  min. 


10  min, 


86. 


AcMvl^/ Content  Summary 


gresentatlon  .of  Strateqjgs  ,      '    '       ■  „  . 

Specific  itMtagias  ars  prsBented  for  meating  aacuritv  problems  includin 
involvement  programs,  and  staff  development,  no  scuaent 

Combining  "Fore as  to  Solva  Mutual  Problemi  ' 
Me„og  an  Answarlno  Sarvica  to  Report  Problama  . 
^-      Paveloping  Low^-CQat/No-Cost  Altarnitivea- 
Summary 


Course     S  -  security 


5.5  -  Ad^nced  Module?^    Alternate  strategies 
MOaUie  for  Smallar  SchoQl  Distriat.^ 


Detailed 


faterlals/Equipment 


Flip  diarti 

Magic 
markers 

Overhead 
projector 

Screen 


erJc^ 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


If  possible,  participants  will  be  instructed  taforehead  to  c^e -to 
this  workshop  session  armed  with  at  least  two  primary  security  prob- 
lems from  their  district  for  which  they  are  seeking  solutions.  Both 
^operty  protection  and  people  ^otection  problems  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

1.      Trainer  Introduction    (5  min.)  ,  '      ,  . 

A.  Purpose 

an^asis  in  this  session  will  be  placed  on  those  problems  in 
school  security  whidi  are  particularly  relevant  to  small 
districts. 

B,  Method  of  Presentation 

Trainer  explains  that  the  workshop  is  specifically  designed 
*°  security  iffo^airaning  in  small  districts.    We  will 

att«npt  to  help  these  districts  generate  and  share  strate- 
pes  which  are  low-cost  and/or  no-cost  solutions  to  imwov- 
mg  school  security. 

^'    Definition  of  Primary  Security  Problems    (15  min.) 

A.  Participants  State  Security  Problems 

Trainer  will  have  the  ^rtlcipants  give  examples  of  the  pri- 
mary security  problems  that  they  perceive  in  their  school 
districts,  , 

B.  Record  Problem^ 

Trainer  will  record  these  problems  with  little  or  no  discus- 
sion, except  for  clarification  ^rposes. 

C.  Categorize  Problem  Areas  ,    •  • 

Whan  all  the  ^oblems  have  been  recorded,  trainer- may  sug- 
gest that  they  be  eatagorized  in  some  manner,  i.e.,  people 
protection  problems  or  property  detection  problems. 


10  at 


O 


i 


Saquence/Activity  Description 


Developnant  of  Strateglea  Sy  Participants    (30  min,)  • 
A,    Groups  Develop  Strategias 

After  iffoblems  have  been  rategorized,  the.  trainer  will  ask  the 
participants  to  develop  atrategies  whidi  will  help  to  eolva  thm 
problems  listed, 

(1)  If  the'  group  is  large ^  this  may  be  accanplished  by  having 
particl^nts  fom  small  grou^  with  all  ^qu^  addressing 
all  of  the  problems  under  consideration  and  reporting  out 
their  solutions,  ^ 


(2) 


If  the  min  ^oup  Is  relatively  small  (10-15) ,  this  may 
be  accffln^ished  througfi  a  ^oup  discussion  in  an  open 
foriM. 


B.      Record  Solutions 

In  either  «se^  trainers  or  small-group  recorders  will  list  all 
solutions  on  flip  diarts.    Facilitator  should  record  the  eolu- 
tions,  whidi  will  be  reproduced  and  a  oopy  p. yen  to  all  partlci- 
pants,    ^e  trainer  will  also  let  the  parti cljants  know  that 
their  solutions  will  be  sent  to  the  NSHM  for  Inoluelon  in  ttie 
resowce  materials  being  developed. 

Developing  a  More  Effective  ^r^ni^ational  Structure    (10  min.) 
Show  Transparency  5.5,1. 


nVpieal  Plaeements  of  Seourily  Divisions 
in  Sofiooi  Distriara  Organizational  Stitioturo 


I  SaouriN  i 


Suparintendent 

Aast  Supt, 
iusinass 
Administration 

Aiilitant 
Suparintandants 


zi 


Diraotor,  Malntanance 


Dlmfor,  Of^ratlons 


Sequenee/Aetrvity  Description 


Trainer^ should,  if  tmmssaxy,  review  the  following  points  covered  in" 
.MOuula  5.4;  , 

o    A  is  usually  only  found  in  larga  systans  and  ^obably  rsFrpcents 
the  best  plaoemant  under  these  circumstances.    Allows  headQ 
security  direct  access  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

o  B  is  more  canmon  in  modiiBti-slEea  districts  and  in  most  cases  Jis 
well  placed  under  those  eircimstances;  however,  it  is  Bugqesied 
that  security  divisions  ^  be  placed  any  lower  in  a  district 'C 
orptnizational  hierar^y.  C-^ 

o    C  is  most  common  in  small  districts,  and  this  placement  tends  to 
ineffective  ^«use — 

(1)  ^  Security  tends  to  become  subservient  to  the  custodial 

(maintenance)  approach 

(2)  Difficult  for  security  director  to  relate  to  higher  level 
„  of  the  aftninistratlon 

(3)  Security  has  little  planning  authority,  no  real  budget, 
and  too  many  barriers  to  building  an  effective  program. 

Trainer  will  stress  that  these  ^oblems  need  not  become  insumount- 
abler  howe^^r,  it  is  of  ^imary  importance  that  security  have  an 
effective  method  of  reporting  to  higher  decisionmaking  levels  of  the 
school  aaninistratlon, 

mOTBi    This  discussion  can  become  the  springboard  for  a  group  dis- 
cussion of  how  to  effect  change,  basojd  on  trainer's  and      •  \ 
group's  organizational  experience.) 

Presentation  of  Strategies    (25  mln.) 

A.      Combining  Forces  to  Solve  Mutual  Problems 

(1)    Linked  Security  Systams 

^In  the  state  of  Washington,  several  small  school  dis- 
tricts (Renton,  Kent,  Auburn,  Tacoma,  and  Isseguah)  have 
eoiBbined  to  create  one  linked  security  syst^  whldi  pro- 
vides each  district  with  a  centralized  reporting  and  mon- 
itoring systan.    The  systan  includes— 

o    Alarm  monitoring 
o    Alarm  res^nse 
o    Radio  craranuni cations 

°    Followup  reporting    for  their  records  reporting 
system.  '     ^  ' 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequenee/Activity  DescFiptfoin 


(2) 


<tSm  T/A 
3uiletin 
available 
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Each  district  also  has  radio-linked  communications  with 
Its  local  j^lice .  " 

This  typt.  of  system  is  coit  effective  because  myment  fo 
services  of  this  kind  is  ^orated  for  each  district  in  ' 
the  system  with  an  initial  investment  and  continual  main, 
tenance  included. 

The  Educational  School  District  ftppraarfn 

In  Washington  State \ several  school  districts  form  an 
educational  school  district,"  whidi.  resembles  an 
mtewiediate-slzed  sdiool  district,  and  are  setting  up 
combined  security,  ^ograms  that  operate  across  an  area  oi 
approximately  25  square  miles. 

an  Answering  Service  To  Report  Problems 

Wien  direct  ^one  hookup  to  local  police  is  not  feisibile,  sane 
smaller  school  districts  are  using  coranercial 
to  report  ^oblems.    For  example  i 


B.      Use  of 


answering  services 


..When  an  alam  m  a  school  ds  tripped,  an  automatic  record- 
ing device  IS  actlTOted.    This  device  (which  is  commer- 
cially available)  activates  the  ^one  and  rings  one  of 
three  preset  telephone  nraibers.    Mienever  Uie  rfjone  is 
answered,  a  Rerecorded  tape  message  states  that  there  has 
been  an  unauthorised  entry  at  (x)  school. 

The  first  nmber  to  be  called  can  be  that  of  a  ffofessional 
answering  service  whose  operators  are  trained  to  call  the  police 
and  then  notify  a  designated  school  official,  i.e.,  securiS 
^Mctor,  mnci^l,  director  of  maintenance.    If  no  answerLg 
service  is  availaMe,  the  device  can  be  hooked  up  to  the  poliL 
^ergency  line,,  if  allowable,  or  to  a  sdiool  offical's  hoS 
pnone ,  , 

Developing  Low-Cost/t?o-Cost  Alternatives 
CD    Local  Police  Involvement 

Ma^  schools  enlAst  the  aid  of  police  to  ^ovide  patrol 
and  monitoring  functions  around  sdiools  at  ni  At  and  on 
,   weeken^  and  holidays.    One  key  to  success  in  maintaining  ■ 
effective  rapport  with  ^lice  is  to  develop  a  written 
agrement  with  the  police  de^rtonent  which  details  the 
ejaot  nature  of  their  involvement  with  the  security  wo- 
gim  of  the  schools.  -      -  ■ 

In  Broward  tounty.  Florid,  police  use  an  office  in  the 
school  at  night  to  write  up  their  reports. 


4©^ 


Materials/ 
iqulpmerit 


Sequence/Activity  Deserlption 


mm 
T/k 

Bulletin 
available 
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Vndmr  a  ne^tiated  agraonent  looal  pQlioe  may  hm  lasued  ^ 
outiide  door  entry  kaye  to  ichools  whi^  allows  th^  to'' 
^ovida  survaillanae  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  adhool 
building. 

(2)    Conununity  invol vemen€  Programs 

In  genaral,  resident  watdi  ^ograms,  hot  linas,  and  vari* 
oua  other  types  of  pro-ams  that  ask  COTimunity  residants 
to  help  sombat  sdiool  ^ndalian  work  moit  auacess fully  in 
smaller  eommuni ties,     (Sevaral  suoh  frograms  were  (tts- 
cussed  in  Module  5*2,)  ^  : 

Enlist  tha  aid  of  civic  groups*    In  many  mnall  cawnuni- 
tiesr  mTOibars  of  tta  sohool  board  and  school  adniniatra" 
tion.balong  to  t^e  Kiwanis  Club,  Rotary,  Club,  Jay-Caes  ' 
Cli^^  etc.    UtiliM  thesa  or^nigations  in  your  sdiool 
seourity  af forts* 

Businessas  in  the  eommunity  eah  provide  cash  inQahtl^^ras 
for  vandalism  reduction  pro-am,    Espaoially  enlist  the 
aid  of  businasses  whiai  cater  primarily  to  student  cllan- 
tela,  a*g*,  MacDonalds,  Hot  Shoppes,  etc,    Thm  Colorado 
S^in^  Realtors  Association  worked  wltti  the  sohools  in  a 
com^ahensive  anti^ndaliin  CMipai^i,  offering  a  cash 
priEe  to  tha  sohool  with  the  most  affective  pro-am* 

(3)    Studant  InvolvCTierit  Programs  s 

Thasa  programs  have  also  ^oved  aff active  in  smaller  com- 
munltlesr  e*g*^  school  beaut if 1 cation  programs,  student 
vandalism  patrols,  ate,  as  coverad  in  Module  5.2. 

(4 }    Staff  Developnent 

Instituta  staff  developnant  proframs  for  nonsacurity  per- 
sonnel ^idi  make  thm  mora  aware  and  mora  rasponsive  to 
thair  responslbilty  related  to  school  security. 

Spnsor  joint  school  workshop  witii  othar  c^unity  agan- 
cies  ^idi  ara  invol^^d  in  school  securltyi  i.e,^  police  ^ 
dapartanant,  juvanila  justice  pareonal,  probation  depart-- 
ment^  social  sar^ee  agencies/  ate* 

Have  workshop  conducted  by  outslda/^ou^.  For  enMiples 

-    Thm  Faderal  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  TaK  Agency  of  the 
Treasury  Dapartanent  has  a  bomb  threat  ^oup.  They/ 
.will  conduct  workshops  and  train  security  and  non- 
security  personnel  in  how  to  handle  bomb  threats* 


Materials/ 
Equipmant 


Secfuenee/Actlvity  Description 


Tha  Feaeral  NareotlcB  Bureau  of  the  Trea 


sury  Depart- 


1^  also  has  matarlals  availabla  and  speakers^F 
workshops  on  drug  abuse  and  control.  ;■■■>; 


Insurance  Companla— a»^^  com^nias  will  give  work- 
shop for  school  personnel  on  arson  and  arson  ^e- 
vention,  risk  management/  loss  control,  and  inven- 
tory^ ^ocedures.    Some  will  even  do  these  workshop 
at  their  own  facilities.  ,  ' 

The  Community  Relations  Service  of  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  will,  conauct  workshop  on  school  security 
programming,  human  relations,  and  contingency  plan- 
ning, ^  ■  3        J  A- 


6.  Statunary 


^rainer  will  briefly  reiterate  major  points  covered  in  workshop  and 
P^SntltLr'^^"'  Participants  my  have  rele^nt  to  the  oveLl^l 


m3 
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Goursa  5 


rtodulaa  5  1/  5,2,  5.4  and  S.B  wars  writtan  By  "Dr.  SpenQer  HoUand 
with  ongoing  revitw.by  Ma.  KamM  Davii  tod  writing/adito^iU^  ^ 
asaistanct  from  ,Mr.  Charl^  ^  ' 

Modula  5,3  wai  written  by  Dr.  tore  k©hn  with  tha  eancaptual 
aaiiitanct  of  Mr.  Jehn  ^toyall.    Dr.  MiohaW  Jlurtha  should  be 
oredited  4©r  tha  QQnciptuaiiMa.on  and  ajcMution  ©i  the  schoQl 
floor  gj^an,    Mr,  Charlas  O' Toole  providad  ovarall  guidance 
and  ravlaw.        ^  /  ^  '  * 
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Core  CurrlGtJlum' 


m  ASSIST  SCHOOLS  IN-  PREVENT I Nfir 
AND  REDUCIN0  YIOLENCi,.  VANDAUISM 
AND  OISRUPTION 


RAIfIER;'S  GUIDE 
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Ooursa 

Courae     6  -  Environment  ■    OV©fVi©W 

Purpose 

This  courie  is  based  on  the  pkemise  that  outdoor  and  indoor  spaces  can  be  deiigned 
'  so  they  are  less  vuln^rabla  to  vandalism,  do  not  provide  opportunities  for  orime/ 
and  do  not  support  fear  of  brime.    At  the  sme  time  aecurity'-conscious  design  can 
enhance  the  overall  climate  o£  the  school.    The  purppae  of  the  course  is  to  increase 
awareness  of  comparatively  low-cost  approaches  to  crime  prevention  through 
enyiromiiental  design,  "  ■     -  ,  ' 


Instructional  Objectives 

1,  To  introduce  participants  to  the  eriviroraiental  approach  to  security  and 
climate  enhanooiient, 

2,  To  define,  and  provide  specific  eKamples  of  three  strategies  that  can 
enhance  enviroMiental  designs    natural  access  control,  natural  surveillancei 

0      and  territorial  reinforcement. 

'  .     ■,      ^        '  '  '  '  ' 

3 ,  To  provide^  a,  rationale  and  .procedure  for  accessing  potential  problems  in 
the  school  enviromnent  p       .  ^    ^^  '^  ' 

4,  To  suggest  specific  approaahes  that  schools  may  take  to  enhance  environ- 
mental safety  and  sacurity.  ^ 


Target  Audiences 

■  1     ■  ■     *  . 

Modules  6,1  and  6,2/  which  provide  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and  strategiei 
of  environmental  design/  are  core  modules  suitable  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants. 
Module  6,3  is,  an  advanced  module  which  will  appeal,  to  those  who  can  be  actively 
involved  in  environmental  solutions. 


BB     6  ^  EnvlrQMient 


Course 
Overview 
(ccintinued) 


Activity/Content  Summary  by  ModuU 


Apprx.  lime  Required 


ModulB  6*JL.  ^  Designing  Safe  SchOQl  Enviromnente 

A  slide  ehow  introduetlon  presants  numeroui  visual  eKamplea  damon-^ 
strating  the  role  of  anviroMiental  design  in  creating  school  climate 
and  improving  security.    Three  enviromiental  design  strategies^- 
natural  access  control^  natural  suryeiliance/  ai^  territorial 
reinforcement" ire  presented.  *       •  < 

Module  6.2  -  Assessing  En Yironmental  Design  " 

Transparencies  and  background  materials  will  supplement  a,  minileGture 
on  environmental  design  assessment/:  followed  by  a  small  group  v^rk^. 
through  of. a  design  problra, '  A  "Design  AcGountability  Check  List"  wi^ 
provide  the  basis  for  workshops  and  baok-home  assessment. 

Module  6^3  -  Environmental  Design  Strategies  (Advanced)  .  ' 

Physical  design  strategies  are  presented  that  schools  can  apply  in 
renewing  and  regenerating  interior  and  eKterior  s^ace*    Slides  showing 
solutions  for  specific  "trouble  areas"  complCTient  minilectures  and. 
discussions* 


20  minutes 


1  hour 


1^  hours 


COUfSS        6  -  Environnanfi 

Modula  
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Resouress/ 
Bibliography 


AudiQvisualg 


mi  AMEEIO^  SCHOOLii     WUJmim  THE  TEST         ' '  ' 

f  o  tnany  ygung  peapla^  sehoqli  is.  a  place  to  get  Qut  of*    Along  with' 
many  ©f  theia  young  p^plm,  hmvt  the  towiean  lehooli  flunked  the  test? 
Have  they  become  babysitters  who  farM^te  people  who  'cannot  ^read  a 
newipaper  or  map^  fill  out  a  job  applibation,  or  file  an  income  tax  form? 
MMy  would  lay  yei.  «  -inoluding /'Peter  Do^"  who  sued  the  Sah  Francisoo 
Sohool  Distriot  for  gdueationalmal  praecipe.    The  reasons  offered  for 
this  ,  sad  state  of  affairs  rmge  from  the  adyerse '  ifl^ot  of  television 
on  reading^  to  teaoher  tenure,  to  publio  apathy,  to  unions.    But  it  is 
not  that  siflple.    Today,  aore  tiito  ever  /  people  are  asking  why  education 
is  oeating  Bor,e  but ,  the  results  are  less  satisfaotory  .    This  ABC  News 
Closeup  film  brings  us  important  interviws.  with  students,  teacher s, 
parent^;  imion  leaders^  testers,  sohool  atoinistratiors  and  sohool  board  , 
direotors  in  an  att^?t  to  determine  where  the  aopountabiaity  for  this, 
condition  rests.    The  perplexing  donelusion  appears  taNjbe  thwe  is  no 
aocountabili^.    And  theri  wn't  be;  any    aocountability  imtil  people  become 
involved  in  the  critical  issues  raised  in  this  fi3^  which\is'  a  musp  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  present  and  Cutwe  of  American  education* 
Recommended  for  siecoridMy  ^ade  levels  and  adults 

Two  Col.ar  Films  (part  1  and  II) ,  51  minutes 
Purchases  5695 

Rental  Feei    $S1  /  '       .  ^ 

Videoeassette  Purchase $525  / 
Distributors    Deborah  Riclunond  r 

McGraw-Hill  Films  \  • 

McGraw-Hill  look  Company  ^ 
'      .  110  -  ISth  Street 

Del  Mar,.GA       92014  ^  .  ^ 

call  CoUecti     (714)  453^5000,  ext,  34 

Previewed  by  NSRH  ytaff.  '  . 


Ceurge  ^  '  Enviroomeat   ;  .  ,  Module 

Modtile  6.1  -  Designing  Safe  School  Environments  *  SyflOpSiS 


Purpose 

This  module  introduces,  through  numerous  visual  examples,  the  importance  of  enviroa- 
'  mental  design  in  school  environments.    A  slide  show  with  audiotape  is  presented  show- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  role  of  environmental  design  in  creating  school  cli- 
mate and  the  role  of  design  in  improving  iecurity. 


Objectives  . 

Participants  will  be  able  to— 

1.  Identify  three  ehvironmental  design  strategies  for  ii^roving  school  safety 

2.  List  at  least  five  specific  techniques  that  schools  have  en^loyed  to 
improve  school  safety  through  environmental  change. 


Ibrget  Audiences/Breakouts  ■ 

This  is  a  core  module  targeted  at  the  preoperational  and  operational  levels.  It  i 
therefore,  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants. 


Module 

CQurmm  6  yEnvirooment  SynOpSiS 
Medule  ^  Designing  Safe  School  EaviroDmenti  (COntilllJed) 

Media/Equipment 

Slldt  projector  .  . 

Screen   /  ■  -        -  ^ 

Audiotape  player  (iynchronized  with  slide  projector) 


Materials 

Audlovisuali 

6.1,1  Sllda  Tape J  "Designing  Safe  School  Eaviroamanta" 
Participant/Trainer  Background 

6.1.1  Professionals  Who  May  Assist 

6.1. 2  Soma  Things  To  Think  Ahout 

6.1.3  An  Eaviroiunantal  Design  EKamplei    Girls'  Bathroom  Mural 
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Course^ 

Module  _1 
Total  Time. 


Enviffonmant 


■  Peslfninf-  Safe  School  inyironmentis 


Modulo  Summary 


Course 

Agenda 
by  Module 


•A  slid^  .show  preiantation  on  "Designing  Safa  School  Environments"  is  che  focus  of  this 
modulel     The  vital  role  that  anvironinantal  dtsign  has  in  creating  a  posiciva  school 
climate  and  in  irnproving  school  security .  is  also  .discussad,  '  ' 


•                  Aettvity/ Content  Summa^ 

time 

1,      Introduction  to  the  course      '  ■ 

'  5 

■-  -  ^  - 
min. ; ; 

A.      Purpose  of  the  Course             '                                    ^  ^ 

■    /     This  course  explores  the  relationship  between  physicaa ^ design  . 
characteristica,  school  security,  and  a  positive  school  cli-. 
mate.    Our  focus  will  ^ be  to  implement  marginal ^ohanges  in  ^ 
already-built  schools  to  make  them  safer,  rather  than  a  tota^ 
redesign  of  the  school  environment,      .    .  .       ^  . 

B,      interconnection  of  Climate,  Security,  and  Environmer-^ 

-3  Climate,  and  security  go  hand  in  hand*    Unsafe  schools  are 
also  places  that  tend  to  be  dull,  gimy,.  confining,  and  un- 
_  yielding  to  human  needs.    An  explosiye  situation  exists  when 
schdql  people  .feel  alieAated,"  and  the  physical  enviromneht 
can  contribute  to  that  alienation* 

2,      Slide  Show  Presentation,  "Designing  Safe  School  Environments" 

10 

min  * 

3 .    '  Conclusion          /             ,                                    .      .  ^ 

5 

min*  \ 

Background^ materials  offer  mors,  information  oh  environmental 

strategies  and  approaches. 


Course 
Module. 


Environmeat 


6,1  -  Deslgalng  S4fe4^School  Eavirooments 


Detailed 
Walk-Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequanoe/Actlvity  Description 


Seraen  , 

Slida 
projector 

Audiotape 
playar 


O  - 

EKLC 


Preliminary  Comments  and  Introduction  to  Slide  Show    (5  min,) 

A*      Overviaw  of  Purpoae  of  Environmental  Course 

Trainar  should  make  the  following  introducto^  points: 

0    This  courie  explores  the  relationship  between  physical 
design  characteristics  and  security, 

.0    One  focus  will  be  to  implement  marginal  changes  in 
already  built  schools  tp' make  them  safer  rather  than  a 
total  redesign  of  the  school  environment, 

B,      Discussion  of  Interconnection  of  Climatai  Security,  and 
Environment 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 

o    Climate  and  security  po  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  no  accident  that  unsafe  schools  also  happen  to' be 
places  that  are  dullp  gray,  conflningi  unyielding,  and, 
as  Robert  Propst  said,  "committed  to  averyone's  same* 
ness,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition- that  tomorrow 
I  will  be  no  different  from  yesterday," 

o    An  eieplosive  situation  exists  when  students  and  teach* 
ers  feel  alienated^-^and  the  physical  enviroMeiit  can 
contribute  significantly  to  that  alienation. 

Too  many  schools  are  constructed  in  ways  that  support 
alienating  forcas"the  long  double-loaded  corridors, 
the  inffpersonal  quality  of  classrooms ,  the  large  number 
of  people,  and  overcrowded  spaces, 

0    Enviro^ental  improvement  must  thus,  look  at  both  secur^^ 
ity  improvement  and  climate  i^rovjment . 

In  this  presentatiou,  therefore,  we  will  suggest  ways 
to  mlnimi2e  environmental  conditions  that'  lead  to  con- 
flict,  violence,  and  vandalism,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  how  aducational  opportuhities  and  climate  can 
be  enhanced  through  design. 


1102 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Aetlvity  Description 


, Slide/tape 
6.1.1, 
'-Daiignlng 
Safe  School 
Environ- 
ments" 


2'    Sho^  Slide/Tape  Prasantation,  "Designing  BbU  School  Environments^' 
(10  mln*)  ^  — — —  -— -  ^ 

3*    Trainer  Coneluilon    (2  min.1 

Point  out  the  background  materlali  inciuded  in  the  Participant 
Guida^^Proftiiionals  Who  May  Aaaist,  Soma  Thingi  to  Think  About,  and 
An  Enviroanental  Deaign  Example  r    Girls '^^-B^^ 


ERIC 


COIirSS  6  SnvlrQmnent' 


.,    /' '  — — —  Background 

Medule         6.1 p^gigniftg  Safe  SchoQl  EnviroMianta  ^^Sf^fiSiS 

Background  l-D  e  i^i   '  /  -  ^  -  


ggofesgionala  Who  May  kSBimt 

in.Modamizing  a' Facility  for  Health  and  Vitality 
and  f©r  Rsdueing  yiolenes,  Vandaliim,.  and  Crime 


Aaouetieal  Daaign  Ingineers 

Audipviaual  Daiign  Engineers 

Behaviarai,  Seiantiati  . 

Building  SyateinB  Designers 

CoKOiunity  and  Presi  Balatians  Spaeialiats 

ficDlogiaal  -  Mviaori 

Sleetronio  Data  Proeeising  Har^aM  ipecialists  and  Erogranpiers 

Facilitiei  Uie  Traineri  and  Managers 

FinMeial  Plannere 

Fgod  iarvlde  Planners  •  ^' 

Graphia  Designers 

Health  Cajfe  Playmars 

Inf armatlon  Management  Spe alalia ts 

Installation  Si^erviiors 

Interiasf  Designers/  ^^andsaape  Planners  ^ 

Laboratory  Planning  IngineeM 

Lighting  Dasi^ers 

Managamant  Consultants 

Pro j eat  Plannars  and  Directors 

Safety  Enginaars 

Site  ^Planners 

teohniaal  Iquipmant  Speaifiaation  E^^arts 
Urban  Planners  ' 
Voeational  Planning  Speaialisti  . 


Propst^  Robert,    High  Sdiooli    ^e  Process  ^d 'the  Plage.    Ruth  Wainstoak,  ed, 
A  ^part ^fram  Iduaational  Faailitias^Laborataries ,  August  1975,  p.  107. 
Adapted  by  Jean  Chen,  August  1979 •  , 
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Course. — ^^^^onmnt   —  _  L  . — ^  Background 

Maduie  6.1      DeslGming  Safe  SchoQl  Environinerits  ^j^lllBfldlS 

Backgraund  UP  S.l^z 

SQTO__TOi_ingg  to  ^Ink  About 

^ink  sboyit  the  variot^  phyiiQal  environments!  within  your  iehoQl*    Qo  you  haya  pla<^es 
Whi^  can  aoeonmodata  varioua  groups  and  aotivities  or  might  you  be  able  to  modern^ 
ise  an  mdaruied  area-   to  itimulate  n^  aotivities/  ehannel  the  flow  of  traffic,  and 
previde  a  sense  of  territorial  identifieation?    ^iiA  mbqut  ways  in  whi^  you  nd.ght 
altar  yotur  built  environment  in  order  to  reduce  md  prevent  violence?  vandalism  ^d 
criaie  mnd  to  make  your  sehqol  a  safer  plaoe  for  students,  teao^ers,  and  the  oossiTOity, 

.   1,      If  class  iiies  are  large,  are  there  carrels,  seminar  rooms,  study  lounges,  par^' . 
titions  or  miniareas  where  soma  students  may  work,  thereby  allowing  the  taacher 
to  work  with  a  smaller  number  of  studants?     /  * 

2,  Does  the  environment  mainta^ji  a  rigid  time  schedule  by  giving  a  message  to  stu^ 
dents  Md  teachers,  "Get  out  at  thm  and  of  the  day"?    students,  teachers,  and 
coBTOunity  members  who  are  inwlvad  in  s^ool^based  activities  round  the  c^o^ 
will  serve  to  ^protect  the  enviwnmant*    Kia  enviroimient  may  be  modified  to  ac* 
coraaodate  small  groups  after  school  hour  activities* 

3,  Do  students  feel  toey  have  places  of  their  own?    Have  tiiay  bean  encouraged  to 
design  their  own  display  areas,  social  interaction  areas ,  classrooms,  cafe^ 
terias,  restrooms,  and  courtyards?    Territorial  reinforcamant  will  result. in- 
protection  for  the  sdiool  anviroi^ent.  i 

4,  -tee  teachers  and  students  able  to  see  from  thair  classrooms  out  to  hallways? 
This  natural  surveillance  of  the  corridors  will  raault  in  another \^pe  of  pro* 

,     taction  for  students,  toeir  lodgers  and  the  anvlroiment*  *  \ 

5*      Have  there  been  projects  invol^ng  consamiity /parents  lately  in  mo^miEing  and 
improving  school  grounds,  spaces,  and  activities?        .  ^ 

6*      Have  you  asked  students  about  the  specific  areas  in  the  school  which  they  avoid; 
where  -^ey  are  afraid  ttey'll  be  hmrrassedi  and  what  might  be  done  to  protect 
them  in  these  areas?  ' 

7.  What  specific  ways  may  students  be  allowed  to  personalise  their  spaces  in  and 
outside  of  the  s^ool?    Would  tee  enlisting  of  an  architect/designer  to  work 
with  students  and  teachers  help  to  produce  some  projects  which  would  improve 
the  en^ronmant  as  well  as  enrldi  the  students'  curricultm? 

8.  "Do  your  students  feel  they  have  one  of  the  better  schools  around  or  do  they 

feel  that  theirs  is  infierior  to  other  schools  in  the  vicinity?    Pride  in  one-s 
school  will  result  in  more  protection  thm  a  situation  where  students  think 
that  the  facility  in  which  they  'leam  isn't  worth  protecting. 

9.  Are  tiiere  places  in  the  school  where  students  may  put  their  feet  up,  argue 
loudly  or  listen  to  Ibud  music,  as  well  as  spaces  where  they  might  have  visual 
and, auditory  privacy  to  meet, a  stranger  and  make  a  new  friend? 


Course. 

Module. 


6 ._-  /Snylgojiment, 


/. 


g/l^^  ■  Deslgiiing  Safe  School  Environments 


lackground 
Materials 


Background  1-0. 


S.1,3 


■     .    '     ,  ,  ftn  Envlronmantil  Dasign  SKampla;- 

A  Tale  Descglbing  tha  Modification  of  ,  the  ghyBieal  Environment  and_  Ifcs  iResult^ 


Initiation  of  Pro j act i 


/ 


In  Novaiaber,  I  overheard  Sheila  and  Ntttricia#  two  third  fradaa^Si  arguing  over  who 
could  claim  credit  £ Qg  whiah  icatalggical,  gegawl  on  a  cleg  at  in  the  girlg^'  bathroom « 
The  girls  /  who  had  been  freqaent  viaitoM       my  free  tiae  cenjter ,  ,WMe^^ite  willing 
to  show  mm:  their  work  and"  to  try  to  erase  it*    I  laid  that  soma  people  paint  on 
walls  to  Mke  placas  more  pleaiant,  that,  if  they  WMted  'to  try  to  make  the  bathroQin 
more  attragtive^  I  could  help  tham  paint  a  miaral~on  the  clos at  doors.  7  i~  ohecked 
with  tha  ^principal  and  he  gave  his  permission,  "  t>  ^ 

We  met  at        mutual  convenience  for  half  hoi^s  after  school.    First  wa  looked  at 
pictores,  then  we  measured  the  cabinat  and  made  a  soala  drawing,  "Nutricia's 
yoimger  sister  Kandra  joined  the  project  and  came^  up^ith  the  toawing  teat  "the  girls 
liked  best.    It  showed ^too  girls  jumping_rope  under  a^  cherry  tree*  •  We  palhted  it 
during  a  week  in_#Mj.y_  January*  ' 

Results ;  '  .        .  ,    :^  . 

Soon  after  the  work  was  completad,  I  ly^ived  at  sehoQl  one  day  and  was  stopped 
numerous  times  in  the  halls  by  second  graders  who  told  me »  "Kendra  took  Nicole  to 
the  principal's  office  1"  in  awed  voibes*    It  faMspired  teat  Kendra  had  discovered 
one  of  her  classmates  scratching  at  tee  paint"  and^^uteagedy  had  hauled  her  of f  "  ~ 
promptly  to  Mr*  Akary.    No  one  has  defaced  the  mural -sinbe  that  time*  77 

Comentsi  .        '  ^ 

Thm  girls  all  enjoyed  tee  painting  process  and  are  proud  of  tee  results,  but  saep 
to  regard  the  tmdertaking  as  one  of  ^  more  biaarra  ideas*  Occasionally  they,  say 
fondly^  "Reman^er  when  we  did  teat  painting ,.** " 


EKLC 


Contributed  by  the  AiS/Artists^in-Schools , 
Futi^es,  Inc* ,  Philadelphia,  fannsylvania. 

■  i 


Architects^in-SchOQls  Program,  Educational 


his 

10.      Have  you  invitad  parantB  and  coTOiwiity  men^ars  in  to  take  a  fresh^^okjJtjha— f 
existing  faaility  and  to  suggest  things  that  might  be  chlHfeH?    Invite  some 
naigtooring  group  of  teaohers-  over  to  exch^ge  idais  on  facilitiea  b\u.lt  for 
Averse  .and  aduoati anal  purposes. 


id 
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Cauraa    ^  ^  Environment   Mttdul© 

Module         "  Assessing  Environmental  Design  py^OPSIS 

Purpose 

This  module  shows  participants  how  to  study  their  own  school  environments  and  iden- 
tify design  features  that  may  be  providing  opportunities  for  crime  and  vandalism  due 
to  inadequate  access  control,  natural  surveillance,  or  territorial, reinforcement. 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be- able  to —  '  '     ^    -  - 

>    1*.  .Identify  design  features  that  provide  opportunities  for  crime  and  vandalism 
as  a;: result  of  inadequate  accesi  control,  natural  surveillance,  or  terrl-' 
torial  reinforcemant 

2,  List  a  large  number  of  access  control  strategies  for  a  specific  "problem" 
environment  " 

3,  ,    List  a  largp  number  of  natural  surveillance  strategies  for  a  ^eclllc 

"problem-'  environment  J  ^ 

4,  Li^t  a  large  number  of  territorial  reinforcement  strategies  for  a  specific 
"problem-*  environment 

5,  Apply  an  assessment  methodology  to  their  back-horae  problems,  ' 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  is  a  core  module  targeted  at  the  preoperational  and  operational  levels.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants ,  * 


6  -  Environment 


Course-   

|g    6.2  -  Assessing  Environmental  Design 


loduie 
Synopsis 
fcoritinued) 


Medla/iqulpment 

Overhead  projector 

Screen 

Peni/penclls 


Materials 

Transparencies  ' 

6.2.1  EnvirDnmental  Deiign  Strategies 

6.2.2  .   Sample  Accoss  Control  Questions 

6.2.3  Sample -Natural  Surveillance  Questioni 
6.2*4        Saj^le  Territorial  Reinforcement  Queitions 

Participant  Worksheet 

6.2.1         pasigh  Cheekliit  for  Aisesslng  School  Environment 
Background  (Trainer/Participant) 

6.2.1  .       Basic  Concepts  - 
Resource  Materials 

R6*2,l "     Basic  Concepts 

R6,2*2       Parking  Lots  \  /  , 

R6,2.3       Bus  Loading  Zones  ^  ^ 

R6.2*4       Social  Gathering  Areas 
R6.2.5       €nforaal  Play  Areas 
R6,2.6       Walkways  and  Landscaping 
R6*2*7       Exterior  Lighting 
R6.2.8  Structure 
R6 , 2 . 9  Entrances 

R6.2,10     Corridors  and  Stairwelis  " 
R6*2.11  Classrooms 

R6.2.12     Physical  Education  Locker  Rooms 
Graphic  Display 

ft  ' 

6,2.1         Outdoor  View 


Environmetital  Desigiti  Strategies 

1 .  Natural  Access  Control 

2.  Natural  Surveillance 

3.  Territorial  Reinforcement 


Sample  Access  Gcntrol  Questions 

Corridors:      Are  there  "bottlenecks"  causing 

congestion  and  fights? 

EntrancBB:     Can  persons  enter  the  school  and  steal 

equipment  undetected? 

Classrooms:  Can  students  vandalize  empty 

classrooms  without  anyone  knowing? 

Landscaping:  Do  students  "short-cuf  through 

l^dscaped  areas? 


1  1 
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Sample  Natural  Surveillance  Questions 


Playgrounds'  Can  assaults  or  robberies  In 

playgrounds  be  seen  from  indoors? 


Stairwells: 

Windows: 
Corridors: 


Are  there  "blind  spots"  where  extortion 
or  intimidation  can  take  place? 

lAre  windows  hard  to  see  jthrough? 

Is  the  lighting  bright  enough  to  see 
what  Is  happening  at  th^far  end? 
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Sampia  Territorial  Reinforcement  Questions 


School: 


Corridors: 


ClassroomB: 


Do  people  in  the  school  protect 
property  and  people  in  it? 

When  something  happens  in  the 
corridor,  do  you  hope  someone  else 
will  check  it  out? 


Can  students  "put  their  stamp"  on  the 
classrooms  they  work  in? 


BeauWioation:  Are  studehta  involved  |ri  improving 

the  appearance  of  the  school? 


6  -  Environment 

6,2  -  Assesiing  Environmental  Design 


Handouts 

6,2*1         Outdoor  View  (One  per  Grdup) 
Bibliography 

"Synthesis  of  Research  on  EnviroMental  Factors  Relevant  to  Crime  and  Crime  Preven- 
tion Behaviors"    (with  Module  6.3) 


,  -3 

Course     5  -  Envlranmant  

Module  i.2  T  Aasassing  Sjwlronman-al  Oesign 

Total  Tlmm      i  houy  

Module  Summary 

A  prasencation  on  the  baneEits  of  anvironmantal  deaign  assessmant  is  suppiamantsd  by 
small  group  work  on  a  dasign  problam.  A  "Deaign  Accountability  Chsckliit"  provides' 
the  basis  frr  small  group  '^rk  and  back-hsma  assessment. 


Course 

Agenda 
by  Moduie 


Activity/ Corrtent  Summary 


Time 


Introdact 

A,      Prtliminary  Commants  ' 

3.      Reviaw  of  Basic  Concepti  \ 

Enyironmentai  ■design  strategies  concerning  access  coni:rol, 
natural  survaillance/  and  territorial  reinfotfcemant  aro  ra- 
^       ■  viewed  briefly,  and  addiuional  resource  materials  are  sug-  ' 
gested,     .  .  ^ 

'presantat:ion  of  Aasassmant  Checklist 

A,  Qverviaw  of  Design  Accountability  Checklist  Topics 

Us.e  of  Worksheet  6,2,1,   "Desi  gn  Accountability  ChackllS'c",  is 
'  '     axplaihad,  '  t.- 

B,  SKampla  of  Use  of  Checklist  for  Assessing  Corridors  ' 

An  illustration  of  use  is  drawn  from  Section  3-1,  -'Corridors,' 
in  Worksheet  6.2,1,  ■ 

Introduction  to  Design  Problem  ^ 

,A/     ^Sxplanation  of  Activity  ^ 

A  description  is  given  of  the  drawing  of  school ^building  and 
grounds  that  everyone  will  work  on. 


10  min. 


3  mm , 


3  mm. 


Example  of  How  fco  Proceed 

Group  analyzes  graphic^  display  in  tarms  of  checklist  section 
1-1,   '^Parking  Lots,  "  (Worksheet  6  *  2  . 1}  . 
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Activity/ Content  Bummmry 


Time 


Small  3roup  AetivitV;     Design  Probl 

Participants  divide  intio  groups  consisting  of  4  to  3  persons.  Trainar 
distributes  Handout  6.2,1,  ^^?hich  reproduces  the  graphic  display.  Group 
selects  group  leaders  and  recorders.     Trainet  selects  subsections  within 
worksheet  chat  each  group  will  begin  with  so  that  each  grouo  addresses  a 
different  set  of  design  issues* 

Reporting  Out  of  Small  ffraup  Solutions 

Participants  reconvene  and  display  design  sorutions.     Group  leaders 
,  briefly  review  design  decisions/recoirmendations  of  the  groups.  Dis- 
cussion follows, 

Conclusiori  ^  ^  ^  j-^ 

Applications  of  the  Dfesign  Accountability  Checklist  are  discussed;  back- 
ground resources  are  introduced. 


25  min* 


10  min. 


3  mxn , 


er|c 
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6  *  EnviroMent 


Course   

ModuIS  ^  "  ~  Assaislng  Environmental  Design 


Detailed 
Walk-Through 


Materlais/iqulpment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Overhead 
projector 

Screen 


Transparancy 
6,2*1 


Introduction  and  Raview  of  Concepts    (7  min.) 

A ,      Preliminary  Comments 

Trainer  ihould  make  the  following  points 

o    The  objective  of  this,  ieision  is  to  show  the  partici- 
pants how  they  can  assess  their  own  school  environment 
and  identify  design  features  that  provide  opportunities 
for  crime  and  vandalism, 

o    Trainer  e^lains  that  he/she  ^11  quickly  review  the 
basic  strategies  of  access  control,  natural  surveil- 
lances  and  territorial  reinforcement,  because  they  are 
the  basis  on  which  the  assessment  rests* 

o  Participants  will  leave  the  session' with  a  checklist  to 
help  them  assess  theif  own  schools  and  create  appropri- 
ate design  solutions*  ^  , 

B*      Review  of  Basic  Concepts 

Show  Transparency  6*2, 1^  Environmental  Design  Strategies* 

^  Environmental  Design  Strategies 

1.  Natural  Access  Control  \ 

2.  Natural  Surveillance 

3.  leiTftorial  Reinforcement 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Trainer  defines  each  of  the  terras, 

0    Natural- -wa  use  the  word  natural  here  to  distinguish  envi- 
ronmental strategies  from  security  strategies.    The  term 
natural  impliei  achieving  control  over  who  uses  space  and 
watching  what  happens  as  a  by-product  of  normal  and  routine 
structures  and  activities.    Thus,  it  is  posstble  to  adopt, 
through  design  and  planning,  normal  and  natural  uses  of 
school  to  accomplish  security  objectives. 

^    Natural  Access  Control—access  control  strategies  focus  on  . 
creating  syobolic  or  psychological  barriers  that  reinforce 
the  privacy  and  integrity  of  Spaces.    They  discourage'- 
intrusion;  they  do  not  bar  it* 


0    Natural  Surveillances-natural  surveillance  strategias 

involve  ehannellhg  the  flow  of  activity  so  that  more  poten* 
tial  observers  are  near  a  potential  crime  area.    They  also 
Jocus  on  improving  observation  capacity  by  using  transpar** 
ent  barrleri  or  iD^roved  lighting,  ^ 

^    Territorial  Reinforcement---territorial  reinforcement  strat- 
egies are  based  on  the  concept  of  defensible  space;  that 
is,  the  idea  that  if  people  perceive  a  spade  as  somehow 
belonging  to  them,  they  will  .develop  strong  proprietary 
intereit  in  it  and  will  respect  it. 

*    Ag  an  individual  proceeds  from  his  most  perional,  pri- 
vate space*-a  lockeri  or  desk,  say*-through  inctfeas- 
ingly  public  spaces— a  classroom,  a  hallway,  the  main 
entrance  to  the  public  street—his  territorial 
response  changei  accordingly.    His  sense  of  personal  ^ 
control  over  activities  occurring  in  this  space  dimln* 
ishes,  and  alio  his  personal  involvement  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  ^^ 

-    The  focus  of  territorial  Reinforcement  strategies  is 
on  instilling  a  greater  sense  of  territoriality  and 
related  protective  behavior  through  physical  design, 

0    Each  of  these  strategies  is  a  helpful  starting  point  for 
^     assessing  physical  design  , . .  because  they  can  help  us  ask 
the  right  questions.  ■  ' 


lis: 
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Materiais/ 
iquipment 


Sgquenca/A'cti'vity  Deicription 


Transparency 
6.2.2 


ERIC 


Show  Transparency  6.2.2,  some  sample'  questions  we  might  ask 
based  on  a  concern  for  access  control.    Review  questions. 


lample  Access  Control  Questions 


Comdors: 
EntrancBs: 


Are  there  "bottlenecks"  causing 
congestion  and  fights? 

Can  persons  enter  the  school  and  steal 
equipment  undetected?. . 

Clamroonm:  Can  Mudents  vandalize  empty 

classrooms  without  anyone  knowing? 

LMndacapIng^  Do  students  "short-cut"  through 
landscaped  areas? 


Trainer'  should  point  out  that  these  are 
provide  thinking. 


only  some  examples  to 


ilia 


I 


Materials/ 
iquipmant 


TranspareQcy 
6.2.3 


Transparency 
6.2.4 


ERIC 


Sequence/Activity  Descriptibn 


Shnw  Transparency  6.2.3  and  review  queitions  on  aatural  surveil- 
lance. 


SaniplA  Natural  Surveiilafice  Questions 

Playgrounds:  Can  assauKs  or  robberies  in  > 
playgrounds  be  seen  from  Indoors? 

Stairwells:      Are  there  "blind  spots"  where  extortion 
.  or  Intimidation  can  take  place? 

Windows:      Are  windows  hard  to  see  through? 

Corridors:  Is  the  iighting  bright  enough  to  see  ' 
,  what  is  happening  at  the  far  end? 


Show  Transparency  6.2.4  and  review  questions  on  territorial 
reinforcement,  . 


Sample  Territorial  Reinforcement  Questions 

School:  Do  people  In  the  schopi  protect 

f  property  and  people  In  It? 

Corridors:       When  something  happens  In  the 

corridor,  do  you  hope  someone  else 
will  check  It  out? 

Classrooms:     Can  students  ''put  theJr  stamp"  on  the 
classrooms  they  work  in? 

Beautiflcation:  Are  students  involved  In  Improving 
the  appearance  of  the  school?  , 


i 
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Materials/ 
iquipmdnt 


,  a- 


Worksheet 
6.2,1 


Sequsnce/Activity  Description 


Traiaer  concludes  minilecturg  by  pointing  out  that  for  those  who 
wish  to  eKamine  additional  resource  materials  on  improving 
design j  there  is  additional  background  material  in  the  Partici- 
pant Guide. 

o    There  ^re  also  resource  materials  available  on  strategies 
to  in^rove-^ 

-  Basic  Concepts.  ^  ^  ' 
.      -  Parking  Lots  ' 

-  Bus  loading  Zones  >  - 

-  Social  Gathering  Areas  - 

-  InfOOTal  Play  Areas  '  '  . 
^  Walkways  and  landscaping              '  ' 

-  Exterior  Lighting 

^  Structure  "  ' 

-  Entrances  ^  ^ 

-  Corridors  and  Stairwells  ^  - 

-  Classrooms  -  . 

-  Physical  Education  Locker  Rooms  ,  . 

o    Hcwever,  in  this  session  we  will  look  at  ways  to  assess 
existing  problems  as  a  first  step  toward  change,  ' 

-  ■    \  ' 

2'    Preientatlon  of  Assessinent  Checklist    CS  mln:  3 

«*■     "  ^  _       ^  ,.  "  '      .    ^         ■    •  • 

A.  '  Overview  of  Design  Accouatablllty  Checklist 'Topics  I  ' 

The  procedures  are  as  follows:  , 

(1)  Have  participants  turn  to  Worksheet,  6,2. 1,  "Environmental 
Design  Evaluation  Checklist,"  arid  explain  that  i^  has 
been  designed  based  on  the  principles  outlined  above* 

(2)  Explain  that  the  checklist  has  17  sections.^  There  are 
three  major  sections*  >Each  section  is  subdivided  into 
general  questions  followed  by  a  ieries^of  specif ic.  state*  ' 
meats.    The  sections  are  outdoors,  structural  character- 
isticSj  and. indoors.  *  V 

(3)  Expliiin  that  the  checklist  should  be  used  during  a  site 

^        walk*through  because  within  the  context  of  real  settings,  . 
^   "  the  checklist  not  only  helps  identify  problems  but  is  V 

-   ^  ^useful  for  indicating  realistic  solution^,  ) 


ERJC 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Worksheet 
6.2.1^ 


Sequence/Activi^  Description 


^-      Example  of Use  of  Checklist  for  Assessing  Corridors 

Participants  should  turn  to  Saction  3-1 ^  "Corridors Trainer 
reads  tha  first  genaral  quastion,  "What  has  bean  done  to  prevant 
or  reduce  congestion  or  blind, spots  in  the  corridors?"  and  makes 
tha  following  points! 
,  '  .     \  '  s 

o    The  queitlon  is  followed  by  several  specific  statements. 
For  exan^la,    the  first  statemant  reads ^  "There  ara  no 
lockers^ that  stick  out  into  the  corridors," 


0    Trainer  ai^lains  tha  four  rasponse  catetories,  "Yes",  "No» 
"DK",  and  "NA" ,  " 


Graphic 
Display 
6.211 


^    "YaSp"  the  statemant  is  correct  in  the  particular 
^^hool;  thare  ara  no  lockers  that  stick  out  causing 
traffic  flow  problems,  or  providiag  blind  spots. 

-    "Noj'*  the  statemant  is  not  trua  because  lockers  do 
stick  out  significantly. 

"    "Don^t  know"--whethar  there  are  lockers  in  the  corri^ 
dor  or  whether  they  stick  out  too  far/  ^ 

^    "Not  appllcablei"  which  would  be  checked  because  there 
are  no  lockers  or  because  they  pose  no  problem. 

o    Now  we  would  like  you  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  evaluation 
checklist  to  a  specific  design  problem*  *  -  v 

3-    Introduction  To ^ Design  Problem  (5  min,) 

\     A.      EKplanatlon  of  Activity 

\        Trainer  showp  Graphic  Display  6.2.1. 

.V    ■■        _       -      — .  ■  ,  ^ 

\  Trainer  explains  that  the  audience  will  be  divided  into  work 
\groups.    Each  group  will  focus  on  the  school  In  the  displayed 
graphic.    Using  Sections  1  (Outdoors )  and  2  CBuildlng  Design)  of 
th|  checklist,  each  group  will  assess  the  physical  design  fea- 
tures of  the  school  and  suggest,  for  any  problem  Identified^ 
possible  solutions.  . 

« N  -       ■  '  —  ■ 

B.      Examplexof  How  to  Proceed 

Trainer  smarts  the  process  by  going,  through  the  first  part  of 
Section  1.  \^he  audience  is  instructed  to  assume  that  for  each 
design  weakness  they  identify  there  is  a  corresponding  crime  or 
vandalism  problem.  ■  For  example,  in  Section  1. 1  (Parking  lots) , 
'    assume  that  if  outsideri  can  use  the  sparking  lot,  they  will  do  ^ 
'        so.    If  participants  are^ not  certaih  about  a  particular  design 


IIS 


1    i  i  % 


Materials/ 
iquipmerit 


Handout 
6,2,1, 
copitii  of 
Graphic 
Display  ' 


Haadout 
6.2.1,  if 
needed 


Sequeiice/Activity  Description 


bacausa  the  illustration  is  not  clear,  they  can  decide  tham- 
selves  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  problem.    In  the  parking  lot 
of  the  school  shown,  there  is  indeed  a  problem  of  detection  of 
illegitimata  users.    The  trainer  then  asks  participants  to  sug* 
gest  solutions, 

CmTEi    While  walking  through  the  example,  the  trainer  should 
not  suggest  design  solutions  because,  for  each  design 
issue,  there  is  more  than  one  solution.    If  he/she  sug- 
gests one,  other  design  solutions  may  be  unwittingly 
foreclosed, ) 

Small  Group  Walk-through  of  Design  Problems    (25  min,) 
The  procedures  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Divide  audience  into  several  groups,  consisting  of  no  more 
than  eight  persons  but  no  less  than  four,  and  dis tribute  Hand- 
out 6,2.1  to  each  group,  with  markers, 

(2)  Group  should  choose  one  individual  in  each  group  to  record 
design  solutions , 

(3)  Assign  each  group  to' begin  with  a  different  sub-section  in  the 
checklist  (1,1,  1.4,  2,1,  etc)  to  assure  that  as  a  whole  they 
will  cover  full  range  of  design  issues.    For  example.  Group  1 
begins  with  subsection  1.2;  Group  2  with  1,4|  Group  3  with 
2.1;  and,  Groi^  4  with  2*3,  ■  ^ 

(4)  EKplain  that  as  each  group  coi^letes  analysing  a  subsection  it 
W'^^  should  first  suggest  possible  solutions ,  then  proceed  to  the 

neKt  subsection.    Groups  starting  with  subsections  in  Section 
.  2  should  move  back  to. Section  1  rather  than  Section  3./  * 

(5)  Rotate  among  the  groups  facilitating  discussion  but  offering 
no  criticism  of  ideas.    Allow  the  participants  to  determine 
the  relevance  and  effectiveness  of  candidate  solutions .  Par- 

^  tlcipants  should  be  encouraged  to  behave  like  architects , 

^  using  markers  to  sketch  ideas  on  the  illustration. 

(6)  Distribute  extra  copies  of  illustrations  when  needed. 

5.    Reporting  Out  of  Small  Group  Solutions    (10  min). 

Trainer  reconvenes  the  audience  and  sets  up  the  ''design  products", 
i.e.,  the  marked  up  illustrations. 

One  ^ember  from  each  group  explains  how  they  proposed  to  solve  a 
given  deiign  problem. 
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Materials/ 
Equipmeht 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Trainar  solicits  alternative  solutions  or  commeati  from  other  groups* 
Again,  ha/sha  does  not  critique. 

Trainer  attempts  to  spend  no  more  than  2-3  minutas  on  the  solutions 
generated  by  each  group,  assuring  that  everyona  has  a  turn. 

Simnary  (3  mln.) 

A,      Review  of  Session 

Traiaar  reitei-atas  the  following 'points' 

0    The  design  problem  is  artificial  because  not  evary  design 
"weakness^  has  a  corresponding  crime  or  vandalism  problem. 
If  thare  Isn't  a  problem,  then  a  design  solution  isn^t 
required*    Thus,  It  Is  ic^ortant  to  know  what  the  problems 
are  In  your  particular  school. 


o 
o 


Tha  checklist  is  best  used  during  a  site  walk-through. 

The  checklist  is  not  exhaustive,^  so  that  as  you  study  your 
school  envlroMient,  you  will  think  of  additional  design 
issues.    NSWT  would  graatly  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
about  ways  the  checklist  can  be  revised  and  eKpanded, 

B*      Resources  Available 

For  partlcip^ants  who  would  like  more  Information  on  how  to 
.improve  the  design  of  various  areas  In  the  school,  remind  them 
of  the  resource  materials  available  from  WM. 
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Coursa. 


6  -  Snvigonmenf 


Werksheot  l-D  hl^ — — —  _  — 


Participant 
W<irksh#et 


DESIGN  affiCKLIST  FOR  ASSISSING 
SCHOOL  ENVIRONJffiNTS 


Outdoor S 

1.1  Parking  Lota 

1.2  Bus  Lsadiiig  Zonmm 

1 . 3  Gathering  Areas 
1 *  4    Play  Areas  ^ 

1,5    Walkways  and  LMdsoaping 


StruQtural  GharaQteriitiGS 


2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 


Entrances 

Windows 

Walls 

tooftope 

Fixtures 


Indoors 

3.1  Corridors  ^ 

3.2  Stairwells 

1.3  Gathering 

3.4.  Walls ^  Ceilings,  and  Floors 

3.5  Fixtures 

3.S  Asses^ly 


ERJC 
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About  the  Checklist 

This  design  accountability  qhtekliit  ie  a  modified ^  a^^anded  ^eriioh 
of  a  oheoklist  developed  by  John  Ziesal  in  "Stopping  School  Property  Draaga*" 
Also  inoluded  a^e  additional  dtaign  iisuea  which  oame  to  light  during  the 
Crime  Prevention  Through  Enviwnmantal  Design  Project  in  Browmrd  Comty,,  Fla, 
Using  the  Cheoklist 

The  cheoklist  has  16  sections  in  3  majbar  categories*    Each  sectioft  is 

subdivided  into  general,  questions  followed  by  specific  stmtements  ;pa(piiring 

response*    For  example,  the  general  question^^  '  '  > 

What  has  been  done  to  prevent  or  reduce  congestion  or 
blind  ipots  in  the  oorridors?  ^'  ^  j 

is  followed  by  ipeoific  statements  suoh  as—  ^ 

There  are  no  lookers  that  sick  out  into,  the  corridor. 

ms    m    DK  m 
()()()() 

"DK" /stands  for  "don't  know"  Mid  "NA"  stands  for' "not  applicable". 

This  checklist  is  intended  to  help  you  systematically  evaluate  design  features 
in  your  school  a©  that  you  can  create  appropriate  design  solutions,  ^It  will 
be  of  special "  value  to  you  during  a  site  ■walk-'through,  because  the  checklist 
will  suggest  what  design  feati^es  you  ihould  look  fer*'-and  plan  for— as  you 
seitfeh  for  realistic  solutions  based  on  actual  "conditions^  in  your  school* 
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1 •      Outdoor  Areas 

1,1    Parking  Lots  '  ' 

What  provisiona  have  bean  made  to  incraaaa  the  - 
saau^ity  in  and  wound  parking  loti?  . 

Illagitisiate  uiers  as^mot  uaa  tha  parHing  YES      NO      DK.  NA 


lot  without  being  dateoted- 

t 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(: 

) 

thoroughfares  are  provided. 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

•) 

V 

) 

( 

j 

( 

) 

( 

The  lot  is  bordered  by  a  low  barrier/  stach 

as  barbing,  hedges,  or  soma  other  "s^^olig" 

barrier. 

( 

) 

( 

( 

) 

( 

) 

The  lot  is  bordered  by  a  wall ,  chain  link 

fenoe#  or  Moma  othar  "real"  barrier. 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

)■ 

( 

) 

The  lot  is  ovar looked  by  many  windows, 

( 

)■ 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Aoqess  points  have  gates. 

( 

) 

( 

) , 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Cars  can  ha  routed  through  intapial 

ipaaes  near  aohool  biiildings  to  inoraase- 

iurveillanoe  potential*  - 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Cars  are  prevented  from  taking'  ahortouts 

with  curbing/  low  hedgas>  oKains, 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

The  lot  oan  be  moved  to  (exchanged  for) 

another  outdoor  space^  that  requires  less 

protection. 

< 

) 

c 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

What  have  you  dona  to  increaie  the  security  for  bicyole  packing? 

licyola  parking  tm  close  to  buildings,  (  )()()(.)" 

•    licyole  parking  ia  overlooked  by  windows,  .  (  )()()() 

Bicycle  parking  is  fenced  with  gates ,  L  )   i    )   (    ')   (  Y 
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1*2    Bus  Loading  Zones  ^  .  \ 

What  provi signs  have  been  made  to  increaea  the  sacurity 
^ of  bus  loading  zones? 

f he  nuEibaff  of  buies  packed  in  tha  sona  ^        YIS     NO  DK 

^   is  OTail,  ^  ;  .  ()()()() 

•  The  zone  does  not  interfera  with  pedaetrian 
teaffic  to  ;  sehool  ent3^ies*  (){)()() 

The  zone  does  n6t  interfere  with  vahiole 

traffio,    ^  C      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 

.  The  line  of  buses  does  not  create  a  visual 
obstaoie  to  areas  where  oriflie  may  goour*  ()()(){) 

The  bus  lone  is  visible ' from  aohool  offioes 

or  other  interior  areas,  .  C      )(){)(  ) 

The  bus  loading  lone  is  locatad  near  an  antranoe.  (  )  ('  )  {  )  (  ) 
There  are  waiting  areas  near  the  bus  loading 

zone,  ().(){)() 


There  are  dur able  benohes  in  the  waiting  area  *  C      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 

There  ara  no  fixtures  or  hardware  items  in 

the  bus  waiting  area*  (  }()()() 

^     iohool  entry  areas  a^e  plained,  as  hangout 
^'       .    ^  areas  with  limited  hardware.,  glass,  and  fixturea,      (      )   (    )   C    )   (  ) 

1*3    Gathering  Areas 

What  provisions  have  been  made  for  formal  gathering  areas  Md  tha 
seourity  of  these  areas? 

There  are  specif io  fomal  areas ,  such  as  mini^ 

plazas r  patios #  or  courtyards*  .  (  )()(){) 

The  formal  areas  provide  natural  surveillance 
for  other  outdoor  areas,  such  as  an  entrance 

to  the  .school,  a  parking  area,  or  playgrounds.        '  t      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 


y  ■  .  ■ 

ERIC  ■ ,  ■  ■     :„\,  ■  ^^^^   •         f  [,  /  : 


Aetivitiea  in  the  fsmal  gatiiaring  area  can  r  \  YIS  NO  DK  NA 
be  easily  overieen.  ^  ^      '  '  J(      )   (     )   (    )   (  ) 

The  fomal  gatheEing  eaimot  be  easily 

preCTpted  by  nonsatool  people  *  t  «  )   (    L  (    )   (  ) 

What  proviaion  has  been  made  to  miniiiize  damage  when  students 

sit  Qn~JhangQUt  oh-^^convenient  walls,  stepa^  plMteM,  ledges,  ^  . 

md  near  play^* areas,  piekup  play  plaoes,  entries,  and  pathways?.' 

What  has  been  done  to  miniMie  damage  in.arems  arotmd  sehoels  .       '  ' 

whieh  students  use  alter  hours  as  olubhQuses— partially  hidden 

plaees  adgaaent  to  buildings  Whioh  are  large  enough  for  small 

groups? =  .  ^ 


There  are  no  fixtt^es  in  or  near  hangout  areas* 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

{ 

) 

All  f iKturss  in  hangout  areas  have  t^^e^roof 

screws* 

( 

) 

) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ' 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

There  are  no  windowa  in  or  nearby  hangout 

s 

areas. 

C 

j 

{ 

) 

{ 

) 

{ 

) 

Windows  in  hangout  areas  are  specially 

protected,  ; 

C 

) 

{ 

) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

Planting  in  hangotit  areas  is  flexible , 

resilientV  and  prows  quickly .                   .      ■ : 

t 

) 

( 

) 

{ 

t 

) 

There  is  no  stiff;  breakable  planting  in 

hangout  areas. 

( 

) 

( ■ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Wall  surfaces  are  extra  durable. 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ' 

) 

( 

) 

Walls  can  he  easily  cleaned. 

■  ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

, Walls  can  be  painted. 

(, 

) 

( 

) 

c 

.) 

( 

) 

There  are  benches,  steps,  or  ledges  for 

sitting  in  hangout  areas, 

c 

) 

( 

■) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

All  probable  sitting  places  in  hangout 

areas  are  far  from  breakable  windows  and 

( 

fix;tures,  - 

.  t 

) 

( 

) 

) 

( 

)' 

..    Low^^alls^  ladgag/>and  steps  in  hangout       ^  YlS     NO     DK  MA 

sal  are  made  of .  tetra  durable  material,  (  )()()() 

There  are  hea^^uty  trash  containers  in 

hangout  areas.  -  ()()()() 

Trash  oontaineri  in  h^f out  areaa  are 
designed  and  located  to  aot  as  targets 

for  litter*  -       (      )    (     )   (     )    (  ) 

There  are  no  platers  in  hangout  arems 

whieh  omii  be  used  as  trash  baskets.  (      )    (    )   (    )   (  ) 

ReplaGements  for  smli  units  of  the  building 
materials  used  in  hangout  areas,  like  brisks, 

or  panels,  can  be  easily  stored-  C      )()(){  ) 

There  are  no  modular  wall  panels.  \      ^  ()()()() 

What  has  been  done  to  elJjiinate  or  minimiza  daaiage  in  small  niohes  - 
oreated  by  recessed  doorways^  loading  docks ,^  fire  stairs?    If  use  of 
partieular  spaces  or  niehes  is  undesirable ,  what  has  been  done  to . 
disGourage  suoh  use? 

All  niches  around  buildings;  are  essential 

for  pu^oses  of  safety  when  doors  are  open «  (  )()()() 

^     ^  T.here  are^no  nonessential  nishes*  ^    (  )(){)() 

if         .  ' 

There  are  no  fixtwes  in  niches*  *()()/(    )   (  ) 

There  is  no  reach^le  hardware  in  niches*  (      )    (    )   (     )   (  ) 

Doors  in  niches  are  glass-free.  .  ()()()() 
There  is  no  exterior  door  hardware  on 

doors  in  niches*  ^  ()()()() 
Spaces  not  desired  for  use  as  niches  have  ^ 

been  blocked  off  with  barriers.  ()()()() 
Spaces  not  iesired  for  use  as  niches  have 

been  made  less  comfotable  by  using  plants  ■ 

that  prick  or  rough-*surfiacad  materials .  (      )   (  )'{){) 
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Play  Areas  ^ 

What  has  been  done  to  minimise  bra^age  of  objects  around  playgrounds 
and  basketball  oourta?  ^  ,.. 

"    There  is  suffioient  ipaoe  around  formal  play  YES     NO' .  pK  NA 

areas  for  normal  play-  (  )()(){.) 

Ground  surfaQes  in  and  around  formal  play      '  , 
areas  have  ho  major  irregularities  or  other 

hindranoes  to  play,  ,    (  )()()() 

Wall  surfaoes  around  formal  play, areas  oan 

be  used  to  bounoe  balls  baek  to  players,  (  )()()() 

Low  lighting  fixturei'  and  hardware 

are  out  of  tKe  way  of  ball  .Laying-  ^  "(■)()()() 
Lines  on  walls  and  on  the  groimd  aoeoimodate 

loeal  street  games .  {)(){)() 
There  is  a  buffer  between  formal  play  areas 

and  the  sohool  building*    '  '  (  )()()() 

'There  are  no  windows  or  glass  doors  around 

foimal  play  areas,,  ()()(/){); 

Glass  around  formal  play  areas  is  speoially  . 
I  proteoted,  ,  \  {  )()()() 

§  .  ■  ' 

There  is  no  dammgeable  planting  imediately 

adjaoent  to  fownal  play  areas,.  '()(){)() 

what  have  you  done  to  be  sure  that  playground  equipment  oan  wa^th stand 
the  *espeoially  rough  treatment  it  receives? 

Playground  equipment  needs  speoial  €ools  to 

be  disasse^led.    .    :  (  )()()() 

Of  f  ioial  play  equipment  ean  aeconmodate  esctra  - 

rough  play  by  groups  sometimes  older  than,      ^  . 

those  for  whom  equipment  is  officially  speoified,.      (    /)   (    )   (    )   (  ) 
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What  lyis  been  done  to  hm  sura  that  objects  will  n©t  be  broken  aromid 
pickup  play  a£eas"for  ax^ple^an  entryway  or  m  pathway  near  a, 
building  with  a  hMd  ground  surfaoe,  a  wall,  arid  enough,  room  to 
throw  or  hit  a  ball?  #  .       ,  >^ 

There  are  soneciously  designed  areas  for  pickup  YES      NO      DK  NA 

play,  .  /  (      )  ()()() 

There  is  no  low  lighting  or  other  fiscturea  that  - 

can  be  hit  by  balls  in  pickup  play  areas,  (      )   (    )   {    )   (  ) 

Wails,  and  ground  surf aeei  in  pickup'  play  areas 

BX%  the  same  as  in  f omal  play  areas ,  {  )()()() 

There  are  no  windows  in  pickup  play  areas,  .  {  ).(')()() 

tay  windows  near  pickup  play  areas  are  protected 

from  balls  and  sticks,  (  )()(){) 

What  provisions  have  been  made  to  accommodate  infon^l  pickup  play  in 
parking  lots?  "  - 

What  have  you  done  to^  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  damage  to  grass  and 
other  soft  materials  next  to  f owial  parking  areas  caused  by  extra  cars 
and  gars  turning  around?  ^       ■    ■        ^_  ^ 

Parking  lots  are  planed  to  accommodate 

pickup  play  games,  ^  (){){)() 

There  are  fanees  in  selected  spots  around  the  .  . 

parking  lot  to  protect  nearby  windows,  (      )()(){  J 

Parking  lots  are  big  enough  for  both 

partial  parking  and  pickup  play.   ^  (  )()()() 

What  has  been  done  to  predict^  avoid,  or  accomodate  legitimate  graffiti^ 
for  eKample,  the  lines  students  paint  on  walls  so  they  are  able  to  play 
informal  pickup  games? 

Some  walls  -in  pickup  play  areas  ^  such  as  . 

parking  lots^  .formal  playgrotmdS/  and  ent^^ays^  ,  .  . 

have  been  planned  to  accommodate  legitimate 

graffiti  in  the  fom  of  game  lines,       '  ()()(")() 
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Students  have  been  Goniulted  to  detemin^   '    -  YES      MO     DK  MA 

needed  pigkup  game  lines,  '        (      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 

SI  ...  ^  . 

Game  linas  for .  local  pickup  play  games, 

like  itoeet  hockey  and  itickball ,  have  '  _ 

been  painted  on  walls*  -  ()()()() 

Steneils  have  been  prepared  so  that  local 
street  groupa  cm  apply  their  omi  pickup, 
game  lines ^to  walls  where  they  are 

appropriate.  ^  ()(.)()() 

^falkways  md  Landscaping 

What  has  been  done^ to  minimize  trampling  of  grass  adjacent  to  paved  pathways 
and  along  natural  shortcuts? 

Paved  pathways  are  located  so  that  they 
provide  the  shortest  wal^  between  the 

two  points  they  oonnect,"  t      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 

Nat^ai  shortcut  paths  haya  been  predicted.  (  )(){)() 

There  are  iubtle  b^riers  between  h^d  ^  . 

paved. pathways  and  adjacent  soft  grass  or  ,  . 

dirt  areas,     T  ...  (      )   (    )   (')   (  ) 

'  There  is  no  grass  or  other  soft  material 
ijmediately  adjacent  to  narrow  pathways,  (;     )   (    )   (    )   I  ) 

What  has  been  done  to  minimise  damage  to  shrubs,  bushes,  and  trees? 

Near  active  areas,  all  planting  is  flexible 

and  resilient,  ^  '  (      )   (    )   (    )   (  )^ 

There  is -no  thick  planting  wW.ch  will  be 

difficult  to  .clean  around,  C      )   t    )   (    )   C  ) 

There  is  no  olim^ble  pliaiting  near  edges 

of  buildings.  .       _  J>  r    )   C    )   t    )   t  ) 
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Structural  ChMaGteristice 
Intranees  , 

What  has  baan . done  i©  that  people  aan  mmm  from  a  distance  that  the  iohool  = 
is  Glosad  when  it  is  cloeed^^but  open  when  it  ii  open?  ^ 

There  are  large  sliding  grills  or  garage-type 

door  a  to  eover  transparent  doorway  i  in  the  - 

main  entranoe  which  are  visible  frOT  a  distanoe         .^YIS      NO     pK  NA 

when  aehool  is  olosed,  ^  ^ \^  )()()() 

.  ^eep  recesses  at  entries  are  inaooessible 
when  school  is  cloied.  -  .     ,        (      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 

The  enlyryway  looks  open  when  it  is  open™ 

but  gloaed  when  school  is  oloaed*  (      )   (    )   (    )   (  1" 

There  are  no  blind  spots  near  entrances.  ()()()(  1 

^^a^  has  been  done  to  miniaise  umecessMy  damage  to  exterior' door  hardware 
especially  potential  problems  aaused  by  highly  visible  and  easily  access-  ' 
tble  panic  hardwMe?  .  : 

All  doors  that  are  primarily  exit  doors  ha^  a  no 

locks  or  door  handles*  (  O   (    )   (    )^(  =) 

^^ere  there  is  a  series  of  connected  doors  *  „   ^  ' 
only  one  of  theae  doors  has  exterior  door  v 

hardwMe*  ^        '  ()(')()() 

The^e-^tfre  aatragals  on  all  aingle  doors,         '  -  (     0   (    )   (    )  ;f 

"'^"^^  Double  doors  are  extra-duty  strength.  (      )(')()(  ^  )  . 

Double  doors ^  have  astragals*  (      )        )   (    )   (  ) 

Double  doors  have  fturdy  center  mulliona.  C      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 
pMic  hardware  requires  a  minimian  asotmt  of 

'meohMioal  movement  -  ()()()() 

Panic  hardware  is  easily  repaired,  \^ ,  ()()()() 


Windows  .  ' 

What  has  been  dona  td  iAerease  natusral  lu^eillanae? 


YIS    .  NO      DK  NA 


Classroom  windows  provid^^  tmsy  and  convenient  ' 
Q    visual  aeoQSs  to  the  outdoors  for  teachars  «     .  ' 

and  stiidents.  -  ^  .  (){)()() 

Offioi  windows  providi  easy  arid  aonvaniant     '       ^  ^ 

visuml  aceesa*  "  '  (      )   (    )>  (    )  ) 


There  are  no  clouded  C trans luo ant)  window- 
panes-  ;  ^ 


(      )   C    )   ('  )   f  ) 


Windows  Me  not  too  small  Qr  to©  ^naMow  to  ^ 
.   see  out  of,  -  V  ^  (  .  )   (   ')   (    )   (  ) 

Windows  are  not  too  high  in  the  room  to 

see  out  of.  . ...  (      )   C    )   (    )   (  ) 

There  mxm  interior  Windows  providing  sur-,.  v  /i 


   .    -         _                                           -                       -                                                                                         -                  V             .  ,                                                                      .  /i?^ 

veillanGe  between  corridors  and  classrooms*  (     ■  r  {    )  (    )   (  ) 

What  has  been  done  to  minimiEa  potential  damage  to  vulnerable  <  windows? 

fhare  are  no  Endows  in  florrol  play  areas.  (      )   (  „  )  (    )   (  ) 

In  vulnerahle  areas  windows  are  pa4e  o£  '  '  / 
several  OTall  panes      rather  thM  one  ^  /  ,  v = 

large  one,^                                          '  (      )   C '  )  (    )   (  ) 

.  There  are  no  windows  less  than  3  feet  from 

the  ground.                         '  (      )*(    )  (    )   (  ) 


•aere  is  no  aorylio  or  plexiglass  in 
windows  in  hangout  places * 


(    )  i .  )  i  )  c  ) 


Ground^floor  windows  are  made  of  eartra-'thick 

tendered  glass u                              .           ,  (  )   (    )   (    )   (/  ) 

Groimd-floor  windows  a^e  made  of^  thick  acrylio  ^      ^  . 

or  pleKiglass.  i  ^                               \  ,      C  )   C    )   (    )   C  .  ) 


GrQund^flobr  windows  are  covered  with 
protective  eereens. 


YES  ^^^0  DK  NA 
(  )(')()() 


Windows  adjacent  to  interior  hMgout  areaa 
an  upper  f loore  f  as  well  as  on  ground  floors 
"  are  espacially  durable ,        .  ^     {){){)(  ) 

-There  is  eHtra-thick  tempered  glass  or  ^  ) 

doi^le-^layered  glass  where  Acrylic  or  * 
plexiglass  is  not  advisable,  (  )()()() 

There  are  no  windows  in  student  stores*  )   (    )    (    )    (  )^ 

There  are  no  windows  in  actaini strati on 

storage  offices,  (  -   )   C    )  "("^'^  )   (  ) 

There  are  no  windows  in  industrial  arts  *  ^ 

storage  areas,  ,  ()()()(  ) 

There  are  thin  wire  mesh  screens  over 

specially  vulnerable  ground^floor  windows,  (      )    (     )(     )    (  ) 

Walls        ^  ^  ^  ^ 

What'  has  been  done  to  minimise  the  possibility  of  dasiage  to  exterior  walls 
.and  to  fixtures  Md  signs  attached  to  SKterior  walls?  \       ^  -  " 

Large  eKpanses  of  easily  marred  wall  space 
are  composed  of  OTiall^  ^easily  replaced 

sections,  '  (      )    (        (    )    (  ,  ) 

Wall i  surface  materials  in  vulnerable  areas 
^  are  inexpensively  and  easily  repaired,  ()()()() 

Paint  o;i  walls  is  the  same  color  as  the  ,  ' 

'  material  underneath,  '  ()()()() 

Epo*'LY  paint/  glared  tile^  or  other  highly 
duraibla^  easily  clewed  material  is  used  as  ^ 
high  as  students  can  reach  in  high-damage 
areas,  "  -  ' 


Qiiick  drying  paint  is  used  in  high-damage 
areas. 


(  )()()() 
(      )    (     )    (    )    t  I 


/ 
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What  have  you  dona  to  plan  for  eKpressive  and  decorative  graffiti  and 
to  minimize  the  negative  Gonsequence  of  such  forms  of  s^lf ^e^ression? 

There  are  lome  walla  for  possitola  graffiti , 
lighter  in  color  than  other  walls  and  with 
blocked^out  aeetions,  in  hangout  a^eas, 

and" entrywa^s,  ()()()() 

.    _  §  .  ■ 

There  are  some  formally  l^eled  graffiti 

boards  in  high^uae  piiblic  areas*      ^  ()()()() 

There  are  designated  informar  graffiti  walls 
which  have  easily  and  inexpensively  cleaned 

or  painted  surfaces  *         -  "  i      )()()(  ) 

s  Walis  on  which  graffiti  is  to  be  discouraged 
have  inexpensively  and  easily  cleaned  or  = 

painted  surfaces*  ()()()() 

Informal  and  formal  graffiti  walls  have 
aurfaoes  on  which  aeotions  can  be  aelectively  , 
^  Gleaned.  '  ()()()() 


2,4    Hoof tops 


What  has  been  done  to  be  aure  that  rooftops  accessible  frpm  the  grouuid  are 
able  to  withstand  rough  play?  ,  ^  ^ 

What  has  been  done  to  be  sure  that  people  cMnot  climb  onto  vulnerable 
rooftops  f roml the  ground  or  from  accessible  parts  of  the  roof? 

.  .  '  YES       NO       b¥L  m 

.Glass  on  accessible  rooftops  is  groTOd^floor 

type*  (      )    i    )    (    )    (  /) 

Fixtij^es  on  accessible  rooftops  are 

ground  floor  type.  ().()'()() 
Hardware  on  accessible  rooftops  is  ground- 

floo^  type.  (      )   (    )   C   p    (  ) 

Doors  on  accessible  rooftopi  have  : 

minijium  exterior  hardware,  \  (      )    (    )   (    )   t  ) 

Windows  on  accessible  rooftops  have  no  »         .-  ■  ^ 

exterior  hardwars.  "  (      )        )^  (  -  -)--L_X 
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Thera  is  no  cliit^able  planting,  or  planting 
which  will  grow  to  be  climbable,  located 
naar  building  walls. 

There  are  no  built-in  foothQlds  on  telephone 
poles  adjacent  to  the  building. 

Walls  are  too  high  to  be  olii^ed  with  12-foot 
two-hy-^fours  er  other  ladder  substitutes ?  i.e,/ 
walls  are  over  14  feet  high. 

Fuc,tures  on  buil^ngs  do  not  provide  footholds 
for  getting  onto  roofs,' 

Incinerators  and  incinerator  housing  on  roofs 
cannot  be  .climbed  upon  or  used  to  get  from  one 
roof  to  another,  ; 

Gas  meters  cannot  be  climbed  upon. 

Fiiitures  on  rooftop  walls  cannot  bi  used 
as  footholds  for  eliding  to  other  parts 
^of  the  roof* 

Pe.'^manent  custodian  ladders  are  replaced 
by  cc^nvenient  storage  for  portable  ladders, 

^  ■■ 
Heights  of  roofs  adjacent  to  rooftops  acces- 
sible from  the  ground  are  too  high  to  be 
oliabed  using  12^- foot  two-by-fours ,  ' 


YES  NO 

DK  MA 

(       )    {  ) 

(     )    (  ) 

(     )  C  ) 

(     )J  ) 

(        )     (:  ) 

(     )    (  ) 

{        \       f  \ 

(     )  (  ) 

(        )      (  ) 

(    )  (  ) 

(        )       (  ) 

C      )   (  ) 

(        )       (  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(    )  (  ) 

(  ')  (  ) 

(    )  (  ) 

2 . 5  Pi^turay 


What  has  bean  done  to  accommodate  the  rough  use  given  to  fixtures  and 
hardware  reaohable  from  the  groimd — both  on  walls  Md  scattered  around 
the  site,  like  iMpposts ,  bike  racks,  and  guardrails? 


Isible  fijct\ures  on  otherwise  blank 
'/e  covered  by  extra  hea^  grills. 


.Highly  visible  fi^stiures  on  otherwise  blank 


All  fixtures  are  out  of  reach  of  students  on 
each  other's  shoulders  or  holding  sticks. 

All  fixtures 'are , ^higher  th^  ground  level  so 
they  oannQt  he  kicked  cr  stood  on. 


()()()() 
(  ).()(■)() 
(  )  (  )  {  ^)  .(  ) 
(      )   (.    )   (    )    (  ) 
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YIS      NO  DK 


^hara  are  no  imnecaesary  fixtures  on 

building  axtariors*  '  ( 

All  fiKturas  ara  recaisad*  ( 

All  fiKturas  ara  sovarad  with  haavy-duty 

protectiva  plate.  ,  ( 

Thara  are  no  vulnarable  rainwatar  pipes  lasi 

than  6  faat  from  the  groTOd.  ( 

There  are  no  lighting  fixtures  with 

plastia- covers*  ( 

Lighting  fixturas  are  covered  with  armor- 
plate  glass ,  ,  ,  ( ' 

Site  fixtures  are  sturdy  enough  to  be  climbad 
'on  Md  used  -as  targets*  ^  ( 

Site  fixtures  do  not  ehallenge  s-^.udents 

to  dtaage  them.  *  ( 


(    )  J 

(    )  ( 

)  ( 

(    )  ( 
■. 

(  )  ( 

(  )  ( 

(  ) '( 

n. 

(   )  ( 
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Indoors 

Corridors  , 

What  has  been  done  to  prevent  or  reduce  corridor  congestion  and  blind 
spots? 

YES      NO      DK  m 

There  are  no  lockarB_^  that  stick  cut  into 
^        the  corridors*  ,  I      )    C    )    (     )   C  ) 

There  ^e  no  benchea  that  stick  out  into  the 
^         corridors.  ,  ^  ()()()() 

The  doors  in  the  corridors  are  large  enough 

so  that  they  do  not  causa  bottlenecks.  (   ^>  )   C    )   C    )   C  ) 

There  are  no  open^ sided  corridors  outdoors 

that  are  adjacent  to  pt^lio  thorbughf ares .  (  )()()() 

,r  <■-  i  I 

There  are  no  right  angles  in  the  corridors  *  (  )()()() 

Right  angles  in  the  eowidors  have  good  sur^ 

veillande  because  of  interior  windows  in  " 
classrooms  or'offioeSy  or  see^tteough  wall 

panels.  t      )    (     )    t    )    t  ) 

There  are  designated =  hangout  areas  that  ; 
support  natural  surveillance  but  do  not 

interfere  with  traffic,  '  ()()()() 

Classraoms  are  looated  along  corridors ^ in 
ways  that  do  not  allow  classes  to' see  other 

classes,  *  ()()()() 

Offices  and  teacher  assignment  areas  are  .        ■  ' 

located  in  places  that  provide  oorridor 

st^rveillance*  (      )  '  C    )    (     )    (  ) 

Corridor  spaces  a^m  clearly 'defined ^  ttoough 

visual  treatoent /  as  ,.part  of  supervised  zones,  (  )(%)()() 

There  are  no  windows  between  the  classrooms 

and  corridors.  '()(>().() 


Corridors  have  see^through  panels  *  /  (      )    (    )    C    )    (  ) 

, Classroom  doors  have  see-through  panels.*  \      )   t    )   (    )   (  ) 
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YES 


NO 


DK  NA 


Corridors  have  suffieient  light  lo  that 
everything  that  happens  can  be  seen. 


(  )()()( 


3*2  Stairwells 


What  provisions  have  baan  made  to  prevent  or  eliminate  blind  spots  or 
isolated  areas  at  stairwell  landings?  " 


■Blind  spots  in  stairwells  have  been  eliminated 
by  being  oonvertsd  into  locked  storage  'areas* 

Blind  spots  have  been  converted  into  teacher 
assignment  planning  cubioles. 

Blind  spots  have  been  converted  into 
sanctioned  hangout  areas. 

See-through  wall  panels  provide  visual 
access  to  potential  blind  spots. 


(  )(){)() 
C  )()()() 
(  }  (  )  C  )  C  ) 
()()()    t  ) 


3 . 3    Gathering  Areas 

What  has  been  done  to  be  sure  that  students  have  plaoes  to  meet  in  publio 
and  to  be  sure  that  daiiage  will  be  minimised  in  informal ,  active  hsoigout 
Meas? 

What  has  been  done  to  acconmodate  behavior  in  and* minimise  damage  to  out-* 
of-the-way  places  where  students  gather  for  more  private  discussions? 


Hangout  areas  are  eonseiously  identified 
Md  prepared  for  heavy  use. 

There  are  no  wall  fiKti^es  and  adjustonents 
located  in  hangout  areas. 

There  are  lome  wall  f isctt^es  in  hangout 
areas,  but  these  are  out  of  reaoh  of  students 
on  each  other's  shoulders  or  holding  sticks. 

Fixtures  within  reach  in  hangout  areas  are 
extra  durajble. 


(  )(.)()() 

(  "  )   C    )   (    )   (  ) 

C  )()()() 

t  )()()() 
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YES      NO      DK  m 


There  are  convenient  and  durable  trash  eon^ 
tainers  in  hangout  areas* 

There  are  plannad  seating  plaees  in  hiaigout  areas, 

Walla  are  painted  with  epoxy  paint* 

Walls  are  covered  with  glMed  tile  • 

Some  walla  In  watering  holes  are  lighter  thari 
other  walls  and  have  blocked  out  surfaces  in. 
order  to  attract  and  thereby  channel  graffiti* 

Pixtwea  and  ledges  in  hmgout  areas  which  might 
be  used  as  seats  by  groups  of  itudents  are 
durable  enoagh  for  this  use, 

FiKtt^es  and  hardware  on  hangout  area  walls 
and  ceilings  which  might  be  hung  upon  or 
climbed  upon  have  reinforced  attachments* 

Both  formal  and  informal  sitting  places  in 
hangout  areas  are  far  frdU  breakable  windows  \ 
Md  equipftent. 

There  are  some  walla  in  hangout  areas  which 
are  lighter  and  more  evenly  scored  than  other 
walls  and  which  can  be  predicted  to  attract 
graffiti , 

There  are  formally  identified  graffiti  boards 
in  hangout  areas  *  , 


C  )   t    )   (    )   (  ) 

(  )()(){) 

C  )()()() 

C  )   C    J   C    )  'C  ) 

C  )   (    )   t    )   (  ) 

(  )()()() 

(  )   t    )   (    )   (  ) 

t  )()()() 

(  )()()() 


( 


Equipment  in  student  hangout  areas  likely  to  be  used 
as  benches  are  reinforced  and  made  esctra  durable*  ( 


There  are  no  glass  ind  no  windows  in  potential 
watering  holes,  '  * 


There  is  no  glass  in  student  hangout  areas  which 

is  less  than  3  feet  from  the,  floor,  C 


)  C  )  C  )  (  ) 
)()()(  ) 
)()()() 
)   (    )   (    )   C  ) 
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^ES      NO      DK  m 

There  are  trash  aentainers  in  potential 

student  gathering  areas .  '  ()()()() 

There  are  alternative  legitimate  loimges 
for  students  to  use  as. an  alternative  to 

itudent  gathering  areas.  (  )(}()() 

Legitimate  scudent  lounges  are  not  visible  _  , 

from  offices  or  classrooms  Md  are  aecessibla 

without  having  to  pass  through  such  places*  (  )()()() 

There  are  legitimate  ways  for  students  to 
^         personalise  student  gathering  areas,  for  e^&nple/ 

on  graffiti-receptive  wood  or  painted  walls*  (      )    C    )    t    )    (  ) 

what  has  been  done  to  minimiae  the  probability  of  damage  in  niches  /  small  ' 
hidden  dooCTays^  and  corners? 

There  are  no  niches  «Qund  doowayS/  under  stair-  ■  . 

wells f  or  other  places  within  the  sehobl*  {      )    (    )   C    )    (  ) 

Where  there  are  niches  within  the  school ^  they 

are  necessary  for  reasons  o^  safety,  t   .)()()    C  ) 

\" 

There  are  no  fittures/  windows/  or  door  glass 

in  necessa^  niches.  ()()()() 
Walls  in  necessary  niohes  are  tiled  or  painted 

with  epoxy  paint,  C      )    t    )^  C    )    (  ) 

Ceilings  in  necessa^  niches  are  solid,*  (      )    (    )   (    )   {  ) 

What  has  been  done  to  mMimise  cleanliness  in  cafeterias  and  maintenanoe 
of  fimiiture? 

There  ari  trash  receptacles  at  the  ends  o£  each  . 

row  of  tables^ in  the  cafeteria*  (      )    (     )    C    )    (  ) 

Cafeteria^  furniture  carniot  be  disassen^led 

with  eonventional  hand  tools,  t      )()()(  ) 


lid 
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What  has  bean  done  to  miniiniza  potential  d^nage  to  reetrooms? 

r  ^       '  YES      NO  DK 

There  are  no  exposed  plumbing  pipes*  (      )    (    )   (  ) 

There  are  no  eicposed  bathroom  aoeesaories.  ()()() 


iattaopm  fixtures  can  be  easily  wd  inexpen- 
sively repaired  if  d^aged. 

Air  vents  are  loeated  so  they  cannot  easily 
be  used  as  ashtrays. 

Walls  are  completely  qovered  virith  heavy-duty 
material. 

Floors  in  lavatories  are  extra  durable* 

Ceilings  in  lavatories  ^a  solid. 

Ceiling  elapants  in  lavatories  are  specially 
specified  to  wi-Uistand  poking  with  a  stick. 

Vertical  el&neats  holding  up  toilat  parti- 
tions aril  attached  to  structural  members  in 
floors  f^d  ceilings. 

Toilet  partitions  have  tamper-^proof  screws  • 

Toilet  petitions  Qmxi  be  easily  painted  without 
looking  shoddy. 

There  is  pome  iormaliy  identified  place  in 
lavatories  on  which  students ^ can  legitimately 
write~wood  plank,  painted  wall^  challcboard. 

There  are  designated,  private  social  places 
for  students -^-other  tha^  lavatories* 

There  are  durable  benches  in  alternative  social 
olaces  for  students, '  . 


)   (    )   (  ) 


)  (  ) 

)  (  ) 

)  (  ) 

)  (  ) 

)  (  ) 

)  C  ) 

)  {  ) 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

C  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


)   (    )   (  ) 


)  C  ) 
)  .(  ) 
)   (  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
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YES      NO      DK    ,  NA 

hny  drop--in  eeiling  is  made  □£  fiOTly  attaGhed/ 
>  hea^  ceiling  tiles  that  give  only  slightly 
when  under  pressure*  (      )   (     )    (    )    (  ) 

Ceilings  are  pminted  with  epoxy. paint,  (  )()(){) 

faint  on  seilings  is  the  smmm  color  as  the 

si^surface*  ()()()() 

Paint  on  ceilings  is  quick  drying.  (  )()()() 

What  has  been  done  to  minimize'  dainaga  to  floors  in  wet,  dirty,  and 
particularly  rough  places? 

Carpeting  is  installed  in  smlII  squares  or 

other  easily  replaced  units*  (){){)() 
All  floor  material  cm  be  repaired  easily 

and  quickly  if  damage  occurs*  ()()()() 

There  are  hard-- surfaced  floors  where  rough  or         -  *  ? 

dirty  activity  will /be  taking  place.  (  )()()() 

In  quiet  areas,  there  are  soft-surface  floors*  (      )   (    )   (    )   (  ) 

There  are  no  eaj^ets  in  arts  and  crafts  areas, 
in  snack  areas,  or  nea^  ^lirycs  or  easels  in 

classrooms,  -     '  .(){){)() 

Carpets  specified, for  noise  reduction  in  '  ^ 

vferk  areas  are  attached  to  walls  instead 

of  iloors,  or  accoustical  tj^le  is  used,  ^  ^     '  ()()()() 


s 
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Walls 

What  has  been  done  ts  he  sure  that  walls  can  be  easily  repaired  and 

Gl#aned"in  order  to  minimiga  the  possible  "epid^iia"  effect  of  wall 

danias'e'^ 
a^icay^, 

Large  es^Msea  of  walls  are  made  of  small  wall 
sections  which  can  be  individually  repaired  or 

inescpensively  replaced.  ()(){)() 
Paint  on  walls  is  the  same  color  as  the  sub^ 

surface,  (  )()()() 

In  damages-prone  areas  r  walls  are  made  of  harder 

materials.  (      )    (    )   (    )   (  ) 

Walls  in  highly  traveled  areas  are  aovered  with 

epoxy  paint  or  glazed  tile,  (){)()() 

Quiok^d:^ing  paint  is  used,  '  ()()(.)() 

What  has  been  done  to  acconanodate  students'  need  to  personalize  their 
st«roundings  and  to  have  some  pt^lio  recognition  of  what  is  theirs  in  ■ 
a  school *^thus  avoiding  random  gri^^ifiti?  , 

Walls  on  which  graffiti  is  .to  be  channfiilad  are 
lighter  colored  than  other  nearby  \mllj  and 
have  regular  lines  or  scares  ,  as  patterns  to 

minimise  an  appearance  of  chaos,  ^  ()(){)(  ) 

Walls  on  which  graffiti  is  to  be  discouraged 

are  easily  painted  or  washed,  ()()()() 

There  are  some  strategically  placed)  formal  -    i  . 

.graffiti  boards  for  students  to        '      jn.  o  .      (  )()'()() 

'  Walls  in  areas  pronfe  to  graf f i\     are  painted^  ^  , 

with  epoxy  paint  or  are  tiled  from  floor  to 

ceiling. ^  ^  ^  (      )   (    )   (    )   {  ) 

Whatj,  has  been  done  to  minimise  dmage  to^-ceilings ,  especially  active 
passageways,  informal  gathering  places ^  and 'lavatories?      ^     .  , 

There  are  hard-surfaced  ceilings  in  lava-*  - 

toriis,  and  hangout  areas,  '  ,  ()'(')()() 
There  are -^o  ^op^in  ceilings  in  lavatories  / 

or  hingottt  «easv  .  ()()()(■) 
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3  *  5  Fixt\^es 


What  has  been  dona  tQ  minimize  the  probability  of 
damage  to  doors  and  door  hardware .  and  to  m^imige 
B%By  maintenanQa  of  these  itema? 


YES       NO       DK  NA 


Door  knoba  Bnd  door  closures  are  spaeified 

to  withstand  espedially  rough  use*  (){){)() 
Door  closures  cannot  be  disassembled  with 

ordinary  hand  tools*  ()()()() 

Built-in  door  hardw^e  ean  be  easily  repaired 
*         if  damaged.  (  ){)()() 

What  has  been  done  to  minimise  damage  to  glass  on 

interior  walls         doors  ^  Md  to  windows  in  inJormal  gathering  places? 

There  is  no  glass  in  the  lower  half  of  doors,  (      )    (    )    (    )  t  ) 

There  is  no  glass  less  than  3  feet  frOT  the 
floor  in  passageways  and  other  highly  used 

areas.  ()()()() 
There  is  no  acrylio  or  plastic  used  as "a  glass. 

substitute  in  heavily  used  areas*  ^         (      )()()(  ^  ) 

Extra-thiGk  tmpered  glass  or  metal  panels 

af e  specified  in  heavily  used  areas  whare    .  .  ^ 

thin  glais  is  inappropriate*  .  '  (/)()()() 

,Windows  adjacent  to  interior 

hangout  areas  on  uppar  floors ,  as  well  as  on 

ground-floors^  are  especially  durable*  (      )    (    )    (  ^)   (  .  ) 

There  is  extra-^thick  tempered  glass  or  doi^le- 
layer  glass  where  acrylic  or  pl^iglass  is  not 

advisable.  V,  '  ()()()   t  ) 

There  a^m  no  windows  in  student  stores*  ,     (  )()()() 

There  are  no  windows  in  administration  storage 

offices.   .  .  /      '  (')()(     )    (  ) 

There  are  no  windows  in  industrial  arts  storage 

a^eas,  ,()()(>() 

There  are  thin  wire  mesh  screens  over  speQially 
.  vulnerable  grornid-rf  loor  windowi .  ,        (  )()(){) 
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vlhAt  has  bean  dona  to  acconmiodg^te  predictabla  sitting^  GlJjabing^ 
and  rough  use  of  attaehad  wall  fixtures^ 

^  *  YES^  }  NO  DK 

, All  f iKtures  or  equipment  whish  protrada  from 

walla  are  extra  heavy  duty,  ()()()() 

, There  is  no  hardware  or  fixturas  that  ean  be 
olijibad  upon  or  played  with  in  informal 
*        gathering  or  formal  play  areas  *  ()()()() 

All  equipment  has  tOTpar^|.roof  screws,  ()()()() 

Light  fixtures  are  located  out  of  reaah  of  " 
students  on  each  other's  shoulders  or 

carrying  sticks ,                                  ^.      .  ^        C      )   C    )   (    )    C  ) 

Light  fixtures  are  receased,  C      )    (    )   C    )   (  ) 

Thermostats  are  located  out  of  reach  of  ^  \ 

pasking  students*  C      )    C    )   (    )    C  ) 

^hesnostats  BLxm  recessed,   %  ^  ()()()() 

-  Air  conditioners  are  placed  out  of  view"  on  ^ 
an  inaccessible  part  of  the  roof,  ^  ()()()() 

Fixtures  and  hardw^e  do  not  make  loud  soimds 

when  hit^  touched ,  or  dwiaged,  C      )   C    )   C    )  ,C  ) 

PiKturas  and  hardWMe  do  not  remain  in  one  ,  ■*        '  . 

piece  when  damaged  ?  Md  thus  do  not  provide  . 

students  with  trophies//  ^      .  (  )()(,)() 
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What  has  bean  dona  to  mLnimizB  d^aga  to  saats^  walls  /  stage  and 
aquipment  during  infotmal  and  fonnal  use  of  auditorium? 


The  design  of  auditorium  takes  into  accoiwit 
special  informal  uses  as  wall  as  standard 
activities •        '     .  ,  ()()()() 


YES      NO      DK  NA 


Auditorium  seating  ic  eomfortable  but  doas  net 

offer  mmtarials  to  play  with  like  string ,  buttons #  '  ^ 

knobs,  or  leather.  C  )()()() 

Audit  or  iijffli  seating  is  assembled  with  tamper-  - 

proof  screws  or  sullen' bolts,  (}()()() 

\;  ..  Walls  as  high  as  oan  be  reaohed  in  auditoriums  ^  ' 

are  painted  with  apoxy  paint  or  tiled*  ^(      )    (    )   (    )   (  ) 

Fixtures  around  the  stage  ^  especia-*ly  at  foot 
level  or  along  the  stage  apron ,  are  especially 

durable.    ■  '  C      )()()(  ) 

All  control  boxes  are  covered  with  heavy^uty 

iQCkable  grilles,  '  (..)()()() 
fixtures  in  auditorium  are  located  out. of  reaoh' 

of  students  standing  on  seats  or  armrests-  C  )()()() 

what  has  been  done  to  be  sure  that  wall  hardware  and  floors  in'  ,  ^ 

gymhasiTOs  will  be  danaged  as  little  as  possible?  . 

^  Th^a  ^e  large  unoluttered  walls  in  the  . 
gymnasium  for  impromptu  ball  playing*  t      )    (    )    C    )    (  ) 


There  are  no  wall  fixtures  within  reach  o£ 


a 


people  sitting  on  the  bleachers,  (.)'()()() 

Wall  fixtures  in  the  gymnasiim  are  located  "    '       >  .. 

in  comers  or  on  side  walls  out  of  the  way  of  ' 

stray  balls,  .  (  )()()(') 
^ There  are  no  clooka  behind  tlw  basketball 

.  backboard.                    '                               .  '  (.)(){)() 

Equipment  storage  lookers  are  visible  to  -  ^ 

peraMient  .staff  offices,  (         C    )   (    )   (  ) 

G^wiasiuiB  floor  surfaces  can  stfnd  up  to  non-  =            .  • 

sport^  uses  involving  contact  with  tables/  chairs  .  _ 

and^  walking  shoei .  '  -      (      )   I    )    C    )   (  ) 
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.  -        YES      NO      DK  MA 

If  gym  floors  raquiring  special  maintenMca 

a^a  dnstallad^  sanmitmentg  have  baen  secured  ^ 
fsr  ongoing  maintenanoa  training  programs.  t  ){)()() 

What  hai  been  done  to  ba  sur*e  that  eomnunity  progrms  oan  be  run  - 
af f ectivaly  and  with  least  probability  of  conf liot  with  tha  rast 
of  the  school? 

Tha  sehool  is  ^oned  for  diffarent  evening  and 
weakand  coninmiity  uses  as  well  as  for 

altarnativa  daytime  sehool  uses*  (  )()()() 

Diffarent  lones  are  separated  by  gatas 

stf atagically  placed  at  corridor  entrances*  j&    (  ){)()() 

Zones r  when  separated,  have  separata  antries 

from  the  outside,  ,  {)()(}() 

Offices  of  school  and  conroiinity  suparvisory 
personnel  are  located  near  multiple-use 

entries  to  the  school  building,  ()()()() 
Some  supervisory  officai  ara  located  neM^ 

entries  to  recreatitoal  facilitias,  ()(){)() 


toara  ara  p lac as  for  people  to  gather 

comfortably  near  entr^ces  and  exits  so  that     -  -  - 

groups  c§n  serve  as  potential  "people  locks,"  (  )()()() 
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Sackgrourid 
Materials 


Module 


6.2^      Assessing  Environmental  Design 


Background  UP  6.2.1. 


Basia  Concepts  -  ^ 

Whan  the  enviroimientsl  dasign  approach  is  usad,  the  design  and  us£  of  sehoal 
facilitias  ean  produae  bahavioral  results  that  reducs  tha  likelihoad  of 
inapproprtati  activities.     In  designing  physieal  space,  the  needs  of  legitiinata 
users  of  a  given  space,  the  normal, or  intended  use  of  that  space,  and  the 
predicted  behavior  of  legitimate^  users  and  offenders  are  t^en  into  acaount. 
Acts  that  are  destructive  to  the  physical  and  social  environmeht  as  well  as 
acts  that  engender  feax  and  loss  of  oonfidance  in  seourity  can  he  prevented 
by  using  environmental  design  strategies. 

The  double  emphasis  on  both  design  Md  use  means  that  security-oonscious  arcM- 
tecture  and  planning  need  not  lead  to  constraints  on  use,  access,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  environment/  It  also  means  that  the  focus  is  on  creating  Mportunities 
for  natural  access  control  and  surveillanoe.    The  term  "natural"^  refers  hare  to 
achieving  control  over  who  uses  space  and  being  able  to  monitor  what  happens  in 
the  space  as  a  consemience  of  the  normal  and  routine  use  off  such  space.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  adapt  the  normal  and  natural  uses  of ^ the  school  to  accomplish 
security  objectives.  ..^ 

Prevention  .  * 

Although  the  term  "prevention"  can  encompass  all  strategies  taken  to  forestall 
the  comission  of  an  offense,  in  the  enviroMental  design  approach  it  is  useful 
to  distinguish  between  efforts  to  forestall  the  development  of  offender  motives 
and  efforjts  to  fmstrate  offender  oppartunities.  This  distinction  also  may  be 
characteriiad. as  corrective  varsus  mechanical  prevention,^    In,  mechanical 
prevention,  the  strategy  "is  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  potential  . 
offender:-    In  corrective  prevention,  the ^  strategy  is  more  fundamental  and  focuses 
on  preventing  or  eliminitiyig  criminal  motives.    Environmental  design  can  be 
corrective  to  the  extent  that -design  encourages  the  formation  of  territorial 
cognitions  and  behaviors  that  fmiction  to  establish  and  maintain  desired 
environmental  uses  and  treattient.  'V;;,^ 


rTien,  J.M.,  Repetto,"T,",  Hanes,  L.F.  .Elements  of  Crime  Prevention  ttoough 
Environmental  Design,  Arlington,  Va.,i  Westiaghouse  Electric  Corporation,  1976 

2  Lejins^,"P.,"'"The  Field  of  Prevention^"  Delinquency  grevention;  Theory  and 
Practice  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N, J, i  Prentice-Hall,  1967) . 
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Defensibla  Spaee 

Until  rac^ntly  the  only  crime  prevention  modal  that_focuiad  an  thm  role 
of  the  physical  mmt^oimmtjt  was  "defensible  space", ^      Dafensible  fipace 
postulates  that  in  any  setting  a  paisan  who  uses  that  setting  perceives 
the  system  of  outdoor  miid  indoor  spaces  as  foming  a  territorial  ?iierarchy. 
The  first  level  of  the  hierarchy  is  space  that  users  consider  priva^ie  and 
tQW«d  which  they  adopt  strong  proprietary  attitudes ^  such  as  deEks  or  lockers* 
Next  in  the  hierarchy  is  space  that  are  semiprivate  in  character  if  such  as 
classrooms^  where  use  i^*  limited  to  a  particular  subpopulation,    ThfLrd  is  the 
smipi^lio  corridor  shared  by  several  classes*  followed  by  the  laain  entry/ 
which  is  shwed  by  all  legitimate  users  and  the  exterior  gromidS/  whiich  may 
fall  within  the  domain  of  other  comunity  users  who  do  not  necessarily  use 
any  o£  the  interior  spaces*    The  last  level  is  the  public  streets*  Am 
individuals  proceed  from  their  personal  desks  ^.to  the  public  streets  their 
territorial  responses  change  accordingly.    As"  their  sense  of  intimaoy  with 
the  features  of  the  space  and  with  personal'  control  over  events  in  th^^t 
space  diminish f  s©  do  their  personal  involvement  and  sense  of  responsibility* 

These  hierarchial  zones  are  separated  by  toansiti^  spaces.    If  the  trMsition 
of  sones  is  not  an  apparent  p^t  of  the  hierarchy  ^  then  the  envijcoment  becomes 
more  vulnerable,  because  users  v;ill  perceive  all  spaces  as  public  im  character 
and,  hence,  belonging  to  eveifyone  and  no  one  at  the  sMe  time*    However,  if 
the  territorial  hierarchy  is  supported  by  design,  users  will  not  only  feel 
confident  that  undesired  intrusion  can  be  controlled  but  will  also  be 
inclined  to  ensture  the  continuecl  secwity  and  paintenance  of  that  setting. 
Transition  spaces  cm,  in  theory,  be  affected  by  changes  in  elevation,  scale, 
visual  separation,,  traffic  .control,  and  the  manipulation  of  other  env|rQimiental 
elements.    These  elements  need  not  be  used  to  consteuct  real  barriers,  but^ 
rather  to  create  sy^olic  barricirs  -  that  is^  boundaries  that  are  easily 
penetrated  in  a  physical  sense  but  nevertheless  operate  to  inhibit  inttusioxu 

types  of  Strategies, 

A  strategy  is  a  design  method  for  affecting  the  nature  of  interaction  between 
the  physical  environment  and  hiffiian  behavior  ^  through  the  creation ,  redesign  or 
elimination  of  environmental  features.  A  tactic  describes  the  means  by  which 
a  given  strategy  can  be  mplemented*  Since  tactics  must  be  considered  within 
tiie sConteKt  of  a  specific  site,  we  ^11  not  attrapt  to  offer  a  complax  list  of 
tactics,  but  instead  give  escMEiples  of  tactics  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Three  overlapping  strategies  are  involved:  access  control,  natural  surveillance 
and  territorial  reinforcement. 


Aace'ss  CQntroli    These  strategias  are  ts  be  distinfuished  from  detsrrenGe 
meaaurss  that  invelye  site  or  target  hardening.    Although  the  objective 
is  the  same— kaeping  wiauthorised  persons  out  of  a  given  area  whan  they  do 
^not  have  lagitinata  reasons  for  being  there— aoeess  conteol  strategies  focus 
on  tha  creation  of  symbolic  ba^riets  that  reinforce  the  privacy,  integrity, 
or  uniqueness  of  spaces*    S^ibolio  barriers  are  effective  in  demarcating  ^ 
areas  that  are  intended  for  specif lo  uses  of  specific  groups^  thus  promoting 
physical  Bnd  social  control  of  these  araas*  - 

Natural  Su^eillancei    ^hesa  are  design  techniques  that  involve  channaling 
the  flow  of  activity  so  that  more  potential  observers  are  near  a  potential 
crime  area  or  creating  improved  obsarvation  oapacity  by  using  transparent 
barriers.    Lighting  can  facilitate  st^veillance ,    Proper  hmdling  of  walkways 
and  landscaping  can  channel  padesttian  traffic  away  from  dangerous  areas 
through  areas  where  a:^.tural  surveillance  is  likely.    Moreover,  appropriately 
designed  and  placed  amenities  can  attract  legitimate  users  to  gather  in  easily 
©bsarved  areas  far  social  purposes, 

Territorial  Reinforcement i    Here  the  focus  is  on  instilling  proprietary  attitudes 
mnd  related  territorial  cognitions  and  behaviors  through  improved  guality  of 
built  el^anta*  alteration  of  scale,  and  reinforceaient  of  school  identity  and 
desired  ijnage.    The  appearance  of  the  school  might  be  upgraded  to  promote  school 
pride  and  a  sense  of  qohesivenass , ' thus  reversing  conditions  that  appear  to 
attract  vandalim  and,  support  fear  of  criaie, 

■    j  ■ "  ' 

Although  these  categories  of  strategies  are  distinct  in  theory,  it  is 
mportant  to  realise  jfehay  tend  to  ovearlap  in  practice.    Territorial  reinforce-* 
raant  may  be  thQught  dfi  as  the  ui^ralla  concept,  effUsodying  all  natural  surveillance 
principles  I    and  nati^al  su^eillance  principles  in  turn  OTbc  iy  all  access 
control  principles.    It  is  not  practical  to  think  of  these  independent 
strategies,  bf-^cause,  for  axas^le,  access  control^  as  defined  hare,  operates 
to  denote  transitional  gones,  rathejr  than  impenetrable  barriers.    If  these 
symbolic  or  psychological  ba^jriers  are  to  succeed  in  controlling  access  by 
damarcating  specific  spades  for  specific  individuals,  potential, offenders  ^ 
must  perceive  that  unwarranted  intrusion  will  elicit  protective  territorial 
responses  from  those  who  have  legitianata  access. 

SljgilM'ly ,  natural  surveillance  operates  to  increase  the  likelihood  that 
intrusion  will  be  observed  by  individuals  who  care  but  are  not  officially 
responsible  for  regulating  thW  use  and  treatoent  of  spaces .    If  people  observe 
inappropriate  behavior  but  do  nothing  about  it,  then  the  most  elegant  natural 
surveillance  tacticii  we  useless  in  terms  of  stopping  crime  and  vandalism. 
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In  thii^inf  about  tacties  that  aan  be  implefflented,  there  are  four  basic 
environment/behaviog  prineiplas  that  should  be  aonsidered.    The  tern 
" anvir Qnment/behaviQr "  refers  generally  to  the  relationship  between  archi- 
tectural design  and  hifflian  aativities*    In  more  -specif io  terms  ^  we  are 
cQncarned  about  ways  the  design  of  sohools  can  reinforce  territorial 
attitudes  and  behavior* 

1.  spt^re  of  Ingluengei  People  adopt  proprietary  attitudes  tciK^-jd 
their  iirmiediate  personal  spaces,  even  in  the  most  public  s^^^t'ings* 
For  e^OTple  a  student  becomes  territorially  attached  to  his  seat 
in  an  auditorium  for  the  period  of  occupancy^    If  someone  tries 
to  take  his  seat/  the  legitimate  Qc'cupant,  however  temporary  his 
status f  will  defend  his  space*  -  In  spaces  occupied  for  longer 
periods  and  serving  multiple  functions ,  the  individual  implicitly 
defines  boundaries  and  establishes  a  sphere  of  influence-^^an  area 
over  which  he  or  she  has  interest  in  regulating  intrusion  and  use. 
The  larger  the  sphere,  of  influence  adopted  by  an  individual  or 
group/  the  safer  the  environment*  , 

Architectural  design  can  influence  user  perception  of  spheres  of 
iirfluence*    For  example  ^  the  positioning  of  buildings  md  sub-- 
division  of  grounds  can  convey  to  users  that  all  outdoor  areas 
are  within  their  sphere  of  influence thus  repairing  useys  to 
act  on  any  observed  inappropriate  aativities*    Entry  paths 
approaching  buildings  /  poking  lots  and  play  areas ,  should  be 
within  these  perceived  spheres  to  encourage  bystander  intervention 
when  needed*    The  location  of  building  entries  and  the  use  of 
symbolic  barriers  amxi  help  reinforce  'this  perception* 

2,  Nmnber ;    as  a  general  rule/  the  fewer  people  sharing  a  space/  the 
stronger  is  each  person's  personal  involvement  in  what  happens  in 
that  space  ,^    This  niffi^er  principle  applies  to  all  of  the  t err i-- 
torial  zones  described  e^lier  in  relation,  to  dtifensible  space* 
It  is  important  to  consider  how  many  students  shMS  a  classroom, 
how  many  classrooms  share  a  corridor/  how  many  people  use  a 
particular  staia^ell  or  entrMce*^  If  it  is  possible/  the  ijumber 
of  people  in  a  given  location  at  a  given  time  should  be  reduced 

to  increase  the  security  of  that  location.    This  can  be  accomplished 
by  resehWuling  the  use  of  indoor  and  outdoor  spaces  by  a  formally 
established  policy.    Access  control  strategies  can  support  policy 
thorough  the  construction  of  real  of  .symbolic  barriers* 


3.  Plaeement  of  Activities  and  An     ' ''ie£^  .Location  of  smoking 
areas  r  ^naok  bars ,  and  other  a.       ^  ^  ^^n  i    .t:  sarve  as  a  nat^al 
magnets  for  students  can  influan^^^^  thn  rif^L.ree  to  which  users  will 
extend  their  territorial  cineerr               jvide  continual  surveillance. 
The  juxtaposition  of  activities         a.      effectively  decrease  or 
increase  the  use  of  passages*    Foi  ^^k?  .pie,  because  people  can 
enter  a  building  at  one  place,  ust      >  stairwell  to  get  to  their 
floor  and  use  another  stair»-^ll  and    ntrance  to  leave ^  security 
people  find  it  difficult  tc  -aep  tr.^ck  of  who  comes  and  goes. 

The  enviromaent  beoomes  vulniiAble  because  there  are  eritical 
intensity  zonmrn,^  that  Lb,  unsupervised  passages  used  frequently 
enough  to  attract  offenders  but  too  little  used  to  provide  adequate 
natural  sittveillanoe*    Teacher  plaiming  cubicals  can  be  built  under 
sta-drwells,  or  informal  gathering  areas  can  be  designed  in  under^ 
used  corridors  and  entry  lobbies  *    with  the  latter ,    students  can 
meet  relatively  free  from  formal  supervision  yet  th^selves  watch 
who  comes  and  goes.    Although  there  is  a  risk  that  these  spaces 
may  be  preempted  by  individuals  for  illegitimate  purposes ,  such 
as  intiiftidation  or  extortion,  it  is  also  likely  that  the  increased 
number  of  people  using  these  spaces /will  disoourage  such  activities, 

4,  Visual  Access  and  Functional  Diatancei  People  are  more  likely  to 
watch  their  envirotment  if  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  do  so  and 
they  can  easily  get  to  the  location  where  an  event  is^  observed* 
This  is  an  important  issue  in  assessing  wheye  windows  face^  where 
doors  are  lodated,  and  how  spaces  with  windows  are  structured* 
windows  can  be  effective  in  creating  a  sense  of  apparent  surveillMce 
from  the  outsider    but  instructional  areas  in  schools.,  such  as 
classrooms  and  libraries^  are  usually  designed  to  use  windows  as 
light  soittces  rather  than  to  provide  visual  access*    As  a  result,  , 
there  is  little  nati^al  surveillance*    When  an  event  is  observed, 
the  functional  distance  fr^  the  point  of  observation  to  the 
location  of  the  event  comes  into  play*    If  observers  feel  that 

the  distance  is  tao  far  in  relation  to  their  perceived  need  to 
intervene,  they  r/ill  probably  choose  to  ignore  what  is  happening* 
For  e^CMiple^  in  nome  new  schools  windows  c^mot  be-^ opened,  so 
that  when  teachers  see  li-tering  or  some  minbr  mle  infraction 
'  they  are  less  liJcely  to  leave  their  classrooms  and  walk  down  the 


5  Shlomb  Angel,  Discouraging  Crime  Through  City: Planning,  (National 
Aeronautics  and  Space^dministratiQn,  Working  Paper  No.  75,  1968), 
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sorridor  to  the  naarast  entrance  to  intervene.    Aware  of 
tills  incenvenianse^  taachars  may  not  bothar  to  look  out 
of  their  windows.    In  effaet,  the  design  of  the  environ- 
ment has  diseouraged  them  f^om  adopting  araas  outsida  of  thair 
windows  as  part  of 'thair  sphara  of  inflnance. 


Additional  _Rggarance5: 

Crowe,  Pasoer  l.J./  Raiaar^       ,  Hanas,  L.i\,  CPTEP. Sohool 

Demonstration  Plan  (Arlington,  Va. i  Westinghouse  Elactrio  Corporation ^ 
197S)\  "  _.  [ 

Kaplan^  H.M.  ^  iioJOTan,  L,i  Pesoa,  E,J,,  SzoOi  R, ,  CTTEDi  Final  Report 
on.  Schools  Demonstration  (Arlington/  Va, , i    Westinghoase  Electric 
Corporation,  1978) .  . 

Zaisal,  John,  Stopping  School  Proparty  DMiagai  Design  mid  Administrativa 
Guidalinas  to  Raduca  School  Vandalism  (lostOHf  Mass,i    American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  and  Educa^^         Facilities  Lahoratories ,  1976)* 


^SOURCE 

PARKING  UQTB 


Parking  lots  tend  to  have  several  accass  points  to  public  thoroughfares 
-and  are  Qften  located  some  distanee  from  the  main  school  facilities*  As 
a  result,  the  design  and  location  of  these  lots  usually  provide  unclear  > 
dafinition  of  transitional  zones  (i*a,,  the  public  cm  use  thesa  lots 
freely  without  detection)*     At  Deerfield  Park  High  School  in  Broward  County^ 
Florida,  has  a  similar  situation  with  the  additional  problem  of  an  informal  gathering 
to  provide  access  control  through  natural  border  definition  and  to  close 
specific  gates  at  scheduled  intervals*    The  combination  of  landscaping 
and  wooden  pole  gates  reinforced  the  perceptibn  that  the  lot  was  no 
longer  public.    Natural  surveillance  was  improved  by  retiring  cars  be- 
fore entering  the  lot  to  go  directly  to  internal  spaces  near  the  main  ^ 
facilities*    These  tactics  were  effective  in  discouraging  nonstudent 
use  of  the  lot*     South  Plantation  High  School  in  Broward  County/  Florida,  had  a 
similar  situation  with  the  additional  problem  of  an  informal  gathering 
(smoking)  area  located  next  to  the  parking  lot  yet  out  of  view  from  the  , 
primary  activity  areas.     The  gathering  area  attracted  outsiders  and  sus- 
tained a  good  deal  of  vandalism*    The  gathering  area  was  relocated  to  an 
unused  internal  courtyard  bordered  by  two  rows  of  windows  on  one  side  and  -  ' 

by  an  open  corridor  on ^  the  other  side?  thus  providing  natural  suirveillance* 

At  Boyd  todarson  High  School,  the  student  parking  lot  was  relocated  to 

the  fenced  enclosure  used  for  driver  education*    In  turn,  the  driver  adu-  ' 

cation  area  was  relocated  to  the  old  student  lot*     Since  driver  education 

is  always  supervised ,  it  does  not  require  a  fenced  lot;  whereas  the  eKist- 

ing  fence  adds  to  the  privacy  and  security  of  the  relocated  student  lot* 

Similar  issues  pertain  to  bicycle  theft  and  vandalism*    Often  there  are 

no  official  bicycle  lots  and  the  areas  used  are  not  easily  watched*  In 

Broward  County/  two  types  of  bicycle  compounds  were  created ?  both  with 

ground  level  locking  cups*    One  t^e  was  an  open  area  defined  with  low 

hedges  located  in  a  place  with  good  natural  surveillancef  and  the  other 

was  an  area  defined  with  mediian-high  chain-link  fencing  because  of  pr^r 

natural  surveillance*  .  ' 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  how  the  borders  of  parking  lots  are 
defined.    Often  adjacent  grassy  areas  and  hedges  between  the  lot  and  pub- 
lic thoroughfares  are  damaged  because  drivers  take  short  cuts*  Landscaped 
borders  can  be  reinforced  with  curbs  or  other  low  barriers*    Small  decor- 
ative patches  of  grass  in  the  lot  should  be  avoided  because  drivers  use 
them  as  convenient  Lurn-arounds  and  they  usually  end  up  as  dirt  areas* 
Judiciously  located  bollards  can  influence  how  cars  are  driver  in  the  lot* 
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Design  Issue 

Pirking  Lol  Doundarias:  In  many 
schools,  Qu(omobtles  will  be  parked  on 
grassy  arms  adjacent  to  parking  lotB 
or  driveways.  Unpaved  areas  are  often 
used  to  turn  around  on  when  leaving. 
I!  this  i$  done  conUnually,  {he  result  Is 
an  unintended  dust  or  mud  pond. 


Possible  Oasign  Responses 

1 ,  Curbs:  Erect  a  curb,  a  change  in  level,  or  some 
olher  similar  low  barrier  lo  keep  cars  on  paved  sur- 

-  _  [Bces  and  off  nuft  grassy  areas, 

2,  Turn^aroundB:  If  drivers  need  a  place  In  which  lo 
turn  around.  dHsign  a  paved,  curbed  lurn-around 
area  lo  meet  lha  need. 

3,  Grass:  BelsNem  parking  lols  and  buildings,  avoid 
small  decoralivQ  palches  of  grass  which  will  soon 
be  deslroyed  by  cars. 


iBpreve  let  lighclnf. 

Tria/femevi  plmEs  and  elfnn^up  trash  Eha£  Interfere  with  loed 
narurnl  itirveiliaret  inrf  g^^jsirua^  lighElno^ 

Qri^Tit  parking  Iqe  revs  alBng  llnei  sf  sifh^  itsm  principal 
vanEage  pola^i  when  pessible        optf^Lzm  f^£^a.i  iur^clllasce^ 

Us*  feneing  or  shfubbery  6b  bleek  reuses  q£  qmiek  €ieapt_ luch  as 
alltys  adjaeeng  to  the  parking  lag. 

^elsst  thm  lot  with  a  fenct.    Cles€  th%  l0t  m>z  night  and  post 
dlrettlsns       st^re  Jityre  iBtS^ 

En^laie  the  lat  vith  a  fence  and  restrltf  a^g^i  to  autharl^ed 
useti  by  Iptking  devices  it  pedestrian  and  ^e^aylsr  entrances. 

Block  thrt«  ildti  of  the  lot  with  a  fengg^  allavl^g  access 
thrayf^  the  west  secure  access  ray £e. 

Pravldc  a  "iafe''  ptdtstrlan  csrrldat  eo  tha  Iwt  by  upgradia§ 
street -lighting  and  security^ 

Pravide  a  parking  lat  attendant  as  an  abserver  in  the  1q%^ 

Praylde  jlectronlc  syrveillance  devices,  sach  as  clased^lTCyiC 
€elevisl^,  and  past  sifns  ^rmisg  iurvelllaace  to  dlscoyrage 
criaiaai  ^tteapts. 

Encourage  the  rclocaties  of  us€r  activities  ts  Ipcatiens  nearer 
the  lot  and  draw  nev  user  actlvitlis  ca  the  Ti^ci^itj  of  ihe  la^^ 

Relocate  the  Iqc^  If  ftaalblt  sr  neciss«i7^ 


ILLUSTRATION  #2  Possible  Tactics  for  Remote  Parking  Lots 
Sources     L.  Bell  ^ 
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DKICH  ALTSIKAJIVSS 

.  Isprsvt  Igt  lighting.  '  ' 

Tr^/riwi  plants  «tsd  eltan-up  erasi  ^aa^  IsEcrfers  vi^h  g^ad 
fUEuril  survelllaaEe  sad  ©bstrucE  llghciniT^-^^ — 

,      ,  Sl©€k  Ehfte  sides  ©f  thm  ls£,  allsvlag  aagesj  shrDygh  ebe  asst 

^       CIe*«  ©ff  yfisafe  aectis  reuEts  becvtea  buili^ss  tad  op^ 

^evid€  4  faftr  aeecaa  feuti  by  upfrad^i  ie^^ts  iiihei.-ii  W  - 

CreaCi  fi^,  sore  dlrteg  tnCfmees  E©  us^r  frutld^ss  ^nd  pwl^e 
let  auFveillanci  fr©a  byllding  InEerieri.  ^ 

ILLUST^TION  #3    Posiible  Tacties^for  Packing  Lots  Behind  Buildings 
Soureei    L.  Bell  \  . 


■Ufa 


DESIGN  XLTIKNATIVtS  .  ^  ...  ; 

Icprovc^loc  lighclng.  ~  ' 

Use  fencing  or  shrubbery  to  block  roUtes  of  ,qul:<  esci^e  rjc^ 
Alleys  adjacent  co  the  parking  loc. 

31ock  chree  sides  of  the  lot  vich  a  fence,  allrvi^g  zcce« 
through  the  aosc  .secure "route.  "  , 

Cse  fencing,  and/or  shmbbery  to  :f ocus  etjtry  to  zhese  =^lr=i 
highesc  suryelllabillcy;  * 

Close  .chose  secrlons  .of  a  lot  at  night  that  are  =rst  crise 
and  difficult  to  jurvey." .-l 

Provide  lot  surveillance^  froo  building  laceriors. 


■  ILLUSTRATION  #4  Possible  Tactics  for  Parking  Lots  Surrounding  Buildihgi 
Source:    'L.  Bell  ' 


RESOURCE 


BUS  LOADING  ZONES 


The  design  of  and  procedures  for  bus  loading  arias  oft^n  interfere  with 
teaohers'  ability  to  supervise  loading  and  unloading,  create  oongestion 
among  ftudents^  and  block  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  flow,  ^  Con- 
frontations leading  to  assault*  theft *- and  yandalism  frequently  occur* 
For  ekample*  at  Boyd  Anderson  High  School  in  Broward 'County,  Florida, 
usually  17  buses  queued  in  a  semicircle  around  the  student  parking  lot. 
Bus  loading  and  unloading  occurred  at  the  same  time  students  drove  in 
and  out  of  their  lots  (about  200  cars)*    Moving  cars ^  buses,  and  pedes- 
trians were  interspersed  in  a  seemingly  uncontrolled  manner,  ■ 

The  design  response  was  to  establish  one  leading  lone  in  a  surveillable 
area,  1  uniting  the^^niunber  of  buses  to  five.     Adjacent  to  this  lone  was 
.a  bus  c^euing  zona  where  no  loading  ot  unloading  was  permitted*  This 
plan  made  aupepvision  easier* 

When;;  loading  zones  are  in  front  of  one  entrance,  there  are  additional 
congestion  problems>^.   All  of  the  bussed  students  are  entering  the  school 
at  pne  place  along  with  many  nonbussed  students*  ^  As  such,  these  entrances 
receive^  much  use  and  wear  and*  tear, ^particularly  in  the  afternoons  when 
students  h^ve  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  their  bus  and,  to  oqaupy  them^^ 
j  selves,  -of ten  become '^involved  in  mischievous  behavior,  fights,  cliErtting 
walls  and. graffiti,        supervision  is,  made  more  difficult  if  there  are 
no  windows  directly  f  aping  the'  en  trance* 

Possible  design  tactics  are  to  relocate  the  loMing  zone  so  that  it  is  '  . 
in  full  view  of  the  windows  and  not  directly  in  the  mainstre^  of  pedes^ 
trian  traffib>  thus  reducing  congestion.    The  bus  waiting  areas ' should  ' 
not  be  next  to  such  built  elements  as  hardware  or  lights  that  can  be 
easily  removed  or  broken,,   If  there  are_ plantiri,  both  they  and; the 
plantings,  should  be "durable  enough < to ^withstand  climbing  and  sitting  or 
used  as  trash  recaptaLcles*  /    .  ^    ^  - 


6 


.  life.? 


ENTRY:  School  Bus  Drop'OlI 


Design  Issue 

School  BiiS  Drop^Ofl  nt  Enlryi  Whon 
ontrancQ  afQas  aro  usod  for  loading 
^nd  unloodlng  school  buses,  they  6e- 
cdmo  ox/ra  hoovlly  mod  siudQtil  hang' 
oui  nrons.  As  suohf  thoy  ofton  maolvo 
moro  uso  ondiitwi^  Uwn  Ihoy  wero 
doslgnod  (d  wKhsiand. 


Possible  Design  Responses 

1 ,  LQcnUon:  LogqIo  bus  slop  oroas  noar  enirances  bul  3, 
In  open  and  visibif  aroas,  away  from  w^^ 

2.  Walling  Aroas:  Provide  oonvenlenlly  planned  wall- 
ing proas  Q3  lar  as  posslbfo  from  hardworo,  wln^  4, 
dowi,  and  ailinr  oqulnmonl  nl  bulldlno  ontrnnooa, 


FMuros,  WIndowB,  Hardmro:  Troal  hordwaro  pnd 
feneslrallon  at  inlrles  according  lo  recommenda-^ 
Hons  for  hang-oul  areas, 

Qlnss:  If  posslbid,  avoid  largo  amounts  of  glazlno  In 
onlranco  doors  and  around  onlry  nrooa, 


Source I     stopping  Sahool  Proparty  Damage 


ERIC  ^ 


urn 


RESOURCE 
116,2,4 


SOCIAL  GATHERING  ATOAS 


A  distindtion  tan  be  made  betwaan  formal  and  informal  gathering  areas.* 
Formal  areas  are  outdoor  places  intended  for  specific  functions  and  groups^ 
such ' as  student  smoking  areas,  bus  loading  gones,  and  Qourtyards  with 
benches f    As  school  administrators  and  custodians  are  fully  aware,  there 
are  nmnerous  infoCTaal  gathering  areas  that  are  abused  because  they  ware 
not  designed  fo^  such  use.    Walls,  steps,  trash  containers,  and  plants 
are  typically  used  as  furniture.    Students  will  also  select  lass  visuai- 
ly  accessible  locations  to  establish  territorial  "watering  holes"  to  do  ■ 
things  that  are  not  necessarily  permitted  in  formal  gathering  areas, 
such  as  drinking  beer,  smoking  pot*    There  are  also  niches,  small  spaces 
with  room  enough  for  two  or  three  to  one  side  of  fn  entrance,  under  a 
stairwell,  or  at  the  corner^  of  a  wall. 

One  strategy  is  tb  analyze  are'as  used  for  inforaal  gatherings  and  redesign 
the  anvironment  to  accommodate  suqh  uses  by  providing  built  elements  and 
surfaces  that  will  withstand  being  used  as  furniture^^replace  fixtures  that 
can  be  easily  taken  apart  or  danagedi  protect  nearby  windows r  plant-  trees 
and  shrubs  that  are  pliant  and  grow  quickly i  use 'durable  materials  for 
planters,  steps,  low  walls,  and  provide  trash  containers  that  cannot 
be  .easily  turned  over  and  ^art  difficult  to '  starts  fires  inV  '  Wal3.s  and  sur-^ 
faces  should  be  treated  so. that  they  can  be  used  for  graffiti-  arid  cleaned 
later  ^^qn*  '       \  '      v  -        '     ^  ^      ■  . 

If  it  la  desirable. to  eliminate  such  informal  areas,,  a  number  of  tactics 
cin  be  usedl  to  eliminate  or  Hiscoiiraga  use*    .Niches  can  be  closed  off  with 
barrier s^,  and  other  areas  can:  be  made  less  comfortable  by  using  plants^      ,  . 
that  prick  and  surface  materials  that"  are  rough  to  sit  on. 

'  '''  '       ft  ^  i? ^     ^      >  \  ^     ^    ,     i.-  \  '  L>  ' 

At  the  samel  tMe,  formal  gathering  are^s  can  be  created  or  radasi^Hd  to  '  "  ' 
meet  .some  of  the  needs 'provided' by  informal  areas  and  enH^ce  general  \ 
security*    At -South  Planktion  High  SchoolvBroward  County,  Florida,  minlplaias 
or  patios  were  located  in  places  with  natural  surveillance  ^and  within  the  .  ^ 
school  grounds  but  isolated  froih  the  view  otf^pt^lic  thoroughfares  to  dis-\ 
-courageivuse  'by  outsiders*    ^n  some  cases,,  tiia  miniplaias  ware  s^dAyided=  for 
spaci^fic  functions  ^( smoking,  eating)  ^.  '"  These  courtyards  were  built  with 
aesthetically  attractive,  quality  materials  '(tables,  benches,  planters,  trash 
receptacles)  to  attract  students., 'but 'desighe    to  prohibit  preemption  by  larg 
groups* 


INFORMAL  ROUGH  PLAY  PLACES:  Hang-out  Areas 


Desigh  Issue 

Han^^out  AtQuBt  Hang-oui  areas  aro 
places  next  to  hnml  and  Informal  play 
places  and nearactlve  walkways,  ] 
whore  people  sit  to  watch  games,  to 
be  seen  by  others  passing  by,  and  to 
talk  to  one  another.  Those  areas  are 
distinguished  by  having  walls,  steps, 
bGnches,  or  tf^e  stumps  to  sit  upon; 
by  being  points  from  which  to  obserye 
and  comment  on  games  nearby;  and  • 
generally  by  being  visible  to  adjacent 
public  areas. 


Possible  Design  Responses^ 

1.  Location:  PrGdlcL  Identify,  and  prepare  approprlalo 
hang-out  areas  for  inivltable  informaruse 

2.  Fixtures:  Avoid  nearby  fixtures  which  can  be  eailly 
removed  or  damaged  by  kids  silting.  Use  lamper- 
proof  acrews  In  this  location,  and  strengthen  hard- 
ware and  flKluraa  which  must  be  there. 

3.  W^dovvt;  Remove  or  protect  nearby  windows. 

4.  Planting:  Specify  planting  which  bends  easily  and 
grows  quickly.  Avoid  planting  which  will  be  eaally 
damaged  by  being  scralched,  burned  or  brokpn. 

5.  Benches:  Provide  benches  for  sllllnfl  far  away  from 
breakable  windows,  hardware,  or  plantfng. 

6.  Planters  and  Steps:  Specify  eKlra  durable  materials 
for  steps,  low  walls;  and  planters  In  hang-ouf  afeas, 
because  they  will  probabiy  be  used  to  sit  upon. 


7.  Trash  Containers:  Install  heavy  trash"  containers 
which  v\^lll  be  emptied  regularly  and  which  make 
burning  of  rubbish  difflcull,  Le.,  not  the  open  basket 
type. 

8.  Trash  Containers:  Use  garbage  cans  which  seom 
like  targets  for  beer  and  ioda  cans,  as  an  attraction 
for  litter  dispose^ 

9.  Planters:  Avoid  planting  containers  which  can  bo 
easily  used  as  trash  baskets  In  hang-out  areas. 

10,  Materials:  It  bricks  or  other  smalNunll  building  mate- 
rials are  used  (n  hang-oul  areas,  maintain  a  stock  of 
spares  to  allow  quick  and  easy  repair,  This  cuts . 
down  "epldemio''  vandalism  In  which  slight  damage 
quickly  leads '(0  greater  damage. 


a. 
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O 
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INFORMAL  ROUGH  PLAY  PLACES:  Waiiring  HoIqs 


Design  Issue 

Wolorlno  HolQ^^Parilally  hlddonQroQ$ 

around  schook  wmh  me  l&rg§ 
Gnough  for  mnoll  groups  of  chlldrm 
and  teenag&rs  lo  sit  In  togother  pro^ 
vida  groups  of  local  kids  wHh  InformI 
Clubhousoa,  ThosQ  places  aro  the  least 
ofllGlBlly  ^anQiloned play  Qr&as  and  are 
often  considered  trouble  spots  by  aus- 
todians  and  school  administrators 
Property  damagQ  occurs  In  these 

plaoGs  ranging  from  graffiti  (o  broken 
bottles;  from  broken  fiardware  to  d$-  ^ 
stroyed  trees;  from  fyurnt  and  broken 
windo  ws  to  breaking  and  entering. 
For  urban  teenagers,  sucfi  pikees  are  . 
the  club's  turf.  ''Wafering  holes"  a^Ja- 
cent  to  schQois  are  places  for  get- 
togethers.  Kids  do  not  have  any  place 
etee.  Tf)ey  can*t  have  parties  at  home  ^  ^ 
formal  social  clubs  are  too  structured' 
People  Just  sit  and  talk  there;  some^ 
times  tfwy  drink  beeriiwnde  Hhe  name 
"watenng  hole'')  or  smoke.  They  ah 
most  always  rougfi  house  and  write 
their  names  on  the  walls. 


lIerIc 
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Possible  Dasign  Responses 

1.  i-oco//on.' Identify  "WDlerlnaholaa"  and  design  such 
areas  lo  wllhatflnd  auslQlnod  and  oflon  doslrucllvd 
use  end  abuse. 

2.  Flxlures  and ,  Hardwmr  apacHv  highly  durable 
hnrdware  and  fixluros  In  llieae  areai.  and  loccto 
Iham  oul  of  reach. 

3.  lV*iduM/s.- Avoid  feneslratlon  In  walering  holes. 
,Wall$:  Install  wairand  ground  surfaces  here  which 
can  he  written  on,  which  can  withstand  abuse  and 
which  can  be  easily  malnlalned  and  painted.  ,  ' 

i,  Planling:  Spaciiy  planting  which  cannot  be  easily 
damaged  by  being  scratched,  burned,  or  broken 
Specify  pliable  fast  orowing  ahruba,  rather  than 
„,  trees  in  such  areas, 

Plan(f,fs:  Avoid  plarrtlng  containers  which  can  be 
easily  used  as  trash  baskets. 


Trash  Conlalnors:  Install  heavy  Irosh  conlnlnofi 
which  seem  like  taroela  for  lllter  end  whKnnJ 
be  used  for  burning  trash.  Empty  them  rogularV 
Materials:  If  emall-unlt  building  maiorlQli  like  brlcki 
are  used  In  watering  holes,  there  Is  a  good  chnnc! 
or  '  epidemic  vandalism"  In  which  slight  domDS 
Mracis  allenllon  and  leads  to  cumulative  dSffo 
Having  a  slock  of  bricks  and  mortar  availoblo  lor 
quick  repair  of  small  damage  and  getting  cuaiodlnni 
to  do  so  can  reduce  "epiaemic  vandalism,'.' 
Wall  Panels-  Avoid  modular  wall  panels  In  walorlna 
holes.  These  are  often  removed  jupt  to  prove  iha|. 
p  |chool  la  vulnerable,  even  II  not  used  to  onlef 


*  i 


INFORMAL  HOUGH  PUY  PLACES:  Nichos 


Design  issue 

Niches:  Smnll  spaces iust  large 
enQugh  for  one  or  (wo  peoplQ  are 
mllQd  *'f)lahe$, "  For  example,  they  are 
oroatod  by  fire  Btairs  ndjaaent  to  wbIIb, 
depreBBed  en^roneea,  or  delivery 
docks.  Th Qse  places  are  used  for^ 
among  other  ihlrigs,  prying  at  windows 
Of  picking  locks,  Bmoking,  or  drinking 
BQCretly,  - 


Possible  Design  Responses 

1»  Doorweys:  Avoid  Mseleii  doorway  niches  by  ex- 
lendlng  ©Kisling  doors  lo  building  psrimeler. 

2*  FMures  and  Herdware:  SpQcIfy  as  tm  reoehable 
flKlures  and  lis  lllllp  hardware  as  possible  In  nich 


3.  Doorglms:  Spicify  glass^freB  doors  IhroUgh  which 
locks  cannol  be  seen.  ■■     i  _ 

4.  "  Door  HardwQre:  When  possible,  avoid  aII  exterior 

hardware  on  doors  In  nlohes, 


H 

&■ 
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Ddsign  Issue 

Planting:  PlanUng  on  school  grounds 
Is  Qflen  spmlflBd  with  a  dlreci  but  mis 
guided loglo:  "Bgcause  damag&m&y 
ocGUf  to  plants,  havo  stiff,  unbreakablB 
plants,:'  Unfortunmiy,  stiff  also  means 
brittio,  and  thoso  plants  tiroak  moro 
aQslly  than  do  mom  pliable  ones, 
Another  loQladlQlatos:  "SlncokMs 
moss  up  bushes  by  running  through 
thorn,  have  thorny  bushes  H^hlch  keep 
^ds  ou/,  Unfortunately,  thorns  ooIIqcI 
debris  and  also  keep  out  custodians 
who  might  olhorwlso  clean  up  around 
the  plants. 


I 


Possible  Design  Reeppnsts 


2. 


Planting:  Near  acllve  afeaa,  apecify  bendable  resil- 
ienl  planling  and  avoid  iilff.  breakable  planilna  like 
unprotected  young  trees. 

Planting:  In  decQrallve  areas  specify  planling  such 
as  trees  or  bushea  vyilh  no  Ihorns,  which  doos  noi 
readily  collecl  Hllir,  and  Is  easy  IQ  rid  of  lillen 
^IJI^*  Avoid  c!imboblo.p|Qnllnfl  nonr  brino  of 

Planting:  M^d  planllno  in  predicloble  pick-up  plav^ 
andhano-ouiareQi.andlnwalerlnaholes. 


■  '     «Qf t  tret^s&fy  and.  s|U!dc  in  pav^^.'pUets,     A  SMcWEieliee  iiUs  facility  caa. 


RESOURCi 


INPORfmL  PLAY  AREAS 


Students  use  school  grounds  for  infosnnal  games  (stiGkball^  soccer^  hand^ 
ball/  Softball)  in  placei  that  were  originally  not  intended  for 
suoh  purposes.    Formal  play  areas  may  even  be  misused i  fo^  example ^ 
if  a  basketball  court  were  used  for  stickball,  broken  lights  and  cracked 
windows  might  result*     If  certain  types*  of  rough  play  need  to  be  eliminated 
from  specific  areas,  tactics  can  be  employed  that  essentially  function  as 
obstacles  to  play^  such  as  subdividing  an  open  space ^ with  built  elements 
intended  for  passive  use  (benches ,  curbs ^  changes  in  elevation,  hardy 
trees).    Surfaces  and  wails  can  be  made  irregular  so  that  balls  4o  not 
bounce  predictably. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  mderused  spaces  with  good  natural  surveillance 
can  be  converted  into  play  areas  by  removing  or  redesigning  lights  and 
other  fixtures  that  can  be  damaged>  protecting  windows #  eliminating  hihd-- 
rances  to  play  (wall  and  .ground  surface  that  are  smooth) f  painting  lines, 
and  providing  sitting  areas  for  game  watchers. 

When  parking  lots  are  partially  rapty^  they  are  often  used  for  ball  games ^ 
hockey,  and  soccer,     several  tactics  can  be  anployed  to'  protect  remaining 
cars,  fixtures,  and .ad jaeent  spaces.     Barriers  can  be  erected  in  strate^ 
gic  locations  to  prevent  balls  or  other  play  objects  from  breaking  windows. 
Painted  lines  will  suggest  ways  opposing  teiuns  should  line  up  (e.g. ^  the 

location  of  home  opiate  determines  which  way  the  batter  will  face). 

ft  '  ■  .  ^ 


INFORMAL  ROUGH  PLAY  PLACES:  Plok-up  Play  In  Paiklng  Lota 


Designlssuo 

Pick-up  PIfly  In  Parklne  Lots:  Stu^ 
dents  ofiQn  uso  parklng  lols  to  play 
sireet  hockey  or  pther  pick-up  games. 

If  a  few  cars  are  parked  haphazardly 
throughout  a  lot  usod  for  play,  one  or 
more  cars  are  likely  to  be  In  the  midst 
of  a  play  area  and  therefore  be  likely  to 
be  dmaged  unintentionally. 
Also,  parking  lots  rarely  have  the  fenc- 
ing necessary  to  prevent  a  ball  from 
travelling  out  of  the  lot  and  through  a 
neighbor's  or  the  sahoors  window. 


Possiblo  Design  Reaponses 

1 .  Location:  Plan  parking  tots  as  Informal  pbk=up  play 
areas, 

2.  Closure:  Specify  flKlures  so  that  parking  lots  can  be 
closed  to  automobllea  on  weekends  and  during 
evenlnQS  when  there  are  no  planned  acHvitjes  at  Ihe 
school.  ^     ,  ' 

3.  Fences:  Eroot  a  lerige  In  strategic  locations  around 
Ihe  parking  lol  to  privenl  balls,  pucka,  or  other  ob- 
jects from  breaking  windows  or  entering  adjacent 
prival©  property;  noi  to  kaep  children  outr 

4.  Ske:  Design  larger  parking  tots  so  that  parking  will 
be  concenlrated  In  obviously  more  convenient 
spaces  nearasi  Ihe  building  enlrance.  This  will 

,  leave  area  further  from  Ihe  building  entrnnce  free  of 
parked  cars  and  available  for  children's  play. 


QRAFFITI:  Leglllmal© 


Design  Issue 

Logilimalo  Grflf  tllh  Leglilmatw  gr&fflll 
is  (he  slmploslt  yet  most  of Im  over* 
looked  typQ  Of  imrking.  When  thme  Is 
no  hocHoy  not  In  tho  BchOQiyardmd 
ehfldron  paint  orfQ  on  tho  wall,  this  Is. 
QOnsi^erBd  graffiti  and  vandalism.  Yelt 
lines  on  paving  or  on  a  wall  are  consid- 
ered legitimato  when  they  are  drawn 
neatly  and  whan  they  have  a  purpose 
such  as  basketball  foul  lines  or  stripes 
In  a  parking  lot  If  markings  are  missing 
in  a  parking  lot  and  the  SGhool  oustO' 
dian  paints  a  set  of  lines  on  the  ground, 
ihesQ  would  be  considered  legitimate. 
In  the  same  way,  palnted'On  hookey 
nets  are  legitimate  to  the  young  people 
who  paint  them  on  walls. 


Possible  Design  Responses 

1 .  Location:  Acknowledge,  predio},  and  accipl  *1tgllh 
^     male'' grafllll  pall  ilid  fay  children, 

2.  Game  Lines:  Paint  necessary  game  lines  on  appro- 
priale  walls  and  yround  surfaces  after  consultallona 
wllh  game  playnrs. 

3.  Game  Lines:  Work  togelher  with  street  groups  to 
provide  them  v/Hh  stenclli  so  lhat  they  Ihemselyes 
can  neatly  paint  goals  for  hockey,  slrlKe  zones  for 
sllokball,  and  other  game  lines  on  walls  and  ground. 


INFORMAL  ROUGH  PUY  PLACES:  Pick-up  Play 


Design  lasue  ' 

pIchMJp  Play-  Much  recreBtlon  In 
-<  school  open  ^pBC©&  (Qkes  placG  during 
fBceB$,  Bfior  Bohoolt  or  on  weekend$. 
Children  or  leenBgors  gBlh&r  Bround 
lh&  school  for  Iriformal  games  of  BtreGt 
hockey,  baBkelb^ll,  ^tlak  ball,  soccer, 
or  cBtoh,yhese  games  generBlly  re- 
quire minimal  equlpnient  which  P&r- 
llclpanis  bring  from  home,  a  hard 
ground  surface  large  enough  for 
ihrowing  ball,  and  a  wall  to  serve  as  an 
Impromptu  backstop. 

Formal  play  areas  are  sometimes  used 
as  plak'Up  play  plades  ^  for  Instance 
basketball  courts  may  be  used  to  play 
a  game  of  stick  balL  At  other  times 
pichup  games  take  place  on  the  plaza 
In  front  of  a  sohooli  Or  In  the  children  *s 
play  yard  -^  If  (hose  provide  a  bach 
stop  and  a  hard  surfade.  Different  parts 
of  the  country  and  different  areas  of  a 
city  will  have  their  own  special pichup 
games  and  most  neighborhood  groups  \ 
do  hayo  some  kind  of  pick-up  gamos. 


Poisible  pesign  Reiponaee 

1.  Locatloni  Consciously  Identify  and  deviiop  piacea 
welliulltd  to  Informal  pick-up  play. 

2.  Lighting  and  Fixtures:  Move  lighting  and  olher  fix- 
lures  out  of  tht  way  of  polenllal  pigk-up  ball  pteylhg* 

3.  ^  Walls  and  Grqund  Surface:  Treat  ground  and  wall 

BurfacBi  In  Informal  game  areas  as  If  they  were  for^ 
mal  play  areas:  Install  wall  surfaces  which  bounce 
balls  back  to  playtrs;  fimova  ground  surface  Irreg- 
ularities; paint  lines  on  walls  or  ground  for  street 
games. 

4.  Glass:  Eliminate  glass  around  areas  predicted  fo  at- 
tract Informal  plck=up  games,  or  protect  glass  there 
attfactlyety, 


a 
m 


' ^  ^       /         ^  RISOURCE 

;  ^  '  R6,2.6 

-  u  ■.  WALKWAYS  Md' LANDSCAPING 

Landscape  traatmants  ean  influenea  tha  usa  of  the.outdoora  in  positiva 
and  nagativa  ways*     Landscaping  oan  craate  unsurvaillabla  pocketa  along 
walkways  which  provide  opportunities  for  crime  and  heighten  fear/  Land- 
scaping oan  also  effectively  reduce  fear  and  eneourage  safe,  desired  uses 
by  legitimate  users*     Trees  and  shrubbery  can  be  used  ^o  reinforce  ej^iating 
^walkways  or  to  rechannal  pedestrian  flow  through  areas  where  there  is 
better  natural  surveillance*    Plantinga  can  also  be  used  for  subdividing 
spaces  into  amaller  activity  areas  if  so  desired.     Shrubbery  should  not  be 
more  than^  3  feet  high i  at  thid  height,  cross  traffic  is  discouraged 
and  surveillance  is  not  blocked.    Plantings- used  to  define  play  areas  ■ 
should  be  resilient  and  must  grow  fairly  quickly*  . 

Although  landscaping  is  effective  in  reinforcing  walkways,  the  walkways 
should  nevertheless  follow  logical  and  fairly  direct  routisV    Some  tactics 
are  to  accept  as  legitimate  the  paths  naturally  made  when  walkways  change 
direction  at  right  angles.    Walkways  can  also  be  perpendicular  rather  ttian 
parallel  to  buildings,  or  planned  according  to  a  spider  web  configuration 
so  that  the  routes  provide  the  shortest  distances  between  the  most  fre- 
quently used  points.    Plantings  may  require  routine  trimming  to  maintain, 
free  visual  corridors.     The  visual  focus  of  pedestrians  is  nonnally  about 
35  feat  ahead ^  so  people  tend  to  feel  more  secure  when  path  conditions 
allow  clear  views  at  that  or  greater  distances. 
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SURFACeS:  Palhwaya  •  ' 
besign  Issue 

Palhways;  Offlolal  paihways  around 
school  grounds  of  ten  rgllact  Iho  da- 
signer  s.wlsMul thinking,  rm^r  than 
iho  students' and  tmachars'nBBdod 
circulation  links.  Asa  rasull,  a  route 
crossing  the  grass  is  o  ften  chosen  as  a 
path  rather  than  the  misplaced  official 
paved  walkway.  In  addition,  so  ft  sur- 
faces and  planting  next  to  heavliy  used 
paved  areas  flre  readily  trampled  -■ 


Possible  Design  Rosponses  ■  :  > 

1 .  {•ocaton;  Plan  payed  paihways  so  that  ihay  nrovide 
tht  ahorlesl  walk  belween  Ihe  Iwo  points  lhiy°cS, 

2.  ^Gatjon:  Accapl  as  iBfliilmale  and  predlol  locallon 
of  naliirally  mado  ihorlcui  palha.  focaiion 

^'  ^^}iJf^  mwm  where  natural  shuricuti 


Barriers:  Install  or  landscape  aublls  bi.i  ,„,i  k 
riara.  like  a  change  In  level.^efweon  I wd  S  ?l!5 
pa  hways  and  adjacent  soft  areasjlka  ^fass  ThJ 
J^^^^ent  people  rrom  Walking  tJoS 

GrBBs:  Remove  aofl  malerials  like  arngq  nr  « 
«J;g;a^^me.,a.o.yad,ac^ltS^^ 


ERIC 


Sourdat    stopping  School > Pro] 


party  Damage 
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RESOURCE 
R6,2*7 


-    "  EX^RIOR  LIGHTING 

If  school  grounds  are  used  after  dark,  well-dasignad  lighting  can  make 
open  spaeas  appear  safe*    The  diffusion  pattern  of  lighting  can  also  be 
effective  in  defining  areas  for  active  use*    Fixtures  come  in  widely 
varying  shapes  and  sizes  for  different  applications  and  requirements. 
Properly  planned  lighting  is  diffuse,  illuminating  the  horizontal  rather 
than  the  vertical  plan,  and    if  possible, =  illumination  should  come  from 
several  directions  to  facilitate  surveillance*     Fixtures  on  buildings 
should  be  high  and  should  light  areas  away  from  the  building,    while  in 
general  it  is  desirable  to  have  fixtures  above  14  feet,  it  is  important 
that  lights  contribi^te  to  the  scale  and  aesthetics  of  the  environment; 
thus,  for  example,  shorter  fixtures  with  attractive  globes  may  be  more 
desirable  for  courtyards  in  spite  of  the  possibility  that  they  may  be- 
come targets  for  vandalism.  • 

At  present,  there  i»s  some  controversy  over  whether  outdoor  lights  should 
be  left  on  or  off  ^Mhen  the  .school  is  closed  to  prevent  vandalism*  One 
argmnent  is  that  when  lights  are  off,  hangout    areas  on  school  property 
are  less  likely  to  be  used/ and  windows,  light  fixtures,  and  other  built 
elements  will  not  appear  as  targets  for  rock  throwing*    The  counter 
argraent  is  that  lights  provide  surveillance  and  thus  increase  risk  to 
offenders,    when  potential  hangout    areas  are  brightly  lit,  youngsters 
stay  out  bacause  they  do  not  like 'being  . too  visible. 


RESOURCE 
R6.2,8 


STRUCTUM 


The  location  of  buildings  on  a  site  and  their  orientation  to  one  anothar 
can  influenoe  offendeje  behavior.    The  struoture  can  be  thought  of -as  a 
physical  barrier  defining  spheres  of  infiuende.    Thus,  for  example,  an  "L'V 
shaped  building  suggests  different  spatial  uses  inside  from  those  outside 
of  the  "L*"    The  construction  of  real  , and  psychological  barriers  can  rein- 
force gones  defined  ;by  the  buildings. 

Building  exteriors  can  be  weak  barriers  against  intrusion.    For  example, 
youngsters  may  find^ground^to--roof  access  easy  becausa^  the  exterior  sw- 
face  and  window  fixtures  permit  footholds,  or  there  may  be  trees  and  tele- 
phone poles  Qlose  to  a  roof's  edge.    Covered  walkways  nerir  buildings 
or  wall  heights  less  than  12  feet  can  be  readily  scaled  with  one  youngster 
boosting  .another.    Also,  walls  less  than  8  feet  from  buildings,  once 
Glijibed^  can  be  used  to  jwip  to  a  landing  or  window  sill. 

It  may  seem  obvious  that  windows  provide  visual  access  to  the  ground's, 
but  in  many  cases  windows  simply  are  not  used  this  way.     Classroom  win- 
dows are  usually  designed  to  let  daylight  i^  but  discourage  outside  viewing 
because  it  interferes  with  instruction—h^ce,  the- use  of  clouded  glass 
and  clerestory  openings.    Moreover;  since  it  is  desirable  not  to" have 
ground  windows-  near  an  entrance,  (so  as  not  to  facilitate  breaking  and 
entering),  blind  spots  are  qreatad  where  offenders  can  locate  themselves 
unobserved  near  the;  entrance.    The  situation  becomes  more  problematic  if 
the  doorway  is  recessed  or/ if  there  is  an  outside  vestibule. 

i  ^ 

It  is  also  usually  recommended  that  ground-story  windows  be  at  least  6 
feet  above  ground  level,  but  again,  this  provides  adjacent  unobservable 
areas  which  become  candidates  for  hangout  locations* 

Walls  with  few  or  no  windows  are  likely  targets  for  graffiti.     It  may  be 
"legitimate"  in  the  sense  that  the  adjacent  area  has  been  converted  by 
students  into  an  informal  ball  playing  sone  because  glass  breakage  is  less 
likely  and  wall  markings  are  used  for  defining  strike  zones  and  goal  posts 
There  may  also  hm  considerable  decorativrf  and  expressive  graffiti 
if  the  surface  is  smooth  ;and  light.     Graffiti  can  be  discburaged  with  the 
use  of  dark  and  rough  surfaces,  but  school  officials  might  consider  that 
graffiti  as  a  problem  can  bs  better  handled  if  certain  walls  for  self- 
expression  are  officially  sanctioned. 


/ 
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ROOFTOPS?QrQUrid'IO'Roof  Access 


Design  Issue 

Ground-io-Rool  Access:  Playing  on 
roof  lops  m  B  problem  ifUw$e  are  not 
consciously  planned  Bs  recrBBUon 
'  places.  Problems  ol  damage  lo  roof  lop 
equipment,  hardware,  windows,  and 
skylights  can  bo  minimized  II  getting 
onto  roofs  from  ground  le  vel  Is  difficult, 
or  11  hardware  on  accessible  rooftops 
Is  specified  to  accommodatG  rough 
play. 


Possible  pesign  Responaes 

1.  Windows,  Hardware,  FMures:  On  accesslbia  roof 
areas,  use  grnund  floor  lype  glazing,  hardvyare,  and 
fixlures.  Avoid  eKlerior  hardware  on  roof  doors  and 
windows. 

2.  Surfaces:  Plan  eKlerior  surfaces  wllh  no  foolholds. 

3.  FMures:  Avoid. unnecessary, axlirjor  flxlures  on 
building  wall  lhal  provide  footholds  for  climbing. 
Place  such  hardware  at  anolher  conVGnlenl  loca= 
tlon. 


4, 


Planting:  Near  buildings  use  plan  ling  which  cannot . 
be  climbed  and  which  vyill  nol'grow  to  fl  fielght^r 
slrenglhsuHable  for  climbing,  '  ^ 

Planting:  Local©  planting  which  can  be  cllmbGd  far 
from  walls.  >  »  ■  ^ 

Tfitephone  Poles:  Remove  bulIMn  foolholds  from 
lelephono  poles  adjacenl  to  building. 

Wall  Heights:  Design  walls  loo  high  to  be  climbed 
with  readily  Qccesslble  ladder  subslilules  like  stan- 
dard 12^fl  2k4's. 


a 
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Source:     stopping .Schooi  Property  Damage 


ERIC 


*l  j. 


U 


besign  Issue 

WlnUdwa :  Glass  brmkage  ln  &chQQl&  V 
Is  tho  Imgbst  property  damage  p^^ 
lorn  and  experise.  While  somo  glass 
breakagQ  Is  mallclQus  and  rQlat§d  /o;  ; 
thQftf  jnuch  glass  brmkagQ  Is  noi  mall' 
clous  vandalism,  ForomvnplQ,  ttsiui: 
doni  sluing  on  a  lodge  may  swing  his 
legs,  kicking  and  araoklng  vulnerably 
placed  glass  panels  In  an  adjacent 
door.  Or,  durln^fi  light,  one  student 
pushes  Qnothorlnto  u  window,  result^ 
Ing  In  damage.  While  damage  to  the 
child  Is  malicious,  the  damaged  window 
Is  an  unintentional  consequence,  non- 
malicious  In  charadter.  Much  of  this  '  f 
damage  'oouldjbe  avoided  It  those  play- 
ing near  glass  had  a  dlllereni  attitude; 
but  as  lon0  as  kids  are  kids,  such  dan- 
gerous play  will  take  place,  and  fragile 
eh  vironments  will  be  damaged. 


Pos^ibie  Design  Re^ponsei 


ILLUSTRATION  #2 


1? 


Window  .Location:  Identify  and 'avoid  windows 
which  ore  vulnerably  placed  In  lormal  or  Informal 
paiherlng  and  play  ar0as.  } 

Window  Size:  Specify  small  panes  of  glaas  so  lhat 
ono  brpak  can  tfe  IneXponslveiy  and  eaally  repaired, 

.  Non-glass  Panels:  Specify  solid  nort-glaas  panels 
and  avoid  all  gtais  up  Id  three  feel  from  Ihe  floor*  as 
this  area  Is  most  vulnemble  to  damage,- 

^  Glass  SubsiHutesi  Where  acrvllc  or  plexlglas  Is 
us^d  Inroad  pf  gtasi.  «vold  placing  II  In  waledng 
holes  or ^hahg»out  areas  wUKln  reach  of  people 
/:;8tahdfng  on  the  ground  Problemiwilh  Iheae  mate- 
;friiife  include:  carving,  burning,  scralching,  and  Jad- 
'^(ng.  In  addillon,  wliHe  a  pane  ^jpleklglasa  or  acrylic 
"  may  not  break Ji  may  be  iimllrely  Hnocked  out  of  its 
frame. 

Glazing  Material  and  Loc&tlQn:  Specliy  Increasingly 
Blurdy  gla^  as  wlndowa  ir©  closer  to  ground.  On 
the  ground  floor,  specify  Iriick  lempered  glaaa,  pos- 


■   '  ■  ■)■■ 

sibly  thick  acrylic  or  pleKiglass,  and  If  nGCositJl 
icraens  or  grills  In  non-visible  oreas/  On  (loora  tij' 
to  four,  specif ^^Ihlnner  lemperid,  acrylic,  or  re^ 
plale  glaas.  On  Ihe  fiflh  floor  and  above,  spodr 
ploto  glass.  All  lliese  specif Icallons  vary  by  then 
turqof  iho  InlorlorusQ. 

Gfaz/rjo  Material  and  Location:  Wlioh  Ihlerior  area 
are  |6  be  highly  used,  such  as  Informal  hang  a 
areas  In  hallwaya,  then  specify  slurdjer  glazlno.  ft 
gardloaa  of  fteor  lovol,    ^    ;  ^ 

Wirtdow  Thickness:  Use  double-!ayer  glass  or  exl 
thick  tempered  glass  where  plexiglass  is  Inadv'.. 
able. 

Windowless  Locations:  Avoid  useless  windov 
enlirely  in:  student  slorespadmlnislratibn  stora 
offices,  and  Industrial  arts  storage  areas.  ' 
Security  Scroons:  When  all  oilier  possibililios  hai 
been  tried  and  proved  unsuccessful,  Install  thin  w 
mesh  sacurily  screens  over  ground  floor  window 


J    Design  Issua 


Expressive  Griffltl:  Self-§xpr§$BlvB 
graffiu  lakes  the  form  of  ham&B  and 
street  numbers,  love  dQclBmilons,  or 
verbal  BUBak&.  While  $elhexpre$$lve 
gmffiUlB  olien  meant  to  be  offensive, 
serrip  self-expressive  grafflll  Is  an 
Qtlmiipt  by  teenagers  and  younge 
ohlldren  to  connrnunlcate  with  their 
friends,  Jusf  as  adults  often  do  through 
rnore  aaceptable  channels.  Ne  w  teach- 
ers see  their  name  In  the  sohhol  papers 
administrators  talk  over  the  loud- 
speaker, and  oustodlans  sometimes 
have  tholrnamos  on  the  doon  When 
students  advertise  themselves,  they 
are  called  vandals. 

Docorallve  Gralfllh  Decorative  garffltl, 
though  very  similar  to  the  self-expres- 
sive type.  Is  usually  more  elaborate, 
more  colorful,  and  often  does  not  con- 
tain words.  Graffiti  on  New  York  City 
subway  car$  Is  a  combination  of  dec- 
orative and  ^If-expresslve  graffiti 


Possible  Design  Response 

1 ,  Wall  Color  arid  Texture:  Ailow  eom^  walls  In  appro- 
priate plaees  lo  allraqi  graffill.  ThS'ie  walls  may  be 
forrnally  labeled  or  Ihey  can  Jusf  be  Informally  made 
eailer  to  wflle  on  than  surrounding  aurfacei.  Llghh 
^r  surfacas  wilh  large  blbcks  allracl,more  gralfill 
lhan  dark  surfaces.  Formally  labeled' gralfill  walls 
may  remove  Ihi  challenge  asptcl  of  grafflll,  and 
Ihua  may  not  work  In  specific  solilnos. 
I^aterlaist  Develop  Informal  **graffill  walls**  around 
front  and  back  enlrlis  and  In  "walerlng  holes.'*  It  Is 
Important  that  these  walls  bo  easily  palnied  or< 
cleaned  at  long  but  regular  Inlervals,  like  every  six 
months. 

Tile  and  Paint:  Where  qraffltl  Is  to  bd  dlsoouragod, 
specify  certain  walls  with  glazed  tile  or  epoHy  paint 
to  reduce  cost  of  washing.  -  .  ■ 
h4aterlals:  Specify  sgrfaces  so  thai  during  daily 
maintenance,  only  abusive  graffiti  may  be  removed, 
allowing  "non-abusive  messages  to  remain  until  the 
bhyt^rly  cleaning  or  repainting. 


1^1 


RISOURCE 


ENTRMCES 


A  major  Gsncern  is  Gontrdl'ling  aecaas  to  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
property  for. illagitimatapur^  It  is  extremely  difficuit  to  design 

put  orime  when. moat  of  the  offenders  have  a  right  to  enter  the  building* 
Outsiders  oan  be  disoouraged  ;if  they  have  the  impression  that  someone 
will  detect  their  presenpe,  partioularly  if  they  are  un^rtain  where  to 
go  after  entering.    Continual^  sMveillanqe  is  apparent  if  the  entry  lobby 
is  olearly  visible  from  several  funotional  areas^  suoh  as  departmental 
off ices,  libraries I  teaaher  planning  areas/  and  other  fundtions  that 
remain  active  during  sohool  hours*    It  may  also  enhance  security  to  create 
ah  informal  gathering  are^  just  inside  the  entrance  but  out  of  the  way  of 
traffic  flow^  thereby  providing  additional; natural  surveillance. 

If  schools  offer  their  facilities  to  the  coranunity  at  large  (gymnasiratS/ 
auditoriuins),  these  areas f  Inqluding  restrooma^  should  be  eloie  to  andr 
if  pospible/  within  view  of  one  entrance  defined  specifically  for  community 
use.    Thus,  lagitijnate  users  will  have  no  reaaon  to  use  other  parts  of 
the  building.  ^ 


Design  Issue  '  , 

Joint  CommunHy-Schpol  Usi  En- 
Irles:  programs  ih  soim  sohoQls  en^ 
courage  communlly  membBrsto  use 
the  gymnasium  or  swimming  pool  on 
weekends,  to  hold  adult  eduoBtlon 
classes  at  night,  and  to  conduct  conh 
munity  meetings  in  the  auditorium. 
While  such  multiple  use  can  result  In 
cooperation,  It  can  also  cause  con- 
IliolB.  One  way  conflicts  arise  Is  when 
property  damage  occurs  In  community 
Bohools  and  each  group  blames  the 
other.  Careful  planning  and  renovation 
can  better  aocommodate  multiple  use 
and  lessen  conflict  over  property 
dm\ago\ 


Possible  Design  Responses 


Intern^  Gafea*  Inalill  builhln  fte3<lbje  Inlernal  gales 
lo  be  able  io  ieleollvely  zone  off  aptclfic  corridors 
or  parls  of  school  while  other  parts,  e.g..  the  audi- 
torium or  a  set  of  claiarooms,  are  open  for  uso 
Flimsy  gales  which  are  onV  symbolic  barritrs  are 
not  useful  beaause  Ihey  ehallenga  young  people  to 
gelbythim.  - 

Beparate  Eritrles:  Provide  separale  exterior  entries 
to  the  dlfferera  school  zones:  community-use  and 
schooluae. 


ENTRY;,  Joint  Communily'School-Use  Entries 


Qf flee  Location:  Locale  offices  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel near  mulliple  use  entries  so  thai  these  aduilfi 
may  serve  as  Informal  surveyors  of  people  coming 
In  and  out  of  the  school.  This  la  espGcialty  usfefur 
around  recreationalfacllitles,  ^  ' 

Peop/e  L'oo/fs:  People  oalhering  at  entrances  serve 
as  a  "human  lock*'  for  the  rest  of  the  schooL  There- 
fore, provide  places  for  Informal  meeting  and  activi- 
ty negr  entrances  and  exits  on  the  Inside  of  school, 
e.g,,  benches  or  sofl-drlnk  maclilne. 


Entrances  . 

Design  Issue 

Panic  Hardware!  Witff  fe  a  con/^/ 
^  boiween  (he  need  for  sahool users  to 
get  outln  casB  of  fire  and  tfiG  need  fot 
custodmns  to  keep  Bveryone  out  wfien' 
BCfiQol  1$  closQd.  Panic  hardware 
(jsually  meats  the  flrsi  need,  but  dis- 
mally falls  in  meBting  tf)e  second.  A  > 

bent  coat  hanger  often  opens  pknic 
hardware  from  the  outside. 

When  thiB  probleni  is  notl-oBolved 
custodians  In  existing  schools  eveh- 
tually  buy  bicycle  chains,  iocks,  and 
five  foot  long  2x4 's  to  make  fire  exltsi 
impermeable  at  night.  These  may  get 
left  on  during  the  day^creatlng  a  dam 
gerous  situation  for  fire  safety. 


Possible  Design  Responses 

1.  Door  Glass:  Avoid  clear  glass  or  acrylic  panels  oh 
doors  and  near  doors  which  may  give  a  clear  view 
of  accessible  panlo  hardware. 

2.  /4sjftofl/s-  Specify,  aslrlgals  on  single  doors  wilh 
panic  hardware,  where  regulations  allow. 

3.  Cerifsf  Mulllons:  Specify  extra  duly  double  doors 
,  with  center  mullloh  and  aslrigals.' 


ENTRY:  Panic  Hardware 


'  Panic  Hafdware:  Specify  panic  hardware  whicK  re- 
quires a  minimum  amount  of  mechanical  movemeilt 
to  operate  subcessfully. 

Panic  Hardware:  Specify  panic  hardware  which  can 
be  easily  repaired  if  damaged.  ■  , 


ENTRY:  Clarlly  Of  "Comt  In"  and  "Stay  Our*  Statements 


Design  Issue 

CliHty  of  "Coimt  in**  arid  •UMay 
Out"  atatamints:  School arahliQOls 
BometlmQS  fe&l  that  major  building 
doorways  reprogBhi  (ho  "faQB"Qftho 
school  towards  tho  comrnurilty,  War)t' 
Ing  to  Involvo  the  ggmmunlty  In  the  llfo 
pf  iho  school,  theke  planners  design  ^ 
doorways  which  aro  often  seen  as  In^ 
yliing  when  the  Bchool  ls  closed,  as 
wellm  when  It  Is  actually  open.  Easily 
broken  glass  panels  are  the  only  bar^ 
riers  to  Interior  door  locks,  Betkuse  of 
ihalr  accessibility,  some  school  en- 
trances designed  originally  to  be  Invit- 
ing are  soon  either  covered  with  chain* 
link  fencing,  plywood,  or  locked  with 
bicycle  chains  during  the  night  To 
avoid  tlils,  the  building  mustb^}  de- 
signed  to  be  Inviflng  when  the  school  Is 
open,  and  to  express  the  fact  thai  the 
school  Is  tightly  shut  after  school 
hours,  evenings  and  weekends. 


Posslbli  Design  Responses 

1.  f/mg  Qrllls;lmm  aMng  am  or  oarage^door 

lype  gates  which  can  be  pulled  down  over  iranspar. 

inl  doorways  when  Ihe  bujidlnfl  Is  closed. 
2!  Gam:  If  deep  reoesses  are  planned,  at  building  en- 

Irles,  avoid  their  being  accessible  when  school  Is 

notlnuse. 

3.  Doo/'ways.-  Design  doorways  so  that  II  Is  clear  from 
B  distance  ihat  Iheischool  Is  closed  when  IHs 
eioied,  but  that  It  Is  open  whenever  the  school  Is  In 
session  or  a  program  la  being  conducted  Inside 


Entrances 
SURFACES:  Glaiing 


pesign  Issue 

,  GlailngrGtosa  on  Inlertor  waiis  and 
doors  art  prqnG  lo  both  mlBdlr&aiBd  as 
well  as  cQSual  damago.  This  Is  iru&  . 
pGolally  fotglass  near  Ihonoor 
cm p&  ossify  kicked  arid  glasB  In  hang^ 
out  areas  and  watoring  holes,  whore  It 
serve^ksa  diversion.  Exterior  wln^  ' 
dows/ln  heavlty  used  areas  are  also 
particularly  damage-prone. 


ppssible  Design  Reaponaea  ^ 

1.  So//d  Paft#te/  Spioify  soB^  In  the  lower  half 
of  doors  and  In  walls  along  pasBageways.  Ayold 
glass  lhat  can  be^  easily  kicked  This  la  (Sspecially 
true  In  areas  where  studinia  tend  to  Cong 

2,  Glass  Substitutes:  While  aoryllcs  and  plasiiei  may 
sometimes  be  suitable  aufislltutes  for  glasi,  they 
are  easily  marred  by  SGratchIno  and  burning.  Thick 
glass  or  mjital  and  enamel  panels  may  be  more 
approprlale  for  heavily  used  areas. 


/ 


^SOURCE 
R6.2.10 


CORRIDORS  AND  STMRWELLS^ 


Corridors  and  stairwallg  are  adapted,/ by  studenti  tor  fbnotions  other  than 
passage*    Blind  spots  and  ieolated  ^eas  provida  pppo^tunities  for  hang-* 
out  areas  whara  ttetatii  eKtortlon#  amd  assaults jooeur*    Benohes;  water 
.fountains,  and  lookers  l^eoom^  gathering  plages  that  oause  traffio  gonges-  - 
. tion  and  assaults  and  property  damage  rasultingirom  accidental  or  playful 
pushing.    Of tan  objects  in  the  eorridor  create  visuall  blocks  so  that  sur- 


of  t^eir  design  and 
so  that  no  one  is  quite 


veillance  is  difficult..   Many  cprridors,  because 
location^  raprasant  a  blurred  transitional  zone 
sure  who  belongs  or  what  activltias  are  legitima'ta*   |Many  studenta  avoid 
using  certain  corridors  ahd^  stairwells  because  they  fear  victmiiation. 

\    *  :^     .  ■        ^  ^  a  '  [  J 

The  exterior  fira  stairewells  at  Dearfiald  Beach  High  School,  in  Broward 

County,  Florida,  were  completaly  enclosed  with  ^lind/ spots  at  each  landing.' 

Students  were  afriad  to  use  these  stairs  so  fe^- used'  therai  often  they  were 

closed  to  access  from  "tha  ground  floor,  which  reinforced  tha  perception  of 

them  as  a  dangerous  zone«    The  design  strategies  were  aimed  at  eliminating 

the  blind  spots  by  craating  storage  spaces  for/ clubs  ^d  the  administration^ 

It  was  also  proposed^  although  nayerimplraented,  to  insta     windows  in  the 

eKterior  walls  so  that  people  on  the  school  grounds'  would.be  able  to  oBserva 

stairwell  activities  and  users  TOuld  be  lass  fearful  because  of  the  apparant 

surv^illMce*  .  ! 


At  South  Plantation  High  School,  Broward  County ^  f/lorida,  there  were  thrae 
problem  corridor's,    Th^  firsts  a  corridop  leading  |to  the  cafeteria,  was  a  : 
problem  because  it  contain^  benches  that ,  wh^ei^  used  during  lunch  periods  ^ 
caused  congestion*    h  pmall  door  at  one  end  created  a  bottleneck  and  hi^pered 
survaillanca •    The  desi^  res^nse  was  to.  decraasa  congastion  by  reestablish^ 
*ing . the  dominant  msa       that  space  for  passage,    ^^ha  benches  were  removed 
and  more  doors  were  added/at  one  end*    Grapjiic 'flakigns 'ware  , put  on  the  walls 
to  improve  the  aesthatic  quality  and  to  support  tne  definition  of  passage 
and  movement.  I  ' 

The  sacpnd^ problem  area  was  aft  open-sided  corridor  ad jacaht  to  the  student 
parking  lot*    Students  and  outsiders  used' it  as  a  smoking  zona*  Survail^ 
lance  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of  enclosed  fira^jbairwells  and  a  wall 
separating  part  of  the  cafeteria  corridor  from  thiS'  area*    The  design  tac- 
tic was  to  establish  an  of ficlal  smoking  2one  inj a  miniplaza,    located iin 
a  nesarby  interior  courtyard*  '       -  i 

> .       .         " .  ^  ^    -  ■  ^  ■  ■       ■   *       -     '    "      \  *  ' 

Tha  third  problm  concerned  an  "L"  shaped  corridor  between  the  boys' 

physical, education  room  and  the  custodian's  office*    The  dorridor  was  sel- 
dom used,  and  monitoring  by  the  custodian  was  difficult  with  no  windows  an 
infreqpieritly  used  doors  at  each  end*'    The  proposed  solution  was  to  install 
a  window  with  louverad  screens  in  the  wall  of  the  custodian's  office,  thus 
i^creasirig  mpparant  surveillance i         ^  *  ^  - 


.         '  .  '  (Conf'd) 

Another  design  tactic  opted  for  Boyd  Anderson  High  School  was  to  relocate 
a  teacher  planning  area  to  a  iDack  corridor  tor.provida  a  functional  activity 
in  an  underused,  isolated  spot.    At  MacArthur  High  School,  with 'its  double 
loaded  corridors  which  were  dark  and  made  narrow  with  rows  of  lockara, 
windows Vere  installed  in  the  walls  between  the  classtooms^and  the' pas- 
sage,     The  windows,  it  was  thought,  would  provide  two-way  natural  surveil- 
lance, but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  window  spaces  on  the  classroom  sides 
were  reestablished  as  display  surfaces  for  posters,  etc.,  thus  precluding 
natural  surveillance.    However,  thd  additional  light  and  apparent^  surveil- 
lance have  enhanced  students'  sense  of  security. 

.  Somis  hang-out  areas  in  Corridors  and  stairwells  may  be  desirable  because  " 
they  support  natural  surveillance  (e.g.,  main  entrance  lobby,  locker 
rooms)  and  do  not  interfere,  with  traffic.     Abuse,  of  these  spaces  maiy  be. 
reduced  if  the  school  recognizes  them  and  prepares  them  for  heavy  use  by 
providing  comfortable  yet  durable  seating,  trash  containers,  and  perhaps 
designates,  and  prepares  accordingly,  a  section  of  a  wall^ for  decbrative 
graffiti.     Although  there  is  a  risk  that  some  of  these  spaces  may  be  pre- 
empted by  students  for  illegitimate  purposes,  it. is  important  to  recognize 
that  students  need  and  will  find  hang-out  areas  that  are  unsupervised> 
semiprivate  spaces  if  the  school  does  not  plan  for, them. 


INFORMAL  QATHERINQ  PLACES:  Hang-Oul  Areas 


Design  Issue 

Hang-Out  Aroasi  Many  areas  Inside 
schools  provide  placQs  for  groups  of 
students  to  sit  tog&tfiQr  to  be  seen, 
and  to  watch  otlmrs  go  by,  Tlmsa 
hang-out  Qreas  are  placQB  where  stu- 
dontB  meet  eeach  other  Informally, 
When  school  Is  not  In  sosslbn,  s/u- 
dents  might  moot  at  the  corner  drug 
store.  Teachers  know  they  will  meet 
other  teachers  In  the  administrative 
office  during  the  day.  But  during 
school,  students  have  neither  ihe  right 
lo  go  to  the  corner  store  nor  the  formal 
office  to  serve  as  a  visible  social  gath^ 
ering  place. 

Not  much  malicious  property  damage 
takes  place  In  hang-out  areas  such  as 
the  main  entrance  lobby,  the  gym 
bleachers,  or  near  the  main  student 
locker  area.  Rather,  these  places  tend 
to  be  underdeslgned  for  the  great 
amount  of  sitting  jumping,  rough- 
housing,  graffiti,  and  other  action  they 
got.  One  result  Is  that  hang-out  areas 
become  marked  up  and  marred  faster 
than  other  areas. 

Systematic  planning  for  predictable 
activity  In  such  places  can  appreciably 
reduce  property  damage. 


Possible  Design  Responses 

1.  Location:  Idenlify  hang^oul  areas  iliroughoul  Iho 
school  and  prepar©  Ihem  for  Ihe  hiavy  use  Ihey  will 
recQlvQ,  Hano^oul  aroas  con  bo  idQnilflQd  by  Ihoir 
locallon  near  highly  used  traffic  or  racreallon  areas, 
by  Ihe  avallablllly  of  places  |o  all  or  loan,  and  by  (he 
number  of  iludenis  there, 

2.  Fixtures  and  Hardware:  For  fixtures  and  hnrdware 
In  hang-oul^areas  which  can  be  reached,  apecKy 
those  which  cannot  be  easily  unscrewed,  snapped 
off,  poked  Into,  or  broken.  ^ 

3.  Wall  Fixtures:  Plan  all  wall  fixtures  and  adjustmenis 

ihormoeloig,  fire  olarma,  llqhl  awllches  for 
from  convenient  and  comfortable  hang-out  areas,  or 
out  of  reach  If  they  must  be'localed  there. 

4.  Fixtures  and  Hardware:  Fpr  all  fixlures  attached  to 
walls  and  ceilings  which  might  be  hung  from  or 
climbed  upon,  specify  reinforced  altachmenta. 

B.  Equipment  and  FIxtuJmj/ldBnilty  equipment  and  f lx» 


lures  which  will  be  used  to  sit  on  in  such  aroa 
radlalors,  window-sill,  garbage  cans.  Spoclly 
'Clally  sturdy  oqulpmont  sulioblo  for  sIHIng.  Ai 
equipment  la  damaged,  replace  It  with  oqulpi 
which  Is  still  slurdler  and  which  can  bo  wo 
tached  to  the  wall  or  floor. 

Sealing:  In  hang  out  nrons,  provide  cbmforlabk 
durable  seating  far  from  any  breakable  wim 
and  equipment.  * 

Trash  Containers:  Provide  convenient  trash 
talners  which  are  emptied  regularly. 
Walls:  Plan  for  writing  on  some  walls  near  lian' 
sitting  areas.  Formal  message  boards  in  these 
ly  visible  places  might  help  channel  informal 
sages  onto  orie  wall. 

Agreement:  Make  an  agreement  wllh  sluden 
formally  acknowledge  their  right  (o  use  lian 
areas. 
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INFORMAL  GATHERINQ  PLAGES:  Walerlng  Holes 


Design  Issue 

Watering  Holes:  Few  Bchools  have 
authorJzed places  where  itudenis  can 
meet  oui  of  view  of  staff  and  faculty. 
However,  most  school  building  Inler^  . 
/orf  provldG  partially  oui^of-the'way 
places  which  aci  as  Informal,  unauthor' 
Ized lounges  for  students  more  se- 
cluded than  ''hang-out" areas.  Places 
used  for  Informal  gathering  are  usually 
iQcaledoul  of  sight  of  office  anddass- 
rooms,  are  usually  among  the  least 
supervised  places  In  the  Bcfiool,  and 
are  often  considered  trouble  spots  by 
custodians,  teachers,  and  school  ad-  . 
ministrators.  For  students,  these 
lounges  provide  an  important  and 
necessary  refuge  from  surveillance  by 
tliosa  in  positions  of  authority.  The 
Brea  may  act  as  a  place  for  uncensored 
discussion^  as  a  smoklhg lounge,  ores 
a  place  to  stiowoff  to  a  small  group  of 
friends. 

Watering  fioles  are  esiablished  In  gut- 
ol'thG'way  places  large  enough  for 
oroups  of  people:  stairwells,  ends  of 
corridors,  lavatories,  back  door  entry 

lot}t}IO*L  .  f 

Some  watering  holes  become  the  tor^ 
fitory  or  'lurf"  of  a  particular  group, 
and  are  seen  there  faro  as  the  group's 
chtbhouso,  DocnusQ  clubhousqs 
roproHOiU  spoclllc  groups  Intonosts, 
they  are  of  ton  porsonnllzod  by  wall 
graffiti,  In  addition  to  rocolving  normal 


Possible  Design  Besponses 

1*  Location:  Identify  walerlng  holes  and  plan  speclfU 
cally  for  Ihe  rough  use  ihey  are  sure  lo  gel,  Do  nol 
"harden"  Ihise  areas  so  Ihal  Ihey  are  no  longer 
comfortable  for  Ihia  purpose.  If  ihls  Is  done,  alu^ 
denls  will  move  lo  anolher  area  of  Ihe  ichool,  Inio  a 
watering  hole  which  has  nellher  been  hardened  nor 
planned  for 

2;  yyalls:  Ua©  epoxy  paint  or  glazed  tile  on  all  surfaces 
which  will  be  subjecl  to  graffiti  so  they  can  be  easily 
washed, 

3.  Wall  Color  and  Texture:  On  walls  where  graffiti  pre- 
dictably will  occurp  provide  light  blocked  out  sur- 
faces for  the  graffllL  These  should  contrast  sharply 
In  color  and  texture  with  surrounding  aurfaceSi  and 
thus  will  attract  and  channel  the  graffiti 

4,  Fixtures  and  Hardware:  Specify  that  all  flKlures  and 
hardware  like  lamps  and  handrails  be  firmly  at- 
tached. If  the  hardware  Is  unnecessary,  remove  It 
altogether  frorn  the  walerlng  hole  area. 


9, 


Glass:  Avoid  glaElng  --*  especially  below  three  fepl 
from  the  floor  ^  which  will  be  easily  damaged  by 
being  brokeni  burnedi  or  scralched. 

Equipment:  Identify  equipment  which  will  most  like- 
ly  be  used  as  a  bench  —  radiator,  wlndow-slll.  cabh 
net  —  and  specify  that  It  be  reinforced  to  accept 
this  use. 

Trash  ContatnGts:  Provide  convenient  Iraah  con-' 
lalneri  which  are  emptied  regularly  and  which  do 
not  make  burning  rubbish  or  papers  atlraclive. 

AlternatlvQ  *  Lounges:  Develop  legitimate,  I.e., 
authorized,  lounge  areas—  non-vlslble  from  offices 
and  classrooms  and  accessible  to  students  withoui 
haying  lo  pass  through  offices  and  classrooms, 

Equipment:  Possibly  provide  legilimale  ways  for 
students  lo  personalise  walerlng  holes,  such  as, 
allachlng  unfinished  wood  planks  to  walls  for  carv- 
ing Initials;  or  large  while  painted  panels  for  writing. 
These  would  have  to  be  rf  ptaced  regularly. 


INFORMAL  GATHERING  PLACES:  Niches 


Design  Issue  ,  . 

Niches:  Interiors  of  school  bultdlngB  . 
provide  many  small  galhorlng  pIbcbs 
iBfge  enQugh  for  one  or  iwo  peoplQ, 
JhesQ  places  are  crmled  by  InderilBd 
ex/rdoors,  stairwells,  fire  hose  Btiach- 
men/a,  and  corriers  of  lookers. 

Niches  like  these  lend  to  be  used  more 
iordesMctlvQ  than  social  purposes. 


Possible  Design  aesponses 

1 ,  LocBtion:  Wherever  possible,  design  away  nichea, 

,2.  Hardware  and  Glazing:  If  niches  must  be  lefl,  spech 
\y  no  damageable  hardware,  glazing,  and  wall  male- 
rfels. 

3.  Ceilings:  Ceilings  In  necesiary  niches  must  be 
solid. 
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RESOURCE 


cmBsmom 


The  classroom jLs  a  aritical  lone  becausa  if  the  student  does  not  feel 
safe  or  feel  that  his  belongings  are  safe  in  the  classroom  he  is  less 
likely  , to  ba  concerned  about  what  happens  in  the  corridors,  the  school 
grounds,,  or  pther,  more  public  spaces.     In  Broward  County/ Florida,-  it ^ 
was  found  that  Glaasrooms  represented  the  tMrd  most  frequent  location  • 
for  assaults  and  thefts.    Ixamination  of  enviromnental  characteristias 
that  may  be  oontributing  to  the  problem  revealed  several  possibilities, 
Classrooms  were  large  with  high  student-teacher  ratios*    Their  location  ^ 
along  teQrridors  tended  to  isolate  the  individual  classes,  resulting'  in 
littie  external  natural  or  apparent  surveillance.    Mditionally,  the 
use  of  these  ,space^  for  multiple  purposes,  thereby  requiring^ that  they 
be  open  at  all  times,  created  unclear  transitional  gonas  for  the  users 
decreasing.. their  territorial  attaqhMrit.    At  Boyd  Anderion  High  School  the  analy^ 
sxs  showed,  not  too  surprisingly,  that  thefts  were  unusual  in  classrooms 
assigned  to,  and  located  near,  a  department  office  or  one  particular 
teacher.     It  was  thpught  that,  in  addition  to  the ^surveillance  poten- 
tial, offenders  stayed  away  from  these  classrooms  because  their  juxta» 
position^  to  offices  or  teacher,  assigiunent  irea's  gav^  the  appearanGe  that 
surrounding  spacer  fell  within  theirs sphere  of  Influence.    Spaces  fur- 
'  ther  removed^  might  therefore  be  safer  if  they  were  visually  defined  as 
belpng|ng  to  a  controlled  sone.    Thus;  in  combination  with' using  graphics  :  ^ 
to -define  corridor  areas,  attention  was  given  to  redefining,  thrQugh  ' 
graphiG  subdivision,    semipuialic  areas  shared  by  classrooms- to  increase 
the  perception  of  territorial  dontrol  and  eKtend  tk  apparent  sphepe  of  .     -  ^ 

influarioe  of  offices  and  teacher  assignment  areas.    The  surveillance 
potential  was-increased  by  installing  windows  in  classroom. doors  and  . 
in  interior  cla^ssroom  walls,  ■     '  -  V  ^ 
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RESOURCE 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LOCKER  ROOMS 

Physical  education  lockar  rooms  suffer  a  high  incidenGa  of  breaking  and 
entering  and  theft,     Thase  problems  axtand  to  the  area  surrounding  the 
rows  of  lockers*     Sparts  aquipment  balonging  to  tha  school  is  often 
stored  in  (and  stolen  from)  lockar  rooini#    Design  and  use  analyses 
'Suggested  that  tha  practice  of  multiple  assignment  tended  to  diaparsa 
students  tteoughout  the  area,  making  it  difficult^  to  determine  legiti- 
mate from  nonlegitimate  useps*    Natural  survail lance  was  weakened  be-- 
cause  during  classes  in  the  gym  or  on  the  field  no  one  is  left  to  ob- 
serve intruders p     The  basic  design  strategies  ware  to  clearly  define 
transitional  zones  and#  through. graphics/  establish  that  specif ic  locker 
room  GOrners  and  rows  were  for  easily  recognized,  legitimate  users;  and 
to  establish  functional  activities  in  or  near  the  locker  rooms  to  in^ 
crease  natural  surveillance*     One  tactic  is  to  assign  locker  sections  by 
class  and  color^code . the  lockers  to  define  specif ic  aones  for  specific 
physical  education  groups*     In  principle,  the  color-coding  takes  from 
the  offender  "legitimate'*  reasons  for  being  iA  a  given  space  at  a  .given 
time,  and  legitlriiate  users  will  have  stronger  grounds  for  challenging 
somaonfe  who  appears  tg  be  in  the  wrong  zone*    A  second  tactic  Is  to 
designate  for  each  physical  education  class  an  adjacent  teacher  assign-^ 
ment  area*    With  the  proper  design  and  use  amenities /the  teacher's 
planning  fimction^ls  not  disturbed  and  his  presence  supports  the  percep- 
tion of  a  supervised  lona*  - 


SURFACES:  Ceilings 


sslble  Design  Responses 

Ceilings:  Specify  hard  iurfaced  ceilings  In  lavalon 
ies.  walering  holeo,  and  hang-oul  areas.  Avoid  large 
expanses  of  drop^n  celling  Hies  In  such  areas. 
Tiles:  When  celling  files  are  imperailve  In  areaf 
where  sludenls  can  reach  (he  celllhg  by  Jumping  or 
using  sflckSp  specify  firmly  ailached,  heavy  celling 
files  thai  give  way  only  sllghlly  under  pressure, 

Surface  F/nteh;  Resist  damage  from  marking  by  us- 


ing  an  easily  cleaned  surface  material,  like  epoxy* 
palnl  or  glazed  lllep  even  on  the  ceilings. 

4.  Paint  Color:  When  palnling,  use  a  color  that  does 
not  confrasl  with  the  sub-surface  color.  This  Is  so 
thai  If  celling  paint  Is  marred,  the  sub'Surface  color 
will  not  noticeably  show  through. 

5.  Paint:  Use  qulck-drythg  paint  so  that  custodians  can 
keep  touch-up  paint  In  slock; 


Course      "  Enviromnent    ModuiS 

Modul     ^'^  '  Module:    Environmental  Design  Strategieg  SyflOpSiS 

Purpose  ^  y 

This  module  shows  axamplas  of  environmental  modifications  in  already  built  schools. 
The  focus  is  largely  on  changes  that  can  be  ii^lemeiited  by  school  people  themselves . 
Some  of  the  strategies  require  technical  assistance  from  architects  and  facility 
planners,  but  the  participants  should  leave,  the  session  feeling  that  they,  too /can 
articulate  and  apply  the  design /principles • 


Objectivas 

ParticipaQts  will  be  able  to--     .  - 

1.  Define  design  strategies  of  natural  surveillance,  access  control,  and 
territorial  reinforcement  ^ 

2.  Identify  desl^  concepts  of  natural ,  mechanical  and  corrective  prevention^ 
^          defensible  ipace^,  territorial  hierarchy!  and  transition  spaces., 

3*.     Identify  four  principres  of  environment  and  behavior  affecting 
environmental  design 

4,      Be -able  to  list  eKamples  of  ftnvironmental  modifications  that  can  be 
effectively  used  in  promoting  greater  school  security. 


Target  Audlences/Breakputs 

This  is  a  core  module  targeted  at  ^he- preoperational  and  operational  levels.  It  is,"^ 
therefore,  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants • 


Module 

Course    6  -  EnvlrOMent  SyllOpSiS 
.  _      6-3      Advanced  Module:    Envlronmantal  Design  (COntitlUSd) 

Media/Equipment 

Overhead  projector  ^ 

Slide  projector  ^  .  \ 

Screen        .  . 


Materials 

Transparencies 

6,3.1  Decisiong  About  Design  and  Use 

6.3*2  Definition  of 

^6.3.3  Definition,  of  "^4chanical  Prevention"  and  Definition  of  "Corrective 
Prevention-' 

6.3.4  Dafiaition  of y6efansible  Space 

6.3.5  Territorial 'Merarchy  ' 

6.3.6  ^  Transition  Zones 
/15,3,7  Words  Displiyedi    Access  Control,  Natural  Surveillance ^  and 

Territorial  Reinforcement' 

6.3.8  Access  Control 

6.3.9  _  Natural  Surveillance 

6.3.10  Territorial  Reinforcement 

6.3.11  Interrelation  of  Desigci  Strategies 

6^3.12  Environment/Behavior  Interaction  ^  ' 

Slides/Credit  /  : 

\  .  ■  "  ■         .  ^  . 

6,3.1  'Cars  in  parking  lot  w  -  Westinghouse  National  Issue  Center 

6.3*2    ^  E^ty  lot  with  poor  surveillaace  from  building  w 

6.3.3  Close  up  of  pole  gate  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.4  Parking  lot  pole  gata/closed  w 

6.3.5  Bicycle  lying  down  (J,  Grealey) 

6.3.6  Bicycln  attached  to  pole  (J-  Grealey)  ^  ^ 

6.3.7  New  bicycle  lot  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.8  Security  lot  for  bicycles  w  ^^^^^--^ 

6.3.9  Poorly  defined  parking  lot  borders 

6.3.10  Use  of  bollards  w  ^ 

6.3.11  Busses  lined  up  w  ^ 

6.3.12  Students  waiting  for  busses  w 
6.1*13  Students  unloading  (J.  Grealey) 
6.3.14-  Students  walking  between  busses  (J,  Grealey) 
6.3^.15  New  fence  separating  bus  ibne  from  lot  w 


6.3.16  Another  angle  of  new  fence  w 

6.3.17  .  Students  gathered  (J,^  Graaley) 

6.3.18  Side  of  building;  hang  out  area 

5.3.19  Courtyard  before  -  worn  grass  w 

6.3.20  Courtyard  before  -  passage  w 

6-3.21  Courtyard  before  -  long  view  (J.  Grealey) 

6-3.22  Courtyard  after  #1  w 

6.3.23  Courtyard  after  #2  (J,  Grealey) 

6.3.24  Courtyard  after  #3  w 

6.3.25  Courtyard  after  #4  w 
6.3*26  Courtyard  after  #5  w 

6.3.27  Courtyard  after  #6  (J,  Grealey), 

6.3.28  Furniture  in  courtyard  w  ^ 
6*3*29  Interior  hall  looking  on  to  courtyard* w 
6,3*30  Outdoor  amphitheater^  Pontiac j VMichigan  -  EFL 

6.3.31  LandsGaping  in  courtyard  #1  (J,  Grealey) 

6.3.32  Landscaping  i]^  courtyard  #2  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.33  Crockett,  Texas,  Schfaol  -  EFL 

6. 3 .34  Entrance  landscaping  -  befo're  (J,  Grealey)  ^ 

6.3.35  Entrance  landscaping  -  after  (J,  Grealey)  , 
6,3*36  Stadium  landscaping  -  after  (J^Grealy) 

6.3.37  Steps  w  ; 

6.3.38  Cherry  Creek,  Colorado  -  AIS 
6,3*39  Inside  of  right  angle  of  buildings 

6*3,40  Breezeway  w  ^  ' 

6.3.41  Passage  way  outdoors  w 

6.3.42  School  without  windowi  *^AIS 

6.3.43  Clerestory  windows-  -  EFL' 

6.3.44  Newark  school  windows  -  TOG 

6.3.45  ijibrary  -  EFL  '  \  ,  * 
6 ..3, 46-  Broken  windows  *  Woman*  s  Eye 

-6.5,47  ^Schgol  entrance  w 

6.3,48-  inside  entraaca  -  URC 

6.3.49  tiroward  County  interior  entrance  y/k 

6.3.50  Newark  security  person  -  URC 

6.3.51  MacArthur  High  School  entrance  w  ^ 
6,3*52  Entryway  from  inside  ^  J,,  Carlson 

6.3.53  Surveillance  from  inside  r  AIS  ^ 

6.3.54  Andrews  Armory  ^fAIS 

6.3.55  Staircase  blind  spot  -  w 
6,3*56  Students  under  staircase  -  URC 

6.3.57  Newark  corridor  -  URC  ^  ^ 

6.3.58  Outdoor  cooridor  ^  w 

6.3.59  Teachers  assignment  planning  atea  w  " 
6^3*60  Cafeteria  (J.  , Grealey) 

6,3*61  Entrance  to  cafeteria  (J.  Grealey)  ^ 

6*3.62  Benches  in  corridor  (J,  Grealey) 

6*3,63  Corridor  -  before  (J*  Grealey)  - 

6,3.64  Classroom  window  #1  (J,  Grealey) 

6.3-65  Entrance  hall  ^  before  (J,  Grealey) 

6*3*66  ^  Classroom  window  #2  (J*  Grealey) 

6*3,67  Classroom  window  #3  -  AIS 

6,3*68  Classroom  window  #4  -  AIS        \       ,  . 

6*3.69  Exterior  stairwell  (J,  Grealey), 

6.3,70  Stairwell  with  windows  -  AIS  9 

6,3*71  Stairwell  with  glfss  wall  -  EFL 

6,3.72  Snack  bar  (J.  Grealey) 


/ 


ERIC 


6.3.74  Graphic  #1  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.75  Graphic  #2  w 

6.3.76  Graphic  #3  w 

6.3.77  Graphic  #4  w 

6.3.78  Graphic  #5  w  ; 

6.3.79  Graphic  #6  w  ^ 

6.3.80  Graphic  #7  w 

6.3.81  Graphic/well  lighted  hall  -  AIS 

6.3.82  Natural  surveillance  in  hall  -  AIS 
/6.3.83  Carrels  -  EFL 

'  * .     6  Natural  suin^eillance  in  hall     EFL         '  d 

6.3.85  Glass  panels  in  corridors  -  AIS 

6.3.86,^  Skylight  -  EFL 
.  6.3.87  "^^--Lpckers  -  -before  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.88  Draw^ing^/locker^  -  EFL  ^ 

6.3.^89  Lockers  painted  -  EFL 

.  6.3.90  Raised  lockers  -  EFL 

^.6.3.91  Graphic  /a  (J.  Grealey)         '  , 

6.3.92  Graphic  7/2  (J.  Grealey)  . 

-6.3.93.  Graphic  #3  w  ^  ^ 

6.3.94  Graphic  #4  -  AIS  -  .   "  ^  /' 

6.3.95  Graphic  #5  -  AIS 

6.3.96  Graphic  #6  -  w 

6.3.97  Staircase  in  main  entrance  #1  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.98  Staircase  in  main  entrance  #2  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.99  Staircase  in  main  entrance  #3  (J.  Grealey) 

6.3.100  Security  station  #1  -  (J.  Grealey)  ^ 
6^.3.101  Entry  path  to  Boston  school  -'^  J[.  Carlson 

6.3.102  Curbs^  -  J.  Carlson 

6.3.103  AttraVtive  fencing  -  J.  Carlson 
6.3.104,  Gallery  -  J.  Carlson 

6.3.105  Greenhouse  -  J.  Carlson 

6.3.106  Headmaster's  office  -  J.  Carlson  " 

6.3.107  Cafeteria      J.  Carlson 

6.3.108  Corridor-  -;J.  Carlson 

6.3.109  Sitting  area  -  J.  Carlson 
6.3.110;  Window  -J.  Carlson 
6.3.111  Semi-public  areas 

Resource  Materials  ^ 

R6.2.2  Parking  Lots 

R6.2.3  Bus  Loading  Zones 

;  R6.2-.4  Social  Gathering  Areas 

R6.2.5  Informal  Play  Areas^ 

R6.2.6   0  Walkways  and  Landscaping 

R6.^.7  Exterior  Lighting 

R6.2.8  Structure 

R6,2,9  Entrances  .  -  ^ 

R6.2.10  Corridors  and  Stairwells       .        .  '  ^ 

.R6^2.n  Classrooms- 

R6\2.12  Physical  Education  Locker  Room;s 

■  -        .  i»    '  ,       '  .  ■ 

Resources/Bibliography 

R6.3.1  "Synethesis  of  Research  on  Environmental  Factors  Relevant  to 
Crime  and  Crime  Prevention  Behaviors" 


ERIC 


Impact  of  Environrhanial 
Pesign/Use  Deeisions 


Enyironme 
Decision 


Reduced 
Opportunity 
for  Crime, 
Vandalism 


Enhanced 
Sense  of 
Security 


t 


014 


ERIC 


"Natural" 

achieving  control  over  who  uses  space  and 
jbserving  what  happens  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  normal  and  routine  use  of  that  space 


Mechanical  Prevention 

Obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  potential 
offender  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  him 


Corrective  Prevention 

Elimination  of  motives  to  commit  crimes  and 
destroy  property 

,  ■  -1221  '    '  •  ' 


ERIC 


Defensible  Space 


ERIC 


Phyaical  design  features  can  encourage , 
proprietary  attitudes  and  territorial 
prerogatiyes jvliicli  wili  protect  tlie  school 
and  people  in  it 


TO  AUDITORIUM 


TRANSmON/|^  SPACiS      ^'  ,^ 


o 

ERIC 


ERIC 


Design  Strategies 

Acoeas  control 
Natural  surveillance 
Territorial  reinforcement 


Acoess  Control 


Create  symbolic  or  real  barriers  that  reinforce 
the  privacy,  integrity,  or  uniqueness  of  spaces 


ERIC 


Natural  Surveillance  . 

Channel  activity  so  that  more  obseryera 
are  neara  potential  crime  ai^a 

Create  Improved  observation  by  using 
transparent  barriers 


Territorial  Reinf orceiTieiit 

Instill  territorial  attitudes  and 
related  protective  behavior 


Interrelation  of  Design  Strategie 


Territorial  Reinforcement 


Natural  Surveillance 

Access  Control 

Environiinent/Behavior  Interaction 

The  relationship  tetween  architectural 
design  and  human  behavior 


Four  Inylronment/Behavior  Princfples 
Related  to  Security  Design 

•  Sphere  of  influence 

•  Number 

•  Placement  of  activities/amenities 

•  ^^aual  access  and  functional  distance  > 

,1230  ■    '  • 


ERIC 
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-jiiflOduitt  -  Snvironflienml  Desinn  Strategiei  (J^vanead  Sassionj' 
/Total  Time        l  hour  and  15  minutes  '  


Agenda 
by  Module; 


Module  Summary 


This  moQul*.  pro-vidas  examplas  of  anvironmantal  modifications  in  schools  that  are  alraady 
built.  I  The  focus  is  largaly  on  changes  that  can  be  implemanted  by 'school  people  tham-  \ 
selves, t    Some  bf  che  straEigiaa  require  taohnical  assistance  from  architscts  and  '  ' 
faciliify  planners,  but  chwparticipants  should  leave  the  session  feeling,  that  th«v, 
coo,  can  articulate  and-apply  the  design  principles.  ,  '  '  '  ' 


-  3, 


I 


Aetivlty/ Content  Summary 


Introduecion  ■         '  i  ■ 

A  ratiopala  i^s  presanted  for  using  an  environmental  design  approach 
to.  prevent  or  rsduce  opportunities  for  violende'and  vandalism,.. 

Design  Concapts  .  ,  ' 

Definitions  of  five  Easic  design  concepts  are  presented,^/^ 
A.      Natural  '  ^  -  ^ 


1, 


pgevention 

Defensible-  Space.  ' 

Tefritorial  Hisrarohy 

Transit  zonae 

Design  Strategies 

A  * '     Access  Control 

1 .    .  Matural  Surveillance 

C,   .   Territorial  Reinforcement  ^ 
-  . — — —  ^ 

4 ,      Snvironment/Behavior'' Principles 


A,^  Design  Principle  QnQ'^  Spheras  of  Influence 
3.      Design  Principle  Two.-  Mumbere  "' ^ 


Time 


5  min. 


10  minS 


5  min. 


10  mirt. 
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Activity/ Content  Summary 


C.      Design  ?rlncipla .  Thras      Placemer^t  oi  kc-ivLti^KhmnLzUs 
3-      :^e5ign  Principla  Four  -  visual  Access  and .  runctional  Dis^ance^ 
axxde  Show  Prssantation:     Problems  and  Solutions 
A.      Parking  Lots 

Bus  Loading  2onea 

Social;  Gathering  Areas  and  Courtyards' 
L_and3c  aping 
Building  Design 

Intrancas  and  Entry  Ways  ' '         "  ; 

Corridors  and  Stairwells 


Conclusion 


Time 


35  min, 


A. 
C. 


Illustration  of  a  Sacurity  Conscious  Snvironmaint 
Some  More  Solutions 
Final  ^  Comments 


6  =  Environinent 


Course 

6,3  -  Advanced  Module: 
Moduia  Strategies 


Environmental  Design 


Detaileci 
alk-Through 


ERIC 


Materials/Equi 


pment 


Screen 

Overhead 
Projector 


Transparency 
6.3.1 


Screen 


Ova rhead 
Projectors 


X 


Sequence/Activity  Oescription 


1.     Introductioti  (2  min*) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  introductory  point: 

0    Environmental  design  strategies  can  prevent  acts  that 
are  destructive  to  the  physical  and  social  environment 
aSiWell  as^ prevent  acts  that  engender  fear  and  loss 
of  confidence  in  security. 

Show  Transparency  6.3*1  and  make  the  poiuts  below* 


Impact  of  Environmental 
Design/Use  Deaisions 


Environmental 
Decision 


Reduced 
Opportunity 
for  Crime, 
Vandalism 


Enhanced 
Sense  of 
Security 


0    In  an  environmental  design  approa€hj  the  way  we  design 
and  use  school  facilities  can  eliminate  or  reduce 
opportunities  for  crime  and  vandalism.  , 

0    This  approach  doep  not  mean  hardening  the  environment^^ 
that  is,  imposing  constraints  on  the  usfij  access,  or 
enjoyment  of  the  school.         .  'i 

Design  Concepts :    Minilecture  Using  Transparencies  (10  min.) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 


lis 

Kit 


^  ^  \J 


Milteriiais/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Transparency 
6.3,2 


0    We  need  to  know  howto  look  at  deilgri  features  in  termi  of 
their  potential  for  fostering--or  preventing^^crime  and 
vandalism  in  the  school  enviromiient , 

o    First,  let*s  look  at  five  basic  concepts  of  design. 

NATURAL  , 

Show  Transparency  6,3,2  and  make  the  points  below* 


''Natural'' 


ievlng  control  over  who  uses  space  and 
observing  what  happens  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  normal  and  routine  use  of  that  space 


0    This  coacept  einphaiizes  creating  opportunitiei  for 
natural  access  control  and  surveillance, 

'    0    By  designing  and  planning^  we  can  adapt  normal  and 

natural  uses  of  school  facilities  to  accomplish  sacurity 
objectives ,  c 

PREVENTION  i 


Transparency 
6,3.3 


Show  Transparency  6.3*3  and  make  the  points  below* 


Sequence/Activity  DesGription 


Mechanical  Prevention 

Obstacles  placed  In  the  way  of  the  potential 
offender  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  him 


Corrective  Prevention 

Elimination  of  motives  to  commit  crimes  and 
destroy  property 


0    The  concept  of  prevention  encofflpaaiee  all  itrategias  to 
forestall  the  cormnlsaion  of  an  offence,  but  fop  the 
eavlromnental  deiign  approach  it  ii  useful  to  distinguish 
between  efforts  to  forastall  the  devalopraent  of  offender 
motives  and  afforti  to  frustrate  offender  opportunity* 

o    Environmental  deiign  can  ba  corrective-^encouraging  tha 
formation  of  territorial  attitudas  and  behavior  that 
will  function  to  protect  the  environment  and  the  paopla 

in  it,  ^ 

DErENSIBLE  SPACE 

Show  Traniparency  6,3*4  and  maka  the  points  balow. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Actovity  OescHption 


Defensible  Space 

Physical  design  features  can  encourage 
proprietary  attltudds  and  territorial 
prerogatives  which  will  protect  the  school 
and  people  in  it 


Trarispareiidy 
6.3.5 


^        o    The  concept  of  defenilble  .Bpace  iacorporatea 
architectural  dasigQ  into  crime  praventlon* 

o    Defensible  space  postul4.tes  that  in  any  setting  an 
individual  perceives  a  territorial  hierarchy.. 

D,      tEKRITQRIAL  HIE^CIg 

Show  Transparency  6,3*5  and  make  the  points  below. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Transparency 
6.3.6 


Sequenqe/Activity  Description 


0  As  individuals  go  from  thair  most  personal ^  private 
ipacei  to  the  public  street;  taeir  respousas  change 
accordingly. 

o    An  individual- 5  personal  control  dlminishas  at  each 
outward  Eone — and  so  doag  his  or  her  iense  of  parsonal 
involvemaat  and  personal  responsibility. 

E.      TBANSITIONAL  ZONES  • 

Show  TranspaEeiicy  6.3.6  and  make  the  points  below. 


ERIC 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Screen 

Overhead 
Projector 

Traniparency 
6.3,7 


Sequanoa/Activlty  Description 


|iMiinirii!ntii 

i 


o    If  our  individual  tarritorial  hierarchies  are  supported 
by  traniition  spacei  built  into  physical  dasigUj 
fael  more  confident  that  undeaired  intrusion  can  be 
controlled  and  we  feel  more  responsible  for  tha  security 
of  the  area,  \  . 

Q    Symbolic  barriers  can  mark  transition  zones  as  effectively 
as  real  barriers, 

3v    Design  Strategieii    Minilecture  Using  Transparencies  (5  min,)  ^ 

Trainer  should  show  Transparency  6,3,7  and  make  the  following 
point I  ,  ^ 


123. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Design  Strategies 
e  Access  controi 
•  Natural  surveillance 
®  Territorial  reinforcement 


:  0    Three  overlapping  environmental  design  sttategies  are 
built  on  the  concepts  we  have  just  talked  about:  these 
are  access  control,  natural  surveillance,  and 
territorial  reinforcenient, 

A.      Access  Control 


Tradsparency 
6.3.8 


Show  Transparency  6.3,8  and  make  the  points  below. 


Matsrials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Aetivlty  Desoription 


Aocess  Control 

a 

Create  symbolic  or  real  barriers  that  reinforce 
the  privacy  Integrity  or  uniqueness  of  spaces 


0    Access  control  strategies,  unlike  detarrence  tactics j 
do  not  harden  tha  enviroiiment* 

0    Access  control  strategies  involve  spflbolic  barrieri  for 
damarcatlng  areas  intended  for  ipeqific  usas  by 
ipecific  groups* 

Natural  Surveillance 


Transparency 
6.3.9 


Show  Transparency  6*3.9  and  make  the  points  below. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Deseription 


TranspareQcy 
6.3.10 


ERIC 


Natural  Surveillance 

®  Channel  activity  so  that  more  observers 
are  near  a  potential  crime  area 

®  Create  Improved  observation  by  using 
transparent  barriers 


o    Natural,  survelllattce  can  be  facilitated  by  lighting  and 
by  appropriately  designed  and  situated  amenities  which 
can  attract  people  to  gather  in  easily  observed  places. 

Territbrlal  Relnforceinent 

Show  Transparency  6,3.10  and  make  the  points  below. 


Terrltoriai  Reinforcement 

Instill  territorial  attitudes  and 
related  protective  behavior 


iP4  I 


Materials/ 
equipment 


Transparency 
6.3,11 


Screen 

Overhead 
Projector 


Sequenoe/Activity  Description 


o    A  beautification  project  that  promotes  school  pride  and 
,    a  sense  of  cohesiveness  is  an  example  of  territorial 
reinforcement* 

0    Territorial  reinforcement  is  the  iimbrella  principle, 

embodying  natural  surveillance  principles ,  which  in  turn 
embody  access  control  principles.  / 

Show  Transparency  6,3,11  and  make  the  points  below. 


interrelation  of  Design  Strategies 


Territorial  Reinforcement 


L 


Natural  Surveillance 


Access  Control 


(1)  If  symbolic  barriers  are  to  succeed  in  controlling 
access  by  demarcating  specific  areas,  potential 
"^>^"    ..ars  mU' t  perceive  that  unwarranted  intrusion 
•    ,i  cause  ti^rritorial  responses  from  those  who 

'     nave  a  right  to  be  there*,        "  ^ 

(2)  In  the  iame  way^  natural  surveillance  increases 
the  likelihood  that  intrusion  will  be  observed 
by  people  who  careV 

^  ■ 

o    If  there  is  no  territorial  reinforcement if  people 
observe  but  don^t  do  anything,  then  even  the  most 
elegant  natural  surveillance  strategles-^-and  access 
cbntrol  itrategies--are  useless. 
■/    __■  ^  ^  '  ^  ■  . 

Minilecture  Using  Transparency-  EnvirODmant/Behavior  Principles 
(10  mlnj  ,  "  .  ,  —  ^  "      "  ; 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i  ^ 


Matarials/ 
iquipmsnt 


Sequenoe/Actlvity  Deseriptfon 


Tranipareftcy 
6.3.12 


0    The  deiign  strategies  wa  have  just  been  talking  about  are 
based  on  four  fundamental  principles  governing  .^he  ways 
architectural  design  influences  our  behavior  and  the 
ways ^ we  respond  to  environmental  cues* 

o  The  fundamental  principles  are-  sphere  of  influence j 
uuraher,  placement  of  .activities/amenities ,  and  visual 
access  and  functional  distance. 

Design  Principle  One  -  Spheres  of  Influence 

Show  Transparency  6.3.12  and  make  the  following  points. 


invironment/Behaviok'  Intoraction 

The  relationship  between  architectural 
design  and  human  behavior 


Bnvironmant/Behavior  Principles 
delated  to  Security  Design 


•  Sphere  of  Influence 
^  Number 

•  Placement  of  actlvitles/amenltles 

®  Visual  access  and  functional  distance 


0    The  firit  principle  is  that  in  any  ietting  people 
Implicitly  define  personal  boundaries  and  establish 
spheres  of  influence  in  which  they  have  an  interest  in 
regulating  intrusion  and  type  of  activity*  ' 

-  The  larger  the  sphere  of-  influence  adopted  by  an  ' 
individual  or  grpupj  the  safer  the  environment* 

-  The  positioning  of  buildings  and  subdivisions  of 
grounds  can  convey  to  people  that  all  outdoor  areas 
are  within  their  sphere  of  influence. 

Entry  paths  approaching  buildings ,  parking  lotSj  and 
play  areas  should  fall  into  perceived  spheres  of 
influence  for  security,  ' 


lis 


1  0  i  ^ 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequenee/Activify  Description 


B*      peslgn  Princlpla  Two  -  Numbers 

0    The  second  principle  is  numbers:     the  fewer  people 
sharing  a  space,  the  stronger  is  each  person's  concern 
about  what  happens  in  that  space. 

0    An  important  security  consideration,  therefore ,  is ^ how 
many  students  share  a  classroom,,  and  how  many  classrooms 
share  a  corridor,  and  so  on/ 

^  Design  Principle  Three  -  Placement  of  ActlvitiesAimenitias 


Screen 

Slide 

lector 


0    The  third  principle  is  the  placement  of  activities  and 
amenities  and  concerns  the  location  of  those  activities 
that  serve  as  natural' magnets , 

"    The  location  of  smoking  areas  and  snack  bars  and 
other  spaces  where 'students  gravitate  influences 
the  degree  to  which  students  will  extend  their 
territorial  concerns  and  provide  continual  - 
surveillance.  ' 

-    The  JUKtapoiition  of  functional  areai^  influence 
the  number  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
school,  which  in  turn  influences  security^ 

Design  Principle  Four  -  Visual  Access  and  Functional  Distance 

—  o    The  fourth  principle,  visual  access  and  functional  distance, 

means  that  people  are  more  likely  to  watch  over  their 
enviroMient  if  It  is  convenient  for  them  to  do  so*-and 
if  they  can  easily  reach  the  location  of  an  event, 

j  ^    If  windows  in  instructional  areas  are  placed\as 

light  sources  only  and  give  no  visual  access,!  there 
is  little  or  no  natural  surveillance.  1 

If  windows  cannot  be  opened  and  entrances  are  Inot 
\  convenient,  teachers  are  not  likely  to  perceiye  a 

need  to  intervene  when  minor  rule  infractions/are 
seen.    In  fact,  if  the  distance  from  the  po] 
observation  to  the  location  of  the  event  is 
functional 5  teachers  may  stop  looking  out 
at  all. 

-    Physical  design  can  discoUMge^-or  encoura^e-^ 
teachers \ from  extending  their  speras  of  inlluence. 

Slide  Show  Presentation!    Problems  and  Solutions  (35  minj' 

Trainer  makes  the  following  ■points:  .  * 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Resource 
Material 
6.2.2 

S.6.3.1 
S.6.3.2 


S.6.3.3 
S.6.3.4 


S.6.3;S 
S.6.3.6 


S.6.3.7 
S.6.3.8 


Sequence/ Activity  Description 


0  Based  on  the  cpncepta,  design  strategies,  and  environment 
and  behavior  principles  we  have  just  covered,  let's  look> 
at  different  locations  in  the  school  environment. 

0    Each  location  has  its  own  problems  nnd  solutions .  ' 

0    The  examples  of  specific  solutions  to  meet  specific 
problems  to  be  presented  are  based  on  a  demonstration 
program  in  Broward  Couaty,  Florida. 

A.      Parking  Lots  (5  mia.)  "  ' 

Trainer  should 'refer  to  Resource  Material  6.2.2,  Parking 
Lots,  and  show  S.6,3.1  and  S.6.3.2. 

o    The^ problems    School  parking  lots  for  cars  tend  to  have 
several  entry  points  from  public  streets  and  are  often 
located  soma  diitance  from  the  main  facilities.    As  a 
reiult,  the  public  can  use  thesa  lots  freely  without 
detection. 

Show  S;6,3,3  and  S. 6.3,4  ^   '  '  .  , 

0    A  solution;    At  Deerfield  Park  High  School,  gatas  were 
initalled  at  entrances  to  provide  access  control.  Natural 
surveillance  was  li^roved  by  requiring  cars  to  drive 
through  internal  spaces  near  the  main  facilities  before 
entering^  the  lot.. 

o    Another  solution  r    An  exchange  of  parking  areas  can  imnro^- 
security.    At  Boyd  Anderson  High  School /the  student  pJrking 
lot  was  relocated  to  the  fenced  enclosure  used  for  driver 
education.    In  turn^  the  driver  education  area  was  relp* 
cated  in  the  old  student  lot*    Since  driver  education  is 
always  supervised,  it  does  riot  require  a  fenced  lot; 
^     whereas  the  existing  fence  adds  to  the  privacy  and  .security 
of  the 'relocated  student  let,  . 

Show  S.6.3.5  through  S.6,3.8,  Bicycle  Lots 

~~~  ^  "  .  ^ 

©    The  problem I    Bicycle  lots  have  problems  with  theft  and 
yandalisra,  too.    Often  there  are  no  official  bicycle  lots , 
and  the  areas  used  art  not  easily  watched.  ^ 

0    A  possible  solution.    If  the  airea  has  poor  natural  surveil- 
lar  Cp  define  the  area  for  l)icyclas  knd  enclose  it  with 
feiicing.    If  natural  surveillance  is,  good,  an  open  area 
-can  be  defined  with  low  hedges  or  some  other  symbolic 
^  barrier,  ^  '  \  ]  '      ^         ...    '    '  ' 

o    Other  solutionsf    These  two  t^es  'of  bicycle  lots,  open 
and  closed,  were  used  differently,  depending  upon  whether  ^ 


ERIC 


Materiais/ 
Equipment 


Sequenee/Activity  Description 


the  student  parked  his  or  her  bicycle  for  part  or  all  of 
the  school  day. 

-  Part-day  studefits  were  assigned  to  the  closed  lot 
because,  throughoiit  the  day,  students  would  be 
returning  to  the  lot  to  pick  up  their  bicycles , 
thereby„  providing  frequent  surveillance  of  an 
iiolated  area. 

-  All-day  students  were  assigned  to  an  open  area  with 
good  natural  surveillance.     Since  it  was  exacted 
that  a  bicycle  would  be  parked  for  a  full  day,  any- 
one in  the  lot  during  the  day  would,  according  to  the 
rules ,  be  there  illegitimately  and  might  be  asked  to 
account  for  hirnself  or  herself* 


S, 6.3, 10 


Screen 

Slide 
Projector 

Resource 
Material 
6.2.3 

S.6,3,11 
S,6*3. 12 
S.6,3,13 
3.6.3*14 


.Show  8,6.2.9  and  S, 6.2.10  -  Parking  Lot  Borders, 

o    The  probleioi    Attention  should  be  given  to  how  borders 
of  parking  lots  are  phyilcally  deflaarcated*     Often  grassy 
areai  between  the  lots  and  public  streets  are  damaged 
because  drivers  take  short  cuts. 

0^   Solution!    Landscaped  borders  can  be  reinforced  with  curbs 
or  bollards, 

Bug  Loading  Zones 

Trainer  ihould  refer  to  Resource  Material  6, 2,, 3,  Bus 
Loading  Zones  * 

Show  S, 6. 3,11  through  8.6.3.14.  ^ 

^    The  problem:    The  location  and  design  of  bus  loading 
30nes  often  interfere  with  the  ability  of  school  staff 
to  supervise  loading  and  unloading,  create  congestion 
,  among  students ^  and  block  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
traffic  flow.    At  Boyd  Anderson  High  School ,  usually  17 
buses  queued  around  the  student  parking  lot.    Bus  loading 
and  unloading  occurred  at  the  same  time  students  drove  in 
and  out.  ^ 


Show  S.6,3.15  and  S.6.3,16 

0    The  s 0 lut i on t    Establish  one  loading  zone  in  an  easily 
supe^lsed  area,  limiting  the  nmnber  of  buses  to  five. 
Adjacent  to  this  ^one  was  a  bus  queuing  zone  where  no 
loading  was  permitted.    This  plan  made  supervision 
easier. 


S,6,3,15 
S, 6,3. 16 


o    To  avoid  congestion,  a  fence  was  erected  between  the  bus 
loading  area  and  the  student  parking  lot.  ' 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Aotivlty  Description 


Screen 

Slide 
Projector 

Resource 
Materials 
£.2.4  and 
6.2.5 

S.6.3.17 


S.6.3.18 
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0    An  altarnative  solutions    Relocate  the  loading  area  so 
that  it  is-not  in  the  mainstream  of  traffic* 

0    Other  considerations' 

(1)  The  bus  waiting  area  should  preferably  be  in  full 
view  of  windows  I  and  should  not  be  next  to  such 
elements  as  hardware  or  lights  that  can  be  easily 
removed  or  broken , 

(2)  If  there  are  planters,  both  they  and  the  plants 
inside  should  be  durable  enough  to  withstand 
climbing  or  sitting  or  being  used  as  trash  recep^ 
tacles. 

Social  Gathering  Areas  and  Courtyards  (10  min,) 

Trainer  should  refer  to  Resource  Materials  6,2.4  Social 
Gathering  Areas j  and  6,2*5 j  Informal  Play  Areas* 

Show  8.6.3,17  and  S.6,3,18 

^    One  problem I    many  places  used  by  students  for  gathering 
are  not  designed  for  such  use*    Walls ^  steps,  trash 
containerii  and  plants  are  typically  used  as  furnlturis. 
Students  also  select  less  visually  accessible  locations 
.  to  establish  territprial  -'wateririg  holes*" 

0  Another  problem i  There  are  often  niches i  or  small  places 
with  room  enough  for  two  or  three  persons,  to  one  side  of 
an  entrance  or  under  a  stairwell, 

^    A  solution-    Eliminate  such  niches  by  closing  them  off 
with  barriers* 

®    A  solution I    Analyie  areas  used  for  informal  gatherings 
and  provide  fixtures  and  surface  materials  that  will  with- 
stand being  used  as  furniture, 

(1)  Replace  flKtures  that  can  be  easily  taken  apart 
or  damaged. 

(2)  Put  security  screens  on  nearby  windows, 

(3)  Plant  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  pliant  and  grow 
quickly, 

(4)  Provide  trash  containers  that  cannot  be  easily 
turned  over  and  are  difficult  to  start  fires  in, 

(5)  Treat  walls  and  surfaces  so  they  can  be  used  for 
graffiti  and  cleaned  later  on. 


m 


1 2 '17 


Materials/ 
Equlpmsnt 


Saquence/Activity  Desoription 


S.6.3.19 
S.6.3.20 
3.6.3.21 


S.6.3.22 


S.6.3.23 
S.6.3.24 

S.6.3.25 
S.6.3.26 


S. 6.3. 27 
S.6.3.28 

S.6.3.29 
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(6)    Use  plaats  that  prick  and  surface  matarials  that 
are  rough  to  iltoaj  makiDg  such  areas  more 
uncomfortable , 

Show  5.6.3.19  through  S6.3.21, 

o    Yet  another  problem-    Buildings  are  sometimes  conitructed 
with  courtyards  or  interior  open  spaces  that  are  not 
used  at  all.    Even  if  attempts  are  made  to  landscape 
them,  in  all  cases  they  are  wasted  spaces.    But  if  these 
spaces  Could  be  convertad  into  functional  areas j  the 
security  of  surrounding  spaces ^  such  as  entry  areas  and 
corridors  5  would  be  :.enhancad  * 

Show  S,6,3,22  through      6* 3,30 

o    The  solution I 

(1)  MiniplaEas  can  be  created  in  areas  with  natural 
surveillance  from  within  school  and  subdivided 
for  specific  functions  and  groups.    These. spaces, 
built  with  attrative  quality  materials,  are 
isolated  from  the  view  of  public  thoroughfares 
and  discourage  use  by  outsiders, 

(2)  In  these  first  sets  of  exa^les,  the  design  treat-^ 
ment  is  fairly  single* 

(3)  The  furniture  can  be  designad  in  a  variety  of  ways 
using  durable  materials ,  and  landscaping  can  be 
more  elaborate* 

,   (4)    Strategically  located  gathering  areas  can  provide 
natural  surveilXance  for  problem  spaces* 

(5)  Areas  along  corridors  are  less  fear  inducing-- 
in  part  because  they  now  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  those  using  the  courtyards*  p 

(6)  Once  developed,  these  spaces  were  used  intensively 
by  students  and,  as  intended,  small  groups  of  ' 
students  define  individual  turfs, 

(7)  Students'  attachment  to  these  spaces  is  facilitated 
by  the  natural  subdivision  of  areas  within  the 
courtyards  and,  in  several  cases,  by  the  students 
participation  in  designing,  building,  and  land- 
scaping these  courtyards. 


.1    >l  o 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


S.6.3.30 


Screen 

Slide 
Projector 

Resource 
Material 
6.2.6 


S.6.3.31 
S.6.3.32 


S.6.3.33 


S.6.3.34 

S.6.3.35 


O  ■ 
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(8)  ^ile  there  has  been  no  vandaliam,  there  is 

coasiderable  evidence  of  environmental  marking 
'  behavior,  i.e.,  attempts  through  the  use  of 
graffiti  to  establish  particular  tables  for 
'  particular  ^groups  * 

(9)  Of  coursej  these  outdoor  areas  can  also  be  used 
for  curricular  activities  during  class  hours ^ 
thereby  adding  to  the  surveillance  potential*  For 
example j  this  small  circular  area  ia  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  Is  used  for  instruction  and  for  social 
gathering 3  both  activities  providing  natural 
surveillance  for  the  main  entrance, 

Landscapini^  (3  min*) 

Trainer  should  refer  to  Resource  Material  6.2,6^  Wal^ays 
and  Landscaping* 

Trainer  makes  the  following  points: 

0    An  Important  part  of  the  courtyard  changes  Is  the  direct 
participation  of  students, 

o    Let's  look  at  some  eKamples  of  areas  in  front  of  school 
entrances. 

Show  S. 6, 3*31  through  S. 6, 3,35  • 

(1)  A  very  important  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
courtyard  is  that  students  direct] y  participated 
in  design  decisions  and  l^lementation.    The  fact 
of  their  participation  strengthaned  their  terri^ 
torial  attachment  and  desire  to  protect  property* 

(2)  Here  is  another  eKample  at  a  school  in  Crockettj 
Texas.    Students  were  also  involved  in  decorating 
the  corridors  and  landscaping  the  grounds*  We 
will  talk  about  the  corridors  later, 

(3)  The  grounds  already  had  plantings ^  but  they 
suffered  from  abuse  with  students  taking  short 
cuts  andj  in  general ,  being  inconsiderate.    After  - 
the  students  assuffied  responsibility  for  the  use 
and  treatment  of  these  landscaped  areas ,  their 
appaarance  improved* 

Show  S.6.3.36  and  S.6,3,37  ' 

0    Here  is  an  example  of  an  area  next  to  a  stadium. 


12.3  J 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


S.6.3.36 


S. 6. 3.37 


Scraen 

Slide 

lector 


Resourcfi 
MaterlalV 
6,2,7  and 
6,2.8 


S,6,3.38 


S,6,3.39 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


(1)    An  open  area  adjacent  to  the  school  itadium  was 

selected  and  redefined  in  order  to  channel  the  = 
/flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  snadium  without 
erecting  real  barriers. 

c  (2)    The  students  came  up  with  some  creative  solutions 

to  discourage  intrusion  into  the  newly  planted 
area  I    they  built  small,  undulating  hills  to 
discourage  through  traffic. 

(3)    In  other  places,  the  nature  of  their  troatmeju  was 
quite  alaborate. 

Building  Design  (S  minj 

Trainer  should  refer  to  Background  Materialj  6,2,7,  Exterior 
Lighting,  and  6.2.85  Structure. 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points 

o    Building  aKteriors  act  as -barriers,  and  their  orientation 
Influences  behavior  and  security. 

Show  S,6.3.38  and  S.6.3.39 

_      .       -  g  : 

o    Symbolic  barriers  can  reinforce  definition  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  areas  defined  by  buildingi , 

Cl)^'-The  location  of  buildings  on  a  site  and  their 

orientation  to  one  another  can  influence  offender 
behavior.    The  structure  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
phyiical  barrier  defining  spherei  of  influence. 
Illegitimate  activities  occur  most  frequently  In 
spaces  perceived  by  users  as  public  and  anonymous 
in  character. 

(2)    An  "L"  shaped  building  suggests  different  spatial 
uses  inside  from  those  outiide  of  the  "L."  As 
you  can  see  in  this  picture  of  the  area  outside 
of  the  "L"  shape,  the  greunds  appear  unrelated  to 
the  structures,  whereai  inside  the  "L,**  the  grounds 
appear  to  be  part  of  the  building. 

(33    The  construction  of  real  and  psychological  barriers 
reinforces  lones  defined  by  the  buildings. 


Show  S.6.3.40  and  S. 6.3,41 


Materials/ 
Equipmdnt 


Sequence/Act!  V 


S.6.3.40 
S.6.3,41 


S,6.3.43 
S.6.3.45 


S. 6, 3,46 


Screen 

Slide 
pro j actor 

Resource 
Material 
6,2,9 

S,6.3.47 
S.6.3.48 
S.6,3,49 

3,6.3.50 
S.6,3,51 
3,6.3.52 


S.6.3.S3 
S.6,3.54 


ontrol  ^'2  i  ;ortant.  Building 
t  s  barrier      gainst  intruaion, 
may  fi^'^       and^to^roof  access 

oi:  au.       J  and  window  fixtures 
1  wa j  H^ayi  or  wall  heights  less 

•  a  one  student  boosting 


o  Ground-to*rodf  ac 
exteriors  can  be  c 
For  example  J  stuat^i  '  n 
easy  because  the  e: 
permit  footholds, 
than  12  feet  can  be 
anothar. 

Show  S.6.3,42  through  S. 


o    The  design  and  loc;  ;ion  of  vindows  affects  orientation. 

(1)  People  are  moie  likely  to  watch  their  enriromnent 
if  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  do  so. 

(2)  Visual  access  is  important  to  consider  in  assessing 
where  windows  face  and  whether  they  are  in  fact 
used  for  surveillance.    Too  many  new  schools  a^e 
built  Witt,  no  windows  or  with  clarestory  windows. 
Instructional  spaces ^  iuch  as  classrooms  and  lib- 
rariepij  are  often  set  up  to  minimise  interest  in 
outiide  activities , 

(3)  There  ii  concern  about  the  size  and  number  of 
window  panes  and  vandalism.    In  the  interest  of 
security J  architects  find  themselves  in  a  damned- 
if-you*don*t  iituation*    But  the  current  trend 

to  design  windows  with. vandalism  in  mind  may 
decrease  the  security  of  outdoor  areas. 

Entrances  and  Entry  Ways 

Trainer  should  refer  to  Resource  Material,  6,2,9j  Entrances 


Show  S,6,47  through  S.6.3.54 

o  The  problem:  Designing  and  locating  entrances  to  control 
access  so  those  who  wish  to  use  school  property  for  ille- 
gitimate purposes  cannot  do  so* 

0    A  solution;    Outsiders  can  be  discpuraged  if  they  have 
the  impreislon  that  someone  will  detect  their  presence. 
If  the  entrance  area  is  clearly  visible  from  several 
functional  areas,  such  as  departmental  offices ^  libraries ^ 
and  teacher  planning  areas,  continued  iurveillance  is 
apparent. 

o    Another  solutioni    Creating  a  student  gathering  area  inside 
the  entrance  provides  additional  natural  surveillance  and 
enhances  security* 


lip' 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


S@quenca/Activity  Description 


Screen 


G.      Corridors  and  'Stairwells  (10  minO 


Slida 
projector 

RasQurce 
Materials 
6.2.10, 
6.2.11,  and 
6,2.12 

S,6.3.55 
S.6,3,S6 


Trainer  should  refer  to  Resource  Materials  6.2,10,  Corridors 
and  Stairwells-  6.2*11,  Classrooms;  and  6,2,125  Physical 
Iducation  Locker  Rooms, 

Show  S.6,3,55  through  S. 6.3.58 

o    The  problem  in  generals 

,    (1)    Corridors  and  stairwells  are  used  by  students  for 
activities  other  than  passage.  "  Blind  spots  and 
isolated  areas  provide  opportunities  for  hangout^, 
areas. 


S, 6.3.57 
S.6,3,58 


(2)  Many  corridors ^  because  of  their  design  and  loca- 
tion^  represent  a  blurred  transition  zone  so  that 
no  one  is  quite  sure  who  belongs  or  what  activities 
are  legitimate. 

(3)  Many  students  avoid  using  certain  corridors  and 
stairwells  because  they  fear  victimization.  In 
Broward  County ,  a  security  survey  ihowed  that  one^ 
fifth  of  the  student  population  reported  never 
using  certain  corridors  or  stairwells  because  of 
their  concern  for  personal  safety,  . 


Show  8,6.3.59 


S,6.3.59 


S.6.3.60 
S.6.3.61 
S.6,3,62 


o    The  teacher  planning  area  solutions    One  design  strategy 
adopted  at  Boyd  Anderson  High  School  wag  to  provide 
natural  surs^eillance  by  relocating  a  teacher  planning 
assign  ent  office  in  an  underused,  isolated  spot. 

Show  S, 6. 3.60  through  S.6.3.63 

o    The  bottleneck  problems    At  South  Plantation  High  School 
there  was  a  congestion  problem  with  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  cafeteria.    The  corridor  contained  benches  that 
created  obstacles  to  traffic  flow.    There  were  3,200 
students  in  three  lunch  shifts.    The  doors  to  the 
cafeteria  were  small,  creating  bottlenecks  and  hampering 
supervision. 

0    The  solution;    Congestion  was  decreased  by  establishing 
the  dominant  use  of  that  space  for  passage. 

CD    The  benches  ware  removed  and  more  doors  were  added 
at  one  end. 


er|c 


Mat'driais/ 
iquipitient 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


S.6,3.63 


S.6.3.64 
S.6.3.65 
S.6.3.66 


S. 6^3. 67 
S.6.3.68 


S.6.3.69 


S.6.3.70 
S.6.3.71 


S, 6.3. 72 


ERIC 


(2)    Graphic  designs  were  put  on  the  wall  to  visually 
improva  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  space  and  to 
support  the  definition  of  passage  and  movement* 

0    The  clgissroom  window/problem: 
dark,  double  loaded  corridors. 

Show  through  S, 6.3.68 


MacArthur  High  School  had 


o    The  SQlutioDj    Windows  we^e  Installed  in  the  walls  between 
the  clasirooms  and  the  passage.    They  were  supposad  to 
provide  two-way  natural  surveillance.    But  the  window 
spaces  on  the  classroom  sides  ware  restablished  as  display 
surfaces  for  poiters  and  eliminated  natural  surveillance 
in  a  strict  iense.    .Now,  however,  additional  light  and 
apparent  survsillatce  have  enhanced  students*  sense  of 
security. 

o  More  solutions f  Here  are  some  eKaa^les  from  other  schools 
around  the  countrj^  that  have  affectively  used  this  idea  of 
windows  between  classrooms  and  corridors. 

Show  S,fi.3.69  through  S,6.3,71 

0    The  eKterlor  stairwell  problem:    At  Daerfield  Beach  High 
School,  eKterior  stairwells  were  completely  enclosed  and 
had  blind  spots  at  each  landing.    Students  were  afraid  to 
use  these  stairs.    Often  the  stairwells  ware  closed  to  ^ 
access  from  the  ground  floor,  which  reinforced  the  percep- 
tion of  them  as  a  dangerous  zone. 

o    A  solutions    Install  windows  in  the  exterior  walls  so 
that  people  on  school  grounds  are  able  to  observe  stair- 
well activities  and  users  will  be  less  afraid  because  of 
the  apparent  surveillance.    Although  Deerfiald  Beach  High 
School  did  not  do  thiSj  in  these  next  pictures  you  can 
see  how  windows  can  make  stairwalls  appear  safer* 

Show  S,6.3,72 

o    The  snack  bar  solutlohi    The  location  of  functions  that 
serve  as  natural  magnets  for  students,  such  as  snack 
bars,  can  influence  natural  surveillance  and  the  degree  . 
to  which  users  will  extend  their  territorial  coacerns. 

Show  S.6.3.73 

^    The  plants  under  the  stairwell  solutioni 

(1)    Creating  storage  spaces  under  stairwells  can 
eliminate  blind  spots. 
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IHI 


Materiais/ 
iquipnient 


Saquenee/ Activity  Description 


S,6.3.73 


S. 6,3. 74 

S. 6, 3*75 
S.6.3,76 
S. 6. 3*77 


(2)    These  are  also  more  solutioiis  for  discouraging 
use  of  these  spaces, 

Show  S*6*3,74  through  S. 6*3, 86 

0    The  Glassroom  theft  problem;    The  security  of  classrooms 
is  related  to  the  security  of  corridors*    Their  locatiou 
along  corridori  tends  to  isolate  the  individual  classrooms j 
resulting  in  little  natural  surveillance* 

o    The  solutioni    Very  few  classroom  thefts  occurred  in 
classrooms  assigned  tOj  and  located  near,  a  department 
office,  or  one  particular  teacher  at  Boyd  Auderson  High 
School,    Offenders  seemed  to  stay  away  from  these 
classrooms  because  of  the  expanded  sphere  of  influence 
created  by  their  juxtaposition  to  officas  or  teacher 
assigMflent  planairiig  areas.    If  space  is  visually  defined 
as  belonging  to  a  controlled  EonCj  it  seems  safer* 

o    Other  solutions  for  safe  passages; 

CI)    Graphics  can  define  corridor  areas* 


S, 6*3*78 
S, 6*3, 79 
S, 6*3, 80 


S*6*3,81 


3,6*3*82 
S, 6*3*83 
3,6*3*84 
S*6,3*85 
3,6*3,86 


3,6,3*87 


S*6*3*88 
3.6*3*89 


(2)  Redefining  semipublic  areas  shared  by  classrooms 
increases  the  perception  of  territorial  control 
and  extends  the  apparent  sphere  of  influence  of 
offices  I  classrooms,  libraries,  and  so  forth, 

(3)  A  major  component  of  this  strategy  is  to  involve 
students  in  designing  areas* 

(4)  Natural  surveillance  and  territorial  reinforcement 
tactics  can  be  combined.    These  eKamples  of  interior 
windows,  carefully  planned  lighting,  study  carrels 
Installed  in  underusad  corridors,  and  skylights 
between  floors  are  from  new  schools.    Each  example 
shows  physical  design  solutions  that  encourage 
people  to  eicpand  their  spheres  of  influence. 

Show  S, 6,3, 87  through  3*6,3*90,  ;  ^ 

0    The  locker  room  problemi    Locker  rooms  and  rows  create 
problems  in  identifying  legitimate  users, 

0    A  solutions    Graphic  treatment  increases  tha  security 
of  physical  education  lockar  rooms  by  establishing, 
through  color  cocoes,  that  specific  locker  room  corners 
and  rows  are  for  lasily  recogniaed  legltimata  users. 
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Matarials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Descrlptiorl 


S.6.3.90 


S.6.3.91 
S.6.3.92 
S.6.3.93 
S.6.3.94 
S.6.3.95 
8.6.3.96 


S.6.3.97 
S.6.3.98 
S.,6.3.99 


S. 6. 3. 100 


In  principle,  the  color-coding  takes  from  the  offender 
excuses  for  being  in  a  given  space  at  a  given  time-  and 
'    legitimate  users  have  stronger  grounds  for  challenging 
someone  who  appears  to  be  in  the  wrong  zone. 

o    Another  solutionf    Lockers  can  be  raiied  off  the  floor 
to  increase  the  observation  potential. 

Show  S. 5,3*91  through  S.6.3.96 

0    More  graphics  golutiongi    Graphics  are  effective  in 
improving  the  visual  appaarance  of  the  ichoolj  net 
only  for  indoor  and  outdoor  walls  but  also  for  such 
places  as  restrooms.    Hera  is  another  exampla  of  what 
can  be  done  to  an  outside  wall. 


Show  8,6,3.97  through  S. 6, 3. 99 

o    Graphics  also  provide  directional  cuesxto  avoid  traffic 
congestion*    Here  is  an  eKan^le  of  an  open  central  stair- 
case where  traffic  problems  occurred  because  it  was  used 
by  over  3^000  students.    These  si^le  arrows  significantly 
reduced  the  number  of  injuries  that  occurred  on  thasa 
steps. 

Show  8.6,3.100  .  ' 

o    The  problem;    Underused  samipublic  spaces  under  stairwells 
are  not  in  influence  spheres, 

o    The  solutions    Security  stations  can  be  constructed  under 
the  stairwells  in  the  main  entrance  lobbies.    The  glass 
partitions  permit  good  surveillance ^  and  mora  importantly ^ 
tha  station  itself  is  visible  from  many  points ,  indicating 
a  large  sphere  of  influence  controllad  by  the  suryeillant. 


6.    Conclusion  (10  min*) 


Illustration  of  a  Security  Conscious  Environment  / 

Trainer  ends  the  modu^le  with  Cambridge  Ridge  and  Latin  High 
School, 

Shows  8,6.3.101  through  8.6, 3, 111 

0    As  a  final  illustration  of  the  application  of  security 
conscious  environmental  design,  you  will  sea  a  new 
school,  Cambridge  Ridge  and  Latin,    This  school  has 
about  1,600  students.    It  is  a  merger  of  a  classical 
and  vocational  high  school.    The  outdoor  traffic 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


SequenQe/Activity  Description 


S. 6. 3, 101 
S. 6. 3. 102 
5,6.3.103 
S. 6, 3, 104 


S. 6. 3.105 


S,6.3a06 
3,6,3.107 

3.6,3.108 

S. 6. 3. 109 
S. 6, 3. Ill 

3,6.3.110 


flow  ii  regulated  by  walls,  walkways,  trees  and  shrubs/ 
and  a  glassed-in  gallery* 


B.  Some  More  Solutioni 

0    The  main  an&rance  has  i  greenhousa  built  out  from  the 
second  floor  that  provides  natural  surveillance  opportU" 
nities  and  is  a  clever"  use  of  space, 

0    A  window  in  the  headmaster's  office  looks  out  on  the 
cafeteria,  which  does  ^not  look  at  all  institutionai, 

o    The  corridors  are  bright  and  imaginatively  lighted* 

o    There  are  nwuarous  places  for  students  to  gather  in 
semipublic  areas* 

o    Th^  generous  use  of  glass  opens  up  the  interior  to  the 
greenery  outiide,  and  supports  the  appearance  of 
natural  iurveillance* 

C,  Final  Conmenti 

o    For  physical  security  planning,  there  are  many  design 
alternativei  to  target  or  site  hardening. 

o    Good  environiDental  design  can  facilitate  desired  human 
behavior  and  encourage  people  to  protect  their  schools* 

0'  3ecurlty  coflicious  design  naed  not  Impose  constraints  on, 
use,  acceii,  or  enjoyment, 

o    Effective  design  solutions  follow  a  careful  coaslderation 
of  how  the  envlromnent  is  used  and  what  functions  It 
serves, 

o    If  you  are  aware  of  design  approaches  and  the  concepts, 
principles,  and  strategies  on  which  they  are  built, 
many  security  problems  can  be  creatively  solved. 

Trainer  should  refer  to  Resources/Bibliography ,  6,2,1, 
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■      .  :  FOEEVORD  ■ 

The  following  is  the  fisst  of  a  serial  of  Special  Ruports  ■ 
prapared  by  the  staff  of  the  toecican  Institutes  for  Research 
as  part  of  the  study  "Synthesis  of  Research  ©n  EnviroiOTent 
Factors  Relevant  to  Cruae  and  Crime  Prevention  Behaviors," 
This  report  has  been  prepared  under  Contract  J-LEAA-026-78 ^ 
with  the  Law  Inforeement  Assistance  AdministratiQn  (LEAA) . 

The  objectiyea  of  this  project,  as  defined  by  IMMk,  include 
a  review  and  methodological  assessment  of  the  empirioal  studies 
that  investigate  the  relationship  between  the  physical  eharac- 
teristies  of  the  built  anvironment  and  crime , and  crime  prevention 
behaviors.     The  goals  of  the  project  include  identifyinf  .the 
w  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the, studies  reviewed  and  the  develop- 

meht  of  a' synthesis  that  staraaaj-izes  the  knowledge  in  the  field. 

■f  ■     " .        .  .  '  '  ■       ' '  ' 

■  ■  ■   ,        '  ^  .  ■  .    ■  '.  .  ■ 

The  first  task  In  the  project  was"  to  identify  and  collect  ' 

a  complete  inventory  .of  "topic  area",  studies  that  were  to  receive- 

detailed  assessment  by  AIR.  ■  This 'task  involved  the  developntent , 

of  selection' criteria,  which 'are  discuss^  in.  detail  in,  this 

report.    The  other  task*'  oi  this  project ^will  bei  ,  (l)  ,.to'  design 

a '.classification "scheme  and  classify  the' topic  area  studies; 

(2)  to  conduct  a-' preliminary  asseasmerit  of  the  fnethodologie's 

used  in  each  study  r  (3)^' to  prepare  ia  commentary  on  each  study 

reviewed;    (4)  to  select  from  the  studiesv  reviewed  a  subset  of  the 

'  studies  that  afpear  to  be' wall  conceived,  "and:' methodolo,gically 

soiand  and  to  conduct^  a  detailed  assessment  of  these;    (5)  to  ■ 

...synthesize  the  entire  crime-environment  literlture  and  ..produce 

a  final  report  documenting  the  previous, work.  /  . 

special  Report  Nmnber  1^ smranariBes 'the  work  completed  iri  the 
first  phase  of  the  project  — .  selecting  and  collecting  the  tfapic 
area  Research  reports .  .  This  is  a  revised  version  of  the^  first 
report, ^  and  incorporates ' the  helpful  suggestion  of  .Allan  Wallis  ^ 


and  Dr.  Richard  Rau  of  the  National  Institute  for.  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  and  Richard  Titus,  currently  on  leave 
from,  the  National  Institute  at  the  University  of  California  at 
'BeigHeley« 


EKLC 


.   .    ,  INTBODnCTION 

'        '    ^  ■       . ^  .        ^   ■    ■  ■■      .    ■    '  '  '        ■  ■ 

•    The  major' goal  ef  the  fiEst  phase  o£  this  project  was  to 
conduct  a  compreheiislve  search  lor,  empirical  studies  that  invss- 
tigata  hypothesized  ralationships  batwaan  physical  characteristics 
of  the  built  enviromnaht,  crime,  and  criina  prevention  behaviors. 
The  relevant  literatures  surveyed  include  fields  such  as  architec-, 
ture,  psychology/  criminology,  sociology,  urban  planning,  and 
urban  geography .  '  ■  . 

■       This  report  includes  a  discussion  of  the  selection  criteria 
used  to  determine  V  if  a  study  merits  detailed  review  and  as aessment 
'  '.by  AIR  fot  this  project.   "The  studies  selected  for  such  review  ..  , 

•  are  referred- to  in  this  report  as /'Tier  •I studies*    Iii  addition /. 
V  'to'  performing-  methodological  assessments  of  the  empirical  'studies, 
.  AIR  will  produce  a'^tate  of  the  art  ibview  of  ■the  l^owleafe  of  ^ 
the  relationship  between  crime  and  the,  physical  environment. 
"   ^V^ie  this  review  will  draw  primarily  on  the  empirical  studies  .  « 

.  '  reviewod!  by  AIR,  it  will"  also  incorporate  concepts , '.theories ,  and 
:     knowledge  found  in; other,  ■non-empiri'cal^^j^orks.  :  Therefore.,  the^^  , 
?   ■.bibliography .  presented  '  in  this  report  includes'  studes  that  will  i 
4    not  .receive  careful  review  on  methodological  grounds,  but-  that 
"    '  may  be  relied  upon  in,, the  final  task  —  trie  state  of  the  artv,  • 
•  -  review.    These' studies  are-referred  to-as  "Tier  II"  akd/'Tier^^lI" 
studies.-   •■       -  \         :  '    .  ■  • 

^      . ,      "  / '     ^^  .■  ;\   ^  -      \  .  :   ■   .,:  ^ 

'       ,  ,  In  addition  io  aiscussing,  the  .selection  criteria, '  this,  report 
'outlines  the  approaches  used  to_  search  the  literature.  Finally,. 
'    this  'report  includes  two  a:^pendices.    Appendix  I  ^i&  the  biblio- 
'  .  ,  gsaph^  of  £op,ic  aiea  ( "Tier  I" )  and ■  telated  atudies  .  ^  Appendix  , 'it 
■includes-  the  names  of  persons  successfully  ■contacted'  as,  part  of  • 
-  the  literature  search.!  lach  df ■  the  appendices  > has  addenda.'\ 
Addendum  t  of  the  bibliography  includes  studies. that  have  come 
■>  .  ':■  '    :       :  ■    '      *  ■  , 


to  the  attention  of  AIR. since  the  sutanission  of  the  first  draft 
report  in  DeceiEiber  1978,     Addend«n  A         the  phone  list  includes 
the "names  and  affiliations     of  persons  who  have  been  contacted 
since  that  time*  ■ 


S&lBGtidn  Cp%t&r%a  fo^  Topic  AT&a  StudiMw 

The  key  criterion  used  in  selecting  topic  area  studies 
for  subsequent  review  ("Tier -I"  studies)  was  whether  a  study 
was  an.gmpiriaci  invmBiigation  df.Hthe  relatiqnship  between 
thm  physiaal  aharaat&ri&tiaa  of  toe  built  environmant  and 
crime  or  crime  prevention"  behaviors.     Studies  exclusively 
investigating  the  relationship  between  the  soaiat  enviponmBnt 
and "crime- related  behaviors  were  therefore  excluded  from, a 
Tier  I  classification* 

Purthttr,  it  was  dacided  tlia,t  all  studies  selacted  for  ' 
further  evaluation  must  investigate'  the  -sf fee*  o/  the  physiaiil 
environm'eni  on  hUman  behavior  or  human  peroeviionM:  (i.e./  ■ 

'fear  of  crime).    This  would  ..include '.investigations  of  such..- 
physical  ftlements  as  li'ghtirig ;  locks ,  land&capihg.,\or  alann^' 
systfems/  ^.and  their  effect  on  actual,  or  potential  offenders/ 
victims,  or  bystanders.     Target  hardening  studies  focusing  ?■ 
on  the  types  of  force,  weapons  I  or  techniques ■  rfecassary  to 
defeat  a  particular  type  of  lock /  window ,  door ,  or  alarm.' 

•system'  were  considered  -inappropriate'  for  further.,  re viiw .' 

Target"  studies  seiected.-ihdlude- a  variety  of  empirical  • 
research  methodologies^.  '  Most  of  the  studies  employ,  quantita,- 
tive  analytic- methods  (*'ff*/  anaiysis  of'  variance/  correlation, 
multiple  regression-.  tachniTquas',.  etci  )  '.     In  addition,  non-     ■  ./ 
quantitative  studies  that, -used  mapping  techniques  ware  included 
among  'the  "Tikr  I" 'studies.        „  '  . 

'        .         *      '  ■         .        ■       -      ,  "  r  ■  'si'  ■ 

■  '   Another  critetion  used  ..in  selecting  studies  for  future 
revitew.  was  the,  type  t^o/  environment  analyzed,'    The  various 
bibliographic  . searches  included  studies' of  residential  areas, 
shopping'  districts,  'racteational  ^are'as-,  schopls  and  sehocil 
grounds,  pi^lic  buildings,  transportation  facilities #  ani 
other  urban  and  rural  environments  .    Types 'o,f  environment 
excluded  from  further  consideration  ware  those  with  idiosyn- 


cratic  charasteristies  and  overriding  security ' needs i  i.e., 
prisons/  menjial  hospitals ,  army  bases,  and  other  "total" 
ihstitutiona,  nuclear  'te'at  sites,  banks ^  -and  other  sueh-  , 
environaiants  with  unique  security  requir«iients  and  physical  ■, 
characteristics.  ■..^ 

A  final  criterion  used  in  selection  of  "Tier  I"  studies 
was  the  type  of  crime  analyzed.     Included  are  studies  that, 
focus  on  crimes  against  property  (e.g.,  burglary ,' vandalism, 
and  shoplifting),  and  crimes  against  persons  (e.g.,  murder, 
assault,  rape,  robbery,  and  purse'  snatching) .     white  collar 
C'rime  was  excluded. 

Aft^  applying  these,  criteria  to  a  broad  - range'  of  crime- 
enviroMnent  studies,  two  ma  jar.  types  of  -  empirical  stMies  have  ; 
emerged,     The  ■first  type  investigates  how. '  the,  physical  envdr on-  , 

-ment  directly  intervenes ,  between  the  offender- -and  potential  \  '> 
target  or  victim,   ^Studiis  tljat  investigate  the  deterrent   '  .. 
effects  .of  target  -hardening  fit  into' this • cat egbry .    The  - 
other  group  .cincludes  .  those- that  Investigate  the  manner  in 
which  physical. ^■characteristics  of  the  built,  environment-  serve ' 
as  a. modera'ting  element  indirectly  affecting H 

'  potential  offender' or  vic'tijn.  "  Studies  =that  ' investigate  the . 

'  relationship,  between  ■  surveillande  and  •.crime-related  behavior  '  ' 
-fit  into  this  category ,  because  they  purport  to  investigate  ^     '  ' 
"the  offender's  perceived  sense ^flf  risk  o^;  the  potential  victim' s 
perception  of  control.    sThe  majority  of  studies  selected. for 
future  .corisidera.tion  treat  physical  chatacteristics  as  modera- 

.  ,ting.,.eiements  rather  than  as  elements  that  directly  interyene  - 
between  thi  of  fender-  and  potential  victims  °  -  '      -  .        ;  - 

'       "  '  "  "  -'  ' 

•   .  ->      I.         .  ,  . 

-  .The'^.Tier  I"  studies,  as  defined  above,  represent  a  subset' 
of  the  crime- environment  literature.    These  studies  are  noted 
in 'the  bibliography  with  ah  asterisk  preceding  the  author  o£, 
the  article,  paper,  or  book.   -JThey  wi3:l  recft%e,  careful  scrutiny. 


TisT  II,  and  T'Lbv  III  Studies 


In  addition,  the  criae-environiiiant  Literature  is  composed 
cTf  .a  wida  variety  of  theory  papara,  non-amp  it  i  cat  research  ;■ 
efforts,  planning  documents,  "security  analysis"  studies ,  and 
other' efforts  that  ara  intrinsically  ralated  to  the  subset  of 
empirical  studies  defined  above.     In  Phase  Six  of  our  study, 
AIR  will  write  a  synthesis  of  the  entire  crime-physical  envi- 
ronment literature.    For  that  phase,  we  will  draw  on  theory 
papers  and  other  related  litaratur,e  in  addition  to  those 
empirical  resaarch  aflforts  that  have  been  selected  for  detailed 
assessment.       .  . 

These  studies   (ineluded  in  the  bibliography^ withqut  an 
^^steriak),  fall' Into  two  general  olasseB,     One'  group,:  which  we;  . 
refer  to , as  ^' Tier  EI"  studies f  included, empirical  studies  in-  -  ^ 
-vestigating  ar.ime*social  environment  relationships*    Thesp  ' 
s€udies^  do  not  address  thtf- physical  erivirowrient  to  a  sufficient 

^ extent 'to  warrant  inclusion  in  the >ore  literature.     Studies ^ 

-  ^  r'    .  ^  "  p     u    ^       t^'  ..." .     "   .  •     -  ■  '  1        .    .  -    .  ■ 

in  this  groum  include  rimpirical^  studies  generally  found  under; 

such  ^headingr.  as  ;"man-environmenfc  relations ,  "  and  '- sooial- 

'ss^^choloe-ical  and  social  relations"  and  co'l-er  such  atopics  as 

citl^en^ Participation,  ^ crowding f  sense  of  community,  etc. ,^  and^ 

;  their  effects  =  on  crime-related  ^  behaviors  *  ^  /" 

The'  final  group  of  studief,  "Tier  111"  studies ,  . consists 
of  thaoraiical'  or  non-empirical  works/  on  the  , crime-physical    -  , 
■environment  relationship.-  These  studies  include  the  theoretical 
works  and  plarining  documBnts;  of  Jacobs,  Wood ,  Gardiner ,  Newnan, 
,firill,  others,  and  are  an.  impd^^nt  . source  of  €he,ccncapts 

and  ' theories  underlying''  the-  empirical  research  in  this  field';  ' 

'  i  .  ■  -■■  '       i'>  -  ■ 

'  ^    .     '    "      '        ^  "      ^      ^     .        "       ■     '    '..  '  ■ 

■VThus r  the.  bibliography  in  Appendix  I  contains  both  topic 

area  and  supportive  studies.    AIR  will  cla,ssify  the  studies, 

assess  the  methodologies,  and  write  commentaries  on  topic^ area 


("Tier 'I")  studies  in  subsequent  reports.     These,  in  comjbination 
with  "Tier  12"  and  "Tier  III"  studies/  vrill  ser-^e  as  the  basis 
for  the  deveiopment^Qf  th€  ^inal  'state  of  the  art  report. 

.  Every  effort  ,  has  been  made  to  provide  a  compreherisive 
list  of  "Tier  I"  studies  for  this  report.     We  fully  expect 
that  in  the  course  of  our  study  a  few  additional  studies  will_ 
come  to  our  attention  that  meet  the  oriteria.  of  "Tier 
These  studies  will  be  given  full  review  and  assessments  regard-- 
less  of  when  during  the  project  they  come  to  our  attention. 
In  contrast,  the  listing  of  "Tier  II"  and  "Tier  III"  studies 
is  not  to ; be  'Considered' oomprehensive/  but  only  illustrative 
of  the  population  of  related  studies* 


IC 


Apppoaahes  'Uasd  in  LiteTatuTe  •Searah         .  • 

Empiffical  crime- an vironjaahtal  stmdias  arise  from  numerous 
disciplines ,  includinf  architecture,  psycholofy,  criminolofy,  ■ 
sociology',  and  urban  planning.     In  addition  to  the  many' publi- 
shed studies,  there  exists  a  substantial  amount  of  unpublished 
.  material  that,  deserves  careful  review.  ;  In  order  to j develop  a 
comprehensive  l.'.it  of  topic  area  studies,  a  variety  of  approf 
■   aches  were  used  in  our  literature  search. 

.  One  primary  search  method  included  the  use  of  a  variety 
■  of  computer  and  manual  searches  of  relevant  journals,  indices, 
bibliographies,  conferences  proceedings ,  etc.    As  books  and 
articles  were  collected,  each- of  their  bibliographies  were  . 

.....  " 

/  searched  for  further  references.  Any  reference  that  suggested  ^ 
'  that  it  might  meet  the^"Tier  1"  criteria^was  than  collected. 

,  ^-  :  ■  ,        ■  ,  ,        ,         -  •  •  J  ,i  .  ^  , 

The  second  method  used  to 'identify  "Tier  I"  studies  inclu- 

,  ded  -  a  telephone  .survey  of  approximately  I'SO  «of  the,  leading  ■ 
"  researchers  and  federal)  state>' andr local. of ficials  with  ^ 

axperience  i'n  the  crime-enviroiunent  area.  '  We -originally  called 
a. list  of  50  to  SO  persons  whose  writings,  attendance  at  confe- 
rences, :knd  other  pa^  aihievahents  and  efforts  made  them 
obvious  choices  for  . contact.     During  each  phone- i'n tarview,  . 

.we  described  the  scope  of  our  study  "and  askad  our  contact  if 
he  pr'.she.  had  conducted  research  in  this  area.  ■  In  addition, 
ws  asked  the  person',  to  nominate  other  studies  fftr  inclusion. 
an4  to.  suggest  names  of 'other  individuals  to.  contact,  v  This 

•  process  led  to  the  development  of  a  substantial  li^t  of      '  - 
key  persons  who  were  .successfully  - interview'ed.,..betwaen  November 
'197-8  and  January  ,19,79 .   ,     '■  ^    ^  ^  ■  '        "    ■   •  ■  . 

Below,  we  list  the  library  and  computer  searches biblio- . 
'  graphias,  indices, .journals,  conference  proceedings,  and  other 
sources  searched  by  AIR.'   The  list  of.  phone  contacts  is  inclu- 
ded in  Appendix  I .'     '  ;    /    ,  '    '  .   ',  :  . 


iiibraz*y  ^.and  ComputeT  SearahBS 

In  Gonducting  the  computer  and  manual  searches/-  we  fobused 
on  titles  that  dealt  withi 

o    Crime/lnvirpnment  Factors 
0    Envlromnental  Design 

o    Arbhitecturf.1  Daaign  for  Crime  Prevention 

Q  .Dafensifale  lipase  \  '  \ 

o    Territoriality  Md  Crime  frevention 

o    Transportation  Patterns  and  Crime 

o  ,  Spatial  Configuration  of  Criminal  Victimization  ■    ^  ^ 
o    Targat  Hardening. 

The  computer'assisted  searches  widertaken  included? 

o    National  Criminal^ Justice  Reference  Services  '  ■ 

Q     PROFILE/LKAA  ;  /      -  ^ 

National  Tacimical  Infomation  Seryice  ^ 
o    Smithsonian  Social^  Science  Informatflon  Exchange  ^ 
o  ^Datrii-University  Microfilms   (Dissertation  Abstracts)  = 
O;  National  Institutes  for  Mental  Health \  . 
.       o   .Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development       — ,  . 

'        .  Bibliographies     ■  '  '  . 

^  .^^     The  manual  searches  were  conducted  using  the  following 
bibliographies  I  indices  r  journals  ,  and  conference^  proci^edings\ 
as  starting  places:  ,     '  ^/  \      ^  .  ^ 

'   d  '  American  Institutes  for  Research        ''Crime  and  Public. 
,        Housinf^"  October  li78..    Annotatea  Bibliography. 

o    Northwestern  University  —  " Reactions  to  Crime  Project: 
An  annotated  bibliography. July  1976.  '  ■  . 

/  ■    o    Rand  Corporation  —  ."Designing  Safe  InvAronments  ^ "  , 
May  1971.       ;  '  V*  :    ,  ,   ■  ' 

o    U.  S'i  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Defensibla  Space  and  Security t  A  partially  annotated 
bibliography'.!'  Mbvember  1976"  '  ' 


;  / 

Wastinghouse  National  Issues  Center~C?TED  PrD^act 
1977*    .Ajinotated  libliofraphy *  /  -  / 

o    Whyte,  A.  B.    '"Fhyiical  Design- and  Urban  drimeV  A 
\  seleeted  bibliography."  NovOTiber  1976.  ■ 

Xndia&s  .  , 

o    Avery  Index  to  Arohitaatural  Periodicals 

o    Art  Index        .    ..  . 

o    Psychological  Abstracts 

o  ^  Sociological  Abstracts 

Journals 

b  American  Behavioral  Scientist 

o^  Mierican  - Institute  ^of  ^chitects  Journal 

o  Criminolqgica .  .    :  . 

to  Criminology  ■  ^      r  ^  .  ^ 

o  Design         Envitforiment  \         '  ^ 

o  Ekistics   '  '  -  '  ^    :        .  ^ 

o  Environment  and  Behavior 

0  Journal  of  Criminal  Justice      .  -  ' 

o   'JournaL  of  CriminiLr  Law,  Criminology i 
^-  and  Pqlice'^'Science  ^ 

Q    Journal  of  Hpusing  "  -  a  ,  w.. 

o    Jd^nai  of  Research;,  in  Crime  and  Delinquency  .  ^ 

o    Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of.  Plaiiners 

yiban  'Design  -     '  / 

o"   Urban  Studies 

Confev&nae  ProaefMnga        \  "      V  ^ 

o    American  Crimi^logical  Society  ' 

^  ■    =    ^        ^       '  ^  ■  ■; 

o    American  Sociological  Association  /        /  ^  \; 

.        .  ^  *  ''''  '  *s 

o    American. Psychological  Association  \ 
o    Ejivi'ronmentar'' Design  Research  Association 


Summdipy  -  ^  ,  ^  -  ' 

The  methods  used  In  the  ■litsratiire  search  v-ielded  a  broad 
range  ■of  published  and  unpiibliahed  studies  investigating  the 
criine-environment  relationship .    At  present  ,  ■  almost  all  ,p:f  ' 
the  "Tier  I"  studies  have  been  collectad'  by  AIR.     These  studies; 
that- have abeen  oolleetad  are  marked  with  a, "+"  in 'the  margin   ,  , 
of  the  bibliography.     The  remaining  studies  are  presently-  on 
order  and  es^ected  to  be  in-houga  shortly. 

We  present  a  list  of  all  atudies  identified  as  "Tier. I/"; 
"Tier  II,"  or  "Tier  III"  in  Appandix  I  —  the  bibliography 
attached  to  this  report.     The  ofiginai  bibliography  and  Adden- 
dum A  include  those  studies  listed  in  the  original  draft  of 
Special  Report  Nun^er  1,  delivejfed  to,  LEAA  on  22  December  1978. 
Addendum  B. lists  the' additional  studies  identified  since  the  , 
submission,  of  our  first  report, 

,The  phone  contacts ' are  listed  in' Appendix  II.     The  first 
list  =o£ 'phone  contacts  includes  .  the  names' of  those 'persons  ^ 

.listed'  in- the  ■original  ;  draft,  while  the  supplemental  listfc,,,  ^ 
Addendum  .A^wlists  the  additional  phone ' contacts  made  since 

' the  submission  of -duic  first  reDcrt.. 

As'we  have  stated. earlier ,  though  we  have  made,  every 
reaspnable  effort  to  be- thorough,  there  .are  two  types  of  addi- 
tions that  may  be  made' to  ovflr  list' of  topic  area  studies  durincr 
the  course;  of  the  projecti    First,  some  studies  may  be  in  ■their 
preliminary  Stages  and  will  'not  become  toown. to  us  until  they, 
have  progressed  fur-Uier.     Second,  it  is  possible  that  some 
studies  'conducted  in  foreign  'countries  or  in  local  areas  of  the 
•U.S".  may  have 'escaped  our  attention.     We' will  make  reasonaBle  . 
efforts,  throiagh  every  phase  of  the  study,  to  ensure  that  weH- 
stay' current  with  topic  area  refearch  projects  and  pursue  any 
title  that  appears  to  merit  inclusion  in'  "Tier  i."  •  . 


10  „  ^^'''^ 


m  .  "^<''      ^    .  '  .  -  *  .  ■ 

1'  '^^^i'-  ■     ■  '  •  -    -  -  '  ^  '  .  ^  ^  ^-      ^   .  '  • 

.V  -     i  "  BibliograDhy        ,       '  "  .  v' 

'        .V-^f-'    ^-        -^.^     •■■  ^     ,  '     '         -  \       ^    .   .  '  ^-  ^  -  . 

"^V>-..^  iv-' "     ...    \.'        ^.  ^     "  /:  =  ^      ,  .        '  ^ 

^iv/  '-Alilbrandtv  H*S      &  BrpphyV  5*C,    Manmgemanti_  An  important 
'         ^alemant  bi^thm  housing  Environment .     Snvigonment  and  ^ 
"  V      Bahavior,  Dacsmbag  ^1976     505-52B . .  . 

Amirr/M.^    Patterns  in  forcible  rape .     Chicagcr  University 
■  of  Chiaago,  li71,         .  .J  , 

. *  Angal  r  S .     Diaoyuraging.  erima  through  qity  planning.  .\ 
,        ;Barkeley7"Ca  .  I   "miva  of  "C*lxsornia>  1519/  . 

.     '  ^       ^      ^  ^  ""^  /  ' 

.  Arth^  Young  and  Coro'jany .    AltaCTiativs  spaoif ioations  of 

the.  mQdei .     Qiieago  I  Chiteago^ity  Dapartoent  of"  Develop-  • 
^[  irmnt^and  Planning,  Docestoar  1977'.  ■  . 

"  .  *  ArtoUT  Yonng  and  Cqmpany^    First-^year  report  for  the  G^rini'* 
Gra^  high"ijteadt  projeot.  '  ^  '  Chicago i~^Chioafo  Ciry 
Dapar^ant  or  Devalopmant  and  Planning/  Decainbar  "1977* 

Arthur  Young. and  Company.    Additionai  data  ioigca  ipe^ifica- 


Aur  Young,  and  Company.    Aadxtionai  da^a  soigce  ipe^itJ^ca- 
tlons ,    .Chicago      Chicago  City  Dapirttnant  of  Development 
and' Planning;  \Tanimry  1978,:    -  '     '  ■    ^  :  ^ 

^thur, 'Yotmg  and  Company  .;   P'^lic  housing;^  modal /data  baae 
^  "     description.     Chicago r    Chioafo^^City  Daparjmant  ofr  ^ 

Developmaht  ' and  Planning/  January  1978  *    ^      \,  ^    ^  '  ^ 

■  .  ^    ^  ^       ^  y    ^  ^  "  ■      ^    y        ■'       -  .     ^  .  '      V ;  - 

/    Arthur  Yo^g  and. Gdmpany/    Statistical'  models,  for^  public- 
^  -  ^hottsing,     Chicago^     Chicago  City  Dapaxtoent  or  pevilop- 
V  maht "and  Planning/  August  1978  . ^ 

vAsh,  M.    Architacture/  planning " a|id  urban  crime,  '  Proceedings 
^  ^    of  the.  National  Asiociation  for  the  Care  and  Resettlement^ 
of  Offenders  Conference.  -NACaO/^  London/  'England,  -  IT ■ 

*  Sanerjee,  T.  '  ^How^  local'  gasi^anta  anS  "public  agerteles  asseas'  " 
"  ,   tsggsonal  ,and-  pyopeg-tev  aafetv-..    (Unpublished  paper,  ■ 

Univarsity  of 'Southern:  Cali|ps^iAa)  /   .  '  ,* 

.  .         ■  ■       I   ' '  '     ■    ■        '      '  '    ,   'i ' '        '  '• 

■  -■  -  •  ■  ■         ' .  '    '    '  ■  ,  .  ■  1 

Banhaia,  R.     farkhiir  revisitaa.     Arehi^taeture.  f  lua ,  May/June  : 
,  1974,.  Z^C 30  ,109-115.    ■  ^  \  ■ 

*  Bauma^ , .  T    &  .Hunter A ,     Street '  traffic , .  aocial.  'intagration  . 
:  '    and  fear  of 'crime.     Working  oaper  of^^faha  Reactions  to  '  '\ 

•  •■    .Criae  Pro i act,  Svanaton,  •  Illinoia  *     No rthwes tarn  Uni vera ity 
Genteg.  for"  urban  Affair  a,  January  1978. 


+"  In  AIE' s " posf saion 
*  -  Tier  I.  ■  .  •  ' 


f       .    ■         —  . 

Becker,'  ?.D.    Housing  Messages. 

*  lacker,  F.D.     D.^ien.  fiar  Uvin..  J|^f^  ^^^^  ' 
for  Urban  Devaiopmant  Research,  May  IS 74. 

*  ^    1         -.  n      '^h^  p€^act  of  physical  and  social  factors 
'*"of  ^asiien  J-  slnsfof  LiSity  'in  multi-family  housing 

ISvallpSents.  of  ^chil-.ctural  Rasaarcn, 

February  1915,  £(1)  ,  13-^4. 

*Bevis,  C,  a  Muttar,  J.B.  Changing  itreat  J? 
isA„^^%*eidential  burolarv.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
S^vernor-s  ulS^'Luu'y.  ulime  Prevention  and  Control 

'    1977.  ■  , 

lictanan,  L.    Dormitory  density         helpinf  b^ior^ 
"     Environment  and  Bahavioc,  Decentoer  1973,  5(4),  4dD 

490  . 

•    ■  n      ^i'^-tims--A  study  of  ^^-i^^  in  a  Boston  housing 

Cbnmittaa/  1973  • 

Boggs;  S.L.    Formal  and  i^^^^.^^.^5^l'^ 
-eK4loratory  study  of  urban,  suburban,  and  ^^fl^ 
'  orfentations .    The  Sociological  Quarterly,  Sunaner  1971, 

319-327. 

laeiatv'or  Criminology,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Novemaer  18, 
'1577.     ■  \ 

\    '      Brantingham,  P  •  J  •  "  ^  B"«tingham,  P  .L. -A  the^^^^ 

-  flranjinj  -  selection.     In  M.D.  Krohn  and  R.L.  AKers 

t    r^iml    Law  and  Sanctions i    >h>n^^feigal  Perspac- 
^  ^  Beverly  Sli":  California,     .ag.  .ui.U.aUions , 

-  THlTr  1978.  ^  , 

■  '  ,     ^A^^hm-m    p  J    s  Brantingham.,  P..L.     Crime,  occupation,. 
*        • '"tnl  lclSonli%L?auLt!on.^   A  c.niideration  of  inter-^ 

■  .       ^tropolitan  plttern...  p„K-°vS;«f 
(ads  ) ,  ^r'm-'     ^  spatial  Perspective.    New  York .  ^ 

■  .  '  cll^ia^niversity  .^ress  iixi  yui^Uw^tion)  . 

.  -     Brantinghani,  P.J.  &  Brantingham,  P.L.^ Housing  patterns  and 
Sufglary  in  a  medimn-sized  American  city .^n  J. 
.  i    Scott  (ed.),,  .csriminal  Just^^e  and  Planning.  New 
;,Vr   ■     York  I  ■  Praeger  tin  press)  . 

^incontolete  references  are  given  when  full  information  ; 
.  r- is  noi  presently  available.      ,     ,  ' 


Brantinghain^  P;L.  S  Irantingham,  P.J.     Residential  burglary 
and  urban  Sorro.     Urban  Studies,  October  1975,  273-285 • 


+         Irantingham,  P,L.  &  Irantinghain,  P*J.     Notes  on  the" geometry 
of  oriffi©.     International  Symposium  on  Selected  Crimino^ 
logical  Togiss^  Uni ver si -cy  oi  Stockholm T  August  19'7  8\ 

+       * Irantinghamf  P .L *  &  Brantingham,  P*J.    A  topological 
technique  for  regionalization*     Environment  and  ^ 
Behavior/  Septentoer  1978,  1£(3) 335-353 , 

+         Brantinghaar  Pt,  Brantingham,  P.r  &  Moltmby,  T.  Percep- 
tions of  crime  in  a  dreadful  enclosure.     The  Ohio 
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The  following  persons  and  institutions  wart  contacted 
by  tslapbone  in  order  to  locate  new  or  unpublishsd  material 
on  crime  and  the  built  enviroraient^  not  previously  generated 
by  manual  or  computerized  reference  lists. 
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Archibald  Allen 
Irwin  Altman 
Tribid  Banergse 
Mike  Barker 

J ames  BaKt er 
ieonard  BieJOTan  ' 
Richard  Block 

Pnul  IrantinghiT. 

Sidney  Brower 

D*  K#  Brown 

Jamas  Bull 

Tom  Byerts 
D ,  L .  Capone 
Ronald  Carter 
Eleanor/ Chelimsky 
Phillip  Clay  ' 


.  '    NON^FBDS^L  AGSNCISS 
PIACS/INSTITUTION 

'  T.^ple  University 

University  of  Utah_ 

.University  of  S.  California 

American  Institutes  or 
Architecture 

University  of  Houston 

Westinghouse  ,  ■ 

University  of  Chicago 
Department  of  Sociology 

Simen  Fraser;  University, 
British  Columbia    ,  / 

Baltimore  City  Planning, 
Office 

Office  of  the,Sheriff^ 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Western  Behavioral  Sciences 
^Institute 

University  of  Chicago 

Uriivarsity  of  Miami 

University  of,  Houston 

MITRE  Corporation 

Lower  Roxb ury  Commun i ty 
Center 


PEHiON  CALLED 


PLACE/INSTITUTION 


ScDtt  Danford 
Habib  Data 
Barbara  Diatriek 

Dennis  Dingemans 
Frad  Dubow 
Petar  Ingstad 

John  Evans 


d  Faanay 


Floyd  Fowler 
Karan  Franck 

Douglas  Frisbae 

Mar  Gray 

Meg  ^Gwaltney 
D.  Hailey 
Lawii  Hanes 
Stevan  Hughas 
Al  Hunter 

Ben  issaeson^  at  al, 


Univeriity  of  luffilo  ^ 

^  Ohio  University     [  .  ^■ 

Bureau  of  Social  Soisncas 
lis ear oh 

University^  of  Calif ornia 

Northwestern  University 

Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  * 

Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
Ganerai  " 

^  Canter  for  the  Administration 

of .Criminal  Justice 
_  Univeriity  of  California^  Davi 

Center  for  Sia'vey  Research 

Institute  for  Community 
Design  Analysis  - 

Minnesota  Coinmunity  Cr^e 
Prevention  Center' 

Crime  Control  Planning^  . 
Boar d>  /St,  Paul  '  .    ^  ^  ■ 

Rand  CorpqpaLtion  '  - 

-^thur  Yourtg  g  Company    .  - 

Formerly  of  Wastifijhousa 

Library  of  Congrass   -       '  \ 

Northwestern  University 
Department  of  Sociology 

Environmental  Planning/ 
Research 


Dr,  Jakowski 


Florida  State  University 


PERSON  CALLED 

C,  Ray , Jeffrey  - 
Don  Kane  -  . 

Janet  Kegg 

Imre  Kohn 
Kathleen  Korbelik 

George  Kreps 

Frmd  Kringold 
Paul  Lavrakiag  • 
Powell;  Lawton 
Dr *  Lessay 

Richard  Locasso 
Mary  Helan  Lorenze 

Harold  Malt 
Dennis  McCarthy 

Sally  Sngel  Merry 

Michael  Mertha 

Thomas  Molumby 

Mike  Moskoflf 

Fred  Moyer  "'J' 


,  PLACE/INSTITUTION 

Florida  State  University 

Director,  Chicago  Economic 
Dev^elopment  Committee 

^erican  Association  for 
the  AdvMcement  of  Science  ^ 

Westinghouse 

Department  of  Comnimity 
Planning,  Chicago 

Agricultural  Technical 
Institute 

National  Science  Foundation   . . 

Northwestern  University 

Philadelphia  Gerlatic  Center 

Ministry  of  the  Soliciter 
General , ^ Canada 

Formerly  of  .?^estinghouse 

Skidmore,  Owens  k  Merrill, 
Boston 

Harold  Lewis  Malt  Associates 

CUNY  School  of  Environmental 
Psychology  \' 

Department  of  AnUirooology 
Wellsley  .  '  V 

Association  for  the  Study 
of  Man  -  Environment  Relations 

St.  Imbrose  ^' 

Davenpott,  Iowa 
■  "  ■  * 

Wisconsin  State 

Planning  Agency 

University  of  Illinois 
Depar^ent  of  Archeology 


PERSON  CALLED 


PIACS/IHST I TUT I ON 


Gerhardt  Mueller's 
Offiaa   (Bill  B 


Nichola 
Thomae  Nutt -Powell 

Larry  OVKrent 
Ed  Ostrander 


*  Paval  Pablant 
John  Pa Ian 
Lynne  Palkovitz 
A,  H,^  Pattareon 
Don  Parlgut 

Gaorga  Phelan 

Howard  Phillipi 
Phillip  Phillips 
Gerald  I?yla 
Amos  Raboport 
Albart  Raiss  ' 
Thomas  Repp at to 
Ann  Riordan 
Mario  Rizzo 


Crima  Pravention  S  Criminal 
Jus tioe  Branch,  United  Nations 

Institute  for  Coiraiunity 
Design  Analysis 

i 

North  Carolina  State 

School  of  Urban  Dasifn 
'  Maasaohussetts    Institute  of 
Technology 

Skictoore/  Owens  k  Merrill 
Chioago 

Cornell  University., 

University  ©f  ilouston^ 

University  of/ Wiiaoonsin 

Westinghouse  - 

Penn  State  University 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley 

Sdutheasterii  Mass^ohusetts 
Criminal  Justice  .Agency         \  , 

Ohio  State  \ 

Kentuoky  University 

University* of  Akron 

Temple  University  ' 

Kale  Univarsity 

John  Jay  College 

Smithsonian 

NYU/  Iconomic  Department 
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PERSON  CALLID 


PLAGS/IN5TITUTI0N 


Susan  Saagert 

^drcw  Seidel 
Sol  Sliuster 

David  Smith  . 

Jeff  SQbel^  . 
Rebart  Spckweli:. 
^  P. A.  Stanaly 
Don  Stokola  ; 

Ralph  Tayi^r  ^ 
Richard  Taub 

Jamas  T%mn 
Riehard-  Titus  , 

Jack  Utano 
Cliiford  Vaii''Meter' 

Jaan  Warhol'ie 

Jay  Williams 
Ga^  Winkfel  ' 

Robart  Woodson  ^  - 
Robart  Yin      \  , 


CimY,  Departmeiit  of 
Environmental.  Psyonology 

University  of  Buffalo  \ 

Ministry  of  Solioitor  \ 
General ;  Canada 

CUNY,  Buffalo 
Geography  Department  . 

. Ghettysburg  Collaga 

AIA  Research  Corporation 

ARA  Consul tanti^^  Canada 

University  of  California 
Urvine  ' 

John  Hopkins  University 

Depkrtmant  of  \Sociolo^ 
University  of  Chioago 


Rensselaer  Polyteehnioal 

uhivarsit^y 
Barkiey 


of  California 


Univarsity  of  Akron^ 

University  of  Western 
Illinois.  ^ 

Cornell,  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  ■ 

Ras'eatoh  Triangle  Institute 

;,CtMY,  Invironmental 
Psychology  Department 

Aiiierican  ^Enterprise  Institute 

Aitterioan  Institutes  for 
Research     '    .  . 


.  •.                      FEDIEAL  \AGENC1ES 

PERSON  CALLID  .  .  PLACE/INSTITUTION 

Francis  Bantae             :  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Richard -Burk"  ^      •    '    '  Wm 

David  Celieite  ^  ^        L^A   (NCJRS)  / 

'Pliil  Cotton  .LEAA  (Irofila) 

.Lynn  Curtis                  .  "       HUD  / 

Skip  Dunoan             '  .  LEAA  (NCJRS) 

Tom  Lalley'  NlJffi/  Center  for  Crime  k 

Delipquenoy 

Peg^  Lentz"  HUD 

Winf  ield  Reed  >  NIMCJ 

Robert  Shipley  Department  of  Defensfi 

Jerry  ^ahell           .  Department ^>of  Transportation 

Richard  Wakefield  NIMH/  Metro  "Center 
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ADDENDUM  11 -A 

Phone  Contacts 


hi  Bauf her 


i  ^ 


Wal€er  logan 


Paul  lohannon 


Bai-bara  Bomar 


James  Brandes 


Pred  Campbell 


John  Conklin 


Pi 


Eichelberger 


Dr.  Feeney 

Carl  Evans 

Edward  Goldsmith 
Fred  First  '  • 
Jamas,  Prank 


Dapartment  of  Development 

and  PlKining 
Chioago/  Illinois 

Offioe  of  Environmental:  Education 
Dapartonent  of  ffiW 

Westerly  lahavioral  Saianoas 
La.Joila^  California 

Mational  Crima  Prevention 

-Institute  ' 
Louisvillav  Kentudky  '  % 

Human  Rasourpas  Division 

Alamo  Area  Counoil  of  Govarnmentg 

San  Antonio ,  TaKas 

*  ' 

Univarsity  of  Washington 

Dapartoant  of  Criminolofy 
Seattle  r  Washington 

Tu#ts  Dni^4rsity 

Department  of  Socioiogy  ^ 
loston/  Massaohussetts 


t  of lajining  and 
uttity  Development 


Mi  mi,  Florida 


Univarsity  of  California  (Davis) 
Center  for  the  Administration, 
of  Criminal  Justioa  .  / 

Criminal'  Justice  Planning  Office 
Aliimo  Area  Council  of  Govarnmerits 

:.-  San  ^tonio/  TaKas  ^. 

-' -  . .  . 

.  Miimeai^olis  Housing  "and 

Redevelopment  Authority  ^  ^ 

Departoant  of  City  PI  inning  *  ^ 
New  York ,  {Jew  York 

Irantwood,  California  PoliQe  ' 
Department  ^  / ' 
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William  Grsenberg 

P^illiatti  Hofstrom 
Petar  Hart 

Danald  Ingrain 
John  Jonas 
Kathleen  Korbelik 

Peter  Kartye 
Jon  Lang 
Paul  Newhouse  = 
Maria  Padraho 

Gaorge  Rand 
Roger  Rager 

Riohard  Rau 
Lawrence  S every 


Department  of  Planning  and 

Developmant 
Trenton /  New-  Jersey  « 

Denver  Anti-Crime  Council 
Denver,  Colorado 

Urban  Design  Group 
Department  of  City  Planning 
New  York ,  New  York 

Downtown  Development  Authority 
Jaoksonville,  Florida 

Denver  Anti-Crime  Council 
Denver,  Colorado 

Department  o£  Development 

and  Planning 
Chioago,  Illinois 

Research  Iriangle  Institute 
North  Carolina 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Departtnent  of  Criminology 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  Commission 
on  Crime  and  Law  Inforcemfent 

Dade  County ^Criminal  Justice 
.  Planning  Group     ■  ' 
Miami,  Florida  ^  ' 

University  of  Souther^ 
California 

Fremont,  CA  Police  Department 
Director , sConmunity  Relations 
Departoient  . 

National  Institute  for  Law 

Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 

University  of  Florida  at 

Gainesville 
Department  of  Psychology 


^  - 
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Jeff  Schrink 


Indiana  State  University 
Department  of  Criminology 


Dr.  Shye  Kentucky  State  University  ' 

Department  of  Criminology 

Dr.  James  Taylor  National  Clearinhouse  on 

Criminal  Justice,  Plann:i.nf 
and  Architecture 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Lt,  Taylor  ,  THOR  Project 

,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

David  Ward  University  of  Minnesota 

Criminal  Justice  Studies 
Minneapolis ,  Minnesota 

Joe  Weiss  Washington  State  University 

^-      ^  \  Institute  for  Crime  and 
Delinguen^^ 
Seattle # ^ Washington 

Bill  Windham  ^        S.W^  Texas  State  University 

Depar-toant  of  Architecture 
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COUfO^     7  -  The  Community  as  a  Problem  Solving  Resource 


Course 
Overview 


Purpose 


The  liiik  between  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  and  socioecQnomie  problems  in 
the  community  is  clear;  what  is  not  often  as  clear  is  the  fact  that  the  schools  have 
possibilities  for  using  the  conmunity  as  a  problam- solving  resource.     This  course 
will  help  participants  find  new  channels  for  support  of  school  programs  and  projects 
in  their  communities  and  provide  techniques  for  gathering  such  support,  Innovativa 
approaches  to  interagency  cooperation  will  also  be  examined. 


Instructional  Objectives 


1.      To  focus' participants  on  the  role  of  the  ooiranunity  as  a  resource — to 
exraine  the  school's  role  as  part  of  the  community* 

2*.     To  present  coimnunity. involvement  programs  in  the  schools  as  effective 
^approaches  to  reduoing  and  preventing: problem  behaviors  in  the  school. 

3,      To  build  participants'  awareness  of  the  benefits  and  obstacles  in  using 
parents  and  other  volunteers  .in  comnunitj:  involvement  projects* 

4*      To , pre sent  participants  with  ways  to  proceed  in  dealing  with  agencies^ 
organizations,  and  businesses  to  gather  support, 

5*      To  introduce  participants  -  to  the  benefits  of  cooperation  with  the 

Juvenile  justice  system  and  provide  examples  of  effective  interagency 
coordination  efforts  between  school'  and  justice  agencies* 


^rget  Audiences 
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This  course  is  appropriate  for      broad  mix  of  participants-'- teachers^  administrators , 
students,  parents,  and  community  members.     The  material  presented  focuses  on  what  a 
school  can  do  to  start  community  irivolvement  programs'i  and?  also  provides  valuable 
information  for  community  members  working  with  schools  to  sat  up  youth-serving 
programs.     Specific  modules  may  be  of > greater  interest  to  one  or  another  subset  of  ^ 
the  total  group,  depending  on  interest— ^nfe^eed ■ 
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Resources/ 

****  '  '  -B  I. 

Course  T  ^  Tha_eommunitv  as  a  _PcQblam-Solvinq  Resource 

Module    - 


Audiovisual s 


SOLUTIONS  TO  VANDALISM 

This  film^  intended  for  use  by  educators,  police  community  relations  ^ 
dapartmants,  and  civic  organisations,  shows  what  several  Gommunities  across 
the  country  have  done  about  the  problem  of  vandalism.    The  film  depicts 
how  six  different  communities  hava  confrontad  willful  dastruction  and 
violence  in  their  areas*    Local  leaders  have  taken  the  initiative  in  each 
of  the  communities  and  found  solutions  to  vandalism  —  in  large  cities  like 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  school  children  are  involved  in  vandalism 
patrols;  in  Seattle,  Washington,  Where  a  student  vandalism  conunittee  ' 
conducts  hearings  on  cases  of  vandalism,*  and  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  a  school  principal  involved  parents  and  teachers  in  an  antivandalism 
campaigri.     In  smaller  urban  areas,,  such  as  Biliings,  Montana,  students 
were  given  a  chanqe  to  work  in  the  cafeteria,  office,  and  library  in 
order  to  instill  in. them  a  sense  of  responsibility*    The  suburban  area  of 
Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  conducted  a  vandalism  awareness  program,  where 
older  students  talked  to  'the  younger  students  about  vandalism*  In 
Berrien  County/  Michigan,  a  peet  group  counseling  program  is  used ^ to  counteract 
vandalism*     These  programs  have  yielded  definite  cost  savings  as  well  as' 
less  tangible  but  perhaps  e<ren  more  significant  results ,  such  as  diverting 
youth  from  destructive  pursuits  toward  productive  activity*    ^Possibly.- the 
mmt  important  kspect  of  these  programs  is; the  fact  that  the  solutions 
were  not.  handed  down  from  Washington  or  state  capitols,  but  were  . 
developed  in  the  affected  coimnunities  by  local  people  themselves*         ^  . 
Rural,  urban,  and  suburban  communities  have  each  been  able  to"  devise 
innovative  programs  to  solve  their  own  vandalism  problems.;  = 
The  f ilm  ,is  intended  to  spark  enthusiasm  for  boiranunity  programs  to 
fight  vandalism*  ^  "  ^  ; 

Color  Film,  16mi,  Snrni,  and  Videocassette,  35  minutes  • 
purchase:  $400 

Rental  Peer^  S40  - 
Distributor^    Mary  Hanson  '  - 

Perrennial ^ Education,  Inc* 

477    Rpger  Williams  _   " 

P,0.  Box  855  Ravinia  , 
Highland  Park,  IL  60035 
Telephonei     (312)  433-1610 

Previewed  by  NSMq  staff. 
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BRIEFING  FOR  PARENTS,  VOLUMES  I  AND  II  , 

~  .    '  -----  ^ 

The  materials  are  intanded  to  asaist  school  personnel  in  conmunicating 
with  parents-     The  readings  and  audio-visual  experiences  provide 
thotivation/  encouragement^  reasons  and  ideas  on  how  parents  can  support 
their  children's  growth  and  learning.  . 
Describer  critique:     The  individual  materials  are  well  planned  and 
designed  to  collectively  produce  an  informative  and  helpful  guide  on 
effective  ways  of  caregiving.     In  simple  language ,  devoid  of  jargon,  the 
developers  have  distilled  key  themes  from  research-^drawn  knowledge. 
Intended  for  inseryice  and  preservice  for  teachers ,  parents ,  and 
administrators  who  are  interested  in  bringing  the  home,  school,  and 
coOTiunilty  closer  together.    All  grade  levels* 

Multimedia 
Purchase  I  $88,86 

Distributor!    National  Education  Association 

Order  Department  u 
The  Academic  Building 

Saw  Mill  Road       '  ^  ■ 

West  Haven,  CT      06516     ^  ^ 

Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff,  ^ 


THE  PARENT  CRUNCH  .  ^      '  ^    -  ■  ; - 

"(Number  1  in  the  5-part  series  i    THE  HEART  OF  TEACHING) 

Communication  problems  between  parents  and  .teachers  are  highlighted. 
Describer  critique  i    This  well-written  and  performed  drama  successf^liy  ^.i 
draws  in  the  viewer  to  the  compltfHities  and  tensions  of  misunderstandings 
between  teacher  and  patent.    Offering  no  simple  pat  solutions^  the  film 
asks  the  viewer  to  reach  his  own ^iconclus ions , 

Intended'^  for  inservice  teachers  heeding  vto  understand  themselves  and 
their  ^^otional  responses  to  the  daily  eKperiences  of  their  professional 
lives;    All  grade  levels.  ■ ,  '  ■ 

Film," 16  mm,  and  Videocassette 

Purchase  I     $250  (16mm  film)  ^ 
Purchase:     $175  (videocassette)  ^  ;  " 

Distributor!    Agency  For  Instructional.  Television 

1111       17th  Street 

iloomington,  IN      47401  ^ 

previewed  by  NSRN  staff,  .  '  .  ... 


ASK  ME  DON'T  TELL  ME 


Shows  white,  black,  oriental, ^  and  Spanish-speaking  teenage^  gangs  working 
as  volunteers  in  the  youth  for  service  organiEation  in  San  Francisco, 

Mosk,  than  Attorney  General  of  Cflifornia,  Gomments  on  the  need  for 
society  to  give  juvenile  delinquents  a  feeling  of  worth, 

B^W  Film,   22  minutes,  1960  '  ' 

Distributor:    University  of  California 

Berkeley,  CA  °  ■  ' 

Not  previewed  by  NSIW  staff. 


A  SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY  , 

Conmunity  education  programs  and  processes  are  described  and  -an  overview 
of  coiratunity  services  is  provided.     Citizen  cooperation  is  covered,  including 
the  community  council.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  impact  of  programs  and 
processes  on  the  lives  of  conmunity  members*    The  story  is  presented 
through  statements  by  community  members  speaking  about  their  own 
eKperiences*    A  discussion  guide  is  also  provided. 

Color  Film,  28  minutes 

Purchase I     $210  ^  ^ 

Rental  Available 

Publisher/Producer 1    Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation  % 
Distributor  I  '  National  Conmunity ''Education  Association 
1017  Avon  Street 
\         Flint,,  MI    48503  ' 

Telephone:     (313)   238-0463  '  . 

Previewed  by  NSRN  staff.  ,  ' 


PLAY  IT  COOL 

This  film  presents  different  ways  of  handling  typical 
situations  which  a  police  officer  may  faqe  daily,  'e,g^ ,  approaching  v 
a  group  of  teen-agers,  stopping  a  car,  etc.    Particularly  useful  for 
a  police  training  program  or  school  liaison  program, 

-Color  Film,  20  minutes,  1972 
Rental  Feei     $16.00  .      ■  , 

Distributor?    Correctional  Service  of  Minnesota 
1427  Washington  Avenue  South 
.    Minneapolis, .  MN      55454  ' 
Toll  Free#:     (800)  328-4737 
Minnesota  residents  call  ■ 
collects     (612)  339-7227 


Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff. 
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THl  BLACKBOARD  JUMBLE 

Sergeant  Bruca  Pynan,  a  detective  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff *s 
Department,  ttlis  of  his  experiance  with  learning-disabled  students  as 
he  drives  to  a  high  school.     There  he  arrests  a  youth,  advises  him  of  his 
rights,  and  takes  him  into  custody. 

Gabriel  Kaplan  —  as  himself,  not  the  '*Mr,  Kotter"  of  TV  fame  — 
defines  learning  disabilities  and  concludes,  "For  a  kid  with  a  learning, 
disability,  school  can  be  a  nightmare  of  failure       a  -Blackboard  Jumble'*" 

From  Sergeant  Fynan  we  learn  that  he  has  had  training  within  the  Department 
fox  recognizing  learning  disabilities* 

Kaplan  points  out  that  the    key  to  rehabilitating  the  learning-disabled 
youth  is  to  give  him  the  special  education  he  needs, 

Judge  David  Kenyon  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Center  serving  the  Watts 
District  tells  how  they  approach  the  problem  of  evaluating  and  meeting 
the  individual  needs  of. each  person.    They  have  an  Intake   Assessment  Panel 
that  includes  representatives  from  Los  Angeles  Police  Departtnent    and  the 
Los  Ahgeles  City  School  District,    A  ^' social  worker  from  the  Deparwent 
of  Community  Development  later  does  follow-up"  on  the  diverted  cases. 
Result:     an  88%  success  rate.    We  see  the  panel  at  work  in  the  re-creation 
of  a  case*  '  ■ 

Judge  Kenyon  concludes i     "There  are  many  youngsters  with  learning .disability 
who  never  get  in  trouble  w^ith  the  law.     But  there  are  so.  many  with  learning 
disability  who  do  get  in  trouble  "  if  we  could  identify  them  early  and  work 
on  the  problem  earlier,  I*m  sure       I'm  just  sure        that  it  will  have  a. 
definite  impact  on  the  crime  rate*"  /  .-^ 

Kaplan  States  that  both  delinquenoy  and  learning  disability  occur  many  times 
more  frequently  among  boys  than  among  girls,  -  He  then  introduces  the  Scott- 
Scudder  Reception  Center  in  SauguSr-  an  intake  and  diagnostic  facility  for 
delinquient  boys  operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Probation'  Department, 

Larry  Springer,  a  teacher,  and  Roberta.  Savage,  a  Special  Education 
teacher  "there,  tall  about  the  tests  used  to  diagnose  the  learning 
and  behavioral  problems,  ,  They  are  especially  interested  in  discovering 
the  individual's  preferred  modes  of  learning        a  key  to  remediation,. 

Individual  assessment  follqws  the  student  to  his  temporary  and  more 
permanent  classrooms.    At  Scott-Scudder  the  students  use  the  "All  Win 
Reading  Program",     This,  or  other  systems  which  are  self-pacing  and 
give  immediate  feedback  of  correct  answers  are  reconttnended.  Relevance 
is  a  key  to  success  in  all  subjects  studied,  ^  ^ 

In  six  months  the  students  gain  about  three  grade  levels  in  reading. 


THE  SL^CKSQARP  JUMBLE  (Continued) 

Kaplan  gives"  a  check-list  of  clues  to  learning  disabilities  which  feome 
in  clusters  in  most  cases i 
Short  attention  span 

Difficulty  following  oral  instructions 

Trouble  saying  a  word  until  someone  says  it  first  - 

DisorganiEed 

Clumsy 

Overactive 

Underactive 

Poor  reader 

Poor  eye-hand  coordination 
Quick-  temper 
Over impulsive 

He  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  student -s  rights  to  individual  education. 

Color  Film,  23  minutes  . 

Purchase^  1360 

Rental  Fee:     $40  per  week 

Distributor i     Lawren  Productions,  Inc* 

p*0*  Box  666 

Mendocino,  CA  95460 

Telephone:     (707)  937-0536 

Previewed  by  NSRN  staff*  ;  '     .  . 


YOUTH  AND^'TIffi"  LAW  '  .       ,  '  ^  ' 

Shows  police  working  with  juvenile  offenders  but  also  with  mental  health 
and  welfare  specialists  as^well  as  other  comnunity  groups  to  guide 
youthful  energies  into  constructive  channels  and  to  prevent  delinquency, 

B/W  Film,  36  minutes,  1963 
Purchase  I     $285  - 

Rental  Fee:    ,$18.00  -  .     ^  .  ^ 

Distributor  I     International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.  ' 

332  South  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL      60604   .    ^  ^ 

Telephonei     (312)  427-4545 


•previewed  by  NSEN  staff. 


UNDER  THE  LAW 


A  new  concept  in  legal  education  programming* ,  ,Two  hard'-hitting  film 
series  let  yQungsters  see,  feel  and  participate  in  real-life  crime 
situations  to  understand  the  consequences  of  committing  a  crime.  They 
see  different  sides  of  the  law* through  the  eyes  of  defendant,  victim^ 
bystander    police  officer,  prosecutor  and  judge.., to  learn  how  the 
legal  process  serves  justice,  protects  society. 

An  eKciting  stop-action  teaching  teehnique  freezes  the  film  at  crucial 
points  and  asks  students:    WHAT  WOULD  YOU  .DO?    This  makes  them  feel,  think 
and  discuss  their  reactions.    Than  tte  film  illustrates  how  the  law 
administers  justice  based  on  tihe  legal  and  human  circumstances  of  each  case 

Discussion  leaders'   OTides  for  both  series  motivate  classroom  discussion  at 
freezer-film  segments,  es^lain  legal  points  in  clear,  simple  language, 
and  suggest  related  learning  activities , 

UNDER  THE  LAW    was  made  possible  through  a  Discretionary  Grant  from  the 
Law  Enforcement Assistance  Administration  (U,S,  Dept,  of  Justice), 
National  Education  Institute  coordinated  the  film  series  and  served  as 
funding    co-sponsor.    The  National  District  Attorneys  Association  served 
as  legal  resource  for  the  series, 

-VANDALS 

(UNDER  THE  LAW,   SERIES  11) 

Demonstrates  the  senseless^  self-defeating  act  of  vandalism, and  how 
convicted  juveniles  can  use  probation  as  a  positive  experience.  Teenagers 
Ken  and  Mindy  vent  their  frustration  and  anger  by  vandalizing  their  school, 
A  juvenile  Court  Referee  orders  them  to  undergo  psychiatric  examinations, 
then  places  them  on  probation  "  Mindy  working  with  blind  children,  Ken 
helping  a  clean-up  crew.     Each  youngster  takes  a  different  view  of  probatio 
WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  if  your  friend  wmted  to  smash  windows?     HOW  WOULD  YOU 
DECIDE  as  referee  to  deal  with  Ken  and  Mindy? '  ' 

Color  Film,  17  minutes 

Purchase:     $275  ■  ^ 

Distributor:     Walt  Disney  Educational  Media  Co, 

?        .    ^^00  South  Buena  Vista  Street  ^ 

Burbank,  CA    "  91521 

Teiephonei     (213)  841-2000 

Toll'freei     (800)  423-2555 

Previewed  by  NSRN  stiff,  \^ 
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JUVENILE  JUSTICES     mY  CAN'T  I  GQ  HOME  NOW? 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE^     WHY  CAN'T  I  GO  HOME  NOW  is  an  exeallent  way  to  open 
discussions  of  the  many  Gomplex  segrQents  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  System 
with  contmunity  groups,  with  juveniles  themsalves^  and  with  the  members 
of  your  staff. 

The  film  explores  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  a  modern  and  progressive 
juvenile  court  system*     The  relationships  and  roles  of  the  various  menders 
of  the  system  are  aKaminedt     Filmed  on  location  in  the  San  Diego  County 
Juvenile  Court  and  Juvenile  Detention  Facility,  the  film  follows  a  juvenile 
girl  from  her  arrest  through  the  ultimate  disposition  of  her  case. 

Color  Film,  28  minutes  ' 
Rental  Feei  $25  , 
Producer i     Harper  and  low 

Distributor i     Correctional  Service  of  Minnesota' 
1427  Washington  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55454 
Toh.  Free  #i     (800)  328-4737 
Minnesota  residents  call 
s    collect:     (612)  339-7227 

Not  previewed  by  NSRK  staff, 

HOPE  FOR  KIDS:     INNOVATIONS  IN  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

This  new  film  looks  at  several  of  the  innovative  community  progrms  which 
are  being  developed  to  keep  kids  out  of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and 
thus  out  of  juvenile  prisons/  It  axplores  the  successes  and  failures  of 
such  progrOTS  as  group  homes,  half-way  houses,  youth  service  bureaus,,  school 
youth  development  projects,  as  well  as  achool-within-a-school  programs. 
Narrated  by  Phil  Jones,  CBS  Correspondent,  this  film  gives  insight  as  wall 
as  inspiration  for  comiunity  corrections  programs* 

Color  Film,  29  minutes,  1974 
Purchase:     S350  .  ^ 

Rental  Fee:  ^  $22       ^      .  ^ 
producer  I     Correctional  Service  of 'Minr\esota 

Distributor:    Correctional  Service  of  Minnesota  y  _ 

1427  ^^ashington  Avenue  South 

Minneapolis,  MN      55454  ■ 

toll  Free  #i     (800)   328-4737  •  ^  ' 

Minnesota  residents  call 

collecti     (612)  339-7227 


Not  previewed  by  NSRN  staff* 
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CHILDRJIN  IN  TROUBLE j     A  NATIONAL  SCANDAL 

A  doGumentary  film  which  shows  the  dehumanising  effeat  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system*  , 

Film,  28  minutes  r  1974  ^  , 

Purchase  I  $260 

Distributor  I  Im-Makera,  Inc . 

400  N,  Michigan .Avenue 

Chicago,   IL     -60611  '  . 

Telephone  I      (312)  644-7444 

Not  previewed  by  l^SW  staff.  '        .  ' 


^  - 

C^irSS     7  «  The  CQnttnunity  as  a  Problem^Solving  Resource 
ModtjIS     7*1  and- 7.2  -  SehQgl-^Communlty  Links  (CQmbined  Segglon) 
Total  "nmm  hours  

Module  Summary 

This  cottUDined  session  (a  eQndensation  of  Madulas  7.1  and  7*2)  .introduces  the  Goneepts 
of  the  school  as  eomiunity^  of  the  school  as  part  ^  of  the  larger  eortTOunity,  and  of  net- 
working and  linking  mechanisms  to  bridge  the  t-m  in  attempts  to^ prevent  and  reduce 
violence  and  vandalism.    Conmunity  involvement  in  the  school,  conmiunity  schools,  and 
interagency  cooperation  are  presented  as  strategies  to  promote  pasi€ive  linkage. 


Ooursa 

.  Agenda 
by  Module 


3. 


Aetivity/ Content  Summa^ 


Introduction  and  Course  Overview  ■ 

A«      The  Concept  of  Coimnunity  ^  ^  ^ 

'A  sense,  of  community  can  exist  within  a  group,  a  school,  or 
r         within  the  area  a  school  serves* 

'Binding  Mechapisms—Li  nkage  __ajid  Me  two  rks 

Linkage -building ^, and' networking  extend  any  community's  ability 
to  function  and  serve. 

The  Need  for  Community  Outreach  and  Support 

Schools  are,  part  of  a  greater  community,  which  influences  not 
only  the  problems  schools  face  but  the  solutions;  they  can 
-  attempt.  >  '  • 

Involving  the  Coiwnunity:  Programs  That  Have  Reduced  Sehool  Violence 
and  Vandalism  .  " 

Participants  and  trainer  share  eramples  of  progrras  that  involve 
various  sectors  of  the  coimnunity  in  helping  solve  schoo'l  problems. 


The  Coittfnunity  Schools  Concept 

A,     .Description  of  the  Community  Educ4tion  Approach 

■    Designing  a  Coitmiunlty  Education  PrQefflais."^  Building  Block  Model 


Interagency  Cooperation;  The  yerba  Buena  Approach  to  School^Based 
Service  Deliverv  ^  ~ 


Tlma 


10-15  min. 


30  min. 


15  min. 


lS-20  min. 


Activity/ Content  Summary 


5 .      Techniques  for  Pronvoting  Community  InvQlvemant 

Thera  -is.  a  clear  distinction  between  obtaining  co^unity  awareness  of  a 
problem  and  of  building  active  involvement  of  people  and  organizations 
in  a  project.     Participants  explore  and  discuss  tedhniques  for  encourag- 
ing, increased  comminity  participation  in      resources-sharing  network* 


Course"  ^  ^^^'^^  community  as  a  Problem  Solving  Resource 
Module         ""^Role  of  the  CoiMiunity 


Module 
Synopsis 


Purpose  . 

This  module  provides  participants  with  an  introduction  to  the  relationship  between 
school  violence  and  vandalism  and  its  root  causes  that  lie  within  the  community.  It 
presents  the  community  education  concept  as  a  prevention  approach  that  has  shown 
long-term  promise  of  reducing^problem  behaviors  in  schools  thoughout  the  country, 
'The  content  and  activities  acquaint  participants  with  a  range  of  posiibilities  for  t 
developing  school ^community  links.    Participants  also  learn  about  examples  of  pro- 
grams that  have  worked  and  are  introduced  to  a  model  for  developing  a  program  in 
their  local  communities* 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to-- 

1,  Describe  the  relationship  between  community  socioeconomic  problems  and  vio- 
lence and  vandalisni  in  schools*  ' 

2,  Describe  the  evolution  of  school  isolation  from  the  community. 

3,  Differentiate  between  stratagies  that  only  control  or  contain  the  problem 
and  those  that  address  the  underlying  causes,  , 

4*      Name  some  major  components  of  the  conununlty  that  can  assist  the  school  in 
violence  and  vandallsro  prevention. 

■         5.      List  four  fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  community  school  concept  is  based, 

6.      Describe  the  building  block^ynodel  for  developing  a  comprehensive  coramufiity 
education  program.  :  • 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

.This  is  a  core  module  vtargeted  at  the  preoperational  and  operational  levels.     It  is ^ 
therefore  J  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants.    Therel  is  a  small  group 
activity  which  is  suitable  for  people  with  varied  backgrounds;  however j  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  school  administration  is  required  for  an  optional  group  activity , 
the  results  of  whigh  can  be  shared  with  and  will  be  meaningful  to  the  entire  group. 


EKLC 


his 
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Module 

Course     7  ^  The  community  as  a  Problem  Solving  Resource  SyHOpSIS 

„  .  ,    , ,   „ ,    ,  u  7  (continued) 

Modulo    7.1  -  Role  of  the  CommunitY  

Media/Equipment 

Overhead  projector 
Flip  charts 

Felt-tipped  marking  peni 
Masking  tape  - 


Materiais 

T  ra  n  s  p  a  r  e  nc  i  e  s  , 

Development  of  Alienation 
Reiiilts  of  Alienation 
Reactive  Strategies 
Componeati  of  the  Conmiunlty 
Remedial  Strategies 
Community  School  Rationale 

Components  of  Community  Education  " 

Participant  Worksheets 

7,1*1         Small  Group  Activity^    School/Community  Relationshipi 
7.1.2         Rate  Your  Own  School  \ 

Background  Material  (Trainer/Participant)  , 

7.1.1         Workshop  Content  Summary^  "The  Role  of  the  Community,"    NSRNj  1979. 

Background  Materials  (Trainer) 

Wenkj  Ernst.     "Tomorrow's  Education*    Models  for  Participation"  in 
School  Cj^ime^nd  Dlsruptioni    Preyjatlo^ Models ,    National  Institute 
of  Education,  Government  Printing  Officej  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 
Steele,  Marilyn.    "Enrolling  Community  Support^  Journal  of  Research 
and  Development  in  Education.    Volume  11,  Number  2,  1978. 
Model  Program  Descriptions. 


7.1,1 
7.1,2 
J. 1.3 
7.1,4 
7.1.5 
7.1.6 
7.1.7 


7.1.2 

7.1.3 
7.1.4 


Resources 


R.7.1.1      T/A  Bulletin,  Community  Involvement  in  Schools, 
R,7*l*2      T/A  Bulletin,  Community  Schools. 

R.7.1*3      T/A  Bulletin,  Yerba  Buenai    A  School-based  Inter?|ency  Approach* 


Development  of  Alienation 

Community 


Poverty  • 
Disease ' 
Divorce 


Little 
Schoolhouse 
IVaclitlon 


•Crime 

Cliiid  Abuse  &  Neglect 
■Substance  Abuse 


Outcome 


Results  of  Alienation 


Reactive  Strategies 


Community 


7 


c 
e 


-►Vlolerice 
Vandalism 
— >*Crlme 


Violence-*- 
Vandalism 
Cn'me 


1^ 
5' 

3, 
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Community 


ERIC 


Components  of  the  Community 

a. 


,  6 


ERIC 


Remedial  Strategies 


Community 


Involvement- 
Needs  Identification  - 
Decis^on-making- 


Wide  Use  of  Facilities 
Social  Services 
Continuing  Education 


•Support 
•Protection 


Community 


13. 


ERIC 


ERIC 


Community  Scho0l  Ratioiial© 

V      ■    -        •  ■  '  '  ■  ■  '  ■  / 

Accesslbili^  to  all 

Full  use  of  facilities 
Educatlornoradult&And^uth 
Coordinated  human  service  delivery 


Q  J 

w  .i. 


Components  of  Community 
Education 


(6)  community  organization 


(5)  community  centering 
•  K-12  programs 


(4)  citizens'  involvement 


(3)  Interagency  cooperation 


(2)  adult  learning  programs 


(1)  e)^anded  use  of  school  facilities 


\         ^  7 
COUfSO  '    7  -  The  CQtrmunity  as  a  Problam'^Solving  Regource 

Moguls     7*1^  Role  of  tha  Congflunlty   ^  _^  

TstSi  TIltlQ        J=  hQur  and  15  minuteg  (with  optiQnal  aetivity) 


Medule  Summary 

Thii.  module  introduces  the  relationship  betwean  ichool  vi©lanca.and  vandalism  and  the 
r|©t  causes  that  lia  within^tha  community.    Use  of  community  rasourcas  in  a  cqmrnunity 
sohqel  is  prasented  as  a  prevantion  approach  that  has  shown  promising  results.  The 
content  and  aetivitias  acquaint  participants  with  possibilitias  for  developing  school- 
corranunity  links  and  provide  examples  of  programs  that  have  worked,    A  building-block 
model  for  daveloping  a  community  school  program  is  prasented ,       .  . 


Atiivfty/ Content  Summary 

Hme 

i  ■ 

^Introduction  to  School -Community  Relationships 

15 

minv 

a. 

CoTOnunity  Roots  of  School  Vio:   ace^  and'-vandalism  il 

15 

min. 

The  relationship  betwaan  community  socioaconomic  problems  and  the 
incidence  of  school  violence  and  vandalism  is  presented,  showing 
the  effects  of  the  educational  system's  inability  to  cope  single^ 
handedly^  with  the  compleK  problems  of  modern  society. 

A,      Overview 1     Community  Hoots  of  the  Problem 

— —  ■* —   / 

1.      Alienation:    Response  to  the  tittle  Red  Schoolhouse  Tradition 

C.      The  School  * s^ Reaction:    Isolation,  Containment,  Control 

3, 

A  Diffarent  Strategy—Community  Education                          \  ■ 

10 

min. 

Establishment  of  conanunity  schools  has  helped  many  co^nunitias  re- 
duce problem  behaviors  in  schools.    In  a  coranunity  school/  facili-^ 
ties  are  used  by  the  whole  community  and  the  school  becomes  a 
service  center  for  delivery  of  needed  human  services. 

A.      Introduction           T  * 

;B,      Description  of  Conmiunity  School  Concept  * 

C.      Results  of  Community  Education  Programs 

Cormnunity  School  Programs  That  Have  Reduced  School  Violence  and 

Vandalism 

10 

min . 

A  number  of  aKamples  of  school  programs  that  involve  the  communi^v 
are  describad.    Models  range  from  limited  school  and  community 
cooparation  to  the  full-scale  community  education  program,  ' 

Course 

Agenda 
by  Module 


8 


Activity/ Content  Summary 


Time 


A,      SKampla  of  limited  Scope  Community  School  Coopa^ration 
.  ^  .    3 .      A  Total  Conmunity  Eduoation  Concept I    Thm  Yarba  Suana  Flan 

5 .  Group  Discuasion:     Gonpiimity  Education  in  the  Proposition  13  Era 

6.  Rate  Your  Oto  School  (Optional  Activity) 

Individuali  rate  local  schools  according'  to  the  degraa  of  conttnunity 
service  integration, 

7.  .  ^  Pesign  of  a  Community  Education  _Program  ^ 

Participants  observe  how  conttnunity  school  programs  are  developed  using 
a  building-blook  modal  and  how  each  step  in  the  modal  impacts  the 
school's  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism* 

AV  Overview 


10  min, 
IS  min. 


10  min* 


1.  The  Building^Slock  Modal 
W£'ap-up  ' 


5  min. 


^       '    Course    ^  "         community  as  a  Problem  Solving'  Reiource  Detailed 

Module     ^  Community  Wallc-Through 


'Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Participant 

Worksheat^ 

7.1.1 

Flip  charts 
Markers 
Masking  Tape 


1. 


Small  Group  Activity  With  Worksheet:  School-Community^ 
Relationships  (15  min.)  ^ 

Trainer  should  divide,  the  participants  into  small  groups  of  five 
or  ilK*    Refers  participants  to  Participant  Worksheet,  7.1,1 
Small  Group  Activity,  School-Comiunity  Relationships ,  and  give 
the  following  directions  I 

o    Read  the  activity.    In  small  groups  for  selected 
problem  students^  list  on  a  flip  chart  /community 
resources  that  might  ba  useful  in  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

Trainer  should  direct  each  small  group  report  out  to  the  larger 
group,  pointing  out  why  the  students  were  selected  as  trouble- 
some and  why  particular  resources  were  suggested  to  help  them. 

Trainer  should  display  around  the  room  the  lists  of  rasources 
for  assisting  youth  that  emerge  from  the  small  groups.  These 
lists  will  present  a  composite  picture  of  the  many  possibilities 
for  school* community  interaction*    -      •  * 

The  obvious  point  is  that  the  troubled  student  is  a ^  ^ 
potentially  violent  or  destructive  student.    With  this 
perspective,  almost  all  of  those  names  on  the  list  could  ^ 
be  troubled.    Lists  of  resouraes  for  dealing  with  tha 
student  *s  problam  will  rapres'ent  a  full  spectrm  of  com- 
munity resourcasi    individuals  (parents  and  other  adults), 
comunity  health  and  social  agancles,  businesses,  organi- 
zations, and  the  criminal  Justice  system.    The  outcomes  of 
this  activity  are  reinforced  In  the  following  mlnilactuta.) 

Minilacture:    Community  Roots  of  School  Vlolencl  and  Vandalism 
(15  mln, )  ^  — 

The  following  outline  presents  major  points  to  ba  covered  in  a 
trainer  presentation  of  cognitive  infomation,,  The  outline  can 
be  fleshed  out  from  information  provided  in  the  attached  back- 
ground materials. 


ERLC 


(R-ll/15/79) 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Overhead 
projector 
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Transpareiicy 

7.1. 1 


Sequence/Activi^  Description 


A,      Ovegviewv    Comniunity  Roots  of  the  Problem 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points  about  the  traditional 
relationship  between  school-community  problems  and  school 
violence  and  vandalisms  '  i 

o    The  schools  have  long  been  accused  of  failing  to  meet 
their  educational  responsibilities*    Violence  and  van-^ 
dalism  are  seen  as/ the  newest  in  a  long  list  of  shoft"^ 
comings  of  the*-a4ucational  system, 

o    In  reality^  many  causes  of  problem  beha\^iors  seen  in 
today's  schools  lie  outside  the  school  and  in  the  commu^ 
nity  itself. 

o    In  the  past,  schools  could  do  their  job  and  live  up  to 
conununity  expectations  because  community  members  were 
closely  involved  with  the  school.    Church  ties  and  civic 
allegiancies  w^re  strong.    The  size  of  schools  and  coimnu^ 
nities  was  manageable.  . 

B*      Alienation:    Response  to  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  Tradition 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  point ;^ 

o    In  many  cases,  the  myth  of  the  -'little  red  schoolhouse" 
still  colors  people's  eKpectations  for  the  modern  school. 
Yet  society  has  changed  .radically. 

Show  Transparency  7.1,1  and  Jiake  the  points  below. 
Development  of  Aiienatlon 


Qommtifiitif 


Poverty^ 


Uttis 
Red  SehaoittdUte 
midltlOft 


Grime        '  " 
-Child  Abus«  i  Ntglesi 
^Subitanoe  Abust 


AVtofiatfon 


ERIC 


MS 

Mm 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparency 
7.1,2 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


0    Thii  transparency  illustratei  the  iltuation  in  many  commu- 
nities where  overgrown  "little  red  schoolhouse^"  are ^trying* 
to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  posed  by  today's  troub- 
led society.  '  V  ' 

cf    The  failure  of  the'  schools  to  be  all  things  to  youth  has  " 
led  to  charges  that »the  educational  system  is' irrelevaht  . 
for  today's  needs*  '-'^ 

^    by  Research  shows  that  the  unmet  expectations  caiuse  disillu-- 
sionment  and  lead  to  the  alienation  t.^tween  students  and 
schools .  .        ■•         *  " 

,Show  Traniparency  7.1,2  and  make  the  point  below. 
Results  of  Alienation 

OMrtrttunlly  ^  .  - 


1^ 

m 


Vandalism 


Violences 
A^ndillim- 
Crime-*— ^ 


ai 
m 


0    This  traniparency  showi  the  results:    Alienation  is  expres*'. 
sed  ai  violence  and  vandalism  directed  at  the  buildings,  j 
/the  student  body,  the  teachers,  and  the  school  programs. 

The  School ' s  Reaction;     liola tion»  Containment ,  Control ,  ^ 

0^  Schools  often  reipond  by  hiding  problems  from  public  view. 
They  also  t^ically  withdraw  from  contact  with  the  comiun- 
ity,  limiting  interchange  to  necessary  communication. with 
parents  of  misbehaving  children*  ,  : 


ERLC 


IIS 


Equipment 


Saquence/Adtivity  Dtescription 


Transparency 
7.1.3 


0    Communities  respond  by  Viewing  the  sc-hool  as  a  closed  sys^ 
tem,  isolated  from  realityvand  not  doing  its  job  ade- 
quately. ^  , 

0    The  solutions  the  isolated  school  imposes  on  problems  are 
often  those  of  containment  and  control  from  within  the 
school  to  treat  the  symptoms  of  alienation  that  are  mani- 
fested in  the  sch^o^l. 

Show  Transparency  7.1*3  and  make  the  points  below. 
Reaotive  Stratagies 


i- 


■*VIofenGo 
VandiHsm 


Vandalism- 
Crimea— 
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Transparency 


As  the  transparency  shows,  in-school  measures  (conflict 
management,  em^ironraental  control.,  disciplinary  policies, 
etc.)  for  the  most  part  only  contain  the  problem.    They  do 
hot  generally  extend  past  the  school  walls  out  into  the 
community*    As  a  resultj  they  primarily  deal  with  effects,  . 
not  causes. 

In  saying  that  these  measures  only  attack  the  symptpms ^  we 
do  not  mean  \to  imply  that  ^these  strttegiea  are  ineffective. 
Rather,  they  need  to  be  augmented  with  strategies  that  cojne 
closer  to  a  preventiV'S  approach. 


Show  Traniparancy  7*1*4  and  make  tKe  point  below. 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Aetivify  Description 


Components  of  the  Community 


This  traQSparancy  shows  the  elements  of  the  community  that 
must  work  together  if  the  problems  of  school  violence  and 
vandalisjn  are  to  be  prevented.    They  include  students , 
parents,  pDliticianSi  health  and  human  service  agencies j 
religious  and  civic  organizations ,  business ^  industry, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system,  * 


A  Different  Strategy-'-Community 


Transparency 
7.1.5 


Minilecture  With  Transparencies; 
Education  ( 10  rain  * ) 

A*  Introduction 


Show  Transparency  7.1.5  and  make  the  points  below. 
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er|c. 


■  f 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequenca/Aotlvity  Description 


Rsmedial  SIrateglei 

Conivfiunlty 


Involvement-^'"  iWcfe  Use  of  fteWWas  -*^Prlds 


Needs  Identffl^tlon  ^  ^  SoqIbI  ^rvloBs 


Decision-making^^  Condnulng  fdycaton-p-^Protectlon 


^Support 


o    A  newly  popular  movement--*conaiiunity  education"-is  revarsing 
some  of  these  trends.     It ^of far s  what  many  feel  is  tremen- 
dous promise  for  reducing  violence j  vandalism^  and  crime  in 
the  schools  and  for  improving  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  whole  community. 

0    In  community  education ,  the  school  is  opened  more  to  the 
comn^unity.    Some  schools  alldw  neighborhood  people  to  use 
the  facilities  after  hours  and  during  the  summer-     In  other 
comraunitiei  the  school  also  becomes  a  place  where  adult 
education  and  enrichment  activities  take  place,  or =a  center 
for  the  delivery  of  social^^^services  *    The  community 
involvement  in  the  school  can  develop  pride  in  it  as  an 
institution  that  "belongs"  to  the  people.    Out  of  this 
cooperation  can  grow  true  prevention  programs  that  attack 
the  root  causes  of  educational  pfobleffls* 

o    In  the  rest  of  this  session  we'll  look  at  this  concept  in 
more  detail.  ^  .    " , 

B*      Description  of  Community jchool  Concept 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points" 


iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Descriptioti 


The  community  school  looks  at  the  philoiophy  of  education 
as  on^  in  which  the  school  and  the  community  together 
assume  respoc'  ibility  for  educating  both  adults  and  chii- 
dran  and  for  serving  social  needs* 

The  new  approach  is  marked  by  changing  the  name  of  an 
educational  institution  from  public  school  to  community 
school. 


Transparency 
7.1.6" 


Show  Transparency  7*1,6  and  make  the  point  below. 


Oommunity  School  Rationale 

AccessibJiity  to  all 
Full  use  of  facilities ' 
Education  for  adults  and  youth 
Coordinated  human  service  delivery 


o'  As  depicted  in  the  transparency j  the  ideas  underlying  com- 
munity education  are  simple  and  practical: 

-  First  is  acceisibility .     Since  the  school  is  a  com- 
munity resource  supported  financially  by  the  people, 
it  should  be  accessible  to  everyone* 

Second  is  making  full  use  of  facilities.     It  is  too 
costly  to^use  school  facilities  only. for  limited  peri* 
ods  of  time  and  close  schools  for  summer  months  or 
other  times  when  the  community  could  make  use  of  "them, 

-  Third  is  providing  services  to  both  adults  and  youth. 
Educational  and  recreational  needs  are  not  restricted 

4  to  the  chiXdren  in  any  community. 


Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Las^  is  the  development  of  coordinated  human  service 
delivery*    The  school  is  a  logical  central  location 
for  coordinated  delivery  of  a  Vide  range  of  human  ser- 
vices/ 


Trainer 

Background 

Materials 


Resource 

Materials 

R.7.1.1 


C .      Results  of  Community  Education  Programs 

0    The  community  education  movement  started  in  1935  in  Flint, 
Michigan.     It  was  not  initiated  primarily  to  combat  school 
problems  such  as  crime  and  vandalism,    But^  Its  recent  pop- 
ularity has  shown  that  reduction  in  these  difficulties 
often  is  one  important  benefit  of  community  education* 

0    Studies  have  shown  significant,  but  not  yet  conclusive, 
evidencfe  of  the  effects  of  community  education-    For  exam-? 
pley  in  a  comparison  of  levels  of  vandalism  in  community 
and  non^^community  sch9ols  in  California:  ^ 

Incidents  of  vandalism  dropped  20  percent  in  coimnunity 
schools  compared  to  14  percent  in  others. 

Costs  of  vandalism  in  the  community  programs  dropped 
28  percent  while  they  only  fell  6  percent  in  tradi- 
tional programs. 

0    In  13  Michigan  towns ^  introduction  of  community  schools 
reduced  levels  of  school  vandalism  signif icantly--drops  of 
over  50  percent  were  common.  ^  ^ 

4^    Minilecture^    Community  School  Programs  That  Have  Reduced  Violence 
and  Vandalism  (10  min.)  — 

Trainer  should  provide  examples  of  successful  programs  that  involve 
limited  community  linkages.    More  complete  descriptions  of  the 
programs  may  be  found  in  the  Trainer  Background  Materials .  Tech- 
nical Asiistarice  Bulletins  R.7.1.1,  Community  Involvement  in  the 
Schools,  and      7.1.2,  Community  Schools,  may  be  ordered  by  partici- 
pants from  NSRN, 

A.      Example  of  Limited  Scope  CQiamunity^School  Cgoperation 

0    Among  other  strategies  that  have  been  used  to  reduce  crime 
and  violence  are  the  following^ 

^    Opening  homes  as  sanctuaries  for  young  students  who 
encounter  trouble  walking  to  %nd  from  school 
(Indianapolis,  Indiana)  - 

-  .Having  volrnteeri  make  calls* to  parents  of  absent 
children  on  a  daily  basis  (Dallas,  Texai) 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Resource 
Material 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


-  Conducting  visits  to  the  homes  of  pupils  (Montgomery 
County,  Maryland) 

-  ^Enlisting  the  help  of  people  in  a  local  CB  radio 
organization  to  observe  school  grounds  at  night  or 
during  holidays  and  report  anything  unusual  to  the 
police  (Seattle,  Washington} 

^    Establishing  a  neighborhood  watch  of  school  property 
(Portland^  Oregon) 

*  Holding  drug  abuse  education  for  high  school  teachers 

through  an  interagency  agreement  with  a  drug  treatment 
program  (New  York,  New  York) 

Planting  a  community  garden  on  school  property  to 
increase  community  surveillance  of  the  facility. 
(Westcheste'r j  Pennsylvania) 

-  Sponsoring  a  police  visitation  J^rogram  in  which,  uni^ 
formed  officers  visit  the  classroo|Ds  (Officer  ^ 
Friendly)  ^  '  , 

Having  adult  community  members  monitor  the  schpol  caf^ 
eteria*     (In  New  York ^  some  Attica  prison  guards  even/ 
regularly  sit  at  tables  and  talk  with  students  during' 
/      the  lunch. hour.) 

B .      A  Total  Community  Education  Concept i    The  Yerba  Buena  Plan 

o    An  outstanding  commuaity  school  established  near, San  Jose, 
California,  shows  how  the  total  community  education  concept 
can  work.  .       '  >    '  ' 

0    The  Yerba  Buena  High  School  is  an  example  of  a  school  ind 
a  community  that  have  done  everything  they  can  to  prevent 
problems  and  defuse  situations  that  could  turn  into  crises* 
A  Technical  Assistance  Bulletin  on  Yerba  Buena  is  available 
from  NSRN.  (R,7a.3), 

0    The  coMiunity  served  by  the  school  is  typical  of  those  in 
many  urban  areas*  ^  = 

"     ?     -    The  school  has  a  high  concentration  of  minority  stu^ 
'        dents  (48  percent  Mexican-American ,  15  percent  black); 

-  More  than  50  percent  of  the  students families  are  on^ 
welfare; 

There  is  a  high  percentage  of  single-^parent  families 
within  the  student  body,  V 


EKLC 


Matarials/ 
iquipmsnt 


Sequence/Activity  Desoription 


o  Before  the  introduction  of  the  commuiiity  education  concept, 
there  were  tremendous  problems  within  the  school,  includini 
truancy,,  dropping  out,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  etc. 

o  After  switching  to  the  community  school  approach,  the  situ- 
ation changedi 

-    Three  Shears  after  Starting  the  program,  the  probleme 
had  been  almost  entirely  eliminated-    Average  grades 
and  attendance  improved  andt the  number  of  disciplinary 
referrals  decreased. 

Ninety-^siK  percent  of  the  hardcore  problem  students 
remained  in  school. 

Grades  improved* 

Attendance  rose  43  percent  for  chronic  truants, 

^    Suspensions  for  drug  and  alcohol  possession  have 
■'^3  ^  declined  greatly* 

0  Nearly  20  agencies  in  San  Jose 'are  called  upon  to  help  deal 
with  protilera  students,  /  - 

Q    A  probation  officer  and  two  police  officers  plus  social 
workers  operate  in  the  school  to  help  iron  out  problems, 

o    They  assist  the  school  staff  in  identifying  and  assisting 
crisis^prone  students,  *  , 

0    Conmunity  members  also  are  served  by  this  program*  For 
instance,  parents  of  problem  children  can  take  part  in  a 
.  ^       comprehensive  parent  education  service  i^  which  they  learn 
how  to  regain  control  of  the  family  situation  and  how  to 
manage  their  Aliildren  in  a  more  realistic  way.     In  addi^ 
tion,  24^hour  services  are  available  to  young  people  via  a 
crisis  telphone  hot  line* 

^  o    Like  most  community  schoors,  the  Yerba  Buena  program 

evolved  over  a  number  of  years*    Originally,  it  was  the 
brain  child  of  a  single  individual  with  a  vision* 

o    Initial  funding  for  the  project  came  from  the  federal  gov* 
ernment  under  Title  1^1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act* 

5 .    .Group  Discussion:     Community  Educatign  in  the  Proposition  13  Era 
Trainer  should  make  the  following^  points : 


IIS 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activi^  Descriptipn 


0    Community  education  appears  to  have  many  Benefits  that 
can  mean  tremendous  cost  savings  (e*!-?  reduce  vandalism 
to  schools  * 


Participant 

Worksheet 

7.1.2 


o    Yet  such  programs  are  being  closed  due  to  proposition 
t^e  movements  and  state  budget  cutting. 

Trainer  leads  group  discussion  on  ways  of  dealing  with  the  trend. 
Questions  to  ask  might  include : 

o    How  many  school  systems  in  your  local  communities  are. 
facing  budget  cuts  or  tight  limitations? 

o    Are  there  other  sources  of  funding  for  community  school 
programs  (e.g,j  CETAj  government  grants ,  services  from 
other  agencies  J  business ,  etc,)? 

o    What  kinds  of  community  resources  are  available  to  provide 
some  of  the  needed  help  or  funds  (a^g;,  volunteers , 
student  incentive  programs,  religious  and  service  organic 
lotions)?  ^^'^ 

6.    Optional  Individual  Activity  With  Worksheet:    Rate  Your  Own  School 
(15  min,) 

Refer  participants  to  Worksheet  7.1.2^  Rate  Your  Own  Schools, 

Since  training  audiences  typically  contain  a  mix  of  school  and  com^ 
munity  representativa's ,  not  all  participants  will  be  able  to  have 
the  information  needed  to  complete  the  optional  activity,  i.e.,  to 
rate  their  local  school* 

Those  who  do  complete  the  exercise  typically  will  come  up.  with  a  wide 
variation  in  scores  (0  to  150).    Normally ,  scores  will  cluster  in 
the  lower  ranges,  providing  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment that  is  possible  in  the  participants-  schools* 

jj 

A  group  discussion  of  the  outcomas  provides  a  good  opportunity  for 
participants  to  share  ideas,  needs,  and  information  about  programs 
that  are  underway  in  their  schools. 

Be  sura  to  mention  that  this  rating  only  represents  the  degree  of 
coordination  in  service  delivery  and  does  not  reflect  quality  of 
services. 

Miiiilecture  With  Transparency,  andJD.iscussiQn:    Design  of  a 
Comm_unity  Education  Program    (10  min*) 

A.  Overview 

\  Q  '  ' 

o    Developing  a  community  school  program  is  not  an  easy  under-" 
taking*     It  takes  time  I 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparency 
7.1.7 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


o    A  number  of  barriers  are  erected  by  the  natural  human 

reluctance  to  change  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  insti- 
tutions  and  agencies  to  guard  their  "turf."^- 

The  Building  Block  Model 

Sfiow  Transparency  7/1.7  and  make  the  points  below. 

Components  of  Commynity 
Education 


(6)  community  organisation 


(5)  community  centering 
K-12  programs 


(4)  citiiens'  Involvement 


(3)  Interagency  cooperation 


(2)  adult  leaming  prbgrama 


(1)  expanded  use  of  school  facilities 


o    A  widely  accepted  model  of  development  that  helps  overcome 
the  barriers  is  illustrated  schematically  in  this  trans- 
parency, 

o    In  step  1,  the  gynmasiumj  cafeteriaj  track,  playing  field, 
auditorium,  and  classrooms  are  opened  to  community  use* 
Sometimes  use  is  restricted  to  after-hours  and  days  the 
school  is  not  in  session.    In  other  cases,  the  community 
can  use  the  school  facilities  during  the  regular  school 
day. 

o    In  step  2,  courses  for  adults  are  added  to  the  regular  edu^ 
cational  program, 

o    The  school  makes  cooperative  agreements  with  state,  county, 
or  local  human  service  agencies  arid  the  criminal  justice 
system*     In  step  3,  groups  begin  to  deliver  services  to 
clients  in  the  school  setting*  ^ 


iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


0    An  adviiory  role  is  defined  as  a  formal  mechanism  for  com- 
munity input  in  step  4* 

0    Clasiroom  education  begins  to  be  affected  in  step  5,  The 
comraunity  starts  to  work  with  teachers  in  joint  efforts  to 
educate  children.    Alternatively j  the  students  go  out  to 
facilities  in  the  community--factories ^  hospitals ,  art  gal^ 
leries,  laboratories j  museums ,  etc.,  where  different  kinds 
of  learning  activities  take  place, 

o    In  step  6  the  school  and  comraunity  can  take  cooperative 
action  against  neighborhood  socioeconomic  problems. 

8*     Summa ry    (5  rain,) 

The  trainer  should  review  at  least  the  following  points: 

.  0    Many  underlying  causes  of  school  violence  can  be  traced  to 
the  socioeconomic  problems  of  the  community. 

-    Frustration  has  developed  in  the  educational  system 
as  educators  try  to  cope  with  complex  and  dynamic 
modern  problems  while  retaining  traditional  expecta-^ 
tionSj  structures  J  and  administrative  practices. 

The  alienation  of  youth  and  adults^in  the  community 
often  is  expressed  as  violenqe  anu  vandalism  directed 
against  the  school* 

Control  of  these  problems  can  be  accomplished  with 
'       in^school  measures, 

o    Prevention  requires  involvement  of  the  comraunity,  . 

0    The  community  school  and  the  concept  of  community  education' 
offer  a  mechanism  for  achieving  the  needed  cooperation, 

0    Community  schools  are  generally  developed  in  a  building"  ^ 
block  fashion  that  starts  by  opening  the  school  doors  to 
the  community  for  recreation  and  education,  and  ends  by 
*  involving  the  community  and  school  in  a  coordinated  prevent 

tlon  effort. 
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Course  ^  The  Coronunlty  ag  a  Problem-Sol ving  Resource 

M©dule_          7.1  ^  tola  of  the  Communitv 

Wdrkshget  i-D      ^.i.i   ' 


Partielpani 
Worksliest 


small  Group  Aativityi     SahQQl-CoTOunity  RalationHhips 


Reprodaeed  below  Is  a  list  of  raaeons  for  student  absences  typical  of  ones  that 
high  school  guidance  counsalors  see  every  day.    Tha  list  wwlb  davelopad  by  the 
Cities  in  Schools  program^-^'a  cotnprehensiva  youth-sarving  program  that  brings  city 
services  to  troubled  youth  in  schools.     As  Cities  in  Schools  describes  the  list i 


The  names  of  these  youth  are  not  real.     The  reasons  they  stayed  home 
from  school  are.    This  list  represents  a  collage  of  human  need  which 
floods  our  schools  each  day.     Teachers  have  neither  the  time,  resources, 
and,  in  many,  cases,  the  skills  to  sqlva  these  probli 

Glenda  Allen  "  no  answer 

Sally  Blue  -  ran  away 
*Rofaert  Brown  -  wants  to  quit 
*jass  Brown  -  had  court  hearing 
today 

Richard  Casey  -  unknown 
Keith  Clirie  -  truant;  mother  said 

he  laft  for  school 
Sheila  Davis  -  sink  overflowed; 

had  to  wait  for  plumber 
Tom  Duffey  -  out  painting  house  all  ' 
,    week;  parent's  permission 
*Susie  Gerholt. -  pregnancy  illness 
Janice  Grantham  -  missed  ride 
David  Karris  -  death  in  family 

,  (grandfather) 
Nancy ^Hodap  -  ride  left  without 
■her;  no  money  for  bus 


Sandra  Holland  -  glasses  broken; 

mother  called 
Andrew  Hunter  -  called  TOther;  thought 

Andrew  was  in  school 
Mark  Gasser  -  Job  Corps 
Sandy  Johnson  -  false  labor  pains 
Andrew  Jones  -  overslept  till  12 
*Paulette  J^es  -  fell  down  the  steps 
Laroy  Kennard  -  want  to  Florida; 
sister  had  baby 
*Vic  Kl inker  -  refuses  to  come  to 
school;  going  to  quit  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  ' 
Dan  Lauhorn  ^  had  appointment  at 
health  clinic 
*Thomas  Mason  -  in  juvenile  court 


Directions i 


As  a.  group,  determine  probl 
of 
not 


aity 


resources 
restrict  the  list 
inventory  of  places  a 


by  .th  .  absences  above,  ■  Develop  a  list- 
t 'ihia"'=         useful  -,n  dealing  with  the  problems.  Do 
estab,_^iShed  agencies ;  try  to  make  it  a  comprehehsive 
nt  could  get  help,  ^ 


Select  a  representativa  to  present  your. conclusions  to  the  larger  group, 
the  presentation,  point. out  why  the  students  were  selected  as  potential 
of  violence  and^  vandalism  against  the  school,  and  why  certain  resources 
selected  to  help  them.  ^ 


In 
causes 
Qera 


*Asterisks  refer  to  s  later  optional  activity. 
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CQlifSe  7  "  The  Community  as  a  Problem  Solving  Resourca  PSPtlcip&nt 
Medula      7>1  -  Role  of  the  Conmiunity  WOfhsIl©®! 

Worksheet  l-D_^  

Rate  Your  Own  School  * 
(Optional  Activity) 


1.      Salact  the  high  school  you  are  most  acquainted  with  and  one  in  which  you 
^  are  aware  of  the  services  that  are  available  to  students.     Rate  the  school 
as  follows  I 


1  point         For  each  of  the  problem  students  marked  with  an  *  who. would  be 
called  into  the  counselor's  office 

^^^^ 

5  points        For  each  one  that  would  be  served  in  an  assistance  program  run 
by  the  school  counseling  staff 

10  points        If  the  school  would  regularly  refer  the  problem  to  a  social 
agency  or  outside  source  of  referral 

15  points        For  each  student  that  would  receive  followup  after  the  referral 

25  points        For  each  student  who  would  receive  assistance  from  a  social 
agency  or  volunteer  program  within  the  school  setting 


Write  the  score  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper.  Do  not  indicate  the  school*^- 
naine,    fold  it  and  p^ass  it  to'  the  trainer. 


He  or; she  will  compare  the  degrees  of  integration  with  the  community  (not 
quality  of  service)  achieved  by  participant ■ s  schools  / 


Course        ?  -  the  community  as  h  prohlem  solving  ^source  BSCkgfOUrid 

Module         7.1  -  The ^  Role  of  the  Community  _£   MatGf  lalS 

Background  l-D  7.1.1. 

Workshop  Content  Summaryj    The  Role  of  the  CommimitV 

For  some  years  public  attention  has  been  rivetted  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 

American  educational  system.     Following  close  on  the  heels  of  indictments  that 

"Johnny  can't  read,"  came  national  concern  that  violence  and  vandalism  are 

^threatening  to  disrupt  the  educational  process  in  America.     Schools  have  taken 

the  brunt  ,of  the  criticism  for  these  problems,  even  though  many  of  the  root 

causes  lie  within  the  cormnunity  as  a  whole.     John  Brewer,  a  principal  in  an 

all^blaek  school,  summarized  the  situation  simply  and  eloquently: 

These  children  and  parents  have  a  doaen  needs  that 
are  more  urgent  than  the  child's  schooling.     If  a 
child  is  hungry^  has  no  place  to  sleep,  needs 
clothing  or  blankets,  or  is  battered  and  abused,  he 
is  not  ready  to  learn.     If  his  parents  are  ill; 
fighting /  being  evicted  or  living  without  heat  or 
electricity,  they  are  not  able  to  be  concerned  about 
the  child's  education*     I  have  to  try  to  do  something 
about  the  first  12  problems  before  I  can  get  their 
attention .     (As  quoted  in  Preventing  Student  violence^ 
and  .Vandalism;     The  Yerba  Buena  Plan.  California 
School  Board  Association.     Sacramento ^  California.  1978) 

Cities  in  SchoolS'=^a  progr^^  designed  to  work  with  problem  youth  in  school s-^-* 

offered  this  explanations     "Students  in  trouble  cause  trouble. . .The  toughest 

problerfi  in  urban  edueation  is... the  social/  economic,  and  personal  problams 

of  the  studdnts  that  prevents  the  students  from  learning. . .If  we  could  solve 

the  human  problems,  the  teachers  could  s^lve  the  learning  problems."  Since 

/  ■ 
largely  originate  outside  of  the  school,  it  is  logical  to  seek 

the  community  surrounding  the  school.  -     ^        ■  - 


the  problems 
solutions  in 


Educators  and  others  have  devised  a  nuinber  of  useful  strategies  for  dealing 
with  violence  and  vandalism  in  classrooms,  halls,  restrooms,  tnd  schoolyards . 
Some  of  the  mr^:  aff.c^tive  include  security,  measures ,  environmental  control. 


disciplinary  measures^  conflict  management^  and  other  activities  aimed 
at  reducing* or  controlling  the  aymptoms  of  the  problem*    Actual  prevention/ 
howaveri  will  require  joint  cormnunity-* school  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
causes*    Only  by  recognizing  that  the  origini  o£  the  violence  and  vandalism 
are  in  the  socioeconomic  problems  of  the  community/  can  long'^term  improve^ 
ment  in  the  situation  be  planned  and  effected*  ' 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SCAPEGOAT  '  ^  .  . 

In  an  earlier  agS/  the  little,  red  schoolhouse  was  charged  with  the  enormous' 
task  of  educating' children  a'nd  forming  them  into  responsible/  law-^iding  citizens 
But  in  the  close--knit  communities  of  the  past,  with  active  cooperation  among 
school/  church/  and  other  groups /  -educators  did  not  face  this  task  alone.  They 
received  support  and  assistance  from  many  different  sources  within  the  adult 
popiJlation,     In  modern  communities,  much^.o£  the  burden,  has  been  shifted  . 
exclusively  to  the  schools*     Church  tieS/  in  many  cases /  are  not  as  strong 
as  they  were  in  the  past.    The  increasingly  coiwnon  single-parent  fmilies  leave 
many  children  without  adult  supervision  for  large  portions  of  the  day.  And 
the  size  of  modern  schools  and  conmunities  rules  out  'close  involvement  between 
y&anq  people  and  community  figures  such  as  shopkeepers,  lawyers/  doctors/  and 
other  potential  role  models*  '  .  - 

a  ^  ' 

The  job  of  the  school  is  now  a. much  bigger  undertaking.     And  as  the  scheols  ' 
grapple  with  increasingly  severe  social  problems,  the  job  clearly  is  becoming 
too  big.    This^ recognition  has  led  to  increasipg  popularity  Qf  the  community  . 
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aducation  mpvamant^  which  is  enlarging  the  education  prcjcess  to  once 

again  involve  the  whole  neigliborhood,    A  recent  publication  of  the  Call** 

fornia  SchoQl  Boards  Assoeiation  reflected  the  new  awareness  of  the  need 

for  school^community  links i 

Can  the  schools  continue  to  do  it  alone? 
Can  they  fulfill  their  responsibilities  as 
institutions  for  learning  and  at  the  same  time 
counteract  the  educational  effects  of  the 
^  inci'Sasing  disruption  of  "family  life/  the  rising 

divorce  rate  and  resulting  increase  of  single^ 
parent  families^  the  loss  of  control  and  respect 
of  parents  by  their  children,  as  well  as  the 
alarming  ^increase  of  juvenile  crime  and  violence? 
The  answer  must  be  a  resounding  no the  schools ' 
need  for  external  community  support  is  without 
questionp 

The  inability  of  the  schools  to  respond  to  all  of  these  needs—both  socio^ 
economic  and  educational-^has  led  to  charges  that  today's  educatibn  is 
irrelevant  and  that  schools  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  disillusionment  and  resulting  alienation  often  are  cite^  as  primary 
factors  underlying  violence  and  vandalism  in" the  school* 

The  School's  Response 

Educators,  feeling  increasing  pressure/  frustration/  and  a  sense  of  failure/ 
have  relied  primarily  on  curriculum  changes  to  meet  the  demands  of  today's 
complex  society.     Literally  hundreds  of  new  approaches  and  programs  have  come 
and,  in  many  cases ,  gone,  but  the  organizatibnal  structure  his  not  changed 
substantially^  and  resources  from^outside  the  qommunity  have  not  been  brought 
into  the  school.     Until  very  recently/  little  changed  within'  the  school/  even 
though  the  problems  confronting  teachers  on  a  daily  basis  changed  radically. 
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In  this  situation^  with  frustration  inside  the  school  and  charges  of 
faiiurj  Goming  from  the  community,  perspeGtives  frequently  beGoma 
polarized.     The  community  often  ^/iews  the  sohool  as  an  autonomous  island---- 
a  closed  lysten^that  deals  with  the  con^unity  from  a  defensive  posture. 
Uncertainty  or  ignorance  about  the  functions  of  the  school  leads  to  rGduced 
financial  support  for  education  and  even  bigger  problems  for  the  educator 
and  administrator,  •  , 

The  school,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  itself  as  overburdened  by  aocioeconomiG 
factors  that  impinge  on  education.    Teachers  and  administrators  feel 
increasingly  bitter  over  their  implied  responsibility  to  be  all  things  to 
all  young  people.     Their  response  is  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  from  a 
critical  and  nonsupportive  conmunity—to  keep  problems  and  difficulties 
closely  contained  within  the  school  and  to  avoid  discussing  difficulties 
with  any  segments  of  the  conmunity.     Interaction  with  the  neighborhood 
decreases,  and  loss  of  contacts  seems  to  increase  the  community's  isolation 
and  alienation  from  the  school.  '      '  ^ 

While  this  pattern  of  isolation  and  alienation  has  not  affected  all  of  the 
nation -s  schools,  it  often  has  been  identified  in  those  institutions  where 
the  rates  of  violence  and  vandalism  are  high.    On  the  other  hand,  attempts  to 
reverse  the  process—to  develop  close  and  cooperative  links  between  the  school 
and  the  community— have  yielded  impressive  results.    The  concept  of  community 
education  is  helping  schools  in  many  areas  reduce,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
eliminate,  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism*  In  addition,  this  newly  popular 
concapt  is  tremendously  enriching  educational  and  recrpational  opportunities 
for  both"  young  people  and  adults  in  communitiel^^Here  it  is  introduced. 
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TARGETS  FOR  SCHOOL -COMMUNITY  COOPE^TION 

In  school  systems  that  have  yet  to  adopt  coirauriity  ediacEtion  approaches, 
community  contact  with  the  school  is  limited  largely  to  meetings  of  the 
parent-teachar  organisation*    This  group  forms  the  major  link  between  "us" 
inside  tha  school  and  "tham"  on  the  outsida*    School  systems  are  not  often 
penetrated  by  the  "outsiders."    Even  social  agencies  do  net  integrate  their 
work  with  the  school's  programs^;    instead,  they  very  carefully  maintain  their 
own  separate  bureaucratic  domains  *   . For  example ,  tha  welfare ,  social  sarvicas , 
health,  and  mental  health  providers  in  most  coranunitias  do  not  regularly 
come  into  the  schools  to  meat  with  clients.     Contacts  between  the  school  and  th 
criminal  justice  system  also  are  kept  t©  an  absolute  minimum. 
Educators*  sense  of  reaponsibility  to  the. child  has  made  them  reluctant  to 
abdicate  control  over  what  goes  on  in  school.    Differ?.nt  systems  of  training 
and  credantialing  for  professionals  within  the  criminal  justice  and  htanan 
service  systems  also  have  led  to  mutual  distrust  that  has  inhibited  - 
cooperation,  ^  » 

Tha  school  or  tha  conmunity  that  wishes  to  raso3,ve  problems  of  crime  and 
violence  will  have  to  confront  these  barriers^  openly.    Before  progress  can 
be  made  the  coiMunlty  must  he  defined  broadly  to  encompass i 
o  Youth^ 

o      Adults'— both  parents  and  others 
o  Politicians 
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Q      Health  and  hinnan  service  agencies 

o      ReligiQus  and  ci^ic  organi2ations 

o      Businass  and  industry 

Q      The  criminal  justice  system  . 
People  in  each  of  thftsa  groups  must  work  jointly  to  develop  a  new  sense 
of  Gonmion  purpose. 

THE  COMMUKITY  SCHOOL 

While  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  characterises  many  schools  and  school 
systems  throughout  the  country ^  increasing  nmnbers  of  people  are  responding 
to  the  need  for  change  by  involving  the  entire  community  in  the  school.  This 
newly  popular  approach—which  in  reality  harks  back  to  earlier  days  in 
American  education-^-_is  marked  by  a  change  in  name  of  the  educational  institu- 
tion  from  public  school  to  conmunity  school.    As  this  initiative  gains 
momenimn,  institutions  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  expandinf^  into  service 
centers  for  the  neighborhood  and  community.    They  are  opening  their  doors  in 
the  afternoons,  evenings #  weaksn^s,  and  summer  months  to  people  of  all  ages, 
operating  as  centers  for  activitie.^  and  services  in  which  the  schools  them- 
selves may  have  only  a  small  part ,  .  ' 

Interest  in  the  conmunity  school  grew  with  a  widespread  realisation  that  schools- 

costly  community  resources— were  not  being  used  economically*    Sylvia  Porter,  a 
nationally  syndicated  columnis^  noted  this  economic  waste i 
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Our  .public  schools  are  to  an  appalling  degLree 
unused  for  long  pariodS/  represanting  an  abuse 
of  schools  and  an  extravagance  that  America 
simply  cannot  afford, , *Most  of  tha  schools 
financed  and  maintained  by  taxes  are  closed 
for  a  startling  50%  of  the  time,  (Sylvia 
Porter,  "Your  Money's  Worthy"  Fields  Newspaper 
Syndicates/  Decembar  1974*) 

The  ideas  uridarlying  the  conttnunity  school  concept  are  simple i  ^ 
o  ■  Since  the  school  is  a  conmunity  resource^  supported 
financially  by  the  people ,  it  should  be  accessible 
to  everyone.  ' 
o      It  is  too  costly  to  use  school  facilities  for  limited 
periods  of  time -and  leave  them  closed  for  smnmar  months 
or  other  times  that  the  community  dould  make  use  of  the 
building,  ^ 
o      Educational  and  recreational  needs  are  not  afestricted 

to  the  children  of  the  community, 
o      The  school  is  a  logical  central  location  for  coprdinatad 
dalivery  of  a  wide  range  of  human  servicas » 
v^illiam  J*  Ellen ^  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
developad  five  practical  rationales  that  support  opening  up  the  school  to  the 
coiranunity :  .  .  ^  . 

!•  The  school  plant  already  exists,  fully  equipped  and  ready 

for  use, 

2.  The  overhead  costs  of  administration  continue  "to  ba  approxi^ 

mately  the  same  <^hether  schools  are  open  or  closed  during 

the  summer  months, 

-   *  -  -  -  -  .  ..  ^ 
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3,  Fixed  charges  such  as  insur.        ,  i..Z'.  and  capital 

"  outlay  costs  remain  fairly  co.i.'<  \nr   f^^^h  :ther  the  schools 

are  in  operation  or  shut  down, 
4*         The  teaching  staff ^^the  coiraftuni         most  important  edu^ 

cational  asset — is  (in  cc    - iderat  .a  measure)  already 

mobilized. 

5,         Many  .i^hildren  of  school  age  are  left  without  any  constructive, 
prograins  during  the  late  afternoons/  evenings,  and  siMmer 
*  \    months.     (Ellen,     William  J.,  "Potential  of  Conmiunity 

Iducatio^"  in  Atoinistrators  and  Policy  Makers '  views  of 
ConCTunity  Education r    University  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
.   -       '  1977) ,  , 

Objectives  of  Conmunity  Education  - 

The  community  school  or  education  approach  strives  to  make  th^  school  a  canter 
of  the  neighborhood.     It  provides  educational,  racreational #  social,  cultural/ 
and  human  services  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  conmtunity  members=^^ 
children,  youth,  adults  and  the  elderly.     It  is  based  on  the  premise  that ^ 
local  resources  can  be  drawn  together  in  a  central  location  to  assist  in 
solving  neighborhood  problems.     It  also  acknowledges  that  schools  and 
community  agencies  working  together  have  a  greater  ability  to  have  an  . 
impact  on  community  problems  than  organizations  working  independently* 
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The  conmunity  aduGation  philosophy  sees  the  school  as  a  sew'.ce  center 
oparating^  in  partnership  with  other  groups  in  the  community.     While  not 
deaignad  primarily  as  an  answer  to  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  . 
schools,  the  comunity  education  movement  has  bean  surprisingly  successful 
in  combating  these  problems,  =        ■  . 

IMPLEMENTING  THE  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  CONCEPT  "      '     '  '  ' 

Community  education  requires  integration  of  the  people,  agencies,  and 
institutions  of  the  co™unity.     It  most  often  is  initiated  by  an  individual 
already  working  in  the  school  systsn.    The  school  is  a  logical  agenti  of 
change  because  of  its  central  position  in  the  conmunity,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  agency  that  can  initiate  the  push  toward  conmunity  education* 
In  many  locales,  coimnunity  colleges,  recjfeation  prograns,  or  himan  service 
agencies  have  provided  the  initial  leadership  needed  to  develop  the  momentum. 
However,  as  simple,  t  x.^gical,  and  desirable  as  the  change  may  be,  it  poses  a 
variety  of  potential  threats  and  problems  both  to  the  school  and  the  conmunity. 
Barriers  posed  by  natural  resistance  tn  change  must  be  overcome.    The  tendency 
of  bureaucracies  to  guard  prerogativfs  and  build  empires  must  be  short-circuited 
through  recognition  of  shared. social  rasponsibilities ,    Old  structures  must  be 
changed,  and  new  administrative  and  fiscal  mechanisms  put  in  place, 
Larry  E.  Decker  of  the  School  of  Education  at  thie '  University  of  Virginia  concept 
ualized  the  process  as  evolving  over  time  in  a  building  block  fashion  (Decker, 
Larry  E,  and  Virginia  A,,  Administrators  and  Policy  Makers^  views  of  Comnunity 
Education ,     University  of  Virginia,  Cha^lottasville ,  1977) 
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COMPONENTS  OF  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 


(2) 


(6) 


Corraniinity  organiEation 
and  davelopment 


(5) 


Coranunity  centering 
K-12  programs 


r 


(4)      Citizens  involvement  and  participation 


(3) 


Interagency  Goordination^ 
cQoparation ,  collaboration 


Lifelong  learning  and  enrichment^programs 


(1) 


Expanded  use  of  schodl  facilities 
Community  SchoolH-dommunity  Centers 


Using  Decker's  schema /  we  can  see  how  the  rapprochement  between  the  school 
and  the  conmiunity  often  begins  with  the  eKpanded  use  of  school  facilities. 
Typically^  the  school's  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  track,  playing  fifelds,'or 
auditorium  are  made  available  to  the  community  for  use  after  school  hours,  - 
and  sometimes  even  during  school  hours,    This^ brings  a  stream  of  people  from 
the  cormnunity  into  the  school  where  they  see  what  is  going  on.    With  widetning 
cormtunity  awareness  of  the  school's  activities  and  needs,  closer  identification 
with  the  school  can  develop.    The  results  often  include  more  voter  support 
for  school  budget  requests,  more  volunteers  to  assist  the  school*  and  an  adult 
presende  that  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  violence  and  disruption*   ' The  simple 
fact  that  the  school  .is- not  closed  for  long  periods  cuts    down  substantially 
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on  window  breaking,  arson,  theft,  and  crimeg  that  occiar  whila  the  schopl  is 
^unattendad.     The  principle  is  not  too  subtle— when  the  school  is  in  use  by 
the  Gommunity  there  are  more  people  around  as  observers  for  far  longer 
periods  of  time/ 

Expanding  the  hours  that  school  faoilities  are  open  permit  them  to  be  used 
for  eduoational  programs  that  serve  adults  (the  second  step  in  Decker's  model). 
Local  colleges,  civic  groups,  or  the  local  school  district  itself  typically 
can  offer  courses  and  enrictaent  programs  for  the  conmtinity  in  the  evenings 
or  on  weekends* 

Once  the  precedent  of  opening  the  school  to  the  coimiunitye  is  set  and  cooper- 
ation well  established,  the  coimnunity  education  concept  can  be  expanded  to 
begin  delivery  of  needed  social  services  at  the  school*    This  means  that 
such  agencies  as  mental  health,  health,  welfare,  employment,  and  others,  can 
come  out  to  the  school  to  serve  both  youths  and  adults*    The  services  may 
include  marriage  and  family  counseling,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse ^treatment , 
parent  tBffectiveness  training,  birth  control  or  prenatal  counseling, 
inoculation  programs,  preventive  health  care,  probation  and  employment 
counseling,  or  any  of  a  dozen  others.     The  key  factor  here  is  that  the 
human  services  agencies  are  cooperatitig  with  the  school.    They  have  a  central 
neighborhood  location  where  they  can  seek  out  clients  and  serve  community  " 
needs r    By  doing  so,  they  are  going  where  the  people  are  rather  than  simply 
accepting  referrals  from  other  agencies.    Often  the  service  providers  who 
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move  into  gchoQls  find  that  people  will  come  to      school  whan  they  may 
lack  ^the  tima,  energy,  or  motivation  to  go  to  a  distant  or  unknown  location  ^ 
in  a  Gity  to  seek  services  from  organizations  they  see  as  impersonal, 
bureaucratic,  and  uncaring. 

The  citizan  involvement  and  participation  phase  of  community  education 
is  shown  on  Decker -a  schema  at  the  fourth  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
process.     In  reality,  however,  the  community  has  already  been  informally 
involved  from ^ the  incaption,    ay  including  this  as  a  step.  Decker  points 
out  the  vtlue  of  giving  the  community  a  fomal,  participatory  role  through 
advisory  councils.    Experts  agree  that  such  bodies  are  most  important  to 
the  success  of  the  effort  and  suggest  that  advisory  groups  should  ba  fomed 
at  the  level  of  the  individual  school  and  have  wall  defined  roles  in  tha 
program,  ^ 

Decker's  fifth  phase  brings  the  community -centered  concern^ into  the  classroom. 
Adults  from  the  community,  serve  as  resources  in  the  teaching  process,  for 
aKanple,  as  aides,  guest  speakers,  or  tutors.    The  classroom  also  is  expanded 
out  into  the  community  with  factories/  businesses,  mummmm}  art  galleries, 
laboratories,  and  other  community  facilities  serving  as  settings  for  learning 
activities.    This  step  represents  the  first  time  the . school 's  relationship  to 
the  individual  child  in  the  classroom  begins  to  change^even  affecting  the 
most  closely  guarded  responsibility  of  the  school  system. 
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The  last  step  takea  the  conmiunity  aducation  from  outside  the  realm  of 
the  school  and  extends  it  to'  the  problems  of  the  neighborhood.     In  this 
final  stage ^  the  whole  community  becomes  the  focus  of  the  activities  that 
have  become  centered  in  the  school.    When  development  has  progressed  to 
this  stage,  the  community  advisory  board,  the  school  staff,  and  a  well- 
coordinated  group  of  hiffiian  aervice  providers  can  sit  down  together  anrl 
plm  ways  to  mobilize  resources  to  attack  the  comnunity's  unique  problems 
The  concerns  may  extend  to  housing,  unemployment,  hunger,  poor  health  care 
or  other  problems  that^  exist  in  the  community  but  still  have  an  impact  on 
the  school.  *  ■ 

COmUNITY  EDUCATION  AS  A  DETlRMNT  TO  VIOLENCE 

To  the  school  or  coimnunity  interested  in  reducing  violence  and  vandalism 
in  the  school  setting,  the  community  education  concept  offers  tremendous 
potential.     For  exMple,  the  first  two  steps  in  Decker's  model  eKtend  use 
of  school  facilities  into  the  evening  hours.    Bringing  more  people  into  .th 
schools  for  longer  hours  expands  surveillance  and  increases  the  knowledge 
people  have  about  the  scdiool.    Pride  begins  to  develop  as  people  learn 
that  they  can  use  and  enjoy  the  school's  facilities.     Interest  and  involve 
ment  gradually  evdlve  as  the  school  starts  to  serve  the  larger  community* 
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Step  threa  begins  to  attack         problem  at  a' more  basic  level.  By 

offering  aervioes  through  the  school^  more  people  tend  to  get  more  halp.  \ 

Thoaa  in  naad  can  be  served  better  and  ara  not  pimply  referred  from  ona 

agency  to  another.    On-site  sarvice  delivery  can  alleviata  many  school 

probleins  too,  such  as  truancy,  disruption  and  cirug  use,  '  =  . 

Finally,  by  the  time  tha  last  is  reached,  the  school  becomes  the  center 

for  marshalling  the  entire  conmunity's  resources  on  the  neighborhood's 

problpms.    At  this  stage,  a  comnunity  ayid  school  can  embark  on  a  tru,e 

.violence  and  vandalism  effort*     Through  concerted  action--rtaking  internal 

actions  to  deal  with  affects  of  problems^-^the  school  can  move  from  a 

reactive  posture  to  an  active  stance  in  which  the  root  problems  can  bfe 

attacked  on  a  coimunitywide  scale,  '  .  ^  ' 

In  1973-74    a  Universiity  of  Michigan  study  compared  levels  of  vandalism  in 

ff  ^ 
coimnunity  and  non-community  centered  schools  in  California.     The  study  showed 

that  even  though  the  community  schools  were  almost  always  l"ocall^i^trouM"ii^ 

neighborhoods,  in  contrast  to  those  that  remained  traditional,  the  impact  of 

the  neviB  approach  seemed  to  reduce  ^fandalism  considerably.    Specific  findings 

revealed  that:  ^ 

Incidents  of  vandalism  dropped  20  percent  in 
^  coiranunity  schools  compared  to  a  drop  of  14  percent 

in  non ^community  institutions  ,   '    ^  ' 


The  mean  cost  of  vandalism  dropped  28.7  pargent  / 
•  .  in  community  sahebls  versus  a  6.3  percent  dacraasa 

in  traditional  schools* 
While  the  study  does  not  offer  concluaive  proof  that .  comunity  schools 
are  the  answer  to  the  vandalism  problem  *  it^  does  suggest  i;hat  the  copnunity 
school  can  make  important  contributions  to  reducing  problem  behaviors. 

In  a  similar  study  conducted  in  Michigan  conmunitlas/  vandalism  in  schools 
dropped.;significantly  af  te^  inaugration,  of  the' conSnunlty  school,  concept  •  , 
Decreases  in  vandalism  of  over  50  percent  were  conttnon  in  the  13  conttnunitias 
studiedi^  ^   ■'   .     .    '  o  "  ^  -  \  ' 

PROPOSITION  13; — BUDGET  CUTS  .  ^  ■  ' 

tirtiile  -the  community  education'  concept  has  met  wit^i  considerable  success  and  is 
recognized  as ^a  deterrent  to' violence  and ivandalism,  fmiding  is  not  alwavs  aval 
able  for  such  activities,^   With- PropositlQh  13-typa  eutbafdcs  /  many  achools  are 
fa'ced  with  the  reality;  of  working  with  tighter  bu%ets  and  have  been  forced  to  ■ 
cut  back  on  innovative  prograiifs.    Qthers  .who  hope  to:,i^lameht  rtham  have  had  to 
postpone  their  initiation.  '  '  ?  . 

Even  with  tighter  budgets,  schools  cantstiar  begin  new  progr«ns  if  they  are  abl 
to  find  h^w.  methods  of.  funding,  or  if  they  are  able  to  raaoh  out  into  the  com- 
munity  for  support  ..    Involving  tha  coirmunity  in  supplying  fmds  or  ..resources 
doubles  the  interest  in  hew  programs*  -  Fimding  can-be  available  if  new  grants 
are  pursued  and  new  channels  of  rasqurces  are  attacked.  , 


CONCLUSION 


John  M,  Rector/  former  administrator  of  the  LEAA  Office  of  Juvenila  Justice 

and  Delinquenoy  Prevention,  summed. up  the  importance-of  school-cormu^  links 

^  ;  .  .      0  ^^^^^^^  .  ^ 

•v.  in  testimony  before  the  subdoMittee  on  Economic  Opportunity,  Conmiittee  on  ', 

Eduoation  and  Laiaor/  House  of  Representatives:  '  .  .  ' 


in  approaching..^tTie  problems  of  schools,  it  is 
.  important  tCremen^er  that  the  school  is  a  mioro- 
i  '    cosm_  of^ttfe  community  it  serves-  /The  problems  of 

that^ooiranunity  will  be  reflected  in  its  schools. 
Schdol  violence  must  be  viewed  ^in  the  context  of 
^.-community  violence,  illegal  gang  activity,  learning 
/   disabilities,  substance  abuse,  nutrition,  and  the 
myriad  of  other  factors  idetermining  the  quality 
.  of  life  in  a  particular  community. 


The  coOTnunity  school  offers  a  "Weil  tried  method  that  has  demonstrated  proniieinc 
results  throughout  the  sbuntry*  ' ifi  offers  an  approach  to_  prevention  that  will 
assist' many  communities ■ with  the  problems  of  school  .vioience  and  vandalism. 


CoUfSS'  7  "  Tha  coimnunity  as  a  Problem  Solving  Reaource 
Modulo       7 .1  "  Role  of  the  domunlty     •    , 


Baekgrounci 
'  Materials 


Baakground  l-D. 


7.1,2 


"Tomarrqw's  Educationi     Models  for  Participation" 


An  article  By  Ernst  Weiik,  Responsible  Action,  Davis,  Califprnia,  in  School 
Crune  and  Disruptiony    Prevention  Models,  a  publicaition  of;  the  National  Institute 
of  Education/  UiS^,  Department  of  Healthy  Education  and  Welfare,    Washington,  D,C.^ 
U,S,''  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1978* 


(See  attached) 
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TOMORROW'S  EDUCAtldNi 
,  '    MODELS  FOR  PARTICIPATION 

«  .    Ernst  Wtnk 

Reaponiible  Action 
.  ^  Davis,  C^fornia 


Recent  yiari  have  witnesied  a  fun'damtntal  poUtical  shift  mthin  our  lociety. 
If  ipp^ars  CO  prais  toward  more  direct  mrir.en  pvticipation  in.,  ehr  d'^m^crf^ric 
proeesi  ^  a  developmin^  chacceuld  H^anafortn  Qur  baaic  poMtical  iti^ciure .  Iduca- 
rfon  emir|fs  aj  a.|Uidin|  force  in  thiidevelopmertc  and  a  redefinitiQn  of  the  varied 
fQles.of  educariQn  in  qut- socieiy  leems  mevitahle*  Educational  approaches  co 
social  probltm-solvinf  ieem  to. have  greater  potintial  thwi  loma  other  medek  chat 
have  been  tried.  Lap!  and  medical  models^  for  example,  have  been  proved  inade- 
qaace  in  dealifl|  with  alcohoUim,  drti|  abuse,  crune,  and  deMnquency,  Educational 
appfoachei  do  not  prescribe  solutions  but  rather  provide  a  process  through  which 
can  be  found  or  crimed*  IdeaUv,  the  educattonal  protiesi  draws  its* 
ener|ies  and  i^  direcQQn  from  the  involvemen  t  of  active  participants.  SucH'problem- 
'lolvini  approaehei  contain  the  inffedienti  heeded  for,  interactive  .(democratic;V^ 
government,  but  they  also  foster  individual  gfowth  and  improvad  mental  health, 
EducaQon,  in  this  model,  is  the  central  fprce  for  community  development  as  weU 
IS  a  key  to  personal  devdopment  and  weU-beingl  , 

We,  have  neglected  eammunity  partieipacion  in^problem-sbldng/  For  too  long 
we  have  looked  outside  ottf  communiries  for  solutions  eo  social  probIam'i*  FederiJ 
and  state  aid  availafale  for  help  in  improving  education,  reformin|  criminal  and 
juvinile  jystice,  proVidmi  welfije  and  b^  health  service!,  have  led  us  to  beUeva 
that  cha  roots  of  our  social  problems  and  thair  solutions  lia  putade  the'cQmmunity%  . 
It  has  become  f^hipnabla  toraly  ondistaiit*  Impa^onal  jovamment  bureaucracias. 
■to  see  oursalvas  .as  neither  part  of  tha  problem  nor  pwt  of  chi  solurion.  Wm  appear 
to  have  foi^otten  that  many  social  problems  are  rooted  in  famUiei  and  local  com- 
'muriifias  and  chat  actions  aimad  at  problem-solving  must  pripnate  in  the  commu- 
nity and  neighborhpod  if  they  are  to  have  miyeimum  .    ,  V 

No  doubt  there  is  a  need  for -fedeiiil  anditat'e  pro|rams  to  bring  about  some  * 
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iqu^zacion  in  che  diimbucion  of  resourcai  or  to  icimuJaci  mw  and  innovacivi^ 
proerami  which,  after  an  inhial  period,  can  be  lupporeid  from  local  lources,  Bui 
if  our  communititi  ^g'co  be  reviEal^ed.  and  if  arg  m  find  becier  aolurioni  co  , 
probltms  chat  manifssc  Ehemielvei  in  cht  community,  chi-  initianvs  for  change 
mmt  come  from  the  communiries  chamialvei.  Cqmmunicies  muiE  desip,  imple^ 
menc,  and  maincain  cammanifry^baied  prablem^iolving  iffucttifii  char  ari  con- 
croUid  by  local  residenci  andinvolvg  a  reasonable  Groii^secrion  of  dl  chose  afficiid 
by  chair  deciiiom  and  accions,  .  , 

Unfortunatilv.  cmoic  cdmmunities  ^e  Ul-prepared  for  such  an  undircaking.  ^ 
The  preienr  paper  priianEs  swo  aducariond  innovacioni  chac  may  be  helpful  in  ^ 
v^oridng  cow^-d  che  goal  of  interaccwe  CQmmuniry  devalopmeni.  Neither  propam 

^hb  b%en  designed  ipeciflcaUy  to  prevenc  or  concrol  juvenile  crirne  or  ^sher  mis- 
behavior in  ichgol  and  in  che  iurrounding  communicy.  Boch,  however,  could  have 
considerable  impacc  on  juvenili  delinquency  and  vouch  crime.  Each  is  supported 
by  a  ligniflcant  boiy  of  cheorecical'Uceracure  and  pfacrical  experience  indicacin| 
chai  ici  assumprions  are  sound  and  ics  mechodi  pnerally  ef&crive  in  prevencing 
delinquency  and  in  inEer?uprii|  whac  appeal  i:o^  be  a  cauial  chain  leaiiig  from 
school 'ftUufi  CO  ichool  crime.  Some  of  che;arg^  chac  are  relevanc  ^n  chis  rig^d 
«e  curriculum  ttackmg,  perceived  1acK  of  link^^^  and  comma- 

nicies,  perceived  irrelevance  of  che  schooling  process  by  many- itudencs,  low  ■ 
scudenc  commicmenc  eo  schoQl,  lack  of  mvolvemenc  by  imidenti  in  educational 
pranning  and  dediion^makmg*  and  lack  of  many  peer  ceachin|  opporiunicies  for  - 

.  scudenrs.  .  '  /  ?  ■       ' '  .  ^         .       •  ,  .; 

'  Parcnership  in  Research,  ceired  In  ^ew  Hampshire  and  further  develo^ped 
fbllpwini  inicial  gvaluacion,  is  eisenri^y  a  yotich  irtvolvemem  itracegy.  Ic  dso  / 
has  fooci  in  one  branch  of  social  acjion  cheons  parricularly  in  ehac  reflecced  by  > 
whac  Donald  T,  Campbell  his  called  che  •*'experimencal  sociecv''  -  a  iociecy  In 
which  propess  W  made  by  inci|racin|  che  base  of  icience  and  democracy  (1),  The 
In^e^fed  eommunicy  Iducacion  Syscem  is  bajicaHy  a  communicy  involvemenc  ; 
'  scracefy.  U  envisions  a  radical  irescruccurin|^  of  che  educacional  lyscem  cb:pro\nde 
for  tlekible  and  largely  sel^iriiciaced  programming  for  people  oYaU  ages  md  m 
ooen-ended  ichool  mcem^vhich  allows  for  life4ont  ixperiencid  learning,  ^ 

PARTNERSHIP  IN  RESEARCH     '  ■         ,  -  ■  ■       ,  ■' 
The, Partnership  in  Research  itratisV  assumes  tKat  knowledge  acquired  through 
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aerivi  kaming  haj  a  mor^  sigriificanc  impacf  chan  leajniri|  bv  paisivg  accr  pcanGa* 
•  Tha  nfansitory.  nature  of  knbwUd|t  alio  is  impw^gd  by  ehii  approach^  knowiedge 
gained  ehr©i4|h  acrivdij^iaexptriincedajaEmi-bound*  slcuaripn-bourid  phinominon 
requiring  consianc  updaring  co  bi  cQncinuEUy  rilivanc.  Pannerihip  in  Reaearch  is 
disignid  co  Jciip  cht  uidividual  ieniicivi  eo  an  inquiry  cypg  of  knowledge  chac  en'- 
^eouragis  selftdijcovtiy,  adaptarion.  md  peEiQnal  davilopmenE  -  a  bijic  mancal 
posturi  chae  k  m  hoptd  will  be  adopted  ai  aUfi4on|i£ratg|y  of  laarnin|and  ^©wth, 

Tha  PIR  itraEi^  was  CiSEtd  in  ipfm|  1972  in  a  New'Hampihire  lanior  high 
School  (2).  Th#:prime  inciras^AyaJOT  involve  as  many  icudenEi  m  possible  in  dafln- 
ing  some  ©i  chair  major  eorteams  with  respaec  co^ha  ichoorsaEring.  h  was  hoped 
that  increaaed  undarstanding  of  sha  educational  setcmg  mighc  laad  arudanei  co 
laam  about  ighopUralaiad  faetors  that  contribute  to  social  problems,  such  as  juve- 
nUa  deUnqueney  and  youth  crime/school  non-involvemant,"  and  dfbpping  out,  Tha 
high  school,  situated  in  a>medium4argt  New  Eijgland  city,  had  a  studanc  popula- 
tion  of  doia  to  2,000  smdantsln  padas.  9  chrough  12,  Like  most  schools  in  the  ■ 
United  Statai,  it  was  co^duckfional.        .  !  J.  ' 

/   Durinf  maaririp  bgnvaan^tha  vice-prinfcipalj  aid  rasbaVch' staff,  ja  daciaion 
was  made  to  inidita  tha  projact  during  tha  sehoors  IngUah  periods,  Thia  ensured} 
fhkt  practically  ail  itudenta^would  tt^  raa        initially  ,  Engluh .classes  remained 
tha,  major  source  of  communilatipn  Bietwaan  thg  project  and  the  itudenta,  ,but 
:hy  atrial  worn  of  tha  project  was  an,iKtracurnculitf  bptidn  for  thl^  studanta,  ^ 

■  PHASE     FtANNWG  AND  INITIATra^  -  ^  ^ 

'  ^  Project  staff  made"  praUminary  contacts  with  soma  studencf  and  eeachsrs  and 
prap^ad  a  quastionnaira  aiking  students  to.  nme  threa  of  tha  most  preasing  c&n- 
earns  or  problams  they  felt  naadad  atEentipn  In  the  ichooL  Tha  quastionni^raa 
wer^  prasantad  and  tha  ^tudy  pxplained  to  each  ir^h  class  by  project  itaff, 

^  startrng,  with  the  senior  elates  and  recruiting  and  insmictmg  voluntaar  aanior  stu- 
dents, who  then  ftctad  ai  Maiktants*:  administering  qua-^tionndres  and  introducing 
fha  study  to  the  junior,  sophomora,  and  frashman  classas^Thii  cbmpleted  tha  first 
step  in  turning  tha  study  ovpr  tO" the  studantSp  >    C  \ 

Besides  the  mlrial  quastionnaira,  each  studant  m  padea  9  through  12  received 
a  questionn^ira  to  give^to  his  parantsl  Parent  quastionnairas  aiked  about  priorities 
ot  eoncarni  and  whether  or  not  para'nts  shouid  be  involvad  in  this  kind  of  jtudy. 
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Tgacheri  recdved  a  limilar  quiscionnaire,  ai  Hid  eha  janicorial  staff  and  che  food 
"ienHcai  itaff.  Also,  gach  isudint  who  had  dropped  out  durin|  chi  currenc  school 
year  raceived  a  qufsciormdrg  and       asked  co  deiignaci  a  itudaiiE  icill  in  school 
who  would  act  aj  a  Uwson  faacwien  himielf 

PHASE  2s  FORMING  STUDEOT  TASK  FORCES 

Thi  ramrn  rate  of  the  qufirionnairii  SUid  puc  by  cha  itudants  waj  cloya  to 
100  parcinc.  Ona-chkd  of  cht  Eiachin|  staff  and  approximaEily  o  percent  of  tha 
parents  ratumad  cha  queitionndras,  Thara  were  practicidly  no  responses  from  the 
janitariai  and  fpod  lervices  staff  or  from  Sfudants  who  had  dropped  out  aiuflier  in 
the  school  Ve^^- (which  .may  suggeic  a  feelin|  of  isolkriqn  predominant  in  these 
poups).     ■  .  •  '  .  ■   "    ;^  ^  ^  ^  .  : 

Eight  major  topics  surfaced  that  led  to  the  formation'of  student  task  forces 
Of  study  groups  to  look  into  tha  foUowmg  studanc  concarns;  c  -  , 

1.  SchQol  Muks.  This  group  was  to  study  school  reguUtioni  and  measures 
'"sJ     taken  at, the  scHocrt,  as  well  as^  the  falationship  between  school,  police, 

.  and  the  eburtSp 

^  =  ■  ^  J  ■  ,     .  ■  ■  r 

2.  "  R&latiom.  This  poup  wm  to  study  ways  to  improve  race  relations 
mong  s'udencs^  Concern/i  were  particularly  expressed  by  itudents  who 
experienced  during  tha  /previous  school  year  serious  disruptions '  in 
school  because  of  racial  CO nmcts?.  ' 

3.  /  Drug  Misuse.  This  study  poup  wij  interesced  in  looking  into  student 
involvamant  in  drug  misuse  and  presehtin|  some  lufgestions  for  coping 
with  this  pfoblem*  .     ^  .       "  ^:        !  ' 

*4.     Schoqi  Programs  for  the  'Noti-CdlUge-Bound  Smc/ffir.^This'  study  group 
was  to  invesciga^e  prqpams  aydlable  to  the  student  seeking  a  vocational 
^  'career  and  "needing  prgparation,  to  enter  the  labor  market. 

5.  School  Prpgrams  for  'the  AcademicMy  K  Inclined ^  Smdem  Thii  study 
group  was  to  look  at  propams"for  the  eollege-bound  itudent, 

6,  Stadent  Roles*  This  group  ^vai  to  study  the  roles  of  the  hi|h-sehool 
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scudent,  hii  righw  and  rasporiiibUiciis,  They  wafa  co  focus  on  che  wav 
scudftnti  can  be  involved  in  cumculum  planning  and  oeher  aspects  oi 
che  administrECion  of  che  ichooL  Tha  group  i  emphasis  was  cgncraJ  zq  ' 
che  major  itudy  objecrive  of  moblUzini  uncapped  sradftnE  raioufces. 

7\  School  md  Community,  Tim  group  was  no  icudy  fhe  rekrionships  of 
che  school  Co  rhe  communicy,  che  vocers,  che  caxpayirs,  and  che  auchor- 
iries  (such  m  che  School  Board),  and  co  come  up  wich  suggescions  co  im- 
prove chese  ftlarionships. 

8,     Ths  Drop-QiLt  Probbm,;  Jhm  scudy  pdup  was  co  inCirvlew  school 
drop^Ui^i^^d  plwnad  co  develop  alcemaciva'  educacional  programs  tbr 
^  acudancs  who  fitl  alienated  from,  moit  current  educaaonil  propams*  " 

All  groups  bigan  witH  a  nuclius  of  i  ftw  icudinci  who  were  highly  involved 
in  chi  particular  issut  and  who  volunttergd  to  ticruit  addiriorjai  srudinta  to  help 
with  various  itudy  mhu  Spiedal'  %£(om  were  made  to  kegp  establiil|ed  student 
laaHdrs  from  taJcmg  over  ch^  study  froup  by  ^agn^i  tradicionitJiy  acriva  itudencs, 
airaady  in  laadars^ip  rqlea  m  the  school;  co  inividual^aiai^mana  the^rojecc 
that  ware  indipendant  of  iha  ' study  groups;  Leadership  positions  ih  che  study 
poups  ware  opan  co^studantswiio  previously  had  Utrleb  exprass' 
charrtsalvai  or^tdca  leadership,  fhlj  gave  the  project,  che  Jopportuniry  co  mobUiza 
untapped  student  resources  while  stUl  making  uie  of  wive  smde^^n  leaders  ^r  im- 
port^t  tajks  outside  the  study  groups*  ^        ^         .       ^    s  " 


'PHASE  3i  STUDY  GRQUP  PROJECTS 


:  During  Phases  J  ^d^,  a  recently  p-aduaced  cofiIa|e  student; who  had  experi- 
ence  in  wofkin|  with  poups,  wm  the  resident  project  sc^ff  at  the  school  She  acted 
ai  advisor  a^diiajjon  ^ong  che  project,  the  tetcHirigJtafi  and  the^school  adminir; 

■  strarion.  While  the  inijiative  was  left  primarily  co  students,  coordmatibn  and  a^sis- 
taneB  were  actively  provided  by  giving  lupport  as  soon  as  the  naedi  l^  perceived. 

■  With  the  help'bf  the  director  of  the  businessyapartment,  the  resa^ch  assistant 
set  up  an  office  space  for  the  pr^eec.  Two  studantr from  che  business  dapvtment 
were^^mployed  pwr^time  by  che  project  und^r  a  student;  work  pro-am.  This' 
project  offica  provided  larvicei  cq, the  various  study  poups  and  maincained  con-, 
cact  with  che  students;.   '  ^  ^        —  -.  ^ 
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Thi  vgnom  study  poupi  of  voluntegr  *?cudints  want  abaut  ^hiirb^inisi  in 
chtir  own  way  I.  One  group  dicidgd  to  InwmewlQealcititins  about  chgmacticudis 
coward  imokm|,  alcohQi,  dru|s.  opan  eajnpui,  or  ichool  ruiti.  Ariocher  group . 
mtarviiwad  dropouts.  One  group,  after  saveml  meitinp  and  uncomfortabli  dii- 
cusiions,  |on  sc^ed  and  dkbandid,  biit  noc  beirDrt  thiy  had  diiigngd  and  admini^ 
itered  a  queirionnairi  probing  racial  attitudes.  The  group  studyinf  acadamis  pro- 
'grams  desipid  a  quisrionnaira  and  adminiitered  some*  hm  che  poup  loit  incereac 
generally, 

^       '  '  s    ^  '  ' 

Twe  gfoupi  were  qiute  aetivs  and  involved,  and  carried  out  productive  pro* 
pams.  The  vocational  progrM  group  preaentid  plans  fof  students,  in  conjunction 
wth  staff,  CO  ruri  the  cafateria  on  a  buainess-Ukg  'baiis  in  order  to  learn  che  food 
lervicis  trade*  They  a^o  pMpoitd  to  develop  arid  oparate  a  schooUbiied  com- 
^  ■h\unicacions  canter  ^th  its  own  5-mile  radius  radio  station*  ndeo  studio  for  intra- 
mtu^al  T,V„  ajid  a  student  riiwipaper,  They  made  a  field  crip  to  a  jieighbormg  state 
to  visit  a  student-operatad  radio  station  and  reported  back  to  rhe  prujeet, 

i-  -7'  The  drug  abuse  group  probably  was. the  most  active  and  most  in:''qlvad.  Each 
studenc  had  a  good  reason  to  be  part  of  thu  group*  One  was  a  f&fmer  heroin  user 

■  who  rerurna,ri  to  school  aftir^rcreatment  Co  finish  hii-requiraments  Cor  aliigh-school 

..diploma.  Others  had  had  experiences  with  drugi^ or  had  brothiri,  sisters,  or  friends 
who  uiad  drugs,  or  parang  with  an  alcohol  problem,  Soma  wera  just  deeply  con- 

'cemed  about,  whatf  they  saw  happening  around  chem.  This  group  ^nsited  lodai^faci- 
Utias  for  djug  pjcu  /eritipn  and  treatment,  designed  and  adrr?.inisnrf  d  a  c  ^es:io^^'aire, 
com  piled  soma  of  the  resulcs,  aRd^conducted  a  workshop  at  zh$  end  of  she  project, 

PHASE  ^1  WORKSHOPS  \  ^ 

Four  poupi  conducted  ■Workshops  during  che  last  weak  of  ihe  project.  Thest 
included  che' pqups^/^tudying  drug  use,  school  fulaSi  vocational  ;eurriculum.  and 
studenc  roles.  The  ganals  were  composed  of  students,  while  oehfr  students  and 
eeachers*  were "  ^hj  participacmg  audienee,  Thesf  meecings  were  videotaped  and 
replayed  for  studeriy  at  the  school  to  pass  on  some  of  the  infomation  and  ideas 
generated  by  these  activicies"*^  -.     '  ,  ■ 

SUMMARY  RESULTS    ^    ,    A    ^  \     \  ^ 

This  pier-conducted  raseareh  effort  demonitraEed  cha^  high-school  studenci* 
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working  under  chtir 'own  vQlirion,  caji  dgvelap  quesrioni  and  idinrify  ijsuis  chat 
ara  hifhly  relavanc^ico  cheir  o%vn  inciraiEi  wd  devalopmanE.  Tht  coUiccion  of  daca 
a^w^y  wu  stcondary  %o  cha  real  gad  of  chia  tndiavor,  whkh  wai  cq  invol^^a 
icudcati  in  obstrvin|  and  avaluacmg  iiiuas  chae  hava  a  s^mfieanc  impage  on  chair 

The  projaee  a^ploracory  and  had  only  limicad  flnandal  bacJdng,  Thaia 
raicricrioni'  ws'a  offiat  by  cha  anEhujiaatie  luppon  cha  study  raeaivad  from 
scudantj  and  from  soma  of  cha  aehool  SEaff.  Ic  ii  reeommandad  chas  futura  accarapca 
ID  carry  qui  PARTNIRSHIP  IN  RISIARCH  projecta  ba  made  part  of  iha  ragiJar 
school  cufrieuliim,  raEharthan  appandad  lo  cha  school  propwi  as  an  axtraqumeu- 
laf  acrivirv.  This  land  of  idantific  inquiry  khan  could  davalop  a  cradiuon  of  lis 
own  and  bacoma,  for  cart^  raaaarch  prpjecta,  mora  sophiaricaEad  in  rase^ch 
maEhodoIbgy,  Projacsi  than  might  foci^  on  ochar  problama*  noi  d^acEly  ralacad 
to  eha. school*  chac  ara  of  apadal  incireitw  =  ; 

The  findih|i  of  cha  irudy  p-oups  ware  modasE  andjha  mechoda.amplovad 
wara  raladvaly  uniophiatkaEgd.  Yac,%a  machodandche  foidrngs  ara  valuable  from 
ia;varal  po in ta  ©fviawi  ^  ,     "    '  .  ,  . 

L   '  InEarasring  facia  wara  uncovaredp        '     .     .  w 

-  "  2.     tha  prdjaei  gave  scudenca  iha  oppbrcunicy  so  maka  a  %deap,  panonal 
fcommitnianE  eo  an  aetmjiy  ihac  wu^  ^mad,  in  p^,  at  learning  mora 
lueceasful  coping  iErata|ies*      ,  -      ,        .  ' 

,  3.  '  'The  projecE  providad  an  a^CMpla  ©C^  damocraric  aducadonal  a^cparianca 
by -yvin|  sEudanES  fiha  opportuniEy  co-acf  as  indapendenE  partidpanfs 
md  by  ahowini  raspacE  for  ?hair  cricical  insighEa.    '  , 

^  4,  The  shmng  of  daciiion-maJdni  gaya  thk  SEudanss  Eha  oppowuniEy  eo  ax- 
parience  an  eidjEanrial  aqualiEy,  wiEh  Eha  adulES  involved*    V  ' 

5.  Tha  Qpan,  hbnaiE,  and  objacriva  confronEacion  wifih  social  problem  issues 
'  "    provided  alaarnin|  «parienea  Ehas  saamad'Ed  anh^^ca  personal  giowch, 

6.  The  (aarnini  chat  reauiced  from'  participaEion  in  she  proeass  of  reaeareh 
seemed  eo  produca  a  much  deeper  underscandmi  ch^n-coald  ba  axpacEed 
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'  -from  ch§  feadmi  of  a  final  ripon  and  Usteninf  to  a  lecture.  The  axiicen- 
.  '  rial  approach  seems  to  faciHcaci  acqdsicion  of  cha  laarnin|  and  adapnve 

$Mk  neeesiwy  for  survival.  The  foeui  of  chU  method  on  lelf-^valuadon, 
iilfrhelp,  lelWivelopmenf,  seltgrowth,  within  both  the  indmdual  and  ' 
the  |roupi  should  lead  to  eoneinumi  growth. 

For  many  klndi  of  behwor,  such  as  druf  abuie,  alcohol  abuse,  juvenMe  de^ 
Uhquaney  ^d  youth  crime  m  ic^hool  and  the  community,  Iggiiktion  appws  to 
be  highly  inef&ctivi  as  a  control  mechw^m.  In  fact,  so  me  laws  mi  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  their  enforcement  may  simply  a|gravate  the  problem,  Educariop^ 
methodi,  such  u  PARTNERSHIP  IN  RESIARCa  may  offer  a  more  efftctive 
means  of  prevention  and  intwehtion.  The  study  in  New  Hampshire  was  intended 
to  provide  a^tploratory  matirial  in  support  of  th^  chesis, 

THE  INTEGRATE  C0^^UNITYEDUC.4TI0  _         .  ^ 

Partnership  in  Research  might  be  pvtlcul^ly  effective  if  it .y/ere  pan  of  an, 
Mntegrared  Community  Education  SystemHiCES)  (3,  4),  To  the  jeneral  pubUc 
research  U  not  an  ally,  The^average  citiien  often  perceives  research  as  a  tool  oL 
government  orunder  the  control;ofl«ge  corporate  interests  that  tend  to  exploit 
the  eoniumer.  Uritil.vety  recently,  reseawh  has  been  preoccupied  iWirii  pecuEari^^ 
'andf  daflciendes  of  indlviduaU  and  little  actent^n  has  been  pai^  to  deficiencies 
and  injustices  in  |overnment-provided  Amces.or  s   c^porate  actions  that  are^in^ 
coh^ct'With  public  interest,  Specifleally,  social  icleucchai  fo^usjd  an  individud  '^ 
"de\nants"  wid  their ^^charactaristics,  almost  totaUy  neglecting  environmental  and' 
social  factors  and  theirnmpact  on  individual  beh  ^ 

All  this  m  chanpng.  Science  U'be|innin|- to  lerve  more  d^ectly  the  public^ 
interest  and  may  become. a  powerful  tool  fQr.jsommunal  problem^soIvin|.  Doriaid 
T.  CimpbeU. proposes  to  create  an  *'e^perimentin|  society*' that  m^es  science  itS' 
servant  and  lak^  as  iti  values  the  best  of  those  .of  both  demdcracy  vid  iciencei 
honesty;  open  criticism,  and  a  wilUngness  to  change  in  the  face  of  new  evidence. 
He  calls  fractions  tharmtepate  science  and  soci d  concerns  by  adopting  rigorous, 
ranonal.  and  scienrific  evaJuacions  of  new  propmis  and  Ideas  that'allQw  ftirther^ 
development  of  tKe  best^  and  mo^fication.or  discontinuarion  of  those  that  f  rove 
ine^ciive.  CampbeU  su||esfs  that  we  develop  such  evaluation  researah  into  a 
**fblk  science''  that  can  be  applied  Ih  a  do4t-yourself  fashion  with  votm|-bo6fh . 
consequences*,  /  ?  ' 
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Tht  Inrepi^cad  Communicy  Eduearion  Syicam  (ICES)  seam^  hold  pramke 
for  chi  Cfiarion  .of  an  informed  and  involvad  eimanry  chac  can  deal  eohitniefivily 
with  hozh  ^ha  sdanrifieupaeti  of  lodal  pro|faJti  davalopmanc  and  ehe  poUrieal 
consirtints  arid  eonsaquancii  MSOciaEid  wi^Ji  raiponribla  pfoijram  deemQnivTha 
ICES  U  diitmguijhad  frpFn^oEhar  gducadonal  msdek  m  chas  1^  InQprporaias  aU  of 
cha  following  major  faacuraii 

1,  Tha  rystgrn  U  plannad,  adminiiEarad,  and  eonfloUad  by  iht  communicy, 
ICES  ii  craaiid  chrough  incansiva  dommunity  pu^cipacion  ajid  raipondi 

2.  ICES  ■  is ,  bajad  en  cha  eoncap^  of  Ufa-long  laarning  for  aU  incarastad 
■  \  persons.  ' 

,    3*     Mbai  laanung  anvifonmenfi  ara  mi^^ 

.  4,     Eduearional  oppdrtuniriei  ara  fla-%ibla  to  mats  individual  objacrivas  of 
icudan^*  ..     ,  '  ; 

3*  .  Two  aubscandally  ''diffaranc  itmpcurai  ara  cha  bajii  for  all^  inscmetidn: 

^  a*     Tha  Ganaral  Edueaaon  Scruecuri  opa^Eai  laarnin|  environmanci 

^  'chac  amphaaisa  suceais  and  parional  davalopmani  whila  axplofing 

subjadtl  in  ,a  non-chriacahinf  way  Co  broadan  ona's  knowiadga 
mchouc  cha  poisibiUEy  of  MUrai  and  ;  v. 

b*  Ciraar  Educarion  Struecura  oparacai  laanung  eriyironmanci' which 
damand  sDfictV'^iieiplinad  laaming  chac  aUdwi  for  sanous  and  hard 
.wofk  coward  ikill  davaiopmanc  in  cha  parrioular  lubjacc  area, 

'     .   ,  '    ^        .  ■        \  j         .  ^        .         ^  ^    '  . 

■  6.     Baeausa  of  cha  mulci-aga  laarninf  anvironmanci.and  involvamaric  of  cha 
edmniunicy  in  chair  planning,  adminiscracioii;  andreonffol,  ICES  pro- 
.  -  ^  plains  ara  anvkionad  as  yaar-found  aducacion 

■  Tha  Incagracad  Communicy  Iducicion  Syscam  has  no  narrowly^dafinad  adu- 
eacionkl  progmms  or  ichooU  such  as  junior  hi|h,  saruor  hi^H*  adulc  aducacion, 
communicv  aollaga,  or  a^caniion  pfop'ams,.Inicaad*  a  coneapcuaUy-baied  mode  of 
'Inscruccion  is  offared  for  aach  of  chraa  diffarenc  irqupi  or  lavaki 
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Lavil  li    Cliildrin,  from  biffh  cq  levin  yavi  of  ^  f  f 

Levil       CMdren  and  yomh,  aighE  to  fouriitn  ytaja  of  agfi        /     ^  V  r 

Lgvil  Ills  Youn|  adulsj  and  adulcii  fiftegn  yaars  of  agt  and  older,  »  ■■ 

LBVEL  I  PROGRAMS  ^  ^ 

For  chUdrin  from  bWi  iq  levan  chi  modi  consiifa  of  semcii  dtfeered  coward 
niid  fiiiflllminc  And  morivaiional,  social*  psycholofieal,  and  phyaieal  davelopmini . 
This  Itvil,  Comprehemivt  Children*!  Servieti,  utillaea  extanaiveiy  siudinti  ©f,iU 
ages  inroUed  In  levar  II  and  III  propams,  applying  eroai^agi  iucarin|  its  fuUeat 
with  aU  chi  binefita  that  a^erui  for  che  atudanc  volunceir.  At  ihh  Uvll;-  sarvicia 
aiao  ara  provided  lo  p^enEi  directly*  ^  laval.  I  propams  are  Volunrary,  V  Hl'^ ' 

LEVEL  II  PROGRAMS      ^    "         .  -  '  "  - 

For  chUdran  from  eight  to  fourteen  yearly  educationai  "ssra£agiea[;are  directed 
cov/ard  the  furthef  ^deyelopm'ant  of  jopial  and  communiciciva  skilli  is  weU  as  in- 
acmctlon  in-baria  subjeots^  For  chy  age  group  attendanee  ia  manditory-  and  am- 
danta  and  teachers  are  held  accountable  for'rneering  carraiii  aducarional  irandards. 

LEVIL  III  PROCIRAMS     '  '     ,  .         ^    '  h'^'i 

For  the  youifg  adult  and  adult  group,  participarioh  U  a^^  Voluht^' and  the 
individual  selects  hia  own  aducarional  objectives  with  thi  help  of  an  educational 
gyidance  .eounaelor.  The  aducarional  opportaniriii  aim^able  at  chiajevelv-includ- 
ing  personal 'development  as  well  as  academie,  vocational^  and  social  sk^  develop- 
ment, pennit  any  number  of  combinatibna  of  theae  different 'propams  XcA^iiy  one 
time.  Educadoh  for  ^ha 'young  adult  and  adult  consists  of  a  life-long  process  of 
learning  and  c^achmgi  since  teaching  or  eutormg  others  at  any  of  the  three  levels 
becomes  a  pait  of  the  individual*!  own  laammg  and  growth.         .  . 

NL^jOR  ICES  PROGl^^  FEATURES^ 

COMPREHENSIVE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICES  '       /  ^ 

V  Notini  the  fisults  of  reeant  educational,  psychologieaJ,  and  medical  resiarch 
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doQUmin^g  gha  emrid^impDmiiCi  of  che  &st  ei|ht  Viars  of  Uff  (I),  Wilson 
Riles,  Supirmcindgne  of  Ini&uepon  for  ihe  Scati  of  CdUformi,iou|hE  and  reegivad 
befichmark  lapilacion  Ehae  aUows  fer  chi^devglQpmgfti  ofrcomprghiniiv^ 
foe  tarly  cMdhood  edueation*  Early  childhood  gdueariori  Ij  ona  of  chi  principal 
compongais/^i  cha  InEgpaEad  Community/ EdueaEion  Syitam,  bus  the  laccgr  goa.i 
bayorid  iha  ^arly  ahildhood  aducafion  eoReapi  Eb'ineliidE|  Comprahgnaiva  Childran's 
•Sameai  -for  dia  younjiac  iwgat  poup  ehUdran^from^btfth  eo  lavan  yaariof  aga. 
These  lamcas  would  ba  providgd  on  a  eommuniEy  bi^  eh  rough  naighborhood 
ehUdren'i  cancars  oparaead  by  profaiiiond  child  cara  staff  who  racaivg  mammum 
suppQEt  (pcdtaisional  sapvlcas  ajid  iiudant  pafrieipacion  on  a  voluntary  and  paid 
basis)  from  bchar  eompoMnts  of  she  Incaparai'^mmunify  Iduearion' SyiEam^ 

,  Naighborhiod  ekU^an  cancan mrould  ba  numaroua»  waUiaquippad,  and  pra- 
pvad:  fri^  qualiry^iamea^co^ehi^       and  cKair  parang,  iPijentJ  dbuld  Srin|  yhair 

/imall  ehildran  any  rime. lo.iha  naighborhood  dhildran"S  eanrar  whara'profasaional; 
sameas  would  ba  availabia*  Tha  amphaais  wodld  ba  on  making  sham  eontant  whila' 
ihay  are  ihara*  f©  provide  cham  wich  comfortable  ihalfar  anH^ood,  to^play  with 

.  tham^  ijid  eo  pva  iham  anannon  andjova  ragirdlasi  of  baelqrounS^of  home 
anvirqnmant*  Altchasa  lirvigai  would  ba  prodded  by  lEudanta -from  the  tncagfacaji 
Communis^  Education  Syiram,  worfcin|  under  sha  auparvision  and  guidarica  of 
professionail  staff.    ,  ,  -''  ■  '  -"■  ■■'^ 

Evaryona  Invol^^d  would  banaflt 'from  such  asyatam  of  childran's  cancer:?, 
'T|ha  chUdraji  would 'akparieapa  wannth  anH  comfort  .and  dvar  th^a  yaara  would 
;dayaiop  a  sson|  poiitiva  actituda  coward  tha  commUnit%"r  Parents  would  utn.^za 
these  canters  aj  a  walcofha  raaourca.  They  woufd  ba  offarf  d  opportunitiaa  to  caka 
p^  in  in-iafvica-  aducarion  *to  laarn  child-Faaring  and  .child  carai  thui  gnabling 
them  to^  become  mqr^  affaetiyar  paranta/ Student  amploy  would 
darive  fraat  sariifactlon  from  cha  larvicai  cKay  pfo<4dad  and 'Would  chamsalvai 
.laarn  a  peat  dad  from  chair  participation  in  in-iarvica  aducacipn^in  child  cara  and 
davalopmant^  'The  community  would  banaflc  from  cha  garly  idanriflcation  arid 
fiilfillmant  of  cha  neada  of  childran  aricl  ybuthi  , 

In  our  pfaoccupation  mch  machinal,  sva  have  coma  to  txpecf  i  gas  itacion  - 
on  almosc  avary^  scraac  cofnar*  If  sar^ca  stacioni  .arfi  not  abundantly  availabla  Co 
taka  cara  of  our  cars,  we  faal  that  wil  rasourcai  are  miliin|,  It  U  lima  chat  wa' 
parcaivad  cha  critical  lack  of  rasourcaa  to  larya  chUdren  and  youn|  paopla  and  fo 
^^list  that  chase  rasourcas  ba  providad,and  diVelopad.  / 


ICES  PROGRAM  STRUCTURBS;  GENERAX 

AND  CAREIR  EDUCATION  \ 

Undif  iha  ICES  mQdil,  chi  scudanc  agid  levtn  or  ©Idgf  haj  cha  oprion  co 
chQOSa  progrWfU  in  cwq  basic  gduearion  sirucfurgs:  fenaraJ  iducarion  or  carear 
iducariori,  Scudgnti  who  iugegiifuUy  compUfe  eirtain  careir  eduearion  riqulra- 
mind  havi  thi  -fwnMf  opcion  at  gncgring  hifhef  educacion  chrough  ^he  profes- 
sipnai  education  itfugturi,  which  ii  iquivalant  our  praignE  golle|g4evgl  initruc- 
cion.  Thi  egrm  **cafgar  gducarion"  m  m^d  in  this  papar  should  not  ba  sonfuied 
wich  VQcariond  framing  crada  £rainin|.  Ai  uiid  hart,  cha  carm  rafari  co  any  dk^ 
dpUned  liarnin|  chat  haj  claarly  dafmad  objaccivei,  Thasa  baiie  itniemrai,  with 
cheir  diffaring  aduearional  objaccivaiandmachods,  provida  cha  depch  and  divanicy 
chac  giva  che  individual  cha  fraadom  co  conscruci  his  own  educacional  progr^  co 
fif  .hii  pWmculi  net  da,  Tha  ceaehar  aJjo  Is  prondad  wich  a  yariacy  of  ceaGhing  an- 
vifoninanEs/  anabHng  ^im  co  akprais  his  own  caaehini  scyla  and  puriua  his  own 
incarascSi 

the  core  of  boe^  cha  |anaral  aducarion  atruccufe  and  cha  carear  adueacion 
struewa  ii  cha  elaisroom  or  a'class  moduli,  Ai  cha  adueanonal  pionear  Pascalom 
put  le^/*a  eouncry-i  fucura  ii  dadded  In  ics  cl^sroon^/VIc  is  aquaUy  crua  chac  cha 
indiviiual*s  fticura  is  dacidad  In  cha  clajsroom*  In  our  culcura,  cha  claisroom  ii  - 
'pocancklly,  ac  lease  -  chi  moil  univer^y  availabla  anvirbhmanc  for  laarning, 
chinkin|,  and  axchanfin|  idaaa.  for  maincamingpariprcriva,  for  pmccicinf  aquaUcy 
and  jusciea,  and  f©r,an£oura|in|-respest' and  iova  for  ochara.  Thy  clasifbom  shouU 
ba  a  '^laboracory  of  Ufa"  in  both  a  parional  and  a  cammunal  iensa. 

GENIRAX  EDUCATION 

:  Ganeral  edueacion  providas  for  laming  accivicies  daiifnad  primarily  co  anrich 
and  CO  mocivace  wchouc  fe^  of  failura.  Acriviciai  ara  akploracory,  and  scrueturad 
'  CO  aneouraga  cha  icudenc  co  laak  out,  for  as  many  subjacci  aj  ha  wiihas,  cHa  mora 
damanding  aducacional  pfograms  offarad  In  caraar  aducacion.  It  ihould  ba  poiii- 
bla  CO  ftilfiU  minimum  aducacion^  raquiramancs  by  accanding  ganaral  tducacion 
claiiai  and  aehia^nf  a  Uval  of  raa^f,  wricmf,  and  arithmacie  chat  fiilfdls  cha 
faquiramanis  sac  by  nha  scata,  Moic  indlvidualj  probably  svould  eombina  pnaral 
adueacion  elajsas  wiclf  eareer  aducacion  classes:  cha  ctachar  of  genarai  aducacion 
elaiiai  would  place  primary  amphasii  on  cha  |anaral  walfara  ofc  cha  scudanc  ai  an 
indi\4dual.  In  addicion  co  preiencinf  subject  mactar  in  a  nonchraataning  and  coU 


laborarive  marinef,  ihi  ^eaehgr  in  zhi$  aducationd  anvironminc  would  pav  a  greac 
deal  of  astinrion  CQ  che  pgrsond  nggdi  of  his  lEudenci*  Tha  lubjact  macttr  or  dais 
foeuj  btesmii  a  m^gm  of  achiiving  mulri-faeeced  goals  relacid  co  ptrional  dg- 
vilopminE  and  individual  powth, 

A  eoneriEi  i^ampla  of  how  sheat  pngral  aduearion  classes  ara  «nnsioned  b 
shown  in  cha  foraipi  languaga  modula,  sueh  as  Franch.  In  ganaral  aducarion,  ini- 
viduals  of  varied  back|roimdj  maai  for  m  introduemon  m  thei  Fcaneh  lan|uaga 
and  euliure.  A  vmafy  of  aspaeca  Pikead  co  ehe  French  cukure  aueh  ai  music,  phi- 
losophy, .polirici,  cQokm|,  md  spores  are  axplorad.  Expoiura  ^ha  languap 
would  ba  provided  rhroa|h  records;  rapes,  Hms,  and  convarsman  No  spedilc 
learning  objecrivas  would  be  sac  bacausa  rha  educarion  smicmra  of  pnerd  eduea- 
rion  is  fnorivarional  and  aarichmeniKsriinsad  rather  ehwi  achievamanCTariencad  eo 
meac  preconeeivad  objecrivas, 

NaeuraHy,  chis  mdri-aga,  rnulri-back|round  srudanc  group  may  laam  a  lim- 
^  iiad  amounr  of  French  ihar  would  be  usefij  in  cravel  abroad  or  in  fusura  profei- 
rional  work*  However,  irudenrs  could  ejspacs  ^o  have  a  pleasurable  educarional  ex- 
pariance  char  widans  che^  hor^ons.  For  soma,  rhe^propam  may  prapara  Ehem  for 
a  mora  demanding  pfQ|ram  in  French  under  die  career  educarion  irrucrufe* 
SiniUar  a.^plnratrsry  Tr^atmenrs  of  ocher  subjects,  such  as  science,  mathamarics, 
hisrory,  homemaidnf,  or  voearional  skilli,  would  be  presenced  In  leaming  anviron- 
menrs  conducted  by  compatant  teachars  who  are  primiaily  modvarors  and  facili- 
tators of  growth  for  their  icudents. 

Another  example  of  a  general  educarion  class  module  li  the  physical  educa- 
tion propani,  Withm  the  general  educarion  structure  tradirional  team-basad  com- 
petition would  be  ^couragad*  E^^ercises  mi  sports  would  ba  undertdcan  for 
enjoyment,  Individuali  of  aU  skill  levels  would  ba  accommodarad,  and  teims 
necassaiy  for  certain  gunes  would  ba  fraquantly  reconsritutad,  to  provide  variety 
.  in  team  composidon  and  to  foster  noft-spacific  competirion*  f,. 

=  There  is  much  to  be  laamed  from  the  non-com peririve  aducational  structure 
irtfl  which,  while  cha  indi^dual  is  not  graded,  the  class  as  a  whole  may^  develop  its 
own  *"|r.ading"  syscem  to  address  questions  of  the  Benefits  and  ralevanca  of  the 
leamini  activities  an  a  class-wide  basiSi  They  may  consider  the  contribution  not 
only  of  the  ceaehar  but  of  the  snidants  as  wall. 
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CARllR  EDUCTION 

The  jaarnini  enwonmenE  wckui  cha  caregr  aducarion  itniGiure  ii  iubsian- 
-  daily  different  from  chaf  of  chi  |iairal  iducacion  acruetura*  Career  aHucacion 
clasiai  have  ipgdfic  liammg  objaetivai  zh%t  will  be  mec  chrQUghouc  ihe  qImb  aes* 
aioni,  Scudenci  of  diffirfenE  baekpoundi  ^d  ages  we  grouped  co|echer  by  virrua 
of  thw  common  adugaaonal  objaerivea.  P^ridparing  icudanci  voluncai^y  sub- 
scribe £0  discipUnad  and  spadfie^y  goaJ^riented  ae^ivtriei  ehac  cm  be  carried 
out  only  if  effora  by  cha  iiudensa  and  iha  cgaehefi  loward  reaching  day  goala  are 
eonaiscencly  fnainiainad.  The  pay-off  for  cheig  efforra  are  ^he  sldlla  laamed  aa  spa- 
dfied  in  the  daji  objacrivas.  Therefore,  acudenes  and  ceaehera  art  highly 
motivaiid  achiava  in^  cha  particular  aubjaec  choian,  Caraer  aducarion  caursai 
laad  to  higher  educarion  or  profaisionii  ediicadon  as  higher  educanon  is  iJi  aKtan^ 
aion  of  eha  amer,  diiciplined  career  educacion  aiructura. 

In  eontraar  to  tha  French  daaa  in  ^ha  general  educacion  i^ructure,  a  career 
French  claas  is  clearly  devoced  c©  faachmf  spedfic  language  skiUs*  For  example, 
French  I  has  a  cleanly  dafined  bapnnini  and  a  clearly  de&ied  end.  French  II 
buildi  on  French  I  wich  its  oMm.claarly  de&ied  objactivas*  The  caraer  education 
structure  wiih  its  caraer  cradic  system  allowi  a  peraon  co  pursue  pamcular  aklUa 
throughout  the  career  itrucmre  and  bayond  by  movinyinto  the  profaasion^  adu- 
cation  acrucmre  that  la  fapraaanted  by  our  university  and  higher  education  sys- 
tem. The  profeasional  education  structure^  for  example, -would  provida  an  indi- 
vidual v/ith  qualificirinni  as  a  Frnnch  *:atcha*"  or  snrrifted  intarpi^ter. 

In  phyaical  education,  career  education  would  include  the  higUy  competi- 
tive t^Mn  membenhip  or  indi^dual  athletic  achiavamant  that  in  coday'a  achoola* 
where  few  pnaral  education  opportunitiaa  a^t,  a,^cludea  unfortunately  many 
students  from  sports  activities, 

Vocariond  tmimng  providei  another  example  for  contraitmg  the  two  basic 
education  structures^  In  auto  mechmici  the  general  education  structure  would 
offer  propama  that  expose  tha  atudanta  in  a  dkcipUnad  way  (no  education  can 
proceed  without /4isdpllna  with  respect  to  the  edueationd  environment  and  the 
mdntan«ca  of^quipmant  ^d  tools)  to  auto  mechanics.  These  courses  would  be 
morivational,and  exploratory»  but  mifht  dso  include  anfan|ementa  for  the  stu* 
dent  CO  gat 'work  exparience  in  an  operating  auto  machanica  buainaas  in  the  com- 
munity. Then,  whan  the  individual  la  ready  to  accept  the  chaUanfe  of  career  train- 
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ing,  and  ia  willing  zq  ixpind  che  t^rf  eq  acquire  proftaiioniJ  auio  mechanic 
skills,  mujs  iicher  inroU  in  a  carter  edueaEion  class  wkh  spadtle  aducacional 
objectives  m  thk  fiild,  or  hi  mmt  anEir  inco  a  formal  apprencieeihip  a|retminc 
with  an  opiraring  bujineii  in  cha  communiEy. 

These  two  edu^rional  atrudiitfes  eomplemenE  each  OEher.  They  replacg 
Eraekini  imdentJ.by  iJloww|  ehe  Itudent  eq  eailor  hu  edueadon  eo  his  own  neads 
Ehrough  a  combmaaon  of  eomponenEj  &om  both  educarionaj  iffugiures.  The  op* 
portumty  for  the  individual  eo  paiticipace  in  eht  dgiifn  of  hii  own  educaEional 
plan  (indudinj  any  combinarion  of  e^cploratory  general  clMiii  and  stricE  career 
daiies)  and  Eha  ©pportimicy  to  fciip  edugarional  options  open  chrot^houE  Ufa  are 
tirj  main  feaciu^es  of  tht  Intepaced  Community  iducarion  SyiEem, 

Many  of  the  aiternamves  available  in  Eradirional  ichoolj  appe^^  limitini  and 
often  de|radin|,  Conrinuacion  high  lehooU  low-achiever  eracka,  and  ipacial  pro- 
grams for  ihi  iducationaUy  handicapped  provide  Uttlt  variety  or  fla^dbiliEV,  An 
appropriate  combinarion  of  pnerii  educarion  ^d  carier  adueation  would  allow  a 
person  co  aicapi  Iabalin|  or  identification  aa  a  member  of  a  low^statua  ofogram. 
Moat  alow  learneri  are  not  slow  in  all  subjects.  This  approach  gives  Eha  voueK  who 
needs  primarily  ganerd  education  elaisas  the  opportunity  eo  aKpIora  in  greaEar 
dapth  an  area  in  whieh  he  feals  cha  peatest  motivation  and  competence.  Ht  may 
anroU  m  tha  caraaf  class  m  auto  machanics  or  physical  adueation,  for.  insEance, 
while  remaining  in  iha  ganeral  educaGon  atructura  for  other  aubjacta. 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND  aE^mQUENCY  PREVENTION 

Both  Parrnenhip  in  Raseim^n  and  the  Intepated  Community  Education  Svs- 
cam  concept  ara  directed  Eoward  sha  brpadar  goals  of  ravitalization  of  the  com- 
munity and  its  educadonil  mstitutioni!  Thara  are*  however,  lomi  important  im- 
plicarions  for  tha  prevention's f  youth  crime  and  misbahavior  which  ariie  indirect- 
ly from  such  factors  as*  involvement  of  youth  in  Eheir  communitiaa  and  in  eheir 
own  educationi  reduction  of  tha  arcifidal  barriers  which  isolate  young  people 
from  persons  of  both  younger  and  older  age  groupsraUminarion  of  low-itaEUS  edu- 
cational groups  (tracldn^,  continuaEion  achoola,  underachievar  pro|mms,  etc,);  in- 
volvement of  youth  and  communiry  residents  in  atudying  luch  problems  as 
student  crime  and  in  daaipiin|  solutions  bajad  on  Eheir  own  obaarvationsi  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  the  studenE  role  within  she  schooh  improvin|  che  fit 
bet^vaen  the  itudant  ajid  che  Iearnin|  environment:  and  radudnf  che  split  batwaen 
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=  icudihc  and  ceachef  rolei*  and  bttwegn  cht  funcsiona  Qf  ctaehing  and  leafnin|,  by 
combining  each  individuaJ'i  o\vti  educaciQn  wiih  chi  cuioring  of  ochers. 

If  ehe  i&aci^  U  co  be  liC  ^vithin  a  cypology  of  "prevenrion-'  approaghiJ,  iz 
ean  be  vigwed  ^  educafiond,  ai  oppoiid  eo  cht  mpri  common  madicai  and  li|al 
modek.  In  concraif  co  medical  and  legal  approaches,  ehi  educarional  lEraEegy 
aiiumei  a  baaic  oudook  of  groWth  and  devglopmanc  and  perceivei  che  indmdiiaJ 
to  be  helped  u  imdenf  or  'Hiarnar*"  a  role  chat  ij  mainKuned  ^hroughouE  che  Ufa 
by  many  edueaEed  penons.  The  riqiurgment  of  che  midical  approach  chai  cha 
person  to  be  helpid  adopt  rhe  role  of  "paciani"  and  Ehe  requifemanc  of  che  lf|al 
approach  ehai  che  penon  adopr  che  role  of  **eriminal'*  or  "*delinquenr"  are  viewed 
aj  dimmencal  tQ  indmdual  growrh  and  macuimrion.  Theie  two  requkimencii  and 
che  scancii  geniraUy  adopcid  by  mincal  hgajch,  criminal  justice,  and  law  enforce- 
mane  profassionali,  cend  co  hava  aagmacizing  ifficti  and  often  are  counrarproduc- 
civa  by  grevanfinf  social  feadjusrminc.  The  educadonal  itracegy  does  noc  need  eo 
apply  negadve  lab  all  (althoii|h  &aq  nan  rly  it  coo  falls  inco  chis  crap),  but  in* 
iraad  appUas  cha  suppomva  label  of  "sfudanc'*  char  can  anhanea  ielf-escaam  and  fa* 
dHfara  powth. 

.  Ic  is  suggaited  char  chese  and  ocher  leifmng  models  can  be  lucceisfuUy  ap- 
pUad  in  sociid  jroblem-iolvinf ,  particularly  before  lanctions  baiad  on  medical 
rfiodels  and  lafal  modals  ara  amployad/  Such  an  approach  may  prevanc  a  peat 
many  Individuali  from  beeoming.  -'pacianta-'  or  "conviets*'  by  keeping  chem  in  a 
U^nm|  rola  as  involved  ind  morivwad  fcudtny,  Educacioni  then,  mjghc  lirgtly 
raplaca  traarmant,  chaimpy,  and  eorrecrion,  which  could  be  reserved  for  less  ra- 
sponsive  perions  and  persons  who  prasene  a  sarious  danpr  co  chemselves  and  co 
orhars* 

Partnership  in  Rasaarch,  which  involves  pubUc  school  itudanci  in  che  scian- 
cific  exwninacion  of.^aues  important  co  chem,  and  cha  Incagfacad  Communicy  Ed- 
ucacion  Systam*  which  anchors  cha  public  school  co  cha  local  communicy,  offer  a 
unique  oppofcunity  co  buHd  a  strong  foundation  for  cha  e^cperimancing  sociacy 
>  required  for  rasponsibla  change  and  problem-iolvin|.  . 

Bv  brin^g  young  paopla  and  ochar  communicy  jaaidanrs  Into  cha  process 
of  axparimencal  problam-solvin|t  wa  can  benefic  from  cha  utiUzacion  q{  m  yet 
uricappad  human  raiources  in  our  efforts  co  control  dalinqueney  ajid  crime,  dco- 
hoUim,  drug  addiction,  and  ocher  social  problems.  By  providing  cicizens  with  a 
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means  of'iffictin|  chanp  through  active  parcicipation  in  the  damQcraric  pfo- 
cisies  oi  gov^mmenc,  we  dso  can  offir  a  vnabli  altemariva  to  apachy  and  ir- 
responsible  behavior.  Ac  che  lamg  rime,  cm  mbve  In  the  direcrion  of  an  ajcper- 
iminsal  loelery  wich  local  reaponsibtlicy  for  and  intireac  in  the  quaUty  of  its  social 
programs  and  iheir  rigoroiu  evaluation. 
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iNROLUNG  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT 


Marilyn  Steele 
Chariis  Stewart  Moct  Foundadori 


Question:  Does  enrolling  communing  support 
through  establishment  of  Communing  Edif  ca- 
tion programs  reduce  violence,  vandalism, 
and  delinquency  in' communis  schoois? 

Answer:  Tliere  is  Umitad  avidiriQt  to  suggf  st 
that  thera  may  ba  lass  violence,  vindalism, 
and  daUnquancy  in  soma  sehools  with  pro- 
grams of  Community  Education,  but  there  is 
not  enough  information  upon  which  to  draw 
conclusions.  If  community  support  repre- 
sants  snidents  and  rasidants  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  and  participation  in  ralavant  pro- 
grams, it  is  likely  that  school  violahca  and 
vandalism  ngy  be  reduced, 

-  Community  Education  Defined 

Impossible  as  die  task  is  to  dmw  deflnita 
conclusions  about  the  pptand^  of  Commu- 
nity Education  to^  reduce  disniption  and  de- 
struction  in  schools,  nevertheless  ampirical' 
research,  current  data*  and  examples  of  pub- 
lic school  districts  with  programs  of  Commu- 
nity EduQation,  will  support  the  hypothesis 
that  Community  Education  /laj  favorable 
potential'  for  reducing  incidents  of^itudint 


disruption  and.  destruction  in  our  nation's 
schools.  : 

In  a  nationwide  survey  of  1006  staff  per- 
sons employed  by  local  education  agencies 
oneradng  programs  of  Community  Educa- 
tim,  the  majority  agraad  with  the  following 
minimal  definition  of  Community  Educadon: 

A  program  oparatad  by  a  school  district  cr 
comparable  jurisdiction  consisdng  of  pro- 
gram units ,  each  of  which : 

1.  is  based  at  a  school' building  C 'com- 
munity schooP')  or  comparable 
facility  which  presents  itself  aijd  is 
recognized  as  a  community  center. 

2.  is  staffed  by  at  least  a  half-time  , 
Community  School  director  (i.e,,  a 
parson  whose  job  is  to  tacilitate  the 
development  and  operadon  of  total 
community  programs  through  the 
community  center), 

3.  is  advised  by  a  community  advisory 
council  whose  membership: 

a,  has  a  profile  (race,  ethnicity,  sex, 
age,  incoina)  which  reasonably 
matches  the  profile  of  the  corre- 
sponding community. 
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b.  is  comprised  of  at  least  50%  indig- 
I  enous  community  residents  who 
have  been  democratically  selec- 
ted with  the  balance  being  repre- 
santotives  of  significant  organiza-  ^ 
tions  (including  the  sehool)  based 
in  the  corresponding  community, 

4.  engages  in: 

a.  systematic  and  comprehensive 
assessment  of  human  needs  in  its 
community.  ' 

b,  logical  planning  (including  speci- 
fication of  goals,  priorities  and 
time-specific  objectives  in  the  de- 
sign of  programs)  to  address  iden- 

-        tifled  needs» 

program  execution,  ^ 
d*  plan  and  program  evaluation. 

Research  Triangle  Institute  of  Raleigh- 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  received  a  grant  in 
1976  from  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Founda- 
tion of  Flint,  Michigan,  to  undertake  a  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Community  Education 
with  12  national  surveys  and  16  product  out- 
comes of  such  assessment. 

More  important  than  agreement  to  the  ver- 
balization of  a  definition  of  Community  Edu-  ^ 
cation  is  the  identification  of  basTC  elements 
accepted  and  practiced  in  school  districts 
which  reflect  standard  criteria  for  Commu- 
nity Education*  In  this  way,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  sort  out  those  communities  that  prac- 
tice Community'Education  from  those  which 
merely  add  the  word  V' Community ''to  their 
district's  title  and  offer  an  adult  education 
program  as  an  adjunct  to  the  nomial  school 
day's  operation,  y 

Some  36%  of  the  schools  in  the  national 
survey  are  offering  extended  day  programs  , 
which  means  that  they  open  their  schools  for 
use  to  the  surrounding  commumty  after  the 
close _of  the  normal  school  schedule  for  adult 
education  and  recreation  programs  which  ^ 
may  or  may  not  include  extended  day  recrea-^ 
tion  and  enrichment  programs  for  youth. 
There  is  substantial  agreement  from  679  dis- 


tricts responding  which  '^ere  rtcogEized  a^^ 
Community  Education  pri?gr^^  by  centers 
of  community  edurauon  liiese  the 
minimum  criteria  for  cIasiifl.caaon  as  Com- 
munity Education  pr^ms.  /f 

L  The  school  djsmcihM  ail  atabHshad 
citizen's  advisoo'  pm^  (T7^% 

2.  The  board  of  educaEom  has  a  foraal 
board  resolution  in  mppocj  of  Com- 
munity Education  (52^), 

3.  The  schools  supponcoopirmfloQ  and 
coordination  ^ritEi  cthar  ronimunity  " 
resources  (865Z). 

4*  The  district  angaees  in  a  formal 
neighborhood  needs  assassmant 
process  to  determine  propams  of 
education  to  meat  oocttmunity  needs 
(52%),  . 

J . .  The  district  integrate  K- 12  programs 
with  Commumtj^  Eiicatioa  (^5?-), 

The  critical  elamant  idemfti^  Comniumty 
Education  is  toe  involvfrnant  in  dedsion- 
maldng  of  citizens  at  the  aeL^borhcod  level 
in  determiruni  needs,  prforiri^,  programs  * 
and  evaluation  of  facto^rs^acting  iht  quaUty 
of  life  in  their  own  commmitiei  including  tiie 
schools.  The  preceding  criteria  fom  a  stan- 
dard checidist  for  the  disnict  level  pro^m  of 
Community  Edupation. 

Significant  persocLS  *'ko  ought  to  be 
community-selected  are  Qdghborhood  citi- 
zens including  parents  of  schooJage  students^ 
citizens,  teachers,  schrcl  admiiiiitrmtors^ 
secondary  students,  ageKv  f^resentativas 
of  area  social  services,  and  local  busi- 
nessmen* Such  a  repr^ea^ve  id\Msory 
group  can  communicata.^fth  the  board  of 
ediicatiori  their  concarni  and  aspiiBdoris  for 
their  own  community,  and  schools-  Commu- 
nity Education'  implies  an  opm  cUpate  and 
an  open  instructionai  program  which' 
encourages  citizens  to  eater  &nd  laas^e  the 
school  at  wnU,  voIunt#eCTg  fcf  a  variety  of 
helping  roles  ts  neid^.  Ai  tht  prestnt  rimie. 
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some  four  percent  of  local  education  agencies 
are  operating  programs  of  Community  Edu- 
catiqn  which  purport  to  meet  the  minimum 
criteria  while  365?  are  operatins^Community 
Education,  which  does  not  meet  the  scan- 
;  dards.  In  one  form  or  another  Community 
Education  afflects  some  40^  of  our  nation 
schools.  . 

The  question  of  enrolling  substantial  com- 
munity support  to  work  toward  the  reduction 
of  schooUrelatedl  crimes  cannot  be  answered 
merely  with  anaiyses  of  school  district  prac- 
tices.  The  present  statistical  pronie  suggests 
that  Community  Education  operates  most 
frequently  in  snii!l  rura'  districts.  Usually 
such  community  schools  are  both  small  and 
remote.  According  to  Research  Triangle  In- 
stitute's study  (1977),  there  is  a  total  of  1 107 
school  districts  with  programs  of  Community 
Education, 

Many  of  the  urban  areas/ with  programs  of 
Community  Education  which  approximate 
the  definition  and  the  criteria  concentrmta 
such  programs  in  central  city  or  schools  lo- 
cated in  ethnic  ghettos  vvhose  students  are 
segregated  by  race,  by  lo^  income,  and  of 
lower  educational  attainmenr  of  their  par- 
ents. Such  central  city  schools  often  suffer 
higher  ^drop-dut  rates  and  low  or  average 
daily  attendance  rates:  violence,  vandalism, 
and  delinquency  are  common.  Thus,  Com- 
munity Education  tends  to  occur  in  small 
rural  school  districts  or  m  city  ghetto  schools 
because  Community  Education  was  per- 
ceived by  school  boards  and  administrators 
as  a  possible  solution  to  problems  caused  by 
the  isolation  of  remote  rural  areas  or  by  the 
racial  and  economic  isolation  of  city  ethnic 
neighborhoods. 

For  comparison,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
report  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  surveyed  757 
public  school  districts  svith  enrollments  of 
10,000  pupils  or  more  (Bayh,  1975).  How- 
ever, indications  are  that  violence  affects 
^  schools  in  every  section  of  the  nation  and 
continues  to  escalate. 


STUbENT  ALiENATlON 

The  act  of  vandalism  appears  to  be  a  man- 
i^sfation  of  student  alienation.  The  Syracuse 
j^tudy  conducted  by  Syracuse  University  Re« 
search  Corporation  found  that  in  schools 
where  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
lower,  the  violence  and  vandalism  rates  were 
higher.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  possibil^ 
ity  that  students  excluded  from  school  ulti^ 
mately  return  frustrated  by  such  exclusion, 
and  the  school  becomes  the  object  of 
vengeance  (Bayh,  1975). 

Theories  about  alienation  generally  include 
not  one  but  several  forms,  Melvin  Seeman, 
Uaivtjrsitj'  of  Califcpiu  at  Los  Angel  is,  hi.s 
identifled  six  varieties  w|iich  together 
provide  an  appropriate,  systematic  descrip- 
'  tion  of  the  varied  forms  of  alienation^. 
\.  pQwerlessness.  ThQ  sense  of  low 
control  vs,  mastery  over  events, 
Powerlessness  is  exhibited  by  low  ^ 
cortfidence  to*control  one*s  own  des- 
tiny (Seematf^  1975), 

2,  Meanlnghssness.  A  sense  of  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  social  affairs 
whose  future  coin'se  one  cannot  pre- 
dict (Seeman,  1975), 

3,  iyormlessness.  An  expectation  that 
socially  unapproved  meani  are  re- 

^ .  quired  to  achieve  persohal  goals.  So- 
/  cial  norms  are  no  longer  e^ctive  to 
control  behavior  so  rulelessness  and 
anarchy  are  emphasized.  Thus, 
,  normlessness  results  in  deviant  be- 
havior from  the  norm  (Seeman 
1975), 

4,  Values  Isolation.  Cultural  estrange- 
ment is  a  synonomous  phrase  which 
means  'the  individuars  rejection  of 
values  held  dear  by  society.  The  re- 
sulting attitude  is  one  of  disillusion- 
ment with  our  major  institutions 
(Seeman,  1972), 

5,  Self-estrangement.  This  form  of 
alienation  may  result  from  failure  to 
achieve  self-actualization:  the  sense 
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of  discrepancy  bf  tween  ideal  self  and 
actual  self;  thi  failure  to  satisfy  in- 
herent human  needs  (Saeman,  1972). 
6,  Social  Isolation.  The  individuars 
low  axpecj^ncy  for  inclusion  and  so- 
cial acceptance,  These  feelings  are 
expressed  in  loneliness  or  rejection 
.  (Seeman,  1972). 

The  study,  v'Urban  School  Crisis," 
suggests  that  vandalism  may  be  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  schools,^ 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  aspect  of  van- 
dalism is  the  set  of  messages  it  conveys: 
that  students  look  upon  schooi  as  alien 
territory,  hostile  to  their  ambitions  and 
hopes;  that  the  education  which  the  sys- 
tem is  attempting  to  provide  lacks  mean- 
in^lness;  diat  students  feel  no  pride  in 
the  edifices  in  which  they  spf  nd  most  of 
their  day.  (Bayh,  1975).  . 
'  A  basic  assumption  of  Community  Educa- 
tion is  that  meaningful  involvement  by 
neighborhood  residents  results  in  their  par- 
ticipation in  school  prbgram  development 
and  decisioijSj  and  the  schools  gain  commu- 
nity support.  Therefore  the  extent  of  youth 
representatio .  and  involvement  in  program 
development,  decision  making  and  participa- 
tion in  day  schooL^nfl  voluntary  after  school 
programs  likewise  will  gain  community  youth 
support  for  the  schools.  If  there  are  no 
enrichment  programs  for  youth  despite  the 
title  ''Community  Education^'*  it  is  doub^l 
that  the  concept  will  have  much  impact  upon 
reducing  vandalism  and  violence.  Youth  pro- 
grams must  be  viewed  as  meaningful  by 
youth  if  such  involvemAnt  is  to  produce  posi- 
tive support  from  young  neighborhood  resi- 
dents. Youth  recreation  limited  to  an  avail- 
able gymnasium,  basketball ,  and  hoop  under 
the  rubric  of  Community  Education  for  youth 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  results  which 
are  significantly  better  than- non-community 
schools. 

The  extent  to  which  young  people  take 
pride  in  their  community  schools  and  simul- 


taneously a  se^e  of  belonpng  and  per- 
sonal membership  through  genuine  involve- 
ment Ukdy  ran  mate  dfference  between 
young  vfiiidals  and  young  community  sup- 
porters. 

RiDccnoN  OF  School  Vandalism 
IN  CoMMTNTm^  Schools: 
Two  Stldies 

TTie  c«t  of  va^diUsm  has  been  increasing* 
documented  in  Bayh's  report.  The  Balti- 
more* Marjiand  PubUc  Schools'  survey^f  39 
cities  reported  vandalism  losses  in  these 
cities  in  1968-69  ^  S]2.000,000.  EducQtion, 
U.S. A,,  1971.  estinaEed  that  vandalism  was 
costing  S200  milUoa  annuaJly.  Two  ye^s 
later  Dr.  Korman  Sciarer,  Resident  of  U^e 
AssodM^oa  of  Sdio*ol  Security  Directors, 
stated  that  van^Msm,  theft,  and  iu"Son  cost 
the  schools  o%^er a  ^^baUon  dollars.  By  1973 
the  aveMe  cost  perifisrict  was  563,03  L  But 
in  larfer  urban  ^sm«s  mth  25.W)0  students 
and  above  —  wh^e  6C^c  of^tbe  yandalism 
occurred  —  averse  cost  per  district  in 
1973  was  $135,297. 

Two  fmdies  have  been  conducted  to  test 
the  assumption  that  mplementation  of  com- 
munity schools  can  reduce  die  incidents  of 
school  vandMism.  VVillie  Sanders  Ellison 
(1974)  analyzed  fie  impact  of  commum'ty 
schools/using  CTittria  rtquirari  by  Califomia 
Center  for  Commuai^-  School  Development, 
in  an^ement^y  school  district  with  15 
elemtnt^"  and  thr^e  junior  hi^  schools  in 
the  soumern  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 

Like  fie  tjpiralprobltm-prone  community 
school  in  urban  ar^.  the  schools  in  ElUson's. 
study  ^d  a  hi^ir  pircentage  of  student 
tumovar,  of  f^ulies  on  wetf^e*  and  of  stu- 
dents fiiom  broken  homes  than  the  other 
schools.  The  perctnc^t  of  smdent  achieve-  , 
ment  at  or  above  pade  leval  was  lower  in 
conMunt>'  schooi  dian  in  non-community 
schools. 

During  the  fb^t  year  of  community 
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schools,  vandalism  dropped  throughout  the 
system,  especiaUy  in  the  designated  commu- 
nity schools.  However,  conversion  to  com- 
munity schools  had  little  or  no  efTect  on  the 
.  reduction  of  incidents  of  vandalism  as  shown 
in  Table  L 

Table  i 

A  T-Tes[  of  rhe  SX^^n  Numbtr  ofXnMtmi  of  Vandalism  Per  . 
Yiif  in  Commu":[>  and  Non^Cvmmuniiy  S^^hools 


Cor.munit) 

Non-Community 

Va'dalism 

N'undalism 

Time  Frani!; 

!n:iU^nEs  ^      \  Signif, 

1  'N^!l|  Mtun  ScaE,  Laval 

Vandaiiim 

l.mi  ,0194 

Vandalism. 

tncldanli 

1973»74 

I9JS:      3.0781  .0072 

Pifcaniaie  of 

Change 

24,91 

Source:  The  Offi^f  Communhy  iducaUon  Research, 
Ctmimuniiy  Edtutith»n:  hMiv$  and  Aimn*rs,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan:  The  Cnivtr^icy  of  Michf|Un^'i976.  Table  6.  p.  32. 

Non-conimunity  schools  axperianced  a 
greater  decrease  in  vandalism  than  commu- 
nity schools  during  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  study  toolc  place,  Posidve  correla- 
tions were  found  between  the  number  of  inci- 
dents and  the  cost  of  s^andalism  and  the  per- 
centage of  students  achieving  at  or  above 
grade  level  lElIision.  1974). 

As  for  the  cost  of  vandalism,  the  commu- 
nity  schools  experienced  a  greater  decrease 
in  the  dollar  cost  of  vandalism  than  the  non- 
conununity  schools  during  the  period  of  time 
in  the  ittidy  as  Table  2  indicates* 

Mean  per  snident  cost  of  vandalism  for 
1972-73  and  1973-74  svas  neariy  three  times 
that  of  non-community  schools.  However, 
per  student  cost  decreased  more  for  commu- 
nity schools  than  for  non-community  schools 
during  the  time  of  the  study.  The  fact  is,  de- 
spite the  handicap  of  selected  as  opposed  to 
random  placement  of  community  schools  in 
more  difficult  neighborhoods  in  terms  of 


table: 

A  T-Tesi  of  the  M^an  Cose  of  Vandalism  Par  Vaar  for 
Communiiy  and  Non-Communiiy  Schools 

Community  Non-Community 

School  School 
Vandalism     Vandalism       t  Signif. 
Time  Frame       Cost  (N-v)  CostlN=ll)  SliiL  Level 

Vandalism  Cmt 

1972-73  54,28^.00       IL44^00    3.,4S8^  ,0030 

Vandalism  Cose 

1973=74         S3.057,0O       Sl,3;4;00    2.8607  ,0113 

Percehiaie  of 

Changf  28,66  6,30 

Source:  The  Office  of  Community  Educacion  Research, 
Cfimmtinity  EihtmtUm:  Issut^s  ami  An^\yi*rs,  Ann  Arbor. 
Michiian'  The  Univeniiy  of  Michigan,  1976.  Table  7,  p.  33, 

lociceconomic  ^hr.t'actrristics,  vanda]^sm 
decreaied  communitywide. 

The  second  study  to  test  the  assumption 
that  Community  Education  can  have  a  posi- 
tive ^ect  on  reducing  vandalism  in  a  school 
was  conducted  in  a  small  rural  Michigan 
community  by  John  L,  G,  Palmer  (1975).  This 
study  concerned  the  use  of  Community  Edu- 
cation as  a  deterrent  to  violence  and  van- 
dalism not  only  in  the  schools  but  in  the  entire 
community  as  well.  The  information  col- 
lected for  the  study  reflects  all  of  the  Com- 
munity Education  programs  including  rec- 
reational activities,  actual  adult  participation 
rolls*  relevant  data  from  area  business,  and 
the  level  of  criminal  incidents  in  16  crime 
categories  over  an  eight-year  period  in  the 
community  studied.  These  data  were 
gathered  from  the  public  school  district,  the 
city  police  department,  and  various  city  busi- 
nesses. 

Sixteen  diffefent  items  were  used  by 
Palmer  to  determine  whether  the  initiation  of 
the  Community  Education  concept  helped 
reduce  the  degree  of  vandalism  and  violence 
in  the  school  and  community.  The  degree  of 
vandalism  and  other  crimes  decreased  sig- 
nificantly on  four  of  16  items  but  increased 
significantly  on  nine  of  the  items,  indicated  in 
Table  3.  ^ 

Significant  decrease  from  the  before  to  the 
after  time  period  was  recorded  for  vandalism. 
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TABLE? 

piflf^fences  Between  the  Mean  Number  of  Specific 
Incidf  fits  of  %'andaljsmv  Crimes  and  Vlolenee 
Before  (1966^1969)  and^ier  (197H973)  the 
ImEiation  of  the  Community  Education  Program 

,  Average  Per  Average  Per 
Fncidtms  \    Quaner       Quarter       t    '  Signif. 

\(!9e6^l969)   (197CH973)  Slat.  Level 


School 

Vandalism 

30,94 

13,19 

Aufn  Thefts 

Propeny 

1188 

1,44 

.000 

Traflle  Accidents 

76.06 

J5.69 

+4.50 

.000 

Larcenies. 

Ixcludlng  Auto 

Thefts 

3L44 

74.06 

^8.16 

.000 

Police  Assists  u 

123.25 

!  67.25- 

-5.83 

,000 

City  Ordinance 

ViolatiQns 

13.13 

22.19 

4J9 

.025 

Drunkenness 

\\M 

20.94 

^.96 

.000 

Disorderly 

Conduct 

45,94 

138,38 

^.25 

.000 

Driving  While 

..  Intoxicated 

4.94 

13.38 

-4.21 

.(X» 

Road  VIoladons 

!6J§ 

30,69 

4.08 

.004 

Police 

Investigations 

^  -100.75 

143,25 

4.65 

m\ 

Accidents  other 

than  Ti^c 

18.75 

49:75 

-6.18 

.000 

Burilary 

12,00 

11.94 

+0.33 

.974 

Liquor  Law 

Violations 

7,44 

■  5.56 

+  L26 

.218 

Juvenile 

Incidents 

1,63  ^ 

■  V  0-6^. 

#1.11 

.276 

Source;  Thi  Oi7\^ 

j>  of  Comm 

jnity 

irioi  Hei 

ic.irch. 

Cnmmitniry  Eduvoj 

Ion:  Issues 

and  Answers,  Ann 

Arbor. 

Miehigan:  The  Univ 

enity  of  Michigan.  1976. 

Table.  10 

.p.  38. 

auto  thaft,  destruction  of  proparty ,  and  trtfic 
accidahts.  Thus  the  community  school  con- 
cept was  probably  a  detairanMo  violance  and 
vandalism  in  both  the  public  schools  and  to 
the  larger  community.  Significant  increase 
was  found  in  the  laval  of  larceny  =  axcluding 
auto  theft,  polica  assistance,  city  ordinance 
violations,  drunkennass,  disorderly  conduct, 
driving  whila  intoxicatadl  road  violations, 
'and  other  accidants  fromj the  before  to  tha 
after  pariod.  No  significant  changa  was  found 
in  the  lavel  of  burglary,  liqiior  law  violations, 
or  juvenile  incidants  betwe^an  the  two  periods 
of  time  jn  the  study.  In  jaddition*  positiva 
correlation:  was  ast%^lishe^  batween  the  in- 


creased citizen  participation  in  Community 
Education  and  the  decraaiad  level  of  public 
school  vandalism  during  the  after  period  of 
tha  study.'  At  the  same  tima  thei;e  was  no 
correlation  batween  the  course  offerings  of 
Community  Education  and  incraased  partici- 
pation rates  and  the  changes  in  crime  in  the 
community  during  the  ^ter  dma  period. 

The  primary  hypothasis  of  the  study  was 
borne  out  the  school  vandalism  dacraased 
significantly  with  tha  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  Community  Education  in  a  srhaU 
rural  community.  In  addition^  there  was.posi- 
tive  correlation  between  increased  public 
enrollment  and  decraaSad  public  school  van- ' 
dalism*  But  Community  Education  had  no 
influenca  on  several  variables  related  to  the 
school  and  tha  community.  \ 

Tha  data  from  thase  two  studies  are  incon- 
clusive bacauia  the  outcomes  do  not  agree. 
Further  resjarch  is  needed  to  answer  tha 
question  conclusively:  does  Community 
Educadon  reduce  incidents  and  costs  of  vio- 
lence and  vandalism  in  schools? 

Violence  AND  VancmlLism  in  Urban  ^ 
Cqmmunity  EducatioS* 

Community  Education  bagan  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  in  153J,  when  Frank  J.  Maiilay, 
Director  of  Physical  Education,  convinced 
Charles  Stewart  Wott,  millionaire  philan- 
thropist, to  contribute  S6,000  to  keep  five 
schools  open  during  the  summer  to  provide 
s^a  and  supervised  recreation  acdvitias  for 
neighborhood  youth  and  rfdult  aducayon  pro- 
grams for  neighborhood  adults,  Froni  that 
modest  baginning.  Community  Education 
programs  operate  undl  tan  o'clock  at  night  in 
52  schools  in  Flint,  a  communitv  s\ith  school 
enrollments  of  39,558,  51%  minority  — 
mostly  black— and  49^  white.  Every  school 
has  aiii  active  community  school  advison* 
council  and  at  least  a  hatf-dma  community 
school  director  to  supervisa^^Community 
Education  programs,  '  ^ 
By  comparison  with  Senator  Bayh's  na- 
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ricQaJ  ^dmwj.  Flinf  ^^^  -^ols  havf  not  suf- 
tead  in-T^ing  » vandalism,  and  di-^ 

linqueriwy.  During  the  pariod  1973-1576., 
hcmiddds.  robberies,  assaults^  on  students 
atd  t^jhers,  bur^arits  of  school  buildings, 
acd  amg  acd  alcohol  offenses  on  school 
praper^  wen  losver  than  national  statistics. 
M  a  miher  cf  fact,  student  use  of  dRtgs  and 
aliohol  was  i^ss  of  a  problem  in  .1975-76  than 
in  1974.  D«Ftte  charges  jof  racial  segregation; 
brou^:  by  the  UJ.  Depanment  of  Health, 
EiucadoR.  ind  Welf^e  against  the  Flint 
Commi;nir>'  Schools,  Uiere  were  no  disrup- 
d.^nsyand  radal  ethnic  relationships  could  be 
discTibfed  as  "^aot  much  of  a  problem/*  The 
h jldi^.pcwf t  of  smdentf  during  school  year 
J?7>-7$  for  community  high  schools  was 
'*9:.2^,artd  ae  average  daily  attendance  rate 
^as  34 J80  cr  ^proximately  88%  of  the  stu- 
dents were  in  classes  daily.  : ^  - 
'Tba  FliBt  School  District  has  a  written 
smtemenrtf  student  rights  and  respo^- 
sToiliri^  for  all  community  schools  which 
ho  to  4e  sadani  responsible  for  both  per- 
sonal a:Qonand^.person^  destitution,  wbich 
is  dismbut^  to  ever%-  child  and  mailed  to 
every  parent.  Freedom  of  student  press  is. 
dascrited  as^'Jome^hat  restricted/' 

While  y^r-round  teen  recreatipo  and 
earichment  propmms  and  youth  representa- 
con  on  conmum'ty  advisory  councils  likely 
fcava  a  posidva  affect,  nevertheless,  many 
sectirity  m^ures  in  addition  to  enrolling 
mmmTiniry  youth  support,  likely  Contribute 
to  the  lower  than  average  vand^sm  costs, 
Keigtiborheod  adults  —  mothers^;  fathers, 
and  noQ-parenis  ^ — are  employed' ih  every 
secondary  school  as  security  aides  whb  serve 
as  pajasg  lot  patrols,  hall  monitors,  and 
tathreom^piar^  or  generally  in  whatever 
Gpadw  ifct  principal  deems  appropriate.^ 
litde  vandalism  occurs  before  10:00  p ,m.  be- ' 
mm^  of  cliztn  panicipation  in  Community 
Iduffidon  jro^ms.  .yandalism  costs  were' 
iBjtocid  ont-tod  to  about  560,000  in  1974  by  ^ 
4e  iiiimnaSoii  of  a  sensitive  electronic  sound 
aonrwring  device  in  every  Flint  school 


.  which  requires  that  one  security  officer  bc^  on 
call  24  hours  daily  over  weekends-.  Most  van- 
dalism is  glass  breakage,  Robert  T.  Robison, 
.  Director  of  Business  Affairs,  estimates  that 
1975-76  vandalism  costs  were  lower  than 
.1974, 

In  addidon,  Flint'  was  among  the  flrst 
school  "districts  to  establish  a  police/school 
'liaison  program  which  uses  a  plain  clothes 
"  policeman  to  investigate  community  acts  of 
^  delinquency,  to  counsel  school  youths  as  a 
deten-ent  to  crime,  and  to  enforce  security 
when  required  in  both  school  and  commu- 
'  nity. 

The  Flint  School  District  has  a  further  re- 
sponsibility in  operadng  the  Genesee  Area 
Skill  Center  for  use  by  high  school  students 
from  all  21  school  districts  in  Genesee 
County,  Some  2,264  students  use  the  Skill 
Center  for  vocadonal  training  during  four 
daytime  sessions.  Included  are  programs  for 
252  handicapped  youth  which  provide  occu- 
padonal  training  and  job  experience.  Area 
adults  use  the  Center  for  job  training,  upgrad- 
ing skills,  and  retraining  programs.  A;fuUv, 
dme  community  school  fcoordinator  super- 
vises aU  of  the  extended  day  programs  whicl\ 
operate  50  weeks  a  year,  leaving  two  un- 
schedule  weeks  for  building  maintenance 
and  repairs.  Despite  constant  use  by  4,500 
adults  during  the  fall  and  ivinter,  3,000  spring 
semester  adult  enfollies  and  a  summer 
school  program  for  1,110  youth  including 
54%  city  youth,  who  were  3/5  black  and  other 
miriorides  and  2/5  white,  there  is  virtually  no 
vandalism  to  the  SkiU  Center  property  or 
buildings.  Located  on  a  60-acre  site  which  is 
often  used  by  enthusiasts  of  snowmobiles, 
go-c^s,  motorcycles  and  bicycles  in  eight 
years  of  operadon,  reported  thefts  from  the" 
penesee  Area  Skill  Center  consist  of:  3  car 
batteries;  3  CB  radios;  1  tape  cartridge;  1  sefr  ' 
of  hub  caps;  and  1  leather  coat.  There  are  no 
security  guards  or  special  devices  employed. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
5W11  Center  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Greater  Flint  area/ Yet  when  used  by  inner- 
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city  youth  ^d^^adults,  thare  is  no  violence, 
vandalism,  or  delinquency-  ■ 

Cpmpamble  data  frprn  other u^^ 
^  is  unavailable  bacausa  identiGd 
not  kept.  Few  urban  districts  operate  Com- 
munity  Edueadon  prop^ms  In  every  sc^ 
and  those  designated^as^  cbiritnurii  schools 
tend  to  serve  minori^ji|^     lower  incpme  ^ 
neighborhood  groups  wfiose-:  students^  have 
experienced  less  acadeniic^^  than  the 

norm  bn  nationally  standardised  tests.  In 
WashingtonV  p.C.  ,  for  example,  nbna  of  the 
17  schools  "desighaiad  ''community 
schools^ '  have  experience^  any  of  the  crimes 
alluded  to  in  Senator  Bayfi'j  reportaccording 
to  ^Uliam  B.  PoUard,  Assistant 
School  Coordnator;  The  student  press  is  un- 
-restricted,  and  the  wriftan  statement  of  sm- 
dant:righis  an4  responsibilities  is  disti)buted 
to  students  only.  v  ' 

Stadstics  for  thesGmnd  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Conmunity:  Educatidn  iProgr      for  1975-76 
;,are  similar  ipHFUnfe^f/  Sphool-rala^^  rob- 
berias;  burglaries  ;C^^^^  buildings,  and 

dnjg^lcol^  oflarises'^  on  school  property 
^wiere  abdut^the  same  as  the  average  for  1 970- 
73     the  750  schbW^^  the  Senate 

Subcomniittee> to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
qutticj^,  buthomiades,  mpe/tettempted  rape, 
assaults  on  students  and  taachers.  were  all ; 
lower.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  % 
comparisons  :^are  for.  1975*76  rather  than/ 
1970^73.  wth  the  likelihood  that  tl^ere  has  - 
been  a  national  increase  in  the  seven 
jsategories  citjed.  Like  FUnt,  freedom  of  stu-  . 
dent  press  is  somewhat  restricted,  and^  writ- 
ten student  code  of  conduct  is  distributed  to 
Boffi^ituderits  and  parents. 

Vandalism  and  Community-Planned 
School  Facilities 

^  Several  welUvisited  Community  Educa- 
tion facilities  have  been  designed  wjth  com- 
munity involvement  in  the  planning  fo  rifflect 
citizen  needs  and  concerns.  TTiey  are  unique 
community  opportun^^  centers  because  they 
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serve  both  youth  and  adults  simultaneously, 
,  and  they  combine  not  only  facilities^for  aca- 
demic classes  but  include  space  for  commu- 
nity use  and  services,  T^e  John  F,  Kennedy 
School  and  Community  Center^  Atlanta, 
Georpa/opened  in  1971,  as  a  middle  school 
desipied  and  built  to  sar^e  a  community  that 
iuffirfs  from  the  blight  and  deterioration  of 
the  Inner  city.  Tlie  middle  school  occupies 
100,000  square  feet  of  space  while  the  com- 
munity services  ^ing  uses  an  additional 
125,000  square  feet. 

Twelve  different  community  ^agencfes  in-^ 
eluding  halth,  socid  services  and  child  care 
and  adult  eduradoft  serve  up  to  1,500  adults 
^waekly.  Eleven  of  the  12  oripnal  services  still 
occupy  the  space  because  of  its  dasiribiUty  in 
tems  of  design  and  consiruction  and  acces- 
^  sibility,.Cliflford  A*  Nahser,  school  architect, 
described  the  vandalism  as  mnimal  for  these 
reasons:  .., 

L  High  occupancy  because  people  are 
there  from  7  a.m*—l  1  p.m/ including 
'  weekends, 

2.  School  building  de|i^  with  inacces- 
sible windows,  bright  graphics'  on 
interior  waUs*. and  ^aze  of  Lexan. 
'    3.  A ifliU-time  community  school  di- 
rector wth^^  activities  which^  reflect 
.      desires  of  the  community. 
Whatever  vandalism  has  occurred  has  been 
chiefly  ^ass  breakage,  during  night-time  . 
:  periods  of  non-community  use*  The  ftcility  is 
equipped  sviih  a  burglar  alam/ 

.  Another  urban  facility  designed  with  and 
for  commumty  participation  is  the  Dana 
Whitmer  Hpman  Resources  Center  in  Pon- 
tiac'  hUchigan,  The  cantar  opened  in  1971, 
foUowng  five  yeai^  of  planning  initiated  by 
256  residehis  who  petitioned  in  1966  for  a  new  . 
school.  The  building/an  elementary  school 
and  a  community  facility,  is  located  in  the 
central  business  district, 

TTie  center's  services  include  an  adult  edu- 
cation center,  health  counseling,  family 
counseling  and  fmnily  assistance,  employ- 
ment  traimng.  placiment,  and  couhseling, 
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md  walf^e  and  imargtncy  relief  strvicts.  A 
Community  Education  coordinaEor  directs  aU 
of  the  propains.  Designed  on  three  levels, 
interior^  corridor  waUs.  despite  white  back- 
pound,  are  decorated  with  bristly  painted 
paphics,  VandaUsm  has  been  minimaK  A 
pedescrian  street  cuts  thrqugh  the  center  as 
an  invitation  to  residents/ Some  40  outside 
doors  has^e  concribuied  to  sicurity  problems 
within  the  175.000  square  feet  of  space,  but 
violence  and  destruction  have  not  been  a 
problem  despite  the  availability  of  the  school 
|nd  center  to  the  entire  community, 
'  The  Blue  Island  Middle  SchooL  Blue  Is- 
land. Illinois,  is  a  commumiy  school  opened 
iii  1976.  design  id  for  an  intep^tecl  uiix  of 
prateens  in  an  architecrural  simuladon  of  the. 
Blue  Island  Communiiy;,  complete  with 
streets  and  curbs,  a  traffic  Ught/ a  viU^e 
green,  a  cit>vmanager*s  pffice  aU  as  an  at- 
tempt  to  prepare  young  people  for  entry  into 
commututy  life.  One  aspect  of  the  middle 
school  is  the  depmtment  of  public  works — in 
which  ■  every  student  is  scheduled  to 
participate — responsible  fdr  school-time 
simple  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
faciUty,  Unpaid  student  workers  ai'^e  assigned 
to  the  cleanup  detail  for  their  pfersV  TTie 
youth  ,  mady  of  whom  are  handicapped,  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  successfully, 
maintmning  a  new  and  ddy  appem^nce  in  a 
near-Chicago  community,  V 

Thus,  enrolling  community  support  in  the 
plarming,  desipi*  and  activities  of  a  school 
faciUty  can  result  in  weU-maintained  build- 
ings in  laiia  urban  areas.  However^  the  de^ 
sign, ^constructions  and  equipment  can  con* 
tribute  either  favorably  or  uitfavombly  to 
community  vandalism*  Bold,  colorful 
frmphics,  glazingv  inaccessible  windows, 
as'^able  community  services  together  widi 
assipied  stiidant  respoflsibility  for  mainte- 
nance seem  to  be  partial  factors  to  the  con- 
tinuing community  pride  and  os^Tiership  in 
the  well-maintained  urban  community 
schools  cited. 
Education^  Facilities  Laboratory  (1976) 


suggests  further  that  graffiti  boards  be  placed 
strategically  for  studentMhspired  expression* 
Further  for  community  programs  to  be  run 
effectively  free  from  conflict  with  other  build- 
ing programs,  the  following  additional 
suggestions  are  offered:  . 

h  The  school  is  zoned  for  different 
evening  and  weekend  community 
uses  as  well  as  for  alternative  day- 
time school  uses. 

2.  Different  zones  are  separated  by 
gates  strategically  placed  at  corridor 
entrances. 

3.  Zones  where  separated  have  sepa- ' 
rate  entries  from  the  outside, 
dfflces  of  school  and  community 
supervisory  personnel  are  located 
near  multiple-use  entries  to  school 

,  "  .building. 

5,  Some  supervisory  offices  ^e  located 
near  entry  to  recreational  facilities. 

6,  There  are  places  for  people  to  gather 
comfortably  near  entrances  and  exits 
where  groups  can  serve  as  potential 
'^people  locks." 

iNROLLiNO  Student  Support: 
SoMi  Conclusions 

Some  public  schools  do  make  a  posidve 
difference  in  the  lives  of  young  people. 
Adults  who  win  take  the  time  to  listen  to 
pupils  can  provide  the  balance  to  harried  par- 
ents who  rush  off  to  work  before  school-age 

-  children  awake  and  remni  home  at  night  too 
tired  to  cope'  with  youthftil  .problems.  Stu- 
dents want  sinular  broad  options  to  choose 
from  in  secondary  schools  that  collegas 
provide  for  coUege  students,  yet  both  need 
guidance  in  selecting  classes  relevant  to  per- 
sonal loals. 

The  term  '^relevance''  has  become  almost 
an  educational  cliche  to  describe  programs 
that  are  closely  related  to  student 
interests—almost  the  primary  criterion  for 

^  courses  of  study  to  be  rated  highly  by  stu- 
dents. Relevance  implies  the  voluntary  in- 
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volvemtnt  of  students  in  the  planning,  the 
process,  or  the  outcoma  of  learning. 

In  Community  Education  student  in- 
volvement can  be  gained  by  providing  the 
following  opportunities  for  students: 

•  Involvament  as  a  member.of  commu- 
nity school  advisory  councils'  which 
implies  systematic  planning,  im- 
plementation, and  ev  Juation  of  pro- 

,  granis  based  upon  formal  community 
needs  assessment  which  enlists  stu- 
^  /    dent  opinions. 

•  School  cooperation  with  community 
agencies  broadening  the  agency  re- 
sources available  to  assist^students, 

•  Mini-course  electives  in  response  to 
studantijuggested  cia&ses, 

•  Varied  school  processes  for  learning 
as  in  Minneapolis /Anderson,  Wilder, 
and  Norti  Star  Community  Schbols/ 

•  Availability  of  diverse  performing 
arts  programs  to  match  student  tal- 
ents like  the  Disney  Magnet  School  in 
Chicago.^ 

•  Vocational/technical  or  .  career 
,   courses   whose  placement  record 

demonstrates  favorable,  outcomes  for 
program  completers. 

•  Student  ihvolvemr^nt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  school  code  of  conduct. 

•  Demonstration  that  community/ 
administration/teacher  support  can 
improve  student  achievement  in  a 
school  with  high  mobility  rates  as  in 
the  Oak  Community  School — FUnt. 

One  analysis  of  secondary  school  disor- 


ders, disruptions,  and  crimes  from  1950  to 
1975  (Rubel,  1976)  concluded  that  arbitran^ 
school  decisions  made  without  student  in- 
volvement invited  counteractioni  by  the  stu- 
dents* 

We  cannot  oyeremphasize  the  impor- 
tanca  of  seeking  student  input:  unless 
and  until  school  personnel  involve 
students — through  whatever  means  suit 
the  situation — in  the  development  of  ac- 
tions purportedly  geared  to  helping  the 
pupils,  we  Mnnot  see  ho^ solutions  can 
be  found. 

Community  schools  in  name  only,  irrele- 
vant to  community  youtW,  kre  likely  to  reflect 
the  increasing  violence,  vandalism*  and 

'  crime  common  to  large  urban  school  dfs- 
tncts.  The  underlying  premise  of  Commum'ty 
Education  is  that  the  outcome  of  community 

e  involvement  is  school  programs  that  reflect 
community  wants  and  needs.  Students  who 
feel  powerless  to  control  the  outcome  of  their 
own  education,  who  feel  %  sense  of  incom- 
prehensibility of  school  affairs  whQse  dut- 
come  they  cannot  predict,  who  anticipate 
that  school  disapproval  is  required  to  achieve 
their  goals,  who  kre  completely  disillusioned 
by  school  will  resort  to  rulelessness,  anarchy, 
and  deviant  behavior* 

Schools  that  make  k  dOTurence  in  the. lives 
of  young  people  are  relevant  because  they 
'Involve''  the  students  at  critical  decision^ 
points  in  the  educational  process:  in  equita- 
ble and  continuing  planmng.  des*elopment. 
and  evaluation  of  school-related  pro-ams* 
That  is  the  substance  of  Community  Educa- 
tion. 
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7,1, 4*a,  ,   Jackson  Coiromity  School^  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  '  ^ 

The  Jackson  Conmiunity  School  is  an  exmple  of  a  eoimun'ity  ichool  in  which 
a  coordinator  acts  as  a  contaet  ^int  between  the  neighborhoold  fnd  the 
services  provided  by  social  agencies,    Lucy  0 'Terrell,  the  conmunity 
school  coordinator,  has  made  it  part  of  her  job  to  identify  thfe  needs 
of  neighborhood  residents.    Problins  for  which  area Vesidents  need  j 
assistance  include  housing,  health  care,  marriage  counseling,  and 
\r  .  ■  child  abuse.  \  Ms,  0 'Terrell  has  worked  to  discover  which  social 

service  agencies  could  fill  those  needs  and  what  tha  procedures  are 
for  obtaining  the  needed  services.,    Thus ^  for  a  small  financial  cost, 
:  Ms,:  0' Terrell  has  created  a  vital  and  needed  link  between\the  social 
-     , service  agencies  and  the  people  ^in  the  school ' s  neighborhood , 

Additionally,  conmunity  residents  are  urged  openly  to  come  to  the 
eoirantmity  school  and  see  Ms.  0 'Terrell  to  discuss  their  problems. 
The  office  for  the  cofflmunlty  schopl  has  been  hamisd  "The  Front  Room," 
and  Ms.  0' Terrell  invitfts  a  guest  speaker  to  appear  in  We  the  Front 
toom  each  evening,  to^speak  iid  answer  questions.    Speakers  and  their 
topics  are  posted  in  advance  so  residents  can  arreuige  to  hear  those 
in  which  they  are  most  interested.    Sometimes  the  speaker  is.  a 
physician,  a  sacial  worker,  a  political  .figure,  or  anyone  who  ia. 
willing  to  talk  about  what  they  do  and  Mswer  questions,    Ms.  0 'Terrell 
is  especially  pleased  that  neighborhood  women  know  there  is  always  a 
place  they  can  go  to  for  a  little  while  in  the  evening  to  get  away  from 
the  kitchen  and  be  with  other  people  for  a  while,  \ 

The  Jackson  Conmiunity  School  relies  on  ingenuity  and  volunteer  resources 
to  provide  a  wide  array  of  other  conmunity  services.  For  ekample, 
classes^are  offered  in  various  subjects.    Participants  pay  for  the 
classes;  the  average  charge  is  92  a  course,  which  covers  teacher    ■  ■ 
salaries Ms,  0.» Terrell  recruited  elderly  neighborh^^    women  to  give 
courses  in  crocheting,  guilt  making,  candymaking,  and  baking.    She  . 
foimd  them  through  neighborhood  word-of-*mouth  recommendations ,  ^and 
'      .  they  proved  to.be  very  skillful "and  popular  teachers.    Ms,  0' Terrell 
ejcplaihed  her  philosophy  in  hiringj  .she  tells  them  that  they  must  v^rk 
with  people  in  a. way  that  allows  people  to  be  themselves,  and  that 
teachers  must  be  patient,  must  listen,  and  must  be  able  to  help  the 
students* 
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Jaokidn  Community  School y  Salt  Lake  City^  Utah 

Other  eouriei  eurrently  offered  inelude  r^edial  math,  and  reading  for 
children.    Job-related  courses  such  as  typing  as  well  as  ethnic  cooking 
'  \  and  woodworking  are  offered. 

These,  programs  at  ^^the  Jackson  CoOTnunity  School  are  effectively  serving 
the  people  in  the  surrounding  conrntmity  with  a  minimal  expenditure 
of  ffunds^-and  a  great  deal  ©f  careful  planning  and  organisation 

1.4^b,        Takoma  Park  Junior  High  Gommtmity  School 

.Montgomery  County^  Maryland,  has  15  sohools. which  have  been  designated' 
as  "Gonanunity  schools,-'  .  One  is  Takoma  Park  Junior  High^  where  the 
facilitator  is  P^eddye  Davy,  a  teacher  in  the  school.    A  $2,000  budget 
was  allocated  to  the  school  by ^ the  cotmty  government  this  year  for 
its  conimunity  school  activitieg,^  A  large  portion  of  this  money  is  spent 
rmming  Project  ASSIST,  which,  is  an  after  school  tutoring  program  which 
r\ms  from  3 1 15.  to  Si  15  p,m-  each  day  and  is  open  to  all  children  in 
the  conanunity^  not,  just  those  who  attend  Takoma  Park  Junior  High, 

=  ^    .         '  ^       41  '       ' .       '        .  ' 

^  Residants  of  the  Takoma  Park  naighbottood  know  they  can  revest  that 
activities  be  scheduled  in  the  conrai\mity  school  facilities.  For 
eKample,  the  reGreation  departenent  inaintains  an  open  gymnasium  three 
nights  a  week  and  on  weekmds.    Residents  can  schedule  their  own 
sports  events  into  the  gymasium,  and  five  nights  a  week  there  are 
volleyball  teams  using  the  gym  from  9 1 00  to  11 1 00  p.m.    This  means 
that  adults  are  in  the  school  until  lliOO  pm.,  every  night,  which 
reduces  the  hours  for  potential  vandalism*  . The  precise  figures  are 
not  available^  but  vandalism  is  considered  only  a  minor^  problem  at 
Takoma  Park  Junior  High  school, 

A  local  Boys  and. Girls  Club  schedules  competitive  sports  activities 
such  as  football^  soccer  and  basketball  at  the  facility  during  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturdays,  '       =  ^ 

The  coianty  department  of  adult  education  schedules  many  evening  classes. 
This  fall  there  are  two  classes  in  bricklaying  (a  highly  paid  and 
much  in  dtoand  occupation  Jji  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area)  as  well  as 
a  popular  BSL  (Inglish  as  a  Seconfl  Lraguage)  course. 

The  local  V.M.CA,  also  schedules  some  of  its  activities  out  of  the 
Takoma  Park  facility,    A  well*att«ided  dance  class  is  currently  held 
in  the  evenings #  and  a  branch  of  the , Y.M,C.A,  youth  Basketball  League- 
is  headquartered  at  Takoma  Park. 

One  of  the  local  colleges  occasionally  sponsors  classes  which  meet 
at  the  school,    A  nonpredit  class  in  quilting  is  currently  being 
given  by  a  faculty  mender  from  Galludet  College, 


T^koma  Park  Jmior  High  Coiimiunlty  SchoQl  -  (Continued)  .  . 

Comimiity  groups  may  meat  in  elaisroomi  or  in.  meeting  rooms  duri^ 
tKa  aftarnoon  and  evening.    The  Mordic  Dancers  and  the  international 
Folk  Danoars  both  meet  at  the  Takoma  Patfk  Community  School-    A. drama 
group  has  reservad  rehearsal  space  at  the  school  and  wilj»  be 
praeenting  their  playi  at  the  school.    The  Community  Chorus  pMCtices 
in  the  building  and  gives  their  concerts  in  the  auditoriiBn.  The* 
Takoma  Park  Marehijhg^  Band  also  practicas  at  the  school.         ;  \ 

Takoma  Park  Junior  High's  designation  as  a  cotranunity  school  means 
that  many  of  the  recreational,  aducational,  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
Takoma  Park  neighborhoods  are  met  through  usa  of  tha  schobl  facilities 

John  F.  Kpinedy  Concaimity  Center  and  Middle  School,  Atlanta ,  Georgia/ 

The  Jolm  P,  Kennedy  Community  Center  and  Middle ; School  provides 
comprahensive  servioas  to  an  ihner^city  neighborhood  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia*    The  Atlanta  Departoant  of  Iducation  rMS  four  programs 
in  the.  John  F*  ^Kennedy  Canter  i 

o  A  middie  school  serving  900  children  in  grades  6,  if  and  8 

o  A  day  care  center  for  neigtoorhood  children  aged  2%  to  4% 

o  A  training  facility  for  mentally  retarded  students  ' 

a  An  evening  progrM  in  adult  education  and  enricimant* 

The  coimunity  center  part  of  the  facility  provides  office  space  for  a 
number  of  GonHnunlty  service  agencies  Including-^-^ 

o  A  family  and  child  services  office,  with  a  staff  of  100 

o  A  Social  Security  office  /  , 

o  A  senior  ^citizens  services  of f Ipe 

o  A  ■vocational  rehabilitation  fa'&ility  =        .  .  ^ 

o    A  departinent  of  court  services  which  works  v...th  youthful 
of  fenders  .who  live  in  the  comniunity  V' 

o    A  recreation  department*    .        '  ' 

The  comniunity.  cmter  does  not  offer  health  services,  since  there  are 
two  axaeilent  health  care  facilities  in  the  neigtoorhood.  Much 
thought  goes  into  providing  needed . services  while < avoiding  duplicating 
services  already  provided  by  other  agencies.    Each  agency  housed  in 
the  Jolm  F,  Kannedy  Corammity  Center  has  an  advisory  comniittee  made  up 
of  community  and  agency  people  who  meet  "^  at  least  once  a  month "  to  , 
assess  how  the  agency  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  coitmunity* 


' Jolm  F ,  Kennedy  Cormnunity  Canter  and  Middle . Schdbl ,  Atlanta  f  Georgia 
(Continued)  ■  ^        .  ~  -----  -- 

Marshall  Arnold^  direGtor  of  tha  coiiimunity  center r  serves  as  the 
coordinator  of  all  servicei  offered  through  the  center.    Mr.  Arnold 
has  his  ovm  advisory  Gonraittee  made  up  of  all  the  agency  direators 
in  his  center  and  a  nmnbar  of  community  repreaentatlvea.    This  group 
meets  monthly  to  do  an  overall  needs  assessment  for  the  community. 
This  meeting  also  serves  ai  a  forum  for  uncovering  any  duplication 
of  iervices  and  for  the  desi^  of  new  servicers. 

The  staff  of  the  John  F,  Kennedy  Coninxmity  Center '»d  Middle  School 
totals  over  300,  counting  the  100  people  who  work  iri  the  Middle  School 
and  other  Department  of  Education  progrms.    Because  of  its  large 
size,  the  c^ter  can  be  a  bit  intimidating.    Mr,  Arnold  explained  , 
how  the  center  would  serve^  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood  with  a 
variety  of  iiranediate  and  long-term  needs.    The  first  agency  the 
resident  goes  to  is  Economic  Opportunity  Atlanta  (EOA)        kind  of 
Gura-all  agency  which  responds  to^iieeds  on  a  first-aid  basis,  such 
as  providing  ^ergency  food  and  shelter.  After  'immediate  needs  are 
met,  this  agency  guides  the  resident  of  the  neigWDorhood  to  other 
agencias  housed  in  the  CTOter  which  can  provide  long-term  assistance. 

The  Kennady  CoBmtunity  Center  which  is  equipped  to,  provide  immediats 
and  long'-term  assistance  to  the  more  than  1,500  neighborhood  residents 
who  visit  it  weekly^  is  an  unusual  community  school  arr^gement  because 
it  was  designed  to  serve  youth  and  adults  simuitaneously  and  provide 
physical  space  for  many  types  of  services.    Conmunity  schools  which 
were  not  designed  this  way  use  the  same  space  for  school  activities 
dicing  toe  day  and  conroimity  activities  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening.    The  Joim  F.  Kennedy  Commimity  Center  and  Middle  Schodl, 
which  operisd  in  1971,  contains  100,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
middle  and'l25,00D  scjuare  feet  of  ipace  in  the  community  services  wing. 

Clifford  A.  Nahser,  the  school  arehitect^^  described  the  reasons  for 
the  miniinal  v^dalism  which  occurs  in  the  building  T  , 

1.^    People  are  in  the  center  from  7  a.m.  until  11  p,m, ,  including 
weekends.  >  .  ^    ^       '  ^  ;  =  . 

,  2.    The  school  building  is  designed  with  inaccessible  windows,  * 
bright  graphics  on  interior  walls,  and  a  Lescan  glaze, 

3.    The  full-time  community  school  director  plans  activities  which 
represmt  the  desires  of  the  conmiunity,  * 

tosenal  Teclmioal  High  School,  Indianapolis^  Indiana 

Arsenal  Technical  High  School  has  put  together  a  unic^e  form  of 
coimnunity  school  in  its  Tech  300  program,  which  is  one  of  several 
dOTonstration  projects  knoim  as  Cities  in  Schools,    These  programs 
integrate  a  nun^er  of  social  services  which  disadvantaged  youth  need, 
right  at  the  local  educational  site.    The  philosophy  behind  this 
project  is  that  the  coordination  of  these  agencies  qbii  result  in  an 
effect  which  each  acting  alone  is  incapable  of  achieving. 

y    :  :  i3sj  -     '  .    "  ^  ■    •  , 


Araenal^_TeGhnical  Hlgh_Sphooly  Indianapolis^  Indiana  .(Continued) 

Mary  Jane  MgConnah^,  director^  of  the  l^rsenal  Tech  Cities  in  Bdhools 
progrM^  reported  that  the  Office  of  Education  provided  startup  money  * 
for  this  d^jnonstration  project.    Her  eKper;ience  is  that  cities  can 
replicate  this  project  without  Federal  money  by  reallocating  some  of 
the  services  they  already  provide  to  disadvantaged  youth  and  cantering 
thOT  in  communiisy  schools.    Schools  are  a  compulsory  site  for 
diaadvantiged  youth  (until  they  are  old  enoughto  leave  school # 
according  to  State  law),  ,  So  schools  are  a  good  place  to  proyide'the 
services  these  students  need. 

The  basic  program  at  Tech  300  organizes  the  students  into  "fMiilies" 
composed  of  40  studmts  and  the  following  four  staff  personal 

o    h  facilitator  who  coordinates  the  family's  calendar  of 
activities^  family  meetings i  and  recordkeeping.    He  or  she 
also  supervises,  f aoaily  responsibilities  and  administers 
student  disciplirie  and  counseling* 

o    h  social  service,  speoialist  who  Acts  as  school  liaison  with 
social  service  agencies  such  as  health,  welfare,  and  juvenile 
■  corrections  offices,    TheKSooial  sesrvice  specialist  assists 
other  team  mCTibera^  in  diagnosing  social  problems  ^  making 
appropriate  referrals ,  and  monitoring  the  progress  of  the 
referred  students.'  "''.^^ 

O    A  progr^matic  special is^t  who  designs  an  individual  program 
5 for  each  studmt  in  the  family,  filling  the  recreational, 
cultural,  and  vocajtional  needs  of  that  student.  The 
' progr^ffliatic  specialist  taps  the  services  of  clubs,  parks, 
recreation  prograns,  and  commimity  canters,  to  provide  for  the 
students*  social  adjusttient  and  development, 

o    A  supportive  educator  who  provides  remedial  work  in  basic 

skill  areas.  The  supportive  educator  coordinates  the  delivery 
of  educational  services  to  the  studTOts  in  the  family. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  four  family  staff  m^r^ers  is  immediately 
responsible  f or  a ^minif amily  of  10  students.    This  provides  each 
student  with  personal  attention  and  continuity  in  the  .delivery  of 
services.  ■  .  ■ 

SiK  hundred  of  .the  students  at  Arsenal^ Technical  High  School  are  now 
part  of  the  Tech  300  progr™.    This  program  is  an  intensive  form  of  a 
cormnunity  school  within  a  larger  school.    The  human  services  now 
available  through  Tech  300  are  available  to  all  high  school  students 
in  Indianapolis,    Sometimes  the  students  who  needed  these  services 
most  have  lacked  the  infomiation,  skills,  and  energy  to  obtain  them 
from  the  necessary  nuntoer  of  separate  agencies.    Arsenal  Technical 
High  School  has  designated  a  form  of  community  school  which  assures 
the  students  of  getting  the  services  they  need.  , 
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Cornmunity  Schools 


Summary  -  . 

Cgmmunity  iehMis  offtr  a  cQmprihinilvt  p:^ngrim  sf  itrvicii  tht  commu- 
nity in  iddltlan  to  the  trsdftlanil  idueitisnal  iifvkti  afl  publie  iahQOli  prsvidt.  tht 
ricrtatlonil,  saelil^  QUltyrii^  ind  human /iipvieii  pravidad  Chraygh  Chi  cammunity 
lehagis  iri  diiignad  w  matt  ntidi  of  dlvtria  eammunlty  mimbtri,  indluding  ehilrfrtn, 
yauth,  iduiti,  and  tht  m\d%f\y  /  Tht  ssmmunity  adueatiQn  phil,eiaphy  i#ti  £ht  sahsoi  as 
i  joeus  af  itrvlca  ictiylty,^  aptriting  In.  partntrihip  with  ather  graups  In  thm  cgmmu- 
nicy.  Tht  Qgrnmunity  nahool  anc^pi  tpptari  to  havt  several  advantagti,  inc!uding  = 
aammuhity  partlglpatlon  in  tht  tdUMtian  praaaii^  Inariaiad  gpsartunity  far  strvies  pro^ 
viiion^a  itudanti  and  thair  familits,  and  radyetd  vlalan^a  and  vandaiiim,  Thii  bullitln 
d^Mcnbms  a  Varftty  of  §§mprBh^nslv%  aammunfCy  Bchml  modtfi. 


The  Problem . 

Schgels  tgday  fact  a  diiamma.  \  Sy  law, 
lahMls  art  acQsuntabIt  far  taaehlng  sty- 
dtnts  until  thmy  raash  a  ctrtain  agt.  Sut 
tht  prablams  that  somt  itudtnti-  tiring  to 
ifihcaj  lamttjmti  makt  it  almgst  impaiJibla 
far  thtm  to  liarn  and  far  tht  Ctachiri  ta 
tiaeh,  ^  Aj  ana  prfneipal^^  Jahn  Srtwtr, 
iummarfztd  tha  iityatlani 

Thiit  ahlldran  and  parmti 
have  a  daitn  needs  Ehat  art  mare  ' 
urgtni:  chan  the  ehtld'i  ichaallng; 
If  a  chjid  is :  hungry  ,  haj  no  place 
tg  sleep/  needs  glothlng  or  blan* 
kits,  ar  is  battered  and  abustd, 
he  IS  not  ready  IQ  learn,  *  If  hii 
piarents  are  ill,  fighting,,  "bting 
,  evietid,  or  living  wfthaut  heat  gn 
ilectrfetty,  thty  art  nat  able  £g  bt 
canetrntd  abeut  the  ahnd's  tduaa- 
tian,  I  have  ta  try  ta  da  same- 
thing  abauc  the  first  \2  prablami 
btfgrt   {   can   get  their  attentian, 

(As  quoted  in  Rriventinq  Stydent  Vlglence 
and  Vandalfsm;    Tha  Yaraa  iUena  Plan  Sac - 


ramtnta,  Califarnia: 
Asiaciitlan,  1978), 


California,  Schegl  Soard 


Thui,  sehaoli  may  be  overburdtntd  by 
sdcioecanamje  factors  that  Irnplnge  upan  tdu- 
citlan,*-  and  they  frequently  have  the 
/  reigyrces  ta  deal  wUh  only  i  few  ef  the 
,  many  prgbltmi  which  are  part  af  their  sty- 
dents'  tnvirgnmtnt.  Some  af  thesa  prOQlams 
cantrlbuca  directly  to  incidents  af  vioiehce 
and  vandalism  in  the  schools* 

TheSoluTton 

Some  ichool .  distrlats  have  worked  with  cha 
larger  cgmmunicy  ta  address  these  problems 
by   Instituting   a   camprehensive  cammuni^ 
school  program,     Whtn  a  s'chaol  becomes  a 
aommynity  ichool  it  bteomts  a  lervica  center 
for  Cht  ntighborhaad  and/br  community  and 
operitei  in  partnership  with  other  aammu" 
nity  groups  to  fill  the  nnk^n  of  tne  rtsi- 
dtnts,    keeping   its  daors  aptn  afternoans, 
'ivinings,   and  summtrs..     Lacal  resources, 
art  drawn  tggtthtr  in  a  cantral  locitian"  and 
^art  therefore  able  to  mart  tfftctively.  salve 
'  niighbarhggd  problems.  & 

A  ustfui  difFnitlon  of  the  community  schaol 
concept  was^  provided  in  a  recanc  iyrvay  af 
local  iducatian  agencies  affaring  programs 
,of^  cammunity'  tducatlon.  According  ca  cht 
iurviy  riport,   i  community  tducatian  aro* 
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gpim  IS  a  pfggrim  oparatid  by  i  schoal  dif * 
ir'ict  or 'Compiribli  jurlsdieiion  eonsisting  of 
prggram  untta,  tach  of  which 

•  la    bisad    at    a    schaai'  building 

community  lahaol")  or  esmpar* 
iQle  facility  which  prManti  itJtIf 
and  ii  facsgnizad  as  a  community 
^  caniir  ■ . 

t  is  itaffid  by  at  Itast  a  half-tlmt  . 
,  community  ,  sehsQl  dfrictdr  (l-t*/  i 
parian  whose  jcb  is  to  ficilltatg 
tht  divilopmerit  and  qpariclen  gf 
tatal  ccmmunlty  programs  thrgugh 
Che  community  canier) 

«       Is  Ady\$B^  by  a  csmmunlty  advi* 
sory  council  whose  memberfhip  has 
I   profilt   (rici,    ethnicity,  laK, 
agi,     incomi)    which  reasonably 
p   matehts  tht  profilt  of  tha  corrts* 
ponding   commuhlty    and  .  Is.  com* 
priiid    of    at    Itast    SO  ^  parcant 
/indlganous     camfqunity  riiidanti 
who     hava     bean  democratically 
selictad,   with   the  bafance  being 
i^tprasentativas      of  significant 
^'  organizitions  (including  the 

ichool)  based  in  the  csrraspond' 
ing  community    ;  ^ 

•  ingagas  in  syitamatic  .and  compre* 
hensive  aisaasment  ,  of  human 
naads  in  its  cgmmunity;  logical 
planninf    Cincluding  spacificatiQn^ 

'  of    goalie    priorities,,  and  time- 

ipiciftc  gbjactives  in  che  design 
of  progrimi)  to  addrtsi  idantifiid 
neidi;  program  iKecution;  and 
plan    arfd    program  avaluatfon.* 

ixamole:  ^Vjackion  Cgmmunitv  SchodI 

Th%  JacKson  Community  School  was  opaned 
in  1967,  thus  bacomihg  the  first  community 
school  opened  in  the  State  of  uftah.  '  It  is 
still  thriving  and  some  of  the  founders  are 
still  active  in  the  ichool,  Including  the  cur* 
rent  coordinator,  Lucy  O'TarralL 

During  the  day,^  Jackson  Commgnity  School 
serves  400  students  in  grades  The 
niighoorhood'i  pcoulation  is  aDpro>^imatily 
70  percent  minority  .  After  schooi  and '  in 
tha  ivaning,  i  variaty  of  educational  and 
racriation  progrimi  ira  offarad  to  the  sur* 
rounding  communicy. 

The  JacKson  Community  School  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  commuhity  ichool  in  which  coordi- 
nator acts  as  a  contact  point  between  tht 


neighbornood  and  the  services  providid  by 
the  social  agancles.  Lucy  O'Tarrill ,  the 
community  scViooi  coordinator,  has  made  It 
part  of  her  job  to  identify  the  needs  of 
neighborhood  rmsi^mntB.  P'roblemi  for  which 
area  resldenca  naed  asjiitance  include  hous- 
ing, health  care,,, marriage  counseling,  and. 
child  abuaa.  Ms.  O'Tarrell  hai  worked  to 
discover  which  sociai  seryica  agencies  could 
flir  those  needa  and  what  the  proca^'ures 
are    for    qtotaining    the    needed  iarvfces^ 

"If  people  need  information  and  applications 
for  food  stamps,  I've  got  it.  Whatever  they 
need,  I've  got  it,"  Ms.  O'Tarrail  says  of 
her  job*  The  Jackson  Community  School  has 
thus  criaEed  a  vital  and  needed  iFnk> 
between  the  iocial  iervica  agencies  and  the 
'people  in  the  ichooHi  neighborhood . 

The  office  for  the  community  school  has 
been  named  "The  Front  Room"  and  each 
evening  Ms.  O'Ttrrtll  invitai  a-  guest 
speaker  to  appear  in  The  Front  Room  to 
speak  and  answer  questiani .  Speakars  and 
their  topics  are  postad  in  advance  so  raai* 
dents  can  arrange  to  hear  thoia  in  whfcn 
they  are  most  intarasted.  Sometimes  the 
speakar  1i  a  physician/  a  iOcial  worker,  a 
political  figure,  or  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
talk  about  what  they  do  and  answer  ques* 
tlons,  Ms.  O'Terreji  is  aspeciaily  pleased, 
.that  neighborhood  women  know  there  is 
always  a  place  they  can  go:  to  for  i  littfe 
while  in  the  evening,  to  gat  iway  from  tha 
kitchen  and  be  with  other  pMple. 

_      ■■  ■       ■  g 

The  Jackson  Community  School  relies  on 
ingenuity  and"  volunteer  risbyr"as  ^o  pro- 
vide its  wide  array  of  servicas  tc  the  com* 
. munity.  For  example,  cMssas  art  offarad 
by.  the  community  school  for  an  average 
charge  of  S2,  which  covirs  taachers*  sala^ 
rias.  Ms.  O'Tarrell  racruitad  aldarly  neigh^ 
borhood  woman  to  give  coursai  in  crochet^ 
ing,  quiltmaking,  candymaking,  and  baking. 
She  found  them  through  word-of^mQuth  rtc^ 
ommendationi  and  they  proveg  to  be  vary 
ikillful  and  popular  taaqhers,  Ms,  O'Tarrtir 
aKplained  her  philosophy  In  hiding:  she 
tells  applicants  that'  they  must  work  with 
people  in^  a  way  that  allows  people  to  be 
thamseives;  and  Lhat  teachars  must  *  be 
/patiint/  must  listen,  and  must  be  ibti  tq 
help  the  students. 


*From  "Enrolling  Community  Susport, "  by 
Marilyn  Steelt  of  tha  Charles '  Stasvard  Mott 
Foundation,  (JournaLof  Rasaar^h  and  Oevel'- 
Qoment  ll,  NoT~27  1978),  ~ 
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OChtr  csyriis  currtfitly  affind  includi 
rtmtdiij  mith ;  ind  riading  for  chlldftn. 
Jab'rajatid  cauriai  .luqn  ii  typing  as  Will 
is  ethnic  esgking  and  ^ag^werking  art 
aff  irid . 

iximQls:    Jghn-      Ktnntdv  Camfnunjty- 
Ctntir  and  iVIidqIi  Schgo^i.  Aglanti,  Q^rqia 

The  John  Kinntdy  CsmffJunlty  Cantar  and 
Middii  School  proyld^M  csmprihenslvr  str* 
viges^ia  a  largi^  inntr^elty  niighbgrhMd  m 
.  Atlanti.  A  task  force  wag  griatid  to  itudy 
thi  n%m4^  af  tha  naighbarhood  btfort.  build-' 
ing  the  senagl  In  1971.  Tht  task  fores  rig- 
gmmtnded  thij  unusual  oammunity  lehagi 
arrangiffitnt  to  .sarvi.  youth  and  .adults 
slmyltantouily  and<  provldt  phyiigil  spage 
for  a  broad  rahgt  of  strvfcii/"  This  faoiilty 
cantams  100,000  iquare  fait  of  ipaci  in  tht 
miadli  sghool,  and  123,000  squari  feet  of 
ipagi    In    tht    cammunity  ^itrvlcts  wing, 

Tht  Atlanca  Department  of  Iducatlgn  runs 
four  prggramk  in  the  John  r.  Kennedy 
Canter: 

•  A  middle  ichool  sBry/\n<g  900  chil* 
dren  in  grades  S,  7,  and  8 

.  •       A  day  oari  canttr  for  neighbor- 
hood  children  agid  Zh  to 

•  .  'A    training    faallity    for  mentally 

retirdtd  studinti; 

•  An  ivening  program  in  adult  idu* 
gation  and  enrichment/  t 

The  community  center  part  of  the  facility 
provider  off  fee  spage^  for  a  number^  of  com- 
munity iirvige  agencies  fnciuding 

«       A  family  and  child  iarvfcts  office, 
'  with  a  staff  of  100  ^ 

•  A  Social  Security  office 

•  A  '  iinior  citiiens  iervices  office 
t,      A  vogitional  rihabilitajian  fagility 

•  A  department  of  court  servicis 
which  worki  "with  youthful  affind-' 
in    who    live   in    thi  community 

*  ■  -  " 

•  A  regreation  depirtmint. 

Cartful  planning  il  rtquired  to  iniure  theie 
nteoed    iervigei    and    avoid    dupiication  of 


servicii  already  arovidgd  by  other  agtnjbiii* 
For  iKampli',  the  csmmunity  sintir  doeJ  not 
offer  health  ierviges,  sinci  thtri  an 
already  two  ixgallenc  heiUh  care  facilitiii  in 
the  hf  ighbgrhood .  Each  agincy  houjed  In 
tht  John  Kinnidy  Cammunicy  Center  has 
an  advisory  committie  gomposed  of  commu- 
y  nifty  and  ^agengy^  people  who  mett  at  least 
.  ontte  a  month  to  assess  how  the  agincy  Is 
iT^ling  the  heeds  of  the  community.  ' 

Marshall  Arnold,  director  of  the  community 
canter,  serves  as  the  caordinatar  of  all  ser- 
vices offered  through  the  cenlier.  Mr,. 
Arnold  has  hii  own  advisory  committie  which 
IS  made  up  of  all  '  the  agency  directors  In 
his  center  tlong  with^  a  number  of  community 
^  representatives.  This  group  meeti  manth/y 
to  do  an  ovirall  needs  assessment  for  the 
gammunity,  This  meeting  also  serves  as  a 
forum  for  ungoviring  any  duplication  of  ler- 
vices  and  for  the  design  of  new  servicii. 

The  itaff  of^^the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cgmmu* 
nity  Cinter  .aind  Middle  School  Is  mori  than 
300  persons,   gounting  the  100  pirions  who 
work  in  the  middle  aghool  and  other  Depart-'' 
ment  of   Educitlon   programs.     Mr,  Arnold 
iMpiaini  that  a  first-time  visitor  to  the  cen* 
.tar  is  usually  sent 'to  the  icanamlc  Gppor* 
.tunlty    Atlanta    (iOA)    agency--a    kind  of 
■'cur^e*ali"  agency  which  rtspands  to  neegs 
on    a'  ffrst-aid    basis,    such as  providing 
emergency  food  and  iheiter^-    After  fmmedi- 
ate  heeds  are  met,   thlSgagehcy  guides  the, 
resident  of  the  neighborhood  to  other  agen- 
gies  housed  ih  the  genter'  which  can  pYQ\/\d% 
lonjg-cerm   assistanga.     Thus,    the  Kennedy 
'  Cammunicy    Center   is   equipped   tg  providm 
^both  immediate  and  long-term  assistanci  to 
^the  more  than  1 ,300  neighbarhood  residents 
who  visit  it  weekly. 

Clifford  A.  Nahser,  the  sghool  architict, 
described  the  reasons  for  the^>minimal  van- 
daiism'whigh  aggurs  in  the  building: 

1.  "^'  People  are  Pn  ^  the  csnter  from  7 

aTm.     until     II     p.m,,  including 
:  ,wtekends. 

2.  The    school    building   is  ^  designed 
,                with  inaQcassibIa  windows,  brfgnt 

■  graphics  on  intirlsfr  walls,   and  i 
Le)^an  glaia, 

a       3.      The     full-thne    community  '  scnoai 
'  dirictor    -plans     activitias     wnien'  " 

r^pr^nmt  the  oisirii  sf  :ne  som- 
■         munity.       '         *  ^ 
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Arignat  Taehnicit  High  5cHgQ^^  IndlanaoQlii . 

Mrsinai  i  iehnical  High  SshsQl  hai  i  farm  .af^ 
csmmynrty'  sensQl  in  Us  Tteh  300  prpgram, 
ant  §f  laviril  d^rnQn^trmZitn  prajBcti  fenown 
as  Citiai  in  Schaalg.  Thtst  programs  intt- 
grati  a  numbtr  af  paaiaj  sirvicis  whieh  dli* 
idvantigtd  yauch  ntad'  rfghe  at  Ehi  iduci* 
tianaj  liti.  Th©  philoigphy  bthlnd  this  pra* 
jict  Js  that  by  eagrdinatifig  thisa  agtficiii  a 
daslribli  tffiet  Is  aahiaved  whiah  any  one 
acting  algne  would  be  jncipablt  af  achifv* 
ing,         ^  t 

Tfii  ^saclal  Sirviais  aviilabli  through  the  ^ 
Ttch  300  program  ^  an  the  iamt  servicii 
available  to'  all  '  high  school  '  yo^uth  In 
.  Indlanapalii ,  Sometimes  the.  studints  wha 
need,  these .  serviaes  most  have  laoked  the 
informacion,  ikills^  and  tnergy  to  abtain 
them  from  the  '  lar  ^e  number  af  liparate 
ag^nclBB,  ^r$BnM\  ^Tmchn'icMl  High  Saftaol 
.has  designed  a  forfn  of  oommuni ty  .  sahaol 
which  insurts  the  itudenti  receive  the  ser-  - 
vices  thay  need* 

The  basic  pragram  at  Tech  300  organlies 
the  student^,  into  "familjes**  aomposed  af  40 
students  anof .  the  follawing  four  staff 'per- 
sons: 

•  A  ficilitator  who  coordinatss  the 
fainiiy's  calendar  of  aativltles, 
family  meetings,   and  i^ecordkeep- 

jng.  He  or  ihe  also  supervlies 
famiiy  rtsponiibiiities  and  adminis* 
cers  student  discipiine  and  coun^ 
seling. 

;    •      A  ioaial  service  spiclailst  who  acts 
as  school  liaisan  with  social  servi^ce 
agencies  such  ^as  health,  welfare,' 
and   juvenile   corrections  offices* 
The      social      service  spMialist 
assists    other    tiam    members  in 
diagnnsing  locial  problems^  making 
appropriate   referrals,    and  moni' 
toring  the  progress  of  the  refer- 
red students. 

•  A  programmatic  ipeciallst  who 
designs  an  Individual  pragram  for 
lacn  student  in  the  family,  filling 
theV  reareatlanah  cultural  ,  and 
yacational  needs  af  that  student* 
The  programmatic  iQealallit  taps 
the  services  of  cluos^  parKs,  rec- 

.reation"  pragrims,  and  aammunity 
centers  ta  provide  far  the  stu* 
dents'  social  adjustment  and 
diveiapment,  j 


•  /  A  suppertivt  educatar  who  pro- 
vides remedlil  work  in  basic  ikill 
areas.  _The  supportlvt  edycator 
aaardinates  the  delivtry  af  educa- 
tional servtcis  to  the  students  in 
the  famiiy*  *   =  •  ^ 

Takoma  Park  Junior  High  Cammunitv  Schoal 

Montgomery^  Caunty,  Maryland^  has.  IS 
sdhoals  Which  have  been  designated  cammu-j 
nity  schoal s.^  One  af  the  community  ichaals 
Is  Takoma  Park  Junior  High.  The  facilitator 
,  is  Fr^ddye  Oavy,  who  is  also  a  tiaoher  in 
;the  schoah  .A  32,000  budget  was.  allocatsd 
to  the  ichool  this  year  by  the  county  gov- 
ernment  far  community  school  activities. 
Much  of  this  money  ipent  runnjng  Praject 
ASSIST,  an  afterschaol  tutoring  program 
open  from  3:15  p.m.  to  3:15  p.m.  Project 
^JSiST  is  open  ta  all  children  in  the  cam* 
munity,  not  just  those,  who  attend  Takoma 
Park'Juniar  High.  ^ 

Residents  of  the  Takama  Park  neighborhaad 
riquest  activities  to  be  scheduled  In  the 
cammunlty  schaal  facilities.  Far  example, 
the  Nordic  Dancers  and  the  Intirnatlanal 
fialk  Dancers  bath  meet  at  the  Takoma  Park 
Cammunlty  School.  A  lacai  cheatrtcal  group 
has  riiirved  rehearsal  space  at  the^  schaal 
and  will  be  presanting  tfteir  plays  at  the 
sc^hooL  The  Community  Chdrus  practicti  in 
the  building  and  gives  their  concerts  in  the 
auditorium.  The  Takoma  Park  Marching 
.Sand  also  practicti  at  the  ichaau 

The  Recreat/an  Department  maintaihs  an 
apen  gympasium  at  the  aammunity  schaal 
three  nights/  a  week  '  and  an  weekends. 
Reiidents  can  ilsa  request  that'  their  awn 
competitive  sparts  .iventf  be  scheduled  into 
the^  gymnasium.  Five  nights-  a  weeK^  from 
1:00  p.m.  ta  IhOO  p.m.,  valleyb^ail  ta  "is 
use  the  gym..  This  serves  the  ^ecriatic  ai 
needs  af  the  neighbari  and  also  means  tnat 
aduitt  are  in  the  building  until  11:00  every 
nighty  which  reducis  the  hours  far  potential 
vandj|l.sm.  Ms.  Davy_.riparts  that  vandalism 
\$  coniidered  only  a  '  minor  prablem  at 
'  Takama  Park  Gammunity  School. 

Jn  addition  ta  the  night  time  activitits,  a 
local  Says  and  Girls  Club  „schedulis  competi- 
tive sports'  such  IS  foatball,  sacctr,  and 
'baskitball  at  the  community  school  during 
the  afternoon  and  on  Saturdays,  The  local 
ymCa  also  ichesulis  some  of  its  activltiis 
out  at  the  Takama  Park  facility,  and  a 
branch  of  the  VMCA  Vauth  'Saskatball 
League   is   headquarttrid   at  Takama  Park. 

education 


^^^nfi  caunty  deoartineht  of  adu 
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ilsa  schidules  miny  tytning  elasits  ^in  thm 
cgmmunicy'  iChOQi.  This  fid  thtrs  are  tWQ 
clatsss  in  brielilaymg  (a  highly  paid  and 
much  in  piniand  aesupitian  in  th%  Wishing- 
>Qn,  q.C,  icia).  Thin  li  ^alsQ  a  populir 
-"Ingiish  As,  a  SMond  Uanguagi*'  esurst  fgr 
adultj.  One  of  the  local  Mlltgas  OMaslon^ 
ally  ipensQrs  ciaaats  whieh  mitt  at  tht 
school . 

Communfty  Sghool^  in  FUnt.  Michfaan  ' 


Flint,  Michigan,  Js  a  uniqut  community/ 
Vfvtry  one  of  the  12  ichoslg  in  / Flint  is  a 
Mmmunity  ichdaU  Since  tht  lS30*s,  the 
Charlti  Stewart  Mott  Foundation  has  lup- 
portid  tht  Flint  public  ichools  community 
ichaol  divtiopmint  programs* 

Moit  of  Eh.e  students  in  Flint  are  bussid,/to 
magnet  schools  to  achieve  raqial  balanca. 
There  are  magnet  schoois  to  -  appeil  to  a 
numdar  of  chotcti*  ichoals  which  itriss 
global  education/  and  schools  emphailzing 
foreign  hanguagis .  P  There  are  school i  of 
m^th  .and  schools  imphaiizing  art.  There  is 
a  high  school -af  medical  science.  Children 

/  are  bussed  put  of  their  nejghsorhaads  'ta^' 
the  magnsj:  ichool  af  their  choice,^   At  the 
end   of  .the  '  school  day,   the  children  are 
busied  back  to  thmir  neiflhborhaad  elemen-; 
tary    schools*      Many-  people    who  oppose 

.^bussing  ^rgue  that  It  destroyi  the  sense- of 
neighbdrhodd  which   a  neighborhood  schooi 
buflds*    Sut  because  each  school  in  Fllntjii  y- 
a  cammuntty  school*  children  "Return  to  their 
neighbarhood    ichaol"  in  /the  afternafcn   and  :^ 
evening    for    recreational  -  and    iducatlonal  ] 
activities,  ;hus  ^ritaining  the  neighborhood*  T 
building^  role   af  the   local   school.     Thus,  ^ 
rlinc.  is  able 'to  anjoy  both  the- richness  of  . 
sQeclalized     iducatlonal  V  options    and    the  i 
advantages  of  a  strong  nelghbbrhaod  ichaol  m 
system.  ,  . 

(See   also   the    bulletin   on    Flint,  ivifchjgan 
Communitv  Schools. )     "  " 

ResuJTs  ^    .  i 

A  comprehensive  community  schoof  program  ^ 
Has  proved   :a  be  a  cost-effective  way  to 
deliver    services    to   neighborhoods.  Car* 
tainiy,   a.  griatsr  srgpar^fon  of  the  citiiens 
benefit   directly  when   the   range  of  ichoal 
lervices   to  the  cammunity  Is  txtended.  It-; 
is  .econamicallv  saund  , to  use  schooi  facilities; 
during   evening  and  .summer  months  rather 
than   leaving  "the  building  unused.     Sylvia  ' 
Parter,    a   natJonaUy  syndicated '  columnist, 
poinud  out  the  cost  of  using  ichoai  faelli- 
^ies  anly^  during  the'  school  day: 


'   Our  pubUc  schoQis  )ari-^  to  an  ip*  ^ 
jailing    degree    unuied-    for  long*"" 
periods   reprf sencing   ah   iQuse  of 
^ .  schools"  and   an   ixtravaganci  that 
America  iirnpT^  cannot  afford  ,  \  . 

.Most  of  the  schools  flnancid  and 
maintained  by  taxes  are  closed  far 
a  startling  iO  percent  of  the^time. 

(^ylvia  Portir,  "Vour  iVloney's  Worth*"  Field 
f^ewspaper     Syndicates,   *  Oecember  1974). 

FurthfrV  community  school^  offer  a  great 
potential  far  reducing  violence  and  vandal* 
ism  in  the  school  setting,  ,  Secause  the  use 
of  schpal  facilities  is  extended,  more  people 
^  are  in  the  school  more  often,  eKpandIng 
surveillance  and  discouraging  vandalism. 
iVIoriQver^  ^  It  appears\,,tnaf  as  the  school 
starts  to  serve  the  *  larger  community's 
needs,  there  ii  less  anger  to  vent.  Pride 
begins  to  develop  *ai  people^  use  and  tnjay 
the  school's  facilities.  On-site  delivery  af 
iervicis  can  work  ta  allivlate  problems  such 
as  truancy,  disruption,  drug  use,  and  other 
.  difficulties    that    lead    to    schooi  violence. 

Replication  issues      ^  .      '  , 

Research     Triangle     Institute    of  Raleigh* 
Durham,  North  Caralina,  studied  the  proMf* 
iration  of  community  schools  in  Its  National 
Assessment  of  Community  iducatian  In  1976. 
■  :^Sc|Tie^^S    percent    of    the    ichools    in  the 
."'natlori^^    survey  off  a  red  some  sort  of 'COffi* 
'^'munity  school  program,    There  was  ^ubstan- 
7  i  tlar  agreement   among    the'  school  districts 
studied  that  the  fallowing  are  %hm  minimum 
criteria    for   classification   as   a  community 
'  ed4icatlan  program: 

L      The  school  district  must  have  an 
established      cftizen's  advisory 
■  group.  ^ 

2.  The;  board  of  iducatlon  must  nave 
a  farmaL  board  resolution  In  sup- 
port    of     community  education. 

3.  The  schools' must  support  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  wtfh  other 
cammunity  risaurces , 

4.  The  district  must  engage^  in  a  far- 
mal  ffelghborhcod  needs  issess- 
mint    to    determini    programs  tc 

=   .'meet  community  needs. 

5,,     The   district  must   inttgrati  K*i2 
programs    with   sommunity  sduca* 
'  tion. 


S,      A  commuhicy.  school  dirictor,  muit 
<         be   supplied  .  zq    tach   ^hgol  and 
work    at   least  *  half  •timg   at  that 
. school . 

Required  Resources 

Community  school's  .  have  hightr  cagts  far 
utilltiesr  personnel,  InsuranM,  and  miintt- 
nance.  Some,  parts  of  csmmunity  school 
programs  are  self-supporting,  but  costa  for 
the  staff  and  some  program  iupport  must  be 
budgeted  by  nhe  county  govirnmint,  the. 
department  of  recreation,  or  the  ichool  sys- 
tem. I 

References     /  .|  ■ 

•Brochures,'  pampntets,  mtdia  packagti  and 
r^qrinzs  of  articles  are  available  til  ichooli 
incerestad  In  community  schoai  programi 
from  Che  following  argani2a,tion; 

•  National  Clearinghouse  far  Commynicy 
Education   -    -  1 
Marion  Kratage,  Oirectar  . 
"SOU  Executive  Boulevard  . 
Rockville,  Maryland  20850 
(301)  770-3000 

There  is  an  organization  for  ichooli  which 
have,  .or  are  interested  In  starting  a  commu- 
nity school  program.  The  S40  .annuil  mtm- 
oersnip  fee  includes  a  newslettar,  a  jayrnal, 
and  notice  of  the  annual  canventian. 


National  AiiociatiQn  for 
CammuniEy^  Education 
Piul  Trimpir,  ixecutlve  Dirgctyr 
1030  ISCh  Scraec,  NW,  Sutca  S36 
Waihtngcan ,  0 . C.  20Q0S 
(800)  424-3874 

An  intiniiva  2  waekfi  training  couria  in,  com- 
munity ichaol  managimenc  ii  afftrsd  by  the 
National  panter  far  Cammunity  OrganUatlon. 
i  privata  .group ,    For  infarmatian ,  contact-- 

Or.  Owane  Srown,  Oirictgr 
Natianai  ' Centir  for 

Commynity  iducation 
1017  Avon  Street 
Flint,  Michigan  48S03 
■  (313)  238-0483 


Publicacioni  -  ^ 

Minggy,  JacK.    Communlcv  Sducadgn  ^rom 
Program  To  Prgcaii.  IVlidlandV 
iVllchigan:    Ptnaali  Publisntng ,  i97S. 

Seay^  Mauricir  CgmmDnicy  idugaEion:  A 

DaveiOQing  Procaii.  iVlialanS/  iVIicnigan 
Pindil!  PublTihtng;  1977, 

Decker,  Larry.    Pioota  Helping  Ptasia:  An 
Qvervfaw  of  Commyn|£v  Educition. 
Midland,  sVlicnigan:    Penjail  ^^uclishing. 


} 


Course  ^  "  ^'^^  Community  as  a  Probrem-solving,  Resource  .ModulG 
-Module         "  Reaching  and  Involving  the  Community  ,  SynOpSiS 

Purpose 

Community  involvement  in  schools,  either  in  limited  activities  within  a  traditional 
school  program  or  in  a  full-scale  community  school  program,  is  widely  recognized  as 
an  effactive  approach  to  reducing  and  .preventing  problem  behaviors  in  schools.  Al- 
though it  is  a  simple  and  appealing  idea,  getting  a  program  started  requires  skill 
and  planning.    This  module  iatroduces  trainees  to  some  proven  methods  for  obtaining 
the  community  support  and  assistMrtce^^required  for  a  successful  violence  and  vandalism 
program.     It  also  presents  a  case  study  of  how  a  nationally  renowned  model  community 
education  program  was  started.  / 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to*-^ 

^    1,      Relate  the  need  for  school/ community  cooperation  as  a  method  of  reducing 
school  violence  and  vandalism 

2i      list  the  linking  mechanisms  that  can  be  used  to  develop  awarenesi  of  the 
problem  withirt  the  community  and  obtain  the  needed  support 

3.  Enumerate  public  relations  strategies  that  can  be  emplpyed  by  the  linking 
mechanisms  in  reaching  the  community  ^  . 

4.  Identify  several  important  local  resources  to  help  find  \*seed  money'* 

5.  List  techniques"  that  can  be  used  to  actively  involve  the  community 

6.  Analyze  a  model  action  plan  for  establishing  a  community  education  program 
to  idantify  the  linking  mechanisms,  public  relations  strategies,  and  ^ 
techniques  for  developing  linkages. 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  is  a  core  module  targeted  at  the  preoperational  and  operational  level.     It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants,    While  the  materials  are 
presented  from  the  perspective  of,  what  a  school  must  do  to  start  a  program  of 
community  involvement,  they  will  also  assist  community  members  and  staff  of  social 
service  agencies  in  working  with  schools  to  set  up  youth  serving  programs. 
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Course  7  -  The  Commmiity  ae  a  Problem-solving  Resource 
Module    7>2  -  Reaching  and  Involving  the  Commuaity 


Module 
Synopsis 
(continued) 


Media/Equipment 

Overhead  projector 
Screen 
Flip  chart 
Marker 


Materials 


Transparancies 

7.2.1 
7,2.2 
7.2.3  ■ 
7.2,4 


Key  Role  of  Leadership 
The  **Enabler" 
Reaching  the  Community 
Linking  MecHapisms 


Background  Materials  (Trainer) 


7,2,1 
7,2.2 


Reaching  and  Involving  the  Community*  . 
"School  CoMiunity  Linkages-    Avenues  of  Socialiiationj "  from 
School  Crime, and  Disruptions    Prevention  Models  by  Jacqueline  Scherer 
(Washington,  D.C.:    National  Institute  of  Education,  Government 
.    ^  .Printing  Office,  1978), 

Participant  Worksheats 

7.2.1  Model  for  Improving  School-Community  Linkages 

7.2.2  Community  Contact  Matrix 

7.2.3  Organizational  Rulei--Community/School  Cooperation 
Resources/Bibliography 

R, 7.1.1         T/A  Bulletin:    Community  Involvement  in  Schools 
R.7,1,2         T/A  Bulletin:    Community  Schooli 

R. 7,1.3         T/A'Bulletini    Yerba  Buena:    A  School-baiad  Interagency  Approach. 


erJc 


7,2.1 


Key  Role  of  Leadership 


Leadership 


Program 


Solution 


1 139 


ERIC 


The  "Enabier" 


Ability 
9  motivate 

•  organize 

•  guide 

•  conciliate 


Experience 
®  with  people 
•  with  organizaiions 


ERIC 


Reaohing  the  Community 


ERIC 


Detached  worker 
Opinioh  leader 
Auxiliary  assocjatiori 
Mass  media 
Formal  authority 
Delegated  function 
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CoUrsa     7  -  The  Co  nimunity_as  a  _Pfoblem-Solvincr  Resource 
ModulS  ^   7  ' 2  -  Reaching  and  invQlvinq  the  Community 
Total  TIWQ        1  hour  and  30  minutes 


Modu!9  Summaiy 

This  nu^dule  introduces  methods  for  Qbtaining  community  support  and  assistmnce.  The 
linking  mechanisms  that  cm  be  used  to  develop  oommunity  awareness  are  identified. 
Strategies  for  conducting  p^lic  relations  efforts  and  for  finding  "leed  money"  are 
briefly  introduced.  Methods  for  involving  the  coranunity  are  ptesentad^  and  partioi' 
pants  analyse  an  action  plan  devised  by  a  community  school  program  stressing  inter- 
agency eooperation.  ^  "  :  ^" 


Qmrnmrn 
Agenda 
by  Moduie 


Aetivlty/Cofiterrt  Summai7 


"nme 


2. 

3. 

5. 


Reaching  the'  Cotmnunity  ,  ^  , 

Comunity-school  cooperation  is  an '^effective  means  off  solving  the 
problems  of  achool  violence  and  vandalism.    Participants  learn  the 
key  ingredients . in  starting  joint  community-school  ptograms^  ranging 
from  limitad  cooperation  vjithin  the  traditional  school  structure- to 
the  comprehensive  community  education  Approach  in  which  the  school 
structure  and  functions  change. 

h,"     Review  of  Concepts—The  Need  for  Cooperation  . 
S;      The  Need  for  Leadership  ■  V 

Linking  Mechanisms  ■         '  . 

Discussion  off  Public  Relations  Strategies  ^  . 

Si' 

Finding  Mone^^'  To  Get  SJfcarted  - 

Techniques  ffor  Promoting  Community  In vol vement  ' .  ■ 

There  is  a.  clear  distinction  between  obtaining  conununity  awareness- 
of  a  school's  problem  and  aptive  involvement  of  people  and  organ-' 
. izations  in  a  projectn    Participants' explore  several  techniques  for 
encouraging  increased  comunity  participation  in  a  resource  ^sharing 
network.  "  ,  * 

Community  Contact  Matrix  Worksheet  '  ■ 

An  Action  Plan--How  One  Model  Program  Got  Started 

Using  principlas  developed  by  the  staff  of  the  Yerba  Buena  High 
School  program  to  reduce  problem. behaviors,  participants  analyge^ 


10'  min. 


Kit 


10  min, 
10  min, 
10 . mini 
20  min. 


5  min. 


15  min* 


Notes 
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•   Aetfvity/Content  Summary 

how  one  succassful  pregram  was  able  to  get  stmrted*    In  a  group  discus 
sion, ■participants  contrast  this  modal  with  thosa  that  have  worked  in 
their  local  comnunities* 

A.  I  n  tro  due  tip  n^-^  P  ur  pes  e  o  £  Ac  1 1  vl  ty 

B.  Yerba  Buena^s  Orqanigational  Rules 


OS 


COUfS#  ^  "  Community  as  a  Problem-solving  Resource  D©t8il©d 
MotiuSa         ^  Reaching  and  Involving  the  Community  Waik-TiirOlIgh 


Materials/iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Overhead 
projector 

Screen 


Minilecture  Using  Transparencies  and  Discussion:    Reaching  the 
Community  (10  min*) 

A.      Review  of  Concepts --The  Need  fdr  Copperation 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points*  ^ 

o  A  review  for  school  community  cooperation  as  a  means 
to  reduce  and  prevent  problem  behaviors  in  school  is 
our  starting  point. 

o    Many  underlying  causes  of  school  violence  and  vandalism 
are  found  outside  the  school  within  the  socioeconomic 
problerai  of  the  comnunity.    Prevention^  thus ,  must 
^  begin  in  the  community. 

0    Comaunity  involvement  in  a  school  has  been  shown  to. 
reduce  violence  and  vandalism  and  to  provide  a 
practical  approach  to  prevention* 

0    Cooperation  may  take  a  number  of.  forms.     It  can  be 
limited  to  a  small  volunteer  program  Ce*g. j  parent 
patrols  on  the  playground ,  parent  tutors 'for  students 
with  learning  disabilities ^  volunteer  teacher's  aides)* 

0    Or  it  can  include  a  coraprahensive  "total  approach;** 
offered  by  the  community  school. 

^  (1)    The  community  school  opens  its  doors  to  all 

members  of  the  community  and  makes  the  school 
.   facilities  available  for  community  recreational 
and  educational  purposes. 

f 

(2)    A  community  school  is  open  afternooris,  evenings, 
weekends,  holidays,  and  summer  months* 

.   (3)    The  community  school  serves  as  a  center  for  the 
.    delivery  of  social  Bervices  needed  by  the 
community*  , 


EquipmGnt 


Sequence/Activify  Description 


Transparency 
7.2.1 


o    Rssearch  on  coramunity  schools  has  shown  evidence  that  this 
'  approach'can  significantly  reduce  such  problems  as  truancy^ 


dropping  out,  suipensions  for  drug  and  alcohol  abu 
vandalism  of  school  property. 


se,  and 


0    Both  limited  school-community  cooperation  and  fullrscale 
coffmunity  school  programs,  require  effort  and  planning 
to  obtain  coramunity  recognition  of  the  problem  and 
suppojt  in  seeking  solutions.  \ 

The  Need  for  Leadership 

Sho5^  Transparency  7.2.1  and  make  the  points  below 


Kay  Rols  of  Leadership 


Need 

Idea 

Leadership 

Program 

-  Solution 

0   Xeaderihip  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of  school^'^ 
■community  cooperation* 

0    Many  eKlsting  programs  of  school-community  linkage  have 
been  the  brainchild  of  a  single ,  highly  motivated  Individ- 
ualwwho  was  seeking  solutions  to  a  specific  problem. 


Matarials/ 
iqulpment 


Sequence/Aetivify  Daseription 


-    Sometimes  the  individual  is  from  the  ichool,  ^ 

•    At  other  tiui^s  ^  leadership  is  pro'/ided  by  a  commimity 
member  or  a  staff  member  of  a  social  agency*,  < 

0    Leadership  is  a  key  link  iji  a  program  development,  effort. 
Trainer  should  ask  the  following  discussion  questions 
(NOrai    The  points  below  should  emerge  from  discussion.) 

0    ^at  qualities  are  needed  in  the  leader? 

0    The  personal  qualities  needed  to  start  a  program  of  school/ 
.  comnunity  cooperation  .suggest  that  the  term  "enabler"  is 
more  appropriate  than  leader.'-  . 

^        Needed  qualities  includa-'-  \ 

^    Awareneis  of  community  needs  and  ability  to  co^uni- 
cate  the  problem  to  others 

^    Ability  to  motivate  J  organise,  guide,  stimulate, 
and  conciliate  ' 

•      .  .  ^  ■  ■  1- 

^    Time  to  devote  to  leadferihip 

^    Ei^erience  in  organizing  and  directing  people 

-    Knowledge  of  the  institutions  and  organiiatioQS'''' 
that  will  be  Involved  in  implementing  community/ 
school  cooperation  (e.g,,  city, government ^  school 
systam 5  social  service  agencies)* 

0    Schools  interested  in  developing  community  support  and^ 
involvement  need  to  seriously  consider  these  seemingly 
obvious  means  for  providing  leadership i 

^    Appoint  a  community  leader 

^    Release  a  particularly  effective  teacher  from  some 
portion  of  his/her  classroom  duties. 


EKLC 
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MateHais/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Transparency 
7.2,2' 


Use  Transparency  7*2*2  to  iummarize  discussion. 


The  *'Enabler'' 


Experience 

®  ^with  pBople 

^  with  organizations 


•  motivate 
9  orqanize 


•  BVmulatB 
«  oonciliatB 


Transparency^ 
7,2,3 


Mlnileeturts  with  Transparencies  and  Discuisioni    Linking  v 
Mechanisms  ClO^in.)  ~  ^  ^      ^  " 

'Trainer  should  make  the  following  point i 

o    A  person  with  a  doranitment  to  solving  a  problem  must  use  ' 
a  v^ariety  of  persons ,  organizations,  and  channels  of  com-  * 
municatlqn  .to  get  a  message  to  the  conununity,        ^  - 

Show  transparency  7.2^3  and  make  the  point  belowr 


Saquenos/Activity  Description 


Reaehing  the  Comniynity 


Idea  Mechanisms  Community 


0    These  linking  mechaniims  are  the  means  used  to  develop 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  obtain  iupport  and  aaaistaace 
for  combating  them.    This  transparency  shows  the  relation- 
ship. '  '  . 

Show  Tranaparency  7*2,4  and  make  the  point  below:  \ 

Linking  Mechanism^' 

Detached  worker 
Opinion  leader 
Auxiliary  association 
Mass  media 
Formal  authority 
Delegated  function 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparency 
7.2,3 


Sequence/Activify  Description 


0    The  linking  machanismi,  or  agents  of  change  most  practical 
for  use  of  a  school  in  rtaching  the  community,  include^- 

-    Detached  worker'-A  professional  person  who  acts 
as  a  "coramunity  contact" 

*  Opinion  Itader^-A  natural  leader  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  will  serve  as  an  advocate  for  the 
new  program 

"    AuKillary  voluntary  associations-^Organizations 
.   formed  under  the  school's  auspices  and  composad 
of  members  from  the  school  system  and  the 
conmunity  (e.g.,  PTA's)/ 

>;  *    Mass  media — The  newspapers,  television,  and  radio 

*  Formal  authority--The  legal  authority  that  a 
school  can  employ  to  require  members  of  the 
community  to  cooperate 

±  .       ■    ■  .      .        ■  . 

-    Delegated  function--An  organization  not  associated 
L  "With  thst  school  that  serves  as  an  advocate  to  link 
the  school  aiid  the  community,  ^ 

Trainer  may  initiate  a  group  discussion  of  local  experience 
with  these  machanisms  at  this  point*  . 

3*  Discussion  with  Transparency^  Public  Ralations  Strategies 

Trainar  should  again  show  Transparency  7,2,3  and  ask  the 
discussion  question  belbWi 


Reaching  the  Community 

Support  . 


PR 


Program          inablfir  Unking 
Idea  Mechanisms  Community 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequenoe/Activity  Deseription 


Flip  chart 
Felt  tip  pan 


0    What  public  relations  can  bemused  as  tools  for  linking 
mechaniinis  in  making  the  coitounity  aware  of  the  problem 
and  in  enlisting  the  support  of  individuals  and  organiza* 
tions?  ,  ' 

(NOTEi    The  examples  below  should  emerge  from  the  discuiiion, ) 

o    Exa^les  of  public  relations  strategies  include-- 

,  ■*    Influencing  legislators ,  mayors,  city . councilmen, 
J     and  other  political  leaders 

Makihg  personal  visits  '  ^ 

V         Writing  letters 

Developing  petitions 
Testifying  at  public  hearings 

*  Getting  and  giving  endorsements 

^    Taking  a  survey  to  assess  comnunity  needs 
^    Canvassing  , 

-  Operating  a  speaker ^s  bureau 

^    Giving  presentations  to  local  civic  groups 

-  Preparing  posters,  exhibits,  films,  slide/tape 
prasentations  _  •  . 

*  Running  a  contest  or  an  awards  program 

-  Preparing  and  submitting  articles  to  local  news  media 

*  Appearing  on  television  talk  shows 

-  Expressing  opinions  on  radio  cari-in  programi 
'  Appointing  a  task  force 

-  Developing  brochures ^  flyers ,  direct  mall  material 

'  Publishing  a  newsletter 

Trainer  may  want  to  record  strategies  suggested  on  flip  chart. 
Trainer  may  then  ask  participants 

0    Which  of  these  strategies  have  been  helpful  in  your  local 
schools? 


Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Minilecture:    Firidine  Money  To  Get  Started    (10  min  j 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points* 


o    The  harsh  reality  is  that  it  takes  money  to  start  any 
program. 

o    Although  fundraising  and  grantsmanihip  exceed  the  scope  ^ 
of  this  Daodula,  there  are  a  few  simple  ways  , that  can 
be  uied  to  halp  a  group  identify  sources  for 
"seed  money"- -money  to  start  the  program  and  grants 
to  operate  them,  , 

o    Federal,  state  J  and  local  governments  have  grant  money 
to  fund  projects^  but  they  seldom  fund  planning  and 
program  development,  ^ 

0  Private  foundations  and  businesses  also  provide  money 
for  new  projects^ ■ but  they  too  don*t  usually  fund  the 
necessary  first  steps* 

0    One  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  finding  out  who  has 

money  that  can  bt^  used  for  what  you  want  to  do.    Ways  : 
to  solve  this  problem  include*- 

^    Asking  people  In  the  conpunity- who  have  started 
programs  how  they  started  ^ 

-  Asking  other  schools  with  conununlty-llnked  programs 
'  what  they  know  about  availability  of  funding 

Checking  with  the  local  university's  office  of  grant^ 
supported  research 

^  '        ■  '  . 

*    Use  CETA  funds  to  employ  persons  that  can  assist 
In  conrounity  organizing, 

0    Institutional  budgets  can  be  used  creatively  to  fill  seed 
money  needs*    For  example r 

-  Use  a  vacant  staff  slot  to  employ  a  community 
resource  person  " 

-  Release  a  teacher  for  a  certain  percentage  of  his  or 
her  time  to  make  contacts  in  the  community 

-  Invplve  students  In  planning  and  proposal  writing. to 
help  them  get  grant  money 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activi^  Description 


-    Driw  on  ipeciaX  funds  and  budget  itemi  (dupiication, 
support  services  I  etc;)  to  fill  program  davelopment 
.naeds 

0    Don*t  forget  that  volunteer  time  equals  mongy 

0    Develop  a  minipropoial  to  help  "sell"  your  idea.  Latar, 
it  can  be  eKpanded  to  meet  specific  requireraents  of  the 
grant  you  are  applying  for, 

o    The  miniproposal  should  contain--  i 

.         ^       ..      t  ..  \ 

.    ^    A  iummary  of  the  problems 

'  Methods  proposed  to  golve.the  problem 

'  The  project's  goals 

-  The  project's  objectives 

^  -  Brief  statement -of  estimated  cost*  ' 

Trainer  may  elicit  suggestions  from  participants  about  how 
groups  in  their  community  got  seed  money* 

•  Small  Group  Activity  With  Workshe^eti    Techniques  for  Promoting 
Community  Involvement  (20  rain*)  " 

Trainer  makes  the  following  points 

0    Jacqueline  Scherer  developed  a  model  incorporating  seven 
techniques  to  improve  conununity  cooperation  and  coordina-^ 
^  tion, 

0    Schools  that  wish  to  establish  linkages  with  the  community 
can  use  some  or  all  o|  these  techniques,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  linkage  that  is  required*  ^ 

0    Trainer  should  distribute  Worksheet  7,2. 1,  Model  for 

Improving  School-ConMnunity  Linkages  and  give  the  foliowlng 
directions i  ^ 

0    You  will  break  up  into  seven  small  groups* 

0    Each  group  has  its  o™  task* 

o    Each  will  be  assigned  one  of  the i seven  suggested 
techniques  on  the  Worksheet  and  make  a  list  of 
;  actiyities  that  use  this  technique  to i  advance  a  ^ 

school's  objective  of  involving  the  community  in 
violence  and  vandalism  preventioii  efforts. 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Workshaet 
7,2.2 


0    Each,  group  should  read  the  section  of  the  worksheet 
that  describes^tha  type  of  activities  that  are 
included  for  diicussion  by  their  group.    You  are 
to  make  lists  of  specific  activities  that  relate 
to  a  school  which  is. ^trying  to  involve  the 
community  in  vandalism  violence  prevention  '\ 
activities.  e 

0    At  the  end  of  10  minutes,  each  small  group  will 
share  their  results  With  all  participants. 

Trainer  may  want  to  record  lists  on  flip  chart  as  small  groups 
report  and  participants  coranent  and  discuss. 

6^  Community  Contact  MatriK  Worksheet  (5  minO 

h  .  ~  —  .  • 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points- 

0    The  Community  Contact  Matrix,  Worksheet  7.2.2,  is  a 
planning  tool  for  use  in  developing  coranunity  contacts. 

0    It  will  not  be  used  in  the  training  workshop*.  ^ 

0    But^  it  can  be  used  in  your  local  school  or  cor^uhity  In 
two  ways  t 

The  complete  form,  as  it  is  shown,  can  be  filled 
out  periodically  (e.g, ,  monthly)  as  contacts  are 
made.    This  will  .provide  you  With  a  composite 
picture  of  linkages  within  the  school  coranunity 
network, 

.  The  same  format  can  be  used  to  make  up  Individual 

^  -    ^  charts  for  continuing  contacts  with  an  agency 

(e.g.,  repeated  contacts  with  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
over  a  number  of  months),  ^ 

Both  the  composite  and  thf  individual  charts  will 
provide  valuable  information  for  analyElng  the 
network  formation  process  in  the  local  area, 

7*  Mlnllecture  with  Worksheet  and  Discussions    An  Action  Plan--- 
How  One  Model  Program  Got  Started    (15  mln, ) 

A*       Introduction—Purpose  of  Activity  ^ 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points : 

0    Leariiing  from  the  experiences  of  others  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  ways  to  transferring  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology, r 
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iquipment 


Sequence/Aativi^  Description 


Worksheet 
7.2.3^ 


0    A  number  of  communities  in  the  country  have  establiihed 
effective  conmiunity  involvement  programs  that  can  serve'as 
models  for  ethere  who  wish  to  reduce  problems  of  violenca 
and  vandalism. 

o    Their  eKperience  provides  a  base  of  knowledge  for  others 
to  build  upon, 

Yerba  Buena's  Organisational  Rules  ■ 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

0    Refer  to  Worksheet  7.2.3,  Organisational  Rules  Conmunity/ 
School  Cooperation 

0.  The  worksheet  outlines  the  steps  used  in  developing  the 
highly  successful  community  . education  program  at  Yerba 
;  Buena  High  School  in  Saa  Jose,  California, 

0    We  are  going  to  dlscuis  a  series  of  key  questions  that 
will  aiiist  you  in  applyi^^  ^.hese  concepts  to  your  local, 
community  needs, 

CSOTEi  All  of  the  questions  may  be  discussed  by  the  large 
groups  or  individual  questions  may  he  assigned  to 
separate  imall  groupi  for  dtscussion  and  report  of 
results  back  to  the  full  groupO 

0    These  questions  are— 

(1)  How  does  Yerba  Buena Vs  model  compare  with  those 
Uied  to  start  programs  in  your  own  communities?  ^ 

(2)  These  steps  worked  in  San  Jose.    Would  they- work 
in  your  local  communities? 

(3)  Are  there  steps  necessary  in  establishing  a  program 
that  have  been  left  out  of  this  model?  If  so,  what 
are  they, 

(NOTE I  The  steps  also  might  include-- 

(1)  Developing  goals  and  measurable  objectives 

(2)  Designing  an  evaluation  plan  for  the  project 

(3)  Developing  a  miniproposal 

(4)  Obtaining  seed  money  • 

(5)  Identifying  funding  sources  '    ,  , 

(6)  Writing  a  grant  application  proposal , ) 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


SunTOary  (10  min.) 

Trainer  should  give  the  following  directionii 
o    Look' again  at  the  worksheet      *  . 
o     Identify  any*- 

(1)  Linking  mechaniiras  ^  , 

(2)  Public  relatiohs  strategies 

(3)  Invorvement  techniques,    ,  . 

Trainer  should  list  responsei  on  a  flip  chart* 

(NOra-  This  direction,  t0  identify  linking  mechanisms,  public 
relations  strategies,  and  involyement  techniques  should 
serve  as  a  sumfflary  of  module  learnings  because  the 
major  points  must  be  applied  t.o  answer  it.    For  the 
trainer's  information,  an  example  of  an  answer  is 
provided  on  the  next  page  to  show  how  the  Yerba  Buena 
activities  correspond,  to  process  and  techniqifes  .pre- 
sented earllea  in  the  module,) 


CoUrSe^  7  -  The  Conmunitv  as  a  Problem-SQlvinq  Resource  PaftlCipailt 

Module  -  -  Reaching  and  Involvinq  the  Community  '  WOflCSheet 

'  •  :  '  li 

, Model  for  Improving  School-Conununity  Linkages 

•     Directions;    Participants  In  small  groups  will  analyza  the  model  described  below  ^ 
for  increasing  school-Gommunity  linkages  and  brainstorm ^lists  of  L- 
■    -.  «  -  activities  for  a  specific  technique  as  assigned  by  trainer.  Please 

use  activities  that  might  assist  a  school  in  a  violence  and  vandalisj 
\  I    prevention  and  reduction  program.    List  suggestions  on  a  flip  chart 
for  sharing  with  the  "whole  group,       =  — 

Jacqueline  Schfter  of  Oakland  University  developed  a  model  for  improving  school- 
community  fgency  cooperation  and  coordination.    The  model  uses  a  seven-step  system  . 
to  develop, the  needed  linkages  in  a  resource-sharing  network.    They  include: 

1-      Increasing  the  n^er  of  contacts  between  the  school  and  other  agencies  of  - 

socialiaation-^Use  school  space  for  cormnunity  socialiaation  organizations ;  * 
J      house  crisis  centers  within  school  walls.    Develop  formal  and  regular  link- 
.  ;  between  the  school  and  other  community  organizations..    Mechanisms  may 

/        ■  '      include  infomal  cooperation,,  formal  cooperation  based  on  written  agreements, 
formal  purchase  agreements,  and  coordinated  services.    Encourage  informal 
interorganizational  ties  at  the  middle  level  of  organizations  to  bring  teach- 
ers and  agency  staff  together  with  cdffiaunity  representatives, 

2,  Using  varied  channels  for  contact--Activelv  involve  students  as  a  cbmmunica- 
tion  channel  for  reaching  the  cormnimity  members  and  the  organizations  within 
the  community, 

3,  "  Recogniaing  shared  responsibilitieS"Develop  within  the  school  and  the  social 

^  service  agencies ^the  concept  that  each  professional  belongs  to  a/iarger  social- 

ization network  that  is  account^le  for  shared  socialization  of /youth.  The 
shared  goal  of  both  schools  and  human  service  agencies,  thus,  i'g  to  increase 
the.'»soeial  capital*'  of  students  and  to  show  them  that  they  have  many  sources 
of  support.     '  ■  ■/  ' 

V  ;;  '  '  / 

4'      Extending  network  yange-^Increase  the  number  of  ties  between "organizations. 
Both  school  staff  members  and  community  members  need  to  serve  on  Gommunity 
boards,  planning  coimnissions ,  and  community  groups.    The  school's  interest 
.  needs  to  be  advocated  in  political  groups , 

Expanding  liaison  staffs-Designate  persons  to  enlarge  community  links  and 
develop  more  creative  roles  for  such  personnel.    Provide  the  liaison  effort 
with  high-level  involvement,  atoinistrative  supports ,  and attention. 

6'      Reducing  negative  linkages—Recognize  that  not  all  community-school  linkages 

will  yield  positive  results.     Analyze  contacts  for  positive  or  negative  poten- 
tial and  develop  strategies  for  reducing  negative  contacts,  ' 

^  -  -  ; 
^-      Researching  school  networks— Make  serious^  efforts  to  identify  and  document 

contacts  in  order  to  increase  an  Understanding  of  the  process  network  formation. 
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Module^  7,2  -  Reaching  and  Involving  the  Cominunlfcy 

Worksheet  l-D  7.2.2  


Participant 
Worksheet 


COMMUNITY  CONTACT  MATRIX 


CQinmunity  Aganetes/Govarnmant 

1  *  .     go c  1  a 1  S e an/ i c a  Agancias 
and  ProgrMs 

Alcoholics  Anonymous 
Big  Brothers 
Boy  Scouts 
_  .  -    Camp  Fire  Girls 
Cancer  Sociaty 
Day  Care  Centar 
Easter  Seals 

Family  Sarvica  Association 

Girl  Scouts 

Goodwill  Ihdustries' 

Hmnana  Sociaty 

Legal  Sarvicaa 

March  of  Dimas 

Meals  bn  Wheels 

Mental  Health  Association! 

Muscular  Dystrophy 

Planned  ;?arenthood 

PTA 

Red  Cross 
Salvation  Army 
Travelers  Aid 
United  Way 

Voluntary  Action  Centar  or 

Volunteer  Bureau 
YMCA  or  YWCA 
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Furtlier  ■  Contact. 
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Fomial  Agre^ement 

3, 
4, 
5, 


Piabliq^Jntjgest ,  Service  and 
AdvQcaay  Organizations 

Jtoarican  Association  of 

Retired  Persons  / 
Cpitmiion  Cause 
Conaumsrs  La^gua 
^  Friends  of  the  Earth 
League  of  Women  Voters 
MuniGipal  League 
NAACP 
NOW^ 

Paoples  Bicentennial  Conrni* 
Sierra  Club 
Urban' Coalition 
Urban  League 

Poldtical  Parties 


qhurches  and  Religious  Groups 

Local  and  State  Govertment 

a.  Legislators 

, b,  ^  Governor 

c .  Governor ' a  staff 

d.  Departanent  heads  i 

-  Welfare 

-  Public  Health  '  .. 
Social  Services 

-  Education 

e.  Federal  and  State 
Supported  Projects  I 

Alcohol  and  drug 
.treatoent  prograins 


Contact 

Date".. 
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-  Hospitals 

-  Prograins  for  ^outh 

and  elderly 
^    Research  projects 
^    Corrariiinity  Mental 

Health  Centers 


6,    .  Local  Chapter  of  Professional 
Aseociations  . 

a.  Accountants 

-  American  institute  of 

Certified  Public 
'  Accountants 

-  American  Society  of 

Women  Accountants 
V       -    National  Association 
of  ACGOuntanta 

-  National  Society  of 

Public  Accountants 

b.  Architects 

itoerican  Instituta 
of  ArGhitacts  ^ 
iynerican  Institute  of 
Interior  Dasigners 
"      .  American  Institute  of 
'  Planners  ^ 

c.  Conmiunications/Public 
Relations  ' 

.  .      -    P^lic  Ralatisns  Society 

of  America 
American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies 

-  toericah  Advertising 

Federation 


Coetact  1 
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/      ,    -    National  School  public 
-  Relations  Association 

Funding  ^ 
^    National  Sociaty  of 
^      .       Fund  Raiaei'S 
a,  Insuranoa 

/  -    Amerieim  Association  pf 
Inauranee  Management 
^    American  Society  of 
i         Chartered  Life  Under-* 

writers 
.  -    international  Asaocia-^ 
tion  of  Health 
Undarwriters 
^    National  AssQciation  of 
Life  Underv^rr iters 
£ ,      Lawyer a/Attorneys  r  i 

-  toerican  Bar  Association 
Federal  Bar  Aaaociation 

-  .  National  Bar'  Association 
g  *  Management 

-  Administrative  Manage- 

ment Society 
^    American  Busineas 

Women's  Association 
American  Management 

AaaoGiation  ^ 
American  Soc iity  of 
.  Public' Admini a tra tion 
.         -    International  ^^^ity 

Management  AssoGiation 
National  Council  of 

Induatrial  Management 
National  Management 
Association 
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h.      Nurses  , 

-    toeriota' Nurses  AsSQ- 
ciation                   ^  ^ 

"    Nationai  Student  Nurses 
Association 

g 

1,  Physicians/Dentista 
;        AmeriGan  Mediaal 
Assoaiation 

-    toeriGan  Dental 
A^eoGiatien 

-    American- Hospital 
,  Assoeiation 

r 

.  Teachers 
J   -    Amarican  Federation.. 

of  Teachers  ^ 

-    Jtoerican  library 
Association 

—    National  Education 
Association 

Educational  aind  Training 
Programs 

a.      Colleges  and ^Universities  ^ 
^    College  or^Eaucation 

* 

-    Office  of  Continuing 
Education 

-    OffiQa  df  Grant  Sup- 
ported Research 

-  '  bepartmant  of  Social 
Science 

*  -  University  iKtension 

-    Depar^tnt  of  ^  Social 
.  Service 
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School  of  Social  Work 

-  Adult  Education  Divisic 

-  Cooperative  Education 

Service 

-  Human  Relations  LaB 

-  School  of  Social  ^ 

^Actoinistration 
^    Division  of  Conmiunity 

Development 
Social  service  agencies 
involved  in  training 
Professional  associations 
Business  and  industry 
with  training  departments 


Serviaa_  Or  g  ani  a  at  ions 

Altri^^a 
AAUW. 

Mterican  Legion 
B'Nai  B*Pdth 
-Ghripber  of  Commerce 

.^Eiks.:v'^ 

Futu3^e  Homemakers  of  America 
General  Federation  of 
^'    Women' s  Cli^s 
Junltfr:  ^Achievement 
Junior  League  ' 
Kiwanis 

Knights  of  Columbus 
Lions :  International 
National  Aliianae  of 
lusinessmerr 
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National  Fadaration  of  Business 
and  Professional  Woman's  Cliih 
National  Grange 
4-H  ^ 
National  Safety  Council 
Optimist  intarnational  ^ 
Pilot  Club 
Quota 
Rotary 

Soroptimists 
Toastmasters 
U*S.  Jay sees 

Vetarans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Zonta  I  , 

Others  '  ^ 

Local  Foundations 


Local  Business  and  Industry 
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CoUfSG   7  -  The  Cormnunity  as  a  Problem  Solving  ResQurce 

Worksheet  i-D      7  .2  ,3 


Parti€iparit 
forkshe#t 


Organizational  Rules 
Community/School  Cooperation 


The  Gomplex  nature  of  th^  pro j act  calls  for  careful  planning^     It  is  not  the  type 
of  program  that  can  be  set  up  overnight.     The  person  or  persons  involved  in 
organizing  such  a  venture  must  realiae  that  in  the  building  process  they  wili 
be  suggesting  some  structural  changes^  not  only  forv  education  but  for  the  agendies 
as  well.     Traditional  approaches  die  hard.     New  approaches  have  to  be  crystal 
clear  in  their  logic  and  feasibility.     But  besides  structural  change,  thejre  are 
attitudes  that  have  to  be  developed.     Parents,  teachers,  students,  and  agency 
professionals  have  to  be  reached  and  educated  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
proposal.     Because  of  this,  we  are  suggesting  that  the  fpllow.ing  steps  be  taken, 
in  setting  up  the  program; 


Make  a  thorough  Needs  Assessment  of  the  schdol  and  the  neighborhood 
*  it  services.     (This  should  be  an  academic  and  socioecanomic  assess  = 
ment . 


1,  Seek  assistance  from  the  city  planning  commission. 

2,  Break  your  neighborhood  down  by  census  tract  and  study  population ,  ethnic 
makeup,  family  size,  income,  welfare,  etc,  .  \ 

3.  Ask  your  probation  department  to  do  an  analysis  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem  in  your  neighborhood-vindicating  number  of  referrals  V 
and  comparing  it  with  othar  areas  in  the  county.  '  ^■ 

4.  Study  your  school^s  disciplinary  referrals/  attendance  records and  any 
other  sources  that  will  give  you  a  handle  on  the  exact  nature  of  the 
problems  at  your  school. 


2, 


After  a  careful  study  of  the  facts,  isolate  tht  major  problem  areas, 
*larify  in  your  own  mind  the  relationship  of  those  problems  to  the 
,ome,  neighborhood,  and  school.     Document  everything. 


Study  the  possible  relationship  of  social \ service,  probation,  police, 
health,  etc,  to  these  problems.  .  ^  .        ^        ■  ' 

Estimate  the  actual  nmr^er  of  social  workers,  probation  officers,.  eW., 
working' with  your  schools,  stu^^s>^^  and  families,  "^'^ 


m 
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3.      Determine  whether  there  has  been  good  conmunication  or  poor  coiraniinication 
between  the  school  and  with  these  agencies*     Is  there  presently  a  good 
working  relationship  with  the  agency  represeritatives  working  in'  the 
neighborhood?    Do  they  feel  free  to  come  into  the  school  and  discuss 
»  the  family's  problem  with  counselors  or  administrators?    Do  you  see 
duplication  of  services?  \  . 


In  order  that  you  can  convincingly  presant  the  problem  and  your 
proposed  solution^  make  sure  that  you  fully  understand  and  accept 
the  community  education  approach  and  can  support  involvement  of 
all  the  possible  components  that  are  a  part  of  it. 


1,      Study  materials  about  community  education  and  cormnunity  schools  * 
NSRN  for  additional  materials. 


Contact 


Have  informal  discussions  with  your  o^vn  colleagues  or  people  you  are 
familiar  with  4h  the  neighborhood,     Dialo^e  helps \to  clarify  things. 


Identify  a  small  nucleus  of  school  staff  who  might  be  willing  to 
work  with  you  in  developing  and  implementing  the 'project. 


A  strong^  supportive  conmftitment  from  school  administrators  is  a  must. 
It  gives  you  a  commitment  from  your  school  as  well  as  a  liaison  to  the 
district  level  of  administration. 

2,      Counselors  should  be  a  natural  source  of  support.     Therefore,  you  should 
identify  those  syropathetic  to  wider  Involvement  and  interagency  cooper- 
ation.  .  > 


■With  your  knowledge  of  the  facts,  some  staff  support  from  the 
school,  and  an  understanding  of  the  kind  of  program  you  want,  your 
next  step  will  be  to  identify  parents  within  the  neighborhood  to 
support  and  participate  in  the  new  program* 


2^ 


These  parents  will  generally  be  recognized  leaders  within  the  neighbor- 
hood.    Convince  them  to  support  your  proposed  program  and  ask  them  to 
join  you  in  your  efforts.     They  can  begin  the  process  of  clarifying 
the  project  to  other  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

Join  with  parent  leadets  in  explaining  and  seeking  approval  of  the  project 
'from  parent-- teacher  associations  and  any  other  recognized  Gommunity^      *  _ 
grcDups  ^       '  /  yf  ,  . , .  *  .-  . 
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SaGk  your  proposed  project  up  with  parent^  teacher,  and  sttdant 
surveys.    Clarify  the  program  to  each  of  theie  groups,  asking 
them  to  make  their  ovm  needs  assessment  pf  the  school  and  neigh^r- 
hood* 


This  can  be  done  by  setting  up  some  aimple  questionnaires. 


Initiate  formal  oommunication  with  the  agencies  on  the  nature  of 
your  proposal,  ^ 


1*      Send  out  invitatioha  for  a  .general  meeting  of  your  neighborhood  supporter 
educators  and  residents— and  representatives  from  the  major  and  minor 
agencies  in  the  corraiunity*    The  purpose  will  be  to  eKplain  and  discuss  " 
the  proposal,  9 

2*     ,  Seek  approval  from  the  agencies  and  begin- building  the  project *s  sup^rt 
^rsyjtem  by  asking  for  specific  written  cominitoients  from  each  agency. 
In  other  words,  each  agency  should  indicate  what  kind  of  assistance 
they  can  offer  to  the  program.    They  can  do  this  in  the  fom  of  a  for^ 
mal  written  letter , 

3.      Individual  meetings  should  be  held  with  directors  of  the  major  agencies" 
probation,  social  service,  police,  health,  etc*^  to  see  if  arrangements 
could  be  worked  out  to  house  representatives'  from  their  respective 
agencies  under  the  roof  of  the  school,  ■  ^ 


Seek'  interagency  arrangements  that  could  mean  thousands  of  dollars 
of  extra  services  to  the  school , 


1.      To  faoilitate  school/agency  cooperation,  make  adequate  office  space 
available  in  tha  school* 

2*      The  closer  agency  staff  are  located  to  the  counseling  department,  the 

better.  This  encourages  informal  dialogue  as  well  as  joint  staffing  on 
certain  cases* 

.  ....  '  = 


Adm  in  i  s  t  r  a  to  r  s  sho  u  Id  ■  appo  in  t  or  h  i  r  e  a  "  bp  e  c  i  ar^  icdun  s  e  lo  r  to  c  00  r  d  i  - 
nate  the  project,  '  -^...J   "/     ^  ■  , 


1.      The  counselor  should  be  freed  not  only  to  doordinate  the  team,  but  also 
to  work  with  hard=cor^e^cr-isis  =  students  and  to  vdeyelop  parent  and,  teacher 
training  courses. 
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The  counselor  in  charge  has  an  ongQing  fiinction  of  identifying  and 
inv^olving  conmiunity  resources  for  che  school  and  its  students. 

The  person  seleeted  should  be  resourceful^  capable,  and  with  much 
experience  in  working  with  young  people. 


A  neighborhood  advisory  board  should  be  set  up  to  insure  cantinual 
conununityr input  and  support* 


The  final  step  will  be  up  to  the  coordinator  and  the  team  to 
develop  their  strategies  for  working  together. 


A  sianmer  workshop  should  be  conducted  in  order  to  make  preparations  for 
the  school  year.  Such  items  as  identifying  crisis  students^  methods  of 
referrars^  areas  of  concern/  recordkeeping ^  meetings/  staffing,  and  in- 
service  programs  all  have  to  be  discussed  and  procidures  est^lished* 


V  i 


f 


SAMPLE  ANSmiRS 
for 

PARTICIPANT  W0RK5H1ET  7.2.3 


Witii  your  knowledge  of  the  facts,  some  staff  support  from  the 
school,  and  an  midars.tanding  of  toei  kind  of  program  you  want,  your 
naxt  step  will  be  to  identify  parants  within  the 'neighborhood  to 
support  and  participate  in  the  new  p.ragrain, 

.    ;   .  '  \ 


1.  ^esa  parants  will  ganarally' by  racognized  leaders*  wittin  the  neighbo 
.   hood.     Convince  tiiem  to  s import  your  proposed  program  and  ask  tham  to 

join  yoU  in  your  afforts.i  The^  can  bagin^the  procass  of  clarifying 
toe  projaot**  to  tiia  other  residents  of  tiia  naighborhood. 

2,  Join  with  parent  leaders  in  e^laining**  and  saaking  approval  of  the 
project  from  parent- taacdier  associations***  and  any  other  recognized 
conmiunity  groups* 


*  Linking  mechanism^--opinion  leader  - 
**  Publio  ralations  stratagies  ^  . 

***  Linking  ire chanism" auxiliary  voluntary  organization 


COUrSS    7      The  CQmmunity  as  a  Problem-SQlving  ResourGa   ■     B  ^ 

———  ^    BacKgf  ound 

Moduia   '^yS  ^  Reaching  and  InvQlying  the  Community  MfltSfffllS 

Background  l*P  7.2,1 

Raaghing  and  Involylng  the  CQinmunity 

since  the  roots  of  school  violenca  arid  vahdlaism  lie  largely  Qutside  of  the  schaol 
yard;  the  community  must  ba  involvad  in  a  cQoperative  effort  with  educators  if  . 
solutions  are  to  be  found.     Involvement  of  conTinunity  members,  organisational  and 
agencies  is  necessary  if  real  pravantion  approaches  are  to  be  implemantad. 
Davalopment  pf  a  community  school  program  provides  a  practical  mechanism  to 
coordinate  the  rasources  required  to  deal  with  the  sociqeconomic  problems  that 
have  been  associated  with  problem  behaviors  in  school.     However,  even  limited 
types  of  cooperation  in  small  tasks  with  specific  short-term  objectives  also  can 
maka  valuable  contributions  to  reduction  of  problem  behaviors.  '    .  ' 


Among  the  factors  that  have  been  correla,ted  with  school  .violence  and  vandalism 
are  unmet  needs  for  health  and  mental  health  care,  for  recreation,  substance 
abuse  treatment,  pregnancy  and  abortion  counseling,  ,emplo^ent  assistance, 
and  a  laundry  list  of  other  services.  '  The  school,  obviously  does  not  have  the 
rasources  to  provide  all  of  the  needed  help.     Social  and  health  care  Agencies,  too, 
are  often  unable  to  meat  the  wide  spectrum  of  a  community's  needs,  especially  as 
city,  county,  State,  and  Federal  budgets  are  reduced  to  reflect  taKpayers  concerns 
about  big  spending.     These  raalities  of  modern  society= suggest  that  new- methods  = 
should  be  developed  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  efficiency  off  service  delivery* 

The  community  school  concept  offers  just  such  promise.     It  provides  agencies 
a  centralized  location  and  mechanism  for  reaching  an  identified  group  of  high  ^ 
priority  cliints.     It  also  helps. reduce  costs  through  elimination  of  duplica- 
tive service  delivery. 

The  community  school  stays  open  in  the  afternoons,  evenings,-  weekands,  and  sunmier 
months  for  use  by  many  paopla  within  the  corrariunity.     Mults  and  youth  as  well  as 
the  students  can  take  part  in  a  variety  of  recreational  and  educational  ex- 
periences at  a  community  school.     In  addition,  it  serves  as  the  center  for 
delivery  of  needed  human  service  through  cooperation  between  the  school  and 
the  community  social  agencies, 

Coirariunity  involvement  in  a  school,  whether  it  is  limited  to  an  isolated  activity' 
or  involved  a  full-scale  coOTnunity  school  program,  can  only  be  achieved  through  a 
concerted  and  well-directed-  effort*     It  will  not  simply  evolve.     Someone  has  to 
provide  a  spark  of  leadership  and  then  ba  willing  to  commit  energy' and  time  to 
the  program.     Administrators  and  key  decision-makers  within  the  government  must 
actively  back  and  support  the  effort,  and  finally,  the  coranunity  has  to  believe 
in  it  and  ba  willing  to  participate  actively*     The  educational  syitim  must  be  ' 
willing  to  take  risks,  provide  needed  personnel,  and  make  facilities  available 
to  the  community.     In  addition,  social  agencies  have  to  cooperate  in  the  delivery 
of  needed  services.  ""^^  -  / 


The  Need  for  Leadegshlp  . 

 ^  ^ 

Most  existing  progrms  of  community-'SGhool  Cooperation  have  been  started  by  a 
single^  highly  motivated  individual  with  a  coiranitment  to  solving  a  specific  pro= 
blem*     Sometirnes  it  is  a  school  principal  confronted  with  heavy  losses  due  to 
vandalism  or  enormous  disruptions  as  a  result  of  drug  use. ■  In  other  instances, 
it  will  be  a  city  rtdreation  director  struggling  to  find  places  for  ghetto 
children  to  play  basketball  in  the  afternoon.     Head  Start  program  director^, 
district  school  superintendents,^  and  parents  also  have  provided  the  needed 
spark  of  leadership. 

Conmiunity  involvement  programs  require  a  person  who  can  perceive    community  and 
school  needs  and  is  able  to  create  an  awareness  of  these  needs.     In  addition / 
he  or  she  must  be  able  to  motivate,  organize,  guide,  stimulate,  and  conciliate. 
One  expert  in  school-coTranunity  linkages  deemed  this  individual  an  "enabler" 
rather  than  a  leader  to  highlight  the  sensitive  role  needed  to  persuade  and 
involve  people  in  a  common  objective,^  .  * 

In  the  case  of  programs  to  reduce  school  violence  and  vandalism,  the  leadership 
usually  comes  from  within  a  school,  after  the  administrators  and' teachers  have 
realistically  faced  the  fact  that  they  need  the  help  of  the  community  in  developin 
preventive  approaches.     In  other  cases=-less  numerous,  but  not  necessarily  less 
ef f ective^=t^^coiimunity  has  provided  a  leader  who  works  to  make  the  school  aware 
of  the  need  for  interaction* 

a  , 

Awareness  of  the  problam  is  often  all  that  is  required  for  a  leader  to  emerge. 
If  your  local  school  or  comiunity  has  not^yet  initiated  programs  in  this  area, 
leadership  may  evolve  or  develop  as  you  make  efforts  to  stimulate  a  wider  aware- 
ness of  the  problam  in  your  area. 

Practicality  and  realism  are  the  key  factbrs  in  selecting  a  leader  or  in  deciding 
whether  you  can  provide  the  leadership.     The  initiator  of  a  new  program  must 
have  available  time,  as  wall  as  experience  in  organising  and  directing  people. 
Other  "minimum  qualifications"  include  self ^confidenjce,  originality,  inventive^- 
ness,  and  knowledge  of  the  institutions  and  organizations  that  will  be  involved 
in  implementing  the  new  effort.     In  additibn  to  these  abilities,  the  leader 
must  have  the  backing  of  the  educational  system's  administrators,    without  this 
backing,  no  progress  can  ba  made. 

Linking  Mechanisms 

Assuming  that  effective  leadership  is  available. and  that  the  School  Board  and 
other  officials  apprnve  of  a  specific  plan,  the  next  steps  require  finding 
solutions  to  such  questions  asi  ,  , 


Ringers,  Joseph,'  Jr.  ^  Creating  Interagency  Projects  (Charlottesville,  Va.  , 
Community  Collaborators,  1977). 


o    How  can  the  public  be  mada  aware  of  the  problem? 

o    How  can  conimunity  members  and  agencies  be  recruited  to  help? 

Experts  of  community  organization  auggest  using  one  or  more  change  agents  or 
linking  machanisms  to  reach  the  community.  The  most  practical  of  these  from 
a  school's  point  of  view  includei 

o    Detached  worker—Use  a  "professional  person  who  goes  to  the  home  or  ^ 
office  of  those  to  be  influenced. 

o    Opinion  leader—obtain  assistance  from  a  natural  or  indigenous  leader 
in  the  naightorhood* 

^    Auxiliary  voluntary  associations— Uge  an  organization  formed  under 
the  school's  auspices  and  composed  of  members  from  the  school  and  the 
cornmunity-. 

o    Mass  media— Gat  coverage  in  newspapers  and  on  television  and  radio. 

-  o  Formal  authority— Employ  the  sctool *  s  legal  authority  to  require  mem= 
bers  of  the  conmiunity  to  cooperate  (e.g,,  power  of  the  sctool  princi- 
pal to  expel  a  student  unless  certain  conditions  are  met) . 

o    Delegated  function — ^Delegate  responsibility  for  leadership  to  another 
organization,  which  will  serve  as  an  advocate  to  school  and  community. 

Each  of  these  linking  mechanisms  can  assist  the  school  in  reaching  out  to  the 
coiranunity.     They  can  be  the  channels  of  communication  to  spread  word  about  the 
need  for  cooperation  and  to  develop  an  awareness  within  the  community  that 
assistance  is  needed  from  inf^ividuals  and  organisations. 

Any  effective  program  of  school-community  cooperation  must  have  a  firm  foundation 
of  widespread  acceptance  that  a  problem  exists  and  consensus  about  the  value  of 
joint  effort  to  combat  it. 

Public  Relations  Strategies  *  '  = 

The  linking  mechanisms  selected  to  help  the  school  can  employ  a  wide  range  of 
well-known  public  relations  tools  to  get  th&  backing  and  support  needed.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  strategies  a  school  can  use  to  reach  the  community  include: 

o    Influencing  legislators,  mayors,  city  councilmen,  and  other  political 
leaders  4  , 

*  making  personal  visits 
-    witing  letters  ,        ^  = 

^    developing  petitions 

testifying  at  public  hearings 


o  I  Getting  and'  giving  endorsements 

Taking  a  survey  to  assess  coTmnunity  needs  *  * 

Canvassing  ^  ^/ 

Operating  a  speaker's  bureau 
o    Giving  presentations  to  local  civic  groups 

Preparing  posters^  exhibits,  films,  slide/tape  presentations 
Running  a  contest  or  an  awards  program 
Preparing  and  submitting  articles  to  local  news  media 
o    Appearing  on  telWision  talk  shows 

EKpressing  opinioiis  on  radio  call-in  programs 
Appointing  a  task  force 

Developing  brochures ^  flyers,  direct  mail  material 
o    Publishing  a  newsletter* 
Finding  the  Money  to  Get  Started 

New  programs  cost  money.     Just  the  design  md  development  of  new  pragrams--'-not 
to  mention  operating  them-^cost  considerable  sums.     Volunteer  programs  need 
trainers  and  supervisors  as  well  as  a  prpgram  coordinator.     They  also  need 
materials ^  rewards  for  participants  and  evaluation*     Community  schools,  for 
example^,  require  extra  funds  to  coordinate  activities^  make  community  contacts^ 
train  and  supervise  volunteers^  and  keep  buildings  open.     In  addition,  money 
may  be  required  to  bring  extra  services  into  the  schools  when  costs  are  incurred 
by  interagency  agreements*  ^  . 

To  obtain  "seed  money"^-the  funds  ne  start  i programs—people  use  a  variety 

of  Federal,  State,  and  local  resourci.        Dr.  Marylmarie  Farrell,  principal  of 
the  Dodge  Park  Elementary  School  in  Landover,  Maryland,  started  by  using  a 
vacant  assistant  principal  slot  to  employ  a  "community  resource"  person.  Using 
this  single  staff  member  to  make  contacts;  and  garner  support  in  the  coiranunity, 
Dr*  Farrell's  school  developed  a  highly  successful  communuty  education  program 
that  offers  enriclment  for  day  students. between  4  and  6^ p-m, ,  evening  classes, 
and. staff  development  activities.     When  the  program  was  well  underway  in  1974^ 
it  offered  45  extra  classes  attended  by  850  people  from  the  commuhity* 

In  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina,  four  cormnunity  education  centers  were  opened 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  seed  money  plus  shared  costs  from  a.  number  of  comnunity 


agencies.     Title  III  (ESEA)  funds  were  available  for  staffing,  and  the  com- 
munity college  supplied  one  of  the  four  directors,    , Voluntears  taught  classes* 
State  funds  and  support  from  county  agencies  kept  the  school  board's  expenses 
to  under  510 #000  per  year.  *  , 

According  to  the  Mid-Atlantic  Consortium  for  Coimnunity  Education,  a  pilot 
program, can  be  established  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  school  budget.  This 
means  that  a  district  with  5,000  students  and  a  budget  of  about  |5  million,  can 
start  a  community  education  program  for  about  125,000  to  cover  the  salary 
of  a  half = time  director,  utilities,  and  maintenance  costs.     These  costs  often 
are  offset  by  savings  realized  from  reductions  in  vandalism,  theft,  and  other 
problem  behaviors.     A  variety  of  resources  exits  in  each  area  to  help  identify 
funding  sources.     The. Federal  Government,  State  and  local  governments,,  private 
foundations,  local  citizens,  and  private  business  call  can  help*     For  those 
inexperienced  in  this  important  aspect  of  program  development,  the  best  and 
most  expeditious  sources  of  assistance  are  those  people  who  already  have  pro- 
grams underway.     University  offices  of  grant  supported  research,  other  coiranunity 
school  progrMs,  and  city  and  State  off  ices  ^  that  already  have  grant  funds 
ordinarily  can  provide  invaluable  technical  .assistance.     Often  they  are  more 
thar.  willing  to  assist  others  in  solving  problems  that  they  already  have  con- 
fronted in  trying  to  start  a  program.     Although  a  full  discussion  of  fund 
raising  exceeds  the  scope  of  this  module,  those  in  need  of  money  for  develop- 
ment of  a  program  can  get  information  and  assistance  from  these  resources. 

Any  group  trying  to  locate  seed  money  should  develop  a  miniproposal  that 
describes  the  problem  and  the  pro^sed  solution  to  it*     The  two  to  five  or 
six  page  docujfient  should  also  contain i     a  statement  of  purpose  and  objectives; 
a  brief  discussion  of  methods  to  meet  the  objectives f  and  a  statement  of 
anticipated  costs*-    Use  the  miniproposal  to  sell  the  idea  to  get  seed, money 
from  local  sources (businesses,  Wealthy  individuals,  Idc^l  foundations), 

;The  miniproposal  can  later  be  expanded  to  fom  the  basis  for  a  formal  grant 
application  that  meets  the  specific  requirements  of  a ^funding  agency  (e.g.,  HEW) 

Invqlying  the  Community  ^  ^'  ' 

Just  developing  an  awareness  within  the  community  that  a  problem  exists  does 
not  ensure  active  participation  in  an  ^eff ort  that  will  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  next  step  in  implementing  a  program  is  to  get  the  needed  involvement.  For 
a  limited  program,  linkage  may  not  be  too  difficult.     It  may  only  involve 
recruiting  several  volunteers  or  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  a  ^^single  agency  ' 
or  organization.     The  undertaking  is  much  larger  (and  mbre  rewarding)  when  a 
community  school  progr^  is  being  developed*     In  this  case,  the  school  may 
need  community  help  to  recruit  volunteers,  set  up  adult  education  classes, 
obtain  services  from  local  human  service  and  health  care  providers,  appoint, 
a  citizen'. s  advisory  board,  and  to  obtain  many  other  kinds  of  assistance.* 
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Developing  Linkages  , 

Jacqueline  Scharer  of, Oakland  [Jniversity  developed  a  model  for  improving^ 
sahool-community  cooperation  and  coordination  that  will  help  the  sGhool 
involve  a  wide  spectrm  of  community  menders  and  organizations  >  2    The  model 
uses  a  sevan^teehnique  system  to  devalop  the  needad  linkages  in  a  resource-* 
sharing  network i  ^  • 

1^     Increasing  tha  number  of  contacts  between  the  school  and  other 

agancias  of  soeialization^- "Use"  school  space'  for  conmiunity  social-* 
ization  organizations;  house  crisis  centers  within  school  walls.  ,  ^ 
Develop  foOTal  and  regular  linkagas^  between  the  school  and  other 
community  organizations* ^    Mechanisms  may  include  informal  coope^a- 
V  tion,  formal  cooperation'^ based  on  written  agreements,  fomal  purchase 
agreements ,  and  coordinatad  services ,     Encourage  informal  inter=  - 
organizational  ties  at  the  middle  level  of  organizations' to  bring 
teachers  and  agancy  staff  together  with  community  representatives. 

2  *     Using  varied  channels  for  contact-r ''Activlly  involve  .  students  as 
a  cormnunication  channel  ^or  reaching  the  conmunity  meters  and  the 
organizations  within  the  community,"  -  ^  . 

,  3*     Recognizing  -shared  rasponsibilitie5""Develop.  within  the  school  and 

the  social  service  agencies- the  concept  that  each  .professibnal  belongs 
to  a  larger  socialization  network  that  is  accountable  for  shared.,social- 
izption  of  youth,"    The  shared  goal  of  both  schools  and  human  service 
agencies,  thus,  is  to  increase  the- "social  capital"  of  youngsters  ' 
so  that  thay  have  many  sources  of  support*  ^       ,  v 

4*     Extending  network  range— "Increase  the  number  of  ties  betwetn 
organizations,"    Tachnique  1,  incraasing  the  nmnber  of  linkages, 
will  increase  the  density  of  networks,  but  the  range  also  must  be  , 
extended*     Schools  have  isolated  themselves  from  many  spheres 
(e*g*,  local  govarmnent/  planning,  budgeting).     The  school's  voice 
needs  to  be  Mised  in  issues.     Both  schdol  staff  membars  and  community 
members  need  to  serve  on  community  boards,  planning  commissions,  and 
community  groups*    The  schoQl's  interest 'needs  to  be  advocated  through 
these  contacts, 

5^     Expanding  liaison'  ataf£""Designate  parsons  to  enlarge  community  links 
and  davalop  mora  creative  roles, for  such' personnel *" '  Provide  the 
liaison  effort  with  high-level^' involvement ,  administrative  supports , 
and  attention*  ...  ■  u 

6- *  Reducing  negative  linkages" "Retfoqniae  that  not.  all  cdrmiuniity^school 
linkages  will  yield  positive  results,"    Analyze  contacts;,  for  positive  ^ 
or  negative  potential  and  develop  strategies  for  reducing  negative 
contacts.^        '     -        t       .    ,  .     .       '  \  i 
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Scharer,  /iiCni -aij..  *e ,   VSfehool^Conmunity  Linkages :  Ay§nues  of  Alientation  or 
Socoaliz  ^  Alon  . i  i  School  Crime  and  ^Disruptioru  ^  Prevention  Models  {Washington, 
D,C,i    ,U.;;*  mi-v,^tment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Government  pointing 
Of f ice.,-  Jun«  1^78)  .         *  '         ^    -      '  =     '  ^  ■  ■      ^   '    '  .      \  ' 


7*     Researching  school  "networks — "Make  serious  efforts 'to  ideptify  and 
document  contaGts  in  order  to  increase  an  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cess  network  formation." 


Handdut  7.2,1  contains  a  matrix  that  will  help  track  community  contacts  and 
their  outcomei.     It  also  provides  a  conVenient  list  of  the  range  of  agencies 
and  ,organi_3atibns  ^that  can  be.  involv^ed  in  a  community  school  program.  The 
matrix^  as  shown,  may  be  used  to  keep  a  master  record  list  of  all  contacts  in  a 
given  period  (e*g, ,  monthly).     The  same  format  may  be  used  on  a  separate  page 
for  each  individual  agency  to  keep  a/long-term  record  off  continuing  contacts 
and  the  results  of  each,  / 
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CASE  STUDY :     HOW'  ONE  MODEL  C0I#1UNITY  SCHOOt^  GOT  STARTED 


Yarba  Buena  High  School  in  San  Jose,  California ^  has  develapfid  on  of  the 
nation's  most  suocassful  CQ^unity  school  programs  to  reduce  violence  and 
vandalism.     This  program  develops  in  a  neighborhood  troublad  by  tha  fuil  spac- 
^trun  of  modern  socioeconomic  problems^  including  high  incidanca  of  families 
living  below  the  poverty  line,  large  percentages  of  minority  families  headed  by 
a  single  parent,  and  elevated  rates  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  ehronie  un= 
emproyment,  and  crime*     Before  introduction  of  the  community  education  approach, 
the  school  was  unable  to  operate  as  an  educational  institution;  teachers  had 
to  devote  their  entire  attention  just  to  keeping  order.     Suspensions,  truancy, 
and  drug-related  problems  were  everyday  occurrences.     Grade  averages  ware  Vary 
low. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  Gerald  Mullins,  who  now  directs  the  project  at 
Yerba  Buena,  decided  that  something  had  to  be  done.     He  implamented  community 
education  concepts  in  a  progr^  that  is  well-knovm  throughout  the  .country.  It 
turned  Yerba  Buena  into  a  sctool  with  improved  .grade  averages,  little  truancy, 
and  almost  no  vandalism  and  violence.    Jerry  and  his  staff  analyzed  their  pr^^- 
gram  after  it  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years  to  try  to  show  others 
how  they  accomplished  these  impressive  results*    The  program  development  model 
that  TOerged  is  one  that  will  work  in  any  community*     Handout  7,2,2  presents 
the  model  essentially  as  it  was  developed  by  the  Verba  Buena  staff.     It  provides 
an  action  plan  for  communities  who  wish  to  start  a  comprehensive  program  of 
school^community  cooperation  to  reduce  violence  and  vandalism* 


Course  ?  -  The  Connnunitv  as  a  Problem-'Solving  Rasource 
ModuiG         7.2  -  Reaehing  and  Invelv'ing  the  Community  


Background  l-D. 


7.2.2 


lackgroun 
Material 


"School-Conimunity  Linkages: 
Avenues  of  Alienation  or  Socialization' 


m  article  by  JaGqual,ine  Scharar,  Oakland  University,  Rochester,  Michigan, 

School  Crime  and  Disruption^  -Prevention  Models,  a  publication  of  the 
National  Institute  o^  Education,  U,s/  Departonent  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.    Washington,  D.C.t     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1978, 


(See  -.  attached) 
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SCHOOL^OMMUNITY  LINKAGES : 
AVENUES  OF  .4LJENATI0N  OR  SOCLALIZATION 

Jacqueiina  ScHerer 
Oakland  Univarsicy 
^  Rochester,  Michigan 


Delinqugney  has  been^  detlned  as  a  '^troublesome  oriencaEion'*  su|geBtin|  a 
**willin|nass  Co  angage  in  forms  of  behaviort  espeeially  pear  behavior^  which  render 
the  individuiJ  vulnerable  co  punishmanc  and  lanecion  by  aduhi  (1),"  Youthi  who 
have  such  an  orienracion  can  be  said  to  ba  alienaced  —  a  scacerepresencmg  a  sarious 
braakdown  in  sociaJizacion  or  a  '*mucual  divorce  between  che  individual  and  so- 
ciary  (2),'* 

If  derinquancy  can  be  viewed  as  a  sacialiiation  problernt  clVen  its  causes  and 
cures  may  be  explicaced  by  examming  society's  agancies  of  socklizatlon  and  the 
delinquenc's  relacionships  to  them.  In  such  an  e.%amination,,the  ichool  wUl  be  a 
primary  focus ,  for,  as  John  Dewey  pointed  ou£  in  1897,  ^he  goals  of  education  and 
of  sociaUzation  are  cloialy  related* 

^^Educa  -km  bttirg  c  social  praces'i  the  school  is  s*niplv  *hc^  form  of  ^oir'tnur' 
ity  life  in  which  all  thoge  agenciss  are  conCBntrat&d  that  will  b$  most  effective 
i7i  bringing  the  child  to  share  in  the  inheritBd  resources  of  the  raaeyand  to  use 
his  own  powers  for  social  en^  {2).'' 

Dewey  also  noted  chat  for  sockli^ation  to  occur,  or  for  people  co  come  co 
hols  che  values  of  a  common  culture,  there  muse  be  adequate  communicacion  (4)* 
Effective  socialkacion  requures  that  socializing  agencies  share  a  common  purpose 
and  a  common  responsibility  and  that  communicacion  amon|  them  be  open  and 
continuoui.  "> 

Unfortunately,  most  contemporaiy  socializacion  or|aniiacionsj  both  formal 
and  informal  do  not  perceive  Dewey's  commonaliry  of  purpose  nor  do  chey  ac- 
cept a  shared  responsibility  for  social  tasks.  Their  relationships,  in  fact,  are  char- 
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acsarizsd  more  by  hostUicy.  compeciciveness.  and  isolacion  chan  bv  GQmmon  car- 
pose  a  divisiveness  and  lack  ot  communicauon^  svhich  prosnde  avenues  ot  alien- 
dtion  kOr  young  people.  JuvenUes  *^ho  come  in  contact  wich  Jeveral  diftirenw  so- 
cializacion  organizacions  eHus  encouncer  inconsiscency,  uncoordinated  acLivkias, 
and  communication  breakdowns.  And  chose  who  '*slip  between  the  cracks"  or  or- 
ganizacions  are  only  too  likely  co  find  pathways  w  delinquencv  and  crme. 

Scudy  of  social  necworks  —  or  T;ha  linkagai  becween  and  among  individuals, 
|foups,  agenciai,  and  or|anizacions  ■  3)  can  help  in  the  prevention  of  de!inquenc%' 
by  identifyin|  poinrs  at  which  Unkagei  are  weak  or  nonexistenE  and  che  wavs  in 
which  communicarion  among  ufiics  of  socialization  can  be  improved.  An  examin- 
acion  of  rhe  locid  network  of  the  cypical  public  school  may  help  educators*  and 
others  concerned  with  r;ra  school-s  role  in  delinquency  prevention,  to  identify  and 
correct  inadequaciei  in  communication  and  cooperation  between  the  school  and 
other  asencies  and  institutions  affecting  vouth. 

THE  SOCIAL  NEWORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

From|  descriptioni  ,of  schooUcommunity  relations  in  the  literature  and  reports 
of  current  I  research  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  model  of  a  school  social  network 
which  is  cypicd  of  most  communities.  Analyiei  of  social  natworki  mav  include 
measurers  if  the  density  of  the  network,  or  the  number  of  concacts  and  frequency 
of  contacts  bei^ween  two  points;  the  range  of  contacts*  with  me^uresof  the  degree 
of  overlap  or  scope*  the  durability  of  contacts  over  time:  and  the  intensity  or  psy- 
chological pacency  of  the  contacts*  From  such  measures  one  can  makeji'd|ments 
about  the  strength  or  weakness  of  differ  inc  parts  of  the  net%vork:eitimate  the  erfi» 
ciency  ofj  various  channels  and  Imkages  between  points;  and  begin  to  make  tenca* 
cive  statements  about  the  qualitanve  dunensions  of  contacts. 

The  '^domain'"  of  the  school  inciudes  formal  instmctional  semces  for  youth 
between  ^es  sbc  and  16,  or  grades  K  12,  In  this  c0nte:ct,  the  term  domain  means 
the  organization's  locus  in  a  field,  including  not  only  its  goals,  resources,  and  acti- 
vities but  also  mporrant  ideologic^  dimensioni  (6)*  Since  compuliorv*  school  at- 
cendance  laws  legitimize  the  school's  domain  and  create  tormal  ties  bitween  the 
school  and  vutuaUy  $11  youth,  the  school  is  highly  visible  within  any  community. 
Strong  legitimization  and  a  high  profile  combine- to  make  the  school  ^he  most 
powerful  formal  institucion  of  socializacion  in  the  community,  second  in  influence 
only  to  the  family*  *  ' 
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Schoals  generally'  are  dorninanc  in  cheir  coniictB  wich  o:her  agents  ot  socials 
zauon;  school  scaff  miciace  mosc  contacEs  and  limic  chem.  ai  mucn  ai  possible,  co 
tormd^sicuacions  locacad  in  che  school  building.  Parent  involvement,  for  example, 
is  scmccured  within  che  ParenC'Teacher  Association  or  occasion^  school  visits, 
usually  clearly  idfindfied  by  such  devieei  requirin|  paranti  lo"  obtain  ^'visitor" 
passes.  The  volume  of  orpnaational  contacts  beween  vouch  groups  and  schools 
is  surprisingly  low  (7)  considerin|  the  enormous  number  of  contacts  between  in* 
dividual  youths  and  the  schooL  Since  other  socialization  organbationi  deal*  with 
only  a  fraction  of  tha  total  youth  population  on  a  more  informal  basis,  thev  are 
less  able  to  regulate  the  format  or  volumi  of  contacts  and  are  vulnerable  to  client 
withdrawalp 

The  rypes  of  contact!  initiattd  by  schools  reflect  their  powerful  position*  On 
the  one  hand,  the  school  can  claim  that  iti  domain  is  restricted  to  '*academic" 
matters,  "while  on  the  other  it  can  claim  to  senre  '*the  whole  child."  In  this  svav  the 
school  can  add  or  substract  from  its  domain  svith  more  ease  than  other  sociaJiza- 
tion  organisations*  particularly  thoie  deding  with  disruptive  vouth.  The  defmi- 
cion  of-  responsibility  may  became  very  narrow  for  disruptive  vouch  whereas  it 
can  be  expanded  to  broacUy  accommodate  the  development  of  more  acceptable 
young  people. 

Even  a  cursory  deicripcion  of  the  lociai  network  of  che  school  reveais  the 
strength  of  the  ichoors  position  in  terms  of  frequency  of  formd  contact,  iiola- 
cion  of  the  school  from  other  sociJization  organization  and  agencies,  and  the 
relatively  cldse  connection  between  school  and  famUy,  A  sharp  contrast  between 
the  quality  of  fajnUy  ties  and  those  between  the  school  and  other  community  or- 
ganizations can  be  seen*  Family  ties  are  affective,  characterized  by  the  personal,^ 
supportive,  responsible,  and  sustained  contact  which  is  essential  for  human  devel- 
opment and  behavior^al  chan|e.  The  linkages  between  the  school  and  other  organ- 
izations or  inf^ividuals  ase  just  the  opposite:  bureaucratic,  rather  than  person  J; 
formal  instead  of  muted;  more  re|ulative  than  supportive,  rigid  instead  of  respon- 
sive, more  Literrtiittenc  than  sustained^  and  characterized  by  specidized  and  inde- 
pendent  rather  than  cooperative  and  mutuaUy  reinforcing  activities. 

Several  mponant  questions  emerge  from  these  observations:  How  can  school 
personnel  establish  productive  linfca|es  with  fwiilies?  Are  chert  other  natural  in- 
formal linka|es  between  school  and  eommunit}^  socialization  organizations?  How 
can  the  frequency  of  stude  nt  contacts  with  the  school  be  used  to  redes^n  the  so- 
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eiai  necwork?  Is  there  a  ditferenca  bacween  ght  *v        gc  an  individual 

with  ochar  comrnunky  organizatiQns  and  ris  Lnvc  '     ir'         wich  :he  school? 

Alchough  more  resaareh  is  needad  to  adec--acely  isa  q'*c3cions,  some 

jtracagies  for  un proving  school*cDmmunk^^  oa  .  ggasced. 

IMPROVING  SCHOOLCOMMUNITY  LINKAGES 

This  view  of  the  school  wichin  a  socializaciQn  nutwork  suggests  some  approachas 
CO  improving  che  sociaJaacion  process  by  concancrating  on  linkages  in  fhe  necwork, 
These  includes  (1)  increasing  the  number  of  linkages  bawaen  cha  school  and  other 
^encies  of  socializacion*  (2)  using  a  variecv  ot  channels  torconcact;  (3)  forma^y 
racognking  shared  responsibUicies  in  socialization;  (4)  extending  the  range  uf  che 
socialkation  necwork;  (3)  developing  more  liaison  staff:  (6)  reducing  che  impacc  of 
negative  linkages:  (7)  conduccing  research  and  ocher  analyses  of  social  necworks, 

INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIES 

An  obvious  stracegy  for  mproving  che  school's  soeiaJ  network  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  linkages  between  the  school  and  che  communicy.  School  critics  have  ar- 
gued for  such  a  change,  demanding  that  school  wdls  be  torn  down.  Some  advocate 
the  '*deschooling"  of  sociery  and  che  destruccion  of '*hard"' waUs  (8);  others  simply 
wane  CO  reduce  the  isolacion  of  che  schools  and  **soften'-  the  walls  (9)*  but  almost , 
aU  dec;  y  the  artificial  barriers  between  school  and  community.  Specific  ways  co  in- 
crease ties  are^ 

L  Utilise  school  space  for  conimunity  sociaU:^ation  organhations^  For  exam- 
ple, locace  youth  assistance  offices  or  city  recreacion  deparcinenc  offices  in  school 
buildingSj  or  provide  space  for  personnel  from  voluncan^  socialkation  organkations, 
such  as  churches,  co  assist  youth*  This  is  done  regularly  for  social  workers  and,  in 
many  large  cities,  police  counselors:  buc  che  idea  can  be  expanded  co  include  a  var- 
iecy  of  sociiJking  agents  and  organizations* 

2.  House  crisis  cinters  within  school  walls^  Modest  success  has  been  reporced 
wich  peer  counseling  centers  operating  within  repilar  school  programs,  and  che  idea 
of  school  **crisi|-'  has  aj  much  vaJidicy  as  any  ocher.  Inte^ention  centers  which  pro- 
vide coordinated  services  co  youth  can  be  developed  (10). 

3,  Develop  formal  and  regular  linkages  between  the  school  and  other  commun- 


iry  organisanons,  h  mighc  be  useml  co  viisw  chis'as  a  process,  iEanin|  wich  inform^ 
al  cooperacion  and  moving  mcb  re|ulamad  and  tonri'ai  apeemencs*  Wginscain  and 
Morover  (11)  have  devajoped  a  cypology  of  ^he  four  paccerns  of  organiEacionaJ  re- 
lacionships  found  in  health  and  welfare  qrganizacions  Which  could  be  applied  to  che 
socidization  nscwork  These  cacegoriis  are^ 

a.  Informd  cooperation  e,g,.  client  refen'als,  intormation  exchanges^ 
professional  consuhacions,  and  sr-rvice  planning. 

b*  Formal  cooperadon  —  a.g,.  wriccen  agreemencs  providing  for  person- 
nel exchangei,  macerial  exchanges,  pacient  transfers,  and  counseling  services, 

c.  Formal  purchase  a|reemencs.  ^  one  orp.nizanon  apees  ^o  purchase 
services  trom  another,  recognized  in  a  eomract  of  specified  duration,  usuaUy 
listing  che  hours  of  service  and  a  certain  percentage  of  an  employee*s  ttae* 
The  god  here  is  to  avoid  duplication  of  services  or  staffs  when  the  volume  of 
demand  for  such  services  is  low* 

d*  Coordin5.ced  services  rwo  or  more  organizacions  working  together  in 
joint  prop'amSi  shared  facniries,  or  pooled  resources  to  provide  a  package  of 
servici* 

W  einstein  and  Morover  note  that  "public  central,  public  local  and  private  endowed 
organizationi  have  high  boundary  control  beeause  of  their  stable  channels  of  fund- 
ing (12  \"  Schools  also  have  bean  able  to  remain  isolated  for  th^  reason^  encermg 
into  OE^ganization^  relanionships  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  community  pressures 
or  state  law, 

4.  Encourage  informal  int$r-organi^atiand  ties  at  the  middleUvel  of  the  orga^ 
nization.  Teachers  and  agency  staff  can  me ef;  in  communiry  groups.  The  emphasis 
upon  management  participation  in  such  grou|;  s  as  the  Juriior  Chajnber  of  Commerce, 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  United  Fund,  and  Welfare  planning  groups  is  weU  establiihed  in 
both  industry  and  commercid  organizations*  but  ^'chaol  representation  has  generd- 
ly  been  restricted  to  high-level  admmistrators.  Teachers  could  be  relieved  of  class- 
room responsibUiries  on  occasion  to  attend  such  meetin|s  and  school  representa- 
tives can  be  encour^ed  to  participate  in  social  policy  boardg  by  acceptin|  this  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  job*  Community  involvement  could  become  as  much  a  part  of 
the  professional  development  of  school  teachers  as  it  has  become  for  academic  staff 
of  universities.  In  a  similar  fashion,  agency  representatives  can  become  regular  par- 
ticipants in  school  activities,  assisting  in  curricula  policy  devalopment  and  other 
school  concerns,  -  = 
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USING  VARIED  CHANNELS  FOR  CONTACT 

An  iKaminacion of  existing  channels  between  :he  school  and  ouhcr  communi^v 
groups  revaoJi  chac  che  mosc  numerous,  as  well  as  the  shortesc.  channels  banv  the 
school  and  tamilies  are  chose  fbllowad  by  scudencs.  UnderucUizanon  of  chase  tittc- 
tiva  linkagas  is  wasceml.  Use  of  smdencs  co  ne  che  school  co  agencies  and  organiia* 
cions  in  che  community  also  is  a  practical  and  et^ctive  way  co  invoiva  smdencs  in 
the  socializacion  process,  Scudenc  involvemenc.  which  can  appracd  on  boch  tbrmal 
and  informal  lavels,  also  wiU  facHicace  cha  first  icraca|)N  increasing  che  number  of 
linkagas  or  cies. 

.  Prominent  educational  critics  have  noted  the  Importance  of  involving  studancs 
more  actively  in  school  and  community  organizacions,  cicing  tha  importanea  of  de- 
veloping autonomy,  learning  che  skills  of  poup  work,  and  becoming  involved  in 
me|pingful  activicias.  The  National  Commission  on  Resources  for  Youth  has  en- 
couragad  participatory  programs  for  youn|  people  in  both  school  and  communicv 
programs.  Youth^  participation  is  defined  as  'Hnvolvin|  youch  in  responsible.  chaJ* 
langing  action  chat  meats  genuine  needs,  with  opporcunity  for  planning,. and/or  de- 
cision making  affecting  others,  in  an  activity  whose  impact  or  consequencas  eKcands 
to  others  -  i,e..  outside  or  beyond  the  youth  participants  themsalvas  113)/'  Other 
ideas  are  th-i  Imegratad  Community  Education  System  (14)  which  enables  scudants 
to  become  partners  in  research"  within  the  local  communicy!  che  Open  Partner- 
ship (15)  which  laafds  to  shared  decision-makin|  by  evaryona  concerned  with  edu- 
cation; and  a  growing  number  of  work-scudy  vocational  education  propams  \vhich 
include  student  internships  outside  the  class,  The  god  of  most  of  chase  efforts  is  to 
actively  engage  studancs  in  che  socialkation  process.  The  Panel  on  Youth  (16) 
concluded  that  cha  best  way  of  encouraging  young  people  to  cake  oh  more  raspon- 
sibilicies,  '*to  interact  wich  paopla  across  a  broader  range  ofagas  and  circumstances, 
and  to  expand  their  work»role  experieneas,''  was  co  decrease  cha  time  chat  young 
people  spend  ifi  formal  educational  satcings  (17).  It  was  also  suggested  chat  the 
tederal  governmanc  pro'Kde  funds  for  ^^host''  or|anhations  in  the  communitv. 

RECOGNIZING  SHARED  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mosc  staff  do  not  view  themselves  as  providin|  social  services,  a  parspectiva 
which  LI  made  possible  by  the  nacura  of  school  financing.  In  recent  literature  on 
intar-or|ani2ational  relacionships  in  che  social  services,  schools  are  discussed  ordv 
marginally.  Most  ciciaens  do  not  sea  the  problem  of  welfare  financing  as  related 


^direcdy  the  isiuas  of  educational  nindinf,  ar;i  :hs  debacts  over  accQunrabiiitv 
to  dace  have  noz  direcdy  linked  academic  sarvicss  v/:;h  c:her  speciaJizad  social  ler^ 
vices,  As  a  resulr.  the  schoolr  incerprecadon  ot  ^heir  domain  has  bean  reladvelv 
unchallenged,  Iz  is  unliJcily  chac  schools  wULvoIuntaray  redefine  existing  dc  ..lain 
assumpnons,  alchough  it  nrjay  be  possible  co  encoura|e  volunLan\cQoper^don  be* 
cween  schools  and  communicv  or|anizadons* 

Tha  lack  of  omcial  recognirion  of  the  shared  domain  in  vouchful  social-izacion 
has  made  it  impossible  to  design  good- follow-up  pro|rams.  Young  people  who  have 
exparienced  difficulcies  in  particular socializadon  organiiacions  isuch  as  oftendars. 
^  dijabled  laarners,  disrupcive  youth,  or  medicaUy  handicapped  juveniles;  generally 
have  not  received  the  necessary  fbUow^up  semces  [IB).  WhUa  schools  h^e  effec- 
tively  withscQod  most  pressures  to  assuma  more  responsibility  for  students  in  non- 
acaGamic  araas,  many  scudants  are  simply  pushed  out  by  administrative  rules  for 
expulsion  or  suspension* 

Support  and  teedback,  two  essential  requiremems  for  rasocialkation  efforts 
requiring  strong  nework  linkaps,  can  be  providad  through  organised  seltKelp 
groups^  prdftssional  cHiis  counseliii|: reference  group  support  to  ancourage  chan|e' 
and  other  valuable  but  informal  unorganized  support  systems  (19).  The  goal  is  to 
incfease  the  ^'social  capital"  of  these  youngsters  so  that  they  have  many  sources  of 
support.  AH  mambefs  of  the  socialization  network  should  be  held  accountable  for 
foUow-up  and  foUow-tbough  with  problem-oriented  young  people* 


HKT^NDING  NET7/0RK  RA^fGE 

Inereajing  the  number  of  ties  and  the  overlap  berweanorgankationsvviU  make 
socialization  networks  more  dense,  but  tha  range  of  these  nenvorksalso  can  be  ex» 
tended.  Schools  have  remained  aloof  from  important  socialuation  activities  occur- 
ring outside  their  immediate  domain,  Tha  most  blatant  example  of  this  has  been 
television,  which  clearly  plays  a  pocant  role  in  the  intellectual,  emotiond,  and  char- 
acter deyelopment  of  young  people,  Unc^  recently,  school  administrators  and  tea- 
chers have  been  silent^  regarding  the  qudity  or  qurmti^  of  television  viewing,  Par^ 
ent^teacher  groups  hava  bacoma  increasingly  eonce.rned,  but  school  officials  remain 
reluctant  to  participate  in  coordinating  prograjns  or  supervise  the  devaiopment  of 
media  policies,  ^ 


Another  area  in  which  the  school  remams  uninvolved  is  that  of  r- 


ecreation. 


b 


Excapc  jpr  ;he  pa^ticipadon  sDt  young  paopk  in  :ormdI  schcol  ipor:5  pfO|rams  cr 
otncidly  ianc-ionad  school  accivicies.  school  scatt  ^en^raUv  do  noc  support  re^rea- 
cional"  programSi  One  sou^ca  oi  ihi%  reluctance  mav  ba  ";ha  thci  :hat  manv  schools 
are  required  co  provide  C':dnsportation  for  students  who  ansage  in  schooUsupporcad 

-recriacional  fivencit  yat  Boards  of  Education  seldom  requasc  hinds  Lor  improved 
public  Eransportacion  so  chac  recraaciond  pro|rams  can  be  turwhar  developed,  Scrac- 
egias  which  require  school  sratf  to  cooperara  acci%'alv  wich  ocher^socializacion  or- 
sanaations  within  the  commuhitv  and  beyond  ics  bordars  mav  make  school  person' 
nel  more  a%vare  ot  cha  Lmportance  of  cheir  svork  co  the  ^ask  of  educacion.  Such 
strategies  include  school  staff  on  governing  boards  ot  communitv  groupi:  com- 
munity leminars  on  youth";  planning  commissions  regulating. and  dasigning  policies 

^to  coordinate  activities:  and  otficidreco|nicion  of^mutual  responsibilities  in  sociaU 
ization.      ,  *  \ 


'  EXPiWDING  LIAISON  STAFF 

Another  itracegy  forincreasini  school-community  linkages  is  todaveiop  more 
liaison  staff  and  to  design  more  creacive  roles  for  such  personnel.  The  growing  in» 
terest  in  youthadvocacy  represents  one  such  effort*  Youth  advocates  can  effective- 
Iv  espouse  the  interests  of  individual  youth,  crossing  the  boundary-'  lin^s  ot  manv 
socialization  organizatians  and  refusing  to  accept  a  limiting  definition. of  their  role. 
Outreach  weikcj'i  (coinmunitv  lidss  it^endanen  n"iff,  lorial  workers  or  whatrver 
else  they  may  be  called)  can  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  information  across  chan- 
nali. 

One  danger  in  any  liaison  role  is  that  the  actor  will  not  be  given  sufficient  au- 
EonQmy  to  operate  effectively.  When  this  occurs,  he  or  she  becomes  an  instrument 
of  administrative  policies  wifhout  an  independent  basei  To  a  large  extent  this  has 
happened  to  school  guidance  QounRelors  who  spend  most  ot  their  time  testing, 
screening,  and  ^iding  students  into  school  tracks  rather  than  operating  between 
home  and  school  or  linking  various  areas  of  the  student's  life.  There  is  some  value 
in  officially  recognizing  such  a  role  within  a  school,  but  to  be  effective  liaison  staff 
must  be  given  sufficiently  high  status  to  effect.feal. change*  AJso,  practical  support 
must  follow  liaison  efforts  in  the  form  of  resource  commitment:  thus,  implement- 
ing  liaison  strategies  requires  high-level  invplvement  and  attention. 


A 


REDUCING  NKJ ATIVE  LINKAGES 

Ic  would  be  misieading  to  assume  chac  aU  school-communicv  linkagfts  have 
positivs  rasulcs.  For  axampU,  whare  U  oftan  unofficial  coUusiori  bacwaen  police  and 
school  s:atfs  which  diminishes  scudenc  crus:  in  all  otticial  organizacions.  Business 
concacts  also  may  rascricc  school  percepcioni  in  such  imporcanc  areaj  as  cumcular 
developmenc.  Many  pear  concacc  groups  either  do  noc  discdurap  delinquency  or 
actuaUy  support  it.  It  is  ynportanc  co^analyzi  necwork  concac-s  for  chair  negacive 
and  posLcive  qualicies  and  to  de%^alop  scracagias  which  reduce  the  number  of  ndga- 
CIVS  contacts  or  increase  their  distanca  from  the  school. 

N  ■ 

RESEARCHING  SCHOOL  NET^VORKS 

,  Empirical  invescigadoni  must  be  undartaken  co  cast  the  validity  of  anv  modal. 
Most  school  and  communicy  organkacion  staffs  are  unaware  of  che  real  nature  of 
cheir  contacts  within  the  socialisation  network  and  tend  to  overescUTiate  some  con- 
tacts whUe  underestunatini  others.  It  is  important-^chac, serious  efforts  co  identify 
and  documant  contacci  be  undertakan  on  a  systamacic  basis.  Some  analyses  are  ex- 
cepcionaUy  difficult  but,  in  cjie  long  run,  are  worth  che  effort,  Scudias  of  peer  net- 
works, for  example,  can  be  usefiil  In  developing  support  systems  and  in  finding 
programs  which  reduce  naptive  contacts*  The  relationship  between  the  family  and 
the  school  dso  should  be  studied  to  provide  a  basis  for  using  nacural  support  sys- 
tems CO  reinforce  resocialization  efforts.  The  methodology  of  network  research 
"tngei  from  cemple nachem?,t?cj  modeling  and  h^hly  sonhisticaned  computer 
techniques  to  simple  but  systematic  observation  of  what  occurs  in  schools  and 
community  organizacions.  In  dl  research  che  key  to  success  is  not  quantity  or  so- 
phistication, but  careful  attention  co  empiric^  reality* 

The  literature  on  juvenile  delinquency  also  suggests  scrategies  tha0iagin  with 
orpnizations  serving  oflfendars  or  with  social  services  agencies J^^tnjwith  youth. 
For  example,  Knudcen  (20)  suggests  that  delinquency^favention  specialists  be  in- 
cluded on  state  and  locd  school  boards:  that  cegGhfrs  be  trained  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention; that  school  administrators  ats.and^n-service  institutes  on  delinquency  pre- 
vention; and  that  there  b^00eiTtTves  for  the  schools  cd  keep  delinquents  enrolled, 
in  school,  Whether^nfr^egini  with  che  school  or  with  other  community  organiza- 
tions, the  josl-irfo  increase  the  number,  depth,  and  range  of  contacts  between  and 
amg^nytf  agencies  of  socialization* 


CONCLUSION 


Bacauie  of  its  powarful  posicion  in  the  communicy.  vhe  schoo!  is  i.nacural 
cancer  of  anv  sociaiizacion  necworki  Untortunaceiy*  chis  powercari^be  usea  co  stifle 
change  by  keeping  innovacion  wichin  che  bounds  of  inscicucionalized  structures, 
by  co-opciji|  personnel  of  other  organizations,  or  by  dominating  communitv  deci- 
sion-making processes.  Inadequate  linkages  bet%veen  the  school  and  ocher  sociaii- 
zacion organizacions  produce  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  problems  of  youth  in 
schooL  a  pattern  of  bjaming  others  for  problems,  and  a  tendency  to  develop  arti- 
ficial boundaries  to  isolate  schools  as  well  as  complex  copin|  strategies  co  deal  with 
percei%^ed  chreacs  co  their  domain,  ^  ■  ■        .       ■'        -  ^ 

The  effects  of  uncoordinated  socialization  can  be  seen  in  the  ways  in  which^ 
young  people  use  che  compartmentalized  structures  co  conceal  information,  to 
void  responsibility,  and  to  express  frustration  and  alienation  when  chait  needs  are 
continually  unmet.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  divisions  between 
and  among  the  agencies  and  organizations  intended  for  their  locialization  reveal 
the  inauchanticity  of  sociecyU  commitment  to  youth,  :  - 

* 

 ~  r  "  ^ 
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Course   ^  "        Community  as  a  Problgra  Solving  Resource  - 
Module  ^'^  '  School /Community  Links:    Parerits  and  Volunteers 


Module 
Synopsis 


Purpose  " 

pis  session  is  designed  to  provide  a  rationale  for  parent  and  adult  volunteer  • 
involvement  and  cooperation  yith  schools  to  reduce  violence  and  vandalism.  It 
also  presents  an  overview  of  operational  methods  of  parent  and  volunteer  involve- 
ment programs  as  well  as  a.franework  for  developini,  implementing,  and  maintainine 
parent/volunteer  programs  in  the  schools. 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to — 

ly     Deicribe  four  actual  school/parent  volunteer  programs  ,  ^        /  ^ 

■2.      Identify  sevaral  obstaclai  to  parent  and  adult  voluateer  involvement  in 
school^  programs       ,  •      '    .    .  ' 

3,.     Describe^  techni^uei  that  can  be  used  to  Warcoma  obitaclai  to  volunteer 
involvement    .      ^         ^       '  . 

4.      Eniwer^te  the  major  stepa  involved  in  organizing  and  Mintaining  a  parent/ 
vDlunteer  program  within  a  sehopl, 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts  ;  ^ 

This  optional  iore  module. is  targeted  at  the  preoperational  to  operational  level 
It.  is^  therefore  suitable  for  a  broad  mijc  of  participanti . 


^  '  Course. 
Module 


Module 

7  -  The  Cotmnunity,  as  a  Problem  Solving  Resource  SynOpSlS 
7.3  -  School/Coomuoity  Links:    Parents  and  Volunteers 


Media/Equipment 

Overhaad  projector 

Screen 

Flip  chart 


Materials 

TraDiparancies 

7.3/1 
7,3.2 


Range  of^  PafaQt/Volunteer  Programs  ; 
Fqur  Major  Obstacles  to  Parent/Other  Adult  Volunteer  Invoiyement  in 
School  Programi  '  ^  .  -  ' 


Worksheet 


.7,^,1.  ^ Major  Obstacles  to  Parent/Voltmtfeer  Progrmns 
Background  Materials  (Trainer/Participant) I 


7:3.1 
7.3,-2 


Writtan  S3mopses  of  Four^Effective  Parent/ Volunteer  Brograms 
Summary  of  Methodi/Procedurei,  for  Organizing  and  Maintaining  a 
N    ,        School-Baied  Volunteer  Program 
7 .,3*3        techniques  for  Ovarcomi^g  Obitacles  .  ^ 


background  Matar'ial     (Trainer)  -  : 

7,3.4  Handbook  for  Secdndapy  School  Volunteer  Tutor  Programs  (Maryland^ 

^  '  Bqard  of  Education)  \       ,  , 

7*3,5  Abstracts  of  Other  Progpami  Mentioned  in  Trainer -Discussion 

Blbliogrjphj.es    ■        .  .        "  ■  v     -  ' 

R. 7.3.2  NSRN  Bibliography  and  Resource  List  for  Parent/Volunteer  Involvement 

'        R. 7.3.3  Organizational  Resource  List  ,  - 


ERIC 


km 


Range  of  Parent  Programs 

•  Parent  advisory  groups/councils 

•  Vplunteer  listeners/parent  counselors 

•  Parent  patrols/observers 

•  Absentee  students —parent  callers 

•  Neighborhood  "Wfatch  House*' surveillance 

•  Parent  "Helping  Hand"  safety  corridors 

'  .  '  s  ■         ■  i  •  "  .'■  , 

•  Parent  seminars/minicourse  offerings 

•  Parent  school  beautifi^tion  efforts 

•  Disciplinary  boards 

•  besegregation^interracial  parent  human 


relations^  groupp 


ERIC 


Four  Major  Obstacles 
to  Parent  Involvement 

•  Tfeacher/administrator  reluctance  to  accept 
additional  responslbili^  (plahning, 
coordinationp  ^c.) 

©  Dramatic  increase  In  numbers  of  working 
'  motliers 

• .  Distrust  on  part  of  parents,  particularly 
lower  income  level  parefitSp  erf  schoql 
authorities  " 

•  Infective  recruitment  strati^iea  Ori  part  off 
V  ;schQOls       ■      :^  %      '  -^^^ ' 


ERIC 


' CoUraO  _  '7  -  The  Community  ag  a  Problem-Solving  Rasource 
■  ^Mi^uIq     7,3  -  SchoQl/CoTOuriity.  LinkBi     Parants  and  yolunteers 

Ttotai  Time      i  hour 


Module  Summary 

This  module  explorsa  the  rationale  for  cooperation  and  invoivement  between  schools/  ° 
parents,  and  other  adult  volunteers  in  the  ooTOimityr  the  range  and  types  of  parent/ 
voluntear  programs;  the  elements  of  several  luooessful  programs;  the  steps  in  setting 
up  and  maintaining  an  effective  sctool  volunteer  programi  the  obstacles  that  sehools, 
parents,  and  other  conrounity  adults  encounter  in  trying  to  work  together i  and  outreach 
techniques  that  can  assist  in  overcoming  these  obstacles,.;. 


^  Agenda 
by  Module 


AMvity/Contant  Summary 

Time 

1, 

5 

min. 

Partioipants  .explore  why  parents,  community  members,  and  ^ohoels 
should  interact  and  look  at  different  ^t^es  of  parent/'volunteer ' 
'groups    ■            ,           ,           7   '                         ^          .  . 

A  /      Who  Should' Be  Involved?  '     j       -                                      .   .  " 

B*      Why  involve  Parents?                              .  ' 

C.      Who  Benefits  from  Adult  InVolvemfent? 

Types  of  Parent  and  vblmteer""InvQlvament'  '        ^  ^ 

2. 

Patent/Volunteer  P.^ograms  "  ^ 

.  10 

The  key  elements  of  four ' iuooessful  parent  programs*  are  introduced* 
If  time  permits,^  other  ■  programs  wilf  be  oited  as  well,        :  : 

A,.     What  Can  Parents  and  Volunteers  .Do?            ^  '                      ■  ^ 

B,  =    What  Are  .Parents  and  Adult  Volunteers  Doinq? 

3, 

Obstacles  to  Parent/Volunteer  In^/olvement  and  Outreaeh  Teohniques  ' 

'  IS 

min  * 

Obstaoles  to  parent  and^^adUlt  volunteer^  involvement  in  th4  ^schools 
are  presented  and  examined  by  participants* 

i 

4. 

Organising  Parent  and  Volunteer  Involvement  Proqrani  .  - 

'i5 

min*  "i 

Methods  for  developing  and  organizing  parent^  programs^  are 'disoussed. 
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# 


Activity/ Content  Summary 


Tim© 


A,      Preliminarv  Sta©s  ' 
,  S  * :  Recruiting 

Screening^  Intarviewinq^  and  Placement  ^  '      '"^^      - -  

D,      Oriaatatign  and  Training  ^ 
Strategieg  for  Sustaining  VQlunteer  Interest 

Mathods  for  eurtailing  parent  dropout  rate  and  iustaining  interest  ai 
presantad*  . 

A*      Ovarview  , 


1 10  min* 


S*  Stfateqiag 
Wrap^Up  ^ 


5  min. 


ERIC 


Course  l  -  The  Community  a.^  a  Prnhlgm  qnUHng  ^m^r^^^r^m 
Module    7:3   "   Srhnnl/nnmmiin^t-y  lAn\t^^      P.^^pi-^  ^^-j   

Volunteeri 


Detailed 
Walk-Through 


MWerials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  DescriptJon 


4'' 


Miallectuge;    Ratioaale  for  Parent  and  Volunteer  Invalvament 

(5  min. )  ~^  ■       ~  ~  \  ' 

A,      Who  Should  Be  InvQlved? 

0    The  population  for  potential  parent  and  volunteer 
involvaoent  includes-- 

-    Husbands  and  wives  in  conventional  two-parent 
families 


-  Single  parents 

-  Legal  guardians  (foster  parents ,  relatives) 

-  Other  interested  adults  in  the  community, 
including  the  elderly.  . 

Thay  come  from  diverse  iocioeconoinic  backgrounds  and' 
'  e^eriences  and  fflaintain  widely  varying  life  styles  • 
As  a  result,  there  is  tremendous  Variance  in  attituder, 
Interests and  availability  for  involvement  in  school 
priogtams  and  activities.^  % 

There  are'  parents  Who  the^  schools  can  rarely  reacS 
and  who  respond  with  defensiveneis,  indifference,  or. 
confusion;  there  are  other  parents  and  community 
members  who  wish  fo  be  closely  involved  with, the 
schools j  with  everything  from  organizing  an 
schoo;  pride  day"  to  foriulatlng'school  pol 


c 


o 


"annual 
policy.  \ 


B.      Whyanvolve  Parents?    \  - 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

o    Urie  Bronfenbrenners.  the  noted  educator  and  cfilld 
psychologist,  comments--  i 


\  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  current  trend.  persi:s€s if  ' 
the  institutions  of  ^oiir  society  continue 
to  remove  parents from  active  partici- 
pation in  the  lives  of  their  chiidran,  s 
and  if  the  resulting  vacuum  is  filled  by 
the  age-segregated  peer  group j  we  can 


km 


Materials/ 
iqutpment 


Sequenee/Aotivity  Dascription 


anticipate  increaiad  alianation,  indifference, 
antagonism,  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  generation  in  all  segments  of  our 
society,   .   ,   ."/I/  ' 

o    The  evidence  clearly  sindicates  that  parent  and  other 
adult  involvement  in  the  ichooli  is  a  key  factor  in 
arreitiag  and  preventing  the  violence  and  vandalism 
that  stems  from  alienation, 

0    Adults  involved  in  both  ongoing  academic  and  eKtra- 
curricual  programs  and  short-term  crisis-oriented 
programs  have  had  tremendous  positive  impact  on  school 
climate,  including  a  reduction  in  disciplinary  prob- 
lerai,  disturban^ei,  and  violent  and  vandalous  acts. 
We  will  look  at  some  of  these  programs  in  a  few 
minutes* 

Who  Benefits  From  Adult  involvement?  v 

Trainer  should  solicit  participant  responses  to  this 
question  a^  ensue  that  the  following  poihta  are  covafedj' 

.  ^  The  schooli  benefit--Two-wav  bridges  are  built  bgtween  ' 
school  and  eommuoity,  which  .can  introduce  new  resources' 
and  program  ppssibilities .  ^  ^ 

®    Students  ben^f  it-^-Chi-ldren  do  better— both  behaviorally . 
and  academically--when  parents  andcother.  adultB  are  " 
involved*        .    ;  ^  '  \  ' 

"    Student  attitudes  are  in^ roved.  .  - 

.  "    Student  achievement  levels  are  raised. 


"As parents  participate  they  are  developing 
a  climate  of  high  expectations. Children ^ 
respond  to  I the  , hew  interest  and  raised 
eKpectatipni*  ;  ,  .*72/  .  " 


Bronfenb^etoer,  Urie,  Two  Worlds  of  Childhood i    ^U.S.  and' U^S.S.r/ 
(New  York I    Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1970),  pp.  116-117,  ^ 

Fantini,  M.D. ,  "Partlclpatiqh,  Dgcentralikation,  and  Community  Control  " 
National.  Elemintarv  Principal  UB  (April  I96p)t  25  i  '  - 


ERLC 


Mi 


Sequtnee/Aetivity  Description 


"    As  Daniel  Safran,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Parent  Involvement^  gaid,  '^Children  profit 
from  almoit  every  opportunity  parents  may  have,  to 
deraonatrate  an  interest  In  them,"  /3/ 

^    Teacher^  and  TOunseling  staff  benefit  .  * 

'    --It  enables  them  to  draw  upon  supplemental  and  often 
unique  adult  resources , 

-    It  provides  them  with  additional  useful  information 
on  the  chlldrin  they  teach.  ^ 

It  permits  them,  to  understand  more  about  the  dom- 
munity  served  by  the  school,"  /4/ 


"It  increases  flexibility,  as  they  get  other  percep- 
tions concerning  what  they  dp,  '  . 

0  ^  The  volunteers  also  benefit  :  : 

~  j'  '     *  ^  ^  '  '   .  ^      .    ^ . 

^    When  parents  become  involved  in^  the  schools,  tliey 
can  work  with  the  school  for  tW  benefit  of  their 
\    .  children.       ^  ?  ^  ' 

-    They  can  help  share  tHe  educational  process  an 
.  :  .     environment  to  better  meet  their  children's  nefedi. 

^'      TTOet  of  Parent  and  Volunteer  Involvement   \  ^ 
Trainer  should.raake  the  following  points:  . 

-  V  0    A  number  of  different  types  of. groiips  rtrve  as  vehicle^  - 
^    for  adult  involvement  in  the  schools,  '     ,  s 

^  They  r^iige  from  loosed  informally  structured  ^ 

'  ;  gatherings  to  highly  structured ^  .bureaucjeatically 

organised  groups .  '  ' 

_     ,  local,  independent  parent  jroups  are  often  more 

intonnal,  while  school  volunteer,, programs ,  under 
-  the  auspices  oj^  schooL.districts  ' (boards  of  education) 

are  ftdre  highly  organized •f 


Safran,  Daniel,  Preparing  Teachers- for  Parent  Involvement  .  (Califo 
Center  for  the  Study  ot  Parent  Invojlvement,  1974),  p,l,  /  . 

Safran,  p.  2 
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Sequence/Activity  Odscription 


/  . 


Ovarhfead 
projector. 

Transparency 
7.3.1 


\  ■  -    PTA'i,  whlch'belong  to  a  national  network  under  .the 
liaderihip  of  a  Chica jo-based  office,  are  part  of 
'  a  national  bureaucratic  structure* 

0    PTA's^a^  school  volunteeriprograms,  with  thair  close 
"  organizatiopal  tiej  to  school  systems,  are  usually  more 
conservative  in  their  approach*-worklng  for  a  change  ^ 
through  established  channels  ! 

o    Local;  Indipendent  groups  may  use 'strategies  for  attacking 
problems  arid  effecting  change  that  are  activist/advocacy- 
oriented*  ^ 

"  '      ^o    Some  independent  parent  ^groups"  levej^pjj  as;  a  response  to  a 
.  ^      specific  crisis  or  controversy .  and  distjand  once  the  problem 
is  resolved,    '      ^      ^  ^  *  , 

Mlnirecture  Using. Transparency*    Parent/yoluntear  Programs        /      -  : 

(10  rain*  J    -        \  '""^  ^ — "  ^  ^ 

A*      Whiat  Can  Parents  and  VQlunteers  Do?  '     ;  -  ^  ' 

Show  Transparency  7*3.1  and  ma^  the^pQlnts  below.     '     u  ^ 

jRange  of  Parent  Programs  , 

•  Rar;ent  advlsoiy  groups/counclis 

"    •  ^lunteer  listeriers/parent  oounselora^ 
;    •  Parent  patrdfs/obsen^rs  7 

•  Absentee  students --parent  callers  ;    *    ^  ' 

•  Neighborhood  "Watch  House'' surveillance 

»  Paren%"Melp|ng  Hand"  safety  corridors  ,  *       .  ;  ' 

•  'Parent  semlnars/rnlhlcourse  offerings 
Parent  school  beautiflcatloh  efforts  ; 
Disciplinary  boards   '      .    '   ■  . 


Desegregation:  interracial  parent  human 
relations  groups    '  > 


ERIC 


X 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Background 
Material 
'7.3.1  ■ 


B. 


iequence/Actlvity  Description 


0    This  transpareflcy  outlines  the  range  of  parent/volunteer 
.         programs  that  have  been  tried  out  and  have  had  some  effect 
in  reducing  school  violence,  disruption,  or,  vandallsra. 

,0    Let's  now  take  a  more  .detailed  look  at  the  key  features  of 
four  successful  programs,  each  of  which  represents  a 
different  type  of  prograra.  .  . 

What  Are  Jarents  and  Adult  Volunteers  Doing? 

CNOTl:  Trainer  should  refer  to  Background  Material  7.. 3.  i , 
Written  Synopses  of  Four  Effective  Parent/Volunteer  Programs.) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

'  P    Pagaat/Studant/Teacher  Advisory  OrQup---Stalnmet2  High 

School,  Chicago,  Illinolg^  ^    ^~      ~  - 

This  is  an  exainple  of  an  ijatervention  program,  ^ 
'       '    Tha  problem  ^  r      ^  ^ 

.       /     *  The  problemi  were  drug  abusa,  Increasad  violence, 
and  disruptive  behavidr,  "  i  * 


-  ^    Tha.^  r  e  s  p  o  n  i  e 


0 


The  school  asked  Northwtfit.  Youth  Outreach^ Program 
(YMCA)  to  asfist  in  eit|bliihing  a  parent/itudent/ 
teacher  advisory  group  and  train  the  members  ;on  drug 
abuse^  issues*  .  ts        .  .  ; 


Program  activities 


;    The  advisory  group  devalo|ed  guidelinei^for. handling 
.    studant 'drUg  o'ffenaeri,,en^asiiing  community  agency/ 
^qhool  cobperatlon/  .It  also  proposed  «nd  monitpred  ^ 
^fl^lMantation^ofi  a'  "Conce&  Room"  /t^  provida.    ^  ^ 
"cQunieling.  to  students,  witli|dlsciplinary  py^oblems  / 
'   Counselors  wera  parents  J  .  itiM^nt^    and  tafchers  .  > 

^    The  outcomes  '  1y  q 

1  Staff  working  in  this  program  ;rbport  that  jthelf  effort 
;  resulted  In  Incraased  cpramunity/schoor^M^^ 
mutual  respect  among  students  and  teachers,  increased 
school  prides  and  reduced  drug  abuse  and  disruptive  = 
behivior,  ,  ' 


S^quenee/Acti>^  Description 


\ 

Parent  Observers  Program.  ChiGBgo.  niinois  " 
This  is  an  intervention  and  ptevention  program". 
"    The  problem      -      .  . 

The  problems  were,' growing  problems  of  drug  abuse, 
vandalism,  and  gang  warfare  on  school  grounds  within 
the  20th  Police  District,  ,  ■    '  ' 

"    The  response  '  , 

Police  initiated  a  collaborative  prOgram  with  PTA 
.  groups,  the  Parent  Observer  Program,  to" patrol  and 

.watch  school  irounds  after  hours  in  School  District  3. 

-    Prograni  activities 

Parents  patrolled  or  parked  in  cars  near  schools, 
reported  any  unusual  activity. to  police  immediately,... 
,  never  intervened  in  incidents,  and  held  regular      •  ' 

meetings  to  draw  up  schedules,  distribute  And  collect' 
report  sheets.  ,    .       ,     ,  . 

•       '    ^e  outcomes  "     ",     '  ;  ..  ' 

Although  there  was  no  formal  evaluation  of  this  ■ 
prog'rain,  school  officials  report  evidence  of  the  ' 
prograp's  success  in  reduced  vandaliim,  gang  fighW,  '' 
and  graffiti,  and  in  passage  of' a  city  ordinance^'     .  ^ 
enabling  police  to  raa|e  arrests  on'school  grounds  ■ 
without  advance  ciearance  from  the  school  boird  1 
} 


Volunteer  Listener  Program.  Westchester.  PennsvlyaniaL 

This  is  a  previntion  program.  Antisocial  and  dSrsfurictlonal 
behaviors.,  which  are  precursors  to  disruptive,' "acting lout" 


behavior  at  the  secondary  level,  are  being  addressed  at  the 
elementary  level,  before  more  serious  probiems  emerge",  t'  . 

■  "    The  problem  '    ,        ;        ^  '         .         "    I  ■ 

,The  problem  was  students  d'emonatrating 'withdrawn^.  \ 
/        insecure,  underachlp\rlng,  antisociar  behavior.  They 
heeded  iqdividual  attention.    Many  had  problems  at  ^ 
home.  ^       .  '  ^  ^  ■  V 

"  \        ■  ■     ■     '        ,  ^  <  ^       .  V 

'    The  response  ^  i  - 

T  The  school  guidance  counsalor  ^ndf  the/school  volunttier  " 
coordinator  developed  the  Volunteer iListener  Program,  ^ 
pairing  the  troubled  student  with  a  parent ^volunteer!* 


Materials/ 
iqulpment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Program  actlvitiei  °  , 

Parent  volunteers  were  trained  in ^communication  and  • 
V       listening  skills.    Volunteers  were  paired  with 

students  for  1  hour  each  week  to  jointly  .engage  in  - 
an  activity  J  such  as  a.  game,  and  to  provide/ oppo^  r 
tunity  for  the  itudent  to  relate  to  a  caring  adult.  ' 
The  parent  volunteer's  role  Is  not  therapeutic  in 
nature.    Parent  volunteers  meet  as  a  group  with  the 
,  school  counselor  once  a  month. 

The  outcomes 

About  50  percent  of  students  in  1977-78,  paired  with 
a  volunteer  listener  parent  showed  marked  improyeraent 
^      in  self-image  and  academic  and  social  achievement*  ^ 

^    Parenti  Offer  Minicourses  (Large  Southeastern  City) 

*  The  problem 

■  ■  ■     \  ■     '  ■ 

The  proniem  was  violence  and  interracial  tensions 
followini  recent  desegregation, 

•  The  response 

The  city  government  Office  on  Race  Relations  developed 
the  Idea  for  minlcourse  offerings  on  hiimaa^relations 
to  replace  study  halls  In  district  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  ' 

-    Program  activities 

^    ■      '   ~  ^ 

Voluateers  suinreyed  students,  parents,  and  teachers 
to  match  student  course  requests  with  knowledge  of 
parents  and  faculty*    Minicourses  in  human  relations - 
oriented  J  career-related  subjects  and  topical  themes 
given  by  parents,  teachers,  and  adult  conmiunlty  volun- 
teers  are  held  once  or  twice  a  week  in  study  hall, 

"  .  Tne  outcomes 

^  cStudent  evaluations  of  courses  are  highly  enthusi- 

astic.   Structured  opportunities  to  learn  about  and. 
communicate  on  human  relations  topics  improved  student 
attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  school. 

If  time  permits,  trainer  may  wish  to  review  tha  following 
additional  programs*  , 


Materials/ 
Equipmant 


Background 

Material 

7.3.5 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


ERIC 


(NOTE r  Trainer  ihould  refer  to  Background  Material  7.3.5,  Abstracts 
of  Other  Programs  Mentioned  in  Trainer  Discussion.) 

©    lilnk-up  with  neighborhood  schools 

Following  tension-ridden  desegregation  efforts,  a  north- 
western, urban  school  district  decided  to  institute  after- 
school  and  weekend  classes^  in  students'  neighborhood 
schools  to  maintain  a  link  for  students  with  their  former 
schools  and  to  reduce  tensions.    Parents,  teachers,  and 
other  community  volunteers  offered  courses  ranging  from 
astronomy  to  car  engine  repair. 


0    Crisis  counselin 


£ 


A  northwestern  urban  school  district  instituted  a  crisis- 
oriented  counseling  team,  involving  parents,  teachers, 
students,  and  professional  counselors,  to  alleviate 
tensions  and  alienation    In  grades  K-12  generated  by 
desegregation/busing  efforts. 

Parent  forum     ,  ^  ^ 

A  large  eastern  city  middle  school  established  a  parent 
forum  through  which  about  15  parents  of  disruptive 
students  had  an  opportunity  twice  a  week  to  meet  with 
school  counselors,  a  psychologist,  psychiatrist,  and 
school  principal  tl  discuss  the' school *s  team  counseling 
approach  and  the  school* s  disciplinary  procedures. 

0  Patrols 

.  A  southern  suburban  school  district  organizad  civil  patrols 
of  cittiens  and  parents  to  patrol  school  grounds  to  check 
locks,  windows,  and  doors,  and  to  report  anything  suspi- 
cious to  police  (using  walkie-talkies). 

o    Naighborhood  reports 

The  Denver,  Colorado,  Board  of  Education,  asked  parents 
and  neighbors  adjacent  to  schools  to  report  *inusual  activ-  ' 
ity  after  hours  to  police  and  the  school  security  office. 
Monetary  rewards  were  offered  to  callers  whose  calls 
resulted  In  prevention  or  apprehension  of  criminal 
activity. 

o    Rules  and  regulations  committee 

>=  '    '  .  . 

A  rural  western  school  district  established  a  conmittee, 
*  drawn  Jrom  the  comaunity  and  Including  many  parents,  to' 
establish  realistic  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
student  conduct. 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


Overhead 

projector 

Screen 


Transparency 
7.3.2 


Flip  chart 

Worksheet 
7.3.1 


erIc 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


0    Par ent  advisory  council 

A  small  urban  western  school  district  established  a  parent 
advisory  council  for  its  alternative  council  for  its 
alternative  high  ,,school  to  review  and  make  recommendations 
on  curriculuni  and' operational  procedures  of  the  school. 

Jmall  Group  Activity  Using  Trans0arenev  and  Worksheet;  Obstacles 
to  Parent/Volunteer-  Involvement  and  Outreach  Techniques  ( 15  mrn . ) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  introductory  pointi 

0    There  are  numerous  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  gaining 
parental  and  community  involvement  and  participation. 
These  obstacles  inhibit,  and  often  nullify,  attempts 
to  establish  parent/volunteer  programs. 

Show  Transparency  7.3.2  and  highlight  the  obstacles  shown. 

Four  Major  Obstacles 
to  Parent  Involvement 

•  Teaclier/admlnlstrator  reluctence  to  accept 
additional  responsibility  (planning, 
coordination,  etc.) 

•  Dramatic  Increase  In  numbers  of  working 
mothers 

•  Dlstmst  on  part  of  parents,  particularly 

lower  Income  level  parents,  of  school 
authorities 


•„  IneffecUve  recruitment  strategies  on  part  of 
schools 


Trainer  breaks  participants  into  small  groups  of  five  or  six 
and  refers  them  to  Worksheet  7.3.1,  Major  Obitacles  to  Parent 
Volunteer  Involvement.    Trainer  gives  the  following  directions: 

0    Plaasa  review  these  obstaclei  quickly. 

0    The  groups  you  are  in  now  are  for  braiustorralng/ 

0    Have  one  parson  read  out  one  of  the  obitaclei. 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


o  Then  generate--and  list  on  a  flip  chart— three  or  four 
solutiMi  to  overcome  the  obstacles;  then  go  on  to  the 
next  obstacle. 


Background 

Material 

7,3/3 


Background 

Material 

7.3.2 


•  o    You  have  5  minutei ,  . 

After  5  minutes,  the  trainer  should  reconvene  large  group  and 
ask  one  person  from  each  small  group  to  review  the  small  group's 
flip  chtfrt  liit.  .  \ 

Trainer  should  also  point  out  Background  Material  7,3,3, 
Technlquei  for  Overcoming  Obitaclei,.  which  lists  additional 
/        suggestions*  " 

Discussion  and  Minilecture:  Organizing  Parent  and  Volunteer 
Programs  (15  min.)  ~"  ~~  — ^ 

(Trainer  should  refer  to  Background  Material  7.3, 2,  Summary 
of  Methods/Procedures  for  Organiiing  and  Maintaining  a  School- 
Based  Volunteer  Program,) 

Trainer  should  point  out  that  thfere  are  a  number  of  required 
steps  in  organiiing  and  maintaining  a  parent  program*    We  will 
look  at  these,  using  a  school  volunteer  program  model. 

A,      Preliminary  Steps 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  pointi 

o    Before  the  first  volunteer  ii  even  recruited,  the  school 
ihould  take  some  preliminary  stips  and  ask  participants  to 
suggest  some*    These  might  include" 

(1)    EKamine  needi  (how  can  volunteers  be  directed  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  vandalism  and  violence?) 

C2)    Investigate  ichool  climate  (for  example  *  is  there 
resistance?) 

(3)    Meet  with  all  groups  you  want  to  involve  in  the 
program  (groups  may  include  PTA'Sj  Junior  League, 
-  business  and  professional  women's  clubs,  etc*) 

/  ,  (4)    Set  up  an  advisory  committee  involving  all  groups 

whose  support  will  be  needed 

(5)  Select  goals  for  the  program  with  specific 
measurable  objectives 

(6)  Eitablish  a  system  for  recording  volunteer  hours, 
contributions 


Sequence/Activify  Description 


(7)  Decide  on  organizational  structure  (for  example, 
who  will  coordinate  yolunteer  program?)  ' 

(8)  Write  job  descriptions  for  all  tasks  for  wHich 
volunteers  will' be  sought  (for  example,  what 
kind  of  functions  will  parent  hall  security  aides, 
perform?    How  many  are  needed  at  what  times?) 

(9)  Get  written  schoor  board  support  for  your  school 
.               volunteer  program. 

(10)  Cheek  with  the  superintendent's  office  regarding 
health  .requirements  or  other  State  and  local  policy 
matteri  regarding  volunteers  (for  example,  many 
parents  work  in  their;  own  child* s  classroom?) 

(11)  Develop  recruitment  literature 

(12)  Plan  recruiting  strategies  (find  out  how  other 
community  agencies  get  volunteers,  etc) 

(13)  Plan  for  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  program 

(14)  Eitabllsh  a  conmiunieations  system  (disseminate 
a  newsletter,  produce  an  annual  report,  etc*)- 

Recruiting 

Trainer  should  next. request  suggestions  concerning  the  second 
phase  in  or:|anizlng  a  volunteer  program,  recruiting.  Methods 
for  recruiting  include^ — 

(1)  lending  teacher/volufijteer  taams  .to  iervice  clubs, 
church  groups,  copnunity  organizations,  and  agencies 
to  racruit  through  presentations  (slides/films  are 
effective  supports).    The  PTA  is  an  excellent  source 
of  parent  volunteers* 

(2)  Submitting  feature  articles  to  local  newspaper 
on  volunteer  activities  (for  example,  those 
activities  effective  in  combatting  school  violence 
and  vandalism) . 

(3)  Disseminating  bumper  stickers.  ^ 

(4)  Distributing  leaflets  with  return  coupons  at 
shopping  malls,  doctors-  and  dentists^  offices, 
subway  stations,  etc, 

(5)  Making  public  service'  announcements  on  radio  and 
TV,  using,  volunteer  as  announcer. 


Sequence/Activify  DesoHption 


C6)  '  Providing 'public  libraries  with  posters  and  book- 
marks *  ^ 

(7)    Pitehing  preientations  to  voluntearism  providing 
career  exploration  opportunities, 

C8)    Exploring  prospective  volunteers'  interests, 

(9),  Matching  volunteeri*  skills,  intereEts,  and 

escperience  with  program  needs.    Don't  overlook 
the  "home-bound*'  voluntaer* 

(10)    Making  contact  with  the  Voluntary  Action  Center 
(VAC)  in  your  conununityj  if  it  has  one* 

Screening,  Interviewing,  and  Placement 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points; 

0    The  next  critical  phaia  of  organizing  a  program 
w  .    involves  screening,  interviewing,  and  placement. 

o    Important  considerations  are*- 

=3 

Matching  voluateeri'  skills,  aptitudei,  and 
interests  with  school  needs  (during  screening 
and  interviewing) 

Initiating  "trial"  placements,  to  optimiM  the  fit 
between  volunteer  and  assigMjent 

Obtaining  written  commitments  from 
volunteers  stating  days  and  hours 
they  expect  to  work  ^ 

Establishing  times  for  coDununication  between  volun* 
teer  coordinator  and  individual  volunteers. 


Orientation  and  Training 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points T 

o    Orientation  and  training  are  vital  steps  for  providing 
volunteers  with  greater  self -confidence  and  ease  in 
performing  assigned  tasks  * 

o    Orientation  should  give  the  volunteer— 

(1)  '  Understanding  of  goals  and  policies  of  the  school 
and  the  volunteer  program 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


Sequence/Activity  Pescrlption 


(2)  Procedures  for  signliig  in  and  out,  parking,  main- 
tai:  Ing  confidentiality 

(3)  Familiarity  with  school, Wlding  layout 

(4)  Introductions  to  key  school  administrators  and 
staff  members* 

0    Training,  as  distinct  from  orientation,  can  be  in  the 
form  of-- 

CD    Preservicej  or  advance^  training  for  special  skills- 

C2).    luitervice,  or  on-the-job,  learning  which  should 
give  volunteers  the  opportunity  to  discuss  mutual 
problemi  and  concerns  and  to  actually  learn  tech- 
niquei  for  improving  Job  skills, 

Diicussioni  Strategies  for  Su^t^ining  Volunteer  Interest 
(10  minO  ~^       -   ^ 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points- 

o  A  successful  volunteer  program  must  foster  a  sense  of 
balonging  and  provide  rewards  that  encourage  the  con- 
tinuing participation  of  volunteers,  particularly  for 
busy,  often  overcoDMiitted  parents.  - 

o    The  volunteer  coordinator  can  en^lby  a  number  of  strategies 
to  maintain  volunteer  interest  and  participation. 

Trainers  should  solicit  suggestions  from  participants •  These 
might  include*- 

(1)  Conducting  annual  volunteer  recognition  events 
(for  example,  volunteers  in  West  Cheiter,  Penn- 
iylvania,  get  a  card  which  admits  them  to  all 
school-sponsored  activities,  including  plays  and 
iports  events;  a  rertaurant  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
treated  the  community's  school  volunteer  coordi- 
nators  to  dessert  and  coffee) 

(2)  Presenting  certificates  of  recognition  signed  by 
school  iystem  leaders  or  state  boards  of 
education  (as  they  do  in  Prince  Saorges  County, 
Maryland) 

(3)  Providing  continuous  positive  feedback  with  praise 
for  specific  activities 

(4)  Emphasizing  the  Job  market  value  of  learning  new 
skilli  and  applying  existing  ikilli 


Materials/ 
Equipmdrit 


Sequdnce/Activity  Description 


Offering  opportunities  for  increased  responsi- 
bilities and  personal  developinent 

Submitting  feature  articles  to  local  newspapers 
work  of  volunteers 

Nominating  eKceptional  volunteers  for  awards  in 
the  coMunity 

Publishing  a  school  volunteer  newsletter  and 
sharing  it  with  the  community  (civic  associations , 
city  council,  etc,) 

Rewarding  outstanding  volunteers  with  "scholarihips** 
to  workshopi  and  conferencei  that  will  advance 
their  special  skills* 

6,    SMmary  (5  rain.) 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  concluding  points: 

0    Parents  and  other  Interested  adults  in  the  community 
(e.g.^  the  elderly)  can  and  should  become  involved 
in  school  programs, 

o    Parent/school/community  interaction  and  cooperation 
holds  benefits  for  all  involved  and  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  student  tension,  allenatioui  violence,  and 
vandalism, 

0    Parents  and  volunteers  are  engaged  in  many  successful 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  violence  and  vandalism  that 
can ^ be  replicated  and  adapted  to  fit  the  unique  needs 
of  Individual  school  districts  across  the  country, 

0    There  are  discrete  processes,  methods,,  and  techniques 
that  can  be  applied  to  developing ,  impiementing,  and 
maintaining  sound  school  volunteer  programs. 


'  (5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 

(9) 


Module  7,3  ^  ^^Hnnl/rnmmn-niry  T.4nV^.     p^^^^^^  t^^l..^^^^^^  WOrkShe©! 

Warkgheet  UP      7  .3  i   ^ 

Major  Obstacles  to  Parent/VQlunteer  Involvement 


o    Teacheif  and  adminiotrator  raluctanGa  to  accept  additional  responsibility 
(planning^  coordinating^  maintaining  a  parent  program) 

o    Dramatic  increase  in  numbers  of  working  mothers 

o    Distrust  on  the  part  of  parents,  particularly  lower  income  parents,  of  school 
^  authorities 

o    Ineffective  (or  nonaKistent)  recruitinent  strategies  on  the  part  of  schools 

o    Lack  of  communication  channels  or  contact  between  parents  and  schools 

_      _  ~    .  I 

o    Lack  of  transportation  for  parents  to  conmiute  to  and  from  school ,  particularly 
in  situations  whare  students  are  bussed  to  schools  miles  from  home 

o    Administrator  and  teacher  fears  of  being  judged  by  parents 

o    Administrator  .^nd  teacher  fears  of  parent  "troublemakers"  who  might  vent 
frustrations  in  a  counterproductive  way 

o    Economic  factors  whicH  force  pafants  to  be  preoccupied  with  basic  survival 
needs  ahead  of  .^ything  else—such  as  school  environment  ■ 

o    Lack  of  teacher  training  on  how  to  use  parent  volunteers  effectively 

o    Lack  of  training  for  parents  to  develop  skills  for  more  specialised  kinds  of 
f unctions  in  the  schools 

o    Ineffective  or  nonexistent  school  board  coordination  of  parent/voiunteer 
■  programs 


lackground 
laterials 
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CoUrS@  7      The  Community  as  a  Prablem-Solving  Resource 

Maduia  7.3  -  School/Communlty  Links i    Parents  and  Voluriteers 

Background  i-P  ^ 

Written  Synopses  of  Four  Effective. 
.Parant/Voluntear  Proqrains 

Example  1^     NORTHWEST  -YOUTH  OUTREACH  PrnGmM,  YMCA,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Steinmatz  High  School  1  =^  Parents/Students/SGhool  Staff  Mvlsoiry  Group 

^  /  -  The  Northwest  Youth  Outreach  Prograin  (NYOP)  in  Chicago,  part  of  the  YMCA,  is  an 

activist  drug  treatment  organization  which  uses  an  outreach  modal  to  gat  youth  into 
treatment.     The  NYOP  is  aacustomed  to  getting  numerous  requests  for  technical  assis- 
tance in  drug  progrmn  development  from  organizations,  coffimunity  groups,  and  agencies 
in  Chicago. 

In  1974  NYOP  got  a  request  from  Staimnetz  High  School  for  assistance  in  putting 
together  a  heterogeneous  advisory  group  that  would  provide  the  high  school  adminis- 
tration with  drug  abuse  policy  recomiendations  that  could  be  realistically  impla-- 
mented*     Steinmats  at  that  time  was  experiencing  an  increase  in  student  drug  abuse 
with  all  the  attendant  problems.    NYOP  responded  by  establishing  an. advisory  group 
composed  of^  five  school  personnel,  five  parents,  and  five  students  and  then  training 
the  group  to  increase  awareness  ^out  drugs  and  attitudes  conaerning  drug  abuse* 
The  six-week  training  course  was  Gonducted  in  the  evenings  at  a  local  church.  The 
training  fostered  understanding  of  the  issues  and  problems  in  the  drug  abuse  arena, 
which  helped  the  group  menders.  foMiulate  policy  reGdnmendations  and  conceptualize 
strategies  for  dealing  with  students  in  trouble.    The  advisory  group  developed  a' 
set  of  guidelines  for  dealing  with  student  drug  offenders:     the  primary  focus  was  to 
increase  SGhool/community  agency  cooperation  and  collaboration.    The  guidelines,, 
which  reflectad  a  blend  of  parent,  student,  and  school  staff  attitudes . and  ideas, 
were  adopted,  resulting  in  better  control  of  the  drug  problem.    The  advisory  group 
also  proposed  the  development  of  a  school  Concern  Room  to  provide  counseling  to  stu- 
dents  referred  as  disciplinary  problems  and  to  any  other  students  in  need  of  advice 
or  counseling.    The  counselors  were  a  mix  of  parents,  teachers,  and  the  students 
themselves. 

The  Concern  Room  was  closed  after  one  year  (1974-75),  however,  because  the  NYOP  was. 
unable  to  provide  the  sustaine4  professional  supervision  of  peer/parent/teacher 
:     counseling  activities  that  was  really  necessary;    Without  NYOP' s  close  professional- 

levial  monitoring,  the  volunteer  counselors  justifiably  felt  that  they  could  no  longer 
^    provide  services  effectively.       :     :  .  - 

However,  the  process  of  implementing  the  Concern  Room  counseling  progrm  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  solidarity  among  the  school  personnel,  students,  and  parents. 
Students  and  teachers,  in  particular ,  began  to  take  each  other  needs  and  concerns 
more  seriously.    The  students  became,  aware  of  the  bureaucratic  difficulties  faced 
by. school  staff  when  trying  to  implement  new  programs  or  innovative  ideas ,  Many 
students  v/ith  disciplinary  histories  actually  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the 
Concern  Room,  providing  valu^le  input  into  counseling  programs  for  others,  with 
emotional  or  behavioral  problems.    Ultimately,  the  feelings  of  allegiance  and  pride 
in  the  school  were  greatly  increased  and  the  incidence  of  disruptive  behavior 
significantly  reduced.    No  actual  avaluative  impact  study  was  conducted  to  statisti- 
cally document  these  observed  ehangeg. 


EKainple  2i     CHICAGO  REGION  PTA 

Parent  Observers  Prograin 


In  1970^  in  responae  to  the  growing  probiam  of  substanGe  abuse,  vandalism^  and  gang 
warfare    on  school  grounds  within  the  20th  Police  District,  Police  Captain  John 
Jamilo  initiated  the  Parent  Observer  Program  in  collaboration  with  the  PTAs  of 
Ainundsen  High  School,  iudlong  School,  Chappell  SGhool,  McPherson  School,  and  Waters 
School.     The  program  was  first  piloted  in  School  District  3,  ^and  because  of  its  suc- 
cess, it  was  aiibsequently  adopted  by  a  number  of  other  districts  over  the  next  six 
years .    The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  maintain  a  steady  watch  on  school ^grounds 
after  school  hours,  when  trouble  was  moat  likely  to  occur.    From  the  hours  of  ZiOO  or 
4:00  p.m.  in  the  afternoon  to  1:00  or  2i00  a*m,  in  the  morning,  volunteer  PTA  parents 
were  assigned  to  "observation  posts*"    Sitting  in  cars  near  or  on  school  premises  or 
in  nearby  houses,  they  kept  an  eye  out  for  any  suspicious  or  unusual  activity .  In 
the  event  that  parents  noticed  anything  unusual  they  were  to  call  the  District  police 
from  the  nearest  phone;  following  up  with  an  incident  raport  forwarded  to  the  police 
for  analysis.     Any  beer  drinking.,  fighting,  loitering,  noise,  etc.  f  was  to  be  re- 
ported; however,  observers  were  firmly  instructed  by  the  .PTA  groups  and  police  never 
to  intervene  in  any  incident-    Closa  cooperation  between  the  PTA  groups  and  the 
District  poliae  made  the  program  feasible  and  eventually  quite  successful  in  reducing 
vandalism  and  violence  on  school  property  within  a  number  of  school  districts. 

To  organize  the  effort  the  concerned  PTA  groups  established  a  Safety  Committee,  com- 
posed of  about  six  or  seven  PTA  volunteers,  responsible  for  recruiting,  orienting, 
and  coordinating  the  volunteer  parent  observers.  -^ The  actual  steps  taken  by  the 
Safety  Coiranittee  in  recruiting  and  deploying  parent  observers  are  as  follows : 

1,     Conducted  community  meetings  to  overview  p^oqxm,  showed  photQs  of  .  ^ 

^vandalized  schools,  and  thus  recruited  volunteers  and  gained  community 
support. 

.2,     Contacted  interested  parents  by  mail  and  phone, 

3*     Scheduled  parent  observers  on  a  day-^by-day  basis,  notifying  tham  one  s 
week  in  advance  of  their  schedules* 

4.  Distributed  and  e^^lained  Instruction  Sheet  (see  attached)  to  all 

parent  observers.  ; 

5.  Distributed  Report  Sheet  (see  attached)  to  be  completed  and  returned 
to  the ^Safety  Committee  by  each  parent  observer  after  observer  shift, 

6*    Made  reminder  calls  to  scheduled  parent  bbservers  one  week  in  advance 
of  scheduled  shift.  ; 

7,    Rescheduled  in  the  event  of  parents*  absence  or  inability  to  make 
thait  shifts.  i 

8/  .Distributed  nmes/phone  numbers  of  all  Safety  Committee  members  to  ' 
parent  observers.  / 
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Although  no  formal  evaluative  study  was  eonducted,  the  progsam  seemed  to  be  effec- 
tiye  in  reducing  litter,  graffiti,  violance,^  and  vandalism  on  school  property and' 
fewer  calls  ware  made  to  the  police  by  neighborhood  residents  complaining  of  noise 
or  disturbances.    Although  the  program  met  with"  success >  it  was  only  in  effect  in 
the  various  districts  when  the  coOTiunity  felt  the  need  for  it.     Since  19765the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  active,  apparently  because  of  flagging  parent  interest. 

Another  significant  result  of  this  program  is  that  Chicago  has  passed  an  ordinance 
which  enables  police  to  make  arrests  on  school  grounds.    A  sign ^is  posted  on  school 
grounds  prohibiting  entrance  between  9i30  p,m,  and  6:00  a,m.     In  effect,  a  curfew 
has  been  established.     Previously  without  the  imposed  curfew,  plice  had  to  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  get  permission  to  make  arrests  on  school 
property.    Now  this  ineffectual,  time-consuming  process  has  been  abandoned,  and 
immediate  police  confrontation  of  curfew^ violators  trespassing  on  school  property 
is  possible. 


J 


PILOT  SAFETY  PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTION  OF  SAFETY 
COmiTTEE  DUTIES 


The  Safety  Committee  should  consist  of  five  to  eight  people  or  as  many  as  needed  to 
divide  the  work*    One  person  should  be  the  chaiman  and  could  be^  appointed  by  the 
PTA  president*    \  \ 

Their  duties  will  consist  of— 

1*     CQntacting  interested  people  by  phone  or  other  means, 

2.  Schedule  the  parent  observers  on  a  day-by-day  basis ^  booking  at  least 
one  week  in  advance.     The  program  should  be\ completed  before  suiraner 
vacation. 

3.  See  that  each  parent  obse^er  rpceives  an  instruction  sheet  and  understands^ 
.    it .  ^  '  ? 

4.  See  that  each  parent  observer  also  receives  a  report  sheet  to  ba  filled  out 
and  returned  to  the  ChairmM  of  the  Safety  .Coimiittee  48  hours  aflter  time  of 
duty.    The  report  should  be  filled  out  even  if  there  was  no  particular       '  ' 
problem  during  the  time  serv^ed, 

5.  A  reminder  card  or  phone ^ call  should  be  made  by  a  member  of  the  Safety  Com^ 
mittee  one  week  in  advance.    Nanes  should  be  divided  among  the  conmitteet 

6.  The  Safety  Conmittee  should  revest  to  be  notified  if  "any  observer  is  unable 
to  serve  his  designated  time  so  that  'someone  else  might  be  asaigrted* 

7.  The  Safety  Chairman  should  be  responsible  for  all  report  sheets  and  see^that 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  1,TA  PRESIDENT^  so  that  there  might  be  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  in  Septen^er* 

'    8.    A  list  of  names  and  phone  nm^ers  of  the  Safety  Conmiittee  should  be  given 
to  each  parent  observer. 


S7  ^ 


PILOT  SMETY  PROGRAM 
INSraUCMOM  SHEET 


When  it  is^ necessary  to  call  the  police,  dial  P05-1313,  the  central  police  number 
(this  call  is  free  of  charge , )  ,  - 

1\    Ask  for  the  name  of  the  officer  you 'are  speaking  to.     (Calls  at  this  number  are 
tape  recorded* )  ,  ' 

f*  '   '  ^  ' 

a*    .If  the  police  do  not  arrive  within  a  reasontible  amount  of  .time  (iS  to*2Q 
J         minutes),  then  call  744-*8330*  '  This  is  Poster  Ave,,  the  20tfi  district.  Ask 
^       ^  the  officer  to  whom  you  speak,  for  his  name  ^and  staif  ntm^er.    Then  politely 
and  accurately  explain  you  have  received  no  answer-  to  the  P05-1313  nraiber 
and  would  he  please  check ^on  the  call,  , 

2,  Describe  the  problem  accurately  as  you  see.it.    Estimate  how  many  are  involved 
and  if  this  is  an  emergency  (such  as  breaking  into'  the  ^school  or  gang  harass-- 
ment , } '  .  ' 

3,  Give  your  name  and  state  that  you  are  a  parent  observer  from  your  schools 

4,  Remain  until  thp^jpolice  arrive  to  give  further  information, 

5*    You  are  not  to  interfere ^  stop  the  incident^  talk  to  those  involved^  or  endanger 
yourself  in  any  way*  -  c 

6.  Try  to  .  jot  down  a  description  of  troubl^akers  on  your  report  sheet  ,^ 

7,  Whenever  possible  when  leaving  your  house #  walk  dr  drive  by  the  playground  tc^  - 
see  what  is  happening*     If  you  see  a  problem^  report  it  by  following  the  above 
instructions  ^d  then  report  it  to  the  Safety  Co^nittee, 

a,     ^MEMBERS     BE  NOSEY,  BUT  DON*T  BE  FOOLISH, 

9,    'Don't  forget  to  return  your  report  sheet  to  the  Safety  Conmiittee, 

10.     There  is  a  telephone  in  the  Fieldhouse  to  make  your  call.     If  you'^are  operating 
out  of  your  car  after  9:00  p*m. ,  note  that  there  is  an  outside  telephone  at 


FIELDHOUSE  CLOSES  AT  9:00  p.m.  BUT  PUkYGROUND  LIGHTS  SHOULD  BM^m  ON  UNTIL  1:00  a,m. 
Curfew  for  17  and  under  is  10:30  p.m.  during  the  week  and  lli30  p,m,  on  the  weekend. 
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:  'report  sheet 


N^ME        ...  .  .     .      PtibNE       /      '■  .  DEPARTURE  > 

:  DID  YOU  SEE  ANY  UNUSUAL  ACTIVITY?  ^       YES'         ■     Ng..  .    y  . 
WHAT  WAS  THE  PROBLEM ,  DESCRIBE  ^  BRIEFLY,  SPECIFIC  TIME 


Please  use  baak  of  sheet  if  you  aeed  ris^e  , room •  .  . ^ 

HOW  MANY  mm  lIlVQLVED  V           ^    ^'     -   '  ^  BOYS  ;  01BLS 

DID  YOU  SEE i  "'       '  ^    .        [                .  .  ^^  =     ■    V  '     -  ^| 

DRINKING  -           ^  '               .  . 

DRUG  ABUSE  :           ■  WHAT'^^ND^  , 

FIGHTING                '  >             -  . 

HARASS^NT        /   \  .  '  ^  J 

ROBBERY  '                        .  " 

V^DALISM  *   ■      '      DESCRIBE   -      .  ^ 


OTHER:      ?  ^  • 

DESCRIFTiON  OP  ^.TROUBLEraKERS  ^  ^      ,         ^  ^ 

1*    T^e  of  clothing  ^       .  '  ^  

2,  Color  of  clothing         ^  .  ^   .        ,  \       J  ~ 

3,  ■'  Age    •        • '.■  .  :  ^  .   ""  I,:,^"  ~^  ^  ■  . 

4,  Height  and  weight   j_   ■  '       .  '    .  • 

5,  '.  Name,  if  possible    '   •  ,  •   •     -  . 

6-  -  Car  f ,  year ,  make , "  color    _   _  _     ■  ' 

7.    License  No.  ^   ,  ■  "  ^  ■     ■  _  ^  _  • . 

Other  .  ^      ~~  ■  ^ 

Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  call  the  police?         YES"  .  NO   . 

IP- SO,  PLE;^SE  CHECK  , 
PQ5-1313  or  .  .^44--8330    '       or  both  " 

Name  of  officer  you  spoke  to     ■  -  ^  star  No 

How  long  d.d  it  take  for  the  police  to  arrive  .    _-      '        .  ■ 

■  SQUAD  CAR  NO.       ,  ^  "  "  x  " 

Were  you  satisfied  with  the  way  the  call  was  answered?         YES   NO 

If  not,  w^i  ^  '  ^  ;  ~  "  ^ 


PLEASE  STATE  FURTfflR  m^^S  ON  Tffl  BACK  OP  THIS  SHEET. 
PLEASE  RETURN  YOUR  REPORT  TO  THE  SAFETY  C0!®1ITTEE^  THANK  YOU, 


J  4  > 


EKample  3i     VOLUNTEER  LISTENBR  PROGRAM,  WEST  CASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


^  ^  East  Bradford  Elementary  School  ^ 

An  elementary  student  approaehad  Elaine  SMani,  guidanoe  counselor  at  East  Bradford 
Elementary  School  and  said,  "1*11  be  bad  today.    Will  you  see  ma?" 

.  Ms'.     Samans  had  grappled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  reach  .  more  children  who  were  not 
functioning  well  in  school.    She  counseled  many  students  individually  and  conducted 
group  guidance  activities,  but  she  realized  that  many  more  children  could  benefit  by. 
individual  attention  from  a  caring  adult,    ^    '  1 

Three  years  ago  five  mothers  who  had  been  membars  of  a  parent  education  group  lad  by 
Ms.  Sraans.  asked  if  they  could  help  in  the  school  guidance  progrra^^  and  the  Volunteer 
Listener  Program  was  born*    Ms.  Samans  pairs  Volunteer  Listeners  with  children  who 
are  insecure,  withdrawn,  or  underaehieving.    This  opportunity  to  relate  to  an  ^adult 
friand  gives  m^y-ohildren  an  environment  which  helps  tham  to  find  within  themielyes 
the  strength  and  ability  to  in^rove. 

The  qualities  Ms.  Samans  looks  for  in  a  Volunteer  Listener  are  tha  ^illty  to .giva 
,  tha  child  am^athy  (not  spapathy),to  remain  calm,  to  perseyare>  to  respaqt  the  rules 
of  confidentfality,  and  to  be  non- judgmental  in  relating  to  the  child, 

.       ^      ^        '     ^        ^  \  .■  '  .  =: 

Ms^,  Samans^ offers  training  to  tha  Listeners  before  thay  begin  service  and  throughout 
the  year*    Listeners  laarn  to  shaken  comiunication  skills  and  to  hear  the  message  ^ 
^    behind  the  words.    Thay  learn  how  to  give  positive,  ^ non-threatening  feedback  to  the 
child  without  put-doras.    Volunteer  Listeners  learn  to  set'ljjnits.    They  acknowledge 
the.  child's  wishes ,  yet  help  the  child  to  respect  the  limits  of  reality.    If  a  ] 
Listener  notices  that  a  child  seems  unusually  upset  or  exhibits  a  marked  behavior 
change,  Ms,  Samans  is  ^notifiad  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  she  can  take  further 
steps^.to  help  the  child,  * 

The  Listener's  role  with  the  child  is  specific  and  school-based.    Listeners  are  dis- 
couraged from  getting  involved  iii  the  child's  life  beyond  school  so  as  not  to  intrude 
-^in  the' child's  family  life, 

,    Each  Listener-child  pair  spends  one  hour^a  week  together.    They  jointly  choose  an 
activity,  such  as  a  game  from  the  counselor's  office  or  one  brought  from  home.  The 
schedule  for  each  pair  is  arranged  by  mutual  agreement  anong^the  Listener ,  the  child's 
teacher,  and  the  counselor,.  The  Listener  tad  child  meet  wherever  space  can  be 

'    found—in  an  empty  classroomy  a  corner  of  the  library,  or  on  the  school  grounds  if 

the  weather  is  nice.  '  ^ 

•       ■  I  ^  .  ; 

Listeners  lign  in  and  out  of  the  building.    When  a  Listener  is  unable  to  come,  she  , 
phones  the  counselor  so  the  child  and  teacher  can  be  notified.    Children  must  meat 
with  their  Listeners  during  language  arts  or  math  time,  and  they  mus^^^ra3»-up  work 
missed' when  they  are  with  the  volunteers,  ^ 

,Ms,  ,SMians  identifies  children  who  might  benefit  from  the  Listener  Program  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  school  year,  and  during  this  time  she  offers  training  tp 
the  volunteers  so  that  weekly  volunteer-child  sessions  can  begin  about  November  1. 
The  sessions  continue  until  the  beginning  of  June  or  until  a  child  is  transferred. 
In  one  instance,  a  little  girl  was  transferred  to  a  special  class  in  a  nearby  school 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Listener  to  eontinua  to  meet  with  her  in  the  new  ■ 
^  school.       '  I  ,      /  ? 

,  ■        ^,      ,  1470  ' 


Volunteer  Liiteners  Gontinue  to  maet  as.  a  group  with  Ms,  Samans  once, a  month. 
Voluntears  describe  their  sessions  as  ^"gfrDUp  therapy  for  Listeners'*  and  say they 
give  and  receive  moral  support  from  each  other.     They  raise  questions/  resolve  prob- 
lems and  enhance  their  listening  skills.    Volunteer  Listeners  realize  that  they  can- 
not always  help  a  child  to  change— ^but  they  also  see  many  children  improve  in 
self-image  and  in  achievement, 

Nine  boys  and  four  girls  from  all  grade  levels  were  in  the  Listener  Program  at  East 
Bradford  in  1977-78,    A  majority  c^e  from  broken  homes.    Six  children  showed  marked 
improvement  during  the  year;  others  have  more  serious  problems  which  will  require 
more  time  to  resolve,^ 

The  Listeners  are  mothers  who  are  busy  and  involved  in  the  community.     They  include 
a  former  domestic  worker^  a  factory  worfter^  and  a  former  director  of  a  day  care 
center  who  has  a  master's  degree  in  elementary  guidance  counseling, 

Ms,  Patricia  Burton,  one  of  ;last  Bradford's '35  volunteers^  is  volunteer  chairperson, 
She  recruits  and  works  with  Listeners  and  with^other  volunteers  who  serve  as  tutors, 
resource  speakers  and  aides  in  the  library  and  clinic,  u 


Sourcei     "I'll  Be  Bad  Today,  Will  You  See  Me?"  by  Elaine  Samans,  School  Guidance 
Counselor,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
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',BKWnple:4i     h  SOUTHEASTER  CITY 

Parent  MinlcQ  «  t:-* 

In  response  to  increased  studant  violence  during  dasagragaition  efforts  in  1972  ^  the 
city's  Office  on  Race  Relations  began  a  progrmn  of  huinan  relations  minicourses  in  a 
nun^ar  of  the  district^©  g^aondary  schdols*    About  one-sixth  of  the  di'strict's 
secondary  schools  became  involved*    The  premisa  was  that  himan  relations  classes 
would  give  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  each  other  and  share  concerns 
that  ultimately  would  result  in  improved  students'  attitudes* 

The  program  was  coordinatad  in  each  school  by  an  administrator  or  supervising  ? 
teacher.    A  questionnair'e  was  distributed  to  studehts  in  the  schools  describing  the 
progrMi  and  asking  them  what  courses  thay  would  be  interested  in  in  lieu  of  study 
hall*    Parents  and  teachers  also  received  a"  questionnaire  to  determine  which  courses 
they  could  teach. 

About  25  percent  of  teachars  in  all  schools^  offered  the  minicourses  .along  with  a 
large  number  of  parent  volunteers.    No  credit  was  given  the  students ;  no  compensa^ 
tidn  w^^^n  offered  to  teachers  or  parent  volunteers.    Although  gaining  parent  coopera^ 
tion  waj  initially  difficulty  it  has  been  a  key  element  in  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gr:am.  .  -  ; .  ' 

The  miriicqurses  were  scheduled  during  almost  every  period  during  "the  school  day. 
The  classes/  limited  to  30  students ,  lasted  from  several  weeks  to  a  full  school  year. 
Students  were  permitted  to  take  as  many  minicourses  as^  would  fit  into. their  study 
hall  time. 

Courses  covered  such  topics  as  peer-peer  relations ^  parent  relations/  teacher-student 
relations,  prejudices ^  school*COTimunity  relations ^  exploration  of  school  and,  board 
policies r  careers /  crafts ^  automobile  repair,/  Evaluation  questionnaires  distributed 
at  the  end  of  each  course  indicated  that  the  majority  of  students  were  highly \ 
enthusiastic*  ^  ^  ^ 
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Course    "    ^  CQironunlty  as  a,  Problem-iolving  ResQurce  i%        ■  j 

~  : — — ^  ,  Baekground 

Moduie  "  School/Comnunity  Links:    Parents  and  VQlunteers  Matf^fialS 

Background  l-P^'  ^'^ 

' :    "       '  '      .      '  , 

Sunroary  of  Methods/Prdcedures  ■ 
for  Organizing  and  Maintaining 
a  SqhoQl^Basgd  Voiunteer  Proggyn  /  , 

Prellininary  Steps  -  '  , 

Befora  the  fira^  volunteer  is  even  recruited,  sGhools  should  take  the  followLng  17 
steps  I  "  p  . 

o    EKamina  needs 

— ^  (how  can  voluntaera  be  directed  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  vandalism  and 
^        violence?)  ^ 

o    Investigate  sehool  climate 

^-(e.g*^  is  there  reaistance?) 

o    Meet  with  all  groups  you  will  want  to  involve  in  t^ie  progr^ 

^(e.g.^  parent  groTips  may  include  WThs,  Junior  League,  business  and 
professional  women ' a clubs,  etc*) 

o    Assess  your  resources  , 

-^--(e*g.,  coiraftunity  rasouroes) 

o.  Set  up  an  adviaory, comiittee  involving  all  groups  whose  support  you  will  be 
getting  '  . 

o    Select  goals  for  the  progran  with  specific,  measurable  objectives 
o    Establish  a  ayatam  for  recording  volunteer  hours,  contributions 
o    Decide  on  organizational  structure 

(e.g.,  who  will  coordinate  yolunteer  program?,  etc*)  = 
o    Write  job  descriptions  for  all  tasks  for  which  volunteers  will  be  sought 

—  (e.g.,  what  kind  of  functions  will  parent  hall  security  aidea  perform? 
How  many  are  needed  at  what  timea?) 

o    Get  written* school  board  support  for  your  achool  volunteer  program 

o    Check  with  the  superintendent  regarding  health  requirements  for  volunteers' 
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o    Check  on  other  state  or  local  pelicy  matters  regarding  volunteers 

"(e.g.,  may  parents  work  in  their  own  child' i  classroom?) 
o    Develop  recruitment  literature  ■ 

o    Plan  recruiting  strategies  *  .  ^        '  , 

,    — (e.g, ,'£ind  out  how  other  conmunity  agenoies  get  volunteers) 

Q    Plan  a  lystem  for  maintaining  volunteer  morale  (mention  that  film  clips 
will  show  one  method  of  maintaining  interest) 

o    Plan  for  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  program 

o    Establish  a  COTtmunisations  system  *  '  : 

„(^^q^.  disseminate  a  newsletter,  produGe  an  annual  report)  . 

Recruiting  .     /  .         ,  = 

Recruiting  is  the  next  phase  in  organising  a  volunteer  program,    there  are  a  number, 
of  general  strategies  that  can  be  employed.    And  shortly  we  will  brainstorm^  some 
outreach  techniques  that  can  be  particularly  successful  in  recruiting  parents. 

Methods  for  recruiting  include^ 

s    Sending  teacher/volunteer  teams  to  servica  clubs,  church  groups,  cbmmtiriity 
organizations,  and  agencies  to  recruit  through  presentations  (slides/f iJjns  . 
are  effective  supports).    The  PTA  is  an  ekcellent' source  of ^parent 
^    volunteers        -   '  \  -  ^  ._  / 

o    Submitting  feature  articles  to  local  newspapers  on  volunteer  activites 
(e.g.,  those  activities:  effective,  in  con^atting  school  violence  and 
vandalism)  ,       ^     ■  '    '  ' 

o    Disaeminating  bumper  stickers 

o    Making  public  service  announcements  on  radio  and  TV,  using  volunteer  as 
announcer  ' 

'   d    Distributing  leaflets  with  return  coupons  at  shopping  malls,  doctors*  and 
dentists'  offices,  subway  stations,  etOp 

o    Providing  pi^lic  libraries  with  posters. and  bookmarks 

o'  Pitching  presentations  to  volunteerism  providing  career  exploration 
opportunities 

o    E3cploring  prospective  volunteers'  interest 

o    Matching  volunteers'  skills,  interests,  exparience  with  progrM\  .needs. 
Don't  overlook  the  "home-bound"  volunteer      ^=  .  " 

o    Making  contact  with  the  Voluntary  Action  Center  (VAC)  in  your 'Coromunity ,  if 
you  have  one.     '  ; 
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Screaningy  Interviewing,  and  Placement 

_  Screeninf ;  interviewing,  Md  plaeement  is  the  next  critical  phase  of  organisinf  the 
progrMi,     Import^t  considerations  are—  ,  '  . 

o    Matching  voluntears'  skills/'  altitudes,  and  interests 'with  school. needs  ' 
.  (during  screening  and  interviewing)  . 

o    Initiating  "trial"  placements f  to  optimize  the  fit  between  volunteer  and  *; 
assignment  ,  ^  ^ 

Obtaining  written  conmi-taients  frOTi  volunteers  stating  days  and  hours  they 
eKpect  to  work  '  ; 

Establishing  times  for  corranunication^ between  volunteer  coordinator  arid 
individual  volunteers  ^ 

Orientation  and'Training 

Orientation  and  training  provide  the  ,volunteer  with  an  understanding  of  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  program  and  greater  self-confidence  and  ease  in  perfoOTing 
assigned  tasks. 

Orientatioa  should  give  the  volunteer-^--  ,  ^ 

o    Understanding  of  goals         policies  of  the  school  arid  the  volunteer  program 

Procedures  for  signing  in  and  out^  parking,  maintaining  confidentiality 

Familiarity  with  school  building  layout 

o    Introductions  to  key  school  administratbrs  and  staff  members 

Training^  as  distinct  from  orientation,  can  be  in  ^he  form  of™ 

o    In-service,  or  on-the-job ^  training  .  _  ^ 

o    Presewice,  or  advanoa*  training  for  speoial  skills  ... 

In-^service  training  should  give  volunteers  the  opportunity  to  discuss  mutual  problem 
and  concerns  and  to  actually  learn  techniques  for  improving  job  skills^ 

Maintaining  Volunteer  Interest  ^  ■  .       .  5' 

h  successful  volunteer  program  must  foster  a  sense  of  belonging  and  provide  rewards 
that  encourage  the  continuing  participation  of  volunteers.    This  is  particularly 
true  for  busy,  of ten  over-committed  parents ,    The  Volunteer  coordinator  can  employ  a 
number  of  strategies  to  maintain  volunteer  interest  and ■ participation! 

o    Conduct  annual  volunteer  recognition  events" 

"Volunteers  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  who  give  regular  service  for 
five  or  more  continuous  months  get  a  card  which  admits  them  to  all  school- 
sponiored  activitigs,  including  plays  and  sports  events 
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"Students  at  Bren  Mar  Park  SGhool  in  FairfaK  County^  Virginia,  deGorated  a 
white  sheet  with  thank-^yous  in  bright  magic  markers.     The  sheet  became  the 
tablecloth  for  the  annual  volunteer  awards  ceremony^ 

~A  restaurant  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  treated  the  community*!  school 
voiunteer  coordinators  to  dessert  and  coffee 

o    Present  certificates  of  recognition  signed  by' school  system  leaders  or  state 
boards  of  education  ' 

o    Provide  continuous  positive  feedback  with  praise  for  specific  activities 

o    ESmphasize  the  job  market  value  of  learning  new  skills  and  applying  existing  . 
skills 

o    Offer  opportunities  for  increased  responsibilities  and  personal  development 

o    Submit  feature  articles  to  local  newspapers  on  work  of  volunteers 

o    Nominate  eKceptional  volunteers  for  awards  in  the  community 

o    Publish  a  school  volunteer  newsletter  and  share  it  with  the  community  (eivig 
associations,  city' council ^  etc* )  ^ 

o    Reward  outstanding  volunteers  with  "scholarships"  to  workiihops  and 
conferences  that  will  advance  their  special  skills,        .  . 
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Course  _ 

7  -  The  Coimnunitv  as  a  Problem-Solving  Resource  '  _  _  ■  ■ 

 ^  Background 

Module        '^^3  -  Sehool/Comnunity  Links  i    Parents  and  Volunteers  MatGfialS 

Background  hP    7.3.3  ^ 

; ;  ^   ... ..    , .  '       -    -  -  ,     -  -  ^  ,  •    .  .  .  ^ 

Techniques  for  Overcomihg  Obstadles 


The  Northern  Kansas  City/ Missouri,  school  system, holds  an  annual 
"share  fair"  (workshops,-  displays,  etc)  at  a  local  shopping  mall 

^  to  promote  parent/Gonmunity  awareness  of  and  involvement  in  school 

*  educational  programs. 

The  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  school  system  periodically  holds 
Saturday  "Comrnunity  Days"~or  minifairs — on  school  grounds,  at  which 
time  school, personnel  and  parents  are  able  to  talk  informally* 

The  Northern  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  school  system  has' organised  • 
school/conttnunity  relations  conmiittees,  composed  of  parents, 
interested  citizens,  administrators,  and  teachers,  which  meet  ... 
at  least  once  every  9  weeks  to  discuss  mutual  concerns ,  problems  , 
^  and  issues .  .  ^ 

The  Northern  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  school  system  has  initiated 
"parent  eoffaes"*    Interested  parents  ar,e  to  meet  with  school 
board ■ of ficials  avery  Friday. over  coffee  to  discuss  cpncerns 
and  make  recommendations . 

A  variation  of  "parent  coffees"  held  at  the  school  board  is  "parent 
: coffees"  held  in  parent  homes  with- a  school  principal  or  school 
board  member  in  attend anpe. 

One  high  school  within  the  Dallas  Indepandent  School  District' has 
initiated  a  program  of  "home  visits",    Teafcher&^make  visits  to 
homes  to  inform  parents  of  theirVchild's  progress, _as  well  as 
school  policies,  procedures,  and  programs*  .... 

In  one  community  within  the -Dallas  Independent  School  District,  five, 
school  Gormnunity  information  centers  ware  established.    Parents  come 
to  the  conveniently  located  centers  to  get  information  on  school 
activities,  programs,  policies  and  procedures, 

The  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  School  System's  School  Community 
Relations  Division  has  initiated  the  sending  out  of  FAMILY  GRAMS 
five  timee  a  year  to  parents  and  families,  notifying  them  of  the 
school  calendar  of  events,  test  scores,  competency-based  educational' 
standards,  answers  to  frequently  asked  questions,  new  prbgram 
information,  and  a  rumor  control  phone  number. 
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o      School  boards  can  hire  profeisionals  to  train  parents  and  other 
volunteers  for  specialized  activities  and  programs  within  the 
schools .    This  can  overcome  resistance  or  reluctance  on  the 
*    part  of  individual  aghools  in  accepting  parents  and  others  as  ' 
volunte:er s ^  "  * 

o      Schools  can  routinely  solicit  for  parent  involvement/participation  .. 
through  periodic  newsletters  and  bulletins  sent  to  students'  homes'. 

o      School  system  representatives  ban  m^e  presentations  to  service 
organisations  and  cl^s  to  enlist  parent  support  and  involvement  ^ 
including  PTAs. 

o.    Schools  can  write  short  articles  for  local  newspapers  to  drum  up 
support/participation.  ' 

.^o      Sohools  .can  tape  public  service  announcements  for  local  radio, 

o     Teachers  can  discuss  with  students  the  merits  and  advantages  of 
cojmiunity/parental  involvement  with  the  schools, 

o     The  traditional  parent-teacher  conf erenoe  should  not  be  underestimated 
as  a  means  of  capturing  par^t  interest  and  participation  in  school 
programs/  A  note  caji  be  sent  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
introduce  teachers  and  note  scheduling  possibilities  for  conferences 
with  parents, 

o      Schools  can  ask  PTAs  to  call  on  parents  new  to  a  ichool  neighborhood 
to  welcome  them #  answer  questions #  and  encourage  involvement. 

o      Schools  can  prepare  a  hantobok  tfor  parent  involvement,  outlining  wiys 
for  parents  to  get  involved, 

Q      Schools  can  ask  parents  to  cosponsor-^^with  teachers^^student  clubs 
and  activities,  ,J 
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FOREWORD  ' 

In  l97Si  Mnryland  aligiied  Us  i^loriUcs^^^ 
wlih  the  Riflht  to  Read  program  to  be- 
come a  palmer  in  the  naUonal  effort  to 
move  ciiizcns  toword  greater  reading 
efleeliveness.  Oiic  of  Maryland's  Right  to 
Read'  program  objeotives  Is  lo  tjevelop  a 
.corps  of  volunteers  in  Ihe  siat«  to  lielp 
leachers  reinforce  si udcnt  reading  skills 
for  increased  achievement.  i, 

This  publication  Is  designed  to  enoqur- 
age  and  facllitiiie  the  development:  of  vol- 
unleer  tutor  programs  in  secondary, 
schools,  enabling. secondary  school  read- 
ing programs  to  utilize  effectively  a  valu- 
able educational  resource,  eommunity 
volunteers. 


DAVil)  W.  lIORNnEGK  ^ 
Stale  Superinlcndont  of  Schools 
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E  FUNCTION  OB  A  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 


rrofllui  Tiac  I'robluiii  Rcadur  In  Secoiidnry 

Many  sccondiiry  suhool  sludcnts  con- 
nol  read  adoquuicly.  Tlicse  studcnis  often 
bring  u  host  of  additionnl  problems  to 
school  With  thorn.  They  not  only  gat  slow 
startSj  tiioy  uften  have  histories  of  failure 
in  the  classroom,  hisloijcs  which  prevent 
ihcm  from  participating  in  learning  activi- 
ties in  schooL  \  ' 

Students  who  are  problem  readers  may 
liavc  other  serious  problems.  They  may: 

□  think  negotively  of  thcmscives; 

□  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  and  be 
withdrawn; 

□  have  family  problems; 

□  have  low  intelligence; 

□  have  emotional  problems,  e.g.:  loneli- 
ness, fear; 

□  have  physical  problems,  e.g,:  hunger, 
disease; 

□  speak  another  native  language  or 
dialect; 

□  have  nioved^  from  town  to  town  con- 
tinuously without  establishing  roots; 

□  find  notliing  to  relate  to  In  school; 

□  have  had  poor  teachers* 
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As  a  resuU,  sludents  who  arr,  problem 
readers  may: 

□  need  individual  aUenllon  In  order  to 
learn; 

□  lack  molivation  to  learn  io  read; 

□  be  afraid  of  the  future; 

□  haye  learned  io  cope  wiili  the  world  by 
hiding  their  lnabili)y  to  read —  and 
therefore  are  unwilling  to  aci:ept  help; 

□  cause  discipline  problems. 

One  important  thing  to  remember, 
howeveri  Is  that  while  these  students  may 
in  fact  lack  basic  reading  and  study  skills, 
they  may  often  possess  a  background  of 
valuable  experiences  which  can  be  used  to 
motivate  them  to  read. 
Secondary  school  students  with  reading 
problems  may  dirter  from  elementary 
pupils  with  reading  problems  because 
their: 

□  problems  may  be  more  severe;  , 

□  long-term  failure  to  read  may  have 
damaged  their  self-confidence ;  ' 

□  motivation  to  learn  to  read  may  have 
disappeared;  ^ 
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□  teachers'  inability  to  cope  with  th< 
diniculties  may  have  reinforced  a) 
negative  self-concept  in  the  studer 
and  b)  a  low  level  of  eKpcctation  f 
achievement; 

□  social  problems  and  lack  of  peer  a 
provul  may  have  combined  to  ma] 
them  feel  rejected  either  by  the  schoc 
peeri,  or  even  their  families; 

□  inability  to  comprehend  high  schoj 
subject  matter  through  print  med 
may  cause  frustration. 

Under  such  circumstances  these  sli 
dents'  self-concepts  relate  directly  to  the 
willingness  to.  attempt  to  iniprave  the 
reading  skills.  For  this  reason^  adults  wh 
work  with  problem  readers  in  secondai 
schools  must  encourage  student  succes 
whenever  possible  In  order  to  enhanc 
these  students'  self-concepts. 


ProfilcrTlic  VQlunfccr  T|jfor  Prograni 
A  volunlcer  iulor  prograni  can  oFer 
scliuoU  an  circctivu  stralegy  for  copliig 
with  tlio  spacial  iieqds  of  probl.eni  rend-' 
era*  A  well  organized  program  will  prO' 
vido  trained  citizens  from  the  school 
community  to: 
I  □Improvo  student  attitudes  and  skills  In 
reading  . 

□  maximize  utilization  of  school  stad 

□  iniprove  sclioo!  community  relations. 
Each  of  those  funntions  relates  dia'Ctly 

to  helping  students  change  negative  self- 
concepts  and  achieve  reading  success.  The 
rapport  volunteers  establish  In  tutoring 
situatioiis  will  enable  students  to  relate 
poeitively  to  adults  who  can  help  thr^m 
change  their  images  of  themselves. 
Trained  volunteers  can  tutor  students 
ihrough  stafT-designed  activities  which  will 
individualize  and  reinforco  instruction. 
Teachers  who  use  volunteers'  services 
become  more  effective  at  managing  hu- 
man resources,  individualize  instruction 
for  their  students,  and  free  themselves  for 
cither  teaching  functions.  Volunteers  who 
participate  in  tutoring  programs  gain  an 


understanding  of  the  educational  pro- 
cesses. Such  voJunieers  frequently  return 
to  the  community  as  strong  school  advo- 
cates and  provide  enthusiastic  and  much 
needed  support  tor  school  efTorts. 
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NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  CHECKLIST  FOR  STARTING 
A  VOLUNTEER  TUTOR  PROGRAM 


AdminiHirntorSi  tcucliers,  or  cltlzons  in- 
tcrcBicd  in  cstnbliHiiing  secondary  school 
volunteer  tutor  programs  should  consult 
with  the  school  principnls  to  consider  the 
following  checklist  to  deternnno  which 
resources  are  uvailuble  and  which  are 
needed* 

PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

H  Which  students  need  volunteer  tutors? 

H  Which  teachers  are  willing  to  use  voU 

unteer  services?^ 
H  Which  activities  do  teachers  identify 

as  appropriate  for  tutoring? 

The  principals  or  their  agents  can  give 
written  or  oral  surveys  of  the  school 
faculties  to  provide  this  inforniation, ; 

PERSONNEL  J 
B  Who  will  coordinata  the  program?! 

(e.g*,  vice  principal?  reading  teacher? 

counselor?  English  teaclier?  qualifled 

volunteer?) 

■  Which  personnel  in  the"  system  or 
school  can  provide  support  services  to 

^  the  program?  (e  g,,  central  stafi  ad- 
ministrators?  school  administrators? 


counselors?  reading  specialists?  EngliS'i 
supervisors?  media  specinlists?  clus— 
room  iaaclicrs?  lay  coordinators?  com-' 
munity  leaders?) 

FACILITIES 

■  What  space  is  available  for  tutoriiig 
sessions?  (e.g.j  reading  room  or  lol*? 

'  medio  center?  health  room?  empty 
classroom?  cafeteria?  conference  rooni? 
dead  end  hallways?) 

■  What  space  is  nvailablo  for  training 
sessions?  (e  g,,  media  center?  cafeteria? 
faculty  lounge?  public  Hbrary?) 

il  What  times  are  available  for  scheduU 
ing  program  activities?  (e.g.,  for  staff 
orientation  sessions?  for  tutor  training 
sessions?  for,  tutoring  sessions?) 

MATERIALS 

■  What  program  materials  are.avaflabig? 
(e.g.,  shn  and  tutor  handbooks?) 

■  What  instructional  materinls  are  avail- 
able  for  tutor  use?  ' 

■  How  can  these  niaterials  be  niaJe 
accessible? 


Assigning  a  I'f ngrani  Cogrdinatar 

When  school  principals  have  deter- 
mined that  their  schools  can  use  volunteer 
tutor  services,  they  should  appoint  a 
member  of  their  school  staff  to  serve  as 
the  conrdinator  of  the  volunteer  tutor 
program.  The  coordinator  should  have: 

U  the  ability  to  plan>  organize,  and  imple- 
ment ideas  and  activities 

□  the  ability  to  mobilize  human  resources 

□  a  flexible  schedule 

□  a  friendly  attitude  and 

□  enthusiasm. 

A  background  in  reading  instruction,  is 
helpful  but  not  necessary,  provided  other 
system  or  school  personnel  can  be  called 
upon  to  provide  training  for  volunteer 
tutors, 

Tha  coordinator  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  developing  and  implementing' 
the  volunteer  tutor  program  in  the  school. 
The  coordinator  can  be  assisted  by  a  lay 
coordinator  from  the  community.  The 
following  checklist  should  be  considered 
in  establishing  a  program. 

^    .  i      ^  « 
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PROGRAM  PLANNINC:  CHECKLIS 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 


l.Trocjram  Goals  and  ObjecUwesi 


OR  THE 


Afier  tlic  scliuo!  principal  has  dcsig- 
naiccl  the  volunteer  lulor  program  eo- 
ordinaiori  Ihcy  should  design  a  program 
which  provides' ihe  following  clcmeiUs: 

1.  Program  goals  and  objectives 

2.  Participanls 

stalf  orientaiion 
suident  selcclion 
tutor  recruitment 

3.  Tuior  training 

preHervice  s 
inscrvice  , 
supervision 

4.  Tutor  placement 

tinio 
Hpace 

student  needs 

5.  Tutor  recognition  ^  . 

conlinuous  feedback 
special  events  of  appreciation 
^  certiflcates 

opportunity  for  personal  growth 

6.  Program  evaluation 

7.  Materials  ' 

program 
instructlohal 
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The  seciions  which  follow  ofTcr  a 
detailed  look  at  these  prograni  elenienls. 

1.  VOLUNTEER  TUTOR  PROGRAM 
GOAL  AND  OBJECTIVES  ' 
The  volunteer  tutor  program  goals  and 
ivGs  should  be  clearly  slated  In  writ- 
ten form  and  diaseminated  lo  all  school 
staff  members  and  program  participants. 
An  exaniple  of  a  Written  set  of  goal  and 
objectives  is  included  here  as  a  niodeL 
Goali  The  goal  of  a  volunteer  tutor  pro- 
gram  is  to  assist  the  school  In  helping 
students  to  become  efTectiv^e  readers. 
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Objuclivesi  TIic  objecHvcs  an^-  sub- 
objcclivcs  which  will  cnahlu  Ihu  volunteer 
iulor  prognuu  lo  move  Uiward  llic  goal 
are:  . 

1.  I'o  improve  siuiieiu  aUiludes  toward 
reudiiig  through-  iuioring  aciiviUes 
whieh  will: 

□  enhance  suidents*  self  coneei^as 

□  provide  successful  experiences  In 
reading 

□  motivate  students  to  read 

2.  To  maximize  utilization  of  school  stall 
by  enabling  ieachcrs  to: 

□  individualize  instruction 

^  □  provide  efFective  reinforcement 
activities 

,  □  perform  other  teaching  tasks 

3*  To  improve  school-communhy  rela- 
tions by: 

□  using  a  valuable  community  re- 
source, volunieerB 

□  educating   community  voUinteers 
through  a  tutor  training  program 

□  incrensing  opportunities  for  school- 
comnuinity  communication 

Hmdbook/%  ^  ^  . 


2,  PARTICIPANTS 

The  volunteer  program  coordinator 
nniHt  consider  the  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities of  three  specific  groups: 

A,  ScliDolStafT 

StaQ  orientation  sessions  should  be 
conducted  to  acquaint  all  faculty  mem- 
bers with  the  program  goals  and  objec- 
iivci. 

Faculty  members  who  indicate  an  In- 
terest in  participating  in  the  volunteer 
tutor  program  should  be  encouraged  to: 

□  nominate  students  to  participate 

□  state  the  number  of  tutors  wanted 

□  describe  or  select  tutoring  activities 

□  participate  in  the  tutor  training  pro- 
gram  ^ 

□  provide  feedback  and  evaluation  for 
the  program 

Faculty  members  who  elect  to  use  vol- 
unteer tutor  services  should  be  expected 
to  encourage  volunteer  tutors  by: 

□  accepting  and  supporting  their  efforts 
to  help  \ 

□  sharing  helpful  informaiionp  ideas  and 
teaching  techniques 

□  showing  respect  for  their  special  ablll- 


ties,  talents  and  knowledge  of  their 
cunununiiy 

□  connnunlcatlng  appreciation 
n,  Sludonis 

Student  participation  in  the  iiitoring 
program  should  be  voluntary.  Interested 
students  should  bo  screened  and  diag- 
nosed for  reading  dlfllculties  and  pro- 
grams of  suitable  tutoring  activities  pro- 
vided for  students  and  tutors!  Students 
selected  for  the  tutor  program  should: 

□  desire  help 

□  accept  the  tutur  as  a  person       ' ' 

□  be  motivated  to  improve  reading  skills 

□  be  willing  to  attend  tutoring  sessions 
consistently 

□  exhibit  no  severe  emotional  problems 
C,  Voliintee^  ^  ^  -  \^ 
Volunteers  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram should  have: 

□  an  attitude  of  warmth  and  friendliness 

□  an  ability  to  work  within  the  schopi 
''system  ' 

□  lime  to  give  on  a  regular  basis 

□  a  willingness  to  participate  in  the  train- 
ing program         /         .  \.  ■ 

□  enthusiasm  and  a  sense  of  humor 


Volunlijcr  prognuli  cnorUinuiori  will 
need  to  recruit  nicmbprs  of  tiicir  .school 
cuminuiiilics  lo  {inrllglpntc  in  volunteer 
tutor  programs,  nrcctivo  rccruiinient  of 
volunteers  for  tutor  progranis  dcpcncis  on 
cfTcctivc  dissemination  of  Information 
ahoiii  the  programs.  Whether  such  pro- 
gram Information  is  presented  through 
individual  or  public  methods,  the  Informa- 
tion muHi  be  PRECISE  and  CLBAR  Nq 
recruitment  cfTort  should  be  undcrlnken 
until  the  program  coordinator  has  wrillen: 

□  program  goals  and  objectives 

□  job  descriptions  based  on  stafT/studenl 
needs 

□  tutor  training  program  agenda  includ- 
ing dates,  placeSj  and  activities 

P  tutor  program  materials  Including  poli» 
cies  and  procedures 

Individual  Kccrulimeht  Tcclmtqtics 

When  these  steps  have  been  completed 
program  coordinators  can  initiate  Individ- 
ual recruitment  methods,  contacting  pro- 
spective volunteers  dtrectly  nnd  personally 
to  explain  the  program.  For  individual 
recruitment  volunteer  coordlnatdrs  can^ 
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□  e.siablish  contact  with  clcmentaiy  feeder 
school  volunlccr  program  coordin  dors 
and  ask  for  referrals 

□  ask  staff  members  to  suggest  names  of 
prospective  vuhmleers 

□  ask  students  to  suggest  names  of  pro- 
spective volunteers^ 

□  ask  volu|Uecr  tutors  to  refer  fricn*1s  to 
the  program 

□  use  written  job  descriptions  to  develop 
"Want  ads"  for  specific  jobs  and  include 
them  in  the  PTA  or  principals*  news- 
letters 

□  nioke  public  requests  for  volunteers  for 
a  short-term,  specific  non-iuiorini^  task 
e.g.,  to  correct  diagnostic  reading  pre- 
ffcsts  for  two  IiDurs  a  week  for  two' 
days.)  When  this  tusk  is  accomplished^' 


these  volunteers  can  be  Invited  to  join 

the  tutoring  program. 
SutiHficd  volunteers  will  be  a  strong  ad- 
vertisement for  the  next  ycar*s  program. 
A  smallj  well-coordinated  program  will 
grow.  A  program  that  recruits  volunteers  ^ 
and  then  fails  to  make  immadlaia  use'  of 
their  services  may  generate  ill  Will  in  the 
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comnuuilty  and  will  diminish  chances  for 
successful  program  development.  A  vol- 
untegr  program  lliat  can  provide  an 
organized  child  care  service  will  attract 
volunteers  who  have  pre-school  children. 
CoQperaiion  of  local  church -supported 
day-cure  centers  may  bo  enlisted, 

rubllc  Recriiftineiii  Tecliniquos 

Once  the  program  is  well  esiablished 
and  operating  smoothy,  public  recruit- 
nient  strategies  can  hi  employed.  Infor- 
mation about  the  voluhteer  program  can 
be  disseminated  through  such  methods  as: 

□  PTA  bulletins -  ""^ 

□  Newspaper  articles 

n  Posters,  brochures,  fliers 

□  Radio  and  T.V,  announcenicnls 

□  Slide/tape  or  otherimedia  presentations 

□  PTA  meetings  (announcements  and 
sign  up  sfieets) 

□  Special  programs  '  ' 

□  Speakers  (to  address  specific  popula- 
tions such  as  church  groups^  women's 
and  men's  clubSs  senior  citizens,  retired^, 
teachers,  civic  organizations^  and  busi- 
ness and  industry  personnel), 
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3.  1 RAININO  FOR  VOLUNTEER 
TUTORS 

A.  Froservice  Training 

School  syiiem  and/or  school  building 
staff  should  provide  basic  training  for 
volunieers  before  they  bagin  tuloring.  The 
training  should  include  infurmation 
about ^ 

1 ,  Program  goals 

2.  School  policiei  and  procedures 

3.  Ethics,  cohfldentiality,  and  profas- 
sionnlism  .^-fp'-i'-iiut 

4,  Self  concepl/characleristics  of  ^^^^$*^\\\^-'-^^^^ 
adulcscent  ^Lm^mEi 

5.  The  reading  process  and  the  second- 
ary student 

6,  Tutoring  techniquei 

7,  Instructional  techniques  - 

8.  Materials:  use,  availability,  and  con- 
struction 
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II,  IiiHcrvico  Trulniiig 

1.  Throughout  ihc  year,  regular  inb^rvice 
.  training  Hcssions  should  be  held  (e.g., 

onye  each  nmiitli  or  once  every  tsvo 
wc«ks,  ete,)  for  all  tutors  to  meet 
together,  Bhare  idens  and  probloms, 
and  to  learn  about  new  technlqueii^ 
materials,  ideas,  etc. . 

2.  The  program  coordinator  should  pro- 
vide inforniol  problem  solving  ses- 
sions for  the  tutors  as  needed. 

3.  Volunteers  can  be  included  in  rele- 
vant stafT  inservice  programs. 

4.  The  program  coordinator  can  arrange 
for  central  oflice  and  school  stafT 
members  to  teach  niinl-couraea  for 
volunteers  to  learn  about  any  or  all  of 
the  fQllowing  activities^  processes,  and 
materials: 

□  activities  to  develop  a  word  recog- 
^  nition  system:  using  picture,  con- 

^      text,  structural,  phonics,  and  au- 
thority (glossary,  dictionary»  peer) 
;        clues  ^ 

□  the  Language  Experience  Approach 


□  the  Directed  Reading/Thinking 
Activity  Approach 

□  finictioniil  reading  malcrials 

□  lessons  from  Maryh^nd's  l/rV. 
Reading  Series 

□  games  to  reinforci  specific  skills 

□  activities  to  reinforce  auditory  dis- 
crimination 

□  role  playing 

□  lietping  students  reread  hcctlons  for 
main  ide^ 

□  discussions  of  concepts  based  on 
reading  and/or  experience  and 
using  sucli  discussions  as  spring- 
boards for  reading  or  writing 

□  putting  sentences  or  paragraphs  in 
the  students*  own  words  after  read- 
ing Miem 

,  □  rewriting  diflicult  maierials  to  meet 
students'  levels 

^  □  helping  studeiffi  predict  story  plots 
Q  helping  students  read  out  loud 
0  helping  students  read  for  fun 
Any  of  these  mini-courses  can  also  be 
included  in  preservice  training  ses- 
sions. 


C*  Suporvlsmn 

The  prpgram  coordinator  should  ar- 
range for  or  provide  continuous  monitor- 
ing, feedback,  and  encouragement  for  the 
volunteer  tutors.  Tutors  should  be  in- 
structed, encouraged,  and  reminded  to: 

□  capitalize  on  their  one-to-one  relation- 
ships to  provide  Individualized  instruc- 
tion 

□  be  sensitive  to  students'  interests  and 
reading  levels  and  teach  to  strengths 

□  take  time,  going  at  the  students'  pace 

□  use  praise,  repetition,  rcinfbrcementj 
and  reassurance 

□  use  a  variety  of  materials  and  methods, 
a  consistent  and  varied  attack  on  an 
ideniiried  problem 

□  use  visual  and  aural  reinforcemeht 

□  uHsess  individual  needs  conthiuously 
and  proceed  from  these  bases/ 
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4.  TUTOR  PLACEMENT 

The  assignment'  of  voluniecrs  to  stu- 
dents should  occur  during  the  last  trnin- 
ing  session  or  very  shortly  ihcrunflcr.  The 
program  coordinator  needs  to  consider 
three  separate  factors  In  matching  stu- 
dents and  volunteers:  lime,  placo»  and 
student  needs., 

A,  Time 

B  Volunieers  should  sign  wrliien  com- 
mitments stating  the  days  and  liours 
they  expect  to  work.  Commitments 
should  be  fo^  limited  time  periods 
(three  months,  one  semester^  e}c.)  but 
should  he  regordcd  OS  binding. 

5  schedules  should  be  arranged 

with  the  consent  ot  classroom  teochers. 
Negotiations  concerning  class  work 
missed  or  credit  given  in  tutoring  ^s-- 
^  '  sions  should  be  cotiducted'  before 
tutoring  begins. 

M  Teachers  must  be  willing  to  arrange 
times  for  corrimunicating  with  the  pro- 
gram  coordinator  and/or  the  volun- 
teers. 

Coordinating' schedules  for  tutoring  ses- 
sions should  be  done  so  that  ail  parties 

.  ,     Planning  Clwckllst/li . 
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arc  satisfied  with  the  arrangenien*  The 
frequency  und  diiraibn  of  tuturmg  ses- 
sions shauld  be  sidliciejit  to  make  an 
impnct. 

If*  Space 

B  Tutonng  session  locaiiofis  should  be 
^uiei,  private  and  comfortable  (e.g., 
empty  clossroonis,  media  centers^  large 
storage  rooms,  health  rooms,  etc.) 

■  VoUinieer  program  locations  should  be 
available  to  the  coordinator  and  the 
volunteers  (e.g.,^  mailboxes,  bulletin ' 
boards,  materials  storage  spaces,  meet- 
ing spaces,  conference  spaces,  etc.) 
Policies  and  procedures  conc**rning 
whelher  volunteers  have  access  lo  such 
areas  as  materials  centars  and  the  staff 
lounges  should  ba  made  clear  during 
preservlce  training  for  voiunteers. 

C.  Siudent  Needs 

■  Studmts  should  be  matched  wlih  ap» 
propriate  volunteers  after  background 
and  diagnostlc/prescriptiye  information 
lias  been  provided  by  reading  teachers, 
classroom  teachers  or  counselor"^  con- 
cerning students*  specific  needs  for 
tutoring. 


■  Voltuueers  should  bejiiatched  with  ap- 
propriate studt^nts  after  4he  program^ 
cdordinator  has  determined  the  voN 
unlccrs'  preferences  (e.g,,  age,  sex, 
pcrsonaljly  of  student)  and  specific 
interest  areas  (Englishj  math,  scienccj* 
vocalionalj  career  education,  efc). 
Thc.program  coordlnoior  should  estab- 
lish initial  and  continuing  channels  of 
communication  among  teachers^  jutors, 
and  students,  Tntroducing  all  parlies -and 
monitoring  relationships  to  Insure  cd- 
operative  efforts*  . 
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5.  TUTOR  KECOGNITION 

■  Appropriate  rccognilion  of  voluii  cer 
Icflforls  is  an  important  function  of  the 
volunteer  prograni.  Pfograni  iToordinaiors 
should  be  sensitive  lo  volunteers'  moiiva- 
itions  for  participalihg  in  tutor  programs 
and  provide  suitable  reinforcement  so  as 
to  ;  encourage*  continuing  partlcipatSon. 
Sev^riii  methods  are  suggested: 

M  CoiUimtous  Positive  Feedback  Includ- 

Tf.  ing  genuine  praise  for  ijC^ifci^c  activities 
that  the  tutors  fierfqrm*  a  simple^ 
timely,  "well  done"  from  a  staff  rnem- 

,  ber  is  a  very  important  form  of  recog- 
nition. " 

M  Special  Events  of  Appreciation  includ- 
ing luncheons,  teas,  newspaper  features 

■  and  other  publicity  are  valuable  forms 

V  :6f  praise.  Such  events  are  alsb^  useful 
^   for  recruitment  for  next  year's  program! 

■  Cer///?cYik'.v  signed  7 and  presented  by 

V  school  systeni  dignitaries  are  a  tangtble 

V  ..form  of  recognition.  Local  educoiion 

.  agencies  can  award  State  cartlflcntai  to' 
:v  school  volunteer  progranis  and  to  in- 
.  dividual  volunteers  who  achieve  tlio 
standards  for  statewide  recognitinn. 
(See  Appendix) 
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I  Opporitmitk's  for  Pcrsomtl  Ciowih 
which  enably  ihd  volunteer  to  nssume 
increcisofl,  responsibilities  as  n  tutor  and 
OS  a  progronrpnrticipant  arc  an  inipor- 
tant  forni  of  recognition  of  the  volun- 
teer. Expuriencecl  volunteers  who  can 
assist  the  program  coordinator  with 
many  program  details  should  be  leeog- 
nized  and  utilized. 
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6.  PROGRAM  fiVALUATION 

Eviilualion  of  llic  volunteer  tutor  pro- 
gram should  begin  with  inliiol  plnnnlng 
activiiicB  ond  should  be  bused  on  the 
written  goals  and  objectives  of  the  pro-, 
gram.  Program  coordinators  should  in- 
volve all  program  participants  including 
staff,  tutorSj  and  students  in  assessing  the 
effecliveness  of  the  program  with  respect 
to  the  program  goals  and-  objectives. 
Open  communication,  both  written  and 
verbal,  Is  important  in  this  process.  Local 
education  agencies  can  provide  an  evalua- 
tion instrument  developed  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Depiirtmcnt  of  Education  to 
assess  programs  whose  goals  and  objec- 
tives are  congruent  with  the  model  given 
on  page  1.  ^ 


7.  MATERIALS 

A«  Muiorials  for  Program  Dcvolopnicnt 

The  following  books  provide  informa= 
lion  for  school  volunteer  program  dcvol- 
opnicnt and  fur  trnlning  volunteers. 

Acker,  Mcjen  H.  Handbook  for  Reading 
Vohihtevrs  in  Secondary  Schaoh.  New 
York:  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
n'on,  1972. 

Anno  Arundei  County  Public  Schools.  Rgnd-^ 
mil  lor  Cultural  and  Practical  Purposes, 
Annnpoll.s:  Dcpartincnt  of  Instructionp 
^974.  ;  .  .  ^  4^- 

.Baliinioro  County  Donrd  of  Educntlon.  Voh 
untecr  A idvs  In  RcadinR,  Towson ,  M  ary- 
Innd:  Division  of  Instruction,  1974  and 
1975. 

Carroll,  Violet,  The  Many  Faces  of  Reading. 
Terre  Haute:  Woodburn  PriiiMng  Cpm« 
pany,  Inc.,  1971. 

Carlor,  llnrbara  and  Gloria  Dapper.  School 
VoUtntcers:  What  They  Do^  I  tow  They 
Do  It.  New  York:  Citation  Press,  1972. 

Carter,  Barbara  and  Gloria  Dapper.  Orga- 
nizing School  Volunteer  Programs.  New 
York:  Citation  Press,  1974. 

Garrett  County  Board  of  Educaticn.  Af^^r/- 
book  for  School  Volunteers^  Oakland, 
Maryland,  1974. 

Goodman,  JiMie,  K.  So  You're  Tlunking 
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About  A  School  Volunteer  Program, 

Connecticut:  Stale  Department  of  Edu^ 

cation,  1974. 
Hawkinsp  Thomas.  Beniamin:  Reading  and 

//i'^'fjijf/.  Columbus:  Charles  E.  Merrill 

Piihllshing  Company,  1972. 
Janowitz,  Oayie.  Helpfng  Hands:  Volunteer 

Work  in  Education,  Chicago:  Univer- 

miy  of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 
King;  Marti  and  Adele  Taylor.  VohitUeer 

Handbook.  Lanham.  Maryland:  Prince 

George's  County  School  Volunteer  Serv^ 

Ices,  1974.  w 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Ediication. 

Handbook  for  Utilizaiion  of  Volunteer 

Services,  Baltimore:  piviaion  of  Inilruc- 

llon,  1974. 

McKee,  PauL  Primer  for  P«rtvi/.r.  =  Hopewell, 
New  Jersey:  Houghton  Mifllin  Com- 
pany, 1966  and  1972. 

National  Education  Association.  Parents  and 
Teachers  Together  for  the  Benefit  of 
Childretu  Washington,  D.C:  NEA, 
.  1972,  FilmsinpSp  /ecords,  transparen- 
cies for  tntining  volunteer  tutors.  (AvaiU 
able  through  local  school  systems.) 

Pope,  ViWh^  puidelines  to  Teaching  Reme' 
dial  Reading  to  the  Disadvantaged, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Book^Lab,  Inc.,  1967. 

Pope,  Lilliei  Deborah  Ede|,  and  Abraliam 
Haklay.  Tutor's  Samplen  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.:  Bbok-Lab,  Inc.,  1973. 
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Project  Voice.  A  "How-to-Do"  Handbook  k 
for  Coordinators  of  Voluntvcrs  in  Edu^  : 
Washington,  D.C. I  U.S.  OHicc  ; 
of  Eduenlion,  1971. 

Rauch,  Sidney  J.,  ed.  Handbook  For  the  > 
Volunteer  Tutor,  Newark,  Deiaware:  In* 
ternalional  Reading  Associatioh,  1969.  |^ 

''Right  to  Read."  Washington,  DC:  US. 
K  Department  of  Education,  1971.  A  29  ; 
minuie  color  Him  which  illustrates  the  - 
Iragedy  of  functional  illiteracy  in  Amer' 
lea  and  demonstrates  some  approachesv 
to  solving  the  problem.  (Available  on 
free  loan  basis  from  Modern  Talking  ; 
Picture  Service,  Tnc,  1212  Avenue  of 
America,  New  York,  N.Y.  1003^.  ■ 

Robhlns,   Edward.  L.  Tutor's  Hand  boo  kl- 
Washington,  D.C: .  National  Reading 
Center,  1972. 

Sleisenger,  Lenoir.  Guidebook  for  the  Volf  /^ 
unteer  Reading .  Teacher,  New  York:  V 
Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  Uni-y 
versity,  1965. 

Schniidt,  Evelyn  L.  Handbook  for  Voluth  x 
teers  in  Reading.  Annapolist  Maryland, 
Anne  Arundel  County  Public  Schools^  : 
1974.  .,  4  ■■' 
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B.  Miiiuriiils  for  Tulorlng 

Pro  gram  coorcllnalors  should  provide 
ihc  voIunlcerB  a  wide  varicly  of  appropri- 
ate nialcrials  for  tiilorlng.  Several  general 
types  of  niaierials'volunlcers  in  secondary 
sbliool  programs  have  used  wiih  success 
are  listed  below: 

□  materials  of  personal  interest  lo  stu- 
dents, with  skills  emphasized  as  needed 

□  funcllonal/survival  lilerffey  materials, 
(e.g.j  driver's  education  nianuals,  news- 
papers, job  applications,  nicnuSj  labels, 
etc.)  . 

□  tutor'niade  materials,  (e,g.,  "Bingo," 
'crossword  puzzles,  flash  cards) 

□  classroom  texts  and  materials 
The  following  list  includes  spdcific 

materials  that  irained,  supervised  volun- 
teers can  and  have  used  with  success: 


ccani  Educaiion  Scries^  Follett  Publishing 
Company,  1010  W,  Washington  St^, 
Ghicago,  lllinqls  60606,  Six  books  on 
the  3rd^lh  gradQ  readinf  level,  ^ilh 
young  aduU  and  adult  Intarest  level,  In- 
cluding: Yoii  and  They i  You  ure  Ilered^ 
Uy,  and  Environment,  Taking  Stock, 
¥0)4  and  Your  Needs f  You  nnd  Your 
Occupation^  Getting  That^Job, 
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Ilonlng,*^  Richartl  A,  Klh  including:  Pino^ 

,  cahiilary,  Wlmt'x  In  A  Name,  }yoNh  to 
Mcci,  iind  Worth  /Oilf^<fwf.  IJarncIi  Loft, 
Ltd..  Baldwin.  N,y.  1 1510, 

Bookmnrk  Rcitd'mg  Pro^rtmu  The,  Harcourl, 
Brace.  Jovanovichj  Inc. /Harcourl, 
Brnep  and  World.  Inc..  7555  Cnidwell, 
Nilcs,  JllirVols  60648. 

Catnhruiiie  Reading   WorhA'Text  SerieSi 
Kducrmilive  Sysicm,  Inc.,  Cambridga 
1  Book  Cpmpanyi  488  Madison  Avenud 

New  York,  N.V.  10022.  Basic  skill  de» 
vclopora  in  a  series  of  flftesn  books, 
mcluding:  Readmg  and  Seeing,  Read^ 
ing  and  Listening,  Reading  and  Speak- 
ing, Reading  ami  Thinkings  etc, 

CluQi  to  Reading,  Educational  Progress  Cor^ 
poration,  8538  E,  4 1st  St.,  Tulsa,  Okhv 
V  homa  74145.  A  cassette  program  of 
high  interest/ iow  vocabulary  reading 
instrtiction  good  for  retarded  readers  in 
junlpr  and  senior  high  school  and  for 
adult  illiterates. 

Communiaations  Series;  Follett  Publishing 
Company,  lOlO  W.  Washingten  St.* 
ChioagOt  lllinoii  60606,  Second-third 
.    grada  reading  level  on  a  young  adult- 
adult  interest  Icvol, 
;  Conqucm  in  Rtading,  William  KoUmeyer 
,   and   Kay   Ware,  McGraw-Hill  Inc! 
1952. 

Piscovery  Books,  Garrard  PubUshinfi  Com- 
pany, 1607  R  Market  St.,  Chunipaignj 
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Illinois  61820.  On  the  (hird  gnide  read- 
ing level,  litlos  include;  Uiysses 
Grant,    George    Washington  Carver, 
George  WaMngton,  Dnnivl  Boone, 

Easy  Reading  SiinpHfied  Classics  Seriesi 
Scott,  Foresmiin  and  Company.  433 
Bast  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 , 
Titles  IncludQ*  Robitisun  Crttsoef  Tom 
Sawyer,  Moby  Dick. 

English  900  Series,  Macmillan  Companyg 
866  Third  Avenuo.  New  York.  N.Y. 
;^  10022.  Six  books,  workbooki,  and  sols 
of  tapes  by  the  English  Language  Serv-^ 
Ices. 

First  Course  in  Phonic  Reading,  A.  G.  Hel- 
soUi^  Educators  Publishing  Service, 
Cumbridge»  Massachusetts  02]  39,  Be^ 
ginning  reading  level  with  interest  level 
for  all  ages. 

Fiinciional  Redding:  A  Resource  Guide  for 
Teachers  Voluntes  I  and  2,  Maryland  * 
State  Department  of  Education,  1975- 
76,  A  "systematic  K-12  program  and 
activities  using  .everyday  iriaterials  for 
functioning  in  society; 

Gates  Peardon  Practice  Exercises  in  Reading, 
Teachers  College.  Press,  First-seventh  - 
grade  reading  leyeig  of  interest  to  all 
ages.  ' 

Ginn  Word  Etirichment  Program,  Thmdoti^ 
Clymer  and.  Thonins  C.  Barrett.  Ginn 
and  Conipany.  Xerox,  LeKingtoni  Mass. 
02173.  Levels  1-7, 


Group  Soiitiding  Game,  E.  W.  Doleli.  Ph.D., 
Garrard  Publishing  ^mpany.  Cham- 
paign. Illinois  61 820.  A  CQniplute  course 
in  phonics. 

High  hiletisiiy  Lear  rung  Systems  —  Reading, 
Random  House,  Inc.,  Educational  Sys- 
tem Division,  201  E.  SOIh  Street.  New 
York*  N.Y.  10022,  A  systematic  ding-/ 
nostic  and  prescriptive  approach' uiiliz-  * 
Ing  a  variety  of  materials^  de^figned  to 
correct  specific  reading  denciencies. 

Hip  Reader,  UoMjib,  Inc..  1449  37th  Si., 
Brooklyn,  N,Y.  1 1218.  Paperbacks  for 
^        teenage  and  adult  non^readers  and  very 
poor  readers  in  grades  7-12  with,  read- 
ing level  W  2-3, 

intersettsory  Reading  Method,  C.  Pollack. 
^Book-Lab,  Inc.  (see  above).  Unit  in  the 
beginning  reading  level  designed  to 
u   tench  consonants  and  short  vowels  to 
non-readers,  wirh  Inierest  level  from 
age  6  to  young  aduit.  . 

Keys  to  Good  Languagei  TMe^  Econdmy  ; 
Companyi  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Revised  in  1975.  Four  woTkbooks  with 
graduated  diiriculty  in  stories  and  exer-  ^ 
cises  to  improve  English  spelling,  usage, 
and  language  readiness, 

Laidlaw  \  Language  Experiences  Program t 
iVie,  Laidlaw  Brothers>  Publishers,  a 
division  of  Doubleday  and  Company, 
Inc..  River  Forest,  Illinois,  1973,  len 
texts  are*  included  for  levels  K-9.  *Xis* 
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\  tcniiig  and  Talking/*  and  "Wrilina" 
"Adventures  in  English,"  "Exploring  in 
]  English/*  etc. 

Lpubach,  Frank  C!  Chans  and  Starii's,  nnd 

;  Writtnf>  Book  for  Charts  and  Storm, 
New  Readers  Press/ Syracusei  N.Y. 

tei's  Read,  CInrenco  Bnrnhari  PuBlishfng 
Company,  Box  359,  Bronxville,  N.Y* 
10708.  First-third  grade  reading  level, 
of  intorest  from  age  6  Ihrough  yO'tng 
adult: 

^iftch  and  Check,  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Compuriy,  1900  E.  Lake  Avenue,  Glen- 
view,  Illinois  60025.  Colorsp  numbris, 
consonants,  and  sight  worc!:i, 

McCaU-Crahhs  Standard  Test  Lessons  in 
Rvaditiy,  Teachers  College  Press.  Sec- 
ond tliroiVgh  twelvth  grade  reading  ieveK 
for  all  ages  and  interests. 

Merrill  ^nmlstic  Readers,  Charles  E.  'Mer- 
rill;  Fiitillshtng  Company,  1300  Alum 
Creek  Drive,  Cdlumbui,/Ohip  .H32I6. 
Beginning  throiigh  sixih:grada TeatJfing 
level/  of  interest  to  all  uges^v  A  iserias 
r  with  a  phonic  approach.         /    .  . 

Monster  tiooks,  by  Bowmar  PViblisher&i  622 
Rodier  Drive,  Glcndale,  Calif.  91201. 
Small  paperbacks  with  cartoon  illusif a- 
.  tions  and  liirgy  print,  including  12  tilies, 
Lcj  Monster X^omes  to  the  City,  Mon^ 
,  ster  Looks  /or  dlionw.  Monster  Cleans 
His  HousCi  Monster  Looks  for  a  Friend, 
Momter  Meets  Lady  Monster,  etc. 


Motocross  Racing  by  Red  Hallum,  Educa- 
tional Acilvlties,  InCi  Frcepod,  N.Y. 
1 1520.  A  kit  with  nimslrip,  cassette,  and 
bookici  with  pictures  and  story-  other 
kiis  also. 

New  Diagnostic  Rea^ln^  Workbook  Series^ 
The,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

New  Phonics  We  Use,  TAe,  Arthur  W,  Heil- 
inim,  Rand  McNally  and  Company* 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chipagb,  Illinois, 
.  ^  '1972.  Phonic  Skills  in  wprkbooks  rang- 
ing in  difllculty  from  beginning  reading^ 
level,  A-O. 

New  Rochester  Occnpinional  Readin,ti  Series: 
The  Job  Aheadi  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  259  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cogOj  Illinois  60611,  The  same  voca- 
tional material  presfiited.at  each  reading 
level  ^  from  2-5,  of  :'intorest  to  young 
^  ;  qdulis  and  adults^  v 
PAL  Paper  hacks,  Xerox^Edueajion  Publica- 
tions, Middieiown^  Connecticut  06457. 
Kit  A:  9  litles  (27  boaks)  •  U5-2.5  ievel 
and  9  thles  (27  books):  2.50.5  level. 
Kit  B:  9  titles  of  3.54.5  level  and  9 
iitles  of  4,5-5.5  level.  Example  titles  in- 
clude: Man  Kilier,  Amazing  Adyen^ 
turas,  The  Monster  Fly,  Sports  StarSi 
Sports  Greats  of  the  70'sl  The  Junkie, 
The  .'Vctte,  The  Honda  Kid,  Lanuh  It 
Up,  etc. 

Phonics  arid  Word  Power,  ed.  of  My  Weekly 


Reader,  Xerox  Education  Piiblicalion^i . 
:  Education   Center,   Columbus,  Ohio 
43216.  Paperback-workbooks  in  three 
programs.  » 

Phonics  We  Use,  Learning  Games  Kit§^ 
Lyons  and  Camahan  Educational  Pub- 
lishers. 407  East  25th  St.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60616. 

Phonovbual  Series^  Phonovisiial  Products, 
Inc..  ^  O.  Box  5625,  Washington,  D.C. 
d,^  '^inning  reading  leveL 

Readers  x^i.uict  Catalog,  Scholastic  Book 
Services,  904  Sylvan  Avenue,  Engle- 
wood  Cllflfi,  New  Jersey  07632.  From 
2-12  grade  reading  level  with  interest  '  , 
level  for  all  ages^  Inexpensive  paper- 
back books. 

Readers  Digest:  New  Rciuling  Skill  Builder, 
Adventure  Series,  nnd  Adult  Readers 
Seric.*,  i^-  aders  Digest  Services,  Inc  ' 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.  10570.  Short  read- 
ing booklets/ some  with  questions  for 
comprehensipn.  Ranging  from  1-8  grade  > 
reading  level.         i  , 

Reading  and  Thinking  Skills,  Continental 
ProsSj  Elizabethtown/ Pennsylvania 
. 17022.  . 

Reading  Development  Kit,  Addison  Wesley 
Puhlishirig  Company,  Menlo  Park,  Cal- 
ifornia 94025.  Kit  A:  second  and  third 
grade  levels;  Kit  Bi  fourth  to  sixth  \ 
grade  levels.  Appeals  to  young  adults 
and  adults. 

Maiarials/2\ 
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\  RciidinR  for  a  /*//r/>f>j^%  Follclt  Piiblishing 
Compnny,  ChiengOj  Illinois  60606,  De- 
ginning  ai  iIid  unrllgst  reacling  level,  in^ 
cliulini*  building  sight  vocnbiilhry,  of 
inlyrcMt  to  young  adulU  and  ndtiltB. 

Read'ini^  I  or  Concepts,  Wobstcr  DivUinn  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Ca,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
nooks  A  ami  B. 

Reatiiiij^  for  Meatun^,  J,  B.  LippincHtt  Co., 
521  Fifth  Avunua,  New  YorK.  N.Y. 
19105. 

Rvadhi^  Itweiittva  Profiratu,  QowniMr  Pub- 
lishing Company,  ClondaICi  Ca.  91201. 
Kits  such  as:  *'Karting^  Fun  on  Four 
WheuU,'*  \"Drng^  Racing."  **Horses." 
*'Surflng,"  **Diinc  DuggiuC  ''Motor- 
cycle Racing,!*  etc, 

Readin^f  Sticaess  Series,  Xerox  Buucat  ion 
Publicatioiis,  Education  Center,  Colum^ 
^  bus,  Ohio  43216.  For  student*.  10-16 
yuars  old  who  need  remedial  loadingi 
a  "Herios  of  six  basic  reading  skills  books 
with  niaturc  formni;'*  paperback  work^ 
books.     \  • 

Reiid^Study-Thifiki  XQtQiC  (see  ab<)vc).  Level 

V  I:  "Read  For  liitcral  Fact;"  Level  2: 
\  "SUidy  and  liiierpret:"  Level  3:  "Tliink 
Creatively"  and  "Organizational  Think- 
ing;" paperback  wDrkbooks. 

Real  Siorhs,  Book  A,  Globe  Book  Com- 
panVj  Inc.,  175  Fifth  AvenuD,  New 
York.  N.V.  iOOIO.  RDading  level:  34.5. 

Reinediid  Rendififi  Drills,  Heggu,  T.  Q,,  and 

Nandl>Qok/22  V 


oihcrs*  Ceorge  Wahr  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Ann  Arbori  Michigan.  Beginning- 
3rd  grade  level  of  reading  diflicully;  of 
interest  to  all  ages. 

Svliolmtic  Book  Services:  Action  Books, 
Scholastic  Book  Services^  a  division^of 
Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  N.Y,  Titles 
which  include:  flw  Day  Ajier  fonibr- 
row,  Craiy  Ge^rm,  The  Uraak-ln,  and 
Sprint  Bdqks.  ^ 

Specific  Skills  SerieSi  Richard  A,  Boning, 
ilarnell  Loft,  Ltd.,  Baldwin,  N.Y.  1 1 5 1 0. 
Includes:  **Working  With  Sounds," 
"I*ollowing  Dii'uciions,*'  "Using  the 
ConlcKl,"  **Locatin8  the  Answer^"  "Get^ 
aing  the  Facts,"  **Drawing  Conchh 
sions,"  "Gelling  the  Main  Idea,"  and 
"Detecting  Sequence.*' 

Split  Words,  Holiday  Games,  P.O.  Box  2565. 
Bell  Gardens,  Git.  90201. 

StractHral  Reading  Series,  Random  House, 
New  York,  N.Y,  10022.  At  the  bcgin^ 
ning  level,  but  of  interest  to  at)  ages, 
this  series  is  usefiil  ^r  individual  tutor- 
ing, Dspcciaily  in  early  instruction. 

Sapifortlve  Reading  Skills,  Programs  for  iih 
dividNalized  Instrnction,  Richard  A. 
Boning,  Dexter^  Wcstbrook,  Ltd.,  958 
Church  St.,  Baldwin,  N  Y.  11510.  In- 
cludes: "HomonymSi*'  "Undcrslanding 
Word  Grou|xs,"  "Understanding  Ques- 
iions,**  "Syllabication,'^  "Using  ,  ah  In- 
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dcx,"  "Rhyme- rinic,*'  and  "Using  a 
Table  of  Content^.** 

Tactics  I,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Conipany, 
1900  E.  Lake  Avenue,  Glenview,  Illi- 
nois  60025.  Kit  for  high  school,  college 
and  ^dnlt  literacy, 

T arget  Red,  Target  Yellow,  and  Target  Ulue, 
Field  nducntional  Publlcalions,  2400 
Hanover  SI.,  Palo  Alio.  Ca.  Cassettes 
for  word  analysis  vocahtilary  pipgram, 

Trne  floe^At,  Inslilulional  Book  Service^  1224 
W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago;  Illinois 
60607.  First-Second  grade  reading  lovelj, 
of  inlerest  to  all  ages. 

We  Honor  Them,  Watson*  W.  M.,  New 
Readers  Press,  %raeuso,  N.Y.  13210* 
Two  volimies  of  easy  to  read  biog- 
raphies, one  page  in  length,  of  impor- 
tant Negroes  in  Amorican  hisiory.  From 
2-4  grade  reading  level. 

Word  Attack  Series,  Fcldman,  S.  and  Mcr-^ 
rill,  K.»  Teacher.^  College  Press.  From 
nrade  2-4  reading  level,  of  interest  to  all 
^iges.  Grade  2:  "Ways  to  Read  Words,'* 
Grade  3  r  "More  Ways  to  Read  Words/' 
and  Grade  4:  **Lcarning  About  Words*" 

Yearling  Books,  Dell  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017,  Tnexpcnsivo  paperback 
from  2nd  to  8th  grade  reading  level, 
incliidlng  adnpted  biographies  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  Abraham  Lincoln^  and 
John  F.  Kerinedy,  "  ^ 
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APPENDIX:  STANDARDS  FOR  STATTiWIDE 


RBCOaNniON 


I 'OR 


VOLUN'l'EERS 


.SCHOOL  VOI  UNTHKU  PROGRAM 

cnRiii'iCjArn  ■ 

Id  bu  uliiiihiL'  fiir  lliiK  cuilllkniu,  ilic 
priiiei|ial  of  ilic  scluuij  niiisl  suiislu;-  »'''y 
iloLiiinciii  for  ilig  I.Ji.A.  A'oluiiluui  Pro- 
grain  Cuordiiuitor  thai  lha  Huhnol  viihin- 
tccr  progruin  proviilQs:^  ' .  . 

1.  a  HUifr  uriunlallon  prograin  in  which 
u  mhiimiini  of  H()%  of  the  stall  han 
parlicjpalcil. 

2.  an  imlivithial  (cither  sinlF  or  vnhin- 
'      leer)  cleHlgiiaied  to  provUlc  Iralning, 

Icadurship  ami  euorilinulion  to  the 
Hehnol  vohinteer  program. 

3.  a  (jorpH  of  vohinlccrs  whiuh  proviJcR 
an  average  of  not  less  than  100  hours 
per  year  of  volunluer  service  ii'  the 
Hchciol  iiihlruclioiuil  program  per  caeh 
SO  Hinilcnis  in  the  sdmoL 


SCIIOOI.  VOLUN TlllZR 

ciiirriFiCArB 

'  To  he  eligible  for  this  eertincaia,  ilic 
principal(H)  of  the  school(s)  nnisl  satis- 
fnclorily  dociMnenl  for  the  L.E.A,  Vol- 
unicer  Program  Coordinator  that  ^  the 
schopl  volunteer  has  provideU  a  minimum 
of  400  hours  ol  volunlccr  scrvicu  to  the 
school(s)  instiuctional  program.  Such 
service  can  have  been  provitled  over  the 
course  of  several  years, 


in  Ni'i  liiMnhMn  iif  \\\v: 

UlJISIANDlNci  VOLliNll  I  14  SI  l<\  U  I 


llhtslMit  lA  liHlMiiili'ii  iMiilri-i  \\\\\ 
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Coyrse  7  -  The  Commmity  as  a  Problem^SQlvina  Resourge  BflClcgfOUnd 

ModLlie  7.3      SGhQol/Conmtm'ity  Llnksi     pa^         and  Volimteers  IVIStGPiSiS 

iackground  l^D     ?  3.5 

Abstracts  gf  Other  Programs  Mentioned 
'  _in  ^r.&iner  Discussion 

■  NORTHWESTEHN  UMAN  - SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Parent-Taught  Academic  and  Vocational  Classag 

Desegregation  efforts  had  brought ^ on  tension  among^ etudents ,  and  the  busing  that  ' 
supported  the  prograin  had  caused  minority  ^students  to  lose  touch  with  their  eomtmi-. 

.    ties  and  their  former  neighborhood  schools.    After-school         weekend  classes  were 
■instituted  at  the/ neighborhood  schools  to  strengthen  the  links  between,  students  and 
their  old . neighborhoods.     The^  fs^l  was  to  minimise  the  disruptive  and  antagonizing 
■       effects  of  the  busing*    A  ye ar-rb\md. program  was  implemented  whereby,  bussed  students 
from  district  elemental  and  jmior  high  schools  were  released  on  Friday  afternoons 
to  attend  classes  at  their  f owner ^neig^'     '     i  schools..   Evening  and  Saturday 
classes  were  also  ^_held,  and  durin1g^the  .   ..^ner,  neigtoorhood  schools  functioned  as  full 

;  scale  commimity  schools.    Parents ,  consnunity  volunteers,  paid  teaching  aides,  and 
prof essionals  formed  the  core  "faculty"  teaching  classes  ranging  from  astronomy  and 
consumer  math  to  yoga  and  tennis.    Parents  worked^on  a  volunteer  basis,  as  did  other 
'  interested  community  residents*    They  taught  subjects  in  which  they , already  had  ex- 
pertise or  knowledge, ^  so  no  special  training  or  skills  divelopment  sessions  were 
conducted  for  them* 

■   Attendance  rates  at  the  claasses  for  students  and  adults  was  over  90  percent,' 
'    Informal  surveys  indicated  a  high  rate  of  satisfaction  with  program  services  and  per-- 
sonal  growth  as  a  result,  =  .  ' 

To  ensure  adequate  project  planning,  there  was  a  14-meir^er  conmunity  involvement 
program  planning  'board,  including  many  parents.    The  board  met  four  times  -  each  year  . 
to  review  activities,  budgets,  and  future  plans.'    The  entire  project  was  funded 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education  ProgrM  for  Compensatory  Education  and 
Dropout  Prevention. 

NORTHWESTERN  UMAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT^  '  ' 

Parent  Volunteers, on  Coimseling  Tmsm  ' 

This  school  district  instituted  a  year    round  coiinseling  program  for  st^^dents  K-12 
in  an  effort  to  curb  disruptions,  alienation,  and  tensions  created  in  part  by  desegra-^ 
gation  and  bussing.    The  counseling  team  was  composed  of  parent  volunteers,  profes- 
sional counselors,  teachers,  and  student  volunteers.    They  worked  with  about  ten 
percent  of  the  K-12  district  school  population.    .  '- 

Referrals  came  from  teachers,  regular  school  counselors, 'and  other  school  personnel.  . 
The  special  counseling  progr^  used  such. methods  as  home  visitations,  and  arouo 
V     counseling  beginning  during,  the  suOTner  months*  ,  ^he  staff,  including  parents,  n^^ered 


.    ■  !| 

1  i  ^ 

L'1  Kr.r':.  ' 

oyer  200  persohs*    Tha  core  staff  nurhbered  about  80.    The  core  staff  trained  other  ,  " 
yoluntaer  staff  over  a  six-^week  period  at  the  beginning  .of  the  suGPmer  in  communicatien 
skills,  and  reality  oriantad  coiansaling.    Training  of  parents,  paraprofessionals ,  ' 
and  itudent  eounselori  involved  viewing  videotape  interviews  and  discussing  tham* 
Counsaling  teams  compoaed  of  parents,  taachars,  counselors ^  and  paraprofassionals, 
function  in  every  secondary  school  of  the  district/  and  a  nuinber-  of  elementary  schools 
Team  sizes  vary  with  numbers  of  students  in  each  school. 

Individual  counseling  during  the  sramer  is  given  to  each  student  for  abou;  three 
hours ^  with  three  more  hours  devoted  to  home  visit  with  the  student  and  parents  * 
Students  also  meet  in  groups  of  about  20,    TOe  suiraner  effort  is  intended  to  build  trus' 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  follo^vmp  counsaling  during  the  ichool  year*    Group  meet- 
ings during  the  school  year  are  an  extension  of  the  summer  groups ,  with  students 
continuing  the  problem  solving,  career  guidance,  and  sharing  bf  feelings  .^ibout  school 
and  each  others 


The  success  of  this  program  is  illustrated  by  the  fpllowing  figures  ? 
year—  > 

o    More  than  70  percent  of  dropouts  entered  or  reentered  an 
educational  or  vocational  program,  or  found  full-time 
employment  , 


During  one 


o    More  than  70  percent  of  high-^absentee  secondary  students 
remained  in  or  completed  an  educational  or  vocational 
program,  . 

This  program  was  funded  by  the  State  Departeient  of  lducation*s  Program  for  Compensa-^ 
tory  Iducation  and  Dropout  Prevention, 

A  LARQE  EASTERN  CITY  ' 

Parent  Forum  Meet,ings  on  Gounsellng  Pisrupti     Students       '       .  » 

Parent  forrai^  meetings  limited  to  15  parents  were  held  in  this  school  to  encourage  a 
close  working  relationship  between  the  parents  and  profassional  cotmselors  working 
with  their  disruptive  qhildren.    Parents^  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
about  the  counseling  and  disciplinary  procedures /  were  far  more  likely  to  reinforce 
the  school's  efforts  in  their  dealings  with  Ghildren  at  home.    The  parents  became      '  ' 
more  supportive  of  the  school's  efforts*    Parent^forum  meetings  were  held  twice  a 
week  for  one  or  two  hours*    Each  parent  fortm  was  led  by  a  school  counselor, 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  and  the  school  principal.  .  The  school *;S  team  counseling 
approach  was  described,  student  case  "types"  were  discussed,  and  the  parental  role  was 
analysed.        ■     '  ,  ' 

Students  whose  parents  attended  these  meetings  became  generally  less  disruptive, 
at  least  partially  because  of  increased  continuity  between  SGhool  and  parental 
attitudes  abdut  socially  acceptable  behavior. 
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SOUTHERN  SUBUMAN  SCHOOL .  DISTRICT  ^  '  ■       ^'  ■. 

Due  to  increased  school  vandalism  and  burglaries ^  the  school  distriGt  solicited  CQm- 
munity  involvemant  to  patrol  the  school  buildings  at  night*     Each  school  has  a  patrol 
of  siK  to  twelve  voluntaars,  including  many  parents*    One  or  two  aitiaens  would 
patrol  grounds  on  any  given  night/  chacking  windows  and  doors  and  using  walkie- 
talkies  to  conmunicate  with  the  police  in  the  event  of  any  unusual  activity ♦  The 
school  secprity  director  provided  training  for  the  patrol  at/ the  beginning  of  the 
year,  discussing  responsibilities  and  restrictions  on  activities.    Each  month  the 
patrol  members  all  meet  to  discuss  problems  and  solutions ^  with  the  school  security 
director  and  police  personnel  generally  present. 

The  FTA  was  quite  helpful  in  garnering  parent  support  for  the  civil  patrol  effort. 
School  vandalism  and  theft  have  been  cut  significantly  since  this  improved  communis 
cation  and  surveillance  system  was  installed,  ^ 

DmVlR,  CQLORADO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Concerned  Citizens  Action  Program  . 

Initiated  by  the  Denver  Public  Schools  Boapd  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  Denver  coimunity^  the  Concerned' CitiMns  Action  ProgrM  is  designed 
to  encourage  citizens  to  "report  any  suspicious  or  criminal  activity  in  or' near  ■ 
district  school  buildings.    One  of  the^ imusual  features  of  this  program  distin- 
guishing it  from  many "others  nationwide #  is  the  monetary  reward  offered  to  citizens 
providing  information  leading  to  the  apprehension  of  vandals  or  preventing  criminal 
action  on  schoolgrQunds *    Kie  program  solicits  the  support  not  only  of  parents^  but 
of  all,  community  menftsers.    However ^  parental  involvement  has  contributed  a  great ^deal 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  Denver  School  Board  distributes/  among  other  publicity  materials /  a  brochure 
outlining  the  purpose  of  the  program  and  the  ways  in  which    citizens,  including/ 
of  course,  parents, 'can  become  involved.    Persons  who  live  close  €o  a  school  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  obseifve  the  school  building  after  school  hours;  call  the 
police  dispatcher  (working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  school  board)  in  the 
event  of.  any  imusual  activity;  and  notify  the  school  security  office  the.  next  day 
.-with  any  descriptive  inforTnation  that  could  lead  to  apprehension  of  the  suspect. 
If  the  phone  call  results  4n  preventing  criminal  activity  from  taking  place  or  in' the 
actual  apprehension  of  persons  conmiitting  vandalism,  theft,  or  burglary  on  school 
property,  the  Denver  P^lic  School  System  will  offer  a  reward  to  the  caller.  Rewards 
range  from  $25.00  to  1500.00.    All  information  concerning  the  circumstanced  of  the 
reward  is  kept  strictly  confidential  to  protect  the  caller, 

A  WISTEPN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Parent/Community /School  Committee  on  Student 'Conduct  and  Discipline 

In  response  to  increased  student  and  comnunity  complaints  about  disruption  'in  one 
of  the  junior  high  schools,  a  rural-. western  middle-income  school  district  created 
a  coTOnunity/school  conmittee  to  review  and  revise  existing  rules  and^  regulations 
on  student  conduct  and  discipline  for  the  district.    The  eoimnittee  was  composed  of 
parents,  teachers,  counselors,  social  workers,  actainistrators,  students, ,and  police 
representatives  and  was  funded  out  of  the  district *s  annual  operating  budget,  it 
was  designed  to  operate  for  four  months* 


The  coramittea  alectad  a  chairman  who  CQordinated  the  biweekly  meetings.  The 
following  activities  were  conducted  by  the  coranittee: 

o  Review  of  literature  and  laws  on  civil  rights  of  children 

4  o  Research  on  aspects  of  school  suspension    j       ,  -  ;  ' 

o  Review  of  school-level  regulations  QomwAng  student  conduGt 

o  Review  of  school  board  disoiplinary  and  other  related  policies 

o    Exchange  of  opinions  and  consensus  on  regulations  anfl  policies  in 
question  *  ,  . , 

■  =  ' 

The  outcome  of  the  committee's  deliberations  was,  a  series  of  recommendations  that 
were  incorporated  into  revised  regulations  on  student , conduct  and  discipline  for 
all  schools  (K-12)  in  the  district.     Parents  contributed  an  important  perspective 
in  the  development  of  the  recon«nendations*       '        ,  , 

The  revised  regulations  set  rwDre  realistic  parameters  for  student  conduct  and  re- 
flected both  the  expectations  of  coimunity  reprasentatives  and  the  school  district* 

URB^  WESTEM  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Parent  Advisory  Council  on  Operations  and  Curriculum  for  Alternative  High  Schooj 

alternative  high  school  for^  dropouts  and  highly  disruptive  students^  located  in 
on^  western  urban  school  district,  has  instituted  a  parint  advisory  council  consisti^ 
of  about  16  parents  and  students.    The^rlchool  includes-  grades  9  through  12^  has  a 
student  population  of  80^  and  is  prajnarily,  funded  thrpugh  the  State  Departaient  of 
Education  Program  for  Compensitory  iducation  and  Dropout  Prevention.,  - 

Over  a  seven-year  period^  the  parent  advisory  coimcil  has  been  meeting  monthly  to 
review  the  curriculrai  and  operation  of  the  school. ^    The  council  makes  recommendations 
which  are  sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  consideration.  Annually,, 
council  mentoers  participate  in  training  sessions  on' new  programs  suitable  for  alterna 
tive  schools*    The  training  sessions  avail  council  members  of  information  on  the 
latest  developments  in  program  desiga,  and  implementation  for  alternative  schools,  ' 
w'hich  gives  them  a  solid  basis  for  making  programmatic  reconmiendations. 

Some  examples  of  suggestions  that  evolved  from  parent  advisory  comicil  meetings 
are  as  follows: 

o    Improved  cooperation  and 'coordination  between  the  district  high 
schools  and  the  alternative  schools 

o    Better  maintenance  of  building  and  grounds  .  « 

■    o    Inrf|fased  involvement  of  conflnuhity  members  in  the  school  to  ' 
provide  careier  education  programs  ^ 

o    More  attention  to  basic  skills  development* 


The  active  involvament  of  parents  through  the  parent  advisory  council  has  been 
eff active  'in  pushing  through  program  changas  that  have  improved  student  achieve 
ment/  attitudes/  and  school >=climata.  /^      .  .  ^ 
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They  Do  It.     Maw  York:    Citation  Press,  1972.     ~  '/  - 

4.  Citizen  Education  Nawalattar.     Rasearch  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.,  444  North 
,3rd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pannsylvania  19123. 

5.  deikar,  Larry.    Volunteer  Coordinator  Guide,     Oregon:    University  of  Oregon 
Canter  for  Leisure,  Stud.ies  and  Community  Services,  1969. 

^  ®*     Developing  .Leadership  for  •parent/Citizen  Groups .     National  Committee  for 

Citizens  in  Education,  410  Wilde  Lake  Village  Green=,  Columbia,  Maryland  20144. 

7.  Bells,' Donald  R. ^  "Are  Parents  Really  Partners  in  Education?"    National  Asso- 
26-31°"  °^  Secondary  School  Principals.    Bullatln ,  58,  No.  378  (January  1974)  t' 

8.  Fedorko,  Helen,  and  Rhodes,  Doris.     "Cooperation  is  the  Key . "  Momentum, 
Journal  of  the  National  Catholic  Education  Association  7,  No.  4  (Decambar 
1976):     17-20.  ■  ii^ci-wiuej. 

9.  Hager,  Donna.     Community  Tnvolvement  for  Claasroom  Teachers.  ^'  Community  Col- 
laborators, P. O.^Box  542S,  Charlottesville,  VirginTr~l29^ 

handbook  for  Prince  Georges  County  Voluntaara.     1977;  reprint  #PGlN-7690-153''3  ' 
Prince  Georgei    "ounty- Public  Schools,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland    20870.  ^" 

Handbook  for  Secondary  School  Volunteer  Tutor  Prntr^m^      Division  of  Instruc- 
tion,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  B. W. 1.  Airport,  P.o;  Box  8717 
Baltimore,  Ilaryland    21240.  .  .  ' 
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|andbook  gor  Volunteers.  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  School  Volunteer  Progr^am. 
850  Hungarford  Drive,  Rockville,  Maryland    20850.  .       '  ' 


13.    "How  Mobile  Home  Dwellers  Cut  School  Vandalisin  costs."  ■proposition  13  .infor- 
roation  Service,  California  School  Boards  Association. 2,  No.  10  '(juna  26,  1979) 

14..    "How  to  Enlist,  Conmurtity  Support  for  .Innovative  Programs..".  '  Cassette  tape  ' 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  1904  Association  Drive, 
.Reston,  Virginia    22091.  '  ,  ' 


15.    Kappelman,  Murray,  and  Ackarnian,  Paul,     Between  Parent  and  Sohool      New  York 
Dial  Pifess,  1977.  •  — '  — — _ 


16, 


17. 


19. 
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"Live  In  School  Sittars  Are  Saving  This  District  Thouaands  of  Dollars."  Tha 
toarican  School  Board  jQumal>     July  1974^  pp,  36-38. 

mmm,  Paul.y  Primer  for  Parents.    Hopawell,  N. J.  i    HQughton  Mifflin,  1972.^ 

National  School  Volunteer  Program  Information  Bank  Newsletters,  Information 
Bankr  300  North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 

o  Sohool  Volunteers  1    ta  Added  Dimansion--LQuis  Longarzo 

o  Marketing  Principles  for  Volunteerlsm— Sarah  Lahr 

o  Soma  Notes  on  Fund  ^ising--lB  #38 — John  Mden 

o  Volunteerism--An  Aid  td.  Education — IB  #39--Ruth  Love 

0  What  Sahool  Voluhteers  Do — IB  #14  ' 

o  who  Cares  for  the  Child— IB  #36™john  Aldan  ^ 

o  School  Volunteers  and  Career  Education:    Some  Conoeptual  Thoughts— 
IB  #41--Kanneth  Hoyt  '  . 

,    o  Parent  Education  Through  School  Voluntaaring—IB  #18--TQni  Levi 

Q  40  Good  Ways  to  Endourage  Effective  School  Voluntaers--IB  #13 

Naylor,  Harriet.  Voluntaers  Today;  Finding, 'Training  and  Working  With  Them 
New  Yorkj    Asaociation  Press,  1967.     '  -  ~  ~  

20.  "Operation  Vandal  Watch i  h  Novel  Approach  to  Providing  Security  24  Hours  A 
Day,  7  Days  A  Week."  School  Administrator's  Disoipline  and  Control  Update. 
Croft-NEI  Publications^ October  1976,  pp.  1-3,   

21.  orthrow,  Iris.    VQluntaers ; A  Guidebook  for  Developing  and  Impleinanting  a 
school  volunteer 'Pr^ram.    Voluntaei-  Raadai-ship^- ih,h=T^„       Fntl^nil  Infor 
Riation  Center  on  Voiunteerisin/NCVA,  P.O.  Box  1807,  aduldar,  Colorado  80306. 

22.  "Parent  Patrols  Are  Scaring  W'ould-Be  Vandals."'   The'  American  School  Board 
Journal .     July  1974,  pp.  38-39.  .•  ~  ~  '■  

Parents  and  Teachers  Together.    Multimedia  kit  (transparencies,  films trip, 
^     cassette  tape) .    National  Education  Association  Distribution  Center,  AcadamiG 
Building,  Saw  Mill  Road,  West  Haven,  Connacticut    06516,    Kit  includes i 

Handbooks    Parent  Involvement  in  the  Schools      '  ^  t 

Sayler,  Mary  £ou.    Parents i    Active  Partners  in  Education  - 

"Get  Involved  in  Your,  Child's  School"  Leaflet  ~^  ■  ^ 

-B^^  Guidelines,  for  Parent  TOluntears.    Five  transparencies  with  overlap, 

g^rents  Network  .DireotoryV    National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education, 
.      410  Wilde  Lake  viliage  Green,  Columbia,  Maryland  20144, 

•  P^gen^i  Organizing  to  Improva  Schools,    National  Conmittae  for  Citizens  in 
Eduoation,  '410  Wilde  Lake  Village  Green,  ^Coli^ia,  Maryland  20144 


Safran,  Daniel.    Bvaluatinq  Parent  Involvament.    cantar  for  the  Study  of 
Parent  Involvemant,  S240  Boyd  Straet,  Oakland,  California  94618. 

School  Volunteer  Procrramai    Bvarything  you  Need  to  Know  to  Start  or  Improve 
Your  Program.     National  School  Voluntaer  Program,  300  North  Washington 
Street,  Maxandria,  Virginia    22314.  ' 


The  use  of  School  ^tolunteerH.    Mott  Institute  for  Conmunity  Improvement. 
Michigan:    Michigan  State  Univarsity  Press,  1973. 

Vaela ,  Mary.  School  VQluntears  Handbook.  Learning  Publicationa ,  Jnc . ,  P.O. 
Box  1325,  Holmas  leach,  Florida  33509, 

Violance  in  Our  Schools i    What  to  Know  About  It— What  To  Do  About  It 
National  Committae  for  Citizens  in  Education,  410  Wilda  Laka  Village  Graan 
Columbia,  Maryland    21044.     "  \ 

Volunteer  Handbook  for  School  Volunteers,  Coordinators,  Teatihers.  and 
Principals.     1976r  reprint  #PGIN-76&0-lS30.    Prinea  Georges  County  Public 
schools.  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland    20870.  ! 


Voluntaar  Readership  Newslattar.  Volunteer i  The  National  Center  for  Citizen 
Involvement,  1214  ISth  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Wilson,  GaryB.,  and  Wingate,  larbara.    Parants  and  Taaohers-  Humanistic 
Educational  Technicmes  to  Facilitate  Commmieation  Between  Parents  and~ 
Staff  of  Educational  fiograms.     Humaniaa  P^^^. .  aai   t.^,^i,4.^,„  °-rt-t.  IT  E  - 
Suite  114,  Atlanta,  Georgia    30309,' 1974.  " 

Winecoff,  L.,  and  Powell,  c.     Organizing  a  Volunteer  Progr^.  Michigan- 
Pendell  Publishing  Company,  1976.  '       ~  ' —  \ 
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Resources/ 
BibHography 


OrganigatiQnal  ResQurcas  List 


1.  Canter  for  the  Study  of  Parent  Involvement 
,        Dan  Safran 

5240  Boyd  Street 
Oakland,  CA  94618 
415/658-7557 

2,  '    Shild  Study^  AssoGiation  of  toerica 

50  Madison  Avenue   "      .  .  " 

New  York,  NY  10010 

-3*    Children's  Defense  Fund 
V    i763  R' Street,  N.w; 
Washington,  DC  20009 

4,'    Citizens  Training  Institute 

c/o  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Eduaation 

Suite  410,  Wilde  Lake  Village  Green 

Columbia,  MD    210.44^  .    ^  ^ 

5*     Home  and  School  Institute 

Trinity  College  ^ 
Washington,  DC  20017 

6*     Institute  for  Responsive  EduGation 
""  704  Commonwealth  Avenue  .  ^ 
Boston,'  MA  02215 

7.  National  AssoGiation  for  Child  Development  and  Iducation 
500  12th  Street,  S.W, 

Washington,  DC 

^484-0140  ^  • 

8.  National  Citizen  Participation  Council,  Inc, 
1620  I  Street,  N*W. 

Washington,  DC 

9*     National  Coalition  of  ISEA  Title  I 

Parents  ^  ' 

416  Wast  Sixth  Street 
Wilmington, 'Dl    19801  — 

10,    National  Committaa  for  Citizens  in  Education 
Suite  410,  Wilde  Lake  Village  Green 
Colmt^ia,  MD  21044 
800/NET-WORK 


0 


11.    Natiortal  Conttnunity  EduGatian  Association 

1030  15th  Street,  N,W,  ■ 

Washington,  DC  20005 

4fi6-313D 

X2.     National  council  of  Organizations  for  Children  and  Youth 
1910      Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC 
785-4180 

a^3.    National  Information  Center  on  Volunteerisin 
P*0.  Box  1807 
Boulder,  CO  80306 
303/447-0492 

14.  National  School  Public  Relations  Association 
1801  North  Moore  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22209 

15.  National  School  Volunteer  ProgrMi,  Inc. 
,     300  North  Washington  Street 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 
836-4880 

16.  P*T,A,  National  Office 
700  North  Rush  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
312/787-0977 
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17.    Research  for  Batter  Schools,  Inc. 
444  North  3rd  Street  ^ 
Philadelphia,  pa  19123 


yoiunteeri  The  National  Center  for  Citizen  Involvement 
1214  Sixteenth  Street,  N^W,  .  ' 


^  Washington,  DC  20036 
467-5560 


Resourees/ 

CoUrSe_  l  -  The  community  aa  a  Problem-Solvinq  Rasourea  /  BibliOgrapll|f 

Module___  7.3  -  School/Community  "Links  I    Parants  and  VoluntaBrH 

Blbiioqraphy  for  Parent  involvement 

It''  -  ■ 

Cooke,  T.  P.  Parental  Involvement  in  the  Sahoolsi  tan  Postulatora  of  Justification - 
Education  96.  No.  2   (1975)  s     168-169.  -  ^^c4.A^catj,on. 

The  educational  aUd  psychological  literature  supporting  parent  involvement  is  ' 
discussed,  some  of  tha  postulatafl  includat  costs,  benafita,  reaponsibiiities • 
shortage  of  paraprofeasionala;  arid  support  systems.  ,  , 

^'     Parent  Involvement  in  Early'  Childhood  Education:    K  Parspectiva  from 
"-S-     Washington,  D.C. j National  Institute  of  Education,  1973.   _ 

The  paper  focusea  on  parent  involvement  in  early  childhood  educationai  rolea.  Topics 
included  are.    home  visits; 'oriyin  of  parent  involveinent  trends;  roles,  barriers  and 
inoentives;  costs;  durability  oi:  phanges,  and  what  is  naceasary  and/or  sufficient. 

Daviea,  D,,,  ed._    Schools  Where  Parents  Make  a  Difference.    Boston,  Mass.:  Institute 
for  Responsive  Education,  1976.    ED  133796:7  Available:     Institute  for  Responsive 
Eaucation,  704  Commonwealth  Avenue ,  Boston,  Mass.     92215.     (Cost  13.95.) 

Eleven  case  studies  are  presented  which  illustrate  how  schools  and  comnunities 
worked  together  for  better  educational  experiences  for  the  children.     The  intro- 
duction of  the  book  focuses  on  the  ups  and  downs .of  participatory  democracy  and 
the  conclusion  contains  suggestions  for  community  and  school  unification.  " 

Gordon,  1.  j.     Parenting,  Teaching  and  Child  Development.    Young  Children  31 
No.  '3  (1976):     173-183.       ■  "  ■  '   ' 

Topics  discussed  in  the  article  include:    research  on  parenting;  preparing  people 
for  paranthood;  and  matching  the  learning  environment  to  the  child      Dr  Gordon 
also  presents  5  P's,-4  R's,  and  TLC  as  important  to  the  preparation  of  parents  as 
teachers.  .  ,     ,  -c-        -  i'  -    -  so 


??S?f'  °°  -^""^  Parents  as  Teachers.     Theory  Into  Practice  11, 


The  article  presents' a  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  a  parent's  effective- 
ness as  a  teacher^.     it  is  conoluded  that:     (1)  parents'  behaviors  as  information  " 
givers  and  directors  influence  children's  intallcctual  perf  cmanca,   (2)  parents  are' 
not  a  homoganaous  group  and  individual  differences  exist  between  parents'  abilities 
as  teachers?   (.3)  we  must  change  an  outdated  =  attitude  that  criticized  parents  aa 
teachers;  and  (4)  we  must  recognise  parent  education  as  a  sound  educational  practice, 


Honig,  A,     Parent  InvQlvement  in  Early  Childhood  Education .    Washington^  D.C.i 
National  Association  for  the  Iducation  of  Voung  Children^  1975.     ED  113010.   '  ' 
Available  I    National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children,  1834  Con- 
neeticut  Avenua,  N.W, ,  Washington,  0,C.     20009.     (Paper  $3,00  plus  1*30  postageO 

Pin  examination  of  aKisting  models  and  prograins  designed  to  involve  parents.  In- 
cluded are  I    discussions  of  issues ^  research  evidence ;  evaluation  techniques 
(parent  involVOTent)  ;  dtscriptions  of  specific  progr^s;  suggestions  for  "measuring 
change;  problems  encountered  with  parent  involvement;  and  a  detailed  discussion 
of  solutions,     tn  addition,  bibliographies/  audiovisual  materials,  and  curriculum 
guides  for  parents  and  teachers  are  provided* 

Jones,  E,  Involving  Parents  in  Children's  Learning.  Childhood  Education  47  (1970): 
126-130.  ~~ —  — ~ 

The  article  emphasises  the  importance  of  involving  parents  in  education,  especially 
home  visits  by  teachers;  practical  suggestions  for  home  visits  are  discussed. 

Lane,  M*  B,     Education  for  Parenting.     Urbana,  lU.i    EMC  Clearinghouse  on  Early 
Childhood  Education,  1974.     ED  108093. 

Various  approaches  and  programs  educating  and  involving  parents  are  discussed i 
the  ecological  ^d  home-school  communication  approach i  the  Nurseries  in  Cross-  ' 
Qaltural  Education;  and  the  assisting,  insight  and  home-based  progr^s.    Also  In- 
cluded is  a  discussion  of /problems,  an  annotated  bibliography  of  materials,  pro- 
gram descriptions,  and  films  on  parenting, 

Safran,  D.     Preparincf  Teachers  for  Parent  Involvements'    1974,  ^ 

An  examinatioa  of  how  teacher  education  can  be  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  work 
with  parents.    Topics  inoludei    \^y,  involve  parents  in  formal  education?;  why  train  ■ 
teachers  for  this?;  what  competencies  do  teachers  need?;  how  can  teachers  be  helped 
to  obtain  competencies'?;  arid  what  can  be  dona  to  prepare  schools  of  education  to 
meat  the  challenge  of  designing  teacher  programs  for  parent  education?    Safran  be- 
lieves teachers  have  to  acGapt, and  respect  the  parents  and  the  coramnity  of  the 
children  they  teach. 

Ware,  W.B.,/and  Garfaer,  M.  The  Home  Environment  as  a  Predictor  of  School  Achievement 
Theory  into  Practice  11  (1972)2    190-195,  ■ 

A  Study  that  provides  evidence  for  the  importance  of  the  home • environment  to  the 
child's  cognitive  abilities.     Included  is  a  discussion  of  the  variables  that  corre-. 
late  with  school  success*  '  - 


T    D  g_         Day  care  Premises^    A  Boom  to  i.h.  t.i.^.„...„ 


The  papar  deals  with  fiva  idaas  pionaared  by  tha  dayaara  and  prasehool  movamentg 
Sf  «mL^°''  ^^''f  «l«n«ntary  sahoola .    the  notion  that  iQ  ie  flSSL; 

the  child  can  be  taught  if  learning  is-  individuaiizad  to  his  neada-  develoDment  is 
influenced  by  anvironmantal  interaction,  self-concept  ia  in^portant    and  p2^t 
influanoe  is  orupial  to  growth  and  educational  development.    Mbo    included  ara 
innovative  school  activities  "based  on  these  five  ideas.  -^ama  are 


Centar  for  the  Study  of  Parent  Involvement.     Parent  Involvement i     Parent  DevelODment 
t  Snf  to';h  'r';    T''^'^'    All  three  l.sue  .ape.s  above  o^le  0^!^  ' 
calif "ll6^I.'1,"Kr  °'  '"^"^  involvement,  5240  ioyd,  Oakland, 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Parent  Involvemant.  Preparing  Teachers  for  Parent 
Involvement.     Oakland,  Calif . ,  1974  ($2. 50).-   Parent 

Jones,  P.,  and  Jones,  s.     Parents  Unite!    Mew  Yorkj    Wyden  Books,  1976. 

'■  ■  '  ■'  -  ■  ■ 

MiUer,  B.  L.,  and  Wilmshurst,  A.  L.    Parents  and  .  Volunteers  In  the  classroom - 
AHan^ook  for  Teachers.    San  Francisco,  Calif.  .    r  s  E  Research  AssooiKes  197S 
Szlllloof.'      "^"""""^  A-^-iatas,  4843  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaUff' 

Guinagh,  B.  j.,  and  Jester,  R.  E.  How  Parents  Read  to  Children  Theorv  Into 
Practice  11  (1972)  s     171-177'.  -  ^-niAaren.    Tnaory  into 

The  article  is  a  description  of  the  PARS  project.    Generally,  the  parent  is  given 
LnrL  li"       .  the  child  and  parent^ohild  interaction  is  measured.    The  instrS^ 
«  trchSlren?  '^""^  °'  ^^'^^^  *°  -^-^ 


HackensaokPuhUc  schools.    Home-Sohool  Interaotian.    Project  LEM.    Hackensack,  ' 
LkeLack/N.  J.'l'eoi.^^'^^ 

The  basic  principle  of  the  project  is  that  parent  participation  helps  develop  the 
program  and  cUmate  for  improved  learning.    A  discussion  is  includel  of  ^ow  pa«nts 
^IJelSoolf  "  P-^--  involving  multiage  grooping  in 
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Mattox,  B.,         RiGh,  D.     Conmunity  Involvement  Activities:    Research  into  action 
Theory  Into  Practice  16,  No.  1  (1977) i  29-34, 

A  description  of  the  Washington,  D,c,,  Home  and  Study  Institute,  devoted  to  the 
development  of  home-school-coiranunity  partnership  in  educational  programs*  Re- 
search of  the  Institute  is  discussed,  as.  well  as  the  H,E,L-p.     (Home  Education 
Learning  Program)  recipe-type  activities, 

3 

Parent  Involveinent  in  Spacial  Education 

toidin,  R.  Parenting  Skills:    A  Trainer's  Manual.     A  PerfoCTance  Based  Early 

Childhood-special  Education  Teacher  Preparation  Program.    Monograph.  Charlottes'- 
ville,  Va*i    University  of  Virginia,  School  of  Education,  4974, 

Grim,  J,,  ed.  Training  Parents  to  Teach:  Four  Models,  First  Chance  for  children. 
^1^.  Chapal  Hill,  N,C,i  Narth  Carolina  University,  Technical  Assis~tance  "~  ' 
Develo^ent.  System,  1975, 

Karnes,  M.  B,,  et  al*     "Involving  Families  of  Handicapped  Children."    Theory  Into 
Practice. 11  .(1972)  1     150-156.  - — =^  - 

Levitt^  E,,  and  Cohen,  a.     Parents  as  Teachers i    A  Rationale  for  Involving  Parents 
in  the  Education  of  Their  Young  Handicapped  Children.    New  Yorki    City  University 
of  New  York,  Hunter  College,  Special  Educatioh  Development  Center,  1974. 

Gordon,  1.  J,,  and  Breivogel,  W.  P.,  eds.    Building  Effective  Home/Sohool  Relation- 
ships-   Boston:  .  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1976/"  Available:  "  Local  bookstora  or  write 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc , ,  Longwood  Division,  Dept.  89SLC,  Link  Drive,  Rocklelgh,  N.j, 
97647,  - ^  r 

This  book  contains  guidelines  for  preparing,  implementing,  aiid  evaluating  a  home, 
visit' program, 

Rich,  D. ,  and  Jones,  C*  h  Family  Affair i  Education,  Washington,  D.C,:  The  Home 
and  School  Institute,  1977,    Availablei    Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.C,  20017. 

A  manual  focusing  on  the  power  of  the  tSchool-family  partnership*    Topics  include! 
200  home  learning  recipes  i  ways  for  helping  professionals  reach  out  to  the  homcii  and 
salient  research  studies  from  1964-^1975,    In  addition,  there  is  a  description  ^d 
, review  of  twelve  progriais  involving  parents* 
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^ah,  D      and  Mattox,  B.     101  Activities  for  Bulldlno  More  Effective  Sflhonl- 
EnTtitl  Washingtcn,  D.C,    Homa  and  School  Inatltuta,  1976. 

D  C     Jnm7  Home ^ and  school  institute,  Trinity  College,  Waahington, 

D.C.     20017  (14.00  and  $.50  mailing,  5  or  mora  $3.50  and  |1.00  mailing). 

Activities  for  aehool-community  involvement  and  interaction  written  in  a  recipe- 
tpe  format.     Lots  of  Ideas  for  communications,  educational  events,  utilisation 
of  resources,  volunteers,  aecondary  aohool  outreach  and, money  making  activities 


Bamber,  Chrlssie, 
(Pebruary  1977) . 


"Parents  must 


help,'  Children  must  not  lose."    Network  2,  No.  4- 
NCCE  (National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education) ,  410  Wilde 
Lake  Village,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 


La^92^^f  ^^^^       planning  for  their  handicapped  children  as  result  of  Public 
Law  92-142,  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.    List  of  Children's  Rights 
and  Parents'  Rights  included.  '  wiixa.aren  s  Kignts 
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Course  ^  '  The  Community  As  a  Problem  Solving  Resource 
Module  "  ^^"ninS  Agency/Business  Support 


Module 
Synopsis 


Purpose  - 

Businesses    agencies,  and  orianizations  all  have  interests  in  maintaining  schools 
that  are  safe  environments  for  learning  and  that  are  able  to  educate  the  community's 
ctiildren.     This  module  focuses  on  ways  schools  can  win  support  in  the  community  and 
involve  the  social  agencies,  businesses,  and  organizations  in  joint  projects  with  th 
school.     It  presents  a  conceptual  framework  for  planning  activities  and  provides  sug 
gestions  about  how  to  approach  these  different  elements  in  the- community  . 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to — 

1.  Discuss  ways  of  proceeding  to  get  agency/business  support 

f 

2.  Articulate  benefits  that  schools  and  agettcies/businesses  can  derive  from 
cooperative  ventures 

3.  Enumerate  barriers  to  cooperation 

\        4.      Discuss  ways  of  dealing  with  business  to  gain. support. 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 


It  is, 


This  Is  a  core  module  targeted' at  the  preoperational  and  operational  level 
therefore,  appropriate  for  a  broad  mix  of  participants.    While  the  materials . are  pre- 
sented  from  the  perspective  of  what  a  school-must  do  to  start  a  program  of  community 
involvement,  they  will  also  assist  community  members  and  staff  of  social  service 
aiencies  m  working  with  schools  to  set  up  youth-serving  programs 
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Module 

Cour^m     7  -  The  Community  As  a  Problem  Solving  Resource  SyilOpSiS 

Module    7.4  -  Winniag  Agency/Busiiiess  Support  CCOIltillUed) 

Mpdi^/Pni  linmoi^t 

lwl^Wlf€i/  ^l^WII^I  I  l^l  IL 

• 

♦ 

Overhead  projector 
Screen 
Flip  chart 
Marker 

Materiais 

Transparency 

J 

7.4.1         Rationale  for  School-Community  Cooperation 

Participant  Worksheets 

7,4.1         Case  I 
7*4,2         Case  II 

Background  Materials  fTrainer/Parf  i  r-i'pani^) 

7.4.1  Cooperation  with  the  Community-    Agencies,  Businesses,  and  "Organisa- 
tions, nsm,  1979                                                     '  . 

7.4.2  .     ■'Background  of  Interagency  Coordination:     A  Working  Papery"  Simon, 

Marion  A,,  Statewide  Youth  Advocacy,  Inc,,  Rochester,  New  York      '  ' 

7.4.3  ^'A  Corporation  Adopts  a  School,"  NSVP  information  Bank,  Arlington, 
Virginia 

Resources/Bibliography 

R.7.4.1      Community  Involvement  in  Schools,  NSRN  T/A  Bullatin 
R. 7.4.2      Community  Schools^  NSRN  T/A  Bulletin 

R,7.4.3      Yerba  Buena-    A  School-Based  Interagency  ApprQach,  NSRN  T/A  Bulletin 

) 
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Mutual  Benefits  Can  Be  Perived 
From  Shared  Responsibilities  and  Resouroes 
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Course  i  -  Thm  Comrnunitv  as  A  P_gobl§n\—SQlvino  Reaourca 
Moduia    "'4  -  winning  Ageney/BusinaBa  Support 


Cours# 
Agenda 
by  Mpdula 


1  to  l^f  haurs 


Module  Summary 


This  module  a^lores  vays  of  proceeding  to  win  agancy/businasi  support,  Partioipants 
evaluate  different  approaches  to  garnering  support/   DisoussiQn  fdcusas'on  the  benefiti 
of  and  barriers  to  interagency  oooperation  and  change*    Special  considerations  in 
dealing  with  businesses  are  also  discusaed.  -  ; 


Getting  Interagency  Cooperation 


4. 


Aeti\^/ Cofrtent  Summary 


Participants  read  Casi.I  and  in  iitall  groupe  of  5  or  6  and  large 
groups  discuss  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  about  the  proce- 
dures followed  in  the  case*  '  "        ^    ^     ^-  ^ 

A,      Small  Group  Activity;  _Caae  I 

3-   '  Larg  e  Group  Discuss  igni  _Ca  s  e  I  ^  /  ^  ^ 

'  i 

myn  to  grocged:    Case  II  .  / 

—  —  .  .  / 

Participants  discuss  Case  II^  focusing  on  recommended /way's  to  pro- 
ceed in  dealing  with  agencies  and  businesses. 

genefits  and  Barriers      ■  '  , 

A*  ,    Overview/    Benefits  of  Interagency  Cooperation  , 

/  ,  '    ~  ~. .  ■  '  ~  '~ 

B*       Discussion  of  Benefits 

^  - — "    ^    -        -----  -   ^  _ 


A  L^jor  Barrier  to  Cooperatiom    Resistance  to  Change 

Overcoming  Barriers  and.  Resistance  - 

Special  Considerations  ^Hen.  Dealing  with  Businesses  (Optional 
Discussion)  '   ^  ' 

,1  ■■  f  •  ■ 

Participants  are  introduced  [to  the  motivations  underlying  the  will- 
ingness of  businesses  to  cooperate' with  ^ne  schools.  '  Things  to 
keep  in  mind  when  approaching  businesses  are  discussed. 


Business  Interests 
B.    ^  ausinesalike  Approach 


1 


Tim© 


15  min* 


20  mini 


40  min. 


10-15  min  ^ 


•  ' 


Course  ^  "  Community  As  a  Problem  Solving  Resource 
Module  "  Winning  Agancy/Business  Support 


yetaileci 
ilk-Throygih 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequenue/Actlvlty  Description 


Worksheet 


Small-Large  Group  Activity :  Getting  Interagency  Cooperation  (15  rain.) 
A*      Small  Group  Activity:     Case  I 

Trainer  refars  participants  to  Worksheet  7.4. 1^  'Case  X,  and 
gives  the  following  directions: 

o    Read  Case  I*    ^  - 

o    Form  small  groups  of  five  or  sixj  and  discuss  the  case^ 
answering  the  following  questians: 

-  What  did  Jordan  do  that  was  right? 
What  did  Jordan  do  that  w.as  /rong? 

-  What  could  he  try  next? 
*    Will  he  succeed? 

B*      Large  Group  Discussion:    Case  J  . 

Trainer  reconvenes  participants  into  large  group  and  asks 
one  member  of  ^each  small  group  to  report  out  findings.  Dis- 
cussion can  follow.    The  points  below  could  be  Included  In 
the  discussion,  =  . 

o    What  did  Jordan  do  that  was  right?  '  , 

He  talked  to  the  guidance  counselor  and  principal 
about  the  problem  ; 

-  He  contacted  the  social  agency  for  help* 

o    What  did  Jordan  do  wrong?  " 

-  He  had  no  real  Information  about  the  problem 

-  He  walked  Into  the  director's  office  without  an 
appointment  '  . 

-  He  had  no  backing  from  the  school  to  contact  the 
agency  and  no  support^ 

^    He  knew  nothing  about  the  agency  *  * 

.  -    He  knew  nothing  about  the  school *s  policy  for 
"dealing  with  outside  agencies. 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


0    What  could  he  t*ry  next? 

•  ^5 
^    He  might  go  back  to  the  principal  and  try  to  get  sup* 
port  for  the  project  ' 

*    He  might  find  out  what  other  agencies  in  the  city 

would  be  able  to  offer  support,  and  what  their  func- 
1  tions  are 

-  He  might  talk  to  students ^  patents,  and  other  commu- 
nity members  about,  the  problefa 

-  He  might  contact  other  agencies  who  would  know  of  sim- 
ilar projects  started  in  other  cities  or  other 
schools, 

.0    Will  he  succeed? 

^  Maybe. 

Large  Group  Activiti^  ■    Ways  to  Proceed--Case  II  (20  min.) 
Group  Discussion^    Caie  II 

Trainer  refers  participants  to  Worksheet  7.4.2 ,  Case  II ,  and 
asks  them  to  read  the.  ease* 

Trainer  leads  group  discussion  about  Case  II  asking  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

o    Why  is  this  approach  better  than  the  first? 

0    What  ware  the  positive  steps  that  Jordan  and  his  colleagues 
took  in  solving  the  problem?  - 

Trainer  should  refocus  the  suggestions  informally  to  suggast  a 
series  , of  "recommended  ways  to  proceed"  arid  record  these  on  a 
flip  chart.    Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  recommended 
ways  to  proceed* 

(1)    Gather  complete  information  about  the  problem  or 
situation p  . 

^^(2)    Know  what  is  sbu^ht--the  goals  and  objectives*  Know 
how  much  it  will  cost* 

(3)    .pontact  key  decisiomnakers  in  the  first  meetings* 
Talk  to  the  person  who  can  make  the  change* 

.     (4)    Present  a  clear  statement  of  the  school's  needs*  / 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


0- 

Sequence/Activity  Description 


(5)  State  what  the  agency/business  will  gain  from  the 
interchange.    Staite  the  benefits  from  the  interac- 
tion, 

(6)  Know  the  agency/bysiness  that  you're  approaching. 
Research  their  needs.    Know  the  barriers  to  making 
the  project  work.    Know  what  the  concerns  of  the 
agency  are,  ■  , 

(73    Provide  feedback  on  the  progress  of  the  project, 

W    Start  small.    Remember  that  piecemeal  changes  are 
more  easily  accepted  than  total  changes, 

(93    Make  temporary  changes.    Temporary  changes  are  more 
readily  acceptable  than  long  term  ones.  ."Try  it  for 
awhile^'    may  be  the  opening  wedge  for  an  innovation, 

Miailecture  Using  Transparency  and  Discussions    Benefits  and 
Barriers  (40  minj  ^~     ~  ■ 

A-      Overview:    Benefits  of  Interagency  Cooperatioa 
Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 

0    In  any  relationship — person- to^personj  agency-school  or 
school-buslness-*both  sides  want  to  benefit  from  the 
encounter^  to  get  something  out  of  the  relationship, 

o    One  of  the  recommended  ways  of  proceeding  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  an  agency  or  business p  as  discussed,  is 
to  point  out  the  benefits  the  agency  or  business  will 
experience  with  sharing  of  responslbilitiei  or  tasks. 
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Materials/ 
Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Descriptldn 


Transparency 
7.4.1 


Show  Transparency  7.4.1  and  make  the  point  below. 


Mutual  Benefits  Can  Be  Derived 
From  Shareci  Responsibilities  and  Resources 


o    ^utual  benefits  can  be  derivad  from  ihared  responsibility 
and  resources*  '  ' 


Discusiion  of  Benefits 

I  -  -  =^ 

THe  trainer  asks  the  following  question  to  trigger  discussioQ 
and  makes  the  following  points: 

What  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  an  agency  might  derive 
from  cooperating  with  a  school? 

-  Cost  reduction 
More  funding 

^    Give  better  services  to  clienti 
Eliminate  duplication  of  services 

-  EKpayid  their  network  (e.g.,  power  base) . 

o    Schools  need  to  communicate  ways  in  which  the  propoied 
cooperative  actions  can  help  the  agency r 

- Will  it  help  deal  with  limited  funds  for  populations 
with  many  unmet  needs? 

*    Doei  it  assist  overworked  staff? 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Sequanee/Activity  Description 


\ 


-  Will  it  help  reduce  client  drop-out? 

*    Can  It  increase  low  penetration  of  client  populations? 

o    The  economic  rationales  for  cooperation  arn  also  compel- 
ling: ■  .       '  .  ^ 

^  "5  ^  ,,.  '  . 

-  Larger  units  are  uiually  more  efficient  than  smalls 
fragmented  ones 

-  Support  services  and  facilitiaF      a  cheaper  if  costs 
are  shared  among  organisations 

-  Cost  efficiency  is  achieved  because  groups  of  agencies 
can  provide  services  cheaper  than  others ^  and  within  a 
cooperative  arrangement  these  savings  can  be  realised 

"    Large  cost  savings  are  derived  when  duplication  in 
services  delivery  is  reduced  or  eliminated, 

A  Major  Barrier  to  Cooperationi    Resistance  to  Change 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points  through  discussion  with 
the  group: 

0    Rasistance  to  change  is  normal,  - 

o    Our  social  Institutions ^  schooli,  and  businesses  are  sta- 
bilised by  not  changing--by  keeping  a  norm,  a  constantnass, 

o    Resistance  to  change  comes  in  many  forms  and  has  many  moti- 
vations: 

(1)  Change  is  resisted  by  force  of  habit--Humans  are 
creatures  of  habit/   The  time  we  get  up,  the  way  we 
dress/  the  route  we  take  to  work^  where  we  carry  our 
money^  the  place  we  sit  in  meetings  or  at  home--all 
Sre  habitual  behavior,  §  Changing  any  of  these  habits 
makes  us  uncomfortable.    Routine  seems  safe,  known/ 
If  hy  demand  or  clrc^stances ,  wa  are  forced  from 
habit  J  anxiety  results, 

(2)  Change  disturbs  what  is  regarded  as  normal--What  is 
cuitomary,  what,  is  old  (the  "good  old  days,-*  the 
'*old-fashioned  way**)  are  assumed  to  be  "normal'* 
while  change  is.  deemed  **abnormal, **    The  status  quo 
is  protected  because  it  represents  a  known  norm  with 
which  we  can  deal.    Organizational  norms  are 
accepted  as  *»the  way  we  do  things  here**  and  are 

;         interpreted  as  tried  and  true  simply  because  of 
their  existence. 
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Oescription 


age  may  inci  r     a  or  decrease  wockloads--PeQple 
often  stresL    i  by  the  idea  of  taking  on  a 
ler  resp  .^si  ility^-^or  losing  a  respnniibility 
Uey  already  h    5 * 

;     ^ij:.  '    perceived  as  an  admissibn  of  failure 
0^  iu  j  JudguiQnt  of  inadequacv--A  new  procedure  which 
^^jh  ioney  can  be  resisted  because  making  the 

appear  to  be  an  admission  that  money  is 
now     ant  wasted.    Training  is  resisted  because 
^cce^^    n.:s  seems  to  be  an  acknowledgement  of  igno- 
rance     The  advocacy  of  ctiauge  takes  on  the  weight 
of  an    adictraent  that  "something  is  wrong." 

The  reasons  for  change  may  be  unclear,  or  misunder- 
stood—Motivation for  change  may  be  suspected.  An 
assumption  can  be  made  that  the  advocate  of  change 
would  benefit  inordinately  from  the  change*  Some 
changes  which  might  be  given  superficial  or  "profes- 
sional" acceptance  are  resisted  because  they  con- 
flicl^  with  personal  attitudes  or  goals.    The  police 
officer  may  resent  some  service  duties  as  being 
"social  work,"    A  change  may  interfere  with  an  oppo- 
nent's desire  to  press  for  some  other  change. 

Change  can  be  resisted  for  its  ripple  effect--ChaQEe 
at  one  level  may  require  changes  at  other  levels— 
Incraased  budget ^  more  personnel,  training,  approval 
of  authority  figures ,  new  policies  or  procedures, 
amended  legislation. 

Changes  can  represent  a  challenge  to  authority-- 
Change  sometimes  is  perceiyed  as ^n  Invasion  of 
'*turf,"  which  could  mean  loss  of  control  by  an 
authority  figure.    Change  initiated  from  outside  may 
infer  to  a  resister  that  "somebody  Is  trying  to  tell 
me  how,  to  do  my  Job,"    The  "good  guy"  privileges  of 
a  leader  may  be  diminished  by  change,  robbing  hira  or 
her  of  the  opportunity  to  dispense  rewards.  For 
example,  the  school  may  be  leary  of  hiring  outside 
counselors  to  work  with  students. 

People  may  feel  powerless  to  make  changes— Tradi- 
tlonal  and  bureaucratic  organizations  are  perceived 
as  Immovable  and  hope  for  change  as  useless,  A 
sense  of  impotence  comes  when  accountability  for 
change  rests  upon  vague,  faceless  forces--"They 
ought  to  do  sofliething  about  it,"    The  anonymous  com- 
munity public,  or  "society,"  is  held  responsible  for 
lack  of  change,  such  as  in  the  view  that  "people  get 
the  kind  of  government  they  deserve,"    These  state- 
ments represent  a  sense  of  powerlessness . 


Matefiais/ 
iquipmant 


Sequence/ActivSiy  Description 


D .      Overcpmifig  Barriegs  and  Resistance 


The  trainer  should  ask  the  following  questions  to  trigger  dis- 
cussions " 

0    Besides  resistance  to  change,  what  .are  iome  of  the  barriers 
,   that  stand  in  the  way  of  achieving  cooparation? 

o    What  are  examples  of  barriers  that  have  been  erected'  in 
your  community? 

(NOTE  I    There  may  be  hundreds  of  examplei .    A  few  important  ones 
include  credentialing  differences,  style  of  operation 
(formal  school  contact  with  clients  vs.  the  street 
worker  outreach  used  in  some  agencies)^  political 
issues  J  funding  issues.  Influence ^  etc.) 

o    WiQ  puts  up  the  barriers?  . 

(NOTE I    Both  schools  and  agencies  erect  barriers,  even  when  they 
may  want  to  promote  cooperation.    Try  to  elicit  examples 
of  unconscious  barriers— e.g. ,  suggesting  that  the 
agency  visit  the  school  instead  of  vice  versa.) 

o    How  can  the  barriers  be  overcome? 

(NOTOi    Suggestions  may  t^include^-  • 

(1)    Get  your  own^proposal  together  before  you  go--have 
objectives,  proposed  budget^  etc. 

'  (2)    Stress  the  point  that  agencies  will  benefit  from 
the  relationship 

(3)  Start  small  J  and  use  a  process  to  organize 

(4)  Use  other  "recommended  ways  to  proceed**  as  discussed.) 

Optional  Discussion:  Special  Consideration  When  Dealing  With  Busi- 
ly ■  — ^—  ■  — ~ — - 


A.      Business  Interests 

Trainer  should  ask  the  following  questions- 

o    Wiat  are  examples  of  business-school  cooperation  in  your 
coimnunity? 

o    ^at  motivated  the  businesses  to  participate? 
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Sequence/Activity  Description 


..    0    What  are  the  beaefits  of  such  a  program  for  businesses'? 
For  students? 

Trainer  should  make  the  fdllowing  point f» 

0    Motivation  might  include-- 

Better  schools  mean  better  communities.  Businesses 
need  good  schools  to  help  attract  qualified  personnel. 
Good  schools  are  a  selling  point  to  get  people  to  move 
or  stay  in  the  community. 

-  Businesses  want  schools  that  can  teach  people  to  read, 
write j  think.     They  want  their  future  employees  to 
have  these  skills. 

-  Businesses  are  interested  in  their  products/services. 
Their  Interest  is  their  business  and  increasing  goods/ 
services  to  make  money.  ^ 

-  Businesses  benefit  from  good  public  relations. 

-  Businesses  benefit  from  taK  write-offs. 

o    Builnesses  can  be  the  source  of  rich  volunteer  and  finan- 
cial support  ror  a  school. 

0    For  example,  a  very  successful  program  was  begun  several 
years  ago  in  New  York  City  called  the  Executive  Internship 
Program,    High  school  students  work  with  an  executive  4 
days  a  week  and  meet  in  a  seminar  on  the  fifth  day.  They 
work  a  whole  semester  full-time  in  the  business  community. 
The  program  has  been  extremely  successful  and  is  now  avail-  - 
able  in  several  cities. 

B*      Businesslike  Approach  . 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  points: 

o    Contacts  with  businesses  have  to  be  businesslike.    Talk  in 
business  terms.    Be  brief.    Use  facts  and  figures. 

h  ^ 

Q    Some  school  cooperation  programs  have  used  retired  execu- 
tives to  approach  the  business  or  industry.    This  minimioea  ■ 
distrust  and  assures  use  of  termi  corporate  management  is 
used  to  hearing. 

0    In  general,  if  a  corporation  has  an  interest  in  supporting 
a  school  program,  it  will  be  bag-ed  on  an  already  articu- 
lated policy.  '        '  / 


Course         7  ^  The  Community  as  a  problem-Solving  Rasource 
Module        7.4      Winning  Agency/Business  Support 

iaokground  i^D  7.4.2  

"Backgrounds  of  interagency  Coordination i 
A  Working  ffaper" 

A  working  paper  by  Marion  A.  Simon,  Project  Director,  Interagency  Planning  Project,  . 
Statewide  Youth  Advocacy,  Inc,,  June  1979.  ^  ^ 


(Sea  attached) 


f 
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Baokground 

'  MateriaSs 


Backgrounci 
Matarials 


Everyone  in  a  comimity  loses  when  the  quality  of  education  begins  to 
.    deteriorate.     If  the  schools  become  troubled,  violance-ridden  plaoes  where 
teachers  Siiend  their  time  keeping  order  rather  than  teaehing,  a  masa  eMdus 
of  middla-olass  fmilies  often  results.    As'  the  quality  of  education  deteriorates 
and  the  affluent  and  middle  classes  leave  the  area,  the  tax  bale  is  eroded,  the 
real  estate  values  in  the  neighborhood  decline,  and  marohanta  lose  business 
^revenues  and  locate  elsewhere—in  an  all  too  familial  patte^  of  disintegration 
axperienced  in  virtually  every  city  in  the  nation.    When  thj^  occurs,  the  schools 
cannot' keep  good  teachers,  and  they  inherit  a  population  of  troubled  students, 
iusinesses  in  the  area  cannot  attract  a  labor  force,  and  social  agencies  find 
that  they  are  confronting  more  and  more  difficult  and  discduraging  situations/ 
Since  the  ill  effects  touch  every  aspect  of  the  neighborhood's  cultural,  social 
and  aconomic  life,  every  part  of  the  community  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
viability  of  the  schools.    School  problems  in  a  real  way  are  conmunity  prob- 
..lems,  and  community  efforts  to  support  schools  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  community,    -  ^  * 

This  interdependence  between  the  educational,  social,  business,  and  civic 
institutions  of  the  community  has  been  recognised  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
where  joint  school/conmunity  efforts  have  been  initiated  to  help  reduce  and 
-prevent  problem  behaviors  in  school,  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  the  cormiunity 
by  assuring  that  the  school  can  continue  to  fulfill  its  roje  effectively, 

^  * 

These  joint  school/comiunity  efforts  have  paid  off.    Vandalism  has  been 
virtually  aliminated  as  a  result  of  iome  efforts*    Other  results  have-  included 
improvad  grade  averages  and  marked  raductiohs  in  truancy  and  suspensions  for 
such  causes  as  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.    Encouraging  results  have  been  obtained 
frgm  small,  voluntaer-type  programs  in  which  parents  or  community' members  "  ^ 
monitored  the  halls  and  playgrounds,  ate  in  the  lunchrooms,  and  kept  watch  on  the 
facilities  at  times  when  the  school  was  closed.    The  most  far-reaching  progr&ns  , 
and  the  most  note^^rthy  results  were  obtained  when  the  school  structure  was 
changed  to  acconmodate  the  concepts  of  community  education.    Using  this 
approach,  schools  were  opened  to^  the  whole  community,  and  the  c.  r.-onity  was 
asked  to  participate.    School  facilities  were  made  available  for  social, 
educational,  and  recreational  purposes i    courses  ware^ of fered  for  adults  and 
social  service  agencies  came  into  the  schools  to  provide  services  to  parents 
and  youth  alike.    In  the  fully  developed  conmunity  schools,  citizens  partici- 
pated through  advisory  comicils*     In  addition,  the  education  process  for 
youth  included  presence  of  community  members  in  the  classrL9.oms  as  resource 
persons  and  provision  of  learning  experiences  for  youth'  outside  the  classrooms 
in  the  community ' s  museums ,  factories,  hospitals,  laboratories ,  airports ,  and 
other  resources.     -    ■         ^  ^  ^  - 
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COOPERATION  WITH  THE  COf^UNITY i 
AGENCIES,  BUSINESSES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


These  projerts,  both  thoga  of  limited  seope  tod  the  larger  eoimunity 
sehool  ^rojeets,  serve  the  interests  of  the  school  and  of  the  community. 
The  innovators  who  started  th™  have  capitalized  on  this  point  as  they 
involved  sooial  agencies,  businesses ^  civic  organisations  and  churches. 

In  this  module,  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  "why* s"  of  eonmunity  agency, 
business,  and  organisation  involvement  and  will  focus  instead  on  the  "how's," 
A  sijftple  idea  expresses  the  rationale  for  the  cooperation i    Mutual  benefits 
can  be  derived  from  shared  responsibilities  and  resources. . This  single 
concept  is  the  key  to  facilitating  cooperatton  from  a  wide  spectrum  of 
agencies,  businesses,  and  organisations  in  the  conmiunity  that  traditionally 
has    had  very  little  contact  with  .the  school  *    Once  the  community  institutions 
become  fully  aware  of ^ the  relationship  between  their  well-being  and  that  of 
■■  the  school,  and  are  convinced  that  their  own  interests  can  be  served  by  a 
new  progrMi,  cooperation  often  is  forthcoming. 

The  following  sections  will  deal  with  how  to  involve  two  distinct  targets 
for  school/conmunity  cooperation!     (1)  social  agencies    and  (2)  business  and 
organisations*    Social  agencies,  like  the  school,  belong  to  a  service  network 
funded  by  city," state  and  Federal  funds v    Both  the  scjiools  and  the  agencies 
are  pMt  of  the  publicly  supported  sbciali^ation  network:    Civic  organisations, 
business,  and  industry^:  on  the  other  hand,  are'^not  publicly  funded,  and  their 
interests  often  are.  much  more  specifically  related  to  the  institutional 
purpose.    Although  busineses  and  organisations  do  not  share  the  of ficial. social 
service  role  of  the  agencies  and  school,_they  nonetheless  have  a  oormnon  stake 
in  the  community  and  often  make  valuable  contributions  to  school  programs, 

1NT5HAGSNCY  CQOPE^TION  v 

;   From  the  vie^oint  of  the  community,  interagency  cooperation— for  our 
purposes  defined  as  school  social  agency  ccoperation— is  desirable  to  conserve 
economic  resources  and  reduce  tak  burdens  on  citizens.    In  addition,  needs  of 
a  conm\unity  can  change  radicaliV^in  thii  day  and  time.    Thus,  interagency 
cooperation  often  provides  the  flexibility  needed  to  respond  to  change* 
Finally,  many  se^ents  of  the  populatipn  have  tremendous  ur^et  needs  that 
exceed  the  service  delivery  capability  of  any  one  agency.    For  axample,  an 
abused  or  neglected  child  may  need  shelter/  psychiatric . cara ,  tasting  and 
assessment,  tmedial  educational  servicea,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  any 
of  a  hundred  9ther  services/    In  most  conssunities,  there  is  no  central  point 
at  which  the  services  can  be  coordinated  and  delivered.    The  local  school 
provides  the  logical  point  to  bring  all  of  the  agencies  together.    The  . 
arguments  in  favor  of  interagency  cooparation,  thus,  saem  logical  and 
rational.    Developing  the  needed  linkages  and  interagency  agreements  is 
not  so  simple,  •  •  ' 


Th€  idaaliatic  objaetiveii  of  eomiunity  educaf.ion  and  the  logic  of 
invQlving  a  variety  of  agencies  are  hard  to  critiel^^a.     But  reality  often 
dpes  not  approach  the  ideal,  and  this  new  concept  of  shared  responsibility 
often  meets  with  firm  resistance.    One  of  the  major  sources  of  opposJ.tion 
is  institutional  resistance  to  change.    The  suggestion  that  change  is  needed 
may  not  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  response  bfjcausa  it— 

Q    Implies  that  the  agency  or  educatioiial  institution 
/         may  be  failing  in  its  responsibilities 

*^  o    Evokei  fear  of  the  uiticnown  :  ' 

o    Threatens  vested  personal  interests.  '  ' 

In  addition,  the  agency *or  the  school  may  mistrust  or  lack  canfidence  in 
an  "outsider*'  becausci  of  what  is  perceived  as  a  lack  of  appreciation  for 
specific  agency  or  school  problems.    Staff  insecurity  also  poses  obstacles. 
"Turf"  issues  have  prevented  development  of  close ^working  relationships 
between  schools  and  hmnan  sarvicV  agencies  in  many  conmunities.  Both 
schools  and  agencies  have  to  be  indicted  for  the  failure/  for  both  groups 
have  erected  barriers  of  territoriality  and  suspicion,    in  addition,  edu- 
cators traditionally  have  not  sought  help  from  the^comiunity.    Often  the. 
weight  of  thair  responsibilities  to  repres^t  parents  and  to  be' accountable 
for  public  funding  has  prevented  cooperation,  even  when  resources  were 
available.    However,  this  uuiitary  approaches  no  longer  feasible  or  workable, 
given  currant  proSlams  facing  many  schools. 

^rwo  basic  tasks  are  required  to  develop  cooperation  between  schodls  and 
social  agencies.    The  first  involves  developing  an  awareness^ of  the  faenefits^ 
an  agtency  can  derive  from  cooperation  with  a  scnoal  in  centralized  d^ivery  \ 
of  services.    The  second  is  the  negotiation  oft  iiitaragency  agreements  that  ' 
serve  as  the  formal  basis  for  the  cooperative  effort,    The^e  two  topics  are 
discussed  in  the  sections  teat  follow.  "  -\ 


Developing  a  Recognition  of  Mutual  Benefits  - 

Often  obscured  in  issues  that  pose  barriers  to  cooperation  arang  community 
service  delivery  agencies  is  the. fact  that  cooperation  and  coordination  can-  ' 
bring  real  benefits  to  agencies  able  to  achieve  it.    In  economically  troubled 
times,  with  growing  voter  resistance  to  "big  spending,"  these  benefits  are  qf 
increasing  ijnportance ^ 


In  his  new  hook,  Creating  Interagency  Projects^  Joseph  Ringers,  Jr,^  . 
sunimarized  the  issues  sueGinotly :    .  . 

^       .       •    '  -  ", 

r.  To  enter  into  a  Gooperative -arrmgeroent,  an  ageney  may 

be  motivated  by  its  inahility  to  seoure  sufficient  ^ 
suppprt . f or  the  continuanQe  or  expansion  of-  its  programs, 
/  It  may  also  be  motivated  by, pressures  brought  to  bear  by 
'  ^  the  comRiunity  it  serves  or  by  the  larger  unit  ^of  which  it  " 
*  is  a  part*  ^ 

Through  cooperation  with  sghpols,  agencies  can  devise  'solutions  to  such  * 
problems  as-*    ;         \  ^     .  - 

o    Limited  f imds  allocated  rfor  populations  with  many  unmet  needs 

^    "  .        '■    ^  ,  •  '  .    .     -  '  ^ 

'   ©    Inadequati'  labor  supply  and  staffing  limitatioh 

^o    High  case  loads  ^  , 

^  6    Low  client  populations  *  .  ^ 

Prom/the  economic  ^poiht  dfv  view/ larger  u^  are  more  efficient 

than  imaily  fragmerited  ones,    Support  services  arid  facilities  are  .cheaper 
if  the  cp^ts  a^e  shared  aiaong' larger  organisations.  -  Costs  usually  can  be 
reduced  through.  Qooperative^agretoent     because  groups  of  agencies  can  provide/ 
stjfvices  cheaper  than 'individual  organisations,^  Large  Mst  savings  also  accrue 
when  duplication ^in  servide .^delivery  is  reduced  br  Eliminated, 

Since  both  idealistic  and  practical  argments'  support  the  deveiopment  of^ 
cooperative  service  delivery,  school/conmtmity  cooperation  has  been  sueaess- 
fuil^"implemanted  in  many  commimi ties.  /  The ^ job  of  those  concerned  with 
reduction  of  problem  behaviors  in^  schools'  is  to  develop  an  awareness  within 
the  commt^lty  that;^ cooperation  is' both  desirable  and  feasible*   ; Agencies.-  v 
need  to  be'  approached  from  both  altruistic  and  operational  points  of  view,  ; 
Tl^y  need  to  see  how  their  agency's  interest,  will  be  protected  while  services 
to  clients -will  be  improved  and  ^eSpanded.    The  job  has  been  done  i'h  neighbor*, 
hoods  throughout  the^natiori.    It  can  be  done  'iri  your  loqal  cpntt^iinity,  ;      ?  ^ ' 

FoCTuLng  Interagency  Linkages       "  ^  ^     ^       '  \  ^  ' 

■  interagency  coordination  #  termed  "interorganiiiing"  by  an  expert' on 
CQEmnunity  organiMtion^  is  formalised  .through  interagency  agre^ents,^        ^    '  / 


''•(Spergel ,  Irving  A.  i  goBpunity  Problem  Sol vingi  The  Deiinquehcy  _ Example  < 
(ChiQago.  Md  Ldhdon;    ^e  University  of  Chicago  Press,  196y,)  -  \  \ 
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Iry^ing  Spergel  eoneeptualizas  the  fomation  of  thaia  agreements  as 
a  praeess  that  ewlves  from  cooptation  to  cooparation  and  goordination 
and  finally  to  planning*    Thasa  phases  of  interorganizing  may  be  viawad  as 
overlapping  phases /  moving  spirally  from  simpla,  situational, ^ and 
individualistio  efforts  to  oomplex,  systamatio  and  mutually  interralated 
processes*    Figure  7,4 •!  dapioti  their  progression* 


Thm  Gonea^t  of  gaQptmtion  ia  used  here  in  its  inf oOTal ^  reciprocal 
aenia  af  contrt^  of  another  organization's  progrM  decisions.  Possible 
/  eooptive  prooeases  are** 

o    Development  of  informal  relationships  between  different  - 
agency  parsonnel  '      .  ^ 

y  .  ,    ■  ■ 

.  o    Exchange ^of  information  and  resources  ^ 

o    Provision  of  complementary  services,  Cooptation 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  flom  of^  inter- 
organizing  exiatent  in  the  cocttaunityi  since 
organisational  interests  tend  to  be  oompetitive 

^.    rather  than  cooperative  *  ^  . 

oooperative  pattern,  of  interorganising  arises  when  organizations 
are  mutually  or  collectively  ognoerned  ^outa  problem  and  act  to  achieve 
; a  common  gbal.    This  process  is  usually  done  on  an. ad  hoc  shirt ^ time 
basis .  ■  \     '    .   ■      •     .  ^ 

Coordination,. for  our  purposes,  refers  to  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
effort,  usually  over  a  substantial  period  of  time,  by'  which  organizations 
seek  their  respeqtive  objectives  in  a  manner  which  does; no  harm  to,  and^ 
indeed^'^  oflten  enhances, ''each  other 's  program*  ^  '         -  - 

Planning, is  the .most  sophisticated,  form  of  interbrganizihg  and  " 
provides  for  systematic  collaboration^  by  orfaniiatioris  to  achiev^e.  long- 
term  common  ends,,      '  ,.  '  .  -x  "' 

^fhese  agreements  on  Which  thest^type    of  iftteractions  are  based;  may 
be  formal  contracts  specifying  sesificea  to  be  provided  arid  making  provision 
for  sharing  cbsts.^   On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  loose,  informal  arrange- 
ments in^  which  one  'agrees  verbally  or  in  a  brief  letter  to. eooa^rate  .with" 
anotheri^  *  =  ^  ^       ^  '  .  ^ 

'  Joseph  Ringers,  J^V^  has  provided  a  convenient  categorization  of.  t^es 
of  interagency  agreements  "^d  lijycages  which  is  shoim  in    igurt  7*4.1. 
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Figure  7,4,2 
=  T^mm  of  intarageney  Linkagas 


I 


TYPE  ' 

^      KIND  OF  COOPERATION 

AD.  HOC: 

Infdoaal  departmental  agreOTsnti  . 

InfQrmatiQn  sharing \ 
^               Rmfmnml  system         j  "  . 
.     .           Teaming  ^ 
'  =  Trade«*offs 

'  PROGRAM 
/ .  COORDINATION 

Formal  administrative  agreements 
\.    '  .Colopation  and  coprogramming  ' 
/            ResQurse  AQaAs-^gerBQnnel/  equipment/, 
fasi-litie's  ■ 

"     'Combing  funding  for  joint  >-proj  eat' ^  '  ' 

^    ^^STRUCTUHING  ^ 

Legislated  by  governing  body 

Shift  responaibiliSies  J 

^       LChange  in  power a  ^ 
V      Reorganisation                  ^      -      .  ^ 

i„r                    __        _                                                               -             '  ' 
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'  Analysis  of  this  pracass  suggests  How  schools  can  procBed  in 
attempta  to  fom  intMagency  ag^e«Rants  with  service  delivery  organiE- 
atigna  within  the  oonmunity.    ^Ihere  no  interaotion  has  escisfied^  the  most  ^' 
practioal  approaoh  is  to  aim  at  what  Spargel  deemed  the  oooptive  level* 
This;  means  sharing  of  ffeaouroes,  eKChange  of  information^  and  infomal 
eontacta  between  profeasionals,  ■  Thia  ad  hoo  t^e  of  linkage  oan  then  ^ 
progress  to  eoopeMtive  efforts  when  a  short-term  goal  is  jointly  tackled 
by  the  two  organisations,  t 

•      "     f  '  ■  .  ■  /  -  '     ,   ■  /  ^ 

Coordination  and. planning  atages  form  the  most  desirable  and 
effeotive  types  of  interagenoy  linkages.    When  the  interorganiaing  progresses 
to  these  stages,  long-term  efforts  are  posiibla,  and  thg  stability  of  the 
relationship  is  recognized  by  plarining  for  future  nesds.  ^  ;^ 

Schools  that  wish  to  implement  .joint  service  delivery  with  agencies 
from  the  coamumity  will  most  likely ;^have  to  develop  a  plan  for  eajsh  of  these 
phases  in  ordei:  ^to  foster' and  nurture  the  linkage  tteough  each  of  these  steps 
in  what  ohvioualy  is  not  an  overnight  process.  ''Although  it.  may^  begin  with  ^' 
agreement  at.  the  administrative  level ,  the  interorganiging  prbeess  will  bring  " 
together  midlevel  prafeasiQnals ' in  ac^vari^ty  of  activitiea^-sharing  information, 
working  together  on  aqtivi ties  of.  mutual  interest,  arid' finally  ,^  joint  planning,/ 
Each  of  the  contacts,  at,  both  the  top  levels  and  t he ^midlevel,  strengthens  the 
bdnds  and'cdhtributes  to  the'^evdlution  of  the  interorganiiing^-  process  .    In  .  ' 
cases  where  the  ^top  level,  contacts  ^d  agreeme^     are^  not  supported \by  conmit- 
ments  from  the  midlevel,  the  cooperation  will  not' occur ;    and  it  isy important  \ 
for  a  f chool  .^that.- is  trying  to  promote  ^oint  efforts  to  reoogniie  . that  in 
this  oase^  the  ^raquirad  support  is  missing  and^  that^  it  would  he  better  to  V 
concentrate  ^heir  efforts  elsewhere.         -         '  i 

"  ■  "  I  ,i  ^  IfP  '  ,  i  &  :  ''  .  ^ 

To  initiate 'the  interorganiging  process,  the- school  muat- be  able  to 
^clearly  articulate  the  overall  .pwpose  of  the  joipt  undertaking  and  muSt  be  ^ 
^blfe  to  present  very  clearly  the  problmW  be  attacked,  the  i^methqds  to  be 
used,  and  . the  expected,  outcomes Agencies  must  be  approached  with  ^lear  / 
statMierits  of  what  b^nefita  they^  will  gain  from  ^ the  activity  as  well  as  what 
kind^.  of  imprdvementa  in  ,  service  delivery  will  result  for  their  .target  popu- 
lation.   Be  ^epared  with  .clear  .  and  concise  materials,  on  eaoh  of  thes#  topics, 
before  you  initiate  ■  contacts  with  an  agency*    "  '     ^  ^ 


COOPSRATION  WIffl  BUSINISSIS  AND  CO^^NITY  ORGANIZATIONS 


The'  interorgani^ing  steps  involved  in  working  with'^.i'aeial  mgenciei  alio 
apply  tq  the  development  of  lehool  programs  with,  the// buiinfe^is  eoimnunity  and 
with  eivic,  religioui  and  larvioe  organiiationi,    The^^p^ioiiry  differenoe  is 
in  approaeh*  ^ A  iohool  saaking  assistanQe  £^am  a  corporation  or  loaal  oitizen's 
groups  must  start  with  limited  and  informal  activities^  progress  to  larger 
more  systemati'o  efforts  or  programs,  and  finally  engage  in  long-term  planning. 
Developing  cooperative  relations  with  these  nonpublioly  funded  groups  also 
requires  developing  within  the  group  or  eompan^  an  understanding  oS  hpw  it'  ■ 
will  benefit  from  the  interaotion.    Biisinesses'meed  to  know  how  t^  program 
ean  contribute  to  their  reoruitment*  public  relations ^  and  adverti'sing  programs. 
Civic  organisations  must  realise  hw  the  pi^oj^t  will  ;advmnee  their'^ specific 
objectives.  '-  Rfeligdous  organisations  need  assTiraHbe  that  the  outcomes  of 
cooperative  efforts  vd.th  a  school  will.lead -to  om  of  the  church's  specif ic^ally 
targeted  aims,  ;  /"^  v  •   .  , 

Schools  that  wish  to  ^develop  such ^cpiy^ets  ha ve/^  t  the  process  as  . 

.^yolutionary/  '  ^ime  and  effort  is  required'i^and  the  productive  phases  of 
cooperative  and  planning  of  ^ the  interorgwising /process  can  dnly  be  achieved  ' 
after  the^  ear Jy  ad  hoc  activitiies  have- develog^^Jtfie  needed  trust  and. irecog- 
nition  of  mutual  benefits^    iince  tte  Mnrauniiy^'s  businesses,  civic,  ^and    ^"^  ^ 
religious  organisations  that 'can '^assist  a'^schbol  have /such  diverse  interests 
arid  diiferinf.objeptives,,  the;  following  M  deal  with  them  .separately,  - 

of  fering- suggestions  ^out  special  approaches  that  pay ''©ff  with  the  individual 
tyges  of  orfaniiations^  ^  '     '  ,        ^     ^  ■  -  ''^ 

Special,  Approaches,  for  the 'Buginess  Community      '  a= 

In  Oakland,  Calif offnia^  a  nmber  bf  dotpbrations  participate^  in  an  Adopt- 
il-Schdol  program*    The  ClOrOK  Company  has  sponsored  one  of  .thisse 'programs*  which  / 
provide  f unds ;for  remedial  reading  teachirs  and  'expansion  of  ^library  holdihgs. 
'In  \^  recent  "speech, t Robert- Shatterly,  chief  eKecutive  officer  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Clorosc^  described  ..both  tha^'^reasbn|  for  the  corporation' s  invqlvement 
arid  the  requirements  of  the  company^  for  its  participation,    Shetterly  eloquently 
expressed  nyich-  of  what  schools  need  to  know  about  ^developing  contacts  with  . 
business  and  industry.     His  speech  can  be  ordpred  from  the  National  School 
Voluriteer  Program,  30q  .North  Washington  Street,.  Alexandria,  Virginia  22312  " 
-(Ref  I  .  IB  #42)  .  ' 
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Approaohas  to  Civis,  HaligiQui^  and  lerifioe  Organigatt^^ 

'1,  Svery  MMnmity  has  an  astQUnding  variety  of  ©rgani^ations ,    Each  q£  \ 

'        , these  groupa  amn  be  a  valuable  potential  souroe  of  asaistanee  to  a  school. 
.However  u  eaoh  t^e  of  group  needs  to  b<i  "approaohed  witk  a  message  that 
relates  their  apeoifio- interests  to  the  school's  naeds*    The  sections  that 
follow  group  the  types  of.  organizations  into  generic  categories  and  provides  \, 
suggestions  about  how  they  may  be  approached. 

Minority  groups^-Manv'  of  the  troubled  students  in  a  school  belong  to 
*  g  one  or  another  of  America's  nmerous  minority  groups.    The  many  organizations 

that  have  developed  to  advocate  for  thsir  interest  will  have  a  natural  concern 
for  what  happens  to  members  of  their  groups  in  th^  schools.    The  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackipn/swell-knownvnatiOTal' project  called  PUSH  for  Excellence  is  a  good 
example*  pXt  is.  designed  to  enlist  support  of  the  entire  black  community  to 
help  develop  pride  ^,in  themselves^  and  responsible -  attitudes  toward  educatioh*      .  , 
^         Similar  efforts  carf  be  uhdertakipn  locally"^  ^th  ^with  large,  natiohal  advocacy. 
.  ;  V    organizations  and  with  local  neighborhood' groups.  .  Thase  org^ni^atibns  have 

^    .  very  focused  interests,  .^and /schools 'that  attest  to  enlist  their  cooperation    ^  . 
need  to  clarify  -issues  with  the  groups  in. regard  to  the  problems  they /are  t 
concerned  with.    Their,  issues  and  concerns  need  to  be  directly  dealt  'with  in 
the  cooperative  effort  being  proposed.  ■  ^.    "  .  '  .  ,  ' 

..  /'  ^     :\         Professional  assodiatipns  or  societies^r^hese  groups  provide  an  especially 

ferfiile  potential  for  cooperative  efforts^  since  they  represent  the  members  ^of  \, 
■    ■      the^-community,  with 'technical  expertise.    Talents  availAle  through  theie  groupW 
,  extend  from  social  workers,"  doctors',  and  psychiatrists  who  have  the  skills 

neetfe4.  to  attack  a  school^ s  health  and^  s6cial.  prqbleifts  to  architMts,  engineer^,' - 
■■    ^^^^  and"  ot:hers 'who  can  advise  on  matters. of  design,  ■  construction,  and  physical 
^   -  security*    The  list  e^^ands.td  librarians,  e&onomistsi  dentists,  'and' hundreds 
*       ^      more,>  each  of  whom  haye  .^yaluable;  skills^  tod  knowledge  th      An  be  used*  In  a  %   T  ^ 
school,^  They^^key  in  approaching  these,  grpups  is  ^  relating  the  school  *  s  need  to  . 
.the  special  ejcpertise  provided '^by  the  association  and  working  out  a  realistio   VT  % 
plan  for  tapping  thi  professional  resources  therein*       '  J- 

Religious  organiiations-rHuman  'problenys  often  t^e  the  primary  concerns  of 
^^^imrches  and  religious,. organlaations,    As^a  result  they  can  provide  valuable  - 
assistance^  to  a  school*    But  schdbls  need  to- be .  cautious  irf  defining  a  role-  " 
for 'religious'' groups  I '   the  sensitivity^^of  public 'opinion  regarSing  the  church- 
■    state 'issue ^ must  be  respected.    Churches  and 'Interdenominationar  coalitions^ 
may  .provide^ space ,  materials ^ ^limteers ,  information' on  cdnominity  problems,  j 
.        and  help  in  the  dissemination  of  information^  about  the  school  *s  needs  *    They  -^^ 
/s     >  .  ^  also  ^  serve  as  well-respected  lin^^ing  meqhtoisms  for  reaching^^        comiunitj . 
'  '  "       decisionmaking  jjetworks*      Looal  ministirs,  priests,  and  rabbis  'can^be  valuable;, 

intermediaries  between  the  school  and  other  groups  and  orgahiasations,  since  ^ 
people  generally  find -it  difficult  to  refuse  a  clerj^an  ■  s  request.    Enjlisti%  ^ 
help  from  churches  and  their  leaders'  requires  eonvincirig  them  of  the  serious-  ' 
neas  of  tihe  probiem  in  hmtan  terms  and  presenting  a  practical  plan  for  attacking  it. 
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Colleges  and  imlvagsitiai—f  ew  pasple  rtiilisa  the  aHtant  ^t'thm  .        '  * 
resources  available  in  local  c©aiagei  and  uni varsities.    Graduate  i^tudents 
abound  who  need  plaoements  in  internships  and  suhjeots  for  reaearqh  studies. 
Professoifs  and  other  staff  are  hungry  for  researeh  projeets/  CoimMling 
offioea  and  qthers. who.  deal  with  inQoming  .f.^.^a8hmen  are  aware  of  the- problems*  ■ 
that  high  school  students  bring  with  them       the  campus.  '  Therefore,  they  H 
have  a  vested  Interest  in  helping  sehools  head  off  some  Qft^jthe_JiJfioMlrti^s^^^^  ^ 

'  before  students  ^rive  on  ompus*    The  university  also  mos^' likely  has.M 
offiee  of  grant  supported  research  that  can  help  identify  lourcei" of  funding 
and  put  schools  in  touah  with  people  who  have  resaarsh  interests' that  might 
eomplement  the  sohool*s  projeot*    For  eacampla,  tha  university  is  the  best^ 
souree  of  assistance  in  the  design  of  a  projaot  evaluation.    There  most 

"likely  ar^  i  number  of  highly  qualified  staff  who  will  assist  in  evaluation  ' 
design  t^  further  their  experience  in  applied  research.    University  staff 
and  students  mlno  possess  another,  valuable  asset:  time,   .Jinca'  ^y  ara  not  .,  ■ 
n_ bound  by  ^e  rigid  oonstraints  of  the  8-hour  work  week,  they  of tfc  can  be     '  ^ 

1  available  to  work  with  ^oho©3^  whan,  other  people  would  f ind  "^it  difficult 
to  leave  of  fioas/ .  factories,  and  shops/  r-'         ^  /  . 

■    ^  Senior  citigan  groups  "Approximately  IQ  p^yhah^  r>y  r-^r^^-^ 
lation  is -over  654  ;^They  often"  are  lacking  meaningful  ,toles  in  society  and 

^  are"  cut  off  frra  oon^act  with  younger  ^people*  .  Many  sohqdls  ha va  found  thein  ^ 
more  than  willing  to participate  in  school/coMiuriity  projects .  ;Elderly 

>  wlunteers  spmetimis  hw^  problenis>  such  ai  transportation,  that  have  to  be^ 

^.  solved  tQ;ensur:e  theism  availability^  ^^tf  i:f  th^  ace  ovircome,'  V 

thay  have  time,  talent,  expertise,  an^  concern  thaf^can  be  usad  very  effectively' 

.  by  the  sohibl*         ^     ^  ^  .  ^  . 

Youth  and  student  qroups-*--These  groups  provide  an  obvious  first  line  of  ' 
cpntaqt  for  the  school-  .They  contain  people  with ^close- and  personai  interest 
in^tha  V  schools    Their  members, ^f  ten  possess  the  ia^t  and  Optimism  about  \  ^ 
.  thfe  possibility  for  improvement  that  new  projects  need.    In  addition,  youths 
©ftfen  feel'^  that  thay. lack  meaningful  participatory,  decisionmaking,  and  '  ' 

planning  ■  roles  in  the^  comiunity ,  " "     j oint  sdSool  and.  youth  group  activity    ^  -  ' 
^an  serve  interests  of  both  youth  and  the  ichool/     /  '  ■  ^ 

Service  and  civic  organisations ^Thesa  groups  qan  proi^ide  valuable! fund-  ' 
'  raising  skills  and  importMt^  assista^^    in  maiketing^  pubUc  rilations  mahaga-' 
ment,  and  training*  r^They  have^  knowledge  of  the  conmmnity  and  information  on  . 
consaunity  issues.    In  addition,  they  have  usually  had  es^eriancev  with  admini-^  - 
stratiog  of  yolunteer .progress, '  . Examples  of  this  type       group  include  the 
League  6f -^^omen  wteps ,  Junior  League,  Ki§anis,  and  Lions,  ^  ^. 


Qthgg  QrganigatiQng^""M-though  thosa  typei  of  groups  described  above 
eonitituta  .the  major  aourqes  of  aasistanee,  don-t  overlook  naighborhood 
aeiociations ,  political  parties^  apacial  olient  groupa, and  groups  on  mili- 
tary baaaa. 

fha  prqbles  of  approaghing  and  involving  oivio,  religious/ and  servioa 
"groupi.  doag  not  differ  markedly  from  thoie  faeed  with  looial  agenoies  and 
buainessei,    Thay  must  be.,  approached  with  clearly  defined  purppses/  objectives 
and  methodologies  in  addition  to  apeoifio,  wall-defined* and  realistic  budgets. 
Barriers  must  be  overoome  .by  making  the  group  m^nbers  aware  of  how  their 
speoifio  intarasts  and  ©bjeotives  will  be  served  by  a  projaotf  and  it  is 
neoessary  to  be  prepared  to  go  tteough  the  various  steps  of  interorganizing 
to  develop  stable  and  foriwl  working  relationships.    Although  for  aooial 
aganoies,  rewards  of  interaotion  may  appear  to  be  intangible ^  e»g-r  improved 
servioe  delivery  or  administrative  ^benefits  sueh  "ks  reduced  case  loads  reward 
to  oivig*  raligious/and  service  organiMtiona  as  well,  as  .to  businesses  should 
be  more  obvious.    News  articles/ . certificates  of.  appraoiation,  and-award 
ceremonies  are . some  of  the  methods  for  providing  the  .naeflad  recognition . 

The.„ process  of  inv©lv«aent  takes  tima>  aa  it  does  with  business  and" 
agenciea^  and- it  requires  the  ame; sort  of  coraiitteht  and  leadership*  ^  But' 
the  outcomes  usually  a^jp  more -than  'worth  the  effort*    Schools-  throughout  the  , 
country  are  realising  tangible  benefits  measured  in  redu^ctions  in  violence 
and  vandal^ M  ^as^ a  result  of  such  effortSi'  ^    ^    ,^  ^ 
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0    Your  idea,  uiually  will  be  either/rejected  or  accepted  has 

on  existing  corporate  nieds  and  poll ciec. 

0    The  key  to  contacta  with  husinesses^^ig;^k)we 

plan  setting  forth  specific  objectives^;:  technologiei ,  and 
methodi  and  preseating  a  cleay^fstimat^^^^^^      financial  need 

0  Often,  businesiei  will  want  to  ^^^i;the  practicality  of  th 
plan  in  terms  of  its  applicability  to  other  communities  a: 
different  schools* 

,         -  ■  ■     =  ft 
.0    In  addition p  they  need  to  be  approached  with  a  clear, 

"businesslike"  statement  of  what  the  company  can  expect  t< 
achieve  as  a  result  of  their  cpoperation, 

o    Award  ceremoniei,  feature  articlei  in  the  local  press,  cea 
tificates  of  appreciation,  and  a  variety  of  other  tech- 
nfques  can  be  used  to  provide  the  kind  of  public  relation 
and  advertising  benefits  that  will  motivate  business  to 
devote  resources  to  a  school  projectv  . 


Partioipant 
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Case  .1 


^  Jordan  Thpmaa,  30^  the  history  teacher  and  track  coach  of  Winburn  High  School  (2,000 
studintB  in  a  community  of  390,000)  has  become  increasingly  concerned  over  the  use  . 
of  dr&gs  in  the  school.  .  He  knows  members  of  his  tieam  are  on  drugs,  and  that  more  " 
and  more  of  his  students  ar&  absent  from  class  or  are  "not  together"  when  they  are 
.     .  in  class.  %  students  are  often  high  in  the  morning  and  in  some  cases  all  day  long. 

He  talks  to  the  ichool  guidance  counselorV  Michael  Smith,  about  the  problem.  Smith 
,      replies  that-he  can't  do  anything. unless  the  students  come  to  him.   ' He  says  he's 
^  overworked  as  it  is—the  school  needs  at  least  three  counselors,  and  he's  working 
by  himself.     Smith  adds  that  it  is  the  parent's  responsibility  to  stop  drug  usage, 
not  the  school '  s .  ^      ,  ^  "\  ' 

^     Jordan  next  contacts  Principal  Gail  Watson  who  displays  a  somewhat  similar  attitude. 
Watson  acknowledges  the  problem,  but  says  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
Funding  is  not  availably  for  programs ,  and  the  school  cannot  afford  to  hire  addi- 
tional ^fjrsonnei  or  counselors  for  a  few  stmdents  with  problems ,  =  She  adds  th^t  if 
Jordan  comes  up  with  any  work^le  solutions  to  let  her  know.      .  ,        ^=  . 

With  that  cue,  Jordan  decides  to  look  for  outside  help.    He  feels  the ^problem  is 
serious  and  that  he  has  a  responsibility  to  do  something  about  it.    While  picking -4 
up  his  friend  Sarah -(rom  work  one  .afternoon,  he  notices  a  sign  for  the  city  Mental 
Health  Glihic.    The  next  aftijrnoon 'after  school,  hfe  heads  for  the  clinic  and  asks 
,      to  see  the  director.  '  After  a.  20-minute  wait,  he  is  ushered  into  the  ^director 's 
comfortable  office  and  presenps  his  case.         ■    /  '     '.    ■     "    .  . 

He  states  that- the  school  is  4n^  de^sperate  shape  ajid  needs  a  minimim  of  thrbe  or 
'       four .,fuli-time  counselors  and} staff  to  help\with  the  student  drug  problem.    He  ' 
{      says,  that  the  school  counsslpy  is  ove^rworked' and  doesn  *.t_seem  to  be  awire  of  the  4 
sa^ribusness  of  prevalence  of  the  problem.    Jordan  points  out  to  the  director' that ^  '^'^ 
if  his  agency'Hs  ^intereBted  in;,  social  problems,  they  should  work  in  the  school. 
The. director  states  that  he  ig  puEgled  and  wonders  why  Jordari  has ^contacted  him. 
-    His  agency  i^  not"  funded  for^fihat  kind  of  counseling  project.     They  rarely  treat  ^ 
outpatients.     They  do  counsel  drug  users,  but  usually  adults,  and  only  the  chronic 
user^  with  a  ^-severe  problem.  \      ^  .  ,  '  '    "      '/  .     =       '  J 

Jordan  responds  tjiat  the  situation  at  the  school  is^  ^inore  severe  than  many  people 
,  would  acknowledge,    fie  stresses  that  if  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  community  *the 
agency  should  be  willing-to  cooperate.     Students  are  as  important  a  part  of  th^ 
^  ,    corrmiunity  as . the  adults,  he  says--why^  couldn't  funding  be  channeled  to  ^ them?  ' 

The  clinic,  director  suggests  that  Jordan  contact ^the  Community  Clirfic  for  counselors .  . 
Although  the  clinic's  counselors  are ^  not  certifie'd  therapist^,  t^ey  have  worked 
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with  studenta  bafore,     Jordan  replies  that  counselors  who^aren^t  professionals 
wouldn^t  work  in  the  school*     "We  have  kids  who  really  need  help,  and  they  need     '  <' 
counseling  from  the  best  kind  of ^ professionals  there  are,"  he  raplies*     The  director 
finally  suggests  that  perhaps  one  counselor  could  work  one  half -'day  *  at  .most Jor- 
*dan  replies  that  one  half-day  is  nothing  in  the  face  o£  the  problem,  ' 

The  two  part  and  both  agree  to  think  more  about  the  situation  and  talk  the  following 
week .  ^  " 

The  next  day  Jordan' calls  a  friend  of  his  .who  has  done,. some  work  with  a  group  called^ 
the  "Mind- s  Eye*"  'Jordan  doesn't  know  who  they  are,  but  knows  his  friend  Tim  was 
writing  about  drug  use  , at  one  point,  .  Tim  says  that  the  group  had  researched  and 
written  some  articles  about  drug  use  in  teenagers  about  two  years  ago  and  that  some 
materials  were  "lying  around"  somewhere ^    He  suggests  that  Jordan  contact  Liv^ 
Olson p  director  of  "the  project/  for  more  infonnation,  and  says  he  'll  be  glad  to 
t%ll  her^  that  Jordan  will  call>   'Jordan  thanks  him  and  calls  Liv  later^    They  agree 
to  meet  in  several  days,       ^  :-" 
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Case  II 


Jordan  Thomas^  30,  history  teachsr  and  track  coach  at  Winburn  High  School  (2,000 
students  in  a  coirimunity  of  390>000  in  the  midwest)  /  has  appraachad  tha  high  school 
■ principal  to  do  something  about  the  drug  problem  in  tha  school,  •  Thomas  says;stu- 
dants  naad  counseling,  and  that  the 'school  also  needs  a  drug  jeducation  program  for 
all  students.    At  his  request',  Principal  Gail  57atson  has  gotten  together  a  group  , 
of  peopleXtwo  students,  the  guidance  counselor,  jordan, 'and  a  student's  father--  ' 
who  is  head  of  the  local  Lion's 'club  and  a  lawyer)  to  discuss  the  problem  and  the 
rasolution*  ^  .  ,  -  ^ 

The  group  decides  that 'something  needs  to  be  don4  and  that  conmunity  support  is 
needed.     They  decide  to  investigate  the  possibirities  of  outside  help*    Watson  ■ 
heads  up  the  "team^"    She  calls  the  ' local  health  Wd 'welf^  board  to  find 

out /about  .outside  agencies  that  might  help  in  the\prablem.  She  is  given  a  list  of 
six  agencies  that  "might  have  something  to  do  with\  drug^."  Watson  calls  the 'health 
and  welfare  agency  back  and  asks  for  an  appointmanfe^ with,  their  director.  '  At  their 
meeting,  Watsoh  gtts-^per^tinent  information  about  each  agency— what  it  does,  how  it 
receives  its  funding,-  and*  how^^many  of  Its  personnel  are.  involved^ with  drug- related 
cases,.  She  notes  all^data-  and  reports,  back  to  the    team"'' what  has  Been  discovered. 

Based  on  the  injoraatioii,  the  team  mak*fes  some  decisions*    After  Some  debate,  they 
clarify  what  they  rieed.     They  decide^  they  want^ll)  some  kind  of  aduaatipn  progrto  ^ 
in*  the^  sq^ools--and  "maybe' just,  some  help  in  setting^  it  upp-some  kind  of  advisory 
teami   (2)  gome  kind  of  counseling  available  fo^  students';  and  (3)  the  counseling  ' 
to  be  voluntary  and  confiden^al.  ^ 


Research- on  ^the  agendas  indicates  this  :  ^       -  "  .  - 

^         ■  :     ^     ,  .  ^  ^     ^     ^:       ^     '     .  V.  ' 

o    The  local  mental  health  cliniq  seems  to  have  about  six  counselors  who- deal 
4  ^ith  drug-related  citses,  although  they  ara  generally*  concerned  with  alco-^  ^ 

_    ^       holism  in  adul'ts*  .  They^^seem  ,to  have  very  limited  services  for  outreach 

■  ^work-tnthey^  prefer  for '-clients^ 'to  ,  eg      tp  their  offices>\'  Their  funding'^ias  -  ' 
'just  been  cut,  or  is^^out  to  be,  '  .     ^  -     ■  /  -. 

o    The  community  clinic  doesn't  aeep.to  4iav#  certified  therapists.,    They  are 
willing  tq  sponsor  a  program  at  the  ichool  and.  have  worked  with  students 
before  in  setting-up  peer  counseling  and  in  doing  group  drug  counselin,g^ 

o    The  third  organizaiion,  the' "Mind* s  Eye/"  has  aome^jfunding  for  p^licatioris— 
although  how  much  is  hot  clear.    They  do  have  their  own  printing  press  and 
may  have  some  printed  materials  that  could  be  used  as  part  '.of  ah  educatiqnai 

■  program*  ^         '     ^  ^        "  ^       '  _  -       .  ,  . 
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The  team  clarifies  what  they  want.  They  decide  to  contact  each  drgariization  and 
present  a  plan 'for  consideration/  The  Superintender?t  of  Schools,  Nomari  Feil^^  - 
contacts  the  directors  at  all  three  agencies  and  arranges  appointmants  for  the  \ 
following  week*  ,  '  .  ■  '  .  ^ 

The  next  week^  the  members  of  the  tem  .'and  the  superintendent  approach  the  Mental 
Health  Clinic,     They  ,ptes^nt  their  problem  to  the  ^  director  *     They  say  they  have  a 
drug  problem  dn  the  school  and  need  sortie  help  in  dealing  with  it  ,  '  Fell  points  "out 
that  he^realizes  that  the  agency  doesn't  deal  with  school  problems,  but  wonders  if 
something  can  be  worked  out*     Clinic  Director  Tom  Kirsch  says  that  they  have  no 
funding  for  such  a  project*    But  he  has  two  suggestions*    First  of  all,  one  of 

'  their  counselors  has  worked  with  younger  people  and  has  some  experience  in  crisis 
counseling p  ./Maybe  once  a  wqek^  the  counselor  could  meet  on  Friday  afternoons  with 
a  group  of  stvadents  with  severe  problems^^but  he  could  pffer  no  private  counseling 
He  would  be  willing  to  offer  services  for  six  weeks*    Secondly,  a  group  called  the 
Conmunity  Clinic  has  people  who  work -with  younger  drug  cases*    Kirsch  recommen^ 
the^  contact4 them ./The  "team"  responds  that  they  are  in  the  process  ©f  contacting 
the  Community  Clinic  and  asks  if  on  a  shortn^eCTi  basis  the  Mental  Health -s  pro- 
fessional couinselor  could  work  with  school  counselors  and  others  to  set' up,  a     "  ■ 
program.     Perhaps  the'  first  four  Fridays  could  be  used  for  organizational  time* 
Then ^  the  nexfe- four  Fridays  could  be  used  for  actually  implemehting  the  project » 
The*:  superintendent  then  tells  Kirsch'^ that  if  they  can  come  to  some  kind  of  agree^ 

.,ment  to  clearly  estahlish  a  program  he  would  approach  the  school  board  and  see  if. 
funding  is  avail^fble  to\pay'f€3Fr  one  counselor's  salary  for  one  -halfT^day  a" week*, 
The^di^actor  replies  that  if  the  schools  will  fund  the  counselpr^ -for  one  half-day, 
the  clinic  would  probably  be  ablpe  to  pick  up  another  half-day's  salary  for  the 
coqnselor,  'He  says  he'll  have  to  recheck  their  funding  allocations. 

The  two  parties  leave  the  meeting  and  agree  to'  think  more  about  ;th%  discussion 
and  talk  wi€hin  the  following  week.  .         ,  .  *      ,  \  -  .   -^o  ^ 

'        '      -      ^    >    \  ^      .    '         -  ^  ■     .     ^   ^  ^  '  ^  ^  ^  "  '    '       "  -  / 

Nekt  the  "team"  contacts  they  Commuiiity  Clinic*  ,  Several  coimselors  at  the  clinic 
meet  with  the-  school  team.    The  clinic  counselors  are  not  certified  therapists/ 
which  concerns,  the  principal  apd  superintendent*    .They  wonder  if' ^the- counselors  / 
are  knowledgeable  and  competent*.   The  counselors  say  theV  are  willing  to  work  in 
the  school 'but  demand  some  autonomy  Vin  their  work;.    They  want  all  coanselihg  sea^ 
s ions -to  be  -conf ideritial"*.-*n^  one  keeping  records  of  who  attends  or  who  doesn't*  , 
No  administrators  can  be  present  at  the  sessions*    They  wiil  deal  with  tHe  admin-' 
astration  directly.  .  They ^ask  what  kind ^of  funding  they /might /receive  from  the 
sclibol,  and  what  else  -they  might  gain  if  they  decide  to  become  involved  with  the 
l^rojectl    The  superintendent -says  that  he  is  hot  sure  what  kind  of  funding  could 
be  offered,  but  says". that  the  clinic's  crsdibility: would  be  raised  by  working^ vwith. 
the  school,    'They  pgree  .that  before  beginning  any  work  together  would  clearly 

clarify ' their  arrartgemerit*  .     ^       ,  -  ,  ^  \" 

The  "Mind's  Eye"  group  is  contacted.    The  "Mind's  lye"  says  that,  they  have  a  print 
ing  press  and  drugrrelated  information,,  but  can't  afford  to  just  give  away^'tlieir 
.materials.     If  paid  for  their  materials/  and  labor,  the  group  agrees  to  work  with 
the,  school*    Jon  Adams,  ths  la^er  of  the  te^,  volunteers  to  try  and  get  funding 
from  the  ^.Lion's  club  for  thtf  project^*     In  .addition,  he  notes  'that'  a^  good  friend  of 
his  in  the  KiWanis  club  may  be  interested  in  helping  out  also.    Their  meeting  ends^, 
and  . both  sides  agree  to  talk  in  a  week*  ; 
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=:    SCHOOL-COmUMlTY  COOPERATlONi     OAiOAND'S  ACOPT-A-SfflOOL  PROGMM  •  ^  • 

_     Adopt-A-School  progtams  are  nwdels  of  achool-conmunity  involvamant  ana  cooper- 
ation in  which  businessas,  organizations,  and  industrias  adopt  schools  and  contribute 
funds,  perionnel,  or  expertise  to  those  schools  for  programs,  projects,  and  servicis. 
Through  such  support  and  input,  schools  gain  programs  and  services  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  and  are  enabled  to  continue  to  grow,  change,  and  provide  students 
with  the  kinds  oc  curriculum  and  growth-producing  learning  experiences  they  need  ' 
Faculty  and  Students  ejqperience  fresh  viewpoints,  ideas,  and  concepts  and  gain  links 
with  the  world  outside  the  classroom.    Adopt-A-Schsol  programs  are  operating  suc- 
cessfully m  several  communities  across  the  country,  including  Oakland,  California, 
Boston,' Massachusetts,  and  Dallas,  Texas.    This  bulletin  highlights  the  idopt-A- 
Schqol  program  in  the  Oakland  Unified  School  District  and  suggests  programs,  projects 
and  services  that  businessas,  organizations,  and  industries  might  of fer  to  schools. 

■fflE  PROBESM 

Today's  schools  often  need  a  greater  range  of  services  and  programs  for  their  stu- 
dents than  they  are  able  to.  provide.    Many  schools  are  faced  with  budget  cuts  and 
fewer  faculty  and  find  it  difficult  to  maintain^ arid  create  a  learning  environment 
tnat  IS  exciting,  challenging,  and  responsive  to  their  students,    without  such  an 
environment,  and  conmunity  input  and  support,  schools  may  become  isolated  from  their 
commnities  and  unable  to  provide  needed  learning  alid  growing  experiences  for  their 
students . > 

TIE  SOLUTION 

In  the  Adopt -A-School  program  in  Oakland's  Unified  ichool  District,  businesses 
industries,  and  organizations  work  in  and  with  schools -and  provide  funding,  projects 
personnel^  and  es^ertise  to  establish  programs  or  of fer  services  that  the  schools 
deem  necessary.    Involvement  ranges  from  corporate  contributions  to  total  sponsor- 
ship and  initiation  of  programs.    Businesses  support, schools  financially  or  offer 
skills  and  expertise  that  ate  unique— and  needed  in, the  schools. 

Oakland  began  its  Adopt -A-School  program  during  the  1975-76  school  year.    The  pro- 
gram, promoted  by  the  school  district  superintendent  and  advertised  by  the  local 
chamber  of  commerc.  and  the  school  district  director  of ■ comnunity  relations,  contin- 
. ues  to  grow  each  year  as  more  businesses  and  organizations  become  involved. 

The  procedure  used  in  the  Oakland  SctooX  District  is  al  fallows. '  After  a  business 
or  organization  has  ej^ressed  interest  in  adopting  a  school,  and  a  school  has  been 
chosen,  a  representative  from  the  superintendent's  office,  the  principal  of  the 
designated  school,  and  top . managers  ^f  the, business  o*  organization  meet  to  discuss  ' 
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ways  to  assiit  the  school.    RepresentativM  from  the  businass  or  organisation  visit 
the  school  and  s.lect  a  projacti  a  proposal  la  sutenittad  to  the  school  with  a  tmAti- 
ttiva  budget  and  a  memorandum  of  understanding;  and  the  project  gets  undervay  a 
rapresentative  from  the  school  works  continuously  with  the  business  or  organiza- 
tion during  thp  project's  developmant ,  initiation,  and  practice  trf  ensure  that  the 
program  is  worJcing  well..  ' 

Criteria  set  up  by  the  Oakland  School  District  for  an  adoption  are  that— 
o    An  existing  program  is  not  duplicated 
o    The  program  is  based  on  the  needs  of  the  school 

o    The  program  fits  into  the  learning  goals  and  planning  objectives  set  by  the 
J,         district  , 

o    The  company  agrees  informally  to  coimit  itself  to  the  program  for  at  least  3 
years  for  the  sake  of  continuity  in  the  sclrools,  i 

Over  20  private,  companies  are  now' involved  in  the  Oakland  Adopt -A-School  program 
including  Crown  Zellerback,  IIM,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Kaiser  Aluminum 
and  Chemical  Corporation,  Clorox,  and  Bank  of  ftnerica. 

,  The  .Clorox  Comi 


 ,  adopted  CastieTOntt  High  School  in  1977.    Castlemont,  the  largest 

high  school  in  the  district,  is  located  in  a  low- income  neighbor&od  with  pervasive 
social  problems—high  unemployment,  many  famiiles  on  welfare,  and  students  with  poor 
reading  skills.    After  discussions  with  sctool  representatives,  CloroK  developed  a 
two-phase  prof ram  concentrating  on  reading  skills  development,    in  the  first  ohase 
a,  remedial  reading  prograjn  was  developed  for  100  high  school  students  whose  readinq 
levels  wereat  the  second  or  third  grade.    Clorox  purchased  the  materials  and  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  classes  and  also  funded  two  3-hour-per-day  assistants  for  the  " 
program.     (This  was  in  addition  to  the  sbhool's  tm  regular  reading  specialists  )  ■ 
During  the  first  semester  of  this  intensive  program,  students  in  the  three  remedial 
reading  programs  gained  an  average  of  11  months  in  their  reading  capabilities. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  was  a  library  improvement  projeat.    The  Clorox 
tompany  held  a  book  drive  among  employees  and  contributed  all  books  to  the  library 
Ail  complimentary  magazines  sent  to  the  company  were  forwarded  to  the  school  and 
Clorox  also  provided  funds  for  new  books  and  periodicals.  • 

To  encourage  regular  attpndance  and  reward  reading  improvenwnt,  Clorox  offered  gift 
certificates  as  incentives.    A  110  gift  certificate  from  a  local  record  shop  was  ^ 
awarded  to  the  student  with  the  greatest  reading  score  improvement  over  the  pre- 
vious month.    Other  gift  certificates  were  awarded  for  perfect  attendance, 

In  1977  Clorox  contributed  $13,500  to  the  prograra,  and  In  1978 . the  company  raised 
Its  contribution  to  123,000. 

Kaiser  Rluminim  and  Chemical  Corooration  formed  a  partnership  with  Oakland  High 
School.    Kaiser  surveyed  the  needs  and  facilities  at  the  school  and  decided  to 
concentrate  on  an  individualized  raading  and  math  skill  improvement  center.  An 
unused  su^lus  classroom  was  transformed  into  a  dazzling  electronic  display  of 

■    ■  ■  :  .  ■    ..  1562     ■      ^      '        .         '    '■^  . 
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■     *'^^f«-suffii®^  teaching  reaources  and  named  "Tha  Force"  by  the  atud.nts.  Emiip- 
'  "'^f^"^^^  film  Viewers,  filing  cabinets  fill.d  witfan 

array  of  diagnoatic  tests,  and  individualised  ramedial  materials.    Students  ware  ' 
programed  into  The  Fore.,  every  period  of  th«  day  to  work  on '  individualized  assign- 
ments, supervised  by  the  cwter's  reading  teacher,  its  math  teachet,  and  several  full- 
time  assistants.    Some  of  the  students  are  now  working  as  "peer"  tutors  to  other 
students.    These  tutors,  and  other  students  who  make  outstanding  progress  in  the  , 
center,  are  further  rewarded  with  part-time  jobs  at  Kaiser  after  school  or  during 

l^^l^n^l^-J^^  cultural  and  sports  events  and  seL  ' 

Its  own  employaes  to  lecture  and  teach. 

Kaiser- Permanente  Medical  Care  Program,  a  health  care  program  servicing  over  7 
mlHon  members  in  California,  also  works  with  Oakland- s  Adopt-A-Sehooi  program 

3obs  for  minimum  wages,  and  attend  school  4  hours  a  day.    Jobs  last  one  semester 
t  /  ^^f"  ^"^^  PCogram,  which  begins  with  extensive  orientation  meetings 

studentf  full  T^^f^^r  P"^"""  bothW  students  and  supervisors,  e^loyf 

students  full  time  for  3  months  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  facilities.  Represen- 

orSnrstfdStf  1!'  Department  visit  Oakland  high  ^Sls  to 

•   t";"-and  .H*""'  in  tha  health  field-both  professional  and  admini.tra- 

delL^^^fn       f  •  professions  and  supply  students  with  union  contracts 

delineating  salaries,  benefits,  and  .working, conditions. 

It^t  ^"^^'^.^f  ^^^7'  a»  Qgga^zation  of  doctors  and  ministers  in  the  Oakland  area, 
has  also  worked  with  students.    Students  •■shadow"  doctors  in  the  hospitals  and  their 
■""ipations.""""''"  "  their^call.  and  visits  in  order  to  learn  more  about  these 

RESULTS    ^  '     ^  .  ■  " 

lusinesses,  organisations,  and  industries  that  participate  in  Adopt-A-School  pro- 
grams  offer. projects,  services,  and  funding  that  schools  would  not  have  otherwise 
beefSoSS"  H  ^fiible  and  intangible.    Where  reading  skilis  cUsa^s  hive 

been  proroted,  student  reading  abUity  has  often  risen  dramatically.  Students  who 
=!f«^S  uninterested  in  books  now  use  the  libraries,  attend  ' 

classes,  and  are  generally,  enthusiastic.    Because  students  are  not  as  fearful  or 
Slh^;       f.;^  less  vandalism.    Studints  and  teachers  are  happier,  morale  is 
higher,  and  the  environment  is, safer  and  more  conducive  to  learning. 

fiSPLICATION  ISSUES  .  .  ■  ' 

In^planning  for  Adopt-A-School  programs ,  which  may  be  implemented  in  any  school 

"  Should  be  noted  that  there  are  four  major  kinds  of  contri- 
butions that  businesses',  industries,  and  organizations  can  makei'^  ■ 

o    Funding--Businesses  and  organizations  can  contribute  funds  to  a  school ' for  all 
kinds  of  pTOjects  the  school  could  not  afford  otfierwise  (for  example,  a  new 
rmAding  lab,  or  computer  equipment) . 

■  o    ?roj§cts-Conmunity  leaders  can  work  with  school  personnef  'to  develop  new 
,,    projects  for  the  students  (for  example,  classroom  or  club  projects')  . 


ErIc        '    .  V  J5e).1 
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"   ^    PQg5Qnnel*"Susinesses  or  organisations  can  provide  personnel  to  lecture^ 

assist  in  program  deyalopmant,  or  wrk  as  consul tants  (for  example,  a  busi* 
nes^ian  can  teach  an  economios  course  or  a  business  coursa) * '  ' 

o    Sxpartisa^auainesses  or  industries  can  lend  their  expertise  to  sehools  in 
developing  new  prograins  and  new  projaots,     (to  engineer  can  advise  faculty  oh 
suitable  courses  for  students,) 

Other  specific  projects  for  cossnunity  involvement  suggested  by  the  Oi*.kland  Unified 
School  District  include—  =^ 

^    Student  tutoring-^-^Susinesses  or  organisations  can  grant  employees  raleasa  time 
to  tutor  students,     (This  can  be  in  remedial  math  or  reading,  or  involve  new 
subjacts-'^ecQnomics,  psychology.) 

©    Resource  persons— Businesses  or  organisations  can  provide  speakers  for  classes, 
assemblies /  or  special  programs, 

^    Cultural  events-EBusinesses  can  sponsor  field  trips  or  tours  to  cultural 

events.  '  ^ 

^    ^    Clubs"Businesse5>  or  organisations  can  sponsor  clubS"boek,  art^  foreign  Ian* 
guage^  cooking^  researoh—which  are  related  to  the  eurriculum* 

®    Apprentice  programs^-Buslnessas  or  organisations  can  place  students  as  interns 
or  apprentices.     (Students  have  worked  in  offices ^  labs,  hospitals,} 

^    Career  development-EBusinesses  or  organisations  can  participate  in  career 
development  ourriculum  or  work  to  develop  career  days . 

MaintenanoeE-^Businesses  or  organisations  can  support  students  to  maintain  or 
renovate  school  property,     ,  ' 

■  <    "  '        ^  '  . .  ■ 

o    Incentives  and  awmrd3"Buginasses  can  provide  prises,  certificates,  plaques, 
and  other  awards  for  schools  and/or  students "for  outstanding  accomplishments* 

©    Staff  development— Businesses  or  organisations  can  provide  inserviGe  education 
to  staff  in  a^eas  of  expertise— management  training,  economics,  computer  instruo 
. tion^  business  education. 

=  ^    Special  pro jectSE^Businessas  or  organizations  can  support  innovative  activities 
they  deem  important -^-a  reading  or  math  lab. 

Because  businesses  and  individuals  who  devote  their  resources  to  school  programs- 
need  and  deserve  to  have  the  results  of  their  efforts  measured  and  publioisad,  a 
suitable  method  of  fnaasuring  results  and  making  them  available  should  be  part  of 
.every  community  involvement  plan* 

REQUIRED  ^SOURCES 

Each  school  must  survey  its  needs  and  identify  community  resources  to  fill  them. 
The  resources  w^ich  the  school  can  donate  to  this  program  include  the  planning  and 
coordinating  time  of  the  staff  person  who  organizes  tht  Adopt-A-School  program  as 
well  as  the  use  of  space  and" equipment. 
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Contact  Paraon 

Slectra  Kimble  Price,  Director 

Cemunity  Relations/Comunity  Involvemerit 

Oakland  Unified  School  Distriet 

1025  Second  kvmnuQ 

Oakland,  California  94606/  ' 

(415)  836-8283 
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^  —   "  Background 

Module  -  Winning  Agency/Business  Support  ,  MatSfialS 

BackarQund  3«P  7  4,4  ^ 


Resistance  to  change 

Hesigtanca  to  ^chang e  is  nomal  and  natural.    Soeial  institutidns ,  schools, 
businesses,  ggvemmsnts,  and  personal  lives  are  stabiliaad  by  not  changing, 
by  maintaining  a  cbnstantpess—toci  status  quo,  'The  following  material  focuses 
oh  some  of  the  motivations  and  reasons  why  people         organizations  are  resis- 
tant to  change,  and  find  it  difficult/ 

1*      Change  ia  reslstefll  by  force  of  habit-^^Humans  are  creatures  of  habit.  The 
time  we  get  up,  the^way  we  dress,  the  route,  we  take  to  work,  where  we  ear-^ 
our  money,  the  place  we  sit  in  meetings  or  at  home—all  are  habitual^  be= 
havior.     Changing  any  of  these  h^its  makes  us  uncomfortable.  Routine 
seras  safe,  known.     If  by  d^tiMd  or 'Circrastances,  we  are  forced  from 
habit,  anxiety  results,  , 

Change  disturbs  what  is  regarded  as  normal— ^at  is  customary,  .what  is  old 
(the  "good  old  days",  "the  old- fashioned  way")  are  assximed  to  be  "normal" 
while  chtoge  is  deemed  "^nomal, "    The  status  quo  is  protected  because 
it  represents  a  known  norm  with  which  wa  can  deal.    Organizational  norms 
are  accepted  as  "the  way  we  do  things  here"  md  are  interpreted  as  triad 
.  and  true  simply  because  of  their  existence* 

3^      ChMge  may  increase  or  decrease  workloads^^People  are  often  stressed  by 

the  idea  of  taking  on  a  greater  responsibility— or  losing  a  responsibility 
they  already  have,  ' 

ftange  may  be  perceived  as  m  admission  of  failure  or  the  judc?mant  .of 
inadeguacv—il  new  procedure  which  could  save  money  can  be  resiste'd' because 
making  the  change  would  appear  to  be  m  admission  that  money  is  now  being 
wasted.    Training  is  resisted  because  acceptwce  seenB  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  ignorMce,    The  advocacy 'of  change  takes  on  the  weight  of 
m  indicteiant  teat  "something  is  wrong*" 

The  ,  reasons  for  change  may  be  unclear,  or 'misunderstood'-'^MotivatiQn  for 
change  may  be  suspected*    Sn  asstoi^tion'can  be  made  that  the  advocate 
of  change  would  benefit  inordinately  from  the 'change*    Some  changes  which 
might  be^givm  superficial  or  "professional"  acceptance  are  resisted  be-^ 
cause  they  conflict  with  personal  attitudes  or  goals*  ^The  police  officer 
may  resent  some  service  duties  as  being  "social  work* "    A  change  may  inter- 
fere with  an  opponent's  desire  to  press  for  some  other  change. 


.6*  ^     Changm  can  be  resisted  .for  its  ripple  effect"Changa  a.t  one  level  may  re- 
quire changes  at  other  levels— increased  budget,  mora  personnel,  training, 
approval  of  authority  fibres,  new  policies  or  procedures,  amended  lagis-' 
lation,  . 
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.ChmgmB  aan  repreaant  a  challenga  to  muthoritv^^Chaiige  sometimes  is  per- 
ceived ao  M  invasion  of  "turf^"  which  Gould  mean  loss  of  control  by  an 
autihority  figure.    Change  initiated  from  outside  may  in^er  to  a  resistar 
that  •'somefaody  is  trying  t©  tell  me  how  to  do  my  job.''  'The  "good  guy" 
privileges  of  a  leader  may  be  diminished  by  change,  robbing  him" or  her 
of  the  opportmiity  to  dispmse  rewards,    for  example,  the  school  may  be 
leary  of  hiring-  outside  counselors  to  work  with-  students* 

pjBOple  may  feel  powerless  to  make  changes—Traditional  and  bureaucratic 
orgwi^ations  are  perceived  as  urasovisle  and  hope  f or  , change  is  useless* 
A  sense  of  ijnpot^ce  comes  when  accountability  for  change  rests  upon 
vague,  faceless  fforces—'-They  ought  to  do  something  about  it,"  The 
^onymous  conrounity^  pufalieror  "society,"  is  held  responsible  for  lack 
of  change,  such  as  in  the  view  that  "people  get  the  kind  of  government 
they  deserve*"    These  gtat^ents  represent  a  sense  of  powerlessness , 


BACKGROUNDS  OP  INTERAGENCY  COORDINATIONS  A  WORKING  PAPER 

Students  come  to'  schools  with  a  wide  variety  of  needs, 
many  of  which  are  not  met  by  school  aystami.  .  Consensas  ends 
with , that  statement .     is  it. the  school  or  the  community  which 
is  reiponsible  for  dealing  with  the  psycho-social  needi  of 
students?    If  the  conmunity  has  the  obligation  to  provide 
such  services;  is  that  obligation  discharged  by  the  establish- 
ment of  social  service  agencies?    If  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  school,  is  that 'obligation  dischaged  by  identification 
and  referral  of  those  children  in  ' nee4?;p£  services  .to  .  appro-- 
priate  agencies?    statewide  Youth  Advocacy  Inc.  asserts  that 
such  separation  is  ineflflecient  and  unrealistic;  school^-and 
community  are  inextricably  inteCT?oven  and  only  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  both  sectors  can  the  full  range  of  students'  and 
families'  needs  be  met,  ' 

/       "        This  paper  argues  that-  social  services  can  be  most  economi 
cally  and  effectively  provided  to  students  in  their  schoo^ls  by 
conununity  based  soeial  service  agencies  *    The  paper  discusses 
the  barriers 'which  prevent  community  agencies  from  working  in 
the  school,  the  political,  methodological,  and  organizatiohal 
differences/    The  paper  also  analyzes  the  prerequisite  for 
successful  implementation  of  interagency  coordination  and  lug- 
gasts  procedures  to  assure  its  widespread  acceptance. 

the  Nmmd  for  IntmrAgBnag  ' CoardlnAtion 

Educators  and  youth  workers  are  aware  of  the  correlation 
between  failure  in  school  and  disruptive  or  dalinquant  behavior 
in  ahd  our  of  school  *     Vandalism,  violence,  drug  and  alcohol  . 
abuse  and  all  other  forms  of  disruptive  and  anti-social 
behavior  are  not  unique  to  the  schools.     Rather,  these'  are  com- 
mon problems.     The  schools  and  communities  do  not  provide  tha 
^    appropriate  level  of  assistance  to  those  students  most  in  need 
of  support  services—"  the'^ruants,  the  discipline  problems, 
the  academic^underachievers  and  the  potential  dropouts, 

'schools  are  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  of  their  com-  • 
'munities.     The  schools  *  funding  sources  are  not  sufficient  to 
provide  both  traditional  educational  arid  supportive  social 
'       services*     Schools  are  then  placed  in  the  untenable  position 
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.  V,  ^ 

of  having  to'  choose  between  the  iesser  of  two  evils i  providing- 
support  services  to  disaffected  students  or  traditional   (cur-'  / 
ricular)  services  to  the  majority  of  students.     If  schools 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  disaffactedv  tie  disruptive  behavior  of 
some  students  can  seriously  affect  the  climate  and  atmosphere    ' . 
an  entire  school  and  community.     Not  only  are  the  disaffected 
'  students  denied  access  to  education  through     suspension  and 
expulsion  procedures,  but  also  the  entire  student  population" 
becomes  subject  to  harsh  disciplinary  codes.     Inevitably/  as 
the  schools'  climates  change,  there  are  the  potential  losses 
of  activities  that  have  traditionally  made  the  school/community 
experience  an  important  part  of  the  maturation  process  for 
^erican  youth.     The  loss  of  these  activities  can  lead  to  a 
sense  of  isolation  and  alienation ,  as  opposed  to  a  sense  of 
community  and  belongingness *  if  schools  and  conununity  based 
agencies  work  together  to  address  these  problems ,  then  the 
educational,  emotionar,  and  psychological  needs  of  students 
can  be  met.  '  ' 

The  goals  of  interagency  coordination  are  to  get  services 
to  children  in  ths  place  they  are  most  likely  to  be  -  school. 
If  the  agencies  reach  and  deflect  the  disruptive  and  alienated 
youth,  the  teachers  will  be  able  to  do  that  which  they  want  to 

do  most,  teach.     The"  students  will  have  someone  to  whom  they 

./  ■   ■       ■  ^  -         ■      '  _  _  :  '      "  ■ 

can  turn  when  they  need  help^  a. friend  to  assist  them  and 

react  to  their  unique  problems |-  an  adulrt- whose  job  it  is  to 

think  about  individual  students  and  all  the  problems  that  they 

bring  to  school  from  home  and  the  outside  world.     The  community 

based  worker  can  help  create  the  caring  environment  documented 

as.  lacking  in  many  schools  by  Falling  Students      Failing  Schools 

(SYhi  1971,  pp.  26-28)*     This  need  for  a  sense  of  caring  was 

cited  by  many ' dropouts  as  a  vital  factor  in  their  decision  to 

leave  school.    AlsOr  agency  workers  are  tuned  in  to  the  host  / 

of  social  services^ that  exist  in  their  communities  to  help. 

Students  :and  families.  '       .  ^ 
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Recently,  there  have  bean  some  succeesful  efforts ^at 
interagency  coordination/  whereby  achools  and  social  ser-* 
vice  agenqies  work  together  to  reach  students  typically  ; 
='  -  overlooked  by  harried  and  overworked  school  district  support- 
staff  members  -  guidance  counselors  with  ^three  hundred  or 
more  students  to  counsel  and  school  social  workers  and 

psychologists  with  three  or our  or  five  scho^oli  to  cover. 
Eaonomia  Benmfi ts  ^  ~ 

The  economics  of  interagency  coordination  s^uld  make 
that  effort  very  attractive  ^tp  both  schools  and  social  service 
agencies.     It  provides  for  the  efficient  delivery  of  services 
to  youth  by  utilizing ^the  vast  array  of  available  community 
resources  in  the  most  effective  manner.     Typically ^  community^ 
based  social  service  agencies  are  financed  from  a  variety 
of  sources:     local  and  state  departments  of  social  services, 
foundation. grants ^  United  Way  Agencies ^  state  Divisions  for 
Youth,  mental  health  ^d  crime  prevention  agencies^  HEW,  DOL, 
etc.     School  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  the  vast 
majority  of  their  money  .from  two  sources i     local  property 
taxes  and  state-- aid  formulae*     Some  school  programs  have  been 
financed  by  federal  and  foundation  grants /  but  these  programs 
are  either  categorically  defined  or  of  short  duration  (demon- 
stration pro^jects)  and  do  litftle  to  change  the  basic  proces-- 
ses  by  which  students  receive  support  services . 

Economic  benefits  to  the  district  which  could  result  may 
>   '    develop  out  of  Uie  fpllowing  situations:     counselors  employed 
by  the  social  service  agency  do  not  become  part  of  the  school 
district  teaching  staff  and,  therefore,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  tenure,  the  various  retirement  provisions  of  the' 
school  benefits  package,  health  insurance,  etc.     Most  signi- 
ficahtly,  the  counselors  do  not  impose,  a  long-term  financial 
obligation  and  cost  on  the  district*     Should  the  need  for  a 
particular  service  diminish,  the  agency  representatives  would 
^no,  longer  provide  services,  without  any  serious  financial, 

..  impact  on  the  district,  or  for  that  matter,  on  the  individual 

»»  ,  ■ 
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counslors  since  they  would  be  moved  to  another  ichool  where 
the 'problems  with  which  they  are  trained  to, deal  may  continue 

to  exist,  ^  ^ 

\       ,  $ 

There  are  many  economic  benefits  which  can  accrue  to 
both  so^cial  service  ^agencies  and  the  school  district  Involved  , 
in  interagency  coordination.     These  advantages  can  be^  demon- 
strated by  a  hypothetical  example/    Since  agencies  have  a  client 
staff  cost  ratio  that  id  generally,  less  than  the  school 
districts'  per-pupil  cost  ratio,  a  great  saving  can  result  to 
a  school  district  interested  in  expanding  its  level  of  support 
services  by  means  of  community-based  social  service  agencies. 
If  there  is  drug^counseling  money  available  from  a  state  agency 
to  be  used  in  local  communities ,  and  a  comnunity^based  social 
service  agency  applies  for  these  funds  to  serve  a  school^Me 
client  popul-ation,  the  per^client  cost  will  be  less  than  if 
the  school  district  took  on  a  drug^counseling  program.  Since 
agency  overhead  is  generally^  less  than  that  of  shcools,  and 
the  salaries  €or  trained  professional  youth  workers  andc 
social  workers  are  lower  than  salaries  for  comparabla  school 
district' personnel ,  more'  clients  can  be  served^  ,     .  \  ^ 

/  Drug,  counseling  is  a  prime  exaniple  of  the  far-reaching  "^^ 
^benefits  of  .interagency  coordination.     If  drugs  a?e.  a  problem 
in  a  community,  the' drug  worketg  can  counsel  clients. ^utslde 
of  ^ the  adipol  populat£oii  and  have  an  overall,;^ posit^ive 'impagt 
'on  the  school  climate  *  since  one  qbii  assme  that  the^..arAi3 
sellers  and  users  come  from  both  the, school  population  arid  those 
younf,  people  no  longer  part  of  tha  school  commuriity.  Drug 
counse-lors  .'can.  provide  services  year-round^ 'rather  than  only 
.during  the  time  when  school' , is  in  session, /havirig  a  potehtially 
^  greater 'impact  in  the  'community  -than  .counselors  who  are  there 
for  only  the' school  year/  .  ■  r  ' 

■  '•      ■ '    "        ■  '  ■  .  _ 

Furthermore,  the  drug  counselors  have  a  specific  mission 
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to  accomplish,     Thei4  jobs  are  clearly  dalineated  and  focused. 
Their  activities  are  such  that  they  shoiild  not  b€  distracted 
from  periorming  their  prescribed  activities  by  the  myriad 

schedtilad  changes,  testing  procedures,  and 'other  dtet ails 

■ 

which  constantly  confront  guidance  ..counselors  *     Nor,  as  is 
the  cais  with  school  social  workers,  must  they  undertake 
eKtensive,  diagnostic  and^^  social  history  write-ups  and  dis- 
cussions  with  parents  in  order  to  facilitate  referrals  to 
outside  ^social  service  agencies,  which  only  then  can  pro- 
vide the  direct  services.     Most  school  social  work, is  of  an 
intake  nature  rather  than  direct  treatment.  ^ This  condition 
exists  because  of  the  inordinately  high  case  loads  of  school 
social  workers.     The  important  point 'in  this  e-xample  is  that' 
the  service  gets  to  those  who  need  it      with  a  minimum  of  inter-- 
ference.  /       ^  ^  . 

In  order  to  fihance  their  activities,  comm\mity*based. 
social  service  agencies  are  placed  in  the  position  of  competing 
against  other  agencies  for  funding.    Agencies  must  annually 
demonstrate  to  their  funding  sources  that  ^ they  arb  meeting,^       '  - 
their  obligations  'and  continuing  to  se^ve  efficiently  the  '  ' 
designated  client  population.     This  funding  system  should 
assure  flexibility  and  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the^- 
conmiunity-based  social  service  agency.  ^ 

In  sum,  the  economics-benefits  arguments  f ©r  interageiicy  ^ 
coordination  are  far  reaching;  a  greater  variety  of  services  i 
can  be  provided  to  youth  within  schools  if  outside  agencies 
are  utilized  to  their  fullest*     Thrs  additional ^service  delivery^ 
need  hot  cost  the  school  system  more  money      The 'agencies  w£ti}  , 
access  to  a  wide  variety  oS  fmding  sources  have  the  cap^  ' 
ability  of  providing  services  St  a  lower  per-^gliint  cost  than 
the  schools,  and,  finally,  if  the  direct  delivery  of  services 
in  the  schTOl^  Sy  outside  agencies  helps  reduce  dropout  rates,   *  - 
additional  state  aid  for  these  students  can  enhance  the  financial 
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.    ;       ■       ■'  ■    .  ■         .    -    ,      ■,  • 

.  base  tor  the  district*  ■.       ,  ^  '  / 

Furthermore/  it,  should  be  .pointed  out  that  i£  interagency 
coordination  raduoes  school  or  community  y.andalism,  a  saving 
has  occurred..    If  more  students  have  access  to  the  "^benefits 
of  education /  graduate  from  high  school^  ^get.  better  jobS/  , 
and  do  not  become  part  of  the  welfare  dependency  cycle/  additional 
.economic  pavings  and  benaflits  can  be  attributed/  albeit  , 
indirectly/  to  interagency  coordination* 
Barriers   to  Interagmna^  Qoordination  ^  .      ^  ^ 

I|  the  economic  argiiments '-are  sufficient /  ^ one  must  ask 
why  there  has  not  yet  been  more  cooperation  between  more 
communities^  and  . schools.     It  is  important,  to  explore  why  most 
^  _  ^of  the  examples  of  interagency  c6brdination  exist  on  an'  ad 
hoc  basis /  school^by-school/  rather  than  on  a  district  or 
statewide  basis.     There  are  few  instances  of  boards  of  adu- 
cation  in^  urban/  suburban  or  rural  distriots  taking  the 
initiative  and  openly  encouraging  this  coordinated  activity 
by  means  of  a  specific  .policy  statement.     Therefore/  one  must 
analyze  the  methodological/  political  and  organizational 
barriers  to  the  widespread  acceptance  of  interagency  coordin-  ^- 
ation.  *  '      %  , 

Mmthodol'ogiaal  Barrlmrs  '  ^   '  ' 

The  methodological  barriers  are  rooted  in  the  differences 
between  teaching  and  social  service  agency  techniques*  "Although 
schools  .have  a  multiplicity  of  goals /  their  overriding  objecf  - 
tive  is  the  transmission  of  iniormation* 

'  ^  "  ^  ^    ^  ^  ^        '  ■  • 

'    In  addition/  the  schools  serve  a  broad  spectrum  of 
clients:     from  those  incapable  of  consuming  their  services  to 
those  who  are  insatiable  in  their  demand  for  service  and  for  ' 
whom  they  are  inadequate.     Within  this  vast,  range  of  demands 
.    for  service-/  schoola  try  to  serve-  a  middle  ground^  hoping  that 
in  'SO  doing  they  will  satisfy^  as  many  clients  as  possible* 
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I      .       -  .     Their  prebl'ems  .  are  domt.4^»j;idied\by^^t^  of  some 

children  to  adjust' W  the  school  strttcteure  or  setting'.  Those 
children  whose  special  needs  place-  them  outside  of  the  main- 
stream of  students  may  be  •only-'a  small  aegment  of  thp,  population 
in  some  schodlsi  they  may  be .a  significant  segment  in  others. 
Some'' school  people  ask;    How  far  should  school  systems  go  in- 
expending  their  'resources;  to  service  the  needs  of 'disaffected      •  , 
.      students?    This  *queBtion  implies  that  such  expenditures 

"(iivert  resourcas  from  willing , and' eatar  clients  .    Ho\*avar,  when- 
tha  schools  to  "not  meet  the  needs  ;p£Cthe  disaffected.,  the  schools 
^ail  both  the  children  and  the  ^ dainty  at  large.-         ^      .  ■ 

On.  the  Other  hand,  ■  aoOTnunity-basa^^^  aganeiies 
/■  are  dasigned  to  deal  with  those  people  who  do  not  fall  within 
"     the  mainstraam*     They  are  not  oonqerriid  with  the  well-adjusted  ^ 
or  f normal"  person*    'They  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  abnor-^ - 
mal,  rather  than  the  nQ^al^  ol if nt  and,  moreover>  their 
prooedures  and  methodology  are  highly  focused  and  individualized, 
n  Further^  social  service  agencies  arfe  reactive  in  hature. 

Success,  for  social  service  agencies^  is  viewed  over  the 
very  long  ■term'^ and  can  .ti^  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ^ 

School  districts  must  ,  shw  a :^parti  of  achievement  , 

on  reading  scores,  standardized  tests ,  college  acceptances 
.     ^  and' job  achieveineht,  on  the  part  of  their  students  or  incur  the 
'  wrath  of  parents  and  state  agencies*     Success  for  a  social 
service  agency  is  determined  quite  differently.     If  an  agency 
^    '     can  show  tifafc,  is  a  result  of  its  intervention^ .  a  vary  mal-  . 

adiusted  child  has  become  somewhat    less  maladjusted  or  perhaps 
r  has  moved  into  the  bottom  range  of  ."normlity^"  it  may  be    ,     ^  ^ 
possible  to  say  success  has  been  achievedi 
PolitiaaLl  BArrimrs  ^  ' 

'       Given  this  divergence  in  methodology #  it  is  not  surprising 

-  =^       ■  -         ^    "         ,  "  "  ^  *  ■ 

that  there  are  abundant  political  barriers  to  effective  inter- 
^  '  "  -'  ~     "  ~      .      ■  .    -  ■ ' 

agency  coordination.    The  most  significant ^of  these  rest  in  the 

ERIC'  ^ 
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diverse  GdnstituanGy  from  which  =the  two  systems  draw ^their 
^    bases^of  operation*     School  districts  hava  a  clear -mandate  ,  # 
from  a  defined  constituency  on  their  role  within  the  com-  ^  " 
munity.     They  exist  as  an  extension  of  the  state,  since,       .  / 
education  is  a  state-mandated  service,  '  Boards  of  education 
and  their  policies  are  subject  to  voter  approval.     As  agents 
of  the  state  government ,  schools  are  subject  .to  the  scrutiny 
and  requirements  of  state  education  department  rules  and  '  \ 

regulations.     They  are  provided  the  ongoing  resources  from 
local  property  taxes  and  state-aid  formulae  to  address  these 
^         tasks,.    If  the  policies  of  a  board,  or  the  management  tech- 
nique of  an  atoinistration,  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
desires  and  values  of  the' residents  of  a  patticular  comtiunity, 
they  can  be  vi^ed  out  of  office^  (albeit  a  difficult  and  ^time- 
consuming  process)  and'  replaced  with  a  board  and  administration 
more  attunetf  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the,  voters, 

■'        ■  .  ^ 

D  ■  -  •  .  .  .  ■  ' 

Social  service  agencies^  conversely,  are  not  subject  to 
this  extreme  scrutiny.     It  is  true  that  they  are  responsible 

"to  boards  of  directors,  trustees,  funding  sources  and  clie^nts. 
However,  other  than  voluntary  prof essional  accreditation,  there 

-  are  few  criteria  by  which  social  service  agencies  are  judged..-     .  " 
There  are  no  standardized  tests  by  which  they  are  evaluated 
and  success  if  judged  by  highly-^subjective ,  qualitative  and 

incremental  achievements  over  a  very  long  period  of  time, 

'  ^   -   "       "  "    "     ■  """"  "■  "  ^  ^  .  .  \  ^ 

^  In. addition,  social  service  agency  success  may  be  measured 

by  numbers  of  clients  served  (quantitative  rather  than  quali- 
tative  measures) .    funding  success^  may  be  more  the  result  of 
the  politicalVaccuity  of  the  executive  dirfecto    than  the 
efficacy  and.. long-lasting  consequences  ^of^the  specific  counseling, 
techniques  used  by  the  social  workers  and  counselors . 

These  diverse  methodological  and  political  bases  lead  . 
'  directly  to  problems  surrounding  the  organizational  structure 
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of  the  two  typaa        systems.     In  the  past,  achool  district 
administratora  and  building-level  administrators  have  been 
loath  to  allow  "outsiders"  into^their  buildings  for  fear  of 
losing  "control"  over  the  activitiea  for  which  they  believe 
they  are  ultimately  resppnaible.  • '  ' 

The  question  which  immediately  arises  is ,  of  course,  -  - 
'to. whom  (within  the  school)  wquld  the  corrmunity ^agency  staff 
member  report  if  an  outside  autonomous  agency  began  functioning 
in  the  school?/  The  principal  would  no  longer  have  control  over 
all  activities  going  on  in  the  school*     The  recognition  of  the 
school's  loss  of  total  control  over  activities  within  it  has 
been. a  serious  barrier  to  the  delivery  of  services  by  outside 
agencies.     If  these  concerns  are  not  specifically  addressed  by. 
the  schools  . and  the  agencies/  coordinated  action  is  doubtful. 

^  *  -     '  .  ' 

Social  service  agencies  and  community  people  have  fre-^ 
quently  criticized  school  policies  and  practices  without 
understanding  the  political  and  financial  pressures  to  which 
schools  are  subject.    These  criticisms  force  schools  to  adopt 
defensive  postures  and  withdraw  from  interacting  positively  and 
openly  with  their  communities.  ^ 

This  withdrawal  has^  created  a  wary  \attitude  by  staff 
..members  of  both  syitems  toward  each  other/    School  people 
tend  to  think  of ^  agericy  =  staff  ^men^erf^  as  "unprofessionals . " 
Agency  peopl®  think  of  SGhool  teachers  and  administrators  in 
stereotypical^  bureaucratic,  terms.     These  misconceptions  are 
'%^ene rated,  to  a  large -extent ,  by  the  lack  of  congruence  among  . 
■  .the  various  liceniing  pSocedures  to  which  agency  people  and 
school  personnel  must  adhere. 

,    L    This  lack  of  compatability  in  certification  is : not  a.  minor 
point.    Teachers  aiW  administrators  are  subjeGt  to  specific 
certification, procedures  developed^  by  state  education  department 
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based  on  a  prescribe^  amount  of  coursewerk  and' testing. 
Agency  staff  are  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  scrutiny 
(although  they  usually  have  bachelors  or  masters  degre.es)  . 

Agency  staffs  are  more  subject  to  "burn  out"  and  have  a 
higher ^turnover  rate.     This  turnover  makes  school  people,  who 
tend  to  be  concerned  with  job  security  and  tenure,  uncomfortable* 
However,  one  must  understand  that  social  workers/  et  al,  are 
dealing. with  highly-disturbed  children  and  may  need  to  change 
jobs  more  frequently  to  "survive . -*     School  teachers,  given 
the  vast  array  of  "types"  of  children  with  whom  they  work,,  as 
well^ as  a  generous  vacation  time  and  relatively' shorter  working 
hours,  miy  retain  their  sense  of  proportion^ for  a  longer  period 
of  time.     Again,  these  may  be  merely  stylistic  issues,  but  they 
are  fraught  with  the  potential  for  great  mistrust,  as  systems 
attempt  to, mesh.    After  all;  how  can  "they''  be  professionals,. 
^    a  school  person  may  ask.  If  "they"  have  only  remained  in  their . 
.  jobs  for  six^month  intervals.?    Alternatively,  how  can  "they" 
really  be  concerned  about  children,  when  all  "they"  want  is  the 
good  vacation  and  job  security? 

Along  with  these  issues  of  turnover  and  licensing,  there 
'    '  is  also  the  question  of  life  style.     Looking  at  .the  systems 
from  the  outside,  these  issues  may  appear  trivial,  but  to  \. 
individuals  working  within  the  framework,    of  their  organizational 
\    structure,  these  are  not  small  matters.     Budget' cuts  and  ' 
declining  enrollment  combined  ^ith  unionisation  have  created 
a  strong     ,  stable  ,  middle  class  teaching  profession.  This 
differs  from  the  younger,  more  transient^  frequently  more 
"counter-culture      youth  worker  and  counselor  profession, 

Suac&ssful  sahaol  Based  Program  Hodmlk  , 

It  is  important  to  review  and  assess  the  variety  of 
approaches  and  models  by  which  interagency  coordination  has 
occurred.    All  of  these  approaches  require  re--thinking ,  reorien- 
tationi'and  a  willingness  to  take  risks,  on  the  part  of  both 


the  social  service  agertcies"^B^  the  school  districts.  Social 
^service  agencies ^ must  become  outreach  agencies ,  actively 

seeking  thei^  clients,  instead  of  simply  reacting  and  receiving  / 
.clients  fs  a  restilt  of  referrals  from  other;^agencies  or  self* 
■referral  by  clients,       ^       /  ,    ;  /  '  ^ , 

'  ■  ^  '  ""--^ 

The  schools,  in  turn,  may-  no  longer  continue  to  act.,  as 

if  they  were  the  only  youth--serving  agency  in  the^orimunity\ 

with  total  responsibility  for  their  clients.     It,  must  be  made 

clear  that  when  schools  ask  for  coimtunity.  participation  in  the! 

resolution  o^  problems ,  thi:s  is  ndt  an  admissidn  of  failure. 

Rather,  it  is  an  acknowledgement  that  school  problems  are 

rooted  in  the  community  and  require  the  utiliiation  of  com-- 

munity  resources.  -  Schools  should  not  expect  ^    or  be  . 

expected      to  have  the  resources  necessary  to  meet^all  the 

■^needa  of  all  the  children/  ; 

'f^  There  are  a  variety  of  successul  program  models  which  \ 
have  been  effective  in  the  integration  and  delivery  of  services, ^ 
Miong  these  successful  models  are i 
.  '    .  1.    peer  counseling 

a.  ^ 

2*     art,  dance,  music,  and  drama  therapy  ^' 

3.  group  counseling  ^       ^  ^ 

4.  traditional  individual  client  counseling 

5.  family  therapy 

6.  ^  remediation  tutorial  activities  .  ^  ^  / 

The  success  of  these  approaches  is  based  primarily  on  the  flex- 
ibility ^d  the  copperativeness  of  teh ^ staffs. from  the  inte- 
grating systems.     These  two  factors,  along  with  strong  training, 
evaluation  and  education  components  and  a  well-developed  support 
system  from  the  agency  to  its  workers  in  the  schools,  help  to 
assure  the  successful  delivery  of  'services.  ^ 

Furthermore,  those  agencies  which  operate  successful  pro-* 
grams  in  schools  are  always  aware  of  their  position  as  '-guests" 
in  the  host  schools.,    The  agencies  are  cognisant  of  the  multi- 


MNTERAGENCl^  COORDINATION    ■  ■       ■  ■'    '  ' 

pie  agenda  and, political  nuances  within  the  schools  and  of  ■ 
■the  unique  position  o£  the  school  ih  the  lives  of  its 

;  clianti.,  '    .  .  . 

The  a tmospher a  and  environment  of  the  schools  in  .which 
cortmunity-baaed'  agencies  are  functioning  engandar-  positive 
(or  at"  least  not  negative)  feelings  among  the  youth  workers 
and  the, school  staff.    Community  baped  workers  are  viewed  as 
complementary  -  never  supplementiW  -  to  the  teaching  staff  , 
..helping  to  assure  that  all  students  in  the  schooi  setting    '  • 
have  access  to  the  benefits  of  the  .^educational  system. 
Future  DiteatlQnB 

A  great  deal  of' work  remains -to  be  done  to  assure  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  movement  to  open  SGhools  to 
social  service  agencies.    The  following,  servicea  are  generally 
lacking  to  schools  and  agencies  and  need  to  be  davelopeds 
First,  the  schoois  artd  agencies  need  to  be  made  mbre 
aware  of  the  philosophy,  methodology,  goals  and  benefits  of 
interagency  coordination . 

Second,  successful  models  of  interagency  coordinatipn ; 
should  be  .described , to .gatherings  of  policymakers,  administra- 
tors, and  agency  staff.  •  .  '  ^ 

Third,  the  economic  cost-benefit  arguments  should  be 
developed  for  funding  sources. 

■  Fourth,  technical  assistance  should  be  provided  to 
schools  .and  =,agencies  interested  in  expansion  of  their  support 

services.'      '  ' 

:  .  Fifth,  mechanisms' must  be  created  by  which  the  staffs 
of  cpmmunity-based  social  service  agencies  and  school  district 
can  engage  in  ongoing  dialogues  i     ^  \ 

Sixth,  there  must  be  evaluation  of  both  the  short-term 
and  long-term  effects  on  participants  (students,  teachers,., 
agencies,,  and  communities)  of  interagancy  coordination  models, 
and  efforts .     '  ...  .  • 


TNTERAGENCY  COOBDINATION 

Coordination  among  agencies  ^is  not  a  panacea  for  society '  s 
ills.     It  is,  however"^  one  way  in  which  efficient  utilization 
of  community  resources  can  bring  more  and  better  services  to 
troubled  youth*     It  is.  a  worthwhile  goal  that  has  the  potential 
for ^accomplishing  great  social  good. 


Course  7  -  The  Community  Ag  A  Problem  Solving  Resoui^e  Modul© 
Module  ^'^  -  School/Community  Links;'  The  Juvenile  Justice  System  SynOpSlS 

Purpose.';^"  '"^ 
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This  module  addresses  the  possibilities  for  interagency  coordination  between  the 
schools  and  the  juyenile  justice  system,  or  one  of  its  components.    Minilectures  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  the  juvenile  justice  iystem  and  discuss  reasons  .and  motivations 
for  interagency  coordination.    Examples  of  interagency  proirams  are  presented  and' 
participants  have  an  opportunity  to  identify  regional  issues  and  share  knowledge  of 
local  programs . 


Objectives 

Participants  will  be  able  to--  ' 

1.  Identify  the  co^onents  of  the  juveniie  justice  system 

2.  Describe  the  basic  elements  of  the  juyenile  Justice  process 

3.  .  Provide  exa^les  of  programs  which  utiliie  interagency  coordination  efforts 

^between  the  juvenile  justice  agencies  and  the  schools 

4.  Explain  the  advantages  of  Interagendy  programs. 


Target  Audiences/Breakouts 

This  optional  core  module  is  presented  at  the  operational  level  and  should  be  of 
greatest  interest  to  administrators  responsible  for  policy  decisions  and  program 
planning.    Participants  with  more  advanced  es^erience  with  programs  for  interagency 
coordination  will  be  asked  to  share  Illustrations  of  how  their  programs  operate. 
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Course    ^  1         Coc^unlty  Ae  A  Problem  Solving  Resource 

/'•i  *  scnooi/gonmunity  Xinksi    The  Juvenile 
Meduie  Justice  System 


Module 
Synopsis 
(eontinued) 


Media/Equipment 

Pointer 

Overhead  projector 
Screen 
Flip  chart 
Felt-tip  pens 


Materials 

Transpareneles 

7*5*1  The  Juvenilei  Justice  System 

7.5*2  The  Juvenile  Justlca  Proeess 

7*5.3  Motivation  for  Interaiency  Programs 

7*5*4  Interageacy  Coordinations    Police/School  ^ 

7*5*5  Intaragency  Coordination!  School-Court/Corrections 

7*5*6  Interagency  Coordination I  Multiagency 

Partieipant.  Worksheets  .  ^  ' 

\7*5*1         Worksheet  I:    Problem/Issiie.  Identification 
7*5v2         Worksheet  II  (Optional)!    Strategy  Identification 
7*5.3         Worksheet  III  COptlonaDi    Identification  of  Organizational  Conse- 
quences . 

Trainer/Participant  Background  Material  ..  ^ 

'     7*5*1        Juvenile  Justice  Process  ^ 
7i5/2        Juvenile  Justice  Glossary' 
7.5*3         Siumary  of  Course  Lecture  '  : 

Trainer  Background  Material 

7.5*4        Programs  and  Strategies 
-    7,5*5        Articles    ''On  Patrol  in  the  Blackboard  Jungle" 

Resource  Materials  (also  included  in  TralnRr  BarkgT-mmH) 

R7,5*l       T/A  Bulletin,  Building  School-Court  Cooperationi    The  Berrien  Countv 
Model  ^ 
R7*5.2       T/A  Bulletin,  The  Officer  Priendly  Program 

Bibliography 

Juvenile  Justice  System  Bibliograj 
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Motivation  f  or  Interaganoy  P^grdm^ 

•  Conserve  Resources 

•  Changing  Sopial  Needs 

•  Unmet  Urgent  Social  Needs 
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ERIC 


Interagency  Coordination 

School ICourt'Corre^ions  , 


ERIC 


interagency  Coordination 
School /Mult'h Agency 


CoUfSO  -    7  -  Tha  Conmunitty  as  a  groblam-Solvincj-  Risourea 
Module     7.5  -  §ehool/c  qmunltv'  Links i     Tha  Juvariila  Justice  System' 
Totol  Tim©    '    1  hour  .   

Modui@  Summary 

This  rnQduia  addresses  the  pasiibilities  of  interagency  coordination  between  the  sehoels 
and  the  juvanile  justice  system  or  one  of  its  oomponants,    SKamplas  of  interagency  pro- 
grams wilL^be-  presented  with  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  identify  regional  issuef 
and  to  share  knowledge  of  Ideal  programs*  ^,  . 


by  Module 


Aetivity/ Content  Summary 


1*      Introduotion  ^  , 

^  Trainer  addressea  the  possibilities  for  interagency,  coordination 
■between  -the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  system, 

2.      Overview  of  the  Juvenile  Justioe  System    *  '       .  = 

Participants  identify  relevant  components  of' the=  juvenile  justice  = 
system  and  raview  reasons  and  Mtivations  for;  interagency  coordina- 
tion between  the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  system, . 

Components  dt  the  Juvenile  Justice  System 

.    The  Process  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  System 

C*      Reasons  for  Ihtaragency  Cooperation 

D,      The  Motiyatipn  for  Interagency  Programs 

3*      Programs  and  Strategies  for  Developing. Interagensy  Coordination 

Illustrations  of  programs  designed  to  facilitate  interagency 
cooperation  are  discussed. 

A*      interagency  Coordination i    Police^School ^ 

B.  Interagency  Coordination;  Scteol^Cdurt/Corrections 

if 

C,  Interagency  Coordination:  School-Multiagency 


3  min. 


.15  min. 


15  min. 
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Activity/Content  Summary 


Tim@ 


4 .  '   Identifying  LQcal  Problems  and  Interagency  Programs 


20  min^ 


Participants  identify  and  share  loeal  problems  in  which  the  echool  and. 
the  juvenila  justice  areas  might  cooperate.    Possible  strategies  are 
discussed « 


Trainer ■ discusses  the  advantages  of  interagency  coordination  efforts. 


EKLC 
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Module^ 


7  -  The  Conmiunlty  As  A  Problem  Solving  Resource 
7*5  -  School/Conmiunity  Links: 


The  Juvenile 


Detailed 
aik-Through 


Materials/Equipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Background 

Material 

7,5.3 


Overhead 
projector 

Screen  pointer 

Transparency 
7.5,1 


1  *     Introduction  ,  (5  mln , )  =  ' 

Trainer  should  make  the  following  Introductory  points." 

0    This  session  addresses  the  possibilities  of  interagency 
coordination  between  the  schools  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  . 
iystem"-in  full  awareness  of  the  fact  that  most  educators 
give  the  courts  (the  major  component  of  the  system)  a  vote 
of  no  confidence,     (Trainer  may  refer  to  Background  Material 
7.5,3,  Sunmiary  of  Course  Lecture.) 

0    In  the  current  period  of  economic  need  and  great  social 
change,  new  solutions  and  methods  must  be  tried  to  solve 
mutual  problems.  ' 

0    Understanding  common  goals  and  heads  can  help  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system  and  the  schools  work  together  efficiently  and 
cost  effectively, 

2.    Minilecture  Using  Transparencies;    Qverview  of  the  Juvenile  Jus ^ 
tice  System    (10  min*) 


c 


>onents  of  Juvenile  Justice  System  ■ 
Show  Transparency  7^5M  and  make  the  points  belowi 


Juvenile  Justir^  System 

•  Law  Enforcement 
9  Courts 

•  Corrections 


Matsrials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/Activity  Description 


Traniparency 
7. 5. 2 


er|c 


o    Law  enforcement^-refars  to  alj.  police  servi^ei* 

;o    Courts  "includes  the  judiciary,  public  dafendar  ^  and  prose- 
cuting attorney. 

o    Corrections — encompasses  probation,  parole,  and  juvenile 
initltutions i 

B*      The  Process  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  System 

Show  Transparency  7.5.2  and  review  the  process  briefly.  Ask 
participants  to  identify  the  points  at  which  schools  can  connect 
with  the  juvenile  justicfi  system*    Trainer  should  highlight  the 
points  below. 

The  Juvenile  Uustlce  Process 


Polfee 
Parents 
oitiif  na 
Sahoals' 
Soclel  ^ 
Agency 


Intake 


Social 
Invtstigation 


pmtm 


Adjudication 


RBferral 


Disposition 


Community 
Supervision 


Commitment  To 
Secure  Facility 


Aftercare 
Supervision 


o    Entrance  of  a  Juvenile  into  the  juvenile  justice  system  can 
result  from  the  refarral  of  any  of  the  following  sources i 
police,  parents,  citizens,  a  social  agency,  or  the  schools, 

0    As  the  Juvenile  justice  ppocess  proceeds  froni  Intake  through 
adjudication,  social  Investigation,  and  judicial  disposition 
to  a  period  of  community  supervision  or  cdnraltment  to  an 
institution,  and  finally  to  a  <probationary  or  aftercare 
stage,  the  schools  can  be  Involved! 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Background 
Materiala 
7 • 5 . 1  and 
.7.5-2 


Sequence/Activity  Descriptidn 


-  Intake—^en  a  crime  is  coramittad  on  school  property 
Adj udlcation"^ ""School  perionnel  may  teitify 

-  laves tigatlon--SchQQl  reGords  and  recommendatloni  are 
involved    ^  ^  ' 

-  SupervigiQa--Manv  echoola  are  developing  alternative 
programa  for  adjudicated  youth  ' 

*    PrQbation--Manv  ichools  now  have  in^school  probation 
officers, ■        .  . 

o    Rarely  is  the  juvenile  justice  process  as  simple  to  chart 
as  this;    The  juvenile  justice  system  is  typically  a  com- 
pleK  network  of  the  unorganiaed  and  unsystematic  operations 
of  many  public  agencies*  ti 

0    A  . more  detailed  enai^le  of  the  juvenile  justice  case  pro- 
^^^^^^^^  and  a  glossary  of  juveaile  ^justiQe  terns  are  included' 
in  Background  Materials  7*5*1,  Juvenile  Justice  Process, 
ind  7^5j2,  Juvenile  Justice  Glossary,  / 

C •      Reasons  for  Interagency  Cooperation     '  '  " 

Tr^nar  should  make  the  following  points  r 

^'^  ^     0  \l^y  . should;  systems,  such  as  the  school  and  juvenile  justice 
develop  formal  and  Infomal^  interagency  communication? 

.         o    Schools  are  attempting  to  develop  strategies  a  , 
which  can  help/reduce  violence,  vandalism,  and  patterns  of 
dtflinquency;  therefore,  prphlems  of  prevention  and  controls 
are  no  longer . the  eKclukive  concern  of  the  juvenile  justice 
syitem*       '   ^  ■  "         .  ^ 

d    However,  the  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  juve- 
nile justice  system  is  characterised  more  by  isolation  than' 
by  common  purpose.  !  - 

o    Schools  relate  to  the, juvenile  justice  system  in  many  ways*. 
If  school-juvenile  justice  relations  are  cooperative,  both 
can  benefit  through  increased  inforaation  and  smooth  proce- 
dures* 

o    Violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  are  increasing—and 
schools  need  all  the  assistance  they  can  get*  Moreover, 
recent  court  decisions  regarding  status  offenders  place 
greater  responsibility  on  the  schools* 


ERIC 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


Transparancy 
7.5.3 


Sequence/Activity  Deseription 


(NOrai    Traiaar  should  define  statui.  offenses  if  heceisary  and 
point  out  tendency  not  to  adjudicate  such  age-related 
offens^i.) 

The  Motivation  for  Interagency  Programs 

Show  Transparency  7,5.3  and  make,  the  points  belowi 


Motivatioh  for  Interagency  Programs 

^  Conserve  Resourcea 
^  Changing  Social  Needs 
^  Unmet  Urgent  Social  Needs 


o    At  least  thr^  basic  needs  provide  the  impetus  for  ipter- 
agency  programs  i  \  '  - 

-    The  need  to  conserve  economic  res6urcas 

*  Changing  social  needs  of  the  coimDunity 

*  Umet  urgent  social  needs  of  a  particular  segment  of  ... 
.    . the  population,  . 

0    The  first  tiwo  needs  are  very  similar-.-insufficlent  .resources 
to  achieve  desired  results  ^ 

0    The  third  may  reflect  a  change  in  attitude  requiring  a 
.   reprloritizing  of  agency  efforts* 

o    Schools  are  a  logical  base  for  interagency  programs  because 
of  the  hmnan  and  economic  resources  they  control. 


Matsrials/ 
iquipment 


Sequence/ Activity  Description 


Traniparency 
7;5.4 


0    If  ifltaragency  cooppration  can  reduce  school  and  community 
vandaliim  by  combining  their  limited  resources,  both  the 
school  and  the  juvenile  juitice,^syitem  have  benefited. 


Minllecture  Using  Transparenciei r  Programs  and  Strategies  for  Devel- 
oping Interagency  Coordiaation    (10  minj  — 

Trainer  makes  the  following  introductory  points: 

o    A  number  of  itrategias  and  programs  that  have  proven  successful 
in  reduclni  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed.    These  are  interagency  programs  between  the 
school  and  the  juvenile  justice  system  or  one  of  its  components/ 

^    Some  require  funds,  some  don't* 

^    No  one  program  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
problem  and  .issue  aeeds. 

-  Due  to  the  nature  of . the  systems  invoived--the  schools  and 
the  juvenile  justice  systems-prevention  is  emphasized > more 
than  control* 

o    We  will  now  prdvide  some  examples  of  these  programs  and  strate- 
gies* , 

A*    ^  Interagency  Coordination;  Polica-School' 

Show  Transparency  7.5,4  and  make  the  points  belowi  - 

Interageney  Coordination 

School/Police 


CQQrdlnatlQn 


School  7  Uah 


son 
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  —  ^ 

ERIC 


Matari'ais/ 
Equipment 


Sequenea/Aotivity  Description 


Q    The  poaica  are  the  most  vieible^  compooant  of  the  juvenile 
justice  iystem  and  are  the  most  actively  involved  in  the 
schools.  : 

0    The  transparency  indicates  that  the  degree  of  interaction 
between  police  and  school  varies  as  cases  arise  from  a  min- 
imal level  (as  shown  by  coordination)  to  a  close  relation- 
wbip  (as  shown  by  developing  liaison  programs), 

o    School^Poliee  Liaison 

The  essence  of  police-school  liaison  programs  is  to  place 
an  officer  in  a  school.    Some  of  these  programs  emphasise 
control  and  security,  and,  other  programs  emphasize 
coiMunication  and  counseling,  3> 

There  are  an  increasing  npmber  of  police  liaison  programs 
in  which  uniformed  and  nonuniformed  officers  are  assigned 
to  schools .  . 

Cl)    Programs  Emphasizing  Control  and  Security 


Chicago,  Illinois 


u 


lis,  lennes'iee, 
Winston-^Salem , 
Forsythe  Cbuaty, 
North  Carolina 


*    Fresno,  California 


Some  of  the  schools  in'- 
Chicago  have  been 
patrolled  by  uniforined 
officers  for  the  past 
25  years.  Lately, 
administrators  have 
had  to  call  in  more 
police.  , 

Incidents  of  violence  * 
in  the  s chop Is  and 
difficulties  in  ia^le* 
raenting  desegregation 
laws  have  caused 
Memphis  and  Forsythe  . 
County  schools  to 
assign  nonuniformed 
officers  to  the  secon- 
dary  school  system. 

Programs  started  in 
1977,  cosponsored  by 
school  and  police.  In 
one.  Operation  Stay  In 
School,  officers  pick 
up  truant  students  and 
take  them  to  a  center 
where  school  personnel  * 
call  parents  to  return 
students  to  school. 


1 
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Materiali/ 
Equipment 


Se^  lence/Activity  Description 


Reaourca 
Material 
R.7.S,2 


(2) 


Programs  which  emphaaize^  control  and  security  are 
genarally  Initiated  during  periods  of  stress.  Over 
an  eKtended  period  of  time,  these  programs  have  been 
modified  to  include  increasing  responsibilities  of 
coiMQuni eating  and  counseling  with  youth. 

Programs  Emphasizing  Communlcatioa  and  Counseling 

The  idea  of  police-liaison  programs  lor  the  purpose 
of  couaseliug  was^  pioneered  in  this  country  In  . 
Flint,  MichiganS 


Flint  J  Michigan 


Arlington J  Virginia 


Officers  fill  the 
roles  of  counselor  and 
resource  person  refer- 
ring students  to  other 
agencies. 

Officers  here  devel* 
oped  youth  law 
courses .    They  also 
mediate  disputes, 
counsel  students  and 
parents  I  and  organize 
s]LU3mer  cao^s. 


®    PrQ^gams  With  MinimiMa/Modarate  levels  of  Cooperation 

There  are  varying  types  of  strategies  which  necessitate 
minimum  to  moderate  levels  of  cooperation.    These  are 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  roles  of  the  police, 
either  between  agencies ,  or  for  educational  pu^oses* 


^—Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Some  police  departments  have 
cooperated  with  school  dis- 
tricts to  develop  Memoranda 
of  Undarstanding  which  out* 
line  each  kgancy's  role  and 
responsibilities  in  relation 
to  the  other  agency* 

The  Officer  Friendly  pro- 
gram, which  Is  utiliied 
throughout  the  United 
States,  originated  in  Chi- 
cago in  1966*    The  program 
works  to  establish  rapport 
with  primary  grade  children 
by  having  uniformed  police 
officers  visit  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  present  pro- 
grams which  stress  rules  of 


EKLC 
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Materials/ 
iquipment 


1 

Sequence/Activit/  Pescription 


Transparency 
7,5.5 


safety j  good  cltizanahip, 
reipect  for  laws . ^ 

(NOIli  Tralnar  should  refer  to  background  material  for  informa- 
tion on  other  prograrai  and  Resource  Material  7.5,2,  T/A 
Bulletiui    The  Officer  frlenflly  Program,  for  a  more, 
detailed  description*) 

Interagency  Coordination I  School-Court/Corrections 

Show  TMnsparency  7.5,5  and  make  the  points  below:  -  * 


i 


Inter  ageney  Qoordmatlon 

School /Court-Corre^onB 


Resourca 

Materials 

R*7.3a 


Trainer  should  make  the  following  points i 

0    A  few  schools  have  foraal  relationships  with  courts  or  pro* 
batlon  departmenha •  ' 


Berrien  County , 
Michigan 


Since  1974 ,  the  Berrien  Counti 
Juvenile  Court  has  developed 
policies  and  procedurei  % 
relevant  to  its  relationship 
to  the  court.    In  ^ddition, 
two  interagency  (ichool-courtj 
programi  have  been  developed*- 
the  Court-School  Seminar  , 
Project  and  the  school-based 
peer  Group  Counseling  Program, 


Its 


Materials/ 
iquipment 


SequenceMctivity  Description 


(NOTEi  Trainer  may  refer  to  Resou^-ce  Material  T/A 
Bulletins    Building  School-Court  Cooperation'-The  Berrien' 
County  Model , )  *     .  ' 

o    The  furth(Br  a  juvenile  enters  the  ^justice  system,  the  fewer 
the  coordination  efforts, 

o    There  are,  however,  some  outreach  programs,  as  indicated  by 
"liaison*'  efforts  on  the  transparency.    For  exaraple: 

-    FairfaK,  Virginia  In  1973  a  school  probation 

s  officer  was  ^placed  in  the 
school  during  a  period  of 
V  ,  ^       severe  problems.    The  offl* 

cer  is  under  the  school^ s 

*ji  _  -  - 

authority  a^d  is  a  member  of 
the  school  staff  but  is  paid 
by  the  probation  department. 
This  liaison  person  works 
with  students  already  on 
'  probation  and  helps  identify 
potential  delinquents. 

In  Operation  Star,  two  pro- 
batipn  officers  work  in 
school  with  ninth  graders,  , 
The  officers  offer  counsel- 
ing and  provide  structured 
activities  in  the  afternoon. 

In  1977,  the  juvenile  court 
judge  initiated  a  restitu- 
tion program  which  now 
^  places  restitution  counsel^ 

5.  ,  ors  halftime  at  schools  and 

half time  at  job  sites  to 
monitor  juveniles*  progress 
and  facilitate  school-court 
communication , 

(NOTE  I    Tcainer  should  refer  tp.  background  and  resource  material 
for  more  detailed  descriptions  and  should  ask  participants  for 
further  eKamples , ) 


Fresno,  California 


-   ^oledo,  Ohio 


er|c 


Sequence/Activify  Paseriptlon 


C •      Intaragapcy  CQordinatloQi  School-Multlagency 

Show  Transparency  7,5*6  and  make  the  points  belowi 

Interagemy  Oooi^inatlon 


0    Multiagency. programs  are  especially  eff active  for  defining 
agency  roles  in  relation  to  one  another  and  developing  n 
alteraativti  to  the  juvenile  justice  system.  ^ 

o    Multiagency  projrami  are  developing  throughout  the  United 
States.    For  eKamplei  ^  - 

*    Los  Angeles s  California     Representatives  from 

schools,  police,  sheriff ^ 
probation J  and  other  social 
■        agencies  are  located  in  the 
.  David  V,  Kahyon' Juvenile 

Justice  Center.    Using  a 
team  approach ^  this  group 
.  '  channels  their  collected 
efforts  into  providing  a 
variety  of  alternatives  for  ' 
juveniles  and  attempts  to 
reduce  alienation  between 
youth  and  the  public* 

.  -    Dallas,  Texas  Since  1969,  Da^llas  has.oper- 

.atgd,  Youth  Action  Centers 
wltf  the  CQoiperation' of  the 
schools,  courts,  and  police, 
^  The  pu^ose  is  to  act  as  a 

^  ^  liaison  between  youth  and  ' 

these  agencies  and  provide 
assistance  in  a  decentral- 
ized  location. 


Materials/ 
iqufpment 


Sequenee/Activity  Deserlption 


Maryland 


-  .Toledo J  Ohio 


Flip  chart 

Pens 

Marker 

Worksheet 

7*5.1 


An  effort  to  develop  a' State 
network  iavolving  the  State 
Education^  Healthy  and  Men- 
tal Hygiene  I  and  State  Human 
Reiourcei  agencies  is  being' 
made.    Its  purpose  is  to 
develop  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  delinquency  pre- 
ventibn  prograrai. 

A  coalition  of  public  agen^ 
cies  meets  ouM  monthly 
basis  to  work  on  the  grqblam 
of  t^ancy.    This  Truancy  . 
"  ^        "  Task  Force  has  developed  a 

coopreheniive  truancy  policy 
which  details  .the  reiponsi* 
bility  of  each  agency  in 
'  i  regard  to  the  truancy  issue* 

o  The  ii^act  of  most  of  these  programs  between  two' agencies  oi 
multiagency  is  on  prevention  rather  than  control  of  juvenile 
crime,  •  L  = 

Group  Activity t   .Identifying  Local  Problems  and  Interagency, Programs 

(15  min  O  ^  .  ^      '   ~  ^  "   '  '  ~ 

A^      Worksheet  Exercise  I  *  _ 

,  Trainer  refers  the  participants  to  Worksheet  7,5,1,  Problem/  ^ 
Issue  Identification,  and  gives  the  following  directionii  - 

0    Spend  a  few  minutis  to  identify,^ on  an  individual  basis,  . 
possible  problem  areas  on  which  the  school  and  the  juvenile 
justice  agencies  might  cooperate,  - 

B*      Sharing  of  Problems  and  Strategies 

0  Share  the  problemCs)  that  you  have  identified  as  well  as 
possible  strategies  for  solving  these .problems .  Trainer 
records  information  on  a  flip  cfiart, 

C.  Discussion 

Trainer  leads  the  group  in  a  discussion,  based  on  the  following 
points f  "  ' 

o    Are  there  opportunities  for  interagency  coordination 
;     between  the  school  and 'juvenile  justice  agencies  in  your 
community? 


Sequence/Activity  Deseriptlon 


o    Do  you  presently  have  interagency  programs  between  the 

scttbol  and  juvenile  juitice  agenclas  in  your  comiunity  that 
you  would  like  to  share  with  other  participants? 

(NOrai  Trainer  may  utillie  Optional  Workiheets  7,5,2,  Strategy 

Identification  or.  7.5*3,  Identification  of  Organizational 
Consequences ,  for  extended  dlicusiion  or  as  a  framework  for 
a  small  group  exercise,)  ' 

5 .    Sufl^ary  ^  (5  min  0 

Trainer  should  make  the  foilowing  points i 

<i  ■  ^-  ■- 

0    Interagency programs ^ can  make  better  use  of  existing  resources 
through  sharing,  , 

0    Interagency  prOgrami  can  redistribute  tasks  so  that  they  may  be 
performed  by  the  agencyVbest  able  to  deliver  these  services. 

0    Coordinated  efforts  have  a  better  chance  of  meeting  and* solving 
pE^oblems  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools, 

"  '  -      ^    ^  '  -  / 


ll 


lio 


Course^ 
Module. 


7.5  -  SGhoQl/Community  Links: 


Workshedt  i-D. 


7.5.1 


The  Juvenila  Justice 
sy  s  cem 


Participant 
Woricsheet 


froblam/Issue  Identification 


As  an  individual^  review  what  you  think  are  the  schools'  currant  or  near-future 
problems*    For  aKample,  a  local  school  is  axpariencing  many  acts  of  vandalism  by 
studants  who  are  truant.    Balow,  list  the  problam(s)  that  appear  to  ma at  the  follow- 
ing  criteria:  ^ 

o    This  problem  falls  within  the  ffcopa  of  a  juvenile  just|Ge  agency -s  goals  and 
objeotives. 

o    This  is  a  priority  problam  for  this  agency  and  the  |chool, 


o  It  appaaya  possible  to  solve  or  reduce  this  problem, 
Possibla  problem^raas  f        •  ,  _  _ 


\ 


For  purposes  of  group  discussion^  begin  considering^ what  strategies  might  be  appro^ 
priata  for  approaching  this  problem.    These  strategies  should  include  tha^  element  of 
coordination  between  the  school  and  the  juvenile  jus tide  system  or  any  of  its  compo*- 
nents*  " 


Problam 


Strategy 


ERIC 


Ill 


Course. 


7      The  Cormnunity  as  a  Problem-Solving  Resourae 


Medule    ^  ••       7.5  -  SchoQl/CQimnunltv  Links:    The  Juvenile  Justice 

System 

Worksheet  i-P     7.5.2  (optional) 


Participant 
Woricshset 


Strategy  Identification 


Step  Ir  As  a  group,  choose  "one  of  the  problems  previously  identified  by  one  of  the 
participants* 

Problem r 


Step  2 ;    As  a  group ,  brainstorm  possible  strategies  for  dealing  with  this  problem 

which  inGlude  coordination  between  the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem or  any  of  its  components,     (Participants  are  encouraged  to  share  inno- 
vative prograns.)  ' 


ERIC  ^ 


16  Ua 


Caurse  '^  -  "^^^  Conrounity  as  a  Problem-Solving  Resource  PartiolpSHt 

Module  7>5      School/Gommunitv  Links  i    pieLJuven^^^    Justice  ^  WOFlCShO#t 

_  '       _  System  '  / 

Work^hofitUD       7.5.3  (optional)  / 

Idantification  off  Organizational  Consequences 

'    Stap'li      As  a  groupv  detemine  the  possible  consequences  of  two  of  the  strategies 
suggested*    What  effect  will  this strategy  program  have  on  your  organiza- 
tion?   /      ^  .  .  ' 

You  may  consider  the  following^  ^  = 

o  .Organizational  policies  which  need  to  be  decided,  prepared,  and  dis- 
seminated. 

o    Procedures  which  need  to  be  developed  ti* e. ,  regarding  communication^ 
^  of  coordination  linkages  between  the  agencies) *  ,  ^ 

o    Roles  of  personnel  which  may  be  affected  or  need  to  be  explained, 

o    Supervision  and  management  requirements  and  responsibilities-^ 

o    Structural  changes  of  the  organization  which  need  to  be  acdoirmodated. 


o  Activities  which  need  to  be  monitored  or  decided  and  disseminated, 
o    Definition  of  agency' reaponsibllity  or  authority. 

Possible  Strategies  .  Consequences  -f-  or  - 


3 

1 

6 

1 

a                 ■  " 

Step  2;      When  consequences  have  been  listed,  go  back  to  that  list  and  mark  each 

conse^ence  with  a  +  (positive  force)  or  -  (negative  forae)  sign^  depend- 
ing on  how  the  consequence  is  perceived* 


Step  3 ;      Examine  .the  relitiYe  strengths  of  the  opposing  forces  for  each  strategy, 
then  select  a  strategy. 


CatirSe  getting  it  mi  Togetiier  and  T^iag  It  Home 
Module  Introductory  Seaslon  

\/Vorksheet  UD   ^   ' 


Participant 
'ksheet 


=  ProblCTs/Solutlons  Identified 

Directions:    On  this  side  of  the  page  please  liit/=  any  probleins  .you  have"^ 
:  identified  ai  aritical  for  your  school  or  coimunity- to  work 

on/  and  that  you  hope  to  achieve  help  in  solving  during  this 
workshops    Problems  may  be  specif ically  Jrelitad  tos 
1)  violence  and  VMdalismi  2)  school  security ;  3) ".school  climatei 
4)  interpersonal  relations;  5)  disciplinei  6)  school  environment; 
7)  school-^conunimity  relations  and  cooperationi  or  others. 

On  the  reverse  side*  please  list  any  solution  ideas  or  stjrategies 
in  the  problem  areas  or  any  otiiers  that  you  have  found  helpful  in 
preventing/reducing,  school  vlolTOce  and  v^dalisni  and  creating 
safer  schools  whi^  are  more  positive  places,  for  learning. 


Probleitis 


erJc 


I'.GOu 
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Solution  Ideai/Stgateglas 
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CoUrSO        ;  7      The  Community  as  ^  problem  SoLvlng  Resource 
ModulS      .    7.5  --  Targets  for  School/CoOTnunlty  Links  s  


Background  hD. 


The  Juvenile  Justice  System 
7.5,1: 


laekground 
Materials 


-JUVENILE  JUSTICE  PROCESS* 


3  ' 

Pa^enti/Citizens/SehOQlg/ 

Law  EnfQFCimenfi 

1 

CQUnsel  g  Release 
TO  Fartnti 

to 

Citation  s  Referral 
to  Juveniit  Intake 
Heliaee  to  Fa^'^nts 

petentisn  er  ihiltef 
Prier'^tB 
court  Appaaranqt 


Intake  igreenlnf 


Release  or  Reftfral 
ta 

Coimnunity  RisourQaa 
or 

Infoniial  Suspension 


Tranaport  to 
Juvenile  Hall 
or  Sheltajf 


Release  to  Parents 

Prior  to 
Court  Appearanoe 


patsntion 

Hea^'inf 
Rileaaa  or 
patehtion 


petition  Filed 


Adjudication 


»  DiSiiiiss 


Sooial 

Investigation 


I  Nominal 


Tranifer  to 
Criminal  Adult  Court 


^  Diagnostiq  lervioe 


Diapositiori 


I  conditional,  ] 


rCjaatodlai: 


Noniaoufe 
Faoilitiei 


r 


■H 

H 

U 

u 
id 

y 

H 

a 

dJ 

u 

M 

ERIC 


*Adapttd  from  National  Advi'sory  Comittee  on  Criminal  .  uatiot  Statui  and  Goali 
Juvtnili  Jugtics  and  Oailng^onoy  Prevention r  Report  'n  the  Taak  Foree  on 
Juvenile,  Juatiea  and  Delinqueney  Prevention i  QeGembir,  1976* 
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Course   The  community  as  a  Problem-Salvincf  ^ennumm 


Background 

Madute  ■        7.5  -  SchoQl/Community  Links i    The  Juvenile  Justice  MatGfidlS 

Background  l-D  7.5.2 

/  Juvenile  Justice  Glossary  ' 

Adjudication—The  process  of  detennining  guilt  or  innocenca  by  judicial  procedure, 

Mvisement"The  procesa  of  informing  an  individual' of  his  or  her  lights. 

Aftercare— The  term  equivalent .to  "parole^"  which  is  applied  tfa  juveniles  for  the 
• followup  provided  them  after  release  from  an  institution, 

Mtarnative  programs—Programs  for  offenders  in  the  somnunity  in  lieu  of  cohfinpmsnt. 

ArrtTSt~The  taking  of  a  person  into  custody  to  answer  an  alleged  violation \of  juvenile 
law  (using  the  term  "take  into  custody"  is  preferred  over  "arrest")* 

,    Booking—To  formally  record  charges  against  a  person  ^ at  the  receiving  desk  of  a 
juvenile  detention  facility*  ? 

Cite—To  sunmion,  to  coiranand  the  presence^  of  a  person,  to  notify  a  person  of  legal 

proceedings  against  him  or  her,  and  require  his  or  her  presence  thereto  (may  be 
,-_._used  as  alternative  to  taking  a  juvenile  into  custody)  * 

Conroit— The  process  of  sending  a  juveniie  to  a  refomatory,  or  the  like^  by  authority 
of  a  court*  ^ 

Community  superv±sion~ii  term  equivalent  to  "probation,";  A  legal  status  granted  by  ; 
a  court  whereby,  in  lieu  of  confinement,  a  juvenile  convicted  of  a  delinquent 
act  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  coamunity  subject  to  conditions  specified 
by  the "court " (eHception:  '  see  informal  supervision). 


■  J 


Custody— -To  have  in  one's  possession  under  legal  authority* 


Decriminalize—To  remove-- from  criminal  and  juvenile  codes  and  local  ordinances  cer- 
tain .offenses  which  are  not  injurious  to  others; nor  deprive  others  of  property,  ' 

Defense  attorney— The  attorney  representing  the  juvenile  in  a  juvenile  justice- 
action  (reference. adapted  to  juyenile  system) , 

Delinquency—Law  violations  as  defined ;  specif ically  for  children  under  an  est^lished 
age,     includes  offenses  that  are  crimes  if  conmiitted  by  adults  as  well  as  non- 
criminal behavior  peculiar  to  children,  such  as  truancy  or  running  away,  ^ 

Detention—Detention  for- the  juvenile  court  is  the  temporary  care,  of  children  in 
'physically  restriqted  facilities  pending  court  hearing  or  transfer  to  another 
jurisdiction  or  agency. 


Discharge" Release  from  probation,  parole,  or  confinement 


Diaposition— Forinal  action  of  the  court  or  parole^' board. 


Dispositional  hearing—The  sentancing  phase  of  the  judicial  process  (using  the 

term  "subjected  to  disposition"  is^ preferred  over  "sentenced"  for  juveniles) . 

District  attorney— A  Gounty  official  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  individuals 
aGGused  of  violations  of  juvenile  law  committed  in  that  jurisdiction  (reference 
adapted  to  juvenile  system) * 

_ .    ^ ,  .  '  r  ^ 

Diversion—Programs  which  are  specifically  designed  to  keep  individuals  from  enterin 
the  juvenile  justice  system.  '  ? 

F^r.tmr  care—PlaCKnent  of  a  child  in  a  'family  home  where  the  child  participates  as 
a  member  qf  the/fmily,    Foster  parents  assume  the  role  of  parents*  Placement 
may  be  mde  under -direction  of  the  court  or  social  agency,  if  care  is  temparary 

Group  home— A  home,  usually  operated  by  an  agency,  in  which  a  nun^er  of  individuals 
live  and^  are  gar ed  for, 

"s  '  .  •      .  5  1,- 

Incorrigible—Unmajjageable ,  beyond  the  control  of  parents^  chargeable  under  juvenile 
codes*  '  ^ 

Intake — ^The  screening  process  used  in  juvenile  courts  and/or  juvenile  probation 
/  departments  during  Which  it  is  determined  whether  a  case  should  be  accepted, 
rejected,  or  referred  to  another  agency*    If  the  case  is  accepted,  intake 
deteCTaines  whether  the  child  should  be  &^ref erred  for  informal  supervision  and  , 
whether  detention  is  necessary. 

Jurisdiction--*  (1)  The  IMits  of  authority  of  a  criminal  justice  agency  by  geographic 
criteria,  by  age  of  clientele,  or  by  t^e  of  offense;   (2)  the  power  conferred 
upon  a  court  to  t\ear  certain  cases. 

Juvenile— A  legal  term  designating  a  person  under  the  legal  age  ,  of  adulthood 
(specific  age  varies  by  state),  ^ 

Juvenile  code—That  body  of  law^which  establishes  and  governs  the  juvenile  court. 

Juvenile  court— A  special  court  which  hears  cases  of  children  charged  with  having 

committed  either  a  violation  of  adult  law  or  engaging  in  an  activity  injurious 
to  their  own  welfare,  or  who  are  said  to  be  neglected. 

Juvenile  hall— Temporary  care  of  children  in  restrictive  facilities  pending  court 
or  tr^sfer  of  jurisdiction^  '  \  '  . 

Juvenile  institution— A  residential  facility,  often  called' a  training  school,  for 
the  treatanent  of  children  who^  have  been  found  to  be  delin^ent  by  a  court  and 
who  have  been  committed  to  the  institution ,        ,  . 

Juvenile  officer—A  police  off ice^r  whose  primary  function  is  to  work  with  "offending 
youth.      ^  ;  ,  ■   ^  ■■ 
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Law  enforcement—A  tarn  which  aollectively  dascribas  one  aspeat  of  police  earvices. 

Legal  custody— Those  rights ^and  responsibilities  associated  with  the  day-to-day 
care  of  the  child*    The  person  who  has  legal  oustody  of  a  child  may  ba  the 
parent^  the  juvenile  court,  a  foster  home/  a  relative  of  the  family,  or  someone 
designated  by  the  court,  such  as  a  State  agenoy* 

Minor-:-A  person  or  infant  who  is  under  the  age  of  legal  oompetendai  age  varies  by 
State*        '  '  ^ 

Neglected  child-— Any  child  (a)  who  is  f^andonad- by  his  or  her  parents,  guardian,  or 
custodian^   (b)  who  lacks  proper  parental  care  because  of  the  faults  or  habits 
.of  his  or  her  parejits^  guardian,  or^  custodian;   (c)  whose  parants,  guardian,  or 
•  custodian  neglect  or  refuse  to  provida  him  or  her  with  proper  or  necessary  sub-- 
'  sistence,  education,  medical  or  surgical  care,  or  other  cars  necassary_for  his 
or  her  health,  morals,  or  well^-beingi  or  (d)  whose  parents,  guardian,  or  cus-- 
todian  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  the  special  care  made  necessary  by  his  or 
her  mental  condition, 

.  <i  ,  '  .  ' 

Parola"Method  of  rel  j  an  offender  from  an  institution  prior  to  coinpletion  of 

his  or  her  maxim.  .  sentence,  subject  to  taonditions  specified  by  the  paroling 
authority.    The  offender  is  still  in  legal  custody,  / 

Petition— ^The  legal  dOGUinent  used  by  juvenile  courts  to  specify  the  details  of  ^ 

alleged  delinquent  act' or  thatj  the  child  is  dependent  or  neglected,  * 

Presentence  report— -A  backgroiind  investigation  condiicted  by  a  probation  department 
for  utilization  following  an  individual's  conviction  of  a  delinquent  act. 

Probation— A  legal  status  granted  by  a  court  whereby,  in  lieu  of  confinement,  a  juve- 
nile convicted  of  a  delinquent  act  is  permitted  to  remMin  in  the  cQiranunity 
subject  to  conditions  specified  by  the  court  (see  supervision,  infonnalj * 

Protective  supervision^A  status  under  which  a  child  who  has  been  found  by  a  court 

to  b,e  neglected  is  permitted  *to  remain  in  his  or  her  own  home  for  a  period  during 
which  the  court' or  walfare  offers  his  or  her  parents  casework  help* 

Pi^jLic  .defender— ^ A  publicly  appointed  attorney  responsible  for  the  def^anss  of  indigent 
persons  or  families  accused  of  delinquent  acts* 

Recaption  center^-^A  correctional  facility  which  is  designated  to  i^ecaive  new"  inmates 
in  order  to  evaluate  them  and  determine  their  place  of  confinement* 

Recidivism—The  term  used  to  express  the  percentage  of  return  of  delinquent  activity 
of  persons  previouily  convicted  of  delinquent  acts* 

Referee" In  some  States  the  person  to  whom  a  juvenilLe  cburt;  judge  may  refer  cases  for 
hearing*    The  powers  of  the  referee  are  usually  prescribed  by  law  and  in  most 
'  States  the  referee  is  not  empowered  to  make  a  final  order,    A  referee's  princi-^ 
pal  fdncti^on  is  to  act  as  a  hearing  officer,  to  reduce  testimony  to  findings  of 
fact,  and  to  make  a  reconunendation  as  to  the  disposition*    The  recommendation  as 
to  disposition  may  be  modified,  approved,  or  'disapproved  by  the  judge,  but  when 
approved  or  modified  it  becomes  the  order  of  the  court.  ^ 
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'Reformatory--^  correGtional  facility  for  younger  offenders  whiGh  specializes  in  / 
intjsnsive  vocational         educational  rah^ilitation. 

Residential  treatanent  centers— Noncustodial  institutions  loaated  in  the  conraiunity 
which  provide  programs  for  certain  types  .of  offenders* 

Rest itutibn-- Reimbursement  to  the  victim  o£  a  crime  for  loss  or  for  expenses  in- 
curred beoause  of  the  crime;  often  imposed  upon  the  offender  as  a  condition  of 
probation,  "  ^  .      '  e 

Runaway— A  juvenile  offense i  also  a  juvenile  offender  who  has  run  away  from  home  or 
place  of  legal  jurisdiction.  *  ' 

Shelter  Gare~Temporary  care  of  children  in  physically  unrestricting  f acilitias , 
usually  pending  return  to  their  own  homes  or  placement  for  longer-term  care. 

Social  investigation—A  background  investigation  conducted  by  a  probation  department 
for  utilization  following  an  individual -s  conviction  bf  a  delinquent  act  (see 
presentence  report) ,  - 

=  Supervision— toy  supervision  of       offender  in  that  coiranunity  by  a  probation  officer 
or  parole  agent*  ^  . 

Supervision^  informal— The  supervision  of  juveniles  for  whom  petitions  have  not  been' 
'         filed  and  who  will  not  be  handled  judicially  in  court  depending  upon  their  ad- 
justment (informal  probation  is  based  upon  informal  written  agreement  of  parents, 
juvenile/  and  probation  agency)  ,  ^  . 

Unruly  child— One  who  does  not  siibj'act  himself  or  herself  to  the  reasonable  control 
of  his  or  her  parents,  teacher^  guardian,  or  custodian,  by  reason  of  being  way- 
.ward  or  habitually  disobedient.  ^  .  * 

Ward  of  the  court—A  child  over  whom  the  court  assumes  continuing  ^jurisdiction. 


Adapted  from  "Skilis^f or  Impacts    Vol^tary  Action  in  Criminal  Justice,"  by  Benjamin 
BrooK  Mclntyrev  Institute  of  Government,  University  of  Georgia  and  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues. 
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7 • 5    Targ ats  ^  for  School-Community  Linkss 
Module  _    The  Juvenile  Justice  System 


Baokground 
Materials 


Background  l"P  __7.5.3  _  Article  Baa«d  on  Courae  Lecture 

SUMMARy  OF  COURSE  LECTURE 
A^survey  of  ovar  4.000  school.  eandu«ed  by  the  National  institute ' of  Iducation  indicated  .. 

■    '  the  principals  vote  ia  -no  confidenca..    only  16% 

saia  tnat  the  courts  provided  vary  much  support."!  ' 

'^J^l^^'""''',"^'''''^'  the  posaiMlitie.  of  interagency  coordination  between  • 
the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  system..    The  system  whose  major  component  the  court 
has  raceived  a  vote  of  "no  confidpnr^"  #h  *-u  ^  -         -  ^wi.^iiw  t«e  couri: 

"  -  ^  contidMCf  .  .     With  this  perspeotiva,  the  educator  hasitates 

lu^Lr^^'"  '  f '"t^ragenoy.  .coordination,  let  us  dascribe  the  Juvenile 
ju.tioe  jystem  and  sxMdne  its  relationship  with  the  school. 


o^^  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
O  COURTS 

o  CO^^CTIONS 

if 

•Law^anforcamant"  refers  to  all  polida  sarviGas 
public  defander,  and  pros 
and  juvenile  institutions 


.  ^  "court"  includes  the  judiciary, 

public  defender,  and  prosecuting  attorney.    "Corrections"  encompasses  probation,  pa^le, 


,The  juvenile  justice  system  is  typically  a  oomples.  network  of  unorganized  and  unaystematic 
operations  of  many  public _ agencies .  .  unsystematic 

Entrance^of  a  juvenile  into  the  juvenile  justice  system  can. result  from  the  actions  of 
any  or  the  following  sources i 

o  peace  offioar 

o  parents  ,  ' 

o ,  citizens  * 

o  schools  ^  '  '  '  .  , 

o  social  agancias     .  ^ 


— 
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.  Cases  originatiid  by  law  ahforcement  may  begin  as  an  encounter  on  the  street  between  a 
police  of ficef  and,  a  juvenile  suspectad  of  either  committing  an  act  which,  if  committed 
by  an  adult,  would  constitute  a  crime,  or  being  beyond  the  lawful  control  of  his/her' 
parents,  guardian,  or  othe  lawful  authority.    Once  beoming  aware  of  either  of  these 
situations,  the  officer  will  either  attempt  to  handle  the  matter  informally  or  will 
begin  to  process  the  case  through  the  system,     (Participants  may. wish  to  refer  to  the  .  j. 
more  detailed  Juvenile  Justice  Process  (p*     )  or  Juvenile  Justice  Glossary,   (p,  ) 

When  the  police  officer  believes  further  processing  is  appropriate,  the  officer  will  refer 
the  case  to  the  probation  intake  unit  of  the  juvenile  court*    This  referral, may  be  by  means 
of  a  formal  citation  or  transporting  the  juvenile  to  juvenile  hall  or  shelter  facility.'  ' 

Juvenile  cases  which  progress  through  the  entire  juvenile  justice  system  undergo  the 
following  sequence  of  processing  stages i     (See  Transparency  7*5* 2)  .  . 

o  Intake  . 

o  Petition 

o    ^  Adjudieatipn 

o  Social  Investigation  ^ 

o  Disposition 

o  CoOTnunity  Supervision 

o  Commitanent  ,  ^ 

o  Aftercare  Supervision  ■ 

However,  cases  may  be  handled  informally  and  dismissed  and,  theref ore, '  may' not.  necessarily  ; 
go  through  all  stages*  ^ 

The  police  base  their  decisions  to  make  formal  referrals  on  the  law.    They  have  discretion 
within  their  guidelines  but  the  guidelines  themselves  are  fairly  clear*    Other  referral 
sources  have  less  well  defined  criteria  for  referral* 

What  constitutes  beyond  control  of  one  parent  may  be  an  inconvenience  to  another  parent* 
What  constitutes  an  intbler^le  disruption  in  one  school  may  only  be  a  distraction  in 
another  school,  ' 

The  juvenile  justice  system  must  accept  all  referrals*     The  discretion  is  exercised  in^ 
the  system  at  the  intake  level*    At  that  level  it  may  be  decided  that  the  referral  was 
unnecessary  and  resulted  from  an  abuse  of  discretion  by*  the  referral  source  and  the 
ease  may  be  dismissed  or  othewise  diverted  from  the  Bystam, 
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.6  ^  -        ■  . 

■■'■==.  5  .  '  '  '  ;  .. 

The  referral  source  obsarvas  this  action  by  the  system  and  probably  will  consider  the  . 
'  systam  to  be  unresponsiva  to  the  interests  of  the  raferral  source.    This  situation 
rasulta  in  lack  of  confidance  in  the"juvanile  Justice  systamand  tha  systam 's  opinion  - 
that  referral  sources,  at  least  in  soma  cases,  lack  credibility,       '  ' 

The  main  source  of  ■this  problem  is  a,  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  criteria  for 

the  exercise  of  discretion  by  ieferral  sources  and  of  the  present  policies  of  the  members  ' 

of  the  juvenile  justice' system,  ■  , 

Consaquently,  iikg  many  organi^atibni ,  the  relationship  between  the  school  and  the 
juvenile oustibe  system  ig  Gharacterized  "more  by  hostilfty,  competitiveness,  and 
isolation  than' by  common  purpose  a  decisiveness  and  lack  of  bonmunidation  which 
provide  avenues  of  alienation  for  ^un^  people, "2       .  "       v  '  -  & 

This  presents  several  si^stantive  questions  in  our  discussion^  of  interagency  coordination 
between  the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  systems  ^  '  , 

my  should  syst^s, "which  may  be  competing  for  the  same  resources,*  '  '  ' 

develop  formal  and  informal  inter agancy'  coimnunicatioh?  '  ' 

Q       How^o  systems  with  different  formal  goals  (rehabilitation-custody 

versus  education)  operate  integratively?  " 

Ih  answer  to  the  first  question,   (See  Transparimcy  7-5.3)  there  is  the  problem  of  acts 
of  violence  and  vandalism  which  are  occuring  within  our  schools^ with  mpre  frequency  and '  ■ 
intensity  than  in  the  past.    This  clearly,  interferes  .with  the  educational  process/  Schools 
are  atteii^ting  to  develop  strategies  and  programs  which  can  contribute .  to  reducing  prdblems 
of  violehce.and  vandalism,  as  well  as  help  prevent  the  development  of  patterns  of /delinquency , 
Consequently  ,  the  problems  of  delinquency -prevention  and  cpntrol  are       longer  the  major 
concern  of  the  juvenile  justice  system-alone*       »    '  ' 

There  are  at  least  three  basic  needs  that  provide  motivation  for  interagency  programs- 
(See  Transparengy  7.5.4)  "  '  \  ~. 

O  '  0        CONSERVE  MSOURCIS  "  '  ^  = 


'  ;  0        CmNGING  iOCIM  NEEDS  \  ' 

Q        UNMET  URGEOT  SOCIAL  NEEDS 

They  are  the  need  to  conserve  limited  economic  resources i  changing  ^social  needs  of  the  ' 
community,  and  unmet  urgent  social  needs  of  a  particular  segment  of  the  population. 
During  a  period  of  escalating  rates  of  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency,  an  increasing  trend 


\ 


2.    Scherer,  Jacqueline,     »'"school-Conmunity  LlAHagesi    Avenue  of  Alienation, or  Socialization ^' 
in  School  Crime  and  Disruptions    Prevention  Models,  page  82, 


er|c 


J.  61, 
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of  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  school,  and  soarce  resources  available  to  meet  these 
needs  I  if  interagency  coordination  can  reduce  school  and  communit^s vandalism  and  violence, 
both  the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  system  have  benefitted  \ 

At  this  time,  let  us  disauss  a  nun^er  of  strategies  and' programs  whichNhave  proven  suGcesa 
ful  in  reducing  violenq^e  and  vandalism  in  the  school.     Some  of  these  programs  require  the 
eKpenditure  of  funds  while  otherg  can  be  implemented  without  much  expense W  without 
spending  any  money  at  all. 

There  are  no  panaceas,  the  several  strategies  discussed  here  offer  a  variety  of  suggeition 
to  tha  educatibnal  community  on  methods  which ?can  ha  helpful*    Clearly,  there  is  no  one 
program  that  can  meet  the  Variety  of  problems  and  issuer  presented  to  the  educational 
system,  today. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  systems  involved^  the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
.these  programs,  for  the  most  pajft,  emphasize  prevention  rather  than  control  strategies. 

The  police,  the  most  visible  component  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  usually  the 
initial  contact  with  the  juvenila  justice  system,  appears  to  be  most  aGtively  involved 
in  interagency  programa  eith  the  school.    The  degree  of  interaction  varies  widely  from 
a  minimum  level  of  interchange  as  cases  arise  to  a  close  working  relationship. 
(See  Transparency  7.5«5)  . 

o    ,    For  instance,  "in  an  effort  to  avoid  what  right  politely  be  termed  'conflicts 
of  judgment'  between  school  administrators  and  line  officers,  some  police 
departoents  have  cooperatea  with  school  districts  and  developed  Memoranda 
pf  Underatanding. "3  ^       *    ^  # 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  police  liaison  programs  in  which  a  police  officer, 
unifprmed  or  non-uniformed  officers,  are  assigned  to  the  schools.  ' 

Somf  Of  these  officprs  axM  basically  police  "on  the  beat"  whose  main  purpose  is  security 
and  control'* 

.  "'^        In  Chicago,  police  in  the  schools  is  not  a  new  idea.    Some  of  the  tougher 
^schools  have  been  patrolled  by  officers  from  the  juvenile  division  for  the 
past  tiwenty-five  years.     In  the  past  five  years ,  though,  because  of  requests 
.  from  school  administrators,  the  number  of  police  in  the    schools  has  doubled. 4  ' 


3.^     Rubel,  Robert  j,  Phd.  D,     ''The  Role  of  Police  in  Schools"  (unpublished  paper' 
developed  under  Visiting  Fellowship  Grant,  NIJJDP/LEAA,1976) .  " 

Krajick, ^ Kevin,  "On  Patrol  in  the  'Blackboard  Jurigle'r  Are  Police  in 'high  schools 
protectors  or  intruders?"    Police  MaMzine,  May,  IBHS, 


o       ApproKimatQly  five  to  six  years  ago,  Memphis,  Tennessee  was  experiencing 

increasing  incidents  of  violence  in  the  school;  and  Winaton-Salem,  Forsyth 
County,  North  Carolina -was  having  p'roblems  trying  to  implement  desegration  - 
laws*     Both  sites  initiated  police='liaison  programs  by  assigning  non-uniforined 
officers  to  tha  secondary  schools.     One  program  is  funded  entirely  by  law 
enforcement  funds  while  the  other  program  shares  the  cost  on  a  50-50  basis* 

-  O'       Fresno,  California  has  recently  initiated  a  police  liaison  program,  in  1977/ 
%y  placing  seven  officers  in  the  secondary  schools.     This  was  a  coordinated 
effort,  sponsored  by  the  school  and  the  police. 

In  1979,  the  police  and  the  school  have  begun  "OPERATION  STAY  IN' SCHOOL",  modeled  after 
a  program  in  Los  Angeles,  California*    Officers  pick  up  truant  students  and  taks  them 
to  a  center  where  school  personnel  call  parents  to  return  students  to  school. 

The  majority  bf  police-school  liaison  programs  have  been  developed  for  prevention 
purposes  other, than  control  or  security.'  The  police  officer,  usually  non=uniformed, 
is  assigned  to  a  school  because  of  the  officer's  interest  and  ability  to  "coniinuhicate 
with  youth*     These  seem  to  be  very  effective  prograjns  in  that  these  officers  have 
been  able  to  identify  and  intervene  in  a  youth's  problems  before  they  ahve  mushroomed 
into  violent  or  disruptive  behavior.    Thus,  these  programs  have  had  an  impact  on 
reducing  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools* 

o        Started  in  Flint,  Michigan  in  1958  with  a  grant  from  a  private  foundation/ 
,    the  officer  is  seen  as  a  counselor  and  a  resource  person  who  can  recommend 
youth  to  other  agencies      The  officer  who  is  presently  in  charge  of  this 
program  described  Flint,  Michigan  as  a  "General  Motors"  industrial  town, 
^  second  largest  city  in  Michigan*     It  should  be  having  as  many  problems  as, 

Detroit  has;     However,  it  is  the  officer's  belief  that  the  police-school 
liaison  program  has  had  a  major  part,, in  controlling  the  level  of  violence 
'  and  vandalism  in  their  schools,  "  .  ^ 

o       Many  of  these  programs,  such  as  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  seem  to ,be  limited 
only  by  agency  imagination.    Officers  in  Virginia  have  developed  youth  law 
■  courses  to  be  used  in  their  schools,  they  mediate  crimes;  counsel  youth  and 

their  parents,  attend  athletic  events  and  have  organised  smraner  youth  camps. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  police-school  coordinated  activities  which  are  conducted 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  such  as  the  "Officer  Friendly"  program,  which  is  designed  mainly 
for  .the  elementary  age  school  children, 

o       The  "OFFICER  PRISNDLY"  program -originated  in  1966  as  a. cooperative 
effort  between  the  Chicago  Boafd  of  Education,  the  Chicago  Police 

Department,  and  a  private  foundation.     "Officer  Friendlv"  works  _ 

- 

toward  the  establishment  of  good  rapport  between  the  primary  grade 
child  and  the  uniformed  police  officer.    The  program  is  designed  to 


devalop  more  positive  attitudes  toward  police  and  would  be ' considered 
an  early  delinquency  prevention  model.    The  program  in  general  stresses 
rules  of  safety^,  good  citizenships  respect  for  laws. 

Relatively  few  schools  have  close  working  relationships  with  the  juvenile  court  or  the 
probation  departaient.    Programs  coordinated  with  the  district  attorney's  office  or  with 
aftercare  services  are  almost  ^jn-^existent ♦     It  seems  that  the  further  a  juvenile  enters 
the  juvenile  justice  system,  the  fewer  coordination  efforts  that  component  of  the  system 
has  with  the  schools,     (See  Transparency  7.5,6) 

*■ 

There  are  some  outreach  programs  *    For  eKample 

o       A  position s  entitled  "School^probation  officer"  was  located  in  the  schools  in 
F a i r fax y  J/ir g i n i a  y  in  1973 ,  during  a  period  of  severe  problems  within  the 
school  sntt-ing.    The  purpose  of  this  position,  is  to  provide  liaison  between 
the  school  and  thcs  probation  department  regarding  student  who  are  presently 

on  probation  and  to  identify  potential  delinquents^ 

■■   ~  a  ,  "  "  ■ 

o       Fairfax  has  expanded  on  this  coordinated  relationship  by  developing  several 
alternative  schools  and  a  tutoring  service*    These  alternativa  services  are 
available  to  all  residents  of  their  county*    The  court  provides  the  facilities 
and  the  school  provides  thd  needed  staff . 

o       Fresno y  California  has  developad  several  probation-school  liaison  programs, 

-  "OPERATIOM  STAR"  is  school  based  with  two  probation  officers  working 
with  intensive  caseloads  of  juveniles  at  the  ninth  grade  level.    They  ^ 
have  offices  at  the  schools^  and  counsel  during  the  af terndons  and  pro-^ 
vide  structured  activities  in  the  afternoon, 

-  In  another  program  two  probation  ofricers  were  assigned  to  act  as  media- 
tors ,  facilitators/  planners  and  advocates  between  the  probation  ^d^part-^ 
ment  and  the  schools* 

Many  of  the  coordinated  efforts  between  the  school ^nd  the  court  seem  to  have  been  initia 
by  active  and  interested  juvenile  court  judges. 

o        In  1977,  the  juvenile  court  judge  in  Toledo y  Ohio  requested  one  of  his  staff 
to  research  the  issue  of  restitution  as  a  possible  juvenile  court  order. 
The  judge  indicated  that  possibly  the  active  use  of  such  a  sanction^  restitu^ 
tion  orders,  juvenile  crime  may  be  reduced.    He  was  particularly  interested 
in  affecting -their  problem  of  vandalism  in^  the  parks  and  schools.    The  judge's 
staff  person  had  developed  a  "restitution  program"  to  faciMtate"  compliance 
with  restitution  ordurs.    This  program  h^s  several  restitution  counselors, 
assigned  half  of  their  time  on  job  sites,  where  the  juveniles  are  working  and 
half  of  their  time  at  the  schools  working  with  problems  and  issues  relating 
to .  the  juveniles  in  the  program  , 


As  a  result  of  the  "restitution  program^S  a  member  of  the  school  security 
staff  has  been . assigned  to  provide  liaison  with  th©  juvenile • court  regardi 
restitution  claims  for  daiTiage  at  the  schools. 

These  combined  programs^  emphasizing  follow-=up  and  accountability  on  the 
>  part  of  the  court,  the  school,  and  the  juvenile  offender  has  had  a  dramati 

effect  on^  vandalism  in  ^their  schools.  ' 

Also  in" Toledo,  Ohio  is  a  coalition  of  public  agencies  who  meet  on  a  monthly  basis  to  war 
on  the  problem  of  truancy,  called  "Truancy  Task  Force".     The  idea  for  this  task  force  was 
a  result  of  the  institution  of  a  new  judge.    The  judge  was  particularly  interested  in 
truancy  and  low  level  crime...  He  believes  that  if  ^ you  deal  with  lesser  offenses,  you  may' 
impact  the  potential  for  more  serious  offenses.    This  task  force  has  now  developed  a 
comprehensive  truancy  policy  which  details  the  responsibility  of  each  agency  the  school, 
the  truancy  officer,  the  child  welfare  agency,  and  the  courts  in  regard  to. the  truancy 
issue*     Action  can  not  be  taken  at  the  next  level  of  interverition  vrithout  all  of  the 
defined  measures  be  taken^  i.e.,  testing  for  learning  disabilities,  eye  problems,  etc. 
being  completed  at  .the  school  level. 

The  program  in  Toledo,  Ohio  is  just  one  of  many  multi-agency  coordinated  efffirts 
occurring  thrpughout  the  United  States,     (See  Transparency  7.5-7) 

o        There  is  the  David  V.  Kenyon  Juvenile  Justice  Center  in  Los  Angeles, 
California  in  which  the  representatives  from  the  schools,  police, 
sheriff,  probation  and  other  social  agencies  are  located  at  the 
location.    The  purpose  is  to  reduce  delinquency  by  use  of  the  "ti 
approach"  towards  coordinated  efforts  to  provide  alternatives  for 
/   ;^  juveniles,  develop  plans  and  attempt  to  reduce  alienation  of  youth 

and  public.  "  ' 

Some  of  these  multi-agency  coordinated  efforts  are  at  the  state  level. 

^*     o        In  Maryland,  there  is      concerted  effort^  to  develop  a  state  network 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Education/Heal th/Human  Resources/  and 
Mental  Hygiene  so  that  thay  may ^spirit  the  idea  of  networking  to  their 

y  ^personnel  and  to  the  local  leval.    The  purpose  is  to  develop  comprehen- 

sive and  coordinated ^delinquency  prevention  programs. 

:^As  you  qan  see,  there  is  no  one  model  for  interagency  programs.    Most  of  these  programs 
developed  by  the  school  and  the  juvenile  justice  systems  are  for  the  purposes  of  praven- 
tion  rather  than  control.     Their  impact  on  the  problem  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  the 
schools  is  not  of  dn  insnediate  nature  and  necessitates  planning,  commitment  and  a  coordi- 
nated effort  on  the  part  of  both  agencies* 

yWe  now  reach  the  question  of  how  to  develop  interagency  programs.  All  interagency  * 
programs  need  effective  leadership  to  overcome  the  barriers  related  to  the  relinquishment 
of  some  of  the  agencies  "turf*;,.    Any  atteffpt  ittx  consolidate  or  cobrdinate  activities  is 
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bound  to  raise  apprehensions  regarding  the  delineation  of  roles  and  responsibilities, 

■= 

In  addition  to  theae  barriers,  soma  people  are  overwhelmed  by  the  apparent  GompleKity  of 
coordinating  efforts.    A  formula  that  might  be  kept  in  mind  has  "The  key  words  in  the 
formula  are  communicate,  evaluater  demonstrate,  escalate,  and  re-create  * "5    In  creating 
new  linkages V  it  is  important  for  agencies  to  identify  their  needs  and  to  communioate 
them  to  each  other*    Communication  can  define  possibilities  for  linkages  betwaen  or  among 
agencies*    When  these  opportunities  are  outlined  as  strategies  and  progrMS,  they  must 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  gains  and  sacrifices  each  agency  will  make.    The  potential  gains 
must  often  be  demonstrated  on  a  'tentative  basis.     Small,  successful  projects  anabli  the 
agencies  to  develop  confidence  in  their  new  arrangements.    Escalation  should  not  be 
attempted  until  smaller  successes  are  eKperiencad.    Finally,  positive  interactions  can  ^ 
provide  the  basis  for  other  creative  programs. 

Interagency  programs  are  designed  to  make  better  use  of  existing  resources  through 
sharing,  and  it  is  designed  to  redistribute  tasks  and  functions  so  that  they  may  be  ( 
performed  by  the  agency  which  is  best  able  to  deliver  the  service*    Through  coordinated 
effort,  interagenqy  programs  have  been  able  to  impact  the  problem  of^^violence  and  vanda=- 
lism  in  the  school .      .  ■  _ 


5.      Ringers,  Joseph  Jr*     Creating  Interagency  Projects.     Community  Collaborations i 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  1977.    p.  34. 
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Background  l-P  ^'5.4  -  

i 

Programs  and  Strategies  for  Iinplementing  Coordination 
Between  SchoQls  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  System 

INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION i     POLICE-SCHOOL  .  ■ 

The  police,  the  most  visible  Gomponent  of  the  juvenile  justiae  system,  and  usually 
the  initial  contact  with  the  juvenile  justice  system,  appaars  to  be  most  actively 
involved  in  interagency  programs  with  the  school.     The  degree  of  interaction  varies 
widely  from  a  minimum  level  of  interchange  as  cases  arise  to  a  close=working  rela- 
tionship ,  ■ 

Police-School  Liaison 

There  are  an  increasing^ number  of  police  liaison  programs  in  which  a  police 
officer,  uniformed  or  non=unif ormed ,  is  assigned  to  the  school. 


Programs  Emphasising  Control  and  Security  < 

Some  of  these  officers  are  basically  police  "on  the  beat"  whose  main  purpose^ 
is  seciirity  and  control*  . 


o    In  Chicago ,  illinols ,  police  in  the  schools  is  not  a  new  idea.    Some  of 
the  tougher  schools  have  been  patrolled  by  officers.. from  the  juvenile 
division  for  the  past  25  years.     In  the  past  five,  years,  though,  because 
of  requests  from  school  administrators,  the  number  of  police  in  the  schools 
has  doubled. 

o    Memphis ,  Tennessee / > was  eKperiencing  increasing  incidents  of  violence  in 
the  school  during  1974*     Police  officers,  n^-uniformed,  armed,  and  who  may 
or  may  not  wear  badges  on  their  pocket,  were  assignefl  to  selected  second- 
ary schools  for  the  purpose  of  providing  school  security.    There  are  pres- 
ently 11  officers  in  this  program,  and  their  salary  is  paid  on  a  50-50 
basis  between  the  school  and  the  police  department. 

o    Winston-Salem,  Forsythe  County,  North  Carolina,  '^was  having  problems  trying 
to  implement  deiegregation  laws  in  ft"72.    A  police-liaison  program  was 
initiated  for  the  purpose  of  providing  school  security  and  counseling 
youth.    There  are  two  officers  assigned  to  the  two  high  schools  in  the 
county,  and  one  officer  assigned  to  cover  the  five  junior  high  schools. 
Their  salary  is  paid  by  the  Sheriff's  Departoient. 

o    Fresho ,  California ,  has  recently  initiated  a  police  liaison  program,  in 
1977,  by  placing  seven  officers  in  the  secondary  schools.    This  was  a 
coordinated  effort,  sponsored  b/  the  school  and  tiie  police*    The  program's 
initial  purpose  was  a  con^ination  of  control  and  counseling.    However,  in 

.  1978,,  due  to  an  order  to  "desegregate"  as  there  was  a  racial  imbalance  in 
their  schools  and  a  resultant  resistance,  the  schools  requested  more  secur^- 

.  ity  and  Gontrol  measures.     The' "TACT  TIM"  was  established  which  emphasized 


control,  especially  in  regard  to  drug  enforcement.     More  recently^  in 
1979,  the  police  and  the  school  have  begim  "OPERATION  STAY  IN  SCHOOL," 
modeled  after  a  program  in  Los  Angeles,  California.     Officers  pick  up 
juveniles  during  sGhool  hours  who  are  not  in  attendance  and  transport  them 
to  reception  centers  maintained  by  school  personnel.     The  school  personnel 
iiranediately  contact  the  child's  parents  to  pick  the  child  up  and  return 
the  child  to  school.    There  is  apparently  a  very  positive  impact  of  this 
program  on  specific  crimes  (burglary,  petty  theft,  and  assault)  arid  it  has 
decreased  school  problems. 

The  majority  of  poliae-school  liaison  programs  have  been  developed  for  p^evenr 
tion  purposes  other  than  control  or  security.     The  police  officer,  usually  non'= 
Unifprmed,  is  assigned  to  a  school  because  of  the  officer's  interest  and  ability 
to  comnunicate  with  youth.     These  seem  to  be  very  effective  programs  in  that 
these  officers  have  been  able  to  identify  and  intervene  in  a  youth's  problems 
before  they  have  mushroomed  into  violent  or  disruptive  behavior*    Thus,  these 
programs  have  had  an  impact  on  reducing  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools, 

Programs  Bnphasizing  Communication  and  Counseling 

o    Started  in  Flint,  Michigan,  in  1958  with  a  grant  from  a  private  foundation, 
the  officer  is  seen  as  a  counselor  and  a  resource  person  who  can  recommend 
youth  to  other  agencies.    The  officer  who  is  presently  in  charge  of  this 
program  described  Flint,  Michigan,  as  a  "General  Motors"  industrial  town, 
second  largest  city  in  Michigan.     It  should  be  having  as  many  problems  as 
Detroit  has*    However,  it  is  the  officer's  belief  that  the  police^school 
liaison  program  has  had  a  major  part  in  controlling  the  level  of  violence  , 
and  vandalism  in  their,  schools.     This  program  presently  has  12  officers, 
non-uniformed,  4  officers  in  the  senior  high  schools  and  8  assigned  to  the 
junior  high  schools. 

o    Many  of  these  programs,  such  as  in  Arlington ,  Virginia,  seem  to  be  limited 
only  by  agency  imagination.    Officers  in  Virginia  have  developed  youth 
law  courses  to  be  used  in  their  schools.     They  mediate  crises;  counsel 
■  youth  and  their  parents;  attend  athletic  events;  and  have  organized  sum- 
mer youth  camps*     Initiated  in  1969,  the  pmgTsm  presently  funded  by  the 
police  department  includes  one  sargeaAt  and  9  officers. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  police^school  coordinated  activities  which  are 
conducted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  such  as  the  *-iDfficer  Friendly"  program,  which  is 
designed  mainly  for  elementary  age  school  children.  - 

Prograjns  with  Minimum/Moderate  Levels  of  Cooperation 

o    In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,.^  the  police  departanent  and  the  school  have  developc 
a  "Memorandum  of  understanding"  outlining  their  role  and  responsibilities 
in  relation  to  one ^another.  '  ■ , 

o    Chicago,  Illinois,  is  where  the  "Officer  Friendly"  program  originated  in 
1966,     It  was  a  cooperative  effort  between^  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
the  Chicago  Police  Depar-tonent,  and  a  private  foundation*     "Officer  Friendly" 
workS'  toward  ithe    establishment  of  good  rapport  between  the  primary  grade  ■ 
child  and  the  uniformed  police  officer.     The  program  is  designed  to  devilop 
more  pbsitive  attitudes  toward  police  and  would  be  considered  an  early 
delinquency  prevention  model*    The  program  in  general  stresses  riiles  of 
safety,  good  citizenship,  respect  for  laws*      '  .  ^ 


INTEMGENCY  COORDINATION  i     COURT/cdRRECTIONS -SCHOOL 

Relatively  few  schools  have  Glosa  working  ralationships  with  the  juvenile  court 
or  the  probation  department,     Progranis  which  are  coordinated  with  the  district 
attorney's  office  or  with  aftercare  services  are  almost  nonexistent.     It  appears 
that  the  further  a  juvenile  enters  the  juvenile  justice  system,  ,the  fewer  coordina-- 
tion  efforts  between  the  school  and  that  component  of  the  system* 

School^probation  Liaison  Programs 

There  are  some  outreach  progrdtas,  such  as  school-probation  liaison  prograns- 

o    A  position  entitled  "school-probation  officer"  was  located  in  the  schools 
in  Fairfax y  Virginia ^  in  1973 ,  during  a  period  of  severe  problems  within 
the  school  setting*     The  position  is  under  the  authority  of  the  schools; 
however/  it  is  paid  by  the  probation  department.     The  parson  in  this  posi-- 
tion  is      member  of  the  school  staff,  who  may  have  other  duties.  The 
purpose  of  this  position  is  to  provide  liaison  between  the  school  an'd  the 
probation  departinent  regarding  students  who  are  presently  on  probation 
and  to  identify  potential  delinquents. 

o    Fairf aK,_ Virgin ia,  has  expanded  on  this  coordinated  relationship  by  devel^^ 
oping  several  alternative  schools  and  a  .tutoring  service.    These  altema-^ 
tive  services  are  available  to  all  residents  of  their  county.    The  court 
provides  the  facilities  and  the  school  proyides  the  needed  staff, 

o    Fresno  y  Calif or nia ,  has  developed  several  probation-school  liaison  programs 

^    "OPERATION  STAR"  is  sdhool  based  with  tw6  probation  officers  'working 
^  with  intensive  caseloads  of  juveniles  at  the  ninth  grade  level.  The 
probation  officers  have  offices  at  the  schools  and  coiinsel  during  the 
afternoons  and  provide  structured  activities  between  liOO  and  61OO  p,m 
the  critical  hours  before  parents  return  home,  §  "STAR"  means  Student 
Training  and  Redirection, 

o 

^    In  another  program,  two  .probation  officers  were  assigned  to  act  as 
mediators  r  facilitators  ^  planners  ^  and  advocates  between  the  proba-- 
tion  department  and  the  achools ,  ' 

-    A  youth  law  course  has  also  been  developed  for  the  schools  with  the 
' help  of  probation  and  school  personnel ,  j 

=  Many  of  the  coordinated  efforts  between  the  school  and  the  court  seem  to  have 
been  initiated  by  active  and'  interested  juvenile  court  judges, 

School-Court  Liaison  Programs  ' 

o,    In  1917,  the  juvenile  court  judge  in  Toledo,  Ohlo#  requested  one  of  his 
staff  to  research  the  issue  of  restitution  as  a  possible  juvenile  court 
order.    The  judge  indicated  the  possibility  of  the. active,  use  of  such  a 
sanction /  restitution  orders,  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  juvenile  crime. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  affecting  their  ptoblem  of  vandalism 
in^*the  parks  and  schools.     The  judge's  staff  person  had  developed  a  "resti- 
tution program"  to  facilitate  compliance  with  restitution  orders ,  This 
progrm  has  several  restitution  counselors  assigned  half  of  their  time  on. 


job  sites  where  juveniias  are  working  and  half  of  their  tinie  at  the  . 
schools  working  with  problems  and  issues  relating  to  the  juveniles  in 
the  program, 

-    As  a  result  of  the  "restitutiQn  prograin,"  a  member  of  the  school 
security  staff  has  been  assigned  to  provide  liaison  with  the  juve^ 
nile  court  regarding  restitution  claims  for  damage'  at  the  schools* 

^  These  coirtbined  programs,  emphasizing  follbwup  and  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  school,  and  the  juvenile  offendeir, 
has  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  vandalism  in  their  schools.  ' 

INTEHAGENCY  COORDINATION:  MULTIAGINCY 

o    The  pirogram  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  just  one  of  the  many  multiagency  coordinated 
efforts  occurring  throughout  the  United  States*     In  Toledo  there  is  a  coali-^ 
tion  of  public  agencies  who  meet  on  a  monthly  basis  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
truancy,  called  the  "Truancy  Task  Force*"    The  idea  for  this  task  force  was  a 
result  of  the  institution  of  a  new  judge.    The  judge  was  particularly  inter=» 
ested  in  truancy  and  low  level  crime.    He  believed  that  if  you  deal  with 
lesser  offenses  you  may  impact  the  potential  for  more  serious  offenses*  This 
task  force  has  now  developed  a ' comprehensive  truancy  policy  which  details  the 
responsibility  of  each  agency™the  school,  the  tjm^t  officer,  the  child  wel- 
«    fare  agency,  and  the  courts,  in  regard  to  the  truancy  issue.    Action  cannot  be 
taken  at  the  next  level  of  intervention  without  all  of  the  defined  measures 
being  taken,  i*e*,  testing  for  learning,  disabilities,  eye  problems,  etc".  ,^ 
being  completed  at  the  school  level. 

o    There  is  the  David  V*  Kenyon  Juvenile  Justice  Center  in  Los  Angeles,  California 
in  which  the  representatives  from  the  schools,  police,  sheriff,  probation  and 
other  social  agencies  are  located  at  the  same  location*    The  purpose  is  to 
reduce  delinquency  by  use  of  the  "teMi  approach"  towards  coordinated  efforts 
to  provide  alternatives  for  juveniles,  develop  plans  and  attempt  to  reduce 
alienation  of  youth  and  "the  public*  . 

o    Dallas,  Texas,  has  Youth  Action  Centers*"    The  general  superintendent  of  the 
Dallas  Independent  School  District,  the  Dallas  CouTity  juvenile  probation  judge, 
Mnd  thie  chief  of  police  of  the  Dallas  Police  Department  met  in  1969  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  organising  a  unit  wherein  the  three  agencies  would  work 
together  in  an  effort  to  curtail  truancy*    On  March  3,  1969,  a  pilot  program 
was  begun  with  the  opening  of  a  center  staffed  by  a  teacher  in  charge,  two  ad- 
ditional teachers,  a  police  officer,  and  a  juvenile  probation  officer.  This, 
prbgrarti  proved  to  be  a  success  in  providing  liaison  between  children,  the 
school,  parents,  the  police,  the  juvenile. departoent,  and  the  community  in  a 
decentralized  location*    TBiere  are  22  of  these  centers,  now  termed  Youth  Action 
Centers,  which  provide  a  location  where  children  an,d  parents  may  come  for  as-^ 
sistance  regarding  school  or  community  problems.    These  centers  are  furnished 
offices  in  designated  sohools*  ' 

Some  of  these  multiagenyiy  coordinated  efforts. are  at  the  State  level* 

_  o    In  Maryl.^nd  r  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  develop"  a  state  network  consisting 
of  the  secretary  of  education/health/humah  resources  and  mantal  hygiene  so 


that  they  may  spirit  the  idea  of  natworking  to  thair  personnel  and  to  the  local 
level.     The  purpose  is  to  develop  comprehensive  and  coordinated  delinquency 
prevention  programs  which  may  impact  the  increasing  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency.    It  is  believed  that  their  coordinated  effort  would  enhance  the  pos- 
sibilities of  succeas  as  the  problem  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools 
and  the  coiranunity  transcends  the  responsibilities  of  one  agency - 

INTERAGENCY^  COORDINATION  i  HOW? 

Interagency  programs  are  designed  to  make  better  use  of  existing  resources  through 
sharing^  and  it  is  designed  to  redistribute  tasks  and  functions  so  that  they  may 
be  perfOOTed  by  the  agency  which  is  best  able  to  deliver  the  service.  Through 
coordinated  effort,  interagency  programs  have  been  able  to  impact  the  problem  of 
violence  and  vandalism  in  the  school. 
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'On  Patrol  in  the  Blackboard  Jungle'' 
by  Kevin  Krajick 


Reprinted  from  Police  Magazine,  May  1978 


(See  Attachad) 


Arm  police  in  higii  schools 
protectors  or  intruders? 


by  Kevin  Kfajick 


Wi 


polica  ofilcef  Bill  Hamtn 
walks  ^  beat,  he  does  not  use  the 
sidewalkf  he  .doas  not  greet  shopke^p- 
an  and  he  does  not  give  out  traffic 
dcke^.  Iiiitead,  Roman  walks  down 
the  hall,  looks  in  on  teacheo  and  stu^ 
den^  and  monitors  the  cafeteria  dt 
lunch.  Ori^  in  a  while  he  will  take  a 
look  in  the  boys'  room  to  make  sure  no 
one  u  smoking  marijuana  there.  Ro^  ' 
man's  beat  Is  dosser  Vocational  High 
Schpoi  on  Chieago's  Nor^west  Side, 

Roman  is  one- of  a  powng  number 
□f  pohce  who  have  been  pennanently 
issigned  to  public  sidiools  in  the  wake 
3f  yndm  pubUcky  pven  to  what  some 
iducators  have  caUed  an  "epidemic  of 
/iolmce  and  crime."  According  to  a 
itudy  by  the  Educational  Policy  Re- 
search Institute,  police  services  in- 
yeased  between  197S  and  1978  in 
learly  three-quarters  of  the  nation's 
ar gest  school  distt'ic^.  Som^  of  the  Qf=^ 
leers  assi^ed,  like  Roman,  are  bai» 
caUy  poUc©  on  toe  beat*  However,  a 
najority  probably  faU  into  the  looser 
:ategoiy  of  School  Retource  (Mlcar,  or 
IRO*  The  SRO  may  do  some  inves- 
igpting  and  make  some  wrests,  and 
nay  patrol  sdiool  groundsp  But  more 
ifttn,  he  spends  time  talking  with  Idds, 
aching  criming  justice  and  civics 
©unes  and  partic^ating  in  ^co^acur- 
icular  activities. 

Whether  to  have  police  on  the  beat 
n  the  schools,  or  SRO  poUfce,  or  any 
»olice  at  all  has  been  Ae  subject  of  de^ 
»ate  among  school  offsciali,  civil  liter- 
irmns  and  police  in  recent  years* 
^my  educators  have  reject^  a  police 
tr^ence  because,  ^ey  say,  it  might 
rate  a  raprmive  attnotph^e  that 
oncadiets  the  purposes  of  education, 
idiool  administi-atori  who  hava  asked 
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for  police  protection  have  often  done  so 
with  reluctence  and  uncerminty  as  to 
what  role  Ae  officer  ^ould  play  in  tiie 
E.vhooL  Should  he  be  a  counselor,  a 
^wmmunity  relations  j^rson,  an  officar 
on  the  beat,  or  a  combuiation  of  these? 
Should  he  be  in  uniform?  Should  he  be 
armed?  The  ksua  m  furfier  compli- 
cated by  legal  qu^tioni  about  iearch, 
an'^t  and  Int^  fro^tion  procedures  on 
school  grounds* 

Topping  tiie  list  of  debated  topi^, 
perhaps,  b  ^e  question  of  whether 
sdiool  mmm  is  really  as  bad  as  some 
la  say  it  is. 


A  197S  n^S.  S^aate  subcommitt^ 
report  condudad  that  crime  in  the 
schools  was  a  serious,  and  ever- 
increasing  problem.  A  study  made  by 
die  subcommittee  said  that  t^tween 
1970  and  1973,  rotiberies  in  schooli 
^creased  37  percent;  assaults  on 
teachers  in^eased  77  perrent*  One  in 
^ven  students  had  somethiiig  stolen 
from  him  in  any  given  riion^*  Esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  vandalism  given  to 
the  subcommittee  ranged  from  $100 
million  to  $600  million  a  year*  Fear  of 
assault  md  dkorder  ixi  the  classroom 
has  often  emerged  as  a^primaiy  con- 
cern of  teachers  in  surveys  done  by 
lo^l  teachai^'  unions. 

However,  some  say  that  the 
blackboard  Jungle  is  a  my^^I  land. 
Discussing  reoent  emotional  articles  on 
school  violence  in  such  national  publi- 
cations as  Timm  and  A^awsweelr,  a 
ipokesnwn  for  the  Ameri^n  Federa- 
tion of  Taadiers  midi  ''In  realiQr,  it's 
not  the  blackboard  jungle  that  the 
press  painto  the  picture  of.  Perhaps  the 
most  ^rious  thing  that  ^ppens  in  most 
schools  is  petty  theft  ^  here's  a  lot  of 
tot.  But  as^ult,  armed  robbety  —  no. 
There  is  nothing  one  could  ^11  an 
epidemic  of  violence*" 

A  study  releflied  by  the  National 


tostitute  of  Eduction  last  December 
seems  to  support  tiiis  contentian.|  The 
study  says  that  although  crime  in- 

eased  by  leaps  in  the  late  1960s, 
^ere  has  been  no  ovarii  increase  in 
school  crime  since  1971,  and  tiiat  in 
some  urban  areas  crime  has  dropped 
considerably.  Only  eight  'percent  of 
school  administtators  surveyed  by  the* 
Initimte  said  they  had  serious  crime' 
problems  in  their  schools.  While  many 
teachers'  unions  claim  that  mme  con- 
tinues to  rise  every  year,  other  observ- 
eri  attribute  the  increases  to  better 
TOethods  of  keeping  records,  not  acttial 
increases.  Before  1970,  few  school  dis- 
bricte  kept  mme  stetisti^;  it  is  now 
conimon  practice. 

Why  ,  does  school  mme  receive  so 
much  attention?  Parf  of  the  answer 
may  be  that  peogle  have  higher  ejcpec- 
tations  for  behavior  In  schools  than 
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ly  do  |bf  that  on  the  streaUp  "In  the 
a^tj  if  one,  kid  gives  another  Idd  a 
sody  noia,  that's  a  fight,  and  nobcdy 
mm  about  it  mudi/*  said  Frank 
DUnt,  dirertor  of  secimty  fdr  ^e  De- 
it  publie  sdiooli.  "But  if  it  happens 
the  school^  then  it  baeomei  an  *as-  ■ 
dt.'  There's  supposed  tg  be  an  *edu- 
ional  atmosphere.'  Peoplej  eipe- 
Uy  teachers,  react  in  a  much  more 
otional  manner  when  something 
jpens  inside  a  school*  TTie  crisis  sit- 
ion  is  not  so  much  in  people's  per- 
*tion  of  what's  happenmg  as  where. 
Dven  when  it.  hettimes  generally 
□gn^ed  h ;    ^  t  ;.u;^munity  '  that  a 
Dol  has  i       rmm  ;<'*roblem,  many 
ik  that  *  -tdng  m  p-  uc»  as  law  en- 
ters is  nQl      anr  ir*  "Having  cops 
hi^school  1©^  pufd  deteffence  is  like 
ting  a  ,  band-aid  on'  a  festering " 
md,"  sdd  Phil  lOnf  of  the  National 


Education  Assodation*  "It's  a  waste  of 
the  poli^man's  time  and  it  doein't  ad- 
dress the  underlying  probiems,"  King 
is  more  appro^ng  of  school  resource 
officer»type  programs,  **Profeisional 
}  police  can  do  a  lot  m  the  area  of  com- 
munis relations.  They're  pretty  effec- 
tive in  teaching  youngsters  about  their 
respgnsibilities  to  society,  *  *  ,  You 
don't  need  an  enforcer'type  peison. 
You  n^d  someone  who  can  relate  to 
Wds,"  ^ 

"When  pollra  ar©  there  as  enfoVc- 
eri,  it's  not  a  healtiiy  environment 
for  education,"  mid  Martin  Walsh, 
New  England  regional  director  of  the 
U,S*  Depa^toent  of  Justin  Commu- 
'  nity  Relations  Servia,  "It's  unfortu- 
rfete  timt  some^  schools  hava  degener- 
ated to  tile  point  where  they  feel  they 
have  to  put  poii^  inu" 


^Uo^o  Fate^lman  BiU  Haman 
w^Msg  his  beat  at  F^osser^Hlgh 


**The  preience  of  police  may  some- 
times lead  to  a  state  control  atmo- 
sphere in  the  school,"  said  David 
Cohen,,  head  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  tJnion-s  a^demic  freedom 
committee*  **We*ve  always  been, 
against  putting  police  in  the  schools  ex- 
cept under  the  most  dire  circum- 
stances^ But  how  do  we  cope  with  the 
business  of  violence  and  stiU  mamtein 
the  dvii  libertias  of  the  students? 
That^s  a  rotten  question  to  try  and  an^ 
swer*" 

Civil  liberties  have  teen  a  nMjor  ob* 
ject  of  contention  m  some  cities  where 
police  have  been  called  into  the 
schools.  Dozens  of  lawsuit  have  been 
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Oflloer  Roman  Msks  a  girl 
hm  suspeata  of  poasessiag 


lidatiid,  contesting  the  rights  of  police 
i  search  lockers  wi^out>  warrants, 
uestion  students,  or  even  to  enter 
ihool  pounds  wi^out  the  autoority  of 
ihool  pdministratori.  As  a  result, 
mm  activities  have  been  severaly 
mted  by  legal  precedents.  Generally, 
iUm  must  nowb  obtain  wamnts  to 
tndu^  searches.  Schools  carefully  fry 
separate  themselves  from  law  en- 
rcement  activities  as  mu^  as  possi^ 
and  interrogations  or  airests  on 
hqol  grounds  are  generally  frowied 
»on*  unless  Jt  is  a  life  or  death  matter, 
these  things  can  wait,  they  are  usu-  . 
y  done  after  the  school  day*  and 
mewhem  else* 

Many  school  districts  require  that , 
irt  guidelines  be  followed  when 
lice  not  normally  posted  in  a  school 
mt  to  enter  for  any  reason*  These  , 
ideUnes  are  often  worked  out  after 
lice  and  school  oflldals  have  been 
ight  up  in  some  kind  of  confusion  or 
sunderstanding.  For  instance,  on 
rii  19,  1972s  a  juvenile  muser  re- 
md^  to  a  qiU  from  the  semirity  de- 
rtment  of  the  Prince  Georfe's 
unty,  Md„  public  schools*  There 
i  been  radal  terisions  in  one  of  ^e 
h  school;  and  black  and  white  si^- 
m  were  ga^ering  in  large  groups 
I  shou^^  insulte  at  one  another. 


^^ile  the  juvenile  officers  and  the  s^ 
curi^  department  were  ^ing  to  talk 
the  stodente  out  of  violence,  15  other 
patrol  mm  that  had  overheaid  Ae 
radio  showed  up  from  the  county, 
state  and  municipal  police  depart* 
meritt*  This  sparked  animosities;  the 
police  donned  riot  gear  and  called  in 
reinfor^ments;  The  prindp^  had  left 
for  the  day,  and  so  the  poli^  en  the 
s^ne  were  in  charge. 

A  riot  ensued  in  whidi  83  students 
were  aiTested  and  dozens  more  were 
tear»gassed.  Hie  school  was  closed  for^ 
several  days.  "It  was  a  typical  case  his- 
tory of  what  can  go  wrong  when  there's 
not  a  strict  undei^tending  between  the 
poUce  and  the  schools  over  what  action 
should  be  taken  when,  and  who  should 
order  it,"  said  Peter  Blauyelt,  the  di- 
rertor  of  security  of  the  county  school 
system,  who  was  on  the  scene*  "Every- 
body was  a  little  to  biamei  be^Use  no- 
body really  Imew  what  the  hell  was 
happening," 

ffiortly  after  tihat,  school  offidali 
and  poli^  sat  do^  together  and  drew 
i\j  a  30-page  ^t  of  pudelines  that  are 
"*^the  bible  for  defining  die  role  of  the  ^ 
county  police  in  the  schools,"  in 
Blauvelt*s  words^NoWi  only  ^edfied 
police  may  enter  school  grpmds  at  the 


invitation  of  authorised  school  offldals, 
The  situation  for  ^Uing  poli«  must 
mat^  a  set  of  nilesi  and  when  poUce 
arrive,  they  must  consult  school  offi- 
cials tefore  they  act  More  and  more 
school  systems  are  drawing  up  similar 
guideiinesj  often  with  the  help  of  the 
U.S*  Department  of  Justice  Conimu= 
nity  Relations  Servi^,  which  provides 
consultant  to  schooli  and  police  de^ 
partaien^* 

While  many  schools  call  in  police 
from  time  to  time,  few  have  elected  to 
put  in  full-time  ofliceri  to  patrol  the 
haili*  A  Poiim  Magminm  suivey  of  IS 
large  cities  turned  up  only  four  that 
have  school  patrols^  Detroit,  San 
Diego,  Atlanta  and  Chicago. 

The  most  recent  city  to  put  police  in 
the  schools  Is  Detroit  Last  Novemberi 
aU  22  high  schpois  there  were  assigned 
two  poUce  officers  each*''Since  the  De-* 
ta'oit  spools  steirted  desegregation  pro- 
cedures  there  have  been  sporadic  prob- 
lems with  gang  and  radal  violence,  as 
weU  as  with  drugs.  When  it  began  hav- 
ing problems,  the  system  organized  its 
own  security  deparbnent  witii  300  pri- 
vate guards,  but,  like  many  school  se- 
curity ^officers!  they  are  unanned,  not  , 
as  weU  ttained  as  the  police  and  are  not 
authored,  to  make  amste,  "Sciiebl 
safety  and  security  is  one  of  ^e  most 
serious  problems  fadng  the  sdiooj  dis- 
tiict,**  said  Artim-  Jeffersbn»  the  dis- 
trict superintendent*  "We  have  at- 
tempted many  efTorts  In  die  past  to  re-  ^ 
mlvB  this  problem,  but  we^simply  have* 
not  achieved  the  success  we  hoped  ^ 
for.''  , 

The  officere  posted  in  the  Detroit 
schools  are  backed  up  by  an  intelli- 
gence detail  of  juvenile  ofiicerr*  whose 
job  is  to  becoma  familiar  with  the 
oungsteri  so  tibey  can  detect  any  sign 
f  Impending  large  s^le  disruptions* 
The  San  /Diego  police  department 
assigned  a  hatf  do^en  offlcera  to  a 
mobile  school  patrol  in  1971,  after  ris- 
ing problems  with  narcotic,  assaults 
and  gang  fighte.  Their  reception  was 
not  good.  Studente  at  one,  high  sch^l 
^etad       offloiri  on  their  firbt  day  of. 
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the  assignment  with  rocks  and  bottles, 
l*atef,  when  tiie  officers  left  their 
unattended  on  school  groundi  they  re- 
tumed  to  find  it  in  flanies.  The  Mds 
had  set  it  on  fire.  Community  wid  stu- 
dent grou  pi  were  not  very  iympathetic 
with  the  police  departtnent's  disap* 
pqintaent  with  this  response.  Many  of 
Aem,  fearinf  a  "state  conwr*  atmo- 
sphere, did  not  want  them  there  in  the 
fmt  pkce. 

Since  then,  though,  tiie  police  seem 
to  have  become  an  aeeepted  part  of  ttie 
s^ool  landscape.  **Now  we  can  walk 
into  ^y  campus  in  the  city  without 
ttiming  a  head  ~  except  maybe  when 
somebody  we  fcno.  says  hello,'*  ^ys 
Serf  eant  Paul  Capps,  who  is  in  diarge 
of  die  School  Taik  Force.  The  Task 
Force  has  gro^  from  ax  to  18  officers, 
and  the  community  groups  are.  no 
longer  protesting.  There  has  not  be^n 
an  assault  on  an  officer  for  more  iS^n 
two  yeai^. 

In  Atlanta,  there  was  little  pmtest 
when  plaindo^es  detectivei  were  as- 
signed  to  the  dty's  schools  in  1966* 
Thmm  are  cuirently  25  assigned.  Eadi 
detective  works  in  two  secondary 
schools.  Thm  detectives  are  regular 
membe!^  of  the  police  departtnent,  but 
their  salaries  and  equipment  are  paid 
for  by  the  school  system.  Thmy  work 
wiA  60  private  guards  employed  by 
the  schools^  The  detectives  spend 
much  of  their  time  battling  drug  use, 
said  Lieutenant  Walter  Collier, 
head  of  Ae  detail* 

In  ChioagOt  politt  in  the  sdiools  is 
not  a  new  idea.  Some  of  the  tougher 
schools  have  been  pati'olled  by  officer 
from  the  juvenile  division  for  ^e  past 
25  years.  In  the  past  five  years, 
though,  because  of  requests  from 
s^wl  administr^toi^,  the  number  of 
police  in  the  sdiools  has  doubled.  **Just 
like  a  cop  on  the  beat  in  Times  Square" 
is  how  ^mmander  Harold  Thomas  of 
the  juvenile  division  describes  the  56 
officers  who  are  eadi  assi^ed  to  a  foot 
pattol  in  a  seTOndary  schooL  A  doien 
^frperson  patrol  can  back  up  the  foot 
officeri  aiid  visit  sch^ls  n5t  covered 
by  an  officer  from  the  juvenile  divison*  • 
R^ular  s^ool  police  m  Chicago 
have  been  welcomed,  for  tee  most 
part  by  local  immunity  p-pups,  such 
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*'The  *  Young  Pimps*?''  said  a  gang  member's  mother. 
"Oh,  they  play  ping  pong  here  after  school" 


s  th#  P.T.A.  The  ich^l  tyitem  em- 
iloys  600  security  fuards,  but  iika 
hm^  mfleWQit,  ftey  are  not  ttain^  or 
quipped  to  tandla  potentiaily  violent 
iniationSi  or  to  *nvitsti^ta  mmm*  In 
972,  at  the  height  of  a  series  of  radal 
isorden  in  the  Chicago  schc^ls,  tihe 
^tem  also  employed  700  armed  off- 
uty  police.  But  by  now  mc^t  of  these 
ave  been  ph^ed  out  for  Jack  of  funds, 
0,  prmcipals  have  been  requestinf 
Dliee  to  fill  what  they  s^  as  hol^  in 
leir  security.  "If  I  had  150  ofncem  to 
it  mto  tiie  sdioolSi  rwouid  tave  po- 
tions ready  for,  all  of  them,"  said 
homas*  **There  are  a  lot  more  re- 
i^ta  for  oflicers  to  be  assigned  than 
i  «n  fiU." 

Despite  ^e  demand  from  principals, 
me  Chicago  school  adminiatraton 
e  di^ppginted  and  embamssed  that 
flice  have  been  posted  in  die  cor- 
lers,  Chi^go  school  oflldals  recently 
fused  to  aUow  a  reporter  for  PqUcb 
MgazinB  to  accompany  a  school  of- 
er  during  a  tour  cf  duty  in  one  high 
looL  **We  do  not  fetil  thk  is  an  ap- 
^riate  topic  for  ceverage.  If  s  seme- 
ng  we're  not  too  amdous  to  get  pub- 
ity  for,'*  said  a  spokesiMn  for  Dr. 
in  LaUy,  superintenderit  of  Disttiet  5 
Ae  Chi^go  city  schools,  "It's  a  new 
ng  with  us, ,  ,  .  We're  not  too  happy 
jut  it,  because  we  feel  that  this 
»lice  in  the  schools]  is  not  involved 
h  anything  we're  doing/* 
iome  teachers  also  have  reser- 
dons.  "We're  not  opposed  to  full- 
le  policemen  in  the  schools  as  a  basic 
mise,"  said  John  Kotsakis,  head  of 
Chi^go  Teacheo'  Union  commit- 
on  s^ool  disdpline.  "However,  it 
sn't  mate  a  better  climate,  and  it 
sn't  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
aunt  of  orime  in  the  schooK  .  * ,  The 
in  thing  tt  does  is  make  the  teadieri 
safer/' 

lie  police  departaent  says  that  of- 
rs  significantly  reduce  the  amount 
rime  in  schools  where  they  are  as- 
led,  but  they  have  no  statistic  to 
^  up  this  asserdon. 

hon^ll  soma  administrators  may 
sch^i  oflicei^  merely  as  an  amed 
lence,  the  officers  frequently  see 
nselves  as  much  more  Uian  that* 
iU  Homan,  tht  Chl^go  s^ool  of- 
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ficer,  says  he  ^ked  for  Ae  assignnient 
**be^use  I  like  to  work  with  Mds,  I'm 
an  au^ority  figure  for  them,  and  Tm 
fim,  but  Tm  also  their  friend/'  Roman 
studied  se^ndary  edui^tion  in  college 
before  he  dropped  out  to  become  a 
police  officer.  Like  the  other  ofilc^rs  in 
the  school  detail,  he  was  chc^en  te= 
^use  of  h^  interest  in  youngiteri  and 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  them,  my$ 
his  Eupervisor,  Lieutenant  Stanley 
^nka*  , 

Roman  has  spent  hm  working  days 
for  the  past  two  yeari  from  8  a.m,  to  4 
p.m*  at  Prwser  High,  The  schoors 
1,700  studente  come  from  aU  over  the 
dty,  and  are  a  murture  of  blacks, 
whites  and  latins^  **The  neighborhood 
isn't  tough,"  says  Roman*  "It's  some  of 
the  Iddi  who  ere  tough/* 

Despite  some  tough  Idds,  he  is  rarely 
involve  in  airestB  or  pro^^tion.  He 
works  mainly  wi^  ^e  piidanc«  ceun- 
selora  at  die  sAool,  rather  ttian  with 
^e  criminal  justice  ^stem  outeide.  He 
sometimes  counsels  students  infor^ 
maUy,  but,  he  says;  "I  try  to  leave  that 
to  tihe  guidance  counselors  and  not  get 
too  personally  involved,  I  have  to  keep 
a  certein  distance  to  maintein  that 
image  of  auttority," 

Roman  m  pr^ent  at  attiletic  evente, 
and  Gavels  with  the  footb^l  team 
when  tiiey  go  to  another  school  to  play, 
"Some  of  the  kids  in  ^e  stands  might 
get  a  little  too  rowdy,  and  a  teaser 
from  the  other  school  will  tell  them  to 
cool  down,"  he  says,  **Weil,  you  know 
they're  not  going  to  listen  to  him  be- 
came he  doesn't  taiow  who  they  are. 
They  just  say,  *Up  your  left  ear,  teadh- 
ef/  But  I  know  them.  I  can  say,  *Cut  it 
out,  Joe/  He  can  insult  me  and  run 
away  he  wante,  but  he  doesn't  do  it, 
bemuse  he  taiows  he's  going  to  see  me 
in  ^e  tan  the  next  day," 

Honun  and  other  officers  say  they 
f^l  that  they  have  a  sipiificant  impact 
on  the  rtinquility  of  the  schools,  but 
they  ^y  also  ^t  the  schools  are  really 
not  veiy  bad  to  begin  with. 

"A  lot  of  people  dunk  it's  like  the  Old 
West  here  —  ih€»toutt  in  the  class- 
room and  ail  that,"  says  BiU  Sacco,  who 
mans  a  patrol  car  assigned  to  the 
schools  near  Prosser,  "Sure,  Idds  are 
25  tim^  slicker  now  than  when  wo 
went  to  sdiool.  But  so  mudi  of  the  vio- 
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lence  and  gang  angles  are  exagger- 
ated," 

Sacco  remembera  a  teenage  gang 
called  the  Almighty  Livindble  Young 
School  Pimps.  The  Pimps  spray- 
painted  their  logo,  a  ^ne  and  a  pair  of 
gloves*  aU  over  the  school  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhocKi,  "  *You've  got 
to  do  something  about  those  Young 
Pimps,'  people  are  yelling,  They're 
nwldng  tiie  neightorhoed  un^fe  to  ' 
walk  around  in,"*  said  Sacco,  "I 
checked  around  and  I  found  the 
mo^er  of  one  of  the  Mds*  *The  Young 
Pimps?'  she  says*  *0h,  they  play  ping 
pong  in  my  basement  ^er  school.' 
TYmt  was  their  main  activity*  People 
get  the  impression  that  ^ey're  being 
mei^ced  by  some  ominoui-sounding 
gang,  when  they'll  just  a  bunch  of  Idds 
aimed  with  nothing  more  than  ping 
pong  paddles  and  spray  paint  and 
haven't  got  anything  better  to  do. 

**As  far  as  violent  arton,  there's 
very,  very  little  of  it,"  Sacco  remem- 
beim  only  three  violent  incidents  in  ^e 
eight  high  schools  (including  Prosser) 
tiiat  he  has  covered  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half*  Two  of  the  inddents  in^ 
volved  non- students  assaulting  stu- 
dente  near  die  schools.  The  cit^^ide 
reoord  is  also  good,  according  to  head- 
quarters. Commander  Thomas  says 
that  only  one  officer  has  been  assaulted 
inside  a  school  in  ^e  last  four  yean. 
The  assailant  broke  the  oflficei^s  nose 
—  and  a  few  seconds  later,  was  jumped 
by  a  group  of  studente  who  ^me  to  aid 
the  ofll^r. 

Student  might  not  have  come  to 
help  Rornan  Md  a  similar  incident  oc- 
cured  when  he  fii^t  came  to  Prosser, 
Thm  school  had  never  had  police  as^ 
sipiri  to  it  before  he  came,  and  some 
of  the  students  r^ented  his  pr^ence. 
"My  main  problem  for  the  first  few 
months  wmB  having  ^e  kids  accept  the 
fact  that  I  was  there/*;  says  Roman, 
"When  I  walked  by,  I'd  hear,  /Oink, 
oink,  oinkl'  TYmt  vmi  stuff  I  just  had  to 
take  for  a  while."  Romm  seem  to  | 
have  achieved  mme  measure  of  re-  | 
spect  and  acceptance  among  die  stu-  \ 
denti  tfter  two  years.  Said  one  senior,  | 
who  was  han^ng  around  with  his  i 
friends  during  lunch  hour,  "Roman?  ; 
, ,  *  Sometimes  I  Aink  you  got  to  watch  j 
out  for  him,  bemuse  hf 'a  a  cop,  you  I 

-      '  1 


IsiQW  . . ,  Buu  actually,  I  don't  thi^  of 
Mm  so  mucin  m  d  cop«  He's  aettmilv 
okay," 

IJ^Ule  maoy  edUMtors  are  most 
^ncemed  with  ^#  ^nd  of  poliea  pras^ 
mncB  that  the  Chi^go  ichooli  hava,  a 
majority  of  ^  a  siAooi-'baied  ofllears  in ' 
the  coiaitiy  fit  into  the  ImB  eontfover- 
ilal  eatagory  of  s^ool  rasourca  offi^r. 
Al^ough  tiiia  emphasis  varies  from  dty 
to  dty,  tha  aim  of  most  SRO  programs 
is  to  prevent  aima  by  teaching  young= 
wtmm  about  the  raiponiibilttias  that  are 
expected  of  tham,  and  to  aUow  them  to 
parsonally  know  offlcaii  and  "find  out 
that  they^re  human  bemg s>  not  brutts, 
tiiat  they  put  Aair  pante  on  ona  leg  at  i 
dme,"  in  the  words  of  fergaant  Patrick 
Curran,  haad  of  toa  SRO  program  in 
Cindnnati. 

Sterted  in  Flint,  Mi^igans  in  1958 
with  a  gmnt  from  a  private  foundation, 
SRO  programs  ba^ma  ^pukr  m  Aa 
lata  1960$,  with  at  leait  60  dtias  start- 
ing programi  smee  196S.  Although  no 
one  daiim  that  aime  preventad  by 
SRO  prograra  can  pradsaly  meas- 
urad,  poU^  and  sdi^l  offidals  in  most 
cities  say  thair  iROs  have"^  baan 
woithwhUt.  "'nert'i  no  qutstion  that 


tha  Juvenila  mtm  pictura  hmu  gona 
,  down  sU3ce  we  started  tiuSj"  said 
tain  Jamas  Muiphy  of  tfie  Ribanix, 
MMQim^  poiica  d^p^tmant.  nioanix 
has  18  ofnoers  assjgnad  to  ba  SROs. 
,^thot^  most  dtiiis  post  their  SROs 
almost  ^dusivaly  in  tfie  sacondary 
spools,  tecausa  t^t  is  whara  most 
Wds  get  into  tfouble,  Phoenuc  has  da- 
ddad  to  concantrata  more  on  tha 
elementary  schools,  "That's  where  at- 
tildes  begiii^  and  that's  whera  we 
have  to  bagini"  said  Mu^hy* 

SROs  hava  not  mat  with  tmivarial 
a^aim,  **^^y  should  wa  fool  around 
with  ^is  kind  of  gimmickry  whan 
people  are  afraid  to  walk  the  sttaets?" 
said  ^rleton  bish,  safeQr  dirertor  for 
ttie.Naw  York'Ci^  sctool  systam.  "As 
an  idea,  it  raads  waU,  but  in  actuality, 
if  1  ridiMloui*  You  talk  about  estoblish- 
ing  relationships  widi  ^a  kids  and 
teaming  respect  for  tha  law?  You  just 
don't  ^tablish  raladonihips  by  having 
one  offl^r  waUc  arounH  a  school  ^th  a 
thousand  kids  in  it."  l^a  Naw  York 
poli^  dapartmant  ran  a  pilot  SRO 
progmm  from  1972  to  1974,  in  which  a 
doian  officaj^  wara  each  ass^nad  to  a 
sacondary  schoeL  The  SHOs  'were 
well-receiyad  by  ^^1  aininis^torij 


Bcdsaf  Id^o,  Sahool  Rasowra 
him  joh  wmrMmg  with  stadenta. 


but  tha  prof  ram  was  cut  ba<9Usa  of  tha 
dty'i  flnandai  troublas. 

Thm  roO's  poslMon  in  the  school  is 
often  ambiguous,  md  various  groiips 
expact  different  things  from  the  offlc- 
an.  In  Tu^on,  ^izona,  an  SRO  pfo- 
gmm  was  startad  tan  years  ago  ~%ith 
die  idea  that  tha  dffl^r  would  iden^y 
childran  who  were  in  ti'ouble  or  who 
mi^t  soon,  gat  intn  double,  and  put 
those  childran  in  touch  with  sodal  ^rv- 
i^  that  could  help  ^am,"  said -Pate 
Rohstadt,  diief  of  datectiv^  and  haad 
of  tha  progmm.  For  a  whila,  that's  what 
tha  SROs  didi  widi  a  dfamatic  affact, 
ac^ordmg  to  Ronstadt.'  a  20  to  30  per^ 
cant  dacraasa  in  delinquan^  among 
youngstari ,  who  went  to  schooli  cov^^ 
ered  by  ofncars. 

^'It  w^  mainly  talking  widi  the  child 
to  find  tha  ciui^  for  his  bahavior  and 
visitii^  tha  home  to  talk  to  his  parante, 
wjdi  dia  unde^tanding  ^mt  the  officer 
would  not  prosaoita,"  said  Ronstedt. 
TTia  An^riCTi  Civil  I^bartias  Union, 
at  flrit  oppo^d  to  the  project,  droppad 


If  a  kid  gives  another  a  bloody  nose  in  the  street, 
it's  a  fight  In  school  it  becomes  'assault.'" 


its  objecdoni.  The  ACLU  had  been 
afraid  that  the  BROb  would  use  their 
famlwrity  with  the  youngsters  to  in- 
duce them  to  inmminate  then^selves 
and  inform  on  othei^.  This  did  not 
happan. 

In  recent  yean,  though,  the  originai 
intent  of  the  program  has  been  twisted* 
Ronstadt  feels.  Many  of  the  poweri  to 
refer  children  to  agencies  other  than 
juveniie  court  have  been  taken,  by 
laWj  away  from  iDcal  police  and  ^as- 
signed to  state  agencies.  So,  officei^ 
have  been  faced  with  the  decision  to 
ei^er  arrest  a  delinquent  youth  and 
send  him  to  court,  or  simply  ignore 
hiin.  *The  courte  have  lately  prefen-ed 
to  define  the  police  ofUcer  as  an  adver- 
sary of  ^e  IddSi  and  that's  not  what  we 
wanted.  The  idea  was  originally  to  di- 
vert them  from  the  court,*'  said 
Ronstadt.  In  addition*  there  has  been 
pressure  from  school  administrator 
and  eommunity  groups  for  officers  in 
the  schools  to  do  more  invtistigation 
and  afTest  work  in  order  to  control  ju» 
venile  CTime*  which  is  growing  again, 
a  after  the  initial  drop  when  the  SHOs 
were  introduced* 

"A  lot  of  gray  areas  have  appeared, 
whether  our  perBOn  shpuld  be  a  re^ 
source  officer  or  a  cop  whose  beat  just 
happens  to  be  iii  tile  ichDol,**  ^id 
Ronstadt.  "3^e  wanted  the  resource 
offi^r,  but  it  seems  to  be  turning  out 
the  other  way."  Police  offldals  now 
'  want  to  drop  the  SRO  program  and 
replace  it  with  a  more  clearly  defined 
juvenile  crime  detail  to  cover  the 
schools,  which  tiiey  feel  is  what  school 
officials  seem  to  require.  Ironically,  the 
same  groups  tiiat  fought  to  have  the 
SHOs  deal  more  direfrtly.  with  a4me 
have  fought  successfully,  so  far,  to 
keep  the  SRO  program,  at  least  in 
"name.  Although  they  want  police  help, 
they  are  not  ready  to  accept  "a  cop 
wh^e  beat  just  happens  to  be  in  the 
schooL" 

As  a  result,  mBny  school  systems, 
rather  than  turning  to  the  police  when 
they  feel  they  need  patrol  services,  are 
hiring  their  own  private  Sficurity 
forces*  and  calling  in  police  only  to 
make  actual  aires^  and  deal  with  po- 
itentiaijy  violent  situations*  Before 
1970,  only  a  handful  of  large  city 
school  systems  had  their  own  securiQr 


departments.  Today,  the  five-year  old 
National  Association  of  SchcNDi  Secur- 
ity Directors  (NASSD)  Ims  420  mem^ 
^rs,  many  of  them  from  small  and 
medium,*si^ed  dries. 

Seme  titles  have  aaaigned  police 
to        schools  temporarily  and  then 
repla^d  toem  with  their  own  security 
forces.  Police  were  posted  in  many 
New  York  City  schools  from  the  late 
1960s  until  1972,  when  they  were  re- 
placed by  the  new  School  Department 
of  Safety,  partly  as  an  economy  mea- 
sui*a,,  and  partly  beisusa  the  dty's 
mayor  fait  that  sdioals  wep?  not  ap- 
propiiate  posts  fpr  police,  la  .Boston 
and  Cleveland,  stete  and  city  police 
were  posted  in  schools  dui4ng  the  po 
tfintiaUy  violent  years  in  the  early 
ly 70s  when  the  schools  were  being  de- 
segTegated.  In  those  cities*  too,  the 
police  were  quickly  replaced  by  newly 
fomed  security  departaente.  **nie  re- 
sponsibility  for  mnning  the  schools  and 
keeping  order  should  be  with  the 
Board  of  Eduction,  not  the  ^lice,-* 
sai^  H.L,  Immelt  director  of  security 
for.  the  Cleveland  public  schools*  **Be« 
Sides*  having  unifonned  police  in.tiie 
ha^s  creates  a  bad  image  for  the 
schools.** 

llie  choice  of  private  security  forces 
over  police  often  has  as  much  to  do 
vMi  fmanc^  as  ^tii  philosophy*  The 
c^t  to  a  cify  of  posting  police  in  the 
SOTOol  is  usually  very  high,  so  tiiere  is 
of|ten  pressure  on  the  sdiool  syitera  to 
hire  guards^  who  cost  considerably  lies. 
While,  for  example,  0.  Boston  patrol^ 
man  makes  betwe*^n  $1 1,000  and 
$17,000  a  year,  and  mujt  go  tiirough 
lengthy  and  expenaiva  training,  a  se- 
curity guard  can  be  had  for  about 
$8,500.  Few  gu^di  receive  a  graat 
deal  of  training. 

T^is  lack  of  ttaining,  however,  is 
often  a  torget  of  criticism,  and  many 
educators  find  private  security  guards 
a  less  atfractive  alternative  tiian  ac^al 
police  officers. *lf  you've  got  to  have 
someone  in  the  school  to  keep  order, 
then  it  ought  to  be  the  police,"  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  F^era- 
tioh  of  Teachers.  **They're  much 
sharper  than  the  private  security  offic- 
ers, because  there  are  W^er  standards 
for  bemg  a  police  officer 


"Mmy  of  the  private  guards  are 

not  exactly  police  material,"  said 
Suzanna  Doyle  of  Advocates  for  Chil- 
dren of  New  York,  an  organisation  that 
gives  legal  halp  to  children  who  haVe 
been  suspended  from  sdiooL  "There 
really  /are  no  requiremente  in  most 
wm,  and  a  lot  of  them  have  prior 
criminal  records.  The  job  just  doesn't 
pay  enough  to  attract  and  hold  decent 
people.  ,  .  .  It  does  more  daiiiage  to 
have  lomeone  in  there  that  doesn't 
taow  what  he's  doing  than  to  have  no 
one  at  aH." 
The  head  of  the  MASSD,  Joseph  I. 
-  Grealy,  adcnowledges  that  there  have 
b^n  problems.  ''Salaries  are  a  definite 
problem  in  trying  to  hire  qualified 
people,"  he  said.  Some  cities  have 
been  filling  tiieir  security  positions 
with  long-tenn  unemployed  people 
Hvho  are  paid  through  federal  employ- 
ment programs.  "That's  been  a  terrible 
experience,'*  said  Grealy.  "These 
people  have  no  experience,  they're  un- 
controllable, and  sometimes  they  con- 
tribute to  the  crime  problem  them^ 
selves.*'  He  said  tiiat  the  best  schi^l  se- 
curity department  are  the  large  ones 
that  offer  training  programs  of  their 
own,  and  th(»e  that  attt'act  retired 
police  on  pensions,  who  are  experi^ 
anced,  but  do  not  requke  a  full  police 
salary. 

Soma  school  systems  train  their  se- 
curity pei^onnel  extensively  before  * 
they  send  them  to  work.  Los  Angeles, 
for  exaraple,  has  sen  t.  each  of  its  300 
school  guards  to  the  city  police  de- 
pa  r&nent's  academy  for  a  course  simi- 
lar to  timt  of  a  regular  pcilre  officer. 
They  are  commiisioned  peace  officers, 
and  are  allowed  to  cany  firearms  and 
to  make  arrestej  unlike  most  othar 
school  secuiity  guards. 

Some  observer  1  suggest  that  crimi- 
nal jUT'tice  sdiDjIs  offer  para- police 
programs  spedfi^lly  for  prospective 
school  officers,  so  that  public  schools 
can  have  twined  professional  gtiards 
witiiout  having  to  tap  the  municipal 
police.  "'She  school  security  force,  in 
some  shape  or  form,  has  come  to  stay," 
said  Martin  Walih.  'It  will  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  we  can  stert  train- 
ing,  right  now,  people  who  ^n  merge 
the  role  of  educator  and  ^liceman  into 
a  different  type  of  yie^on>'*  □ 


ERLC 


National  School  Resource  Network 
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R.7.5.4 


Tgchrdcal  Assistance  BtiEetin 


Elements  of  a  School^PoUce  Liaison  Officer  B^ogram 


Summary 

SehQQl^paliea  egoperativi  pragrimi,  aimed  at  imoroving  the  tfftcti\  m  jii  af 
both  arginiiaclQni,  typicaliy  invglva  making  law  ^  infgrcamenc  afficiri  available  ..niar 
ana  saniar  high  ichoQli  (1)  pmrfQrm  law  anfarcamtnt  autlts,  (2)  improve  cHa  imaga  gf 
law  anforetmtnc  sffiear^,  (3)  asaiit  in  tha  raiolution  af  schoai  problafrii,  and  (4)  pro-  ; 
vide  aducatlon  and  somacimag  f-.suniallng  fgr  cha  ichosl'i  pQpuiatiQn  ibQuE  law  mforzm^ 
mant  ans  criminal  justiea  systami.  Officars  can  larva  in  m^ny  difftrtnt  capacitias, 
diQanding  uDon  the  goals  and  objaetivas  af  indlviduai  prggrams  and  tha  natds  or  .  the 
spaeific  cgmmunfty.  Some  prggrims  ara  mgra  acjidimicilly  ariantad,  wnila  athars  art 
strictly  *'polica  wark."  y^hMiBvmr  tha  typa  of  prggrim,  tha' goai  is  always  tmprgvad 
Dglice-gchCQl  ^ystim  rtlatlgni. 


The  Problem 

Prgblams  gf  juvanila  vigienci,  vandalism^ 
and  crfma  In  the  sghggi  satting  ara  gf  ggn- 
garn  ta  aduciiari  and  law  enforcamint  gff!- 
cials  alfka,  yet  In.  many  casai,  thaia  twg 
□ublic  instUutiqn^  mgst  canesrntd  with 
issyas  af  crime  and  iducition  have  ng  glaar 
iinas  af  cammynicatian ,  if  they  are  gn 
'■speaklhg  tarmi"  at  all.  Then  gftsn 
agQeari  ta  ba  a  mutual  mistrust  between 
icngoli  and  pgiice^  and  a  great  deal  af  mis^ 
u^nderitandlng  gf  ralai.  While  thli  cgnfllct 
cgntinuai.  the  prgblami  of  truancy,  attacki 
and  aisayltj,  trespaising,  and  vanaalism 
can  anly  licaiate  and  raiuit  fn  itudints^ 
faculty,  pglica,  and  the  cgmmunity  at  large 
becgming  more  frustrated  and  more  likely  to 
bacgma  "vfctlmi."  \ 

It  seemi  apparent  that  a  need  exists  fgr 
effective  ichggHpoifce  caoperitign.  Pgr 
many  schools  and  cgmmunftias  the  problem 
IrtS:  In  a  lack  af  an  articulated  program 
mgdil%  Haw  can  issues  of  territartalfty  be 
jolved?  What  line  of  reporting  and 
accauntabiliCy  Is  most  apprgpriata?  What 
irt  tnt  aeoroprtati  roles  far  faw  anforca- 
manc  gfficars  \\n  the  songal  systam?  What 
ara  the  assantiai  cbmpgnents  of  a  liitign 
prggram?  ^  ' 


The  Solution 

A  combinacion  of  schggl  lystam  and  law 
enforcement  dipartmant  rasourgsi  ara 
needed  for  a  succiisfyi  pragrim.  Mora- 
over,  coordination  af  these  <"esourcis  into  a 
truly  oollaoorative  iffgrt  is  imgerielve. 
Neciisary  are  agreemenc  cn  program  para- 
meters, assignminc  sf  rssponsibiiitles,  and 
cascription  in  dacaii  of  tne  roias  af  all  oar- 
ticipants--especiaily  on  che  iimititians  of 
these  roles. 

The  Aqreemens 

Schooi^pgilca  prggrams  can  taKt  on  vartayj 
fgrms  and  canoantrate  on  a  number  gf  dif^ 
fBrmni  themes.  Althaugh  gartain  genaral 
patterns  may  baggme  evident  In  $  rav iew  or 
liaison  pragrimi,  Che  ipacifics  shouiG  be 
available  to  both  parties  fn  a  writtan  agrea* 
ment.  This  document  is  typically  callad  a 
memorandym  of  understanaing  ar  memoran^ 
dum  of  agreement.  Tha  informatian  can* 
tiined  in  thli  document,  similar  to  a  can- 
tract,  dictates  the  program's  scaqa  and 
puraosa  in  adcitian  to  daiagating  rasscnsi- 
bilities.  "  : 

Such  a  memorandym  snoulc  mclyde  cataiis 
gn-- 


!  ne  schsci 
invQl  vimsnt 


and     polica  fsrea 


#  Tht  nymbar  gf  afficirs 

«       The  hours  cf  duty  at  Che  schcgl 

i  How  off  (cars  will  b#  laleetsd  and 
iisigna^ 

#  Qfflcsr  driij 

#  A  dtacrfptlon  of  risponsibilltits 
Cusuaily  in  zhm  form  §f  a  job 
daiertpEion) 

«  Th%.  reiponiibilitjts  of  school  per^ 
sonnei  involved 

#  The  rata  of  pay  and  who  p^ys. 

Other  important  lisuai  that  should  be 
addressed  are  Qn*oampus  arrtit  and  fnter^ 
rogatlin  prooedurei,  learch  and  ssizuri 
isjues,  llnii  Df  authority,  and  similar  too* 
ICS.  A  sample  memorindum  from  the  Seattle 
Public  Schoals  is  attached.  (Further  infor* 
mation  IS  available  fn  Vestarmark  and 
Slauveit,  1978,  pp.  34*S7,) 

The  following  sections ^  which  describe  the 
^r^gr^m  components  of  a  school-pelica  liai- 
son program,  will  indlcatp  the  varfous  areas 
of  schoor-police  intiraction  and  cooperation. 
However,  ^pmclnB^  program  components 
snouid  nat  be  regarded  as  rigid,  for  pro- 
grams will  necassarily  vary  depending  on 
communitv  needs. 


Comoonent 


-aw_  enforcement 


Scnool ^police  liaison  offrcers  are  universally 
considered  first  and  foremost  law  enforoi* 
ment  officials.  They  are  always  expeeted^  to 
respond  to  mattirs  requiring  law  enforce^ 
ment  attantion  and  carry  accreditad  depart* 
ment  idenEfff cation  with  them  at  all  times. 
Although  the  school  should  be  considered 
the  officers'  ^rimMry  station  (If  It  is  a  full^ 
time  poat)  when  ^  situations  riquire  full 
mobilliatlon  of  department  forctj^  liaison 
officers  are  expected  to  respond  immedi- . 
ately. 

Liaison  officirs^  schsdules  are  one  of  three 
types:  (1)  full-time^  everyday  duties,  (2) 
rotating  duty  between^,  severil  schools,  or 
(3).  occasional  visits  for^  ipecial  programs 
ano  -.  orissntations.  '  The  first  is  the 
'arrangement  most  often  found.  ^  Officers 
report  =:o  ijsigned  ichoqls  every  day usu^ 
ally  before  the  studenti  arrivi,   and  Jeave 


student  r 
i^s/m  plar 
iy  are  a? 
: ,  landling 
-cur  janc^s , 


fror 
adc 

activ  i 
his  or  1 

ifl'»s  Q 

^0,  but 


^ft  for  tne  day.  Offi- 
ac"ivitias   ind  classes, 
spansibie  for  moniworing 
passers,  and  suparvlsing 
^  officar  is  also  riquired 
school    avents,    such  as 
achOQi  dances,   and  athlitic 
■    cr  ar    to    monitor    thfia  ivants 
anforcament    perspective.  In 
officer  may  be  asked  to  attend 
d  sporting  competicioni  outside 
r  jurisdiction  as  a  police  or  sher^ 
Sir.     Typically  he  or  she  may  do 
as   a   regular  school   staff  member 


^n  recv-gnition  of  the  statutory  limitations 
Qi  law  enforcement  offlcars). 

Of  the  remaining  two  types  of  scheduling, 
the  rotacing-duty  type  is  usually  found  ac 
the  junior  high  school  level,  and  the  occa- 
sional^visit  cype  is  most  likaiy  either  for 
liementary  school  '^Cfficer  priendiy''  pro- 
grams or  for  priiencing  special  topics  (such 
as  drug  abuse  laws)   ^t  ail  leveis. 

Component.  3 :    Model/  Image 

Perhaps  %hm  most  important/  and  innovative, 
reiponsibllity  of  a  Maison  of'P'cer  is  that  of 
positive  role  model.  In  an  effort  tc  improve 
student^officar  relations,  it  Is  expectid  chat 
liaison  staff  will  work  to  build  ana  maintain 
a  rapport  with  the  student  body.  The  most 
effective  yy  to  accomplish  tnis  aopean  jo 
be  dy  officers  making  themselves  accesilble 
^0  students  and  being  of  help  wninever 
possible.  Officers  iri  often  chosen  oased 
on  sincere  interest  in  youch  ai  well  as 
interpersonal  abilities  whicn  make'  them 
particularly   able   to   be   good   role  models. 

Officers  will  "  usually  be  in  plain  clothes 
(except  for  ■  ixtracurricular  events  where 
they  app^Br  in  their  police  capacity),  and 
cypically  they  do  not  carry  weapons  during 
the  school  day.  'They  are  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  representatives  of  their 
law  enforcement  dBQarzmmntf  understanding 
that  their  actions  will  reflect  on  th©  dSQ&rt^ 
ment.  .Officers"  can  be  instrumental  in 
improving  community  attitudes  towards  iaw 
officials* 

Comoonenc  3:    5chooi_  Assistance 

At  times ^  Haison  officers  will  ae  recuastsc  :o 
lend  investigatory  skills  to  lid  in  the  reso- 
lution of  school  problems  •  The  officer  may 
assist  school  idmigjstrators  in  (nvestlgationi 
which  .are  ifthef  criminai  or  noncfimiral  in 
nature.  He  ar  she  does, not  ^hfQrQB  scnaci 
rules    per   se;  ohowever,    he  or   sns   1$  an 


ivailasii  rssoursi,  especially  jn  a  eriiii  sic- 
uacian.  Liaiign  staff  will  always  maincain 
clQsa  csncaet  wich  thmr  dieartrntnt  in^  ara 
raGuirtd  Co  eamQliCi  aeprsprface  pacirJ'warK 
-er  sriminii  invtscigatisni , 

Anathir  fdrm  Qf  aisistanea  can  hm  iten  in 
Offlesf  prlandly  and  Adapu-A'Cap  prsgrims. 
yiually  found  it  cht  tlementary  ichooi 
level,  these  programs  invaive  oc;a^ionai 
visiti  by  pQlIcs  offlciri  Zq  diieusi  aueh  top- 
lej  as  good  citUenihip  and  drug  and  alcohol 
ibuia.  Officiri  art  ilio  available  to  ansv^er 
VGUng  studanti'  questioni  about  issuai  on 
thair  minds.  Tha  atmosphirt  is  diilgnad  to 
ba  friendly  and  informativt, 


CornQonint  4:    sduoitfon  and'' Counseling  !^ 

Offtciri  are  also  tducatgri--and  sometimti 
oounselgrs.  School  itaff,  studsnCi,  and 
parmnu  ihoulc  find  officsri  available  Co 
txQiain  law  enforc|mint  prociduris  and  to 
aisiit  chim  In  an  undirstanding  of  the 
criminal  ana  juvenile  juitica  lyitimi. 

Liaison  Qfficari  will  lioturi  to  clasiei  and 
oartiofpaee  in  ichool  activities  rilated  to  law 
inforciment  and  juitiee  lijues.  They  also 
may  irrange  for  gueit  ipeakart  (tKpertj 
from  Che  county  ihartff*s  office  or  poHoe 
daQartmant,  public  safety  division,  local 
government,  to    present  information 

abouc  and/or  conduct  tours  of  mmlr  raspec- 
tiva  agencies.  Officars  can  also  be  egnsid- 
arid  resQuroa  persons  and  maka  thamsalvas 
avaiiaole  (in  some  prcgrims  on  a  S^-haur 
basis)  to  school  staff,  studants,  and  p^r- 
ants   whenever  thay  may  be  of  aisistance. 

AlthQugh  most  programs  appeir  Co  discgur* 
age  offioers  from  acting  In  a  counseling  rcia 
(becauie  of  possible  conflict  of  interest), 
some  progrims  imphasi^e  chis  component  or 
an  antirily  develgped  around  It. 

If  officars  do  work  in  a  couinseling  capac- 
icy,  it  is  always  coordinatad  with  school 
guidance  staff  and  programs.  When  It  is 
daamec  nacissary.  offleari  can  counsel  itu- 
darits  about  law-ralatad  and  citiienship  con* 
cams..  The-offfcar  may  also  beosme  a  valu- 
able risource,  "'or  axampN,  by  aspropri- 
acaiy  ^afirring  studari!:i  to  the  juVsnUe  jui^ 
tics  lystam.  At  (or  before)  this  time,  the  ? 
gfftcar  may  confer  with  :ne  student;  the 
rasuit  gentriily  bting  cha^  the  itudant 
gains  mart  truit  m  tha  iusclcf  svstam  and  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  happening. 
Aiio,  ilaisan  staff  'nay  wish  to  becsme 
involved  In  an  adygcacy  capacity  monicoring 


atucencj'  prograss  in  :ne  juvanile  iustica 
system. 

Additionally,  ths  csynsaling  anc/or  sduca- 
ticn  comaontnt  af  a  program  is  also  resoon- 
sible  for  daslgning  ir^a  imoiementirg  pre* 
vention  programs  in  an  effort  to  ra^uci  the 
naed  for  polica  intervention,  Crima  and 
dejinquency  are  best  caait  wich  before  they 
occur, 

ResLdts 

No  systamatic,  formal  aviluitions  af  pglici* 
school  programs  wera  discovered  by  the 
writars  of  this  bullatln.  However,  one  pro- 
gram coordinacar  gcatad  there  nad  been  a 
''markad  reduction  In  school -rtlatad  violent 
acts  and  vandalism  in  county  scnools.'' 
Anotner  reoortad  "neticaably  improved  com- 
munity-school-ooi  let  relations . "  Programs 
like  these  Mppmgr  to  have  a  svnergistic 
effect*  with  positive  ramiflcatiani  being  faic. 
throughQut  the  local  community. 

Additionally,  better  understanding  of  each 
organisation  by  the  othir  has  in  many  com- 
munities facMitatad  better  collaboraciva 
efforts.  Improved  lines  of  cammunication 
have  resulted  in  quicker  resolution  of 
ichooi  and  Igcal  probiam*  at  well  is  in 
Incraased  effactivaness  of  both  aducational 
and  law  tnfarciment  programs.  The  result,, 
s  mutually  trusting  and  supportiva  -alacion- 
snip,  IS  a  iSiid  steo  tgward  the  rasolution 
of  the  problems  cf  v^ojancs  anq  vancalism, 

Repllcarion  Issues 

This  program  can  ba  adapted   to  Iny  com-  = 
munity  With  a  commitmanc^to  and  inta^ast  in 
imoraved  pollca-school  relations  and  cooper- 
ative programs,  onca  the  nature  and  extent 
of  desired  paiica^'involvement  in  tha  schools 
has  bean  determined .     Some  progrBms  may 
choose    to   be   more   educatiohally  Srientad; 
others    prmfmr    the    iopearanci^  of  ^'police 
action,'^  although  this  is^  not  usually  advis^ 
able.     Programs   in  eiamentary  grioas  jmay 
wish  ^ JO  be  'Mightar"   and  adapt  themselves 
to  that  grade  levaU     In  any  case,  a  brief 
needs-assassmtnt  type  study  sncyid  be  z^n^ 
ducted.     This  wilL  help  iducators  and  ooiice 
articulate    program    goals    and    cbjictivas  > 
svhicn   in   turn   vvill  cictate  program  cjmoe- 
nants. 

There  art  a  ni.;moaf  of  fssuss  *vnicn  tsus: 
then  be  consicaf  |d.  One  Is  tnat  of  offi^tar 
Cime  rasuiraa.  Obvfousjv,^  a  progfam  oa-ng 
divelooed  in  a  vary  stabli  schcoi  district 
will  n^to  less  of  a  law  inforcimint  of^icir's 


'ime  inan  ana  sranntd  far  a  mors  valaciia 
icncc!  systifn  with  cgnsidarable  vifJlancs  anc 
V  meal  ism , 

Pracaciy  tht  TiQi^  difficult  issues  rasclve 
'S  wna  li  going  "a  pay  for  "ha  pragrifn. 
Our  survay  has  turned  up  programs  fundts 
by  pQlica  dapartnitntj,  schoal  at cricks*  or 
joincly  by  both.  It  will  work  iither  way; 
hQwevar,  who  pays  often  deltrmlnts  what 
kind  of  pragram  avolvas, 

The  mosi:  impgrtant  issue  in  the  riplfcation 
of  sehoQl-polioft.  Ilaiion  programs  are  .the 
dbility  of  ichoal  and  law  tnforcamenc  offl- 
eials  to  \  come  to  agreements  and  work 
togecnar  on  a  common  lac  of  goals.  Both 
agencies  must  be  able  to  let  go  of  Inherint 
terrftofiali'ty  and  "turfdom."  Only  through 
true  cooperition  can  programs  become  sue- 
cassful  intirfaciis  between  law  and'/aduca- 
tion . 


Required  Resources 

Cost,  personnal;  and  aquipment  raqyirt^ 
ments  will  vary  deaending  an  the  nature  of 
the  program.  However,  necessary  ixpendH 
turti  will  include:  (1)  full*time  law 
tnforcgfTient  laiarfas  for  nirie  months  for 
each  officer  involved  (oni  officer  p%r  high 
school  is  iuggaited/  but  elementary  school s 
can  be  covered  "  by  one  officer),  (2)  radio 
equipment  and  additionai  iupolies  (for  class 
presentations),  (3)  department  vehicles  and 
uoKeep,  and  (4)  administrative  facilities  and 
personnel .  . 
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S^'ffLS  ^2M0^^DUH  OF  aNDEHSTAMDlNG  REGARDING  SCK00L-P0LIC2  RSLATICNS 

5WTTLS  CITY  SCHOOLS 


"ha  Seattle  Public  SchQQli  and  the  Seattle  Police  Departynent  have  enjoyed  a  good 
relatisnship  over  many  yemrs  as  a  result  of  thair  mutual  eoooeration  in  resolving 
prcblms.    However,  there  have  existed  for  the  past  several  years  some  anas  where 
appropriate  roles  and  nef:easary  actions  are  undefined,  unslear,  or  where  changing 
circumstances  have  necessitated  ohanges  in  the  preseribed  relationship. 

The  following  statements  have  been  developed  jointly  by  Seattle  Public  Schools  and 
th^  J'uvenile  Division  of  che  Seattle  Police  Department, 

A,      The  general  basis  for  the  relationship  between  the  Seattle  Pt^lic 
Schools  and  Seattle  Police  are  those  preseribed  in  detail  in 
,  Guidelines  for  Pealing  with  Smergenoies,  as  revised.    These  Guidelines 
are  available  in  every  school  and  are  generally  well-known  by  all 
building  administrators* 

^  3.      School  administrative  personnel  will  cooperate  with  police  officers 
and  provide  assistance  when  the  officers'  entry  to  the  building  is 
based  upont 

1.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  an  individual 

■i  _ 

2.  Parental  permission 

3.  Presence,  of  a  Juvenile  Division  officer  nomally 
assigned  to  that  building, 

C.      It  is  extremely  important  that  police  officers  notify  the  principal,  or* 
other  building  administrator  in  charge,  upon  entering  the  building.  The 
principal  alone  has  control  of  the  building  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
ffit\iation  in  the  building  at  any  given  tire.     His  foreknowltigf>  polict 
presence  in  the  building  can  do  much  to  facilitate  their  operation  and 
still  prevent  escalation  of  an  existing  situation. 

2.      In  view  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  access  to  student. records  is 
Mre  restricted  than  it  fomerly  has  been.    With  the.prcper  court  crd^r, 
pertinent  student  record  information  will  be  made  available  zo  police 
officers  as  required.     However,  in  the  absence  of  a  court  order"  ar  ' 
upon  proper  identification  of  the  police  officer  to  school  authorities, 
the  school  will  provide  the  officer  with  the  address,  telephone  n^er, 
parents'  n^es,  birth  date^of  tne  student,  and^  will  verify  attendance 
at  the  school.  >  '  , 

i.      With  reference  to  the  matter  of  interrogation  of  students'  by  police 

sfficials,  the  Seattle  School  District  enccurages  the  cclict  tc  intar= 
rogate  citizens  of  student  age  in  their  home,   -However,  the  school  will 
permit  the  interrogation  of  students  by  police  provided  the  police 
of f icar^ has  permission  of  these  students '  parents  to  conduct  the 
^  interrogation..    In  the  event  either  of  the  aboi^e  conditions  cannot  be  nist, 
the  student  will  be  made  available  tc  the  juvenile  sffitsr  sr  offietrs 
assigned  to  that  school  for  interrogation  in  the  prssenss  of 'a- JGhcol 
ifficial.     The  role  c^  she  schcoi  official  is  that  ;f  tsservtr.  kr:- 
qusfticns  about  the  Intsrview  or  any  ccncirn  rssiad  in  ths  rind  of  ths. 
ir.— -1  ziiL-L&l  as  a  rtsult  of  the'  i-tarv;^^,-  jntuld  ha  rafirrsi  t; 


t 


T.      The  ii^uamion  iji  urban  schsoXa/  aspaciaily  secsndarv  schools ,  is  a 

dsiiMCiiy  balanced  one  which  can  be  disrupted  in  maior  prasor^ion  by 
oar^ain  inoidahts.    On  aosasian  iz  trnv       nacassary  thac  iiniiormea 
officers  pursue  a  suspacm  into  a  school  huiiding,     rha  need  fcr  pursuit 
'must  be  weifhtad  againsii  pogsibia  cansequencas        such  puriuim.  Oiscrs 
shouid  always  be  used*     Ig  ehe  of  fender  is  ident^ifiabla,  and  -^e  need 
for  apprehension  is  not  imi^iata*  apprahension  may  ba  deferred.  In 
instances  where  suspaots  are  pursued  inM  sohool  building ,  the  officer 
iheuld  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  pursuit  was  raasonabla. 

In  mQB%  ciroumMancaS/  the  building  prinoipal's  consac-  wi"h  ihe  pciioi 
will  be  made  initially  to  the  Schoal  Security  Office  of  Seac-le  ?u^lic 
Schools/  which  will  in  turn  notify  the  police  if  such  action  la  warrant 

wLth  regard  those  circumstances  where  a  sizeable  pciica  uni"  is  called  in,  two 
concerns  should  be  recognised i 

1.  Sometimes  in  the  interval  between  notification  of  police  and  their 
■  arrival/  the  problem  situation         chang^  to  such  an  e^^ent  that 

it  may  be  preferable  to  ffefrain  from  over^  police  action.  Every 
effort ^will  be  made  by  schoool  authorities  to  exercise  e^trema^  good 
judgment  in  reques^ng  aiobiliiation  of  police  forces. 

2.  When  the  f plica  are  requested  to  take  over  a  situation,  they  ■ 

■  naturally  ara^ the  decision  makars,  but  the  building  principal  is 
^ev^e«heless  ^aquirad  to  convey  to  those  authorities  his  own  best 
assessment  of  the  situation.    This  is  intended  as  advisory  in 
nature  in  order  to  convey  infosmation ^ regarding  nuances  in  the 
situation  which  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  police. 


Source  I     Seattle  Pt^lic  Schools  i  SeattlsJ^  ^^ington 
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